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atnalkn  of  the  conntry  in  general,  ed  to  amoogit  the  mvage  tribea  of 

hot  the  raiacive  mtnathm  of  efery  na*  Africa  or  Amcaiea^or  it  may  be  fband 

dindoal  in  it.  amonnt  the  Laplandera  lately  diaoo* 

The  great  minority  of  every  naliaB  Tared  by  Captain  Panry.   Thcae,  baa« 

iioooipoaed  of  thoee  whoce  aue  poo«  tea  ia  free  and  nnlbttered,  and  may 

ia  ihetr  labonr.  Their  benefit,  aAwdnaaperftdmodellbrimitalloo. 

ahoold  bo  the  principal,  if  WbateTCV  oreignatiqn  the  new  i^a* 

the  eiefaiaiTe  oljcel  of  oTory  al*  tern  may  daim,  it  oertainly  baa  no 

teatiQn  in  the  laws  whioh  zegokle  pielenaooa  to  be  called  a  Syateat  ol 

lade.    Whaneocg  lafaonr  reeeivca  an  Free  Trade.  Ita  advoeataa  may  awcrt» 

mtpfeandateady  reward,  oferyalaae in  that  it  baa  at  leaat  a  p|^l  to  be  terou 

llie  aaannunity  ranal  be  in  a  thriTrng  ad  a  Syatem  for  extending  a  greater 

cwiiKtarm,  ana  the  real  wealth  of  a  Freedom  to  Trade,  b^  abolishiBg  all 

Balian  onght  to  be  looked  far  meia  wohibitionay  and  amhati  toting  farotact- 

in  the  amount  of  the  eonTcnieneea  and  mg  dutiea  inatead.    Whether  it  haa» 

■mcamilea  of  life  enjoyed  by  ita  kx  or  baa  not,  this  merit,  da|pendactttirek« 

hearing  popnlatioD,  than  in  any  other  ly  on  the  mode  in  which  n  ia  applied, 

dwBwalinee.    An  increaae  in  the  oa«  as  it  must  be  admitted  diat  a  fttotte^ 

filai,  the  ennmcroa,  or  manofiustupea  ing  dmtj,  if  snffideotly  high,  will  haTO 

af  a  eaontry,  ia  not  benefidal,  nnkaa  eTory  eifect  that  can  poatibly  be  de« 

itimda  to  mpantain  a  hif^  yalne  ^  mad  from  absohite  piohibitbn.  The 

tiboBr,  and  to  aeoure  that  Talne  frera  Hew  Syatem  ia  not,  tbcrefm,  theiqi* 

great  and  sadden  flnctnationa.   Witb  plioationof  agenemlnile,whidiiatft 

nmpeet  la  the  presoit  aitnatian  of  affeet  eooally  all  thediftrent inlooMta 

Onat  Britain,  it  ■  asserted  dHta  pan-  in  the  hu^OL    Onr  whole  ayatam 

fret  fivadom  of  tadeia  the  only  thrag  ia  tDbenew-modctted;aDd  thateaefa 

wanting  to  SMpaore;,  and  aoainlpin  ia  part  of  it  abali  partaha,  in  an  e^ival 

saimpaavod  ooaditioB,  the  labmsing  .degree,  in  the  benefits  of  the  alien* 

dsmo^  and  ta  enable  the  eoontry  If  tion,  tf  bensAts  thejr  P^ffg  dependa 

sniTe  at  a  dogieo  of  waaliii  and  pnt-  oa  U|o  i^  of  an  iadttndaal,  piwfided 

KbidMilo  nnfaiown*    AldMll]gi^  dwaps,  that  h«  posaeaaea  power  to  i<o« 

naa  yean  past,  madi  baa  b^ca  gnkte  d^  o£Eeela  of  a  total  change  in 

spoken  aa  well  as  written  on  the  suIh  a  system  reared  up  add  perfected  by 
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tha  wifldom  of  ages.    It  may  indeed 

be  suspected,  that  this  New  System  is, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  old 
acquaintance  appearing  amongst  ua 
under  a  new  name;  and  that  free- 
dom of  Trade  may  be  found  as  power- 
ful an  agent  in  effecting  a  change  of 
rii^c  anA  propefty  in  ihia  ofluntry  in 
1896,  as  li&arty  and  Bqiiality  pioTed 
to  be  in  a  neighbouring  one  in  1792. 
'  These  observations  cannot  be  deem- 
ed superfluous,  at  a  time  when  mo« 
idem  3>oUticians  seem  to  have  adopted 
as  their  creed  the  preamble  of  our 
turnpike  acts,  and  when  to  alter  and 
amend  appears,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Presiaent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
be  synonymous  terms.-  What  is  called 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  has  alrta- 
dy  been  aoplied  to  some  of  our  manu- 
factures, though,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  time  enough  baa  not  elapsed  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  what  effect. 
The  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  cotmtry,  has 
long  been  advocated  by  enlightened 
theoriata  and  disinterested  corn-deal* 
era ;  and,  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  expressed  their  determination  to 
revise  the  existing  Com  Laws  early  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  my  present 
object  is  to  inquire,  in  what  way,  and 
to  what  extend  the  labouring  popular 
tion  of  the  country  would  be  oeneflt* 
ed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  com  ; 
feeling  convinced,  that  a  messure, 
which  is  to  be  beneficial  to  the  labour- 
ing, cannot  be  iigurious  to  any  other, 
dasaea,  and  that  the  interests  of  die 
landlord  in  particular,  and  die  labour- 
ing classes,  are  indissoluble*  With  a 
view  to  this  inquirv,  I  shall  endear 
four  to  prove  the  mllowing  proposi-' 
tion— 

That  tbs  AoucuLTumAL  »&o« 
DUCE  OF  BaiTAXN  Bxaviasa  a  less 

QOAMTITT  OF  LABOUR  AND   CAFITAL 

roa  ITS  FaoDucTiON  thak  trat  or 

AMT  COUKTaY  IK  EUEOPE. 

The  statementa  of  Mr  Colquhoon 
on  this  sulject  appear  to  me  un- 
answerable. In  compering  the  agri* 
cultural  produce  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  provea  that  thelaboor  of  one 
third  of  the  population  of  England  ia 
•officient,  and  is,  in  itet,  all  that  ia 
emi^oyed,  to  prodaoe  the  food  of  the 
vemainder,  while  the  labour  of  two- 
thirda  of  die  population  of  France,  ia , 
required  to  e&ct  the  asmeolgect.  In 
oompftring  the  relative  quantity  of 
labour  neccasaiy  to  nreduoe  a  givea 
quantity  of  com  in  thia  eountry,and 


in  Germany,  the  rcnort  of  Mr  Jacob 
leads  to  a  result  still  more  favourable 
to  Great  Britain.  From  his  statement, 
it  appears  diat  the  labour  of  almoet 
the  entire  population  of  Poland,  and 
the  North  of  Germany,  is  required  to 
produce  the  food  of  the  communis* 

■'Jbt  statss,  that  the  wages  of  l^kMr  m 
l^sftiaaie  about  9s.  €d;  per%»e]r,  •r- 
Is.  6d.  less  per  week  than  the  colliera 
at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  will, 
in  these  times  of  unexampled  distreaa, 
agree  to  accept  of  per  day;  and  fiur* 
ther,  that  throughout  Poland,  the  col* 
tivators  are  also  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
which  they  ^mltivate  by  means  of  a 
peasantry,  till  lately  boimd  to  die  soil, 
and  who  are  still  slaves  in  point  of 
fact  That  their  wages  consist  in  such 
a  portion  of  the  coarsest  produce  of 
the  soil,  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
and  propagate  their  species,  while  the 
remainder  is  the  property  of  their 
landlord,  which,  as  no  market  can  be 
found  for  it  amongst  a  slaving  pen* 
santry  at  home,  he  is,  of  course,  will«» 
ing  to  dispose  of  to  fordgn  nktionsy  at 
the  best  pnee  he  can  obuin. 

He  statea  fiurther,  that,  in  Prussia^ 
small  proprietors,  or  yeomen,  kt  they 
do  not  often  want  the  necessaries  of 
life,  have  seldom  anything  beyond 
them.  That  the  most  industrious  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  cow,  but  dut  meat 
of  any  kind  they  rarely  taste.  Thia 
is  the  state,  which,  according  to  tha 
theory  of  Mr  Ricardo,  a  country  far 
advanced  in  wealth  and  pqndatioit 
must  have  nearly  amnoaoied,  frona 
the  necessity  of  cmtivatior  poorer 
soils,  whose  produce  must  alwaya  di» 
minish,  when  compared  with  tne  !»-- 
hour  employed  on  them.  Thoa,  mm 
Pdand  appears  to  be  the  country  ia 
Europe,  where  the  produce  bears  the 
smallest  proportion  to  the  labour  em^ 
ployed  in  producing  it,  the  cultivadoift 
of  poor  sdls  must  be  carried  to. the 
greatest  extent  I  do  not,  howefer, 
mean  to  assert,  that  the  small  eorapfti* 
radve  produce  of  the  north  of  German 
ny ,  and  Poland,  is  solely  to  be  attriba* 
ted  to  the  povoty  of  their  soil,  thon^, 
if  that  soil  were  of  double  its  nreaent 
fertility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  produce  would  be  much  increaaed, 
and  the  aitnation  of  the  oommunity 
oonsequendy  much  improved. 

The  statements  botn  of  Mr  CoiU 
quhoun  and  Mr  Jacob  lead,  therefere^- 
equally  to  the  same  oonduaions,  that 
the  agricnlturai  produce  of  fiiitaii» 
requires  a  less  quantity  of  hiboar  and 
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mif  countTf  in  Smope.  So  fkr,  how* 

ever,  are  liie  ad^OGBta  ftr  m  Free  Trade 

la  Gon  €ram  admittiiig  the  tmth  of 

tUi  propoatiaD,  tbat  ita  eoDTene  is 

taken  for  giaiiled;  and  on  the  faet, 

dttt  a  Kieiter  foantity  of  laboot  !• 

leqaiicd  to  pndnoe  com  in  England 

^lun  cSaewhcK,  they  vest  the  fomkla- 

tiflift  of  Ae  etrongest  of  their  argn« 

ncntSi    llieir  mode  of  reaaoniiq;  is 

tiiii>-11ie  money  price  of  eoni  is 

b%ber  ID  England  than  in  other  conn- 

fttti/  in  wmdtk  a  proiMifrtioii,  therefore^ 

the  real  price  Is  higher  m  the  same 

and  the  real  price  heing 

akme  he  eaased  hy  the 

of  poorer  aoilsy  hy  the  ne* 

cesBty  of  cjKiMsudiiig  a  greater  «i^an« 

Iby  or  kboor  and  capital  in  pfodudng 

sn  enial  (foantity  m  com  here  than 

dsewhcRw    But  oefare  deeidiiig  that 

the  sde  cause  of  the  higher  price  of 

com  in  Biitaon  was  the  coltivatiou  of 

poorer  safia,  ipoold  it  not  have  heen 

VC&  to  haeve  eDde3nroQxed  to  ascertain 

wheliher  audi  was  tke  case  in  pdnt  of 

fcet ;  tabave  piofed^  ftom  Idie  opudons 

of  peraoBB  capable  of  judging  of  the 

oaalitr  of  hod,  that  t2ie  averase  of 

the  sods  mider  the  plongh  in  Britain^ 

were  of  an  inlerior  description  to  the 

atcnge  of  the  soils  in  tillage  in  those 

coantiies  wbere  corn  is  cjieapesty  and 

to  hare  pmred  that  more  labour  is  re« 

mired  to  prodoee  the  fbod  of  the  peo* 

tfe  here  man  there ;  to  hate  prored 

Oat  taxation^  direct  and  indirect,  had 

no  infiamee  on  the  money  price  of 

eon ;  and  fiorther^  that  the  <{nantity 

of  prodnoe  given  in  exchange  for  b^ 

boor^  on  the  inerease  or  diminntion 

tf  tl^  real  wages  of  labom*,  had  had 

abo  no  influence  on  that  price. 

.After  haying  estabfished  all  these 
ftets  by  incontrovertible  eridmce,  the 
theory  of  Mr  Rrcardo,  that  the  price 
of  com  rises  as  the  ftttiKty  of  the 
soil  in  whidi  it  is  grown  diminishes^ 
might  have  been,  with  some  show 
of  reason^  applied  to  the  existing 
state  of  this  country.  Such  an  ap« 
ml  to  fiicts^  would  oertaittljr  have 
had  more  weight  than  the  circular 
mode  of  argument  adopted,  that  com 
is  Urh,  becanse  poor  lands  are  culti- 
vated, and  that  poor  lands  are  eulti- 
vated,  becanse  com  is  high.  In  a 
heavily  taxed  country,  men  as  Eng^ 
land,  where,  ftom  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  anperior  dcill-  in  agricoHure, 
the  labour  of  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population  is  required- to  ptodace 


nMu  MP  Cno  tiommulty,  thm  in  tfre 
surrounding  oauntries,  the  eondusioit 
aoema  inevitable,  that  the  diflbrenee  of 
the  money  price  of  com  must  be  at* 
tributod  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  the 
diiftrmee  of  taxation;  and  that  die 
excess  of  price  is  in  some  degree  a 
measure  of  the  difTermce.  Tma  eon^ 
elusion,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  much 
nearvr  approach  to  trath  than  die  fa* 
vourlte  one  of  the  preamt  day,  that  the 
causeof  the  high  price  of  corn  in  this 
country,  is  the  exoenive  cultivation 
of  poor  lands,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  employing  additional  labour 
upon  them — a  conclusion  not  only 
unrapported,  but  totally  at  varimce 
with  ail  the  facts  that  have  hem  col- 
lected on  the  subject,  both  by  Mr 
Colquhoun  and  Mr  Jacob.  From  all 
that  has  bem  said  and  written  respect* 
ing  the  undefined  and  undefinable  ex- 
tent of  poor  land  in  England,  that 
must  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  in 
order  to  furnish  bread  for  the  labour-i 
ing  classes,  it  would  naturally  be  sup<% 
posed,  that  the  countriea  which  were  to 
fumiah  thia  inexhaustible  mpply  oC 
cheap  com  were  extremely  rich,  and 
that  they  had  as  yet  only  mltivatsd 
the  finest  portions  of  their  fertile  sdl^ 
from  which,  with  IxtfeU  kboor,  theis 
wants  were  amply  supplied.  Now 
what  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case  P-^ 
I  appeal  to  those  who  have  travelled 
over  the  north  of  Germany,  whether 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  not,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  a  sandy  desert;  atid 
whether  mytning  can  be  more  stri« 
king  thm  the  immmse  extent  of  poor 
land  under  the  plough ;  and  I  refer  to 
the  Report  of  Mr  Jacob  for  ample 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  stated. 
He  affirms,  that  the  average  return  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  Prussian  do-^ 
minions,  is  about  four  for' one. 

The  average  produce  of  Britain  i^ 
at  least  eight  for  one.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  proved,  Aat  the  quality  of  the 
land  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
Pdand,  from  whence,  it  is  admitted^i 
we  are  to  look  for  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  foreign  corn,  is  naturally  much 
less  fsrtile  Sian  the  soil  of  this  coun- 
try,— ^that  its  average  return  is  not 
one-half  what  it  is  here,  while  the  la- 
bour employed  in  its  production  is 
more  than  aoublcy — if,  I  say,  these 
fiicts  are  provied,  as  I  maintain  they 
are,  by  the  statements  of  Mr  CoU 
-  qidioun,  and  the  Report  of  Mr  Jacob^ 
can'  it  be-fct^a  moment  asserted,  that 
'the  cause  of  the  higher  price  of  corn 


k«e»tii9ktalltJhiMl!iike«ulk«l  ^mbcfviagiitM^mtm^bmiMigtm^ 

*«MetolbemiUivirti«i€ffttorwiib?  tbtc  i«t»giy,  H^cmmS^mi 

And  is  it  OQI  tfridcnt,  that  iIm  eoma-  tatien  u  thedttfaraiot  of  Umrtio^ii 

Sienceof  a  Free  Ohnde  ia  Com  mutt  ida^  eqnal  to  the  emoiuii  of  thtt  ^ 

^  te  enable  the  i^nee  of  pooMr  ftrenee  nrasi  venwre  the  €nue-«-ninit 


aoUs  on  the  Condnettt>  to  uaoeneU 
imd  drive  out  ^  enliitilion  riehct 
bads  in  £ngland  f  It  is  somewhat 
sinftolar  to  obsenne  the  oomplatenejr 
wila  which  sooh  an  etent  is  eontem* 
ybted  by  nodem  theodstn^  of  whieh 
the  fdlowing  passage  affinds  a  stnU 
king  instsnoe:— 

«'  It  has  appeared  in  a  fonnsr  oheptei^ 
that  when,  in  conseqneooe  of  eatonl 
sterilitjrf  a  givea  quantitjr  of  cspital  em* 
plowed  upon  the  soil,  cannot  xaise  so 
abundant  a  supply  of  oorn  as  by  piepa* 
riog  wrought  goods  it  could  puidbase 
ftom  the  foreign  grower,  the  happiest 


oonU  eonss^uoitly  be  imported*  A* 
te  the  anificial  sterility  £m  spok«i 
nf|  m  It  anything  dse  than  an  inorsKift 
in  the  numey  priee  of  eern,  fi^m  th# 
eflfeets  of  dhrect  and  indirect  tslatkm  ? 
„.'J*'^»  I  *«*»  succeeded  in  esift4 
wishing  theinith  of  tlie  propositiott^ 
that  less  Ubeitr  and  eapital  is  Kquircd 
to  pvodnce  an  equal  quantity  ^  com 
in  this  than  m  any  other  country  in 
£uie^  I  wish  now  te  dkeot  the  pub* 
Ik  attention  to  the  fset^f  that  the  egri* 
cultuial  produce  of  any  eoontry  esa* 
not  be  sold  for  any  Inwth  of  tinw^ 
mier  »uch  above  or  bdow  its  natu* 


£^l!«Srili"  r^"?,?  ^  ^lily    «d  price,  thatToieSSn^ 
nnporution  ttee.    Now,  the  same  holds    fo«  5^  ^^^^^XL  ^^^T^l^ 

good  with  what  may  be  called  the  artifi.  Sl^™^^.fii^'^  whrie  miaii^ 
dal  sterility  induced  by  tsation.  When,  ^Z  £S!SL-^  ^-SJT^  "^  ^^ 
in  consequence  of  variooB  imposts  press-  ^TJJW?^  "*  Pohlicd  Economy 
higunequally  upon  the  land,  the  expenses  ?!.  *  .u*^  the  meet  eelelwated  wri* 
of  growmg  com  are  so  much  increased,  ^S^T?  ualoeot  ion  i«md»  it  is 
that  a  given  quantity  of  capital,  rested  in  >;•«»*«•  w  me  to  enter  upon  it.  AU 
ealthration,  wiU  not  raise  so  abundant  a  ^^^"^^  hewefur^  the  sgricultmal  pto* 
eioduce  as  the  seme  capital,  if  directed  ^^^  ^^  *  eouUtty  can  never  be  sold 
to  some  branch  uf  hidustry  less  heavily  ^  ^7  l«ngth  of  thoie  didier  mush 
bttftewd,  eotdd  poiebase  ftom  abroad,  (t  r'^'^  ^  l^ow  the  price  neeeattiy  for 
li  setf^vident^  that  in  such  a  branch  of    ^^  production,  yet  chwumstanees  may 

Sudustiy  it  receives  its  most  beneflcisl .•.-. 

ooenpatioo,  and  condoees  most  power* 
My  to  ineresse  wealth,  and  promote 
pseperity.  It  is  also  self^rideat,  that 
it,  by  taxing  our  land,  we  increase  the 
eo^ense  of  prodocuig  com  at  home  be» 
yood  the  expense  of  producing  it  in  ether 
eountries,  our  prieei  wiU  be  A«A«r  ikm 
ikdn,  and  we  stuUl  be  an  importiDg  i»* 
ther  than  an  exportiog  country.  But  it 
has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  a  coun* 
tiy,  the  circumstances  of  which  aie  ad* 
verse  to  the  exportation  of  produce,  can 
escape  a  fluctuating  supply,  and  unsteady 
price,  only  by  grandug  perfect  freedom 
m  the  import  trade  in  com.*'  • 

^  If  we  iacxease,  b;^  means  of  tax»* 
tion,  the  cost  Of  growing  com  at  home* 
wemust,if  the  trade  is  free,  import  it 
from  abroad.  But  does  it  not  appear, 
that  if  the  cause  of  the  higher  price 


€snse  a  very  great  difibrence  in  the 
aoumnt  of  that  price  in  diftrent  eomi«» 
tries.    According  to  the  themy  of  Mr 
Bicsrdo,  the  price  of  agricultural  paro^ 
duee  must  rise  when  a  country  is  te^ 
eed  to  answer  the  demand  for  it  by 
eultivating  poeser  soils,  whidi  tequiiv 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  to  pio% 
doce  a  mven  quantity  of  com*  Thua^ 
when  the  Ubour  or  twenty  men  ia 
required  to  produoe  m  one  country 
what  in  another  country  is  aocom« 
IMished  by  the  bbour  often,  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce  ia  the  former 
country  will  be  greater  than  in  the 
latter,  by  value  of  the  labour  of  tea 
men.    Or,  if  the  cupcumstancss  of  the 
two  countries  are  simihur,  the  price  of 
oera  should  be  dotd>le  the  price  in  the 
former  of  what  it  is  in  the  latter;  but 
iff  in  the  latter  oounnry,  owhig  to  th« 


Om  tax^  whidi  cu  be  levied,    .uppl^  ef  wEST  «  othTSwm- 
4e  qiuiitatr  of  foretga  corn  import,    the  «me  quatftr  of  feodurf  neew. 

tioaofthatdttty  woidd be eqvifdent    Urn  other,  it  ijmmn  to^TiLTol 
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cxadljr  the  nine  la  both^'-^ 
qumHitfoifbod,  afid  liicipi 
bdDg  coBMOMd  IB  prodndng 
tbe  Hne  qmntifty  of  eora  in  bo(di«— 
Ihe  effect  pimced  «i  Um  price  of 
eam  wOI  Iw  tlieMme,  by  m  inemit 
in  Ibe  zeal  w^es  of  kboor^  thai  ia» 
by  an  incKsie  in  tha  q«aiitit7  of  food 
and  newiriBi  xcquiiad  to  Modaoe  a 
§iv«i  ^nastily  of  eon^  at  by  aa  in« 
B  tbe  quantity  af  labour  no* 
to  e&ei  tbe  Mune  and.  - 
Tbm,  if  tfaa  bdwuiii^  dasioa  in 
iTO  a  greater  qnaatity  of 
foed  and  neoeaBaiiea  in  exchange  for 
tbor  labour  than  in  tbe  neighboaring 
anintEiai  of  Suro|>e»  and  that  tbey  do 
ID  M  iaet  tbat  cannot  be  dupated,  the 
eftel  ptodueed  on  tbe  price  of  oem 
uiUbe  tbe  aaoM  aaif  a  {greater  qnan« 
t%  of  labour  waanqniiiM  for  ita  pro* 
dnetioB*    Hete,  tberaforoi  ia  a  eanae 
ftr  tbe  bifl^ier  price  of  earn  in  tbis 
eaantryt  iraich  it  certainly  ia  far  fvom 
iSbe  intcnat  ef  tbe  labonrnig  dasiea 
to  ien0vo»    Ko  one  will  Tenture  to 
dauT,  tbat,  if  Iba  ml  wagea  4^  lubonr 
In  ada  opuntry  ncre  redueed  at  onee 
a  tbiid  or  a  finfttb,  tbe  efieet  on  tbe 
paiee  of  oara  irauld  be  abnoat  ioobI^ 
eoiablcy  and  tbat  we  ebould  at  oncOj 
ten  tbe  faqMaaibility  of  canaaming 
cur  aarpbia  pcodaee^  beeome  an  ex« 
ptftiag  oavatry.    Tbas  tbe  bigb  wa- 
gea of  kbour  during  tbe  year  1885» 
BMT  be  atated  aa  oae  eaaae  for  tbe 
bigli  friae  af  agrienltaral  produce  dtt« 
iiag  Aat  year^  notwilbatanding  an 
abandaat  bnrveaty  and  tbe  adouMiott 
of  406^1100 quartoa  of  wbeat;  and  the 
low  lale  of  waM  ia  1886  ia  certainly 
cat  eaaae  of  the  lower  prioea  of  the 

C',  tfaeugfa  the  adieat  barveat  baa 
idefleicntwbeD  oampared  with  tbe 
peeediag  one,  while  the  importation 
m  both  waa  equal,  and  tbe  bigher^oom* 
pandfe  priaea  of  thoce  aerta  of  grain 
vhoie  importation  baa  been  free,  ihow 
thai  no  iacreaae  in  their  ccnsuraption 
can  bai«  tended  to  reduce  tbe  price 
of  wheat  Tbat  tbe  priee  of  agricul« 
taralpioduee  Im  affected  by  direct  tax* 
ataoe  18  ualveraally  admitted.  MrRi- 
endo  Hatei,  (page  170,)  tbat  it  would 
aiaa  im  foee  by  a  earn  equal  to  ^ 
tax;  aad  m  indirect  taxation  afibcta 
eaery  artide  of  find,  etothingi  aod 
kd^  aU  the  neoeamriei,  aa  ueU  aa 
bonriea  ef  the  kboorer;*  it  mwt,  in 
tbe  propartiaa  in  which  labour  entera 


tele  the  piiae         _^ 

pijoa.  Ami  the^»  wa  baf«  tuu 
aAaiiBl  eaaaea  iat  tbe  higher 
pnoe  of  con  hi  Snc^Md  tbmi  in  the 
neighbouring  oaunftiea.  That  they 
ere  tbe  onl^  eaaeea  that  tend  to  pvoii 
dooa  tbat  higher  priee,  I  by  ae  meana 
aaaert*  It  ia  aoffideat  for  my  porpeafc 
if  it  ia  admitted,  thirt,  in  two  ne^h* 
hoariag  eountriea  of  equid  fcrliltty^ 
tbe  opetatien  of  cither  of  then  oanea 
may  have  the  eiftet  ^  raising  verr 
materially  the  price  of  atficuItBm 
produce  abofc  tbe  lerel  ef  &e  adjoin* 
mg  oae,--tbat  both  tbeee  oauaea  have^ 

for  a  leriea  of  years,  combined  to  ratae 
the  priee  of  agricultoral  produce  in  this 
country  above  the  feWof  the  reet  of 
Borope^  ia  undeniable ;  and  that  it  ia 
owing  solely  to  tbe  natoxal  fertility  of 
tbesml  pf  these  ialaods^  powerfnilv  aid- 
ed by  the  conatantly  increasing  ricill  sad 
intelligence  of  tbe  i^ooltnriats,  that 
has  prerented  that  price  from  rising 
infinitely  higher  than  it  has  done,  is 
in  my  opinion  eqnallT  wdl  estabiiab« 
ed.  Tbe  arerage  pnce  of  wheac  te 
ihe  thirty  years  ending  in  1805,  ap* 
pears  strongly  to  aupimt  this  opsnien. 
Diriding  that  period  into  a  aeries  of 
ten  years,  theaTccage  price  of  the  last 
ten  will  be  fiMwd  to  be  fs.  ad.  km 
than  thatof  the  firat;  yettiie  popnlai* 
tion  haa  inereasM  during  thai  pmied» 
at  leeat  500,000,  while  the  importaM 
tion  of  fetei9i  oem  will  be  found  ta 
be  much  more  cooriderable  during  the 
first  ten  years  than  tbe  Imt. 

The  hiitory  of  the  ket  eenmry  af« 
fords  proof,  tbat  encouragement  to 
agricnlture  prodnoed  tbe  same  ei^ 
then  aa  now**  Tbe  laws  which  re- 
gulated tbe  com  trade  from  the  year 
1690  to  tbe  year  1750,  grantdL  a 
bounty  of  6a.  per  quarter  on  tbe  ex- 
portation of  wbeat,  till  the  price 
reached  57s,  7d.  The  duty  on  impor- 
tation, when  the  price  waa  not  higher 
than  64e.  amounted  to  198.  Sd. ;  till 
the  price  reached  96s.  the  duty  waa 
9ai  7d.  When  the  price  una  above 
96s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  waa  68.  5d. 
The  eflfect  of  this  encouragement  to 
agricolenre,  appears  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  wbeat  from  688.  Sd» 
*^be  arerageof  tbe  ten  years,  ending 
1700— to  SSs.  1)d«— the  aTerage  of  tbe 
ten  years,  ending  1750;  while  our  ex- 
portation increaaed  doring  the  laat  ten 
yeara  to  the  yearly  aTcrage  of  8S3,467 
quarters.  From  these  facts,  I  think,  it 
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tOKftMf  be  infamd,  that  the  aTe-  minished^  tm^  abogidth  ^ibn^ii 

nge  of  tne  last  six  yean,  578.  Sd.,  auppl^,  the  whole  waa  reduced  to  an 

cannot  in  any  way  have  oantribnted  equahty  with  the  demand. 

to  the  late  daatreBs  of  the  country.  On  we  supposition  that  the  enltf- 

0r  can  have  had  the  slightest  influence  Tation  of  land  in  this  country  was 

in  retarding  ita  return  to  prosperity.  confined  to  that  of  a  deg;ree  of  fertility 

The  puhhcattention  cannot,  I  think,  equal  to  that  from  whence  com  was 


ht  too  much  directed  to  the  fact,  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  fSor  ten 
years;  from  1690  to  1700,  ending  195 
'yean  ago,  was  lis.  per  quarter  lower 
than  Ae  average  of  the  last  sir  yean. 
It  will,  I  think,  require  some  inge« 
nuity  to  explain  this  according  to  the 


imported  fh>m  ahroad,  it  would  stil^ 
be  as  difficult  as  ever  to  place  a  li- 
mit to  the  importation  of  com.  The 
causes  of  its  higher  moneyH[irice  would 
still  remain  unaltered.  Tne  (juantity 
of  home  produce,  though  dimmi^ed, 
mi^t  probably  be  raised  by  a  pro- 


theory  of  the  increased  difficulty  of    portionally  less  quantity  of  labour 
nrodttcittg  eom  on  the  poor  soiu  of    than  before ;  but  this  dit^Moity  in  the 


jSngland ;  and  it  wiU  be  found  some* 
what  inimical  to  the  doctrine,  that  the 
aole  cause  of  the  late  commercial  dis« 
tress  was  the  high  price  of  com. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  in 
tfaepreeediuff  pages  are  not  altogether 
fiidle,  and  the  facts  I  have  stated  en- 
tirely groundless,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
adnutted,  that  the  agricultunl  pro- 
duce of  England  requires  a  less  quan« 
tity  of  labour  and  capital  for  its  pro- 
duction than  that  of  any  countiy  in 
Europe ;  and  that  it  is  sold  at  the 
price  necessary  for  its  production,  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  country.    As, 
therefore,  the  higher  money-price  of 
com  in  England  does  not  arise  from 
any  greater  difficulty  in  raising  the 
necessary  supply,  if  the  country  were 
aimilariy  situated  to  foreign  nations 
with  regard  to  taxation  and  real  wages 
of  labour,  the  money-price  of  com 
would  be  proportionally  lower  in  this 
country,  as  the  labour  necessary  for 
its  production  is  less;  and  it  tnere- 
toe  fbllows,  that  the  introduction  of 
fineign  com  into  this  country,  can 
alone  be  justified  on  the  ground,  that 
ihe  country  does  not,  in  nict,  produce 
a  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  its  population ;  and  the  mode 
of  its  introduction  can  only  be  appro- 
ved of,  if  it  is  such  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation,  or 
to  prevent  the  produce  from  increa- 
sing and  keepiufic  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.    If  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  grown  in  Great  Britain, 
is  eqim  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
any  importation  from  abroad  must,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  diminish 
the  home  produce,  as  when  imparted 
it  could  not  be  sold,  unless  at  a  lower 
price,  and  must  consequently  diminidi 
the  profita  of  all  the  home-growen, 
and  cause  the  ruin  of  many,  by  whidi 
means  the  home  supply  would  be  di<* 


ouantity  of  labour  necessary  to  pro- 
duce corn,  experieilee  proves  has  loiig 
existed  in  favour  of  this  country,  with- 
out causing  the  dedred  efiect.    That 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  by 
causing  an  excess  of  suoply  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  would  reduce 
the  money-price  of  com,  isun^uestion- 
able ;  but  in  the  proportion  in  which' 
the  higher  money-pnce  here  is  caused 
by  taxation,  it  does  not  ftppeur  how 
tnis  lower  inice,  the  effect  en  import- 
ation, could  be  more  than  temporary, 
or  could  exist  longer  than  necessary  to 
dLminidb  the  home  jwoduce  in  propor- 
tion to  the  com  imported.    If  the 
amount  of  taxation  remained  the  same, 
the  cost  of  its  production,  so  far  as  it 
was  sfibcted  by  that  circumstance, 
could  not,  of  course,  be  diminished. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  a 
di^renoe  in  the  real  wages  of  iu>our. 
If  a  labourer  in  England  receives 
.double  the  quantity  of  food  and  ne- 
cessaries in  exchange  for  his  labour 
that  a  labourer  reaves  in  Poland, 
unless  tiie  real  wages  of  labour  are 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
com,  this  cause  of  the  higher  money 
price  of  corn  in  Eng^d  must  al&o 
remain  unaltered.  If  these  two  causea 
have  any  influence  in  maintaining  the 
higher  money-price  of  com  in  thia 
country,  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  might  probably  increase,  but 
could  never  diminish  their  efiect,  and 
it  must,  therefore,  be  impoesiUe  to 
predict  the  extent  to  which  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  may  be  car- 
ried.   Under  a  system  of  Free  Trade, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  would  be  Nos.  6,  5,  or  4, 
that  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  ahall  leave  it  to  Professor 
M'Culloch,  and  othen  who  «e  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  liinata 
and  pomtiOB  of  these  respective  nura- 


ISgf.3                         LciUrfrom  a  ScolUsh  Frtekoider^  f 

ben,  iimtkjnjmiif,  to  decide  this  most  notwithitaiidiDg  the  iiif(lm  pnoe  o£ 

important  question  ;  Imt  it  appears  to  com,  the  labourcr  leoeiyea  a  nmeh 

me,  that  the  said  Professor  would  be  larger  portion  of  it  in  exchange  for 

foliv  as  usefoUy  employed  for  the  pub-  his  labour  in  England  than  in  Prna^ 

lie  interest,  though  probably  not  so  sia.    As  far  as  his  interest,  therefore, 

much  so  for  his  own,  in  pNerambula-  is  concerned,  com  is  cheaper  in  £n0» 

ting  the  Island,  and  pointing  out  to  land— labour  is  the  money  with  whidi 

the  farmers  the  termination  of  No.  5,  he  purchases  com ;  and  m  the  coon* 

and  the  commencement  of  No.  6,  in  try  where  that  species  of  money  will 

their  respectife  farms,  as  in  mystify-  buy  the  greatest  quantity  of  it,  com 

itig  the  youth  of  Edinburgh,  by  deu-  ia  unquestionably  the  chnpest 

▼ering  tne  lectures  respecting  num-  It  is  estimated,  that  two-thirda  of 

bei;>,  whose  position  has  as  jet  only  ihe  whole  quantity  of  food  earned  by 

been  fixed  in  his  own  fertile  imagiua-  the  labourer  is  consumed  in  support* 

tioD.  ing  himself  and  family,  while  ue  re« 

I  wish  now  to  consider  what  would  maining  third  is  spent  in  lodoing,  do* 

be  the  immediate  efiect  on  the  labour-  thing,  and  luxuries.    Now  this  third, 

ing  population,  by  the  introduction  of  or  3s.  per  week,  is  more  than  the  whole 

a  urge  quantity  of  foreign  com,  and  wages  of  the  Prussian  labourer;  and 

the  consequent  ruin  of  some,  and  the  all  the  articles  of  coarse  woollen  and 

diminution  of  the  profits  of  all  the  cotton,  prindpaUy  used  as  dothmg  by 

^riculturists.  The  diminution  of  com,  the  labourinp;  classes,  ou^t  to   be 

ffrown  at  home,  would  diminish  the  cheaper  in  this  country,  which  exports 

demand  for  labour.  The  i>rice8  would  them,  than  in  Prussia,  where  they  ara 

be  lowered,  1st,  By  increasing  the  sup-  imported.    The  command  of  the  la* 

ply;  and,  Sd,  By  diminishing  the  ae«  bourer  in  England  and  Prussia  over 

mand.  The  price  of  com  wonid  be  low-  the  luxuries  and  conyenienoes  of  lifb^ 

er,  but  bow  could  that  benefit  the  man  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  power 

who  has  less  to  purchase  it  with?—-  which  the  third  of  their  respective 

dthough  the  price  of  com  was  lower,  money-wages  has  of  purchasing  thesa 

his  labour  might  exchange  for  a  much  commodities—that  is,  in  the  propor* 

less  quantity  of  it  than  when  it  was  tion  of  38.  to  10s. ;  and  it  ou^^t  ia 

higher ;   and  it  appears  to  me,  that  fact  to  be  still  greater,  inasmuch  aa 

corn  is  cheapest  m  that  country,  so  commodities  ougut  to  be  cheaper  ia 

hi  as  the  labourer  is  concerned,  where  ihe  country  which  exports  them  than 

labour  exdianges  for  the  greatest  quan-  in  the  ooimtry  wliich  imports  them* 

tity  of  it ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  eyi- 

that  com  is  cheaper  in  England,  than  dent  than  the  fact,  that  the  labourer 

in  Poland  and  Prussia,  does  not  admit  in  England  has  the  means  of  eomp 

of  a  question,  the  ayersge  priceof  wheat  manding  an  infinitely  greater  shttre  of 

in  F"gl«J>d  for  five  years,  from  l8Si;^  the  luxuries  and  conyeniences  of  life 

to  1884,  indusiye,  bang  5^.,  and  the  than  in  any  othes  country  in  Euiopew 

wages  of  the  labourer  bemg,  during  the  If  he  does  not  do  so,  taxation  is  un^ 

same  period,  9s.  per  week — the  aver-  questionably  the  sole  cause  whidi  pra* 

age  price  in  Russia,  for  the  same  pe«  vents  him  ;  and  to  its  reduction,  thera- 

riod,  being  37s.,  and  the  average  wages  fore,  he  must  look  as  his  only  remedy* 

diere  being  2s.  6d.  per  week.   There-  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  com,  in* 

five  55s.,  Uie  average  of  a  quarter  of  stead  of  being  beneficial  to  him,  would 

wheat  in  England,  divided  h^  9s.  will  be  directly  tne  reverse,-— even  suppo- 

give  within  a  fraction  of  the  sixth  part  sing  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 

of  a  quarter,  for  the  average  weekly  com  had  no  tendency  to  reduce  tha 

wages  of  England — while  STs.^^  the  quantity  of  its  given  price  in  exchangn 

niniHi 


average  of  a  ouarter  of  wheat  in  Prus-  xor  his  labour,— as  it  would  dimini 

sta,  mvided  by  Ss.  6d.,  will  give  for  the  value  of  com,  when  oompared  with 

the  aversge  weekly  wages  in  Prussia  colonial  produce  and  manufactniad 

a  trifle  more  than  the  elevenUi  part  of  commodities,  it  would,  in  that  propor« 

amiarter.    It  Uius  appears,  that  the  tion,  diminidi  his  power  of  purchasing 

leak  wages  of  labour  have  been  for  the  them. 

last  five  years,  in  England  and  Prus*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 

aa,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  that  the  aidmission  of  foreign  oom  be- 

elevenj  or  not  very  far  from  double  in  yond  the  defidt,  if  a  dmat  eslati^ 

England  what  they  were  in  Prussia;  when  compured  with  the  demand^ 

andit  is  thus  distinctly  proved,  that,  must  diminish  the  home-produce,  and 
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}if  tkit  hmmui  kmm  Ae  dcownd  ibr 
libtor^  uilMt  the  iBcrenfriD  demtnd 
te  nupomilwtvrliig  labour  ftOlj  eqvtls 
ihe  decreaie  in  tbe  demand  tor  agri- 
oaltmal  labour.  If^  for  example^  there 
k  an  importatkm  of  1000  qnarterB  of 
oom  into  this  eoantry,  and  a  conito- 

Soent  diminntion  in  the  demand  for 
tboor  equal  to  the  quantity  required 
aa  grow  theee  1000  quartcn,  unlen 
the  importation  canaed  a  demand  for 
manulactnrea  from  abroad  over  and 
•bote  what  we  oould  otherwise  faave 
exported,  and  equal  to  the  employ- 
ment of  all  ^e  labour  before  occupied 
in  growing  these  1000  qtiarten>  it  ia 
eleir  that  there  must  be  a  diminution 
ii  the  denumd  for  labourj  and  con- 
■equenily  in  ita  real  wi^^es^  in  the 
•mount  of  the  comforts,  or  conye* 
niencet  which  the  labouring  dames 
will  be  able  to  command  ;  and  if  we 
aralo  be  guided  bt  the  experience  of 
the  laiA  few  moDtlM,  we  must  con« 
dnde,  that  no  such  ^Ebet  is  likely  to 
be  produoed  as  the  exportation  of  the 
admtional  quantity  m  manufactures 
hi  eooseqnenee  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  com.  If  a  Polish  nobkman 
exports  1000  quarters  of  wheat  to 
England,  will  he,  in  conseouence,  im- 
port into  Poland  the  whole  value  of 
these  1000  quarters  in  English  cot- 
ton goods  and  cutlery  ?  or  would  not 
Preach  wines  and  silks,  Flemish  lace 
and  cambrics,  oome  in  for  their  share  f 
It  k  perfectly  dear,  that  the  impor- 
tntion  of  foreign  com  into  this  coun- 
try, if  it  did  not  diminish  the  demand. 
When  compared  with  the  supply  of 
labour,  could  not  reduce  the  Kai  Va- 
ges  of  Ubour ;  and  as  long  as  the  real 
wi^es  of  labour  are  hi^er  in  this 
country,  the  value  of  the  artides  that 
are  principally  produced  by  labour 
must  also  be  higncr. 

The  wished-for  ofegect  of  reducing 
Ae  wages  of  labour  in  this  country  to 
a  leyd  with  the  wages  of  the  cond- 
nent,  is  perfectly  unattainable,  except 
by  inflicting  ihe  most  severe  suffering 
on  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring 
fMipolation.  The  numerous  petidons 
that  are  now  presenting  from  die  ma- 
nnfiictuiinff  districts,  m  favour  of  a 
meaauie  whidi  ia  avowedly  to  reduce 
Images,  shows  how  easily  die  labour- 
ing classes  maybe  decdvedas  todidr 
own  leal  interesta. 

Were  we,  however,  to  admit  to  thdr 
Mtet  CBEtent,  the  wildest  dreams  of 


manuiacturing  prospeiity,  wlddi  di^ 
theoriats  of  the  present  day  assure  on 
will  result  from  a  perfeedy  Free  Sya-> 
tem  of  Trade,— if,  f^rom  tne  eflbcta  of 
diis  systesB,  our  manufoctuiing  wealth 
should  increase  in  so  extraoroinary  n 
manner,  that  the  soUs  which  at  pre* 
aent  we  are  informed  are  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  oom,  and  whose  ctdtiva- 
don  is  die  cause  of  all  our  distoesBy 
diould,  nevertheless,  soon  beomne  tie* 
cessary  io  suppli^  ihe  tables  of  our  hx^ 
uriaus  meehanicM  with  fresh  mtOe  and 
butter,  and  by  that  means  affb¥d  a  rent 
io  the  landlord f  which,  under  their  prem 
sent  short-sighted  system,  they  can  never 
hope  to  o^tozn*— Were  all  diese  re- 
sults, the  effects  of  the  wonder-work- 
inff  system  of  Free  Trade,  to  be  reali- 
sed, of  whidi,  as  yet,  I  lament  to  say» 
diere  is  litde  prospect;  still,  however^ 
recent  and  dire  experience  proves  that 
manufacturing  speouhtdon  will  ooca* 
donally  so  overstock  the  market,  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  manufactured  gooda 
below  the  cost  of  their  production; 
and  depending  for  their  existence,  aa 
a  large  pordon  of  our  population  most 
then  do,  on  the  importation  of  com 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  is  It  no| 
possible  that  manufacturing  enterprise, 
aided  by  machinery,  might  produce  ia 
one  year  as  many  cotton  goods  as  all 
the  Polish  and  Russian  boors  could 
consume  in  ten  ? 

What  would  we  then  have  to  ofl&r 
in  exchange  for  their  com,  if  a  defi^ 
dent  harvest  should  unfwtunatdy  oo- 
indde  with  this  overflow  of  mann- 
factures?  Could  the  government  of 
Russia  be  blamed  fqr  prohibiting  the 
export  of  the  usual  quantity  of  com  ? 
At  whose  feet  would  the  manufkctu- 
rers  then  lay  their  petitions  for  relief? 
Not  at.those  of  our  own  gracious  So- 
vereign ;  for  this  country  would  then 
possess  neither  the  food  nor  the  means 
of  purdiasingit;  abject  recourse  would 
become  necessary  to  the  compassion  of 
the  Clian  of  Rusda:  and  migjbt  he' 
not  be  said  to  hold  the  rdns  of  uni- 
versal empire  in  his  hands,  when  poo* 
sessed  of  the  food  of  the  only  people 
capable  of  resisting  him  ?  In  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr  Elliot,  Woe  would  then 
betide  England  such  as  die  never  bo* 
fore  knew,  when  the  food  of  a  laige 
portion  of  her  population  was  found 
to  depend  on  tne  prosperity  of  her 
Ck>tton-trade.    I  am^  Sib,  &e. 

A  Scottish  Faj(B9oi,nBa. 


*  Ibrreas  on  the  Com  Laws. 
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Section  VL 

Thbbb  have  been  critics  who  made  twice  about  his  throat,  and  ittimouiit 

BO  scrapie  of  referring  the  Laocoon  his  head  with  their  crests.  This  picture 

to  the  period  of  the  Emperors,  t.  e.  fills  the  imagtnation,  the  noblest  parts 

to  a  Post- Virgilian  af;e ;  not  meaning  are  stifled  by  pessure,  and  the  venom 

to  deny,  however,  that  it  was  a  work  is  carried  straight  to  the  face.  Nerer- 

cf  Grecian  art.    This  opinion  they  theless,  it  was  no  picture  for  the  artist; 

founded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  resem-  the  object  for  him  was  to  exhibit  the 

Uanoe    between    the  £^oup  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  and  the  pain  on 

aeolptor,  and  the  description  of  the  the  body ;  to  do  which,  it  wasneces- 

poet,  which  was  too  close  and  drcum-  sary  that  he  should  expose  the  person 

stantial  to  be  thought  pure  matter  of  freely  to  view,  and  without  allowing 

accident  ;  and,  in  a  question  of  origi-  of  any  external  pressure  that  could 

nal  conception,  they  took  it  for  granted  affect  the  free  play  of  the  agitated 

that  all  the  presumptions  were  on  the  nerves  or  the  labouring  musdes.  Folds 

side  of  the  poet.    Apparently,  they  as  complete  as  those  in  the  Virgilian 

forgot  tbat,  without  supposing  either  picture,  would   have   concealed  the 

to  have  borrowed  from  the  other,  a  whole  body ;  and  that  peculiar  con« 

third  case  is  conceivable,  vis.   that  traction  of  the  abdomen,  so  expressive 

both  were  indebted  to  a  oonunon  mo-  of  bodily  anguish,  must  have  been  in- 

del  of  some  older  period.  visible.   Any  parts  that  might  have 

Waiving  this  question,  however,  I  still  remained  exposed  above  and  be- 

wiQ  suppose  the  artist  to  have  imita-  low  the  folds,  or  between  them,  ne- 

ted  the  poet,  as  a  convenient  assump-  cessarily  bearing  marks  of  protrusion 

tion  for  exhibiting,  in  the  deviations  and  tumor,  would  have  indicated,  not 

of  the  imitator  from  his  model,  the  so  much  the  pains  within,  as  the  ex- 

cfaaiaeteristicdiflferenoes  of  their  seve-  temal  pressure.    The  folds  about  the 

fal  arts.  throat,  by  increasing  greatly  the  vo« 

The  father  and  his  two  sons  are  re-  lume  of  that  part,  would  have  had 

presented,  by  both  sculptor  and  poet,  the  further  disadvantage  of  disturbing 

as  linked  into  one  intricate  nodus  by  that  pyramidical  tendency  to  a  point, 

the  volaminous  folds  of  the  snakes ;  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  under  the 

an  idea  which  is  indisputably  very  present  arrangement  of  the  group ; 

happy  and  picturesque.  In  the  distri**  whilst  the  pointed  snaky  crests,  tower- 

bution  of  tnese  folds,  it  will  be  ob«  ing  abruptly  into  the  air  from  a  basis 

served,  that  Virgil  has  been  careful  to  so  disproportionately  broad,  would  have 

leave  die  arms  at  liberty,  in  order  to  harshly  broken  up  the  present  sym« 

sUow  full  activity  to  the  hands.    In  metrical  contraction  of  the  proportions. 

this  the  artist  could  not  but  follow  The  ancient  sculptors'saw  at  a  glance, 

him,  for  nothing  gives  more  life  and  that  a  change  of  plan  was  in  this  in- 

expressimi   than  the  motion  of  the  stance  prescribed  by  their  art,  and 

hands ;   and  in  a  state  of  passion,  they  transferred  the  folds  from  the 

above  all,  the  most  speaking  oounte-  body  and  throat,  to  the  legs  and  the 

nance,  without  their  aid,  would  become  feet.  So  arranged,  they  caused  no  con- 

untrnpresaive.  Arms,  glued  to  the  side  striction  or  concedment  that  could  in- 

by  the  limbs -of  the  snakes,  would  terfere  with  the  expression;  on  the 

uve  petrified  the  whole  life  and  ani-  contrary,  they  suggested  the  ideas  of 

mation  of  the  group.  But  beyond  this  flight  impeded,  and  of  immobility; 

aing^ciieumstance  of  disengaging  the  ideas  which  reconcile  the  mind  to 

aims,  there  is  no  other  in  the  poet's  that  perpjetuation  of   a    momentary 

management  of  the  folds,  which  the  state,  which  it  belongs  to  this  art  to 

artist  oonld  have  adopted  with  advan-  present. 

tage.    In  the  Virgilian  Laocoon,  the  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened, 

snakes  are  wound  twice  about  his  neck,  that  the  critics  have  failed  to  notice 
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thii  difibrenoe  between  the  statue  end  colai  from  his  poetic  model  P  Drapery 
the  poem.  Aieoond  diSBateaot,  which  ip  the  poet's  hands  is  no  drapery ;  for 
all  of  them  have  noticed^  (though  not  it  conceak  nothing.  Let  Vugu  robe 
so  much  to  praise  as  to  excuse  it^)  re*  Ins  Laoooon^  or  unrobe  him,  the  ef- 
spects the  costume.  Virgil's Laoooon is  feet  is  all  one;  for  our  imagination 
in  his  priestly  attire;  but  in  the  sculp-  looks  through  sll  disguises.  Invest 
tor^s  group,  ne  and  both  of  his  sons  the  forehead  with  the  pontifical  dis- 
appear naked.  Some  people  have  dis-  dem  ;  in  the  poet's  hands  this  takes 
covered  a  gross  absuidity  in  this  re-  nothing   from   the   effect ;    nay,    it 


presentation  of  a  royal  priest  presiding  strengthens  the  impression  of  the 

naked  at  a  sacrifice.   And  the  answer,  lamity,  by  exhibiting. the  venr  symbol 

made  very  giavely  by  Uie  connoisseurs,  of  his  priestly  office,  which  every- 

haa  been— that  unquestioBably  it  is  where  dae  commanded  homage  and 

a  great  offimce  against  costume ;  but  veneration,  steeped  in  the  uiihulowed 

that  it  was  unavoidable,  the  artist  not  venom  of  ihe  reptile.  But  this  subor- 

having  it  in  his  power  to  give  his  fi»  dinate  efibct  would,  in  the  sculptor's 

guns  a  becoming  attire*  Heavy  folds,  hands,  have  interfered  with  the  main 

say  they,  have  a  bad  eSBtct  in  sculp-  one.  A  diadem,  or  fillet,  would  have 

tare :  of  two  evils,  the  artist  has  cho-  partially  concealed  the  forehead ;  and 

sen  the  least;  and  has  preferred  to  m  the  forehead  is  seated  the  main 

tseenass  upon  the  very  truth  of  the  expression.*  As,  therefore,  in  the  dr- 

reahty,  ratinr  than  to  violate  the  pri-  cumstanoe  of  the  shriek,  he  had  sacri« 

mal  law  of  his  art  in  the  drapery.  The  fieed  the  expression  to  the  beauty,  ao 

olgiBCtioa  wouM  have  been  regarded  here  the  artist  sacrificed  the  costume 

by  the  ancient  artists,  as  ludicrous  in  to  the  expression.    Universally,  in« 

a  degree,  which  would  have  ao^tted  deed,  costume  was  slighted  by  the 

them  of  any  obligation  to  answer  it  ancients ;  for,  with  their  art  under  its. 

For,  snppeae  that  the  texture  of  dra-  highest  law,  which  is  Beauty,  they 

pery  fieceas  much  within  the  imita-  felt  that  costume  of  any  form  was  ir- 

tive  powers  of  sculpture  as  of  painting,  reconcilable.  Necessity  it  was  that  in* 

womd/Ao^  prove  tnat  die  sculptor  had  vented  clothes;  and  what  has  art  to 

unnecessarily  departed  in  this  parti-  do  with  necessity  ?  t  But  drapery  also 


*  As  regards  the  expression  of  intense  bodily  torment,  possibly  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  cwtainly  in  any  greater  latitude  it  is  untrue. 

f  Here  is  a  singular  specimen  of  logic : — ^Necessity  invented  clothes ;  and, 
therefore,  art  can  bave  nothing  to  do  with  drapery.     On  the  same  principle,  art 
w«dd  have  nothing  to  do  with  architecture.     What  is  the  minor  proposition  by 
which  Leasing  vroold  connect  bis  conclusion  with  his  migor  ?    Manifestly  this-—, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  aihie  art,  as  distinguished  from  a  mechanic  art, 
to  aiford  the  utmost  range  to  the  Jiree  activities  of  the  creative  faenlty ;  so  that,  for 
instance^  it  would  oblitmte  this  idea  if  it  were  to  pursue  any  end  to  ^ich  the  un- 
derstanding could  point  out  neceuarify  the  means  and  shortest  course.    This  is  what 
the  understanding  does  with  regard  fo  a  purpose  of  utility  in  a  meehanie  art ;  the 
means  are  here  given,  and  virtaally  pre-eziit  in  the  end ;  and  are  unfolded  by  the 
imderstanding^  gradually  and  tentatively,  as  respects  the  individual  artist,  but  with 
the  severest  necessity  as  respects  the  object;  so  that,  if  ever  the  artist  may  seem 
to  have  any  freedom,  it  is  only  so  long  as  he  mistakes  his  course.   Such  is  the  ellip-  ' 
sis  of  Lessmg^  which,  however,  is  of  no  avail  to  his  condusion.    Necessity  Invented 
dress,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  necessity  continues  to  preside  over  it  ;-.-a 
necessity,  derived  from  climate  and  circumstances,  dictates  a  certain  texture  of  the 
dress— a  necessity,  derived  from  the  human  form  and  limbs,  dictates  a  certain  ar* 
rangement  and  corresponding  adaptation.    But  thus  far  dress  is  within  the  provinee 
of  a  mechanic  art    Afterwards,  and  perhaps,  in  a  very  genial  clunate,  not  afterwanis 
but  originally,  dress  is  cultivated  as  an  end  per  te,  both  directly  for  its  beauty,  anpl  as 
a  means  of  suggesting  many  pleasing  ideas  of  rank— power-*youtb— eex,  or  profes- 
sion.    Cultivated  for  this  end,  the  study  of  drapery  is  a  Jbie  art ;  and  a  draped  sta- 
tue is  a  work  not  in  one,  but  in  two  d^artments  of  art.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  the 
sense  of  necessity  and  absolute  limitation  is  banished  from  the  idea  of  a  fine  art  On 
the  contrary,  this  sense  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  resisting,  (and  therefore  rea- 
Kiing)  the  sense  of  freedom ;  the  freedom  of  a  fine  art  is  found  not  in  the  absence 
of  restraint,  but  in  the  conflict  with  it     The  beauty  of  dancing,  for  instance,  as  to 


fan  its  appropriate  faeaufty  s-^^nnti  self  widi  the  mfbrtor?   I  siuipeet  tHat 

ed ;  bat  of  what  rank  as  eonpared  tfae  moat  perfiict  nttter  of  dn^ttr^ 

wHh  the  baanty  of  ^e  hnmaii  imn  ?  fay  that  very  atootui^fataCTit,  pointi 

And  wfao,  that  could  readi  die  faififa*  to  his  fskn  dfefideneMB. 
eat  eflbcta  of  art,  would  cohtont  hini- 


Section  VII. 

MyasnuapCion^tbat^epoe^La-  in    the  strongest   light  die  wMom 

oeoon  was  the  original  croatiott,  tends  #hidi  preiidel  o¥er iSs  imitetfen.  He 

in  no  respect  to  the  disparagement  of  followed  another  indeed^faut  not  Mind* 

the  seolptor;  say  rather  that  it  places  ly^  or  so  ss  ever  to  he  led  astray  hy 


ooe  part  of  it,  lies  in  the  conflict  betwesn  the  freedom  of  the  motion  and  the  law  of 
cqufibriamy  which  is  constantly  threstened  by  it;  sometimes  also  in  the  intricacy 
of  the  fignre,  which  is  constantly  tending  to  swerve  firom  a  law  which  it  constantly 
obeys;  and  sometimes  in  the  mutusl  reference  of  two  corresponding  dancers  or  a 
centripetal  reference  of  the  whole,  where  the  UmncK,  as  it  were,  of  the  motion,  and  pas- 
sion of  Che  music,  seem  likely  to  impress  a  centrifugal  tendency.  Moreover,  it  is  as 
ineonnderate  in  Lesslng  to  suggest  any  opposition  between  the  beauty  of  drapery 
and  the  heanty  of  the  human  form,  as  between  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  which  may 
obscnre,  hot  may  also  reflect  its  lustre.  They  are  not  in  opposition,  but  coalesce  to 
a  eomwon  clfiset ;  and  the  fiikt  is,  that  in  nature  nei^er  the  grace  nor  the  majesty 
of  the  haasan  ligirt^  fs  capMe  of  being  fully  drawn  6iit  except  by  drapery.  In  part 
tMa  saay  ha  owmg  to  the  fiMt,  that  we  are  too  little  iamiliar  with  the  midraped 
igan,tafaaabls«o  readily,  la  that  state,  to  judge  of  lu  proportions,  iti  attitude^  or 
ita  motioii ;  sod  partly  to  the  great  power  of  drapery  tinder  the  law  of  assoeiatloB. 
Bat  in  a  atill  giaster  degree  it  is  doe  to  the  origiiisl  adaptation,  nekher  aeeideatal 
aor  darivativa^  of  dfapery  to  tfie  hnnum  flgaia ;  vtiiOh  is  ffsonded  in  some  measuife 
en  its  power  of  lepeatlog  the  flawing  outlines  of  the  haman  flgore  in  another  and 
■ere  flaent  amterial ;  wheaoe  arises  the  pleMnra»  noticed  by  a  philoeophic  eritioas 
so  aUaasiwaly  diffised,  of  similitode  in  dimimilitude.  That  drapery  is  not  essential 
ia  senl^taie,  aad  that  the  hifl^iest  efliects  of  scalptnre  are  in  fiict  prodnoed  without 
it*  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  this  very  hnr,  of  the  interfusion  of  the  similar 
aad  the  dissimilar;  for.  in  order  that  any  effect  shoald  be  felt  as  the  idem  m aliem, 
it  IS  necessary  that  each  should  be  distinctly  perceived ;  whereas,  in  scolptursl  d^ 
peiyt  from  the  absence  of  shading  and  of  coleurln^  the  **  altemm"  is  not  sufficient- 
ly peredved  oi  an  ''  alteruBL"  There  is  another,  and  a  transcendent  reason  for  the 
in  effects  of  sculptural  dnpery,  into  wluch  the  former  reason  merges.  For  why  ^car 
scttlptare  reject  colouring;  and  why  is  it  that  just  taste  has  always  approved  of  the 
sightless  eyes  in  statues  ?  Manifestly,  on  the  general  and  presiding  law  which  deter- 
mines the  distinctions  of  the  statuesque  from  the  picturesque.  The  characteristic 
aim  of  painting  is  reslity  and  life ;  of  sculpture,  id^ity  and  duration.  FsiAting  is 
sensnous  and  eoncrete ;  sculpture  abstract  and  imaginative.  The  existere  and  the 
enr  of  the  metaphysicians  express  the  two  modes  of  being  which  they  severally  em- 
body. Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  Jesus  Clirist  has  been  perpetually  painted,  and 
bat  rarely  sculptured ;  for  in  this  mysterious  incarnation,  this  entrance  of  Deity 
witUn  the  shade  of  time  and  pasSfott,  We  must  recoUect  that  the  divine  is  the  true 
aatare  of  Christ,  aad  the  human  his  superinduced  nature;  consequently  it  is  to  his 
hammi  nature,  as  hi  this  case  the"  preternatural,  that  our  attention  is  called.  Life, 
thetafore^  or  iNuag  in  time— which  is  here  the  uppermost  idem,  fits  the  conception  of 
a  Christ  to  f^^s^g  But  if  the  case  had  been  rsversedi  aad  a  natare  origmaUy  hu- 
maa  were  supposed  to  liave  projected  itself  into  eternity,  and  in  some  unspeakable 
way  to  have  muted  itself  with  the  Deity,  the  divine  nature  would,  in  this  syntliesisof 
two  nstures,  have  been  the  preternatural  or  superinduced,  and  the  human  nature  the 
ground.  Such  a  conception  would  be  adapted  to  sculpture ;  and  some  such  con- 
ception is  ia  foct  embodied  in  the  sublime  head  of  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum* 
in  wliich  are  ohited  the  expressions  of  ineffable  benignity  with  infinite  duration.  But 
to  letam  from  this  illustration,  if  the  sense  of  the  enduring  aad  the  essential  be  thus 
predomhiant  in  sculpture,  it  then  becomes  plain,  why  a  thmg  so  accidental  and  so 
ftiH  as  drapery  diould  tend  to  disturb  its  highest  effects. 
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him  in  the  minatest  trifle.  True,  he 
had  -a  model ;  yet  as  this  model  was 
to  be  tranaUted  oat  of  one  art  into 
anotiier,  room  enough  was  left  him 
for  originality  of  thought  to  be  mani- 
fested in  his  deviations  from  his  arche- 
type ;  and  this  originality  is,  in  fact, 
such  as  to  place  him  in  the  same  rank, 
as  to  ciegree  of  merit,  with  the  poet 
whom  he  imitated. 

It  appears  then,  that  admirable  as 
the  picture  is  in  the  management  of 
Virgil,  there  are  traite  in  it,  notwith- 
standing, incapable  of  being  transfer- 
red to  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor. 
The  notion,  ther^ore,  that  a  good 
poetic  description  must  also  furnish  a 
good  picture  in  the  painter's  sense, 
and  that  a  poet  has  only  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  delineation  as  an  artist 
can  follow  him,  admits  of  great  limi- 
tation ;  a  limitation,  by  the  way, 
which  might  have  been  presumea, 
even  in  default  of  any  positive  exam- 

ges,  simply  from  a  consideration  of 
e  wider  compass  of  poetry,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  images;  for 
these,  being  less  essentially  sensuous 
than  in  the  other  arts,  can  co-exist 
without  loss  c£  their  separate  effects, 
in  greater  number  and  variety,  than 
the  objects  themselves,  or  their  natu- 
ral, signs  can  do  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  time. 

That  poetry  is  the  art  of  greatest 
comprehension ;  that  effects  are  with- 
in its  power  unattainable  to  painting ; 
and  that  a  poet  may  often  have  good 
reasons  to  prefer  the  non-picturesque 
to  the  picturesque ;  these  are  truths 
which  seem  to  nave  been  but  little 
contemplated :  and,  accordingly,  upon 
the  slightest  differences  detected  be- 
tween the  ancient  poets  and. artists, 
criticism  has  been  confounded.  The 
elder  poets,  for  example,  generally  in- 
vest Bacchus  with  horns.  Strange, 
then,  says  Spence,  that  horns  are  so 
rarely  found  on  his  statues.  The  boms 
of  Bucchus,  however,  were  no  natural 
horns,  like  those  of  fawns  and  satyrs ; 
they  were  simply  a  frontal  ornament. 


asaumed  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  He 
could  appear,  therefore,  unhomed  ; 
and  did  so,  when  he  chose  to  reveal 
himself  in  his  vimn  beauty.  Now  it 
was  predsely  under  that  aspect  that 
the  artist  wished  to  present  him  ;  and 
hence  his  obligation  to  dismiss  all  ad- 
juncts that  might  disturb  that  impres- 
sion. Such  an  adjunct  were  the  horns 
attached  to  the  diadem.  Such  an  ad- 
junct was  the  diadem  itself,  which 
concealed  the  beautiful  forehead,  and 
on  that  account  is  found  upon  the  sta- 
tues as  rarely  as  the  horns,  although 
not  less  frequently  attributed  by  the 
poets  to  Bacchus  as  its  inventor.  To 
the  poet  both  horns  and  diadem  were 
simply  a  source  of  beautiful  aUusions 
to  the  acts  and  character  of  the  god  : 
the  artist,  on  the  contrary,  found  tnem 
hindrances  in  his  way — ^that  inter- 
posed between  the  display  of  beauties 
greater  than  themselves.  And  if  my 
notion  be  true — ^that  Bacchus  was  sur- 

named  ^ifts^^n,  in  reference  to  a  power 
of  manifesting  himself  in  a  beautiful 
or  a  dreadful  form,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that,  of  two  modes 
of  figuring  him,  the  artist  should 
adopt  that  which  best  corresponded 
with  the  purposes  of  his  own  art. 

Statins  and  Valerius  Flaocus  have 
both  described  Venus  under  the  pas- 
sion of  anger,  with  features  so  shock- 
ingly disfigured  by  that  passion,  that 
we  should  be  apt  to  take  ner  for  one 
of  the  Furies,  rather  than  for  the  God- 
dess of  Love.  Now,  without  any  view 
to  the  defence  of  these  particular  pas- 
sages, I  shall  here  make  one  general 
observation  on  the  principle  which 
they  involve.  The  gods,  and  other 
supernatural  creations  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  poet,  are  not  entirely  un« 
der  the  same  law  of  art.  To  thie  artist 
they  ate  no  more  than  impersonated 
abstractions ;  and,  that  they  may  be 
understood  and  recognised  for  what 
they  are,  must  always  retain. the  same 
svmbollc  characteristics.  Treated  by 
tne  poet,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
substantial  concrete  persons,  *  who^ 
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Treated  by  the  poet,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  substantial  concrete  persons,"  4^ — 
The  subject  of  allegory,  and  its  proper  treatment  in  the  arts,  is  too  extensive  and 
too  profound  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  note.  Yet  one  difficulty,  which  perplexes 
many  readers  (and  in  proportion  as  they  are  thoughtful  readers)  of  allegoric  fables, 
&c,  may  here  be  noticed,  because  it  is  met  by  this  distinction  of  Lesamg.  In  such 
lable^  the  course  of  the  action  carries  the  different  persons  into  the  necessity  of 
doing  and  suffering  many  things  eztre-essential  to  their  allegorical  character.  Thus, 
for  enmple,  Charity  is  broqglc'by  the  conduct  of  the  story  mto  the  various  accident 
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beaides  their  imivenalAltiibateB,  may  that  idea  ;-^BOt  to  tie  them  doinito'tlie 
hrisg  forward^  as  oecaaion  preaents,  aevererule^  which  aome  would  impoae^ 
other  quafitiea  and  afiectum?^  that,  for  of  deviatiDg  from  the  atricUy  easeo* 
the  mamenty  aaperaede  and  throw  into  tial  attribotea  no  further  than  to  their 
the  ahade  their  abatract  character,  immediate  conaequencea.  Let  ua  take 
Venus,  for  example,  to  the  acolptor,  the  caae  of  Venua  delivering  the  VoU 
ia  the  mere  principle  of  the  aexual  canian  armour  to  her  son  ^neaa.  Here 
love  ;  ahe  muat,  therefcve,  be  clothed,  the  act  ia  of  that  kind,  which,  though 
with  the  retirmg  beauty  and  the  gra-  extra^eaaential  to  the  abatract  charao« 
ciofas  charma  that  fascmate  ua  in  be-  ter  of  a  Venua,  may  yet  bend  to  the 
lovedobjecta.  Theaecharacteriaticabe-  aculptor'a  purpoaea ;  for  there  ia  no- 
long  to  theabetractconception  ;  and  the  thin^  here  to  prevent  him  from  giving 
least  deviation  from  thia  ideal  would  to  hu  Venua  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
d^aadve  therepreaentativeimage.  Sup-  which  belong  to  her  aa  the  Goddeaa  of 
poae,  for  inaiance,  that  her  beauty  love*  .  But  take, the  caae  of  the  aame 
were  figured,  not  coy  and  retreating,  Venua  avenging' her  inaulted  authori* 
bdt  majeatio — ^here  we  ahould  have  at  tr  upon  tbe  men  of  Lemnoa,  where 
OQoe  a  Juno,  no  matter  what  were  the  ane  la  exbibited  deaoending  upon  It 
artiat'a  design.  Give  to  the  charma  a  gloomv  cloud  in  dilated  proportiona, 
leas  gracious  and  more  commanding  with  cheeka  inflamed,  hair  dianevelled, 
air,  and  ipso  Jado  we  aball  have  a  a  black  robe  thrown  looaely  about  her, 
Minerva.  A  wrathful  Venua,  there-  and  a  torcb  graaped  iu  her  hand  ;— 
foie»  to  the  aeulptor,  ia  a  nngatoiy  thia  clearly  ia  no  phaaia  under  which 
eoDoeption ;  for  love,  ctt  love,  can  nei-  ahe  coidd  be  contemplated  by  the  art* 
ther  be  wrathful  nor  vindictive.  With  iat ;  there  being  no  room  here  for  any 
the  poet  the  caae  ia  otherwise ;  to  him,  traita  by  which  he  could  auggeat  her 
abo,  Venua  is  the  imperaonated  prin-  univeraal  character.  But  to  the  poet 
dpte  of  lovej— but  then  aomething  be-  auch  an  attitude  and  action  are  not  ill 
side ;  ahe  ia  not  merelv  the  imper-  adanted :  since  he  haa  it  in  hia  power 
aonated  principle,  but  auo  the  incar-  to  place  in  direct  juxta-poeition  to  thia 
nate  principle;  for  ahe  ia  the  goddea  attitude  of  fury  another  more  appro- 
of  lofie,  that  ia,  a  liring  creature,  with  priate  to  the  goddeaa,  and  carrying  in- 
her  own  separate  individuality  super-  to  the  very  heart  of  the  tranaitory 
added  to  her  abatract  character,  and  paaaion  a  aense  of  the  calm  and  im- 
oonaeqvently  no  leaa  capable  of  ab-  mortal  beauty  which  it  has  for  a  mo- 
herreuce  than  of  deaire.  ment  been  permitted  to  disturb. 

Tnut  it  is,  that  in  complex  groups,  In  short,  the  poet  haa  an  exduaive 
the  artiat  enjojra  the  aame  privilege  privilege  of  painting  by  negative  tndta, 
with  the  poet  of  introducing  Venua  or  and  of  ao  blending  theae  with  the  po- 
any  other  divinity  aa  a  real  exiatence,  aitive,  aa  to  melt  two  oppoaite  forma 
and  dotbed  with  functiona  extra-ea-  of  revelation  into  unity.  On  thia  aide 
snttal  to  tbe  idea  which  ahe  rerae-  atanda  a  Venua,  in  the  radiance  and 
aenta.  But,  if  extra-eaaential,  they  glory  of  her  charma,  her  treaaea  con- 
must  at  least  never  be  contradictory  to  fined  by  golden  dasps,  and  her  asuie 


^aad  aituations  of  a  traveller;  Hope  ia  represented  as  the  object  of  sexual  love,  &c  ^ 
And,  ia  all  such  cases,  the  allegoric  character  is  for  the  moment  suspended  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  necessities  of  tbe  story.  But  in  this  there  is  no  error.  For  allegoric 
cbaraetera,^  treated  acoorduig  to  the  rigour  of  thia  objection,  would  be  volatilized  in- 
to aaefe  impersonated  abstractions,  which  is  not  designed.  They  are  meant  to  oe- 
eopya  midway  atation  between  the  absolute  realities  of  human  life,  and  the  pure 
abstnedoiis  of  tbe  logical  understanding.  Accordingly  they  are  represented  not  aa 
men  iasperaonated  prindplea,  but  as  incarnate  prindpies.  The  office  and  acts  of 
a  coDcrrte  being  are  therefore  rightly  attributed  to  them,  with  this  restriction,  how- 
ever, that  no  function  of  the  concrete  nature  is  ever  to  obscure  or  to  contradict  the 
abstraction  impersonated,  but  simply  to  hdp  forward  the  action  in  and  by  whidi 
that  abstraction  is  to  reveal  itself  There  is  no  fivther  departure^  therefore,  in  this 
mode  of  treating  aliegoiy,  from  the  naked  form  of  mere  fleshless  personification,  than 
ia  fssential  to  ita  poetic  effect.— A  commentary  on  Spjenser*s  mode  of  treating  dle- 
goiy,  at  one  time  conteqaphited  by  Mr  Coleridge,  would  mifold  the  law  and  principlea 
which  govern  thia  mode  of  exhibiting  abstractions  aa  applied  to  all  the  arts. 
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robe  flMtioff  aroiiiid  her:  on  that 
sttnds  a  goddew;— imoAery  and  yet 
the  HSne;  stripped  of  her  eestiu; 
•nned—tet  witn  far  other  flMDesi  and 
with  more  terrific  shafts  and  aooon^ 
paniied  by  kindred  furies.  These  are 
two  opposite  exhibitions  of  one  and 
the  same  power ;  the  artist  can  codii- 
bit  bnt  one  of  these ;  the  poet  oan  ex- 


hibit boHi  in  dirieet  aneDessiiib.  Shall 
thtt  weakness  of  the  one  beoonie  a  law 
Ibrthestrei^of  theotherP  IfPaiikt* 
ing  be  the  sister  of  Boe«ry»  let  her 
not  be  an  envious  sister ;  nor  let  the 
younger  deny  to  the  elder  any  orna- 
ments wtaatsoercr^simply  beoMisethey 
are  nnsoitable  to  herself.    ' 


Section  VIIL 


In  thete  compariHons  of  the  aitirt 
and  the  poet,  a  prindpdi  regsid  must 
be  directed  to  this  question^  Whether 
each  were  in  equal  circumstances  of 
liberty^  so  as  to  be  able  to  aim  at  the 
h%hest  effedU  in  his  art,  widiout  ex- 
ternal constraint 

Such  a  constraint  existed  to  the  art- 
ist not  nnfrequently  in  the  national 
religion.  A  work,  destined  to  religions 
uses  in  the  public  worship,  could  not 
always  sim  at  that  pure  form  of  excel- 
lence which  might  have  been  realixed 
under  a  isingleand  undivided  attention 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  Su- 
perstition had  loaded  Uie  gods  with 
unages  addiesMd  to  the  sense:  and 
thus  it  hsppened  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful amonffst  the  gods  were  not  al- 
ways worshipped  under  their  most 
beautiful  forms. 

Another  mode  of  constraint  existed 
in  the  internal  difficulties  and  limita- 
tioos  of  arL  The  personified  abstrac- 
tions of  the  poet  were  sufficiently  cha- 
lacterixedl^  the  names  and  the  sort  of 
actions  attributed  to  them.  But  to  the 
artist  these  means  of  explaining  him- 
self were  denied.  By  way  of  interpre- 
tation to  All  personifications,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  connecting 
with  Uiem  certain  sensuous  imsges  or 
emblems.  These  images,  being  under- 
stood in  a  sense  different  from  their 
direct  literal  import,  gave  to  the  per- 
sonifications which  they  accompanied 
the  rank  and  title  of  AUegoric  figures. , 
A  woman,  for  instance,  with  a  bridle 
In  her  hand,  or  a  woman  leaning 
ap;ain8t  a  pillar,  are  in  the  arts  all^po- 
nc  personages ;  that  is,  impersonated 
abstractions 'expounded  by  emblems. 
But  the  corresponding  creations  of 
Poetry,  viz.  Temperance  and  Constan- 
cy, are  simply  impersonated  abstrao* 
tions,  and  not  allegorisations.  This 
mode  of  expressing  moral  functions 
by  sensuous  images    was  a  product  of 


the  necessity  which  beset  the  artist* 
But  why  lAould  the  poet,  who  knows 
nothing  of  this  necessity,  ado|kt  the 
artist's  expedient  for  meeting  it?  The 
roBources  of  Art,  however  meritorioua 
for  following  the  st^  of  poetry,  ave 
in  themselves  no  absmte  perfmionk 
When  the  artist  symboliieB  a  figure 
by  some  sensuous  image,  he  exalts 
this  figure  to  the  rank  of  a  living 
being :  but  die  poet,  by  adopting  such 
anxifiary  exponents,  degndes  what 
wasalresdy  a  Hving  beiiig  to  tlie  rank 
of  a  puppet. 

Thoe  is,  however,  amongst  the  at- 
tributes by  which  the  artiit  eharacter- 
ixes  his  abstractions,  one  dass  which 
is  both  more  cspaUe  and  more  desen* 
ving  of  being  transferred  to  a  poetie 
use:  I  mean  Aoee  exponents>  whidi, 
strictly  ooQsideicd,  are  not  sUegoric^ 
but  simply  express  the  instmmenti 
appropriate  to  the  fimctions  of  the 
impenonated  ideas  oonaidered  as  U- 
ving  agents.  The  bridle  in  the  hantd 
of  Tempersnce,  or  the  pillar  against 
which  Constancy  is  leaning,  arepuie* 
ly  allegoric^  and  therefore  of  no  poetie 
application.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
balance  which  is  carried  by  Justice,  is 
but  imperfectly  allegoric ;  because  the 
right  use  of  the  balance  ia  literal^ 
one  fonction  of  Justice.  And  the  lyre 
or  flute  in  the  hand  of  a  Muse,  the 
spear  in  the  hand  of  Mars,  or  the  ham- 
mer and  tongs  in  the  hand  oi  Vulcan, 
are  not  allegoric  at  aU,  but  merely  in- 
struments  for  producing  the  efects 
which  we  ascribe  to  those  beings.  Of 
this  last  class  are  those  attributes 
which  the  ancient  poets  sometimes 
interweave  with  their  descriptions^  and 
which,  bv  way  of  distinsuishing  tihem 
from  sucn  as  sre  properly  sUej^orio»  I 
would  propose  to  call  the  poetic  attri- 
butes. The  noetic  attributes  are  to  be 
interjireled  utoally ;  but  the  allegortc 
on  ^ndi^es  of  analogy. 
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What  stiikfli  ns  in  die  artiit,  as 

the  diiliiigiiidbiiig  point  of  c»cdlence» 

ii  llie  exeeolkm ;  the  inTentum^  in  hu 

cue,  hn^i^^pg  bat  the  second  pkoe  in 

our  legud.    But  in  the  poet  this  is 

wveraed ;  snd  we  make  nght  of  his 

fiMmky  for  execating,  compared  iriA, 

bis  power  of  original  conception.  Take 

t^  Laocoon  for  instance; — ^here  the 

tortooas  insolation  of  the  ftther  and 

his  sons  into  one  group  is  an  original 

dioaght ;  and^  had  Virgil  derired  this 

ftom  the  8colptor>  the  weightier  part 

of  his  merit  would  have  vanished.  On 

the  other  hand,  suppose  the  artist  to 

ha;ve  been  indebted  in  this  point  to 

the  poet,  and,  therefore,  confessedly 

tohave  foregjODe  all  claim  to  invention, 

he  would  still  have  had  room  enough 

ioK  die  display  of  merit  the  most  splen« 

Mdf  and  ot  a  kind  the  most  appropri« 

ale  to  his  art ;  to  express  a  passion  in 

nnUe  bong  far  more  difiaealt  than 

by  the  instrument  of  words. 

Wllib  this  rea^aess,  however,  to 
dispense  with  theiacolty  of  invention 
in  the  artist,  it  is  natonl  that  there 
should  have  ariaen  on  his  pert  a  cor- 
naponding  indifference  to  that  sort  of 
vnnmnatL  Sensible  that  it  was  hope- 
kss  for  him  to  found  any  ^t  of  his 
dWnction  upon  originality  m  the  con* 
ception,  he  was  wiUing  to  adopt  ideas 
from  any  quarter,  no  matter  whether 
eld  or  new— and  to  throw  the  stress 
of  his  effbrts  upon  the  execution.  Ac- 
oordini^y,  he  confined  himself  within 
die  compass  of «  few  popular  subjects, 
and  implied  whatever  inventive  power 
he  hud  to  the  modification  of  tne  fa- 
BiEar,  and  the  recombination  of  old 
msterials*  And  this,  in  fiu:!,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  invesOum,  when 
attributed  to  painting  in  the  profess- 
ed treatises  on  that  art ;  inveutbn  ap- 
plied not  to  the  entire  sulject,  but  to 
me  individual  parts,  or  to  their  con- 
■exisB  with  each  odier ;  that  sort  of 
mveatioB,  in  diort,  which  Horace  re- 
ooasmcnded  to  the  trsgic  poet.  Cer- 
tainly the  poet  has  -a  great  advantage 
who  treats  a  known  story.  Thou- 
sands of  iiett^  details,  which  would 
else  be  requisite  to  put  the  reader  in 
poasesoon  of  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters, are  thus  dispensed  with ,-  a^d 
the  move  npidlv  bis  audience  are 
made  to  comprehend  the  situadon, 
^  more  readily  will  the  appropriate 
interest  arise.  Now,  if  this  be  advan- 


tageous to  the  poet,  a  .^>r^ort ,  it  will 
be  so  to  the  painter.  A  sulgect,  com- 
prehensible at  a  glance  in  the  purpose 
and  meting  of  its  whole  composi* 
don,  is  indi^ensable  to  the  lull  efibcts 
efhissrt.  For  the  final  result  depends 
much  upon  the  first  impression ;  and, 
if  IM  be  broken  and  retarded  by  a 
tedious  process  of  question  and  inves- 
tigation, the  whole  strength  and  hv^ 
Uness  of  our  emodons  is  intercepted 
and  firost-bound. 

Now,  laying  together  both  consi- 
derations,— ^first,  that  novelty  of  sub- 
ject is  the  very  last  merit  which  we 
look  for  in  a  painting ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  very  absence  of  this  quality 
fsdhutes  the  impresdon  which  it  aims 
at,---I  think  that  we  are  under  no  ne- 
cesdty  of  ascribing  the  defidency  of 
invention  in  this  art  to  a  motive  of 
indolent  sdf-accommodation  in  the 
painter— to  his  ignorance-— or  to  the 
ttiechuiical  difficulties  of  his  art,  as 
absorbing  his  whole  zeal  and  atten- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
vriU  appear  to  have  a  deep  nmndation 
in  the  prindples  of  die  art ;  and  that 
what  at  first  sight  might  have  been 
thought  to  limit  the'  compass  and  en- 
ergy of  its  efibcts,  is,  in  fiict,  to  be 
applauded  as  a  wise  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  Undoubtedly,  in 
one  resDcct,  he  might  have  found  a 
better  field  fi»r  his  art  than  has,  in 
hd,  been  diosen  dnce  tiie  time  of 
Raphael ;  for  Homer,  and  not  Ovid,, 
should  have  been  the  punter's  ma- 
nual. But  this  I  say  on  a  oonddera- 
tioo  of  the  superior  grandeur  which 
belongs  to  the  Homeric  subjects,  and 
with  no  prejudice  to  the  prindple  here 
maintained — that  absdute  novelty  of 
story  and  dtuation  is  so  far  a  defect 
in  painting,  and  hostUe  to  its  h^est 
purpose. 

This  prindple  is  one  which  did  not 
escape  Aristoue.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  advised  Protogenes  to  paint  sub* 
Jects lh>m  the  life  of  Alexander;  an 
advice  whidi,  unfortunately  fi)r  him- 
self, that  painter  did  not  adopt  How- 
ever, the  rationale  of  it  is  evident ; 
the  acts  of  Alexander  were  at  that 
time  tiie  subject  of  general  conversa- 
tion ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  sasa- 
dty  of  an  Aristotie  to  foresee  that  vhej 
could  never  become  obscure;  or  lose 
their  interest  and  meaning  with  pos- 
terity. 
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Sectioh  X. 


I V  poetry,  (for  example  in  ihtt  Ho- 
ic  poeCiy J  we  find  eshilntad  two 
of  acts  and  agents— the  viiible 


.^tkm  wnicnpaS^ig  ia  incapihlff  of 
^expressing.  Eyerything  expressibie  in 
*  this  art  mnst  be  essentully  within  the 
Ifiddof  tbeTisible.  Let  me  take  an  in- 
stance.— ^The  gods  are  diyided  against 
each  other  npon  the  fate  of  Troy :  and 
this  division  of  interest  at  length  comes 
to  issue  in  personal  combat.  Now 
this  combat,  in  the  poet's  represents* 
tion  of  it,  goes  on  out  of  sight ;  which 
circumstance  of  iuTisitnlity  allows  free 
latitude  to  the  imagination,  for  figu- 
ring the  acts  and  persons  of  the  gods 
upon  any  posable  scale  of  superhu- 
man proportions.  But  painting  ia  tied 
to  the  conditions  of  a  visible  scene,  in 
whidi  there  will  always  be  some  parts 
80  necessarily  determined  by  the  fixed 
atandurda  of  nature,  as  to  furnish  a 
aeale  for  measuring  the  supernatural 
agents.  This  scale,  when  brought  into 
immediate  juxta-position  with  an  or- 
der of  proportion  adjusted  to  so  very 
different  a  standard,  translates  what 
waa  grand  and  idealized  in  the  inde- 
finite exhibition  of  poetry,  into  the 
monstrous  and  extrayagant  under  the 
material  delineations  of  art. 

Minerva,  for  Instance,  being  as- 
saulted by  Mars,  steps  back,  and 
snatches  up  a  huge  stone  from  the 
ground.  Now,  I  ask  what  ought  to 
be  the  stature  of  a  goddess  who  raises 
and  hurls  with  ease  a  stone,  simply  to 
roll  whidi  into  the  station  it  occupies 
had  required  the  force  not  of  one  man, 
but  of  several  men  united  in  some  pri- 
meval age ;  considering  also,  that  these 
early  patriarchs  are  described  by  Nes- 
tor as  far  superior  in  power  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  ana  those  again 
described  by  Homer  as  having  double 
tlie  strength  of  his  own  generation  ? 
For  the  painter  there  arises  here  this 
manifest  dilemma :  either  the  stature 
of  the  goddess  must,  or  it  must  not, 
be  proportioned  to  the  siie  of  the 
stone.   Suppose  the  flnt  oase^  and  the 


whole  marvdkiu  of  the  act  vaniaheiu 
A  man,  three  timea  oeater  than  my- 
aelf,  must  naturally  be  able  to  throw 
a  stone  three  times  necricr.    Suppose 
the  other  caae,  and  we  revolt  from  the 
manifest    incongruity    oetween    the 
weight  and  the  power, — whidi,  bein^; 
made  palpable  to  the  sense  in  a  picture, 
cannot  be  surmounted  by  a  cold  act 
of  reflection  upon  the  superhuman, 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  involving  sa« 
perhuman  streng^.     Whenever  we 
see  effects  of  unusual  magnitude,  on 
prindples  of  proportion,  we  look  for 
adequate  organs  in  the  agent — ^Mars, 
again,  when  prostrated  by  this  enor* 
mous  stone,   coven   seven  acres  of 
ground.    Now,  it  ia  impossible  that 
the  painter  should  represent  him  un- 
der these  prodigious  dimensions.  But,  . 
if  not,  he  ceases  to  be  the  Homeric 
Mara, — and  is,  in  fsct^  noways  dis- 
tinguished from  any  ordinary  war* 
rior. 

It  waa  the  opinion  of  Longinus, 
that,  if  the  Homeric  men  are  idealized 
into  gods,  the  gods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  sometimes  degraded  into  mm.^ — 
This  tendency  to  degradation  in  the 
poet,  which  in  him  ia  no  more  than  s 
tendency, — painting  carries  into  per- 
fect developement.  Siae,  strength, 
speed,  which  Homer  slways  attributes 
in  higher  measure  to  his  gods  than  to 
the  most  eminent  of  his  heroes,  paint- 
ing must  of  necessity  lower  to  the 
common  standard  of  human  nature  : 
Jupiter  and  Agamemnon,  Apollo  and 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Man,  are  to  the 
painter  beings  of  one  and  the  same 
order,  whom  he  baa  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing except  by  mere  conventional 
characteristics.  However,  though  irre* 

gresentable  by  painting,  these  super- 
uman  dimensions  lie  within  the  field 
of  sculpture ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  general  mode  of  delineating  the 
gods,  whidi  prevails  in  the  ancient 
statues  no  less  than  Ae  colosml  scale 
of  their  proportions,  waa  originally  de* 
rived  from  Homer. 


Section  XI. 


AoaaxABLY  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
if  it  is  very  possible  that  a  poem  should 
be  rich  in  materials  for  the  painter, 


and  yet  not  in  itsdf  picturesque,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  picturesque,  and 
yet  unproductive  for  the  pamter,— 
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I      wUA.  wooM  mflflsuro  tke  siaito  of  finejBjKlf  to  Tifoal  imagery^  which 

^     the  poet  by  the  degree  ia  which  he  is  coiiubod  to  them  hetfa.    Whenoe  » 

sdaple  himjielf  to  die  purpoaes  of  the  it  then,  I  ask,  diat  even  within  this 

aitist.*    The  aovrce  of  tma  ecrar  lies  field  there  ia  not  a  little  whi<^  the 

in  a  roAml  mhigotty.    A  picture  in  painter  mnat  foregoaa  unfitted  for  hia 

ibe  poet's  aenae  ia  not  neoeaaahly  that  purposea  ?    The  reason  ia  this :— the 

which  can  be  translated  into  the  ma-  very  signs  or  language  by  which  paint- 

terialpiotiueoftheartiat.  Every  trait,  /  ing  aeoomplishea  its  imitations,  can 


be  connected  only  in  space.  Hoice 
it  ariaea  that  thia  art  is  obliged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  images,  of  whiah  the 
diftrent  parte  are  in  the  aueoessional 
connexion  of  time :  on  which  aecount 


matter  whether  Tisual  or  not,  by 
wbicb  the  poet  makes  hia  oliyeet  sen- 
aium^  apfmhensible,  and  so  bright- 
ena  it  to  the  consdonaftesa  that  we 
have  a  iiveJier  aenae  e£  thu  object 

than  of  the  poet's  words,  may  be  de-  \  pfSpQiaure  actions^  a#  auch,  are  in««- 
neminated  a  picture ;  inaamudi  as  it  I  presentamfrby''pamting ;  and  it  is  thiia 
caniea  us  nearer  to  that  degree  of  il«  restricted  in  its  imitations  eiUier  to 
fatsioii  whidi  it  is  the  obvious  and  dia-  co-existing  actions,  of  which  the  psrta 
racferiatic  «nd  of  painting  to  effect,  are  collateral  to  each  odier,  or  to  ma- 
Bcturea  in  thia  poetic  aense,  aa  here  terial  objects,  which  can  be  ao  trsated 
etplained,  the  andenta  called  the  by  means  of  attitude  and  poaition  aa 
rim  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished    to  suggest  an  action  which  tney  cannot 


that  thia  name  had  been  adopted  in  directly  express.    But  I  will  endea« 

■wdcm  criticism.    80  denominated,  vour  to  unfold  all  thia  in  connexion 

AfBf  would  not  readily  have  bent  to  with  its  ultimate  grounds, 

die  leitraintB  of  material  painting ;  The  language  of  painting  consists  in 

whcnas,  with  the  name  of  jdetures,  lines  and  colours,  which  exist  in  space; 

Ihfre  waa  at  once  connected  an  ambi-  the  language  of  poetry  in  articulate 

gu^  which  became  a  ready  aouroe  of  sounds  which  exist  in  time.    Now,  if 

nisapprehensiott.  it  is  undeniable  that  between  the  sign 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  and  the  thing  signified  there  must  be 

poet  can  carry  to  the  necessary  degree  reciprocal  relations,  and  a  subjecdon  to 

of  illnsion  the  representadon  of  odier  a  common  law,  it  follows  that  co-exist- 

objects  than  of  viaual  onea.  And  here  ing  signs  can  express  none  but  co-ex- 


a  diatinctioD  which  at  once  cuts  isdng  objects,  or  those  of  which  the 
off  frisn  ti^  painter'a  uae  a  whole  parte  are  in  co-existenoe ;  and  that 
world  of  deacripdve  imagery,  which  ia    successioiial  signs  cah  express  none  but 


*  A  fligfat  attention  to  this  and  other  passages  of  Lessing  would  hare  exposed 
die  hoUowoess  of  a  notioB  btmigbt  forwsrd  by  Dr  Darwio,  with  respect  to  the  es- 
aeotlai  idea  of  poetry.  He  first  directly  insisted  on  a  fimcy  (theory  one  cannot  call 
it,)  that  DOtba^  was  striedy  poetic,  or  however  not  poetic  nar'  i^^x^*  except  what 
janisatiid  a  visoal  iaoage.    One  of  his  own  illttstradons  was  Pope's  line, 

•*  Or  Komet  iwifk,  for  sUtct  eeU  renovn'd,** 
wbidi,  aeeofding  to  the  Doctor,  was  translated  into  poetry  by  reading— 

"  Or  Kennet  iwill^  irhete  silver  gmyUngi  pUy." 

This  BotioBi  baa,  ia  fiust,  ia  every  age,  been  acted  upon  more  or  less  oonseleosly  by 
writcfs  in  verse,  and  still  governs  orach  of  the  criticism  which  is  delivered  on 
pastry;  thos^h  it  was  first  HMrmaliy  proponnded  by  Dr  Darwin,  Possibly  even  the 
Doctor  himeelf  would  have  been  disabused  of  bi^  conceit,  if  he  had  been  recalled  by 
dda  and  other  paasages  in  Iicssing  to  the  fiust*  that  so  &r  from  being  eminently,  or 
(as  be  woold  have  it)  exclusively  tlie  matter  of  poetry,  the  picturesque  is,  in  many 
iBStancec,  incapable  of  a  poetic  treatment.  Even  Lessing  is  too  palpably  infected 
by  the  error  wnlch  he  combats ;  the  poetic  being  too  frequently  in  his  meaning  no- 
thing more  than  that  which  is  clothed  in  a  form  of  sensuous  apprehensibility.  The 
fiiet  is,  that  no  mere  description,  howeyer  visual  and  picturesque,  is  in  any  instance 
poetie^«r  jrv  or  except  in  and  through  the  passion  which  presides.  Among  our  own 
wnien  oi  eminent  geniiis^  who  have  too  often  submitted,  if  not  sacrificed,  the  passion 
to  picturesque  beauty,  one  of  the  principal  is  Mr  Landor— especially  in  his  Gebir. 
But  this  subject  will  be  fitfther  illustrated  elsewhere. 
Vol.  XXI.  C 
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■uocoMiflnil  nltfnntM^  nr  thnir  nf  -rrhirh 
^  the  parts  lie  in  sncoeMioii.  Co-cxiBt- 
ijig  objeetB  aie  called  bodies:— conce- 
qnently  bodies,  with  their  Tiaible  pro- 
pertiesy  compose  the  proper  objects  of 
puniiDK-  Sueceasioiisl  objects^  4ir  of 
whidi  Uie  parte  are  in  sacoeasion^  we 
odl  actions  :—oonaequently  actions 
compoae  the  proper  olo^ect  of  pd^tryr'^^ 

Bat  idl  bodiea  exist  m  time  as  well 
ss  in  space.    They  endore;  and  in 
every  Biomenl  of  tlus  socceasional  ex-* 
islence  they  may  present  difoeot  phe- 
nomena>  and  stand  yaiioosly  related  to 
the  sorrounding  oUects.  Bach  of  these 
MJ^if^'ng  phases  and  momentary  states 
of  relation  is  derived  from  that  which 
preceded^  and  furnishes  the  ground 
ntt  another  which  succeeds ;  on  which 
account  even  that  single  aspect  of  an 
object  t»  which  painting  is  restricted, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  this 
successive  series;  and  thus  far  it  ia 
in  die  power  even  of  painting  to  ex- 
press  actions,    but   only  indirectly 
through  the  phenomensl  state  of  b<H 
diesy  and  by  way  of  suggestion  from 
the  known  succession  of  those  states. 
Actions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
s^araUe  or  independent  existence. 


LJto, 


but  aie  the  a4i^UMt8  of  living  beings  f 
and,  in  so  fior  as  these  beings  are  noa* 
terial  beings,  poetij  may  be  said  a]si>^ 
to  describe  booilv  mrms,  not  direetlyy. 
however,  but  only  by  vray  of  sugges- 
tion, by  describing  the  motions  or  suc- 
cessive changes  and  actions  which  im» 
ply  them. 

Py'pting-  h<nn^  in  all  ite  combina- 
tions subject  to  the  law  of  co-exist- 
once,  can  applv  to  ite  use  fsai^^jmtL^ 
aingle  instant  of  the  action :  on  whid^ 
account  it  is  bound  t6  flel&tthat  one 
from  the  whole  succession  which  ia 
the  most  pregnsnt,  snd  which  points 
least  ambiguously  to  what  pieoedea 
andfoUowB. 

Poetry,  again,  tied  to  the  law  of 
succession,  can  avail  itseif  of  but  one 
property  in  any  material  object ;  and 
must  therefore  select  thai  one  which 
.  presente  the  mostsensuoos  impressioli 
of  the  ol^ect— regard  being  had  to  the 
particular  relation  under  which  the 
poet's  purpose  requires  that  it  should 
oe  contemplated.  From  this  principle 
is  derived  the  criticsl  injiincticm  of 
simnlidty  in  the  choice  of  pictnresuie 
epitnets,  and  of  abstinence  in  the  oe* 
hneation  of  material  otQects* 


Section  XII. 


In  an  thia  dry  deduction  of  my 
principles,  I  diould  place  but  little 
oonfideuce,  if  I  bad  not  found  them 
confirmed  bv  the  practice  of  Homer; 
or  rather  I  should  say,  if  it  were  not 
from  this  very  prsctice  of  Homer  that 
I  had  originally  derived  them.  It  is 
upon  these  principles  only  that  the 
grand  style  of  Grecian  poetry,  in  ite 
severest  models,  can  be  determinately 
explained;  and  upon  these  principles 
only  that  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
in  Ite  right  light  the  very  opposite 
style  of  many  modem  poete,  who 
maintain  a  foolish  contest  wiA  the 
painter  in  a  point  where  all  competi- 
tion with  him,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  is  hopeless. 

I  observe  that  Homer  painte  nothing 
but  progressive  actionB,  that  is  to  say, 
actions  in  their  motions  and  succession 
of  stages;  fixed  bodies,  therefore,  or 
individual  things,  he  painte  only  phe- 
nomenally, or  through  their  participa- 
tion in  these  fluent  actions  expressed 
in  corresponding  changes.  What  won- 
der then  that  Uie  pa&ter  finds  little 
or  no  inaterials  ftr  nis  own  art  In  the 


direct  descriptions  ef  Homer,  these 
being  always  tied  to  the  sucosssions  of 
time ;  snd  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
finds  his  chief  hsrvest  not  there,  where 
the  poet  haa  expressly  designed  a  de^ 
scription,  but  where  the  mere  course 
of  tne  nsrration  has  conveyed  inteene 
^oup  a  number  of  beautiful  fignre^ 
m  fine  attitudes,  and  in  an  interestiiig 
situation,  although  agreeabljr  to  my 
principles,  they  sre  the  precise  cases 
on  which  the  poet  will  have  put  forth 
the  least  descriptive  power,  as  being 
a  composition  of  fixed  forms  brought 
together  under  the  law  of  co-exiatenoe 
in  space? 

If  in  any  case  Homer  so  fsr  deviates 
from  his  genersl  practice  as  to  describe 
a  stetbnsry  individual  form,  he  dia- 

Estches  it  with  a  single  trsit.  A  shin 
e  will  describe  sometime^  ss  the  black 
ship,  sometimes  as  the  hollow  ship, 
sometimes  as  the  swift  ship,  or  at  the 
most  ss  the  well-rowed  black  ship. 
Further  than  this  he  will  not  descend 
into  the  deteil  of  description.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ship,  as  a  thing 
participating  in  action^  under  the  ac- 


ftfentB oTleBTing Imbonr  •piiriiiiDg 
fti  Tojrage— mskiiig  the  famd^  he  piir« 
mei  into  a  ciTcamstantiaH^  of  de« 
■eriptioa  which  the  painter  oonid  not 
to  fau  canranm  lew  than  five 


separate  pictores* 
STcn  where  dreomatancee  compd 
Homer  to  detain  the  eye  kmser  npon 
tome  indiTidnil  form,  still,  however, 
he  prodnees  no  picture  which  die 
painter  coold  fidlow  vrith  his  pencil ; 
DT  iPBiioas  artifices  he  contrives  to  letA 
the  oljjeet  through  a  sacoession  of 
tlta^ea,  in  everj  one  of  which  it  pnts  on 
a  diflbrent  aspect ;  whilst  the  painter 
most  vrait  lor  its  final  stage,  in  order 
thoe  to  exhibit,  as  finished  and  ma* 
tnre,  vHiat,  under  the  hands  of  the 
poet,  vre  saw  running  tiiiongh  its  va« 
rioos  stages  of  birth  and  growth.  For 
histnice,  if  Homer  wishes  to  exhibit 
tile  car  of  Juno,  the  whole  is  placed 
heftire  ns  in  its  parts— the  whom,  the 
axletree,  the  seat,  the  pole,  the  reins, 
and  traces,  not  so  much  formed  and 


soooessian  under  the  hands  of  Hebe. 
Upon  the  wheels  only  the  poet  has 
detained  us  beyond  his  custom  to  ex- 
hibit the  e^t  iron  spokes,  the  golden 
ftilies,  the  studs  of  iron,  and  the  silver 
nave:  on  all  the  lesl  he  has  bestowed 
but  a  singie  trait. 

Aadn,  when  the  dnu  of  Agamem- 
non 18*  to  be  described,  the  whole  is 
bfouf^t  before  us  article  by  article--* 
but  bow  P  Another  poet,  with  the  same 
puruoae  before  him,  woold  have  de- 
aerilied  each  part  sepsrately,  down  to 
tiie  minutest  ftinge:  but  Homer  in- 
tradnees  ns  to  the  King  in  tiie  act  of 
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dresring  himself:  and  thus  without 
making  the  narrative  pause  for  the 
descri^on,  in  the  very  growth  and 
succession  of  this  action  of  dressing, 
we  see  dispUgrcd  before  us  the  dress 
itself  in  sll  Its  part8*-the  soft  vest, 
tiie  ample  robe,  tbe  beautiful  buskins, 
the  sword>  snd  finally  the  regal  scep« 
tre* 

This  very  sceptre  slso,  which  is 
characteriaea  simply  by  the  epithets  of 
patemsl  and  impenduible, — ^in  what 
way  does  Homer  ccmvey  to  us  an  im- 
pvMsion  of  its  ideal  grandeur  P  In- 
stead of  a  formal  description,  be  gives 
us  its  history,  first  as  in  the  act  of 
growing  up  under  the  divine  work- 
manship of  Vulcan ;  next,  as  it  dit- 
tered  in  tiie  hands  of  Jupiter ;  raen 
as  the  ensign  of  dignity  to  Mercury; 
the  truncheon  of  the  martial  Pelops  ; 
and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  pacific 
Atreus.  Such  is  the  artifice  by  which 
Homer  contrives  to^eq[>  an  individual 
olject  befiirs  the  eye,  when  his  pur- 
pose requhes  it;  and  in  this  way, 
without  descending  to  a  frigid  descrip- 
tion of  its  several  parts,  he  succeeds  in 
connecting  a  deeper  impression  with 
it  than  a  painter  could  have  done  by 
tbe  most  elaborate  pieture.  The  same 
ddll  is  exhibited  with  reoard  to  the 
sceptre  of  Achilles  and  tne  bow  of 
Fandaros ;  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
description  moves  through  the  stages 
of  a  narrative,  and  the  material  Imagea 
under  the  inanimate  law  of  co-exist- 
ence, are  thrown  into  the  shiftins^  dr^ 
enmstances  of  a  suooession  which  ad- 
vances currentiy  witii  tiia  advancing 
verses  of  tiie  jpoet* 


Section  ^III. 


It  win  be  dgeetsd,  however,  to  the 
daetrine  of  the  huit  Section,  that  tiie 
sbna  which  poetry  employs,  (that  is, 
woraa,y  are  not  merely  a  successtonal, 
but  alao  a  conventional  or  arbitrary 
order  of  signs;  and,  in  this  latter  cha- 
racter at  loist,  well  fitted  to  express  the 
otder  of  co^^xlstenoe  in  space  no  less 
than  the  otder  of  successions  in  time  ; 
and,  as  a  moat  illustrious  and  dedsive 
example  of  this  from  Homer  himself, 
the  shield  of  AdiiUes  win  be  slleged; 
tiiat  fitmons  diield,  whidi  Homer  has 
described  with  so  much  punctual  dr- 
ciinistantiality  in  reference  to  its  sub- 
slnice,  form,  and  embellishments,  in 
ip%iRd»  of  a  hundred  roi 


verses,  that  a  modem  artist  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  executing  a  very 
ftill  and  accurate  drawing  from  it. 

To  tills  olgection  my  answer  is-— 
tiiat  I  have  already  answered  it.  Ho- 
mer describes  the  shield  not  as  a  thing 
finished  and  complete,  but  in  the  pvo* 
gress  of  its  formation.  Here  again  he 
has  adopted  the  artifice  of  tluowing 
an  order  of  co-existence  into  an  order 
of  sucoessioD,  and  thus  converted  the 
inert  description  of  a  fixed  material 
object  into  tae  living  picture  of  an  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  the  wield  that  we  see, 
but  the  divine  artist  in  the  act  and 
process  of  making  it.  He  advances 
with*  hammer  and  tongs  to  the 
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forest  Ae  pkte  mit  of  die  rude  vn- 
wtooght  metal ;  and  immediately  the 
figores^  which  are  to  deoorate  it,  atari 
forward  in  refief,  each  after  each,  iui« 
d^  the  touobea  of  his  oreati^  hand. 
At  last  the  work  is  finiahed,  and  w« 
anryey  it  with  aatoniahment ;  but  with 
tha  enlightened  and  acquiesdng  aato* 
niidiment  of  an  eye-witneaa  to  ita  for«r 
nation. 

Far  diflferent  is  the  ease  with  Viiw 
gil'a  shield.    Either  the  Roman  poet 
waa  in  this  instance  insensible  to  the 
refined  art  of  his  model ;  or  else  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  own  embelliah* 
menta  might  strike  him  as  incompati- 
ble with  tne  same  evolution  through 
the  actual  process  of  construction. — 
The  emUasonments  of  his  shield  are 
prophetic ;  now  prophecy,  at  propfae* 
cy,*  and  in  the  very  act  of  dielivery, 
demanda  an  obscurity  of  language 
wilii  which  the  definite  names  of  per* 
tons  would  not  harmoniae.    Yet>  on 
these  very  names  it  waa  that  to  Virgil, 
a  courtier  and  a  patriot,  the  main  me- 
rit of  the  purpose  rested ;  and  tbua 
it  became  necessary  that  this  course  of 
acttlptnral  prophecy  ahould  be  ezhi* 
bited,  not  as  growing  up  beneath  the 
handa  of  Vulcan,  but  aa  interpreted 
add  looked  back  upon  bv  the  poet-* 
and  therefore  as  a  work  already  exist* 
ing  and  complete..  Such  ia  our  excuae 
£Dr  Virgil's  management^  which  how- 
ever doea  not  remedy  ita  bad  effect. 
The  preparations  are  the  same  in  both 
poeta  for  the  labours  of  Vulcan.    But 
in  Virgil,  no  sooner  are  we  introduced 
to  the  god  and  hia  Cyclopian  agenta^ 
than  the  curtain  is  dropped,  and  we 
are  transported  to  quite  another  scene, 
in  which  Venus  appears  with  the  ar- 
mour already  complete.     She  rests 
them  against  an  oak;  and  after  the 
hero  has  sufficiently  admired,  handled, 
and  tried  them,  the  description  com« 
mencea  in  due  form ;  vet  aa  it  is  not 
iBneaa  who  delivers  tnis  description, 
(for  he  is  unaoouainted  with  tne  in- 
terpretation of  tile  shield,)  nor  Venus, 
but  the  poet  speaking  in  his  own  per* 
aon,  it  fcdlows  that  the  action  of  the 
poem  is  here  obliged  to  stand  still.  In 
abort,  as  no  one  person  of  the  poem 
takes  any  part  in  this  description,  and 
as  it  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  with 
regard  to  anything  which   ftllows. 


whether  the  orMioeoli  of  the  shaabl 
had  been  the  actual  ones  or  anv  oth^r^. 
the  shield  of  ^neas  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  le  a  pure  mechanic  inter* 
polation,  contrived  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  flattering  the  RomuB 
pride.  Th^  ahield  of  Achilles,  on  the 
contrary,  ia  a  spontaneous  growth  oT 
the  poem.  A  shield  waa  at  any  rate  - 
to  be  made ;  and  from  the  hands  of  a 

fod  even  implementa  of  use  should  not 
e  tiarned  off  destitute  of  beauty.  The 
shield,  therefore,  must  have  anm«  - 
menta.  But  the  point  of  difficulty  was 
to  exhibit  these  omamente  indirectly^ 
and  as  if  incidentally  to  the  main  pur* 
pose ;  and  this  could  only  be  efiected 
by  the  very  coune  which  Homer  haa 
adopted,  of  making  them  arise  aa  parts 
of  tne  very  substance  of  the  shidd  ia 
the  act  of  ita  construction.  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  must  be  sappoaed  to 
have  created  the  shield  for  tne  sake  of 
ita  ornaments,  since  he  thinks  proper 
to  bestow  an  express  description  upon 
these  omamentt->not  aa  acoeeaory 
parta,  necessarily  involved  in  the  fbr** 

nof  the  shield  itself— but  separate* 
id  on  their  own  account. 
So  much  for  the  fllustration  of  the 
aigument ;  as  to  the  argument  itself, 
that  the  signs  emplo]^  by  peetry, 
being  conventional,  are  as  wdl  fitted 
to  express  the  order  of  eo«exis(ence  aa 
that  of  suoeeasion — ^undoubtedly  this 
ia  true,  but  it  is  a  property  which  oe* 
longs  to  language  generaUy,  and  not 
as  it  is  especially  restricted  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  pMsetry.  The  prosaist  is  satia* 
ned  if  he  impressea  dear  and  distinet 
ideas ;  but  the  poet  ia  required  ta  im* 
press  them  with  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  realitiea.  He  muat  deacribe  • 
with  the  force  of  painting ;  and  now 
let  us  see  how  far  tne  co-existing  parte 
of  material  objecta  are  adapted  to  that 
sort  of  description. 

How  is  it  uiat  we  attain  to  a  dear 
representation  of  an  object  in  space? 
First  of  all,  we  r^au-d  the  aeparate 
parte  of  it  individually ;  next,  the  con- 
nexion of  these  parte ;  and,  finally,  the 
whole.  These  three  operations  our 
senses  execute  with  such  wonderful 
rapidity,  that  they  melt  into  an  ap- 
parent unity.  Now  this  unity  it  is  not 

twithin  the  power  of  a  poet  to  attain ; 

/the  mind  is  so  much  retarded  by  the 


*  By  **  prophecy  of  piophecy,*'  Leasing  means  prophecy  in  the  meaning  and  from 
the  atatkm  of  the  piopheti  not  aa  retioapectively  oonteaaplated  t^  the  faiteipreter. 


lopMnifo  rnrtn  of  a  fPiMnmtiTr  rtnwrip  ■ 
tioii»  tlMSt  it  cannot  repnidsoe  them 
witb  speed  enooipb  to  conneet  them 
inio  a  oii^^  repreaentative  im^prienion 
~)e  whole.  Henoe  the  poetical  illu- 
_      Taniahea.  Whefe  the  purpoae  does 
not  demand  thia  flluaioB,  at  in  the 
ease  of  a  praie  writer,  who  is  descri- 
bing  merdiy  to  the  underataodingy 
liietiurea  of  olgeeta  ander  a  law  of  oo- 
eadatenceareperf^M^yadmiasible*  The 
didactic  poet,  eten  as  such,  is  not  ex- 
dnded  from  this  nse  ;*  fivr,  wherever 
he  SM  wtnedf  didactic^  he  is  in  fiiot  no 


Met*  Thvij  for  exaupfei  VIrgiL  ia 
BIS  Geoigiesi  describes  a  eow  fitted  £^ 
the  purpose  of  breeding.  In  doin^ 
thisi  he  mns  through  the  serica  oi 
characteristics  which  d^iognish  sndl 
a  cow,  manifestly  with  ^  phdn  pro^^ 
saic  purpose  of  rectifying  our  prac* 
tical  Jo^ments  in  this  matter ;  a^  tc» 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  eomhinie 
tins  series  of  separate  notices  into  th# 
nnity  of  picture^ — that  was  aqaestion 
which  with  hU  purpose  he  was  por«* 
fectlyjuat^ed  in  ikegfidGtiog. 


POSTSCRIPT  ON  ninACTIC  POITBY. 


*  Iw  the  three  last  aeotences  there  is  a  false  thonght  unworthy  of  Lesa* 
ing^s  aenteneas.    The  Tulgar  conception  of  didactic  poetry  is — that  the  ad- 
janct»  didactic^  expresses  the  primary  fiinetion  (or,  in  logical  phrase^  the  differ^ 
act)  of  that  daaa  of  poetry ;  as  though  the  business  y^tre,  first  oi  til,  to  teacb 
something;  and  secondly,  to  oooTert  this  into  poetry  by  some  process  of  em*' 
beUishaaent.    But  such  a  conception  contains  %,^eontradlctio  in  a^iecia,  and  ia 
in  effect  equivalent  to  demanding  of  a  spofeiek  that  it  shall  forego,  or  falitfy,  the 
dutinctiona  which  belong  to  it,  m  virtue  of  the  genua  under  which  it  ruiks. 
Is  a  term  of  convenience^  didactic  may  serve  to  discriminate  one  class  of  poe* 
try ;  bat  didaetic  it  cannot  be  in  philosophic  rigour  without  ceasing  to  be 
poetry. — Indirectly,  it  is  true,  that  a  poet,  in  the  highest  ^opartaoents  c^  bia 
srt,  nay,  and  often  does,  commnnkata  mere  knowledge)  but  never  aa  a  direct 
purpose— unkas  by  forgetting  bis  proper  duty.    Even  as  an  epic  pocjt,  for  iOi* 
stanoe^  Viigil  may  convey  a  sketch  of  the  Mediterraneoa  Chorogrsphy,  and 
MHton  of  Che  Syrian  .Panthdam ;  bat  every  reader  paroeivOS,  that  the.  f&rat 
arisea  purely  in  obedience  to  the  neoesaities  of  the  narrative,  and  that  l^e 
ether  is  intmluoed  os  an  ocounon  of  magnificent  display,  and  no  more  ad« 
dressed  to  a  didnetie  purpose^  than  the  Homeric  batalogue  of  Ships,  which, 
gave  the  hint  for  it,  was  designed  aa  a  stadstical  document,  or  than  the  cere- 
monial ponpa  and  emblazonmenta  of  a  coronation,  &c«  are  designed  to  teach 
the  knowks^e  of  heraldry.    Thia  is  self-evident ;  but  the  case  is  exacdy  the 
same  in  didSidie  poetry — with  this  single  di£fensnce,  that  the  oceaaons  fiyr 
poetie  display  are  there  derived,  uniformly  and  upcm  principle,  from  cases  ad« 
wMn^  otM,  didaetic  treatment,  which,  in  the  two  instances  jnst  tiotioed,  far<b 
Dished  the  occasion  only  by  accident.    The  otiiect  ia  Co  wrestle  with  the  diffi- 
cnltiea  of  the  esse,  by  treating  a  sulject  netorafiy  didactic  in  a  manner,  and 
for  a  parpoae,  not  didiactie ;  this  is  accomplished  by  such  a  aelection  from  cir« 
emnatancea  otherwise  merely  technical,  and  addressed  to  the  unexcited  un- 
derstanding, aa  may  bend  to  the  purposes  of  a  fine  Art ;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge ia  thrown  through  that  particular  evolution  which  serves  to  draw  forth 
the  etreumatances  of  beautiftu  form,  feeling,  incident,  or  any  other  interest, 
nhidi  in  some  shape,  and  in  some  degree,  attach  themselves  to  the  dullest  of 
eierciaea  oi  mere  lucrative  industry.    In  the  course  of  this  ev(dution,  it  is 
true,  that  aorae  of  the  knowledge  propet  to  tbo  subjeot  ia  also  communicated  ; 
bat  thia  ia  collateral  to  the  main  purpose,  which  is  to  win  the  beaU^  of  art 
trmn  a  subject  in  itself  ufipromising  or  repulsive ;  andj  therefore,  me  final 
olgeet  of  the  didactic  poet  is  aecomplished  not  hy  the  didactic  aspecta  of  hia 
poem,  bat  direotiv  in  spile  of  them ;  the  knowled^  which  emergea  in  such  a 
poem,  exista  not  for  itself^  but  as  an  indirect  occauon  for  the  beanty,  and  alsd 
sa  a  fofl  or  a  counter-agent  for  strengthening  its  expression  ;  as  a  shadow  by 
iriiidi  the  li^tB  are  brightened  and  reaUxed. 

Simoae  a  ipme  at  carda— whist,  rhorohre,  or  quadrille— >to  be  carried 
Uinn^  ite  pnncipal  drcumstaoceaand  atages,  as  in  toe  Rape  of  the  Lodk  and 
elaewfioe,— Qoboay  is  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  Uiat  in  this  case  the  poet  had 
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designed  to  teadi  the  game ;  on  the  oontnry,  he  has  manifestly  presttpiNMBA 
HnX  knowledge  in  his  reader,  as  essential  to  die  jndicioas  approienaon  of  his 
description.  With  what  purpose,  then,  has  he  introduced  this  incident,  where 
no  necessity  obliged  him,  and  for  what  is  it  that  we  admire  its  execatioD^ 
Purely  as  a  trial  of  skill  in  playing  the  game  with  grace  and  beanty.     ▲ 

fame  at  cards  is  a  mimicry  of  a  battle,  with  the  same  interest,  in  a  lower 
ey,  which  belongs  to  that  scene  of  conftict  The  pecoliar  beauty,  therefore,  of 
such  a  description,  lies  in  the  Judicious  selection  of  the  principal  crises  and 
situations  incident  to  the  particular  game  in  its  most  general  movement.  l>r 
beplayed  with'  sldll  and  grace,  it  must  evolve  itself  through  the  great  cir* 
eumstanoes  of  danger,  suspense,  and  sudden  surprise,-- of  fortune  shifting  to 
this  side  and  thaty-^and  finally,  of  irrevocable  peripeteia,  which  contain  the 
philosophic  abstract  of  such  scenes  at  to  the  interest  which  they  excite.  Me«iw 
time  the  mere  instruments  by  which  the  contest  is  conducted,  the  card9 
themsdves,  by  theur  gay  colouring,  and  the  antique  prescriptivenjen  of  the 
figures,  (which  in  the  midst  of  real  arbitrariness  has  created  an  artificial 
semblaiice  of  law  and  necessity,  such  as  reconciles  us  to  the  drawing  upon 
China  cups,  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  ornaments,  &c.)  throw  an  air  of  bril« 
liancy  upon  the  game,  which  assists  the  final  imnression. 

Now,liere  in  miniature,  we  have  the  law  and  exemplar  of  didactic  poet- 
ry. And  in  any  case,  where  the  poet  has  understood  his  art,  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  has  proceeded.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  selects  as  the 
basis  of  this  interest,  the  life,  duties,  and  occupations  of  a  shepherd ;  and  that 
instead  of  merely  and  professedly  describing  them,  he  chooses  to  exhibit  thera 
mider  the  fiction  of  teaching  thm.  Here,  undoubtedly,  he  has  a  littie  changed 
the  form  of  his  poem ;  but  that  he  has  made  no  chang^  in  the  substanoe  of  nis 
duties,  nor  has  at  all  assumed  tiie  real  fimctions  of  a  teacher,  is  evident  fttna 
diis : — Pastoral  life  varies  gready  in  its  aspect,  according  to 'the  climate  in 
which  it  is  pursued ;  but  whether  m  its  Sicilian  mode,  which  tends  to  thebeau- 
tiftd,  or  in  our  sterner  northern  mode,  which  tends  to  the  sublime,  it  is  like  all 
other  varieties  of  human  employment,  of  a  mixed  texture,  and  disfigured  by 
many  degrading  circumstances.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  clear 
away,  or  to  purify  at  least,  by  not  pressing  the  attention  on  their  details.  But 
if  his  purpose  ana  bis  duties  had  been  really  didactie,  all  reserve  or  artist-like 
management  of  this  kind  would  have  been  a  great  defect,  by  mutilating  the  fViU 
communication  of  the  knowledge  sought.  The  spirit  in  which  he  proceeds,  is 
that  of  selection  and  abstraction :  he  has  taken  his  sulject  as  a  means  of  sug- 
gesting, of  justifying,  and  of  binding  into  unity,  by  their  reference  to  a  com* 
mon  ground,  a  great  variety  of  interesting  scenes,— situations,— incidents, — or 
emotions.  Wheresoever  tiie  drcumstanoes  of  the  reality  lead  naturally  into  ex- 
hibitions on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  the  mind  to  be  detained,  he  pursues  them. 
But,  where  the  fkcts  and  details  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  forth  no  mani- 
festations of  beauty  or  of  jpower,  and,  consequentiy,  are  adapted  to  no  mode  of 
pleasurable  sympathy,  it  u  his  duty  to  evade  by  some  delicate  address,  or  re- 
solutely to  suppress  uem,  which  it  would  not  be,  if  the  presiding  purpose  were 
a  didactic  one. 

What  may  have  misled  Lessing  on  this  point,  is  the  fiict  that  suljecls  are 
sometimes  chosen,  and  lawfully  chosen,  for  didactic  poems,  which  are  not 
adapted  to  pleasurable  sympathies  in  any  mode-— but  in  their  great  outline  to 
a  sympathy*  of  dis^t  Beauty,  however,  exists  everywhere  to  the  eye  which 
is  capable  of  detecting  it ;  and  it  is  our  right,  and  duty  indeed,  to  adapt  our* 
selves  to  this  ordinance  of  Nature,  by  pursuing  and  unveiling  it  even  under 
a  cloud  of  deformity.  The  SvphiUs  of  Fracastorius,  or  Armstrong's  Art  ef 
lieaithj  I  do  not  particularly  auude  to ;  because  in  neither  case  ia  me  sul^ect 
treated  with  sufficient  grace,  or  sufficient  mastery  over  its  difficulties.  But 
snpoose  the  case  of  scmie  common  household  occupation,  as  the  washing  of 
clothes  for  example ;  no  dass  of  human  labours  are  at  a  lower  point  of  degn- 


*  The  word  sympathy  has  been  so  much  eontraeted  in  its  meaning  by  a  conver- 
sational use,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  nol  a  fUse 
application  of  it. 


dtttioD^iir  lurf yid ntftit atoBdiidain'  Iqr thetipiriag digni^ tii  lltthaiiual* 

iBBid^  than  tlwse  domotie  oneSy  and  to  two  rewKins;  fint,  liecaiiae  they  ex«: 

eraoe  none  but  the  meanest  powers;  uid  secondlyy  fram  their  otigiii  and. 

paxpoee  as  miaisteriog  to  our  lowest  necessities*    Yet  I  am  nersoaded  that: 

the  external  aqiect  of  this  employment,  with  no  rmom  ▼ariety  than  it  presents 

m  the  difivent  parts  of  this  laUind,  might  he  so  treated  as  to  unfold  a  series; 

of  Tcry  interesting  scenes,  without  digraning  at  all  fi^om  the  direct  circum«  < 

staaoea  of  the  art,  (if  art  it  can  he  ealled,)  whilst  the  comic  interest,  which 

would  inYGat  the  whole  as  nroeeeding  from  a  poet,  would  at  once  disarm  the 

aenae  of  raeauness  in  the  suqject,  of  any  power  to  affect  us  unpleasurably.* 

.  Koir,  Virgil,  in  his  ideal  of  a  cow,  and  the  description  of  ner  meritorious 

points,  IB  nearly  upon  as  low  ground  as  any  that  ia  here  suf^gested.  And  this 

it  is  which  has  misled  Leasing.  Treating  a  mean  subject,  'Vir-^l  must  (he  con-* 

ducks)  have  ad^ited  his  description  to  some  purpose  of  utility :  for,  if  hia 

pnipose  had  heen  beauty,  why  layish  his  power  upon  so  poor  an  occasion^ 

sinoe  the  ooone  of  his  subject  did  not  in  this  instance  oblige  bun  to  any  detail  ? 

—But,  if  this  construction  of  the  case  were  a  just  one,  and  that  Virgil  really 

had  framed  hk  descriptions  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  judgment,- 

^ja  passage  would  certainly  deaerre  to  be  transfeired  from  its  present  station 

in  the  Georgics»  to  die  Grasier's  Pocket-book,  as  being  (what  Lessing  jn  effbct 

icprescota  it  to  be^  a  plain  bon&iidc  account  of  aSmithfield  prize  cow.    But» 

though  Uie  olgect  nere  described  is  one  which  is  seldom  regsrded  in  any  other 

li^  Uiaoa  that  of  utility,  and,  on  that  account,  U  of  neoessicy  a  mean  one^t 

vet  the  oMtkiD  still  zemains,  in  what  i|iirit,and  for  what  puqiose,  Virgil  has 

dcseribea  this  mesn  olnect  ?    For  meanness  and  deformity  cTen,  as  waa  said 

ba&nv  hkre  their  modea  of  beauty.    Now,  ihere  are  rour  reasons  which 

aright  justify  Viqpl  in  his  description,  and  not  one  of  them  haTu^  any  relinr^ 

ence  to  the  plain  prosaic  purpose  whidi  Learing  ascribes  to  him.    He  may 

liaTe  described  the  cow — 

I.  Aa  a  dMcM  and  intractable  suljeet,  by  way  of  a  ^roottra,  or  passsge  of 
execution*  To  dcaaihe  well  is  not  eaqr ;  and,  in  one  dass  of  didactic  poems^ 
of  wldch  there  are  sereral,  both  in  Latin,  English,  snd  French,  yiz.  those 
whidi  treat  of  the  niechanic  parts  of  the  eridcsl  art,  the  chief  stress  of  the  mm^^ 
is  thrown  upon  the  skill  with  which  thcusrhts,  not  naturally  susceptive  of 
dnnoe,  or  of  ametrical  6xpceflaion,are  mooukted  into  the  proper  key  for  the 
style  snd  ornaments  of  Terse.  This  is  not  a  Tcry  elevated  form  of  the  poetic 
art,  and  too  much  like  rope-dancing.  But,  to  dm  humbly,  is  better  than  to 
aim  awry,  as  Virgil  would  hare  done  if  interpreted  .under  Lesdng's  idea  of 
lactic  poetry. 

II.  As  a  JSum^Mir  snlject  Such  snljects,  even  though  positirely  disgust- 
ing, have  a  fescinating  interest  when  reproduced  by  the  painter  or  the  poet : 
upon  what  principle  has  possibly  not  been  sufficiently  explained.  Even  tran« 


*  Mrs  Barfaauld  has  given  a  very  pleasing  sketch  on  this  subject,  in  her  'Wash-. 
Dg  Bay* ;  but  she  has  narrowed  the  interest  by  selectiDg,  amongst  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  picturesque  ones,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  which  approach  to  the  bean* 
tifid,  and  also  by  the  character  of  the  incidents,  snch  as  the  cheerless  reception  ojf 
the  visitor ;  for,  as  the  truth  of  such  sn  incident  belongs  only  to  the  lower,  and  less 
ckgsnt,  modes  of  life,  it  is  not  fitted  for  a  general  sympathy. 

f  Thia^  ftir  two  reasons.  1st,  because,  whatever  is  useful,  and  merely  useful,  is 
essentially  definite ;  being  bounded  and  restricted  by  the  end  to  which  it  is  adapted : 
it  eannot  transcend  that  end  ;  and;  therelbre,  can  never,  in  tbe  least  degree,  partske 
of  tlie  illimitsble :— 2d,  because  it  is  always  viewed  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to 
aometfanig  beyond  itself.  To  be  usefoly  is  to  be  minitterial  to  some  end :  now,  the 
end  does  not  exist  for  the  sske  of  the  means,  bat  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 
Hcnoe^  therefore,  one  reason  why  a  wild  animal  is  so  much  more  sdmired  thsn  the 
asme  snimal  domesticated*  The  wild  animal  is  useless,  or  viewed  as  such ;  but,  on 
that  very  account,  he  is  sn  end  to  hunself ;  whilst  the  tame  one  is  merely  sn  instru- 
ment^ or  means  fisr  the  ends  of  others.  The  wild  turkey  of  Amerlcs,  is  a  respect- 
able biid,  but,  the  *<  tame  viltetic  fowl,"  of  the  same  species  in  England,  is  sn  ob- 
ject  of  contempt. 
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gicntiiotiaiiaf  ^/t^itjA  $m^  utktdf  wbiA  itteto»iiidiMhidit  to  ^  mind  to 
be  SMm  tfain  bdf  ctntdmly  perooired,  bcoonge  liiglilj  interertiiig  whea  de« 
tiiaed  and  rMUflmtecl,  opdtm  fall  light  of  the  oomcumsiietstibtownpower^ 
ftdly  uMB  them,  by  i  pi^uiegqiie  daooriptifHi.  ▲  otveet  m  London,  with  its 
wtul  tmattat  of  caMtewf,  gixter,  lamp-oooto,  &e.  io  viewed  with  Utile  in« 
temt:  fatat,  exhibited  in  a  ioene  at  Dnvy-Lane,  aooording  to  the  ityie  of  its 
exeeatien,  beooBaeir  v«ry  impronive.  As  to  Leaing'a  objection  about  the  diffi* 
cnhy  of  ooHeodng  the  •ucceHhe  porta  of  a  deaeription  in^  the  unity  of  a 
co-«xiiteBoe,  that  difflenlty  doea  not  eziat  to  thoae  who  are  famihar  with  th» 
snljeet  of  the  deaeription,  and  at  anv  rate  ia  not  peculiar  to  thia  case. 

III.  Am  an  idnU :  the  cow  fa  an  iaeal  cow  in  nier  daaa.  Now»  every  ideal, 
or  miaxitnum  petfieHonii  (aa  the  old  metaphysicianB  called  it)  in  natural  ob* 
jeeta,  neceamily  expreasea  the  dark  power  of  nature  which  is  at  the  root  of 
dl  thjnga  under  one  of  ita  inifaiite  manffeatationa  in  the  moat  impresdye  way : 
that,  wmch  daewhere  exists  by  ports  and  fractions  diapened  amongst  theepe* 
dea  And  in  tendency,  here  exists  as  a  whole  and  in  consummation.  A  Pan* 
dofa»  Wbo>  Aould  tie  fumiahed  for  all  the  functions  of  her  nature  in  a  luxury 
of  neilbction,  eren  tfaouffh  it  were  posaible  that  the  ideal  beauty  should  be 
dir^oined  from  this  ideal  oi]ganixation,  would  be  regarded  with  the  deepest 
iliCereat.  Soeh  a  Pandora  in  her  species,  or  an  approximation  to  one,  ia  the 
oow  of  Vii^gil,  and  he  ia  warranted  by  thia  conaideration  in  describing  her 
without  the  meannesa  of  a  didacdc  purpoae. 

IV.  Am^Jkaui^ oinect.  In  thoae  oljeets  which  are  refWred  wholly  to  a 
puraooeof  utility,  aaa  kitchen  garden  for  inatance,  utility  becomea  the  law 
df  mair  beauty.  With  r^ard  to  a  cow  in  particular,  which  ia  referred  to 
■o  variety  of  purpoaes,  as  the  hone  or  the  dog^  the  external  structure  witt  ex-^ 
mas  now  amolntely  and  unequivocally  the  degree  in  which  the  purposea  of 
her  apedes  are  aeeompfidied ;  and  her  beautr  t^  he  a  more  determinate  aub- 
ject  for  the  judgment  than  where  the  animal  structure  is  referred  to  a  multi- 
fade  of  aqMaate  ends  incapable  of  oo>cxiating.  Describhig  in  this  view,  bow- 
ewnr,  it  wili  be  said  that  Viigil  pvesuppoaea  in  his  reader  some  knowledge  of 
liie  auli^ject;  for  die  description  will  be  a  dead-letter  to  him,  unless  itawa- 
kma  and  brightens  some  previous  notiona  of  his  own.  I  answer,  that,  with 
ft^gard  ao  ail  the  oonaon  and  fsmiiiar  appearaneea  of  nature,  a  poet  u  entitled 
to  aasume same  knowledge  in  hla  readers:  and  die  fact  is,  that  he  has  not  aa- 
anned  ao  much  aa  Sfaak^icare  in  his  fine  description  of  the  hounds  of  The* 
aaua,  in  the  Ifidsmnaser  Night'a  Dream,  or  of  the  horse  of  Ardte:"  and 
Shdceapeare,  it  wiM  not  be  pretended,  had  any  didactic  purpose  in  those  pas- 


Thia  ia  my  eoifection  of  the  common  idea  of  didactic  poetry ;  and  I. have 
thav^ht  it  right  to  connect  it  with  the  error  of  ao  distinguished  a  critic  ss 
Lesaiag.  If  he  is  right  in  hla  construction  of  Virgil'a  purpose,  that  would 
prove  only  that  in  thia  instance  VirgQ  waa  wrong. 


*  In  the  Tipo  NMe  Kmtmen :  Ihe  first  act  has  been  often  and  justly  attrflmted 
to  Shakespeare;  but  the  last  act  is  no  less  indisputably  his,  and  In  his  reiy  ilnest 
style. 


ACTBD  CBAEADBS. 

No.  VII. 

8CBKB  THB  FIBBT* 

A  jwiRpj  lo4fliy  wo  comUfjf  town,  JkiMTn^  itudgprng a pstrU 

*'  Ye8>  Altamont ;  to«day  thy  better  ttan 

Are  joined  to  ihed  their  kiiidest  iafluenoe  on  thee." 
Denee  tike  the  foUfy  of  these  country  managers !  A  star  can't  come  within  fifty 
mileB  of  them  but  they  mnst  be  catching  at  it,  when  all  the  while  they  have 
better  actors  in  tfaeir  own  company.  Here's  this  man  coming  to  play  Lothario 
^-He  pUy  Lothario !— and  I  must  study  Horatio,  forsooth  I  a  part  of  nine 
kng^  at  a  day's  notice.  I  to  play  Horatio !  the  most  dull,  prosy,  hateful 
pazW*rm  aaze  that  I  shan't  know  two  lines  of  it. 

"  Yes,  Altamont;  to-day  thy  better  stara     »'* 
Confimnd  ^l  atai^  say  I. 

"  Yes,  Altamont-      *• 
Tbne  newer  waa  so  vile  a  part ! 

''  Yes,  Altamoni 
Who's  these  intcErupting  me,  when  I'm  so  busy  ? 

EiUer  LAMnLADY. 
Tftndimfy   When  will  you  he  pleased  to  have  your  dinner,  sir  ? 
RamU  I  don't  care.    £k>n't  bore  me»    Any  time*    Not  at  alL 

"  Yes,  Altamont " 

LamdL  Not  at  all,  sir !  my  stars  I 

Maai*  Slaxs  again  i  Pon't  pester  me,  woman.  How  do  you  think  I  am  ever 
to  stody  my  part  ? 

LamdL  Lora,  sir !  I  have  got  as  nice  a  beef-steak  as  ever  was  seen— and  to 
henr  y«a  say  you  won't  eat  it ! 

BamL  Get  the  beef-steak,  then,  there's  a  sood  creature  ;  and  take  yourself 
oC    Have  not  I  told  yon  that  I'ye  nine  lengths  to  study  ? 

^Exii  Land  LADY. 
^'  Yes,  Altamont ;  to-dav  thy  better  stars 
Are  joined  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  thee  ; 
Sdolto's  noUe  hand,  that  raised  thee  first,-—" 
Anothff  interruption  I 

Enter  Maid* 
Get  away  with  you !  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I'm  not  at  home  to  anybody  P"— 
"  Yes,  Altomont,"— 
MaUL  Sir,  Mrs  Stubbs,  the  washerwoman-— 
MaatL  Don't  talk  to  me  of  washerwomen — 

"  to-day  thy  better  stars,--" 

What  do  you  stand  staring  there  for  ? 
MakL  Won't  you  be  pleased  to  look  over  your  linen,  sir  ? 

Mont  No.—"  Yes,  Alta " 

Maid.  Nor  to  send  the  money,  sir  ?  Two-and-a^penny« 
Rant.  No,  I  tell  you.—''  Sciolto's  noble  hand—'' 
Maid.  Sir,  Mrs  Stubbs  won't  trusts 
Bant.  Hang  Mrs  Stubbs  1  and  hang  you ! — ^Begone,  I  say. 

C^Unginff  her  the  money.  Exit  Maid. 
I  shall  never  study  my  part  here  whilst  the  world  stands.  I'll  go  into  the  next 
room,  and  lock  myself  in.  That's  my  only  chance. — {^Goe$  out,  repeating  to  ' ' 
*^f,y^"  Yes,  Altamont,  to-day  thy  better  stars—" 
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8CBNB  TUB  SECOND. 

A  Splendid  Library. 

Mr  Maykard  enters,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Not  at  home  to  any  one,  excepting  Colonel  Falkland  and  Mr  Ellis.-— This 
failure  of  Bland's  great  house,  however  deplorable  in  itself,  at  least  bids  fair  to 
put  an  end  to  my  troubles  as  a  guardian.  Ever  since  Mary  Conwav  has  been 
under  my  care,  sne  has  been  b^eged  by  as  many  suitors  as  Penelope.  W^e 
shall  see  whether  the  poor  destitote  girl  will  prove  as  attractive  as  the  rich 
heiress.  Falkland  is  an  ardent  lover,  Ellis  a  modest  one  ;  Falkland  is  enor* 
mously  ricb,  EUis  comparatively  poor ;  but  whether  either—— 

Enter  Colonel  Falkland. 
My  dear  Colonel,  good  morning ! — I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  yon. 

Col.  Folk.  Most  proud  and  happy  to  obey  your  summons.  I  believe  that  T 
am  before  my  time ;  but  where  the  neart  is,  you  know,  Mr  Maynard — How  Is 
the  fair  Mary  Conway  ?  I  hope  she  caught  no  cold  in  the  Park  yesterday  ^ 

Mr  May.  None  that  I  have  heard. 

CoL  Folk.  And  that  she  has  recovered  the  fatigue  of  Tuesday's  ball  ? 

Mr  May.  She  does  not  complain. 

CoL  Faik,  No.  But  there  is  a  delicacy,  a  fragility  in  her  loveliness,  that 
mingles  fear  of  her  health  with  admiration  of  her  beauty. 

Mr  May.  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl ;  a  very  good  girl,  consider- 
ing that,  in  her  quality  of  an  heiress,  she  has  been  spoilt  by  the  adulation  of 
every  one  that  has  approached  her  ever  since  she  was  bom. 

Col.  Folk.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  know  not  how  often  I  with  that  Miss  Con- 
way were  not  an  heiress,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  her 
and  to  you  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  my  passion. 

Mr  May.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

CoL  Falk.  I  may  hope,  then,  for  your  approbation  and  your  influence  with 
your  fair  ward  ?  You  know  my  fortune  and  family  ? 

Mr  May,  Both  are  unexceptionable. 

CoL  Falk.  The  estate  which  I  inherited  from  my  father  is  large  and  unen- 
cumbered ;  that  which  will  devolve  to  me  from  the  maternal  side  is  still  more 
considerable.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  Mr  Maynard ;  and  my  modier  and 
aunt  are,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  desirous  to  see  me  settled.  They  are  moat 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Conway ;  my  aunt.  Lady  Lucy,  more  parti- 
cularly so.  Mary  Conway,  even  were  she  portionless,  is  the  very  creature  whom 
they  would  desire  as  a  relative ;  the  very  being  to  enchant  them. 

Mr  May.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Enter  Mr  Ellis. 
Mr  Ellis !  Pray  be  seated. — I  sent  for  you  both,  gentlemen,  as  the  declared 
lovers  of  my  ward.  Miss  Conway,  in  order  to  make  to  you  an  important  oom« 
munication. 

Mr  EUis.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  guess  its  import 

Col.  Falk.  Speak,  Mr  Maynard — ^pray,  spedc ! 

Mr  May.  Have  you  heard  of  the  failure  of  ^e  great  firm  of  Bland  and  Co.  ? 

CoL  Falk.  Yes.  But  what  has  that  to  do  wiui  Mary  Conway  P^To  the 
point,  my  good  sir ;  to  the  point. 

Mr  May.  Well,  then,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Did  you  never  hear, 
that,  though  not  an  ostensible  partner,  Mr  Conway's  large  property  was  lodged 
in  the  firm  ? 

Mr  EUis.  I  had  heard  such  a  report 

CoL  FaUe.  Mr  Conway's  property  in  Bland's  house !  the  house  of  a  notorioiu 
speculator !  What  incredible  imprudence  I — ^AU  ? 

Mr  May.  The  whole. 

CoL  Folk.  What  miraculous  folly ! — Then  Miss  Conway  is  a  beggar  ? 

Mr  May.  Whilst  I  live,  Marv  Conway  can  never  want  a  home.  But  she  ia 
now  a  portionless  orphan ;  and  ^e  desir&L  that  you,  gentlemen,  might  be  ap- 
prised of  the  change  of  her  fortunes  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  assured. 
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thai  no  advantege  wooU  be  taken  of  propoaalg  made  under  circamttanoes  to 


Mr  EUU.  Oh,  how  needkaa  an  aaauranoe ! 

CoL  FoXk,  Miaa  C<mwa7  diaplaya  a  jadiekraa  oonaidention. 

Mr  Moy,  I  am,  howeyer,  happj  to  find.  Colonel  Falkland,  that  your  affec- 
tkm  is  BO  entirely  centred  on  the  loTely  young  woman,  apart  ftom  her  riches, 
thai  you  will  feel  nothing  but  pleasure  m  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  dis- 
mterestednest  of  your  love. 

Cot  FaOg.  Why,  it  must  be  oonftsBed,  Mr  Maynordf^— 

Mr  Jf«f .  Tour  paternal  estate  is  so  splendid  aa  to  render  you  quite  inde- 
pendent of  fiHTtone  in  a  wife. 

CoL  Ffdk.  Why,  ye-es.  But  really  my  estate,  what  with  the  times,  and 
one  dnwbadc  and  another — ^Nobody  knows  what  I  pay  in  annuities  to  my 
ftlber's  dd  serrants — In  fact,  Mr  Maynaid,  I  am  not  a  rich  man ; — not  by 


aay  meansa  ncn  man. 

Mr  May.  Then  your  great  expectations  from  your  mother.  Lady  Sarah,  and 
ysor  aunt.  Lady  Lucy. 

Cb/.  Aft;.  Tea.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  notion  of  the  aversion  which 
Lady  Lucy  entertains  for  unequal  matches ;— matches  where  all  the  money  is 
ea  one  side.  Tbey  never  turn  out  well,  she  says;  and  Lady  Lucy  i^  a  sensible 
woman, — a  very  sensible  woman.  As  fkr  as  my  observation  goes,  I  must  say 
dttt  I  think  her  right. 

Mr  Mag,  In  slmrt,  then,  Colond  Falkland,  you  no  longer  wish  to  marry 
my  waid? 

CoL  FaHL  Why  xeallv,  my  good  sir,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  relinquish 
my  pretensions ;  and  it  I  thought  that  the  lady's  affections  were  engaged— —^ 
But  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that,  with  a  rival  of  so  much  merit- 
Mr  JSSts  {(uide,)  Contemptible  coxcomb ! 

Col.  FaSc.  Ftay,  assure  Miss  Conway  of  my  earnest  wishes  for  her  happi- 
ness, and  ci  the  sincere  interest  that  I  shall  always  feel  for  her  welfare. — I 
have  the  honour  to  widi  you  a  good  morning.  ^Gomg, 

Mr  Mag.  A  nunnent,  nr,  if  you  please. — What  say  you,  Mr  Ellis  ?  Have 
these  tidings  wroi^t  an  equal  change  in  your  feelings  r 

Mr  EiJUs.  They  nave  indeed  wrought  a  change,  sir,  and  a  most  pleasant 
change  ;  since  they  have  given  me  hope  such  as  I  never  dared  to  feel  before. 
God  foigive  me  ion  being  so  glad  of  that  which -has  grieved  her !  Tell  Mary 
Conway,  diat  f<v  her  dear  sake  I  wish  that  I  were  richer,  but  that  never  shall 
I  wudi  diat  die  were  rich  for  mine.  Tell  her,  that  if  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
comforts  and  elegancies,  though  not  to  the  splendours,  of  life,  a  pleasant  coun- 
try house,  a  welcoming  family,  and  an  adoring  husband,  can  make  her  happy, 
I  lay  (hem  at  her  feet    Tell  her 

Mr  May,  VLj  dear  fellow,  you  had  far  better  tell  her  yourself.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  die  will  accept  your  dbinterested  offers,  and  I  shall  heartily  ad- 
vise her  to  do  so ;  but  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr  EBU*  How  ?  what?  How  can  I  be  disappointed,  so  that  Miss  Conway 
consents  to  be  mine  ? 

Mr  May.  Disappointment  is  not  quite  the  word.  But  you  will  have  to  en- 
eonnter  a  Httle  derangement  of  your  generous  schemes.  When  you  take  my 
pretty  ward,  yon  must  e'en  take  the  burden  of  her  riches  along  with  her. 

Co^  FaOe.  She  is  not  ruined  then  ? 

Mr  May.  No,  sir.  Mr  Conway  did  at  one  time  place  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs  Bland ;  but  finding;  the  senior  partner  to  be,  as  you  ob- 
served, Cdonel,  a  notorious  speculator,  he  prudently  withdrew  it. 

CoL  Folk.  And  this  was  a  mere  stratagem  ? 

Mr  May.  Whj  reaJly,  sir,  I  was  willing  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  pro- 
fesBons,  bdbre  confiding  to  you  sudi  a  treasure  as  Mary  Conway,  and  I  think 
that  the  result  has  fullv  justified  the  experiment.  But  for  your  comfort,  I 
don't  think  she  would  nave  had  you,  even  if  you  had  happeneid  to  have  beha- 
ved better.  My  young  fiiend  here  had  made  himself  a  lodgement  in  her 
heart,  of  which  his  present  conduct  proves  him  to  be  full^  worthy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.— Come,  Ellis ;  Mary's  in  the 
nrasie-roora.  \^Exeuni. 
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8CBNB  THB  TBIBO. 

Afaskkmahle  Morning  Boom* 

Mb  and  Mbs  Apysblbt  ui  breakfiut.^MiL  Appbblxy  Ifyt  doum  Ihe  Kewg^ 

paper. 

Mr  App>  Mrs  Apperley>  my  dear^  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  snlgect,  on 
wbicb^  as  a  mother^  you  nave  every  right  to  be  conmlted ;  the  more  especially^ 
as  from  your  excellent  sense^  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  entirely  of  mj 
opinion.    John  grows  a  great  boy. 

Mrs  App.  Poor  fellow !  Yes.  He'll  be  ten  yein  old  the  fifteenth  of  bck* 
month.    Time  dips  away,  Mr  Apperley. 

Mr  App.  Ten  years  old  next  month  f  It's  high  time  that  he  ahoold  be  talcMi 
from  Mr  Lynn's.  These  preparatory  schools  are  good  things  iiar  litde  boys  ; 
but  a  lad  01  ten  years  old  requires  to  be  more  tightly  kept* 

Mn  App,  Just  my  opinion,  Mr  Apperley.  The  sooner  you  remove  the  poor 
boy  from  Mr  Lynn's  the  better.  They  don't  take  half  the  care  of  him  that 
they  ought  to  do.  Only  yesterday  when  I  called  there,  I  fonnd  him  playing 
at  cricket  without  his  nat— really  without  his  hat  !^-in  Uie  middle  of  that 
wind,  and  so  ddicate  as  John  is  too ! 

Mr  App.  Delicate!  Pshaw!  There  never  was  anything  the  matter  with  the 
child  but  your  coddling,  Mrs  Apperley;  and  Eton  will  soon  cure  him  of 
that* 

MnApp.  Eton!  Doyoumean  to  send  John  to  Eton? 

Mr  App.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Mrs  App.  Our  sweet  John^  our  only  son,  our  only  child,  to  Eton  } 

Mr  App.  Certainly. 

Mrs  App.  Never  with  my  consent,  I  promise  yon,  Mr  Appeiiey. 

Mr  App.  And  why  not,  Mrs  Apperley  ? 

Mrs  App.  Just  look  at  the  boys,  that's  alL  Did  not  the  Dudicas  tell  me 
herself  that  the  poor  little  Marquis  came  home  with  only  one  ddrt  to  his  ja^etiy 
and  his  brother  Lord  Edward  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  foot?  There's  «  prat- 
ty  plight  for  you,  Mr  Apnerley  I  Think  of  our  John  with  his  toea  throogh  hia 
anoes,  and  half  a  skirt  to  his  jacket ! 

Mr  App.  Pshaw ! 

Mrs  App.  Then  such  rude  graceless  picUea  aa  they  come  badc^  with  their 
manners  more  out  at  elbow  than  their  ciothea. 

Mr  App.  Pshaw! 

Mrs  A]pp.  Then  the  dangers  they  run  !~^to  be  killed  by  a  cridDet-baU^  or 
drowned  in  the  Thames,  or 

Mr  App.  Pshaw !  Mrs  Apperley.  Where  now,  in  your  wiadon,  would  you 
send  the  boy  ? 

Mrs  App.  To  Dr  Courtly. 

Mr  App.  And  pray  who  is  Dr  Courtly  P 

Mrs  App.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Dr  Courtly's  establishment  fbr  young  gen- 
tlemen ? — ^never  hear  of  Dr  Courtly ! — So  elegant,  so  comfortable,  ti&en  such 
care  of;  linen  clean  twice  a-day ;  hair  curled  every  morning ;  almond  paste  to 
wash  their  bands;  china  dinner-service,  silyer  forks,  napkins,  and  finger^ 
glasses— Just  ten  iniles  off,  only  fourteen  pupils,  and  happens  to  haye  a  yacan* 
cy.    Pray  send  John  to  Dr  Courtly,  Mr  Apperley. 

Mr  App.  And  so  make  a  coxcomb  of  the  boy  before  his  time !  Not  I,  trohr. 
Leave  thehair-curling  and  the  almond-paste  to  the  instinct  of  eighteen,  m 
the  meanwhile  I  choose  that  he  should  learn  Latin  and  Qt«dc ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  shall  send  him  to  Eton. 

Mrs  App.  Lord,  Mr  Apperley !  what  is  a  man  the  better  fbr  diat  nonaenae? 
You  are  an  Etonian  yourself,  and  pray  tell  me  now  what  good  haa  your  idio* 
larship  eyer  done  you  }  What  use  haye  you  made  of  it } 

Mr  App.  Hem  I  That's  a  point  which  ladiea  can't  understand,  and  had  beU 
ter  not  talk  about,  Mrs  Apparley. 

Mrs  App.  Haye  you  ever,  during  the  eleven  years  tfa|tt  we  haye  been 
ried,  read  a  single  page  of  Greek  or  Latin,  Mr  Apperley  f 


MirJffK  HmrI  Wlqr,  rttStj,  my  deir      ■ 

Jfr»  J^  Or  indeed  a  page  of  •nythingy  exeepi  the  newepaptn  and  the 
Wtfoley  Nofveis  ? 
MrAfp.  How  aaiyoaaayiOyMn  Afporky? 
Jlrf  4f!P>  ^^^^J9  ^hat  do  yoa reed? 

Jhb-  Jnp.  HflWB  f  The  QiiarteiiT<*-I  generally  look  over  the  Qoarterly ;  and 
Pi^fB— I  dipped  into  Pepya ;  ana  Blackwood,  Mrs  Aroerley  i  Don't  I  read 
Bladcwood  as  regularly  as  the  month  comes  ?  And^  in  snort»  if  yon  eould  hut 
inaglne  the  atftic  mtali,  the  rlasriril  rdiah,  with  which  a  sound  scholsr— ^4Nit 
tluB,  as  I  ssid  hefore,  is  what  you  ladies  can't  understand,  and  had  better  not 
talk  about    John  shall  go  to  Eton  ;  that's  my  determination. 

Mn  App*  He  ahall  go  to  Dr  Covtly's ;  that's  mine.  How  can  you  be  .so 
haibsToiuii  Mr  Apfierley,  as  to  think  c^  sending  John  to  such  a  place  as  Ston, 
walneei  as  he  is  to  diilblainsy  and  the  winter  coming  on  ?  Now  the  DoeUfi  haa 
sfmed  surgery,  and  dresses 

Mr  App.  Hang  the  Doctor,  and  hang  John's  chilblains  1  The  b^y  shall  ga 
Is  EtiaL— That'a  my  last  word,  Mrs  Apperky. 

Mrt  App,  If  he  does,  hell  be  dead  in  a  week.  But  he  sha'nt  go  to  Bum— • 
Asfi  my  reaohitiriai*  And  we  shall  see  who'll  ha?e  the  last  wevd,  Mr  Apper« 
isf-*we  ahaB  see ! 

[^Egemi  ieparaUif* 

ACTSn  CHARAMIS. 

No.  VIII. 

SCBNB  THB  FiaST. 

An  Apartment  m  an  Artufe  Hou»e, 
Sn  GaoaoB  Ludlow,  Ma  Dblatal,  a  Strvani. 

DdnaL  Engaged  with  a  Isdy,  joa  say  ^  Be  so  good  as  to  give  your  master 
ny  esrd.     I  raan't  detsin  him  sn  mstant.  [^EmU  Serwmi. 

Sir  CfeoTfre.  And  pray,  my  good  friend,  sre  yon  about  to  sit  for  vour  portrait  ? 
iadiiit  to  consult  on  costume  and  attitude  that  you  ha?e  brought  me  hither  ? 

iML  IVith  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you* 

Sir  Geo,  Ton  are  not  going  to  sit  ? 

IM.'Now 

Sir  ^^  Nor  your  pietty  aster? 

DeL  Nor  my  pretty  sister. 

Sir  Ota,  And  jet  yon  said  for  so  faahionable  an  artist  as  Allingham,  when 
fugsgnrt  with  a  sitter,  with  aa  little  remorse  aa  you  would  feel  in  suounoniag 
me  or  any  other  idle  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance.  You  wealthy  heirs 
hare  no  notion  of  the  mue  of  time.    Engaged  with  a  lady  too  I 

Dei*  Tush,  msn,  tush  I  ABingbam's  a  g«)od  fellow  and  my  fHend,  and  ex^ 
pe^  the  summons.  In  short,  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  what  I  hare  been 
oyng  to  muster  courage  to  teU  you  the  whole  morning,  that  the  lady  who  ia 
now  mtting  to  him  is  one  in  whom  I  am  particularly  interested. 

Sir  Geo.  Fsrtionlarly  inteiested !  That  means  in  love,  I  siqppOBe.  And  the 
Ml  lady,  is  she  particularly  interested  in  yon  ? 

DeL  1  fear  me,  no. 

Sir  Geo,  Well,  fn  a  man  of  your  age,  ^^foie,  and  fortune,  that  arowal  haa 
a  laudable  modesty.  But  there  is  no  ayenaon  to  overcome,  I  hope  ?  No  daSb* 
cnlty  beyond  that  which  a  lover  likes  to  vanquish  ? 

DeL  I  trust  not.  In  good  truth,  I  bdieve  her  to  be  stQliffnorant  of  my  pas« 
sian.  I  met  her  in  Furia ;  danoed  with  her  at  two  or  three  balls ;  eaoorted  her 
ta^two  or  three  ahow-hooaes;  loet  my  heart ;  followed  her  to  England ;  and 
have  been  in  fiiU  aheee  of  the  divinity  for  the  last  fbrtnight,  without  being 
enee  able  to  catch  sigfat  of  her  I  Never  waa  mortal  so  uuIt^ly.  As  fast  as  I 
pursued  her  to  one  place,  so  sure  was  she  to  be  flown  .to  another*  At  last  I 
hssidacddcntaUy  that  AlHn^^uun  mm  painting  her  portrait,  and  anaoged 
witfi  him  to  1)e  let  in  jy  wUHake  this  mmnisg  vmibt  she  was  sitting. 
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Sir  Geo.  And  brought  me  with  y<ra  to  share  your  traii^;re88ioD>  and  spare 
j<oar  modesty? 

Dei.  Even  so. 

Sir  Geo.  And  the  iahr  damsd's  name  P 

Del  Is  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Delancy. 

Sir  Qeo.  Ah  I  she's  a  sweet  creature  that !  You  oonld  not  ha?e  choaen  better. 
But  why  not  make  proposals  to  the  father  at  once,  and  so  save  yourself  all 
farther  trouble  } 

Del.  Because  I  wish  first  to  make  myself  acceptable  to  the  daughter.  What 
can  Allingham  be  about!  Ah!  here's  the  senrant. 

ZEnier  the  Servani,  who  gives  a  note  to  M&  Dblaval,  and  leaves  the  rocmT 

Sir  Geo.  A  note !  Only  a  note !  What's  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  if  some 
great  calamity  had  befallen  you. 

DeL  Disappointed  again !  She's  gone.  Allingham  writes  me  word  that  she 
and  old  Mrs  Delmont  exchanged  their  times  of  sitting,  and  she-— my  she — the 
only  she  of  the  world — ^has  been  gone  these  two  hours.  Was  ever  mortd  so 
unlucky! 

Sir  Geo.  Never  finet,  man,  youll  be  more  fortunate  another  time. 

DeL  I  tell  you,  Ludlow,  I  never  shall  meet  her.  This  is  just  what  hap« 
pened  to  me  at  Almack's,  at  the  Opera,  at  the  British  Gallery,  at  a  dozen  par* 
ties*  I  no  sooner  go  into  a  room  at  one  door  tiban  she  leaves  it  by  another. 
There's  a  spell  upon  me.    We  never  shall  meet. 

Sir  Geo.  Pshaw !  Pshaw ! 

2}el.  There's  a  spell  on  me,  I  tell  you !  never  was  man  so  unfortunate ! 
Too  late  again  !  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

Delaval's  House. 
Sir  George  Ludlow,  and  Ma  Dblaval,  reading  a  letter. 

Sir  George.  What  can  there  be  in  that  letter  to  excite  such  transporto? 
You  lovers  are  strange  people.  Yesterday  a  UtUe  bit  of  written  paper  plun- 
ged you  into  the  deepest  affliction ;  to-day,  another  scrap  throws  you  into  ecs- 
tasies.   Is  that  note  from  Allingham  ? 

DelavaL  Yes. 

Sir  Geo.  Another  appointment  of  course ;  but  how  that  can  so  entrance 
you — and  what  it  is  that  you  are  pressing  to  your  heart  at  that  rate 

DeL  Read. 

Sir  Geo,  {reading,)  **  Dear  Delaval— Lady  Delancy  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
will  be  with  me  to*morrow  at  twelve,  for  the  last  sitting.  Come  at  two,  and 
I'll  contrive,  if  I  can,  to  leave  you  with  them.  At  all  events,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  goddess  and  her  portrait.  Ever  yours.  W* 
AUinffham."    Well? 

Dei  Read  on  ;  read  on. 

Sir  Geo,  (reading.)  "  P.S.~Lady  De1ancv>  thinking  that  I  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  catching  the  very  peculiar  hue  of  the  nair,  has  sent  the  enclosed  as  a  pat- 
tern."   Ho !  no !  one  of  the  auburn  ringlets !  Now  I  understand. 

DeL  Look  at  it,  Ludlow;  is  it  not  b^utiful?  Auburn  indeed!  the  tme, 
the  only  auburn !  Bright  and  dark  as  the  rind  of  the  horse  chestnut,  but  with 
a  flickering  light,  that  seems  to  turn  each  particular  hair  into  a  thread  of  gold. 
Look!  look! 

Sir  Geo.  I  see. 

DeL  How  completely  this  Ions  wavy  ringlet  identifies  her  loveliness !  If  I 
had  never  seen  Eluabetn,  I  could  have  sworn  diat  she  to  whom  this  lock  *^~ 


longed  must  be  beautiful ;  must  have  the  rich  yet  delicate  complexion,  oqIout- 
ed  Uke  the  flowers  of  the  balsam ;  the  dark  grey  eye ;  the  ruby  lip ;  the 
bright  smile ;  the  look  of  life  and  youth ;  the  rouna  yet  dender  figure— What 
are  you  laughing  at,  Ludlow  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  laujgh,  my  good  friend,  because  I  can't  help  it  We  all  know  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  is  a  charming  girl ;  but  as  to  the  beauty  which  you  have  beeD 
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plened  to  tm^nrt  i;^  as  the  oeoemry  appendage  to  one  aluaiBg  endf— Don't 
be  mgry  thoom,  Delaval;  111  be  as  true  and  aerTioeable  to  yoa  as  a  aadder 
fijflod;  for  Yu.  so  with  yon  to-monx>w,  and  hold  the  Conntess  in  chat,  whibt 
yoa  taUc  to  her  fair  daughter.  She's  a  nice  perscm  herself  is  Lady  DeUncy. 
.1  oied  to  stand  very  wdl  with  her  before  she  went  abroad^  and  may  be  useful 
now. 

JkL  Thank  ye  \  thank  ye  ! 

%ir  Geo.  And  now  111  leave  you,  to  meditate  on  the  "  loveliness  of  love* 
bcks."  Good  by  t'ye.  ^'  And  beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair."  Good 
morrow !  \iE*ii* 

SCBKB  THE  THiaD. 

An  Artists  GaUery. 
Last  Delanct^  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sia  Geoeob  Ludlow,  and  Dblatal. 

Luly  Del  Considering  it  then  merely  as  an  effort  of  art,  you  like  the  pie« 
tore,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I,  madam,  think  it  a  mast^iece.  Mr  Delaval  complains  that  it  is 
kn  iair  than  the  fair  originaL  To  me  it  seems  that  the  artist  has  sooomplished 
sQ  that  painting  can  do  for  beauty,  by  seizing  and  immortalizing  one  lovely 
moment. 

La^  EIku  It's  a  pretty  piece  of  flattery,  certainly. 

JM.  Flattery  !  Flatter  you ! 

Lady  Del.  Yes ;  the  likeness  is  flattering,  that  must  be  confessed,  snd  per« 
h^  not  the  less  precious  to  a  fondjnother  for  that  qualification,  fiut  what 
pteues  me  most  in  the  picture,  andVould  please  me  were  all  partiality  out  of 
the  question,  is  the  poetical  feeling  that  it  displays  and  embodies.  No  one 
would  ever  guess  that  figure  to  be  a  portrait.  Stancung  as  she  does  in  that  old« 
ftshioned  terrace- garden,  with  her  hair  hanging  down  her  neck  in  those  sim« 
|]e  natural  ringlets,  and  that  rich  antique  costume,  I  can  scarce! v  myself  fancy 
that  it  is  meant  for  my  Elizabeth,  so  much  more  does  it  resemble  one  of  the 
creations  of  Sfaakspeare,  or  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  than  a  young ladf  of  the 
present  day. — ^Don't  you  think  so.  Sir  Greorge  ?  Beatrice,  for  instance  ;  for  llkere 
IS  a  little  air  of  sauciness  mixed  with  innocent  gaiety  in  the  expression— Bei^ 
trice,  just  before  Hero  unfolds  her  plot? 

Del  Oh  happy,  thrice  happy  the  Benedict ! 

Latfy  DeL  Or  the  pretty  coquette,  Anne  Page— turning  away  from  Master 
Slender? 

Ldufy  EUz^  No,  no,  mamma— not  Anne  Page.  We  have  no  Master  Slenden 
now-a^ys.    Have  we,  Mr  Delaval  ? 

Dd.  I  eould  ahnost  enact  the  part  with  such  a  ladv-love,  provided  she  would 
promise  that  there  should  be  no  Master  Fenton  in  tne  play. 

Sir  Geo,  To  me,  madam,  the  figure  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  Emily  in  the 
girden — ^Fletcher's  Emily, -when  the  very  sight  of  her  beautjr  from  their  pri« 
son-window  stirred  up  such  feud  between  The  Two  Noble  Kmsmen. 

DdL  {To  LadyEliz.)  No  wonder  that  Falamon  and  Arcite  loved  the  prison 
that  bkaaed  them  vrith  such  sights. 

Sir  Geo.  You  see,  too,  that  sne  has  a  rose  in  her  hand.  Lady  Delancv,  and 
you  remember  the  exquisite  lines  by  which,  in  that  matchless  scene,  she  de» 
acribes  the  flower  ? 

Lady  DeL  Can  you  repeat  ihem  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Ill  try.    You'll  pardon  my  blunders. 
<'  Of  all  flowers, 
Methinks  a  rose  is  best. 
It  is  the  Terr  emblem  of  a  maid ; 
For,  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gentily. 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  pidnts  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes;  when  the  North  comes  near  her. 
Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  Chastity, 
She  locks  her  b^uties  in  her  bud  again. 
And  leayes  him  to  base  briers." 
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Lad^BtL  BMtttifvlliMtJ  I  did  not  know  that  yoawcre  m  aoetieil.  Sir 
Geoigf.  Yoa  mutt  give  im  the  pleanire  of  seeing  you  oftener  m  Berkdey 
SavftK-^-CJomej  £lisabetlk-p*Mr  Delaval,  Lofd  Deuuacy  will  be  happy  to  lenew 
hie  Parisian  aoqnaintttioe  with  yon,  if  you  will  favour  ua  by  a  calL  Come,  my 
dsaz;* 

Sir  Geo.  Allow  me  to  attend  your  ladyship. 

^Exevni  Lady  Dklakot  and  Su  GsoaGS. 

Lad^  EUau  What  coold  pat  Amie  Page  into  Mamma's  head?  and  what 
eonld  midce  you  think  of  enacting  Master  Slender  ? 

DtL  Benedict  Fenton^  Palamon,  Ardte,  even  Master  Slender^— anything 
to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  myself  your  servant. 

Lady  EUz,  But  we  po(v  damsela  have  no  servants  now-a-days. 

DeL  Always  I  am  yours. 

Lady  EUz.  Nonsense^  Mr  Dekval  1  Mamma  will  be  waiting  for  me. 

DeL  Always  your  servant  and  your  slave. 

ZExmmL 


COLONEL  o'SHAUOnNESSY. 


r  WAS  two-and-twenty  years  of  age 
before  I  made  up  my  mma  as  to  what 
business  I  should  follow  for  life.  My 
fiither  widied  me  to  nursue  his  calling 
of  a  lawyer,  but  I  nated  law.  My 
mother  proposed  bringing  me  up  to 
the  church :  this  I  disliked  also.  It 
was  then  sugsested,  but  vrith  no  bet- 
ter suocessj  ^lat  I  should  study  phy« 
sic.  Law  was  too  sedentary  for  my 
dteoosition.  I  could  not  tlunk  of  it 
without  bringing  to  mind  musty  pa- 
"pen,  equivocations,  and  endless  clii« 
caneryf  I  had  imbibed  the  common 
and  absurd  notion  that  all  lawyers 
were  rogues.  I  remembered  the  sharp^ 
meagre,  sallow  figures  who  haunted 
our  le^  courts  at  Dublin,  and  if  I 
flaw  a  man  unusually  crafty,  or  expert 
at  overreaching  his  neighbour,  I  set 
bim  straightway  down  as  a  lawyer. 
It  was  strange  that  I  should  possess 
sudi  notions,  for  my  father  was  one 
of  the  honestest  men  in  existence,  and 
one  of  the  fitttest. 

The  church.  This  was  something 
better,  but  it  would  not  do.  Parsons 
were  associated  in  my  mind  with  fat 
paunches,  and  unmeaning  indolence. 
The  life  of  a  parish  priest,  confined  to 
one  spot  of  the  earth,  and  having  no 
associates  but  country  bumpkins  and 
old  maids,  was  intolerable.  I  knew 
several  clergymen,  and  they  were  fat, 
pious,  heavy-headed  fellows.  The 
parson  of  our  parish,  moreover,  was  a 
blockhead— at  least,  so  I,  in  my  wis- 
dom, thought  proper  to  consider  him. 
This  knocked  on  tne  head  all  hopes  of 
turning  my  attention  to  the  church. 

Physic  I  loathed  the  idea.  Sur- 
geons, physicians,  apothecaries,  men- 


midwives,  were  my  dislike.  PiUs,  po» 
tions,  and  pectorals,  mi^t  be  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  to  me,  the  very 
thought  of  them  was  abomination. 
My  father's  patience  was  at  an  end. 
"  Tom,"  said  he,  "  you  are  now  a 
man,  and  it  is  high  tmie  you  should 
think  of  doing  something  for  yourself* 
Suppose  you  follow  my  profesmon  ?^ 
I  b^ged  to  be  excused. 

"  Suppose  you  become  a  person  ?" 

"  Never.    Parsons  are  fat,  stopi<i^ 
and  gormandizing." 

*'  Or  a  physician  ?" 

'' Worse  than  all."  My  fitiher  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  His  plump 
face,  for  he  was  very  choleric,  was 
flushed  to  a  deep  crimson.  *'  Tom^  I 
shall  give  you  but  two  days  to  consi- 
der of  it.  You  have  befooled  your 
mother  and  me  long  enough.  What 
the  devil,  sir  I  do  you  mean  to  do  bo> 
thing  for  yourself  m  this  life  ?  Befoie 
I  was  a  year  older  than  you,  I  was 
married,  and  in  the  receipt  of  two 
hundred  a*year.  If  you  are  not  pre^ 
pared  to  give  me  a  decisive  answer  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  by  faeavena, 

I  wiU "    He  did  not  finish  the 

sentence ;  so  much  the  worse.  It  waa 
his  anger  which  prevented  him,  and 
I  knew  that  something  serious  was  In 
the  wind. 

I  did  not  sleep  well  that  night. 
How  could  I  ?  Thmgs  were  come  to  a 
bearing.  I  knew  my  father's  temper 
too  wdl  to  think  that  he  would  wait 
any  longer.  By  one  cleans  and  ano- 
ther I  had  procrastinated  and  put  ofiT 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  a 
greater  delay  it  waa  impossible  to  ex* 
pect  Next  day  I  waa  unusually  daU, 
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md  80  were  my  fiitlier  and  mother. 
I  Mw  that  I  had  oflfeoded  them,  bat 
la  what  manner  to  recover  their  good 
gnoes,  without  doing  injustioe  to  my 
own  indinationfy  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
ooDoeiTe.  Lawyer — paiaon— doctor, 
floated  alternately  like  motes  thiongh 
my  brain.  I  mnst  be  one  of  the  three ; 
ao  my  worthy  parents  had  determi- 
ned. Never,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  did  I  make  so  many  wry  faces : 
the  more  I  considered  the  matter,  the 
more  intolerable  did  it  seem. 

How  things  might  have  ended,  it  is 
diffieolt  to  say,  when  my  mother^s 
eldest  bsother.  Colonel  O'Shaogh- 
nessy,  aniTod  at  our  house.  He  had 
joat  readied  England,  from  India, 
with  lus  Foment,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  yeara.  Perhaps  the  whole  army 
eooldnot  furnish  sachan  admirabfe 
iQuatralioii  of  the  ludicrous,  both  in 
person  and  manner.  In  stature  he 
rase  to  SIX  feet  two  inches,  and  was, 
without  exception,  the  thinnest  man, 
to  be  in  good  health,  I  ever  saw.  His 
kgs  were  like  spindle-shanks,  and  his 
kng  lank  arms  dangled  from  his 
dionlders,  as  if  stuck  there  artificial- 
ly, inat^ui  of  being  natural  members. 
His  nose  and  diin  were  both  inordi- 
natdr  peaked :  his  mouth  was  large, 
and  ma  cheeks  hollow,  and  marked 
widi  strong  lines.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  squinted  oddly  with  both  eyes. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  brownish 
TeUow.  The  fore  and  lateral  parts  of 
ais  head  were  quite  bald,  but  the  hair, 
« which  atiU  dung  behind,  was  gather- 
ed into  a  quiUB,  which  descended  about 
a  foot  down  his  back.  This  straoge 
csricatare  of  the  hiuian  form  was 
dmsed  in  a  long  military  coat,  with 
a  golden  epaulette  on  esch  shoulder. 
Ob  his  heul  he  wore  a  cocked  hat, 
smmonnted  by  a  white  feather  a  oou- 
pk  of  feet  high.  His  lower  limbs 
were  cased  in  immense  Hessian  boots, 
leaching  above  the  knee,  and  tight 
badukin  amalldothes — ^whiles  swmd, 
Aeathed  in  a  steel  case,  and  hilted 
with  aihrer  and  ahagreen,  dangled  at 
hia  side.  Such  waa  the  exterior  of 
Colonel  O'Shaughnessy. 

I  had  always  been  a  favourite  with 
dda  militsry  rdative.  I  was  called 
sfter  him,  and,  during  my  boyhood, 
he  showed  me  many  marks  of  kind- 
ness. I  remember  the  very  day  on 
vhich  he  left  us  twelve  yeara  before^ 
I  waa  then  ten— he  filled  my  pockets 
with  peace,  because  I  had  beaten  a 
Vol.  XXI. 


boy  bkger  than  mys^.  He 'swore  it 
was  what  he  had  done  when  of  that 
age.  To  him  I  communicated  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  and  b^;ged  his  advice. 

*'  So  they  propose,'*  said  he,  '*  to 
.  make  a  parson  of  you,  boy  ?  No,  blood 
and  wounds,  that  will  never  da  We 
have  got  nlenty  of  them  in  the  army. 
As  for  a  doctor,  every  regiment  has  a 
brace  of  them :  thore  is  no  need  for 
you  to  add  to  the  number.  A  lawyer 
do  they  talk  of  making  you  ?'' — here 
my  uncle  squinted  horribly,  andgrasp- 
ed  the  handle  of  his  sword — "  I  tell 
you,  Tom,  if  you  become  a  lawyer, 
you  are  no  nephew  of  mine.  Thunder 
and  lightning,  did  I  not  once  lose  a 
hundred  pounds  by  a  rascally  attor-  ^ 
pey !  I  tell  you,  Tom,  there  is  no  such 
commission  in  the  service  as  that  of 
a  lawyer.  No,  boy;  they  are  going 
to  spoil  your  fine  genius.  You  must 
enter  the  army.  That  is  the  only 
place  for  a  lad  of  spirit."  I  caught, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  at  this  sug- 
gestion, and  expressed  my  willingness 
to  follow  his  advice.  In  truth  I  had 
always  a  penchant  towards  a  military 
life,  and  was  glad  to  adopt  anv  scheme 
which  promised  to  rid  me  of  the  de- 
testable professions  for  which  I.  was 
destined  by  my  parents.  But  would 
they  accede  to  my  wish?  I  expressed 
my  doubts  to  my  uncle :  he  squinted 
at  me  a  look  of  anger,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ''  So  you  question  my  influence 
with  your  father  and  mother  }**  In  a 
trice  he  was  doseted  with  the  fin-mer, 
and  laid  the  proposal  before  him — ^no 
more  anticipating  a  refusal,  than  to  be 
disobeyed  by  his  own  corporal  on  pa- 
rade. He  did  not  know  the  old  law- 
yer, who  point-blank  objectc^d  to  the 
scheme.  I  know  not  how  my  uncle 
looked  on  this  occssion;  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  very  grim.  High  words, 
it  is  certain,  ensued  between  them. 
The  Colonel's  notions  of  military  dis- 
cipline were  too  strict  to  epable  him 
to  digest  any  opposition  ta  his  wishes. 
I  was  in  the  next  room  trembling  for 
the  result,  and  I  heard  him  best(^w 
the  appellations  of  ass — ^blockhead — 
ninny,  very  profusely  upon  my  father, 
who  retorted,  by  threatening  him  with 
an  action  at  law  for  an  assault.  There- 
after the  door  opened,  then  was  dash- 
ed fiercely  to  by  some  one  who  passed 
out.  It  was  my  uncle.  I  hesrd  his 
sword  rattling  and  his  heavy  Hessians 
trampling  loudly  oa  he  descended  the 
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He  betook  himself  itniriitway 

to  my  mother,  with  whom  he  nid  an 
mtenriew  of  half  en  hoar.  Whether 
hie  eloquence  prevailed  more  with  her 
than^with  her  husband,  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is,  ihat  he  left  the  house  in 
high  dudgeon.  I  saw  his  tall  gaunt 
form,  nrmounted  by  his  gigantic  fea*. 
ther,  pass  out  at  the  front  door.  Hia 
servant  carried  his  travelling  bag,  boot*, 
jack,  and  portmanteau  behind  him 
-»«nd  he  sojourned  to  the  nearest  inn, 
liiere,  as  he  said,  to  take  up  his  quar* 
ters  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
in  the  city. 

In  a  short  time  a  military  gentleman 
waited  upon  my  father,  with  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Colonel.  The  worthy 
lawyer  got  alarmed,-~80  did  my  mo* 
ther,-*-eo  did  I.  I  was  even  more  than 
alurmed ;  I  was  irritated  against  my 
unde,  whom,  notwithstanding  all  his 
wdUintended  kindness,  I  could  not 
but  deeply  censure  for  such  an  outrage 
on  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  No  dan- 

Sr,  however/onsued.  My  father  oould 
ht  any  man  with  a  law*paper,  but 
he  had  a  mortal  aversion-  to  powder 
and  shot.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  made  a  humble  apology  to  his  bro- 
ther-in^law-^promised  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way-Mmd  begged  of  the  Colo* 
nel  to  return  to  his  house.  The  whole 
business  was  settled  within  an  hour. 
My  unde  came  back  to  dinner,  and 
shook  hands  with  his  relation,  con* 
gratulatingme  at  the  same  time  upon 
my  approaching  change  of  life.  I  have 
ressMi  to  believe  that  a  reconciliation 
would  not  have  ensued  so  easily,  but 
f<v  the  circumstance  of  the  Colonel  ha«- 
vinff  upwards  ofeigfat  thousand  pounds 
in  Uie  stocks.  'Ntf  father  knew  this ; 
and,  like  a  true  pnilosopher,  thought 
it  a  pity  that  he  or  his  wife  should 
run  any  risk  of  losing  his  future  pros* 
pects  in  the  same  for  the  sake  of  a 
quarrel.  He  therefore  wisely  pocket* 
eA  the  affiont,  and  sscrifioed  his  own 
feelings  to  a  sense  of  personal  interest 
I  got  a  commission  in  my  uncle's 
regiment.  I  found  that  he  was  both 
laughed  at,  and  loved  and  respected, 
by  nis  brother  oflkers.  It  may  be 
wandered  how  such  opposite  feelings 
oould  exist  vrith  regard  to  one  man ; 
but  so  it  was.  They  all  liked  him  for 
his  oood-nature ;  they  laughed  at  him 
for  his  oddities;  and  esteemed  him  for 
his  courage  and  integrity.  By  the 
men  he  was  called  the  Squinting  Co« 
lonel ;  but  this  was  done  from  sheer 


goodpJramonr,  and  not,  as  is  too  offcen* 
the  case,  from  malice  or  spleen.  My 
pay  did  not  pennit  me  to  indulge  in 
wine  at  the  mess*dinners ;  but  he 
placed  me  alongside  of  himself,  and 
filled  my  glass  from  his  own  bottle. 
The  onl^  fault  which  he  had  was  thai 
of  shootmg  with  the  long  bow.  Day 
after  day  he  rq^ed  us  with  stories  of 
his  exploits  in  India,  and  elsewhere. 
The  mess-table  was  kept  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  with  his  extravagancies.  His 
face,  always  a  perfect  fiddle,  was  at 
these  times  irresutibly  comic  in  its  ex- 
pression. The  squint  of  his  eyes  in<* 
creased — his  nose  and  dim  approach-* 
ed  each  other  like  nut*craeke»— and 
(lis  long  month  was  drawn  up  into  a 
grim  smile  of  ddight  He  told  the 
same  story  dozens  of  times  over,  and 
every  time  it  was  diffoent.  The  hu- 
mour, however,  never  evaporated ;  it 
was  always  ridi  and  nurv ;  and,  when 
he  had  conduded  anv  of  his  extraor- 
dinary redtals,  Uie  whole  mess  rubbed 
their  hands,  and  *'  Excdleut ! — Devil- 
ish good,  Colond!"  resounded  from 
one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  My 
unde  was  one  of  the  very  few  boon- 
cers  whom  I  have  ever  known  to  be, 
at  bottom,  brave  men. 

It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  the  Colo- 
nel on  horseback.  His  horse  was  some- 
thing like  himself,  tall  and  lean ;  but 
this  attenuation  was  not,  as  his  roaster 
alleged,  the  result  of  bad  feeding.  He 
was  thoroughly  provendered,  oi^y  he 
did  -not  take  flesh  kindly  on,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  well-fed  hones  in 
generaL  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  of 
the  Rozinante  breed :  and  his  rider, 
making  allowance  for  difference  of  ac- 
coutrement, would  have  made  no  bad 
representative  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha.  Wherever  he  was  quartered 
he  became  speedily  an  object  of  attnn>- 
tion.  Mounted  on  his  tall,  meagre 
charger,  he  rode  like  a  militu7  phau* 
torn — a  shadow  of  war-^«nd  was  every- 
where known  as  the  Squinting  Colonel. 
The  children  would  bawl  it  after  him 
as  he  rode  along ;  and  he  would  throw 
down  halfpence,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing them  scramble  for  the  treasure. 

Nothing  in  my  uncle's  character 
equalled  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
accounted  for  defbcts.  He  squinted, 
because  his  eyes  were  struck  by  a  coup^ 
de-'soieil.  He  was  thin,  because  the  nt 
of  his  body  had  evaporated  from  ha«d 
exercise  under  the  burning  sun  of  In- 
dia. He  lost  his  hair  in  a  brain*fever. 
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^  his  ydttow-bnywn  ooin|dad(m 
in  ccnMieqii«iec  of  liver»cemphdnt.  He 
hid  always  s  teuon  for  every  thing  ;-^ 
he  was,  io  f act^  a  phitoeopher. 

About  a  year  after  I  joined  the  regi* 
flwntyWevereofrderedto  the  continent. 
'Bwiiapsztehad  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  was  oq^mizing  has  armieB  to  try 
OBoe  move  &  fate  of  war  with  the  con- 
fireg^BledpowerBof  Europe.  OarToyage 
ailMs  nedung  worth  relating.  Suf- 
fice it  to  aay^  we  marched  to  Bmssels, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  laxuries 
and  aniiisaDicnta  of  that  pleasant  eity. 
My  Bnde  had  here  occasion  to  fight  a 
doel  with  a  French  officer,  who  thought 
•fit  to  cast  some  practical  jokes  on  the 
obBfoity  of  his  vision.  The  French- 
num  inaiated  on  fighting  with  the 
oulUaword,  and  the  Colonel  gratified 
Ub  deaire*  The  result  was  singular 
enoQgh.  itf ovnjfer  lost  an  eye, — his 
adrenary's  foil  having  penetrated  near- 
ly an  indi  into  that  yaluaUe  oigan. 
Mynnde^  with  hia  usual  pbilosc^by, 
imputed  the  whc^e  as  a  punishment 
ffiMD  HeaTen  upon  his  presumptuous 
enemy,  l«r  insulting  the  optics  of  his 
-neigfabomr. 

This  pleasant  life  could  not  last  for 
ever.  The  storm  was  gathering  around 
a%  and  we  daily  expected  to  com- 
•meoce  **  war's  bloody  game."  How- 
ever, we  thought  of  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  drank  the  ric^  wines  of  Bel- 
gium, and'  sung  merry  catches,  with 
SB  much  apparent  imconoem  as  if  we 
had  been  in  quarters  at  home.  I  b^ 
.  liere  there  was  not  a  mess  like  ours, 
fiv  hnmour  and  brotherly  feeling,  in 
the  whole  army. 

I  remember  the  particular  time 
when  all  this  gay  scene  was  dianged 
into  bustle  and  lamentation.  My  un- 
do had  invited  the  officers  to  supper, 
and  placed  bdbre  tbem  the  firstlings 
of  a  large  supply  of  capital  Voinay  and 
Champagne,  wnich  he  had  purcnased 
frara  a  French  marcAoiuic/evtff.  NeVer 
did  I  behold  hitn  in  better  spirits.  He 
vckted,  with  infinite  humour,  his  ex- 
pkatain  India  against  serpents,  tigers, 
and  Pindarees  ;  and  varied  the  tales, 
which  he  had  often  told  before,  with 
sncb  eensammate  ingenuity,  that  they 
BO  longer  seemed  the  same  things. 
The  whole  mess  was  convulsed  ivith 
laughter.  His  wine,  which  they  laid  in 
in  proper  style,  they  pronounced  to  be 
**  deviliflh  good ;"  bm  his  stories  were 
^  a  d-^  deal  better."  Pily  that  such 
ddigbtfol  momenta  shoula  be  broken 


hi  upon— 4>ut  so  it  was.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  most  interesting  adven- 
tures he  stopped  short,  as  if  somethinc 
caught  his  ear.  He  listened,  and  heard 
the  distant  report  of  firing.  In  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  bugles  were  sounded 
tBrough  the  streets,  calling  to  arms. 
"  €renilemen,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
move ;  the  enemy  is  at  hand.-^I  will 
finish  my  story  at  some  other  time." 
Alas !  we  never  all  met  together  again. 
Many  gallant  fellows,  who  that  even- 
ing laughed  at  the  eccentricities  of 
their  worthy  Colonel,  were  in  a  few 
hours  stretched  out  cold  and  lifeless 
upon  the  field  of  honour. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
appearance  which  Brussels  presented 
on  this  memorable  night.  All  was 
deafening  noise  and  confusion.  We 
were  taken  unawares  ;^ — the  French, 
with  their  characteristic  promptness 
of  movement,  had  come  upon  us  soon- 
er than  we  expected,  ana  we  cursed 
their  unmannerly  intrusion  from  the 
bottom  of  our  souls.  We  did  not  mind 
fighting ;  but  to  be  taken  away  from 
our  wine  was  more  than  could  be 
easily  endured-— and  we  swore  sundry 
deadly  oaths  to  be  straightway  re- 
venged upon  tbem  for  their  imperti- 
nence. Let  no  one  blame  my  uncle 
for  being  off  his  guard ;  if  he  was  so, 
so  was  every  one  else.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  quadrillingitat  aball, 
and  the  Colonel  was  amusing  his  friends 
with  wine  and  mirth  at  his  own  sup- 
per-table. 

We  were  marched  to  Waterloo.  *  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  my  sensa-* 
tions  were  far  from  being  of  a  plea- 
sant kind,  ar.d  I  believe  those  of  my 
comrades  were  not  much  more  agree- 
able. We  knew  that  a  doubtful  kittle 
had  been  fought  at  Quatre  B;as,  and 
were  assured  that  the  Prussians  had 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Ligny. 
This  knowledge  did  not  contribute 
much  to  raise  our  spirits ;  and  when 
we  observed  the  remnants  of  the  gal- 
lant Scotch  regiments,  which  were  al- 
most annihilated  at  the  former  place^ 
and  the  number  of  wounded  brought 
in,  we  became  convinced  that  we  had 
our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and  that  the 
French  were  not  to  be  so  easily  beaten 
as  we  had  expected.  However,  no  one 
said  a  word.  Each  moved  on  in  dubious 
silence,  resolved  to  do  his  best ;  but 
inwardly  cursing  the  ill  luck  which 
brought  him  there,  and  wishing  him- 
self at  Dan  or  Beersheba* 
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We  were  plfteed^  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  in  me  very  front  of  the  bat- 
tle. Our  r^ment  was  known  to  be 
a  good  one,  and  the  Colonel  steel  to 
the  back-bone ;  and,  in  truth,  we 
needed  all  our  qualities,  for  we  were 
drawn  out  opposite  to  a  formidable 
artillery,  backed  by  a  strong  body  of 
foot  and  cuirassiers.  My  uncle  rode 
up  to  me.  ''  Tom,  ^ou  dog,  mind 
your  colours." — ''  I  wish  you  and  the 
colours  were  at  the  devil,"  said  I  to 
myscdf— I  could  not  help  it,  for  I  be- 
gan to  fed  confoundedly  uncomfort- 
able. The  battle,  a  considerable  time 
before  this,  bad  commenced  in  various 
parts  of  the  line :  the  rest  was  joining 
m  it  rapidly ;  and  it  now  became  our 
turn  to  take  part,  as  the  enemv  oppo- 
site was  advancing  his  iron  front  to 
the  attack.  At  last  his  artillery,  suc- 
ceeded by  showers  of  musketry,  opened 
upon  us.  We  returned  these  compli- 
ments in  the  same  style,  and  doubt- 
less with  good  efl^t.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  on  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  French  guns.  In  every 
quarter  of  our  line  an  opening  was 
made,  and  a  number  of  men  seen  to 
drop^  some  killed  outright,  and  some 
despe];ately  wounded.  The  gaps  were 
instantly  filled  by  others,  who  stepped 
forward  from  the  rear  ranks.  It  was 
the  first  of  my  battles,  and  I  felt,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  trepidation 
and  anxiety  of  a  noviciate.  The  noise, 
smoke,  confusion,  and  destruction, 
were  horrible.  *'  Keep  steady,  my 
brave  boys — ^fire  away,'  was  h  wd  on 
all  sides  from  the  officers  encouraging 
jtheirmen.  The  gallant  fellows  needed 
no  encouragement:  they  fought  like 
lions.  Not  a  man  thought  of  flinch- 
ing :  the  same  indomitable  British 
spirit  animated  them  all. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  I 
stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fight, 
the  King's  colours  waving  over  my 
head.  The  men  were  dropping  fast 
around  me.  I  heard  the  balls  whiz- 
zing like  hail  past  my  ears.  In  a  little 
longer  I  was  so  stupified  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  did  or  where  I  was.  At 
last  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  uncle  call- 
ing out,  "  Well  done,  Tom — that's  a 
brave  boy.  Take  care  of  your  colours, 
and  stand  fast."  His  words  aroused 
mc,  and  I  looked  up,  and  saw  him  in 
the  act  of  leading  on  his  men  to  the 
chai^.  At  this  moment  the  ensign 
who  bore  the  regimenial  odours  fell 
dead  about  ten  yards  from  my  side. 
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«The  standard  was  raised  by  a 
geant,  who  was  almost  instantly  kill- 
ed. *'  Fine  enoouragement,"  thoog^l 
I,  ''  for  flag-bearers ;  I  suppose  my 
turn  will  be  next."  I  now  began  to 
reflect  how  much  better  I  should  haw 
been  at  home,  following  after  some  pa- 
cific profession,  than  standing  here  to 
be  pinked  by  any  rascally  Fien^man 
who  fancied  me  for  a  shot.  Honour 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  to  talk  of  on  the 
peace  establishment,  but  during  war 
It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  thinffs  in  the 
world :  and  so  little  of  a  soldier  am  I, 
that  I  would  rather,  any  day,  die  like 
a  Christian  on  my  bed,  than  be  killed 
in  battle  in  any  manner,  however  ho- 
nourable.   But  this  is  a  digressioiu 

My  unde,  as  I  said,  was  leading  ua 
on  to  the  charge,  but  the  smoke  was 
so  thick  that  I  could  perceive  nothing 
but  his  long,  gaunt  phvsiognomy— • 
surmounted  with  his  oo(xed  hat  and 
white  feather — arising  above  it  The 
lower  part  of  his  body,  and  the  whole 
of  Rozinante,  were  enveloped  in  daric- 
ness.  We  were  guided  entirely  by  bis 
upper  region,  and  followed  him  en 
masse*  I  advanced  with  the  rest,  be* 
cause  I  knewthat  staying  behind  would 
serve  no  purpose.  Don't  suppose  it 
was  valour  that  led  me  on — devil  a  bit. 
It  was  rather  the  blind  impulse  of  in- 
sensibilitv  which  rushes  to  danger, 
without  knowiog  what  it  is  about  I 
rushed  forward  as  if  the  French  were 
at  my  heels.  I  was  so  confused  that 
I  verily  believed  our  men  to  be  the 
enemy,  and  that  I  was  endeavouring 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  I  perceived  my 
uncle's  head,  cocked  hat  and  feather^ 
which  towered  above  the  smoke>  dia- 
appear  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  **  The 
Colonel  is  gone,"  cried  several  vdoes : 
they  were  mistaken.  It  was  only  Ro- 
zinante that  had  been  shot  under  him. 
He  was  extricated  by  two  grenadiera» 
and  got  upon  his  legs  in  die  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  re- 
mounted, but  led  the  attack  on  foot 
— ^rushins  with  such  immense  stridea 
towards  the  foe,  that  his  men  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  "  All  ia 
over  now,"  I  thought,  "  the  Colons 
is  taking  to  his  heels,  and  why  should 
not  I  do  the  same  ?"  Still  did  I,  in  mT 
stupefaction,  suppose  that  the  Frenco 
were  behind  us,  and  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  therefore  re^mbled  my  spieed, 
but  I  never  let  go  the  colours— being 
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told  tfaai  Um  honour  of  the  regiment 
oouiited  in  their  preMnradon*  My 
luwfe,  long  as  hie  strides  were,  was 
left  hehincu  No  sooner  bed  I  passed 
him  than  he  shouted  out, '' Well  done^ 
Toml  Thereiaasallaniboy!  Youll 
be  prouKrted  for  this  1"  The  soldiers 
who  were  adTancing  after  me  with 
fixed  bnyonels,  set  up  at  the  same  time 
a  dj  of  admiration.  "  Huirah  for 
Enaign  Fogarty !"  resounded  aloDg  the 
whole  line.  "  What  the  deuce/'  said 
I  to  myself,  ''do  the  French  speak 
Englisfa  ?  They  are  mocking  my  flight, 
no  donbt,  but  I  care  nouing  about 
it,  if  I  only  get  dear  of  their  cursed 
dutchea."  So  away  I  went,  impro- 
ving my  wipeei  at  every  step,  when  all' 
at  ODce  I  was  brought  to  a  pull  up,  by 
coming  in  ihmt  of  a  foreat  of  bayonets, 
bristling  from  a  dense  body  of  infan- 
try before  me.  I  was  dose  unon  them 
ere  I  noticed  my  mistake:  tney  were 
the  enemy,  and  atood  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  ahock  of  our  soldiers  who 
were  coming  up  to  meet  them.  What 
took  place  here  I  know  not.  I  have 
mere^  a  dun  recollection  of  a  dread- 
Ad  shock  between  two  bodies  of  men. 
I  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  strugele 
which  eosoed,  and  was  levelled  to^e 
esrth  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  temple. 
This  is  all  that  I  saw  of  the  battle  of 
WaterkK>. 


There  ia  here  a  hlank  of  some  weeks 
in  my  exiatence.  I  awoke  as  from  a 
long  sleep,  snd  found  mysdf  stretched 
upon  a  bed,  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
A  moment  before  I  seemed  to  be  in 
the  nudat  of  slaughter :  now  I  lay  in 
die  ^ietness  of  a  sick-bed.  I  was 
certainly  ill,  for  I  fdt  weak  beyond 
measoie,  and  could  scarcely  turn  upon 
my  couch.  My  head  swsm,  a  faint 
doud  floated  before  me,  and  ringings 
sad  vHiisperinga  fdl  upon  my  ears. 
On  looking  around  more  attentively, 
I  perodTcd  a  beautiful  female  form 
aeated  beaide  me.  I  gazed  on  her  as 
on  a  vidon  from  heaven,  and  attempt- 
ed to  speak.  She  observed  my  endea- 
.voors,  and,  riaing  up,  placed  one  slen- 
der finger  upon  my  lips,  in  token  of 
aOenee.  I  repeated  my  attempt  at  ut- 
terance, when  she  snook  her  head, 
and  whispered^  with  a  smile  of  the 
amst  afi^etBonate  tenderness,  "  Ne 
ffrkz  pas,m(m  eher.  Font  eta  encore 
ifvpfidiie*'*    For  some  time  I  ooold 
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do  nothing  but  gaie  at  this  loTdyap- 
parition.  Her  countenance  was  l^t* 
ed  up  with  the  beauty  not  only  of 
form  but  of  feeUng;  and  appesring, 
aa  she  did,  under  such  strange  cir- 
cumstances, she  seemed  to  .my  wan- 
dering imagination  more  a  creature  of 
the  sky  than  of  this  earthly  planet. 

Days  passed,  and  I  was  stOl  waited 
on  by  this  ministering  angel.  She  sat 
by  the  bedside,  bathing  my  heated 
temples  and  administering  nourish- 
ment. Nor  was  she  the  onW  one  who 
performed  such  offices  of  kmdness.  A 
Isdy  older  than  herself,  and  seemingly 
her  mother,  would  frequently  enter 
the  room  and  lend  her  helping  hand. 
I  had  also  the  oonsdousness  of  bdng 
waited  on  by  a  phyddan,  who  came 
to  vidt  me  often  during  the  day.  At 
times,  dso,  I  perceivea  through  the 
thin  curtdns  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  military  officer 
with  a  cocked  hat,  and  a  lofty  feather 
which  towered  almost  to  the  roof  of 
the  chamber.  My  senses  rallied.  I 
began  to  think  correctly,  and  was  at 
last  by  my  gentle  nurse  permitted  to 
speak.  I  found  that  both  die  and  her 
mother  were  French,  and  understood 
no  other  lan^;uas;e.  Fortunately  I  was 
well  versed  m  tnat  tongue,  by  which 
means  our  intercourse  was  easy  and 
agreeable.  In  the  course  of  ten  days 
I  was  permitted  by  the  phyddan  to 
dt  up ;  and  it  was  then  I  was  tdd  by 
my  kind  attendants,  in  answer  to  my 
anxious  inquiries,  that  I  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  lodged  in  their  house  by  a  strange 
English  officer,  who  also  resided  there, 
but  of  whom  Uiey  knew  nothing. 

I  now  began  to  reflect  whether  my 
unde  was  in  the  land  of  the  liring, 
and  came  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
don,  that  he  must  be  killed,  or  he 
would  have  made  some  inquiry  afler 
me,  and  doubtless  found  me  out. 
Scarcely  had  these  pdnful  ideas  cross- 
ed my  mind,  when,  the  door  of  the 
chamber  happening  to  be  opened,  I 
heard  shouts  of  laughter  in  a  room 
apparently  at  some  distance.  "  Ex- 
cellent, Colonel — Devilish  fqod — ^ha, 
ha !— Here's  to  your  health  in  another 
bumper  of  your  Burgundy."  These 
words  I  distinctly  heard  among  the 
laughter,  and  knew  they  could  come 
only  from  one  source,-  viz.,  from  some 
of  the  members  of  our  mess.  I  waa 
right;  they  were  not  all  dead;  and 
the  Colonel  still  survived,  to  amuse 
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Xhem^th  hk  Himloo  adTentuies^  and 
share  with  them  his  wipe. 

My  unde  was  at  last  admitted  to 
see  me.  He  complained  mightily  of 
jbeing  kept  out  so  long  hy  the  two  k« 
dies  and  the  medical  attendant  There 
-was  not  the  least  alteration  in  his  ap« 
pearance  since  I  last  saw  him,  with 
the  exception  of  hi»cocked*hat,  which 
was  somewhat  battered  about  the  tips^ 
and  his  Hessians,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  look  rather  the  worse  of  the 
wear ;  his  r^mental  coat  and  buck* 
skins  wtsre  nearly  as  good  as  ever.  Till 
I  introduced  him  as  my  connexion, 
4he  ladies  were  ignorant  of  his  rela^ 
tionship  or  d^ee.  He  understood 
nothing  of  French,  and  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  my  kinsman.  He  was  the  strange 
officer  to  whom  they  alluded,  who  had 
caused  me  to  be  transported  hither. 
The  physician  was  a  friend  of  his  own, 
belonging  to  another  rmment,  and 
had  been  employed  by  him  to  wait 
upon  me  dunng  my  illness. 

My  uncle  gave  me  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, which  surprised  me  a  good 
deal.  I  had  been  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
tenancy for  my  good  conduct.  Good 
conduct,  indeed !  It  would  be  too 
much  to  relate  all  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  me.  My  valour  he 
described  as  beyond  all  belief.  The 
.act  of  leading  on  the  regiment  after  he 
had  been  cUsmounted,  and  rudiiug 
forward  with  the  colours  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
gallantest  things  ever  done.  He  re- 
collected nothing  to  equal  it,  except 
an  exploit  once  performed  by  himself 
in  India,  when  he  run  his  sword  down 
the  throat  of  a  boa  constrictor,,  after 
his  assistants,  twenty  in  number,  took 
to  flight.  I  learned,  moreover,  that  I 
was  gazetted  in  the  English  papers. 
The  regiment,  in  truth,  was  proud  of 
its  standard-bearer ;  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  among  the  mi'n  but  the  va* 
lour  of  £nsign  Fogarty.  It  appeared 
farther,  from  his  discourse,  that  when 
I  approached  the  French  line  there 
.was  an  immediate  attempt  made  by 
Mounseer  to  dispossess  me  of  the  co- 
lours. In  this  they  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  coming  up 
of  our  men,  between  whom  and  them 
a  furious  struggle  commenced.  The 
French  resolved  to  take  the  standard  ; 
the  British  were  determined  tliey 
should  not.  I  was  thus  the  centre  of 
a  conflict,  and  gallantly,  according  to 


all  acooonta,  did  I  demean  myaelf  In 
it ;  holding  the  staff  like  the  very  de^ 
vil,  till  one  of  the  enemy  gave  me  m 
blow  on  the  temple  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  musket,  and  I  lay  for  dead. 
My  uncle,  however,  assured  me,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  he  thrust  the 
fellow  tlirough  with  his  sword,  who 
committed  this  assault  upon  my  peiw 
son.  What  became  of  me  till  after 
the  battle,  nobody  knew.  I  was  given 
over  for  lost ;  but,  on  searching  for  my 
body,  he  found  roe  lying,  with  some 
sparks  of  life,  among  a  heap  of  slain* 
With  much  difficulty,  he  managed  to 
have  me  conveyed  to  Brussels,  and  lod- 
ged in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  lady, 
who,  with  her  daugl^er,  were  my  con- 
stant attendants  ever  since.  Such  w«a 
the  sum  of  his  information,  which  he 
communicated  with  a  gesticulation  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
had  by  this  time  gone  on  to  Paris,  but 
he  had  obtained  permission  from- the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  stay  where  he 
was  till  my  recovery.  Never  was 
praise  less  iteserved,  or  more  absurdly 
obtained,  than  mine.  The  very  men- 
tion  of  it  became  loathsome  to  me  ; 
but  as  confessing  the  true  state  of 
things  would  serve  no  purpose,  I  kept 
it  to  myselfl 

I  was  now  heartily  tired  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  army. 
Indeed,  I  would  have  been  obliged  to 
do  so,  as  my  right  arm  was  materially 
injured,  one  of  the  bones  having  been 
broken  during  the  battle,  but  in  what 
manner  I  never  could  learn.  Fcnr  this 
I  obtained  a  pension,  which,  withmr 
half  pay,  I  conceived  sufficient  for  all 
my  wants.  My  unde  also  resolved  to 
sell  out  and  retire.  This  he  did,  three 
months  after  returning  to  Ireland. 
But  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Con- 
tinent, an  event  took  place  which  I 
must  mention — I  took  a  wife  to  my* 
self.  The  reader  will  probably  think 
of  the  beautiful  creature,  whose  pre* 
senoe  first  greeted  my  return  to  aeiw 
sation  in  the  sick  chamber ;  it  was 
indeed  she.  I  had  no  merit  in  lo* 
ving  her,  as  anybody  who  nw  her 
would  have  done  the  same  thing;  but 
I  of  course  was  bound  to  her  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  a  more  attractive  na* 
ture  than  usuaL  She  was  both  a  Pro* 
testant  and  an  anti-Buonapartist ;  and 
we  were  joined  together  in  the  Luther* 
an  church  of  St  Etienne,  at  Brusads^ 
my  uncle  giving  away  Uie  bride.    I 
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dareny  alie  paB  very  fond  cf me;  she 

w«iy  at  letet,  pafond  tif  getting  wo  va« 

liio£  A  man  for  iter  huBhmd. 

•^Sliortly  after  ourmaniage,  we  went, 

in  eompaiiT  with  the  Cokmdi,  to  £ng« 

land,  and  ntnn  tfaeiiGe  to  Ireland.  My 

iBwIeliCKtated  for  flome  tiine,  whether, 

aa  be  was  a  bach^or,  he  would  take 

ii|^  bouae  Idrnfldf,  or  Hve  with  my 

fttber  in  DuUin,  or  with  me.    The 

former  waa  too  dull  and  monotonona 

a  life  for  him,  and  he  soon  therefore 

laid  the  idea  aside.    He  would  haTe 

liked  very  well  to  live  with  his  sister, 

but  m^rtnnatdy  my  father's  ways 

of  tfainkiiig  and  hia  were  so  dissimilar, 

diat  there  waa  no  prospect  of  their 

harmoDizing  together,  the  former  be- 

i^  Wb^iah  in  hia  principles,  and 

die   C(^nel    a    stanch  Tory.     He, 

thoefore,  rewiTed  to  ensconce  himself 

under  my  roof.    I  forgot  to  say,  that, 

the  week  after  our  arrival,  he  made 

me  a  present  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  these  events 

have  taken  place.     My  pretty  Louise 

and  I  live  Tery  happily  togemer,  and 

shenow  speaks  Ennish  as  well  as  her 

nadve  tongue.    We  have  a  couple  of 

fine  boya  and  a  handsome  girl^-quite 

as  many  children  as  a  military  man 

has  any  occasion  for.    The  Colonel 

lately  made  bis  wiU,  in  which  he  has 

left  the  whole  of  hia  property,  with 
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the  exception  of  some  small  legacies, 
to  me  and  my  two  sons.  He  says  I 
must  provide  for  my  daughter  as  % 
think  proper.  Among  the  country- 
people  round  about—- for  we  live  in  the 
country,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  BeU 
fast^^he  is  much  liked.  He  is  still  the 
Souinting  Colonel  of  the  children,* 
whom  he  sometimes  amuses,  by  gri^i- ' 
ning  in  their  fkces,  and  telling  fnght^ 
ful  stories.  The  farmers  around  think 
him  a  man  of  prodigious  valour — as  * 
he  undoubtedly  is — ^and  stare  wound- 
ily  at  his  extraordinary  exploits  in  In- 
dia, which  he  still  relates  with  unim- 
paired humour  and  veracity.  He  is, 
m  fact,  a  favourite  with  everybody, 
and  with  none  more  than  my  wife  and 
children.  His  mind  is  a  peifect  store- ' 
house  of  military  marvels,  which  my 
boys  are  perpetually  urging  him  to  re- 
late. It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  sec 
the  young  rogues  staring,  wonder- 
struck  at  tne  old  gentleman,  while  ho 
is  pouring  forth  upon  their  imagina- 
tions his  miraculous  deeds.  Sometimes 
we  have  a  visit  from  such  of  our  mess- 
mates as  survive — and  then  the  old 
aflRiir  of  *'  Capital,  Colonel--devilish 
good,"  is  sure  to  be  renewed,  as  when, 
ten  or  eleven  years  before,  we  sat  at 
the  regimental  table. 

A  MoBEBN  Pythagorean. 


/- 


FBOM  THB  A0TOBIO6RAPHY  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH. 


BENJIE  ON   THB  CARPET. 


'*  It*8  no  in  titles,  nor  in  rank- 
It's  no  in  wealth,  like  Lon*on  bank. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It*s  no  in  making  muckle  fnair-^ 
It*s  no  in  books— it's  no  in  lear. 

To  make  us  truly  blest** 

Burns. 


It  is  a  maist  wonderfu'  thing  to  the 
eeof  a  philosopher,  to  make  observa- 
tion boo  youth  get  up,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  dunts  and  tumbles  of  in- 
fimcy — to  aay  naething  of  the  spain- 
ing-brash  and  the  teeth-cnttii^;  and 
to  behold  the  veesible  changes  that 
the  course  of  a  few  years  produces. 
Keep  us  a'  I  it  seemed  but  yesterday 
to  me,  when  Benjie,  a  wee  bit  smout 
tf^a  wean^  wi'  lang  linty  locks  and 
docket  peUiooats,  toddilet  but  and  ben, 
wi'  a  coral  gurostick  tied  round  his 
wibt  wi'  a  bit  knittin ;  and  now,  after 


he  had  been  at  Dominie  Threshitn'a 
for  four  year,  he  had  learned  to  read 
Barrie's  Collection  aemaist  as  weil  aa 
the  maister  could  do  for  his  lugs ;  and 
was  up  to  all  manner  of  accounts,  from 
simple  addition  and  the  multiplication 
table,  up  to  vulgar  fractions,  and  a' 
the  lave  of  them. 

At  the  yearly  examine  o'  the  school- 
room by  the  Presbytery  aiid  Maister 
TfTiggie,  he  aye  sat  at  tne  head  of  the 
form,  anu  never  failed  getting  a  clap 
on  the  head  and  a  wheen  carvies. 
Them  that  are  faithcrs  will  no  won- 
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der  that  this  made  me  as  pnmd  as  a 
pescock;  but  when  they  askit  his 
name,  and  fand  whase  son  he  was, 
then  the  matter  seemed  to  cease  be- 
ing a  bnsiness  of  wonder,  as  naebodj 
could  suppose  that  an  only  bairn,  bom 
to  me  in  lawful  wedlock,  could  be  a 
dult.  Folk's  cieyemess— at  least  I 
should  think  sae— lies  in  their  pows  ; 
and,  that  allowed,  Benjie's  was  a  gey 
droU  ane,  being  of  the  maist  remark- 
able sort  of  a  shape  ye  eyer  seed ;  but, 
what  is  mair  till  the  purpose  baith 
here  and  hereafter,  he  was  a  real  gude- 
hearted  callant,  though  aS  sharp  as  a 
iiawk  and  as  sleig  as  a  needle.  Eyery- 
body  that  had  the  smallest  gumption 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  a  real 
•deyer  ane ;  nor  could  we  grudge  that 
we  took  pains  in  his  rearing— he  ha- 
ying been  like  a  sucking-turkey,  or  a 
hot-house  plant,  frae  far  away,  delicate 
in  the  censtitution — ^when  we  saw  that 
the  debt  was  likely  to  be  paid  with 
bank-interest,  and  that,  by  his  un- 
common deyerality,  the  callant  was 
likely  to  be  a  credit  to  our  family. 

Mony  and  lang  were  the  debates 
atween  his  fond  mither  and  me,  what 
trade  we  wad  breed  him  up  to,  for  the 
matter  now  became  serious,  Benjie 
being  in  his  thirteenth  year;  and, 
tho'  a  wee  bowed  in  the  near  leg,  frae 
a  suppleness  aboot  his  knee-joint,  ne- 
vertheless as  actiye  as  a  hatter,  and  fit 
for  ony  calling  whatsomeyer  under  the 
sun.  Ae  thing  I  had  determined  in 
my  ain  mind,  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  neyer  wi'  my  wull  gang  abroad. 
The  gentry  are  nae  doubt  pheeloso- 

Ehers  enough  to  bring  up  their  balms 
ke  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  dis- 
patch them  as  cadies  to  Bengal  and 
the  Cap  of  Gude  Hope  as  sune  as 
they're  grown  up ;  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  first  news  they  hear  of  them 
is  in  a  letter,  seal'd  wi'  black  wax,  tell- 
ing how  they  deed  o'  the  liyer  com- 
plaint, and  were  buried  by  six  blacks 
twa  hours  after. 

That  was  ae  thing  settled  and  seal- 
ed, BO  nae  mair  needs  be  said  aboot 
it;  yet,  notwithstanding  of  Nanse's 
being  satisfied  that  the  spaewife  was  a 
deceitful  gypsy,  perfectly  untrustwor- 
thy, she  wad  aye  hae  a  finder  in  the 
pie,  and  try  to  persuade  me  m  a  coax- 
ing way.  "  I'm  sure,"  she  wad  say, 
*'  ane  m  half  an  ee  may  see  that  our 
son  Benjie  has  just  the  physog  of  an 
admiral.  It's  a  great  sname  contra- 
dicting nature." 


"  Po,  po,"  answemL  I,  " 
ye  dinna  kai  what  ye're  saying.     I)o 
ye  imagine  that,  it  he  were  made  a 
sea-admiral,  we  could  eyer  liye  to  liae 
ony  comfort  in  the  son  of  our  boaom  ? 
Wad  he  no,  think  ye,  be  obleeged  with 
his  diip  to  sail  the  salt  seas,  ihro'  fool 
weather  and  fair ;  and,  when  he  met 
the  French,  to  fight,  hack,  and  hew 
them  down,  lith  and  limb,  with  grape 
shot  and  cutlass ;  till,  some  unforta* 
nate  day  or  ither,  after  haying  lost  a 
leg  and  an  arm  in  the  seryice,  he  ia 
fi£ed  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  wi'  a  eat 
and  thrust  ower  the  crown,  by  some 
furious  rascal  that  saw  he  was  aff  his 
f;uard,  glowring  wi'  his  i>lind  ee  an* 
ither  way  ? — ^Ye  speak  hayers,  Nanse  ; 
what  are  a'  the  honoun  o'  this  warld 
worth  ?  No  worth  this  pinch  of  snofiT 
I  haye  atween  my  finger  and  thumb- 
no  worth  a  bodle,  if  we  neyer  saw  our 
Benjie  again,  but  he  was  aye  ranging 
and  rampaging  far  abroad,  shedding 
human  blood ;  and  when  we  could  only 
aye  dream  about  him  in  our  sleep, 
as  ane  that  was  wandering  night  and 
day  blindfold,  down  the  lang,  dark, 
lampless  ayenue  o'  destruction,  and 
destmed  never  more  to  yeesit  Dal- 
keith again,    except  wi'   a   wooden 
stump  and  a  brass  yirl,  or  to  haye  his 
head  blawn  aff  his  shoulders,  mast 
high,  like  ingan  peelings,  wi'  some 
explowding  earthquake  of  combusti- 
ble gunpowther. — Ca'  in  the  laddie,  I 
say,  and  see  what  he  wad  like  to  be 
himselL" 

Nanse  ran  but  the  house,  and 
straightway  brought  Benjie,  that  was 
playing  at  the  bools,  ben  by  the  Ing 
ana  hom.  I  had  gotten  a  glass,  so 
my  speerit  was  up.  "  Stand  there/' 
I  said ;  *'  Bemie,  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  tell  me  what  trade  ye  wad  like  to 
be." 

"  Trade  ?"  answered  Benjie, "  I  wad 
like  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Dog  on  it,  it  was  mair  than  I  could 
thole,  and  I  saw  that  his  mother  had 
spoiled  him ;  so,  tho'  I  aye  likit  to  gie 
him  wholesome  reproof  rather  than 
lift  my  hand,  I  broke  through  dus 
rule  in  a  couple  of  hurries,  and  gied 
him  siccan  a  yerk  in  the  cheek  wi' 
the  loof  o'  my  hand,  as  made,  I'm 
sure,  his  lugs  ring,  and  sent  him  do- 
zing to  the  ooor  like  a  pirie. 

**  Ye  see  that,"  said  I,  as  the  laddie 
gaed  ben  the  house  whinging ;  ^  ye 
see  what  a  kettle  o'  fish  ye  hae  made 
o't  ?" 


OH  the  Carpet, 
^  loaw end  Ni^y  •    ^|i>  Im  tales  flM  iocmble  o 


^jirpeLimlt' 
W9t  tttsplod.  DT  my  strong 
m^^i^iom^g,  ''ye  ken  best,  ajid, 
I  ||ilf79  iw|i  U)^'  the  matter  your 
n  ^j.  ^ut  Te  can  li^  nae  esrthly 
olgeelioii  W  nMong  iMm  «^wer>  s4* 
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.  ^' X  ^vpd  fK  him  bangjpd 
syreredL  *'Vl^t;  4p  you  imagiiie 
I^ -wad  «(«  son  0*  miiie  to  be  a  Soerry 
r,  mgUig  about  rampaginj; 
(Se  ooontry,  taking  «p  fiets 
tea,  and  suspicxous  cba^^t^rs 
wi'  waaf  Jooks,  and  wanx  daes  ;  ex* 
p^Mpd  to  aO  maimer  of  evil  communi- 
catioii  fam  oad  oompny,  in  the  way 
iinmem;  and  roupmg  out  puir  crea* 
tines  that  canna  find  wherewithal  to 
nay  tWr  lawful  debts*  at  the  Crosp, 
Irr  waxnn^  b'  the  Sherry*  wi'  an  aul4 
copir  in  ae  hand*  and  an  eever  v  ham* 
met  in  the  ither.  Siccan  a  signt  wf4 
Wt]he  death  p^me.'' 

*^  What  thikk  ye  then  o'  4^^  preach* 
i^g  line?*'  aikit  Name. 
^  The  pfeaolung  line !"  quo'  I— 

**  J^f,  ivmhajtil  never  do-  No  that 
I  want  respect  jbr  ministers*  wha  are 
^  aervsnta  of  the  Mpat  High ;  but 
dm  tmdk  iMf  filial  unless  ye  hae  grei^ 
6ims«xid  patronage  o' the  like  0  the 
poke  dinm  by*  or  me  fdarquia  q'  Lou* 
don  up  by*  or  sic  like*  ye  mav  preacb 
ynoadl  as  JuMOie  as  ^  corbie*  frae 
JTipie  to  J^Huuor*  afore  ouybody  will 
apf*  'liae*  pnir  man*  there's  a  kirk.* 
An4  V  n«e  ^osk  caafei  up— which  is 
nair  nqr  UJu^r-w^iat  can  a  young 
nobationer  turn  his  hand  til^  r  ijLa 
afslenncd  iiae  trade*  so  he  can  nei* 
tfaflr  woi^  nor  want.  He  ilauma  dig 
npr  44fe»  ^T^en  tboof^  he  were  able* 
er  he  wad  be  hauled  bjr  the  cuff  o'  the 
9lfk  afipe  bia  betters  in  the  Qeneral 
jfcsOTnWy*  ifor  haying  the  impudence 
t»ip  lor  to  be  BO  bola  as  dishonour 
ihe  chith ;  ^nd  tbou^  he  may  get 
a  bsi£  a  gmney  whiles^  for 
.  in  soxne  bit  cobntry  J^rlc* 
tp  a  if^eeiudi^Jiei:dsand  their  dou^ 
whc^  the  minister  tiimseQ*  staring  in 
.^  fht  o'jade  linng*  and  littb  war);* 
^Ijong iaqf  a  bile  feyer,  or  has  the 

Sat  in  hia  muckle  tae^  yet^he  has  ayie 
e  meeaeries  o'  uncertain^*  to  encoun* 
^*  his  coat  grows  bare  m  the  cujQSi* 
gnasY  in  the  neck,  and  brown  atween 
ithe  soontfam ;  his  jaw-banes  get  lang 
,iMid  lank*  his  een  sunk*  and  ma  h^ 
ffay  wi  yex«faon*  and  what  the  wise 
-Sqloiiioi&  c^  "  hope  defexr«d  ;"  aoat 
lang  iai4  last*  friend]eii  an4  B^ony* 
VoL-XXl. 


o  a  broken  fieip^  mi4  la  jliuried  out  o' 
the  gate*  in  some  bit  strange  comer  o' 
theprkwyaid." 

*'  Stop,  stop,  gudeman*"  cnedKanae* 
half  greeting*  "that's  an  awfu*  busi- 
liess;  but  1  daursay  it's'ower  true. 
But  mightna  we  breed  him  a  doctor  f 
U  aeems  they  nave  unco  promts,  and* 
aa  he's  sae  deyer*  he  might  come  to  be 
agraifua. 

"  Doctorl"  answered  I— '^Kay,  kay^ 
let  that  flee  stidc  i'  the  wa' ;  it's  a'  ye 
ken  a]i)oot  it   If  ye  was  only  aware  o'  ' 
what  doctors  had  to  do  and  see*  atween 
dwining  weans  and  crying  wiyes*  ye 
Ifad  hae  thought  twice  afore  ye  let  that 
out.  Hoo  do  ye  think  our  callant  has 
a  heart  within  him  to  look  at  folk 
bluiding  like  sheep*  or  to  sew  up  cuttit 
ihroats  wi'  a  silyer  needle  and  silk 
threa4>  as  I  wad  stitch  a  pair  o'  trow* 
sers ;  or  to  trepan  out  pieces  o'  dour* 
ed  skulls*  filling  up  the  hole  wi'  an 
iron  j^te ;  and  pull  teeth*  maybe  the 
only  anes  left*  out  o'  auld  women's 
he|d9>  and  sae  on,  to  say  naethinff 
of  rampag^ig  wi'  dark  lanterns*  ana 
double- tweei  dread-noughts*   aboot 
gousty  Idrk- yards*  amang  humlock 
and  lang  nettles,  the  hail  night  owcr, 
li^e  spunkie— fhoying  the  dead  corp* 
ses,  winding-aheeta  and  a',  into  com* 
sadu*  and  ooiling  their  banes*  after 
they  haye  dissectit  a'  the  red  fiesh  aff 
thon*  into  a  big  caudron*  to  get  out 
the  marrow  to  mak'  drogs  of? 

"  jBb.  stop*  stop.  Mansie !"  cried 
Nsnse*  handing  up  her  hands. 

"  Na."  continued  J*  «  but  it's  a  true 
bill— it  s  as  true  as  ye  are  sitting  there. 
And  do  ye  think  i^t  ony  yearthly 
compenasibn*  either  aowpins  o'  gowd 
by  way  o  fees,  or  yolow  chariots  to 
ride  in*  wi'  ablack  sonmot stickinij  uj^ 
^liut*  like  a  sign  ower  a  tobacconist  a 
door*  can  ever  mak  up  for  the  loss  of 
a  man's  haying  a'  bis  jSeeUngs  seared 
to  iron*  and  his  soul  made  into  whun* 
stane*  yea*  into  the  nether  miU-stane* 
by  being  airt  and  pairt  in  sic  dark  and 
deeyfliah  abominations  ?  Gae  away  wi' 
aiocan  downright  nonaense.  Hearkep 
to  my  worda*  Nanae*  my  dear.  The 
happiest  man  is  he  that  can  live  quiet* 
1y  and  soberly  on  the  earnings  o'  his 
industry*  pays  his  day  and  way*  worka 
not  only  to  ^n  the  bread  o.life  for 
hia  we  and  weana,  but  because  he 
k^  that  i^les^  is  sinful;  keeps  a 
pure  heart  iowarda  God  and  man ; 
and  caring  nqt  for  the  frfhion  of  this 


4^  From  the  AutobUigrafihy  of  Maftne  Wauch*  XJ^tat^ 

Worlds  departo  from  it  in  the  houp  of  ilnng  round  the  neck  vi'  a  lestlier 

ganging,  through  the  merits  of  his  strap,  and  parliaments,  and  quality^ 

Beoeemer/to  a  better/'  brown  and  white,  and  snaps  weel  pep* 

*^  Ye  are  right  after  a'/'  nid  Nanse,  pered,  and  gingebread  nits,  ana  aae 

gieing  me  a  pat  on  the  riiouther ;  and  on.    The  trade  is  no  a  bad  ane, 

finding  wha  was  her  maister  as  weel  creatures  wad  only  learn  to  be 

as  spouse — "  111  wad  it  become  me  to  ftiV 
gang  for  to  gie  advice  to  my  betters.        "  Mansie  Wanch,  Mansie  Wauch^ 

Tak  your  mili  o'  the  business,  gude-  hae  ye  gane  out  o'  yere  wuts,"  cried  ' 

man ;  and  if  ye  dinna  mak'  him  an  Nansc,— '^  are  ye  really  serious  ?*' 
Admiral,  just  mak'  him  what  ye  like."        I  saw  what  I  was  aboot,  so  gaed  on 

Now  is  the  time,  thocht  I  to  mysell,  without  pretending  to  mind  her.— » 

to  carry  my  point,  finding  the  drappi*  "  Or  what  say  ye  to  a  peuny-pie-' 

kie  I  had  ta'en  wi'  Donkld  M'Naugh-  man  ?   I'fegs,  it's  a  cozie  Dirth,  and 

ton,insettlinghis  account  for  the  green  ane  that  gars  the  cappers  birl  down. 

jacket,  stiU  working  in  my  noddle,  and  What's  tne  expense  of  a  bit  daMgh, 

gieing  me  a  pow^  o'  words  equal  to  half  an  ounce  weight,  pirled  round 

Mr  Blouster  uie  Cameronian  preacher,  wi'  the  knuddes  into  a  case,  and  fill-' 

— ^Dow  is  the  time,  for  I  still  saw  the  ed  half  fu'  o'  salt  and  water,  wi'  tws 

unleavened  pride  o'  womankind  wam«  three  nips  o'  braxy  floating  aboot  in't  ? 

bling  within  her,  like  a  serpent  that  has  Just  naething  ava ; — and  consider  on 

gotten  a  knock  on  the  pow,  and  been  a  winter  night,  when  ice-shockles  are 

cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  ;  so,  ta«  hinging  frae  the  tiles,  and  stamadia 

king  a  hearty  snuff  out  of  my  box,  and  relish  what  is  warm  and  tasty ;  what 

drawing  it  up  first  ae  nostril,  then  an«  a  sale  thev  can  get,  if  they  gang  aboot 

ither,  syne  (lighting  my  finger  and  jingling  tneir  littie  bell,  and  keep  the 

thumb  on  my  breek-knees,  ''  What  genuine  article !  Then  ye  ken,  in  the 

think  ye,"  said  I,  "  of  a  sweep  ?  Were  afternoon,  he  can  show  that  he  faaa 

it  not  for  getting  their  faces  bkckit  twa  strings  to  his  bow ;  and  hae  m 

like  savages,  a  sweep  is  no  siccan  a  b&d  wheen  kwes,  either  new  baked  fat 

trade  after  a' ;  though,  to  be  sure,  leddies'  tea-parties,  or  the  yesterday's 

gannng  down  lums  six  stories  high,  auld  shopkeepers'  het  up  i'  the  oon 

nead  foremost,  and  landing  upon  the  again,^whicn  is  a'  to  ae  purpose." 
soles  o'  their  feet  upon  the  hearth-        *'  Are  ye  really  in  your  seven  na* 


stane,  like  a  kitting,  is  no  just  sae  tural  senses, — or  can  I  bdieve  my  sin 

pleasant."  Ye  observe,  it  was  only  to  een  ? — I  could  mai^y  imagine  some 

throw  cauld  water  on  the  unthnfty  warlock  had  thfown   glamour  into 

fiame  o'  a  mother's  pride  that  I  said  them,"  said  Nanse,  stanng  me  broad 

this,  and  to  pull  down  uppishness  from  in  the  face. 

its  heathemsh  temple  in  the  heart,  *^  Tak  a  good  look,  gudewife,  for 

head  foremost  So  I  lookit  till  her,  to  seeing's  believing,"  quo'  I ;  and  then 

hear  boo  she  wad  come  on.  continued,  without  m>awing  breath  or 

*'  Havers,  havers,"  said  Nanse,  bir-  bridle,  at  full  bui>— 

sing  up  like  a  cat  afore  a  colley.  ''Or  if  the  baking  line  doesnapleaae 

Sweep,  say  ye  ?  I  wad  sooner  send  ve,  what  say  ye  to  Dinding  him  r^ga« 

"  la " 


him  up  wi'  Lunardi  to  the  man  o*  the  larly  to  a  man-cook  ?   There  he'll 

moon ;  or  see  him  banished,  shackled  life  in  tJl  its  variorums.    Losh  keep 

neck  and  heels,  to  Botany  Bay."  us  a',  what  an  insist  into  the  secrets 

"  A  weel,  a  weel,"  answered  I,  of  roasting,  brandering,  frying,  boil- 

"  what  notion  hae  ve  o'  the  packman  ing,  baking,  and  brewmg-^niddng  o' 

line  ?    We  could  fm  his  box  wi'  nee-  geese's  craigs — hacking  the  necks  o* 

dies  and  prins,  and  tape,  and  hanks  dead  chickens,  and  cutting  out  the 

o'  worsted,  and  penny  thummels,  at  a  tongues   o'  leeving   turkies.     Then 

sma'  expense ;  and,  pittin'  a  stick  in  what  a  steaming  o'  fat  soup  in  the 

his  hand,  send  him  abroad  intil  the  nostrils !  and  siccan  a  collection  oT 

wide  world  to  push  his  fortune."  fine  smells,  as  wad  persuade  a  man 

The  wife  lookit  dumbfound^ed.  that  he  could  fill  his  stomach  thro' 

Howsomever — ''  Or  breed  him  a  row-  his  nose !  Nae  weather  can  reach  such 

ley-poley  man,"  continued  I,  "  to  trail  cattle :  it  may  be  a  storm  of  snaw, 

aboot  the  countra  frequenting  fairs;  twenty  feet  aeep,  or  an  even-doun 

and  dozing  thro'  the  streets  selling  pour  o'  rain,  wasning  the  very  cat6  aff 

penny  cakes  to  weans,  out  o*  a  basket  the  house-taps  ;  wnen  a  weaver  is 
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^ifeni^  at  lik  looai,  m'  sol  a  dnp. 
i>*  Unid  <t  his  finger  nails,  mid  a  toi« 
loTj  like  mvadf,  sae  numb  wi'  cauld, 
that  instead  o'  driring  the  needle  thro' 
the  cUith,  he  brogues  it  thro'  his  sin 
thumb-— tben,  feint  a  hair  care  they : 
batj  standing  beade  a  ranting,  roar- 
ing, parrot-raal  fire^  in  a  white  apron, 
and.  a  g^ng^iam  jacket,  they  pour  sauce 
oat  o'  se  pan  into  anither,  to  suit  the 
laste  of  my  kvd  this,  and  my  lady 
ihaty  toming,  by  their  legerdemain, 
fish  into  fbwXl  and  fowlinto  flesh ;  till, 
in  the  lang  run,  man,  woman,  and 
wean^  a'  chew  and  champ  away,  with« 
ont  kpnning  mair  what  they  are  eat- 
ii^  than  ve  ken  the  day  ye  U  dee,  ar 
whether  tne  Witch  o'  JBndor  wore  a 
demety  falderal^  ot  a  manco  petti. 
coaL" 

"  Weel,'*  cried  Nanse,  half  rising 
to  gang  ben  the  house,  "  I'll  sit  nae 
Isi^ger  to  hear  ye  gabbling  nonsense 
like  a  magpie.  Mak  Bei^jie  what  ye 
like ;  bat  yell  mak  me  greet  the  een 
oat  o'  mj  head." 

'^Hooly  and£urly,''saidl ;  "Nanse, 
St  stin  like  a  woman,  and  hear  me 
oat  ;'*  soi,  gieiqg  her  a  pat  on  the  shou- 
ther,  she  sat  har  ways  doun,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  diaconrse. 

"  Ye've  beard,  gudewife,  frae  Ben« 
lie's  ain  moath,  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  foOow  out  the  trade  o'  a 
goitleman;  wha's  putten  sic  outra- 
geoos  notions  in  his  head,  I'm  sure 
111  no  pretend  to  gaess  at.  Having 
never  myself  been  aboon  daily  bread, 
sad  constant  wark — ^when  I  could  get 
it— I  danma  presume  to  speak  from 
experience;  bat  this  I  can  say,  fi'om 
baving  some  acqoaintances  in  the  line, 
that  c^  all  easy  lifes,  commend  me  to 
that  of  a  gentleman's  gentleman.  It's 
true  he's  caa'd  a  £unly,  which  does 
Bse  sonnd  quite  the  thing;  but  what 
a' that?  wnat*siiianame?  pugh!  it 
doesna  signify  a  bawbee — ^no,  nur  that 
pindi  o'  snuff:  for,  gif  we  descend  to 
particalazB,  we're  a'  flunkies  thegi- 
thcr,  except  his  Majesty  on  the  throne. 
—Then  William  Pitt  is  his  flunky— 
and  half  o'  the  House  o'  Commons  are 
his  flnnldes,  doing  what  he  bids  them, 
right  or  wrong,  and  no  dauring  to  dis- 
obey (Hders,  no,  for  the  hair  in  their 
head8---then  the  Vearl  waite  on  my 
Lord  Deuk — Sir  something  waits  on 
Lord  somebody-r-and  his  tenant,  Mr 
so  and  so,  waits  on  him— and  Mr  so 
and  so  has  his  butler — and  the  butler 
has  his  fluBky— and  the  shoe]i>lack 


brushes  the  flunky's  jadcet-^and  sse 
on.  We  all  hing  at  ane  auither's  tails 
like  a  rope  o'  ingans — so  ve  observe, 
that  ony  sic  objeciion,  in  tne  sig^t  of 
a  pheelosopher  like  our  Beigie,  wadna 
weigh  a  straw's  weight. 

"  Then  consider,  for  a  raoment,-^ 
just  consider,  gudewife,  what  compa- 
ny a  flunky  is  every  d^y  ta'en  up  wi', 
standing  behint  the  chairs,  and  help- 
ing to  clean  plates  and  norter;  and 
the  manners  ne  canna  help  learnings 
if  he  is  in  the  smallest  gleg  in  the  up« 
tak,  so  that,  when  out  o'  Svery,  it  ia 
the  toss  up  o'  a  bawbee,  whether  ye 
find  out  tne  difference  between  tne 
man  and  the  master.  He  lesms,  in 
fact,  everything.  He  learns  French, 
— ^he  learns  dancing,  in  all  its  branch** 
es, — ^he  learns  boo  to  gie  boots  the  fi- 
nishing polish, — be  learns  boo  to  play 
at  cairos,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred  a  yearl, — ^he  learns,  from  pouring 
the  bottles,  the  names  of  every  wine 
brewed  abroad,— he  learns  boo  to 
brush  a  coat,  so  that,  after  sax  months' 
tear  and  wear,  ane  without  spectacles 
wad  imagine  it  had  only  gotten  the 
finishing  stitch  the  Saturday  night 
afore,— and  he  learns  to  play  on  the 
flute,  and .  the  spinit,  and  the  piany, 
and  the  fiddle,  and  the  bagpipes,  and 
to  sing  all  manner  o'  sangs,  and  to 
skirl,  full  gallop,  wi'  sich  a  pith  and 
birr,  that  though  he  was  to  lose  his 
precious  eve-sight  wi'  the  sma'-nox,  or 
a  fiash  o'  iorkit  lightning,  or  fall  down 
a  three-story  stair  dead  drunk,  and 
smash  his  legs  to  siccan  a  degree  that 
baith  o'  them  requeered  to  be  cuttit 
aff,  aboon  the  knees,  half  an  hour  after, 
sae  far  a'  right  and  weel — ^for  he  could 
just  tear  m  his  shouther-knot,  and 
mak  a  perfect  fortune — in  the  ae^case^ 
in  being  led  frae  door  to  door  by  a 
ragged  kddie,  wi'  a  string  at  the  but- 
ton-hole, playing, '  Ower  the  Border,* 
*  the  Hen's  March,'  '  Donald  M'Do- 
nald,'  '  Jenny  Nettles/  and  sic  like 
grand  tunes,  on  the  daronet ;  or,  in 
the  other  case,  in  being  drawn  frae 
town  to  town,  and  frae  door  to  door, 
on  a  hurdle,  like  a  lord,  harnessed  to 
four  dogs  of  all  colours,  at  the  rate  of 
twa  miles  i'the  hour,  exclusive  of  stop- 
pages.— What  say  ye,  gudewife  ?" 

Nanse  gied  a  moumfu'  look,  as  if 
she  was  frighted  I  had  grown  demen- 
tit,  and  only  said, "  Tak  your  ain  way, 
gudeman  ;  ye'se  get  your  ain  way  for 
me,  I  fancy." 

Seeinj};  her  in  this  Christian  state  o' 


44  Fftm  the  JiaOiogmfkg  tfMtmme  WnA.  jjik. 

M^Bitknii  I  ^ietefmlned  it  nee  to    ilidtti^lufrintottiebirgidiisibriiolC. 

ita^dliittfii';  tad  betireen  uiy  Wbii 
ketit— mony  a  roctener  ih^  tutt  eokne 
to  knd— but  thit  ioine  gmtt  Mite, 
fond  o'  piUyB,  poentt,  and  uafAs;  may 


bet  tile  niil  Dn  i&e  heid,  aiid  ^t  til 
cud  to  the  luUlI  badndm  m  1  inteikl- 
ed.  <<  Now,  NAtMe/'  qao'  L  <<  to  come 
to  doie  duttten  wi' ye,  tdl  me  eaii- 


and  MrioDsly  tifiiat  ye  think  of    fincy  our  Beigie,  when  he  is  fpao^ 

t  btfber  ?  Etenr  ane  mann  allow  it's    *- "  ^^^  -  *— ^-^  — ^'  "*--  *-^-^-*-- 

a  ctaoy  and  cone  trade." 

'*A  birfaer  thit  fthatea  bettdar 
caidNanae.  " Od, Mansi^ ye're tore^ 
Ij  nan  gyt^  Trie  Botely  joking  mfe 
a  the  time?" 

"  Joking !"  anawered  I,  imoothing 
down  my  chin,  which  was  geyan 
rbngh, — ^'^  Joking  here  or  joking  tnere, 
I  ntOodna  think  th^  settling  of  an  only 
bairn,  in  an  honourable  way  o'  ddng 
ftr  a' the  days  o' his  natural  tife,  is  ony 
Joking  business.  Ye  dinna  ken  what 
ye're  saying,  woman.  Barbers!  iTegs 
to  torn  up  your  nose  at  barbers  \  did 
ever  leeving  hear  sich  nonsense ;  but. 


her  red  hahr  a  twist  wi'  the  tottbrins 
iron%  and  rin  away  wl'  him«  ainam 
wlaeUite  he  wuUornOf  in  a  stoohd  o* 
linbearable  lore !" 

Here  niaking  an  end  o^  my  di»^ 
oourae,  and  halting  to  drmitr  br»th,  t 
lookit  Nanse  braid  i' the  fiu:e,  as  mii^ 
as  to  sayj  "  Contradict  me  if  yoii 
daur/'  and; ''  What  think  ye  o'  that 
iiowr*-— liie  man  is  no  worth  hl^ 
lufls  that  allows  his  wife  tobe  maistar  j 
aiKi  being  by.  all  likws,  divine  and  ho- 
inan,  the  nead  d"  the  house,  I  aye  made 
It  rale  o'  keeping  my  putt  gooa.  T6 
be  candid,  howsomeyer,  I  must  take 
leave  to  confess,  that  Nahse  being  A 


to  be  sure,  ane  can  blame  naebody  if    reasonable  woman,  gied  me  but  fe# 


Uiey  speak  to  the  best  o'  theur  experi- 
ence. I've  heard  tell  d'  barbers,  wo^ 
man,  about  London,  that  raid  up  this 
street,  and  down  that  ither  street,  in 
coaches  and  four,  lumping  out  to  every 
ane  that  halloo'd  to  them,  sharping 
razors  baith  on  stane  and  strap,  at  the 
ransom  of  a  penny  the  pair ;  and  sha- 
ving aiFmen  8  beiurds,  whiskers  and  a% 
stoop  and  roop,  for  a  three-ha'-pence. 
Speak  o'  barbers !  it's  all  ye  ken  about 
it.  Commend  me  to  a  safe  eknploy« 
ment,  and  a  profitable.  They  may  gie 
otheH  a  nick,  and  draw  blood,  bit 
catch  them  hurting  themsells.  lUey 
|ure  no  exposed  to  caulds  and  rheuma* 
tics,  frae  east  winds  and  rainy  wea^ 
tber;  for  they  lit,  ih  white  aprons, 
plaiting  hair  into  wigs,  for  auld  folks 
that  hae  beU-pows,  or  making  false 
burls  for  leddies,  that  wad  fain  like  t6 
look  smart  In  the  course  o'  nature. 
And  then  they  sang  from  house  to 
house,  like  gentlemen,  in  the  mohi- 
ing ;  cracking  wi'  Maiiter  this,  or  Ma« 
dam  that,  as  they  soap  their  chins  wi' 
scented-soap,  or  put  their  hair  up  in 
roarchingoraer  either  fbr  kirk  or  play- 
house, llien,  at  their  Idsore,  when 
they're  no  thning  at  hame,  they  can 
cut  corns  to  the  gentry ;  or  gie  plough- 
linen's  heads  the  bicker-cut  lor  a  penny. 


opportunities  o'  exerting  my  authority 
in  this  way.  As  in  othCTmatteka,  sm 
soon  cam,  on  reflection,  tosee  the  pto^ 
priety  of  what  t  had  been  saying  and 
setting  furth.  Besides,  she  had  ttccaii 
a  mitheriy  afieetion  towards  our  bit 
callant,  that  sending  him  abroad  wra 
hae  been  the  death  o'  her. 

To  be  sure,  since  thae  daya — whidi, 
alas,  and  woe's  ine!  are  no  yesterday 
kiow,  as  my  grey  hair  and  Wrunktea 
bro#  but  ower  visibly  iremind  me-^ 
mch  ups  and  downs  have  ta'en  place 
in  the  commercial  wo^ld,  thAt  the  falir« 
her  line  has  been  clipped  of  ib  ptv&lA 
and  shaved  close,  from  pattiotlc  corn- 
petitioh  among  its  members,  fike  4* 
the  lave.  Amohg  ither  thik«s,  hair* 
powther,  which  was  used  frae  ihsb 
aweep  oh  ihe  luhi-he^  to  the  king  oH 
the  throne,  i^  only  now  tn  fkshion  Wl' 
XiOrds  o'  Session,  and  vala-de-ahatti^ 
bles ;  and  pigtails  have  beean  cut  kSt 
from  the  face  o'  the  earth,  root  and 
branch.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  ta'eii 
occasion  f  o  mak  observation,  the  foun* 
dations  of  the  cutting  and  shaving  litte 
are  as  sure  'as  that  o'  the  everliuting 
rocks ;  beards  being  likely  to  roughen, 
and  heads  to  require  pcAfng,  as  lang 
as  wood  grows  and  wace^  Hns. 


M0IO                          Hhof*  Wkim  mti  OddiHei.                                 ^ 

■oonTs  wntiti  Aim  oDDtnfca.* 

Fdft  flifecte  tMirt  pii*  lumWfebleii  to  t»  li  Mhoddtig  aggAitittflm  tf  ttttilh 

^Mcagihny  for  the  ftpfiUMiiitie  Hi  k  teAj^erMnwi^tbesarttmiedf  Hood: 

lie#  Cddknfey.      Thtve  tiAntHit  bfe  A  On   tnutton   insteid   dT  deer  mtut 

gtantet  uiBUke  ill  legnUUMi  tbim  tb  notnas  Hood  feed ;  tnd  we  sthne  t6 

eecmt  the  eomiojniifllit  of  tHi&itmi  h&molete  him  to  die  dfended  vu^jestt 

hi  inAietiiiff  ttMtte  <m  A  ciimitaiL  of  tlw  shade  of  the  glorioiu  (Wtltw  Ot 

TMtine  infficted  l^terioai  16  eottvibA  tAerry  Sherwood. 

HoD^  and  widi  a  tiew  to  eoiifMkoto,  But  what  a  hitter  diMiptKdiitiiieiit ! 

Willi  or  wltfioiit  iAy  eotB^litAted  mi^  Thomas  Hobd,  ao  far  fh>iA  dtertin^ 

^tibMjg  is  hi  idl  esBea,  ereh  Docknet  to  he  kiioitted  to  deaths  or  aeiit  witS 

ones,  uidelbtaihl^j  idikebn  thegt^md  Ua  atripea  hito  SibeHan  ailenoey  tttHik 

at  enedieiicy^  Jtuiioe,  and  mer(^  mit  to  be  a  moat  admkable  feUoW-^ 

Wt  t&e  tMtare  mflkted  afte)r  cotoviei  qtiite  of  the  right  lddliey—-widi  awatto 

tton^  and  without  any  view,  eith^  neart->-aKmndhead-*-*ahunMnir  attain^ 

fntpeeUrt  or  retroBpi^tiye>  to  confer  atad  original— -a disposition  amiable  and 


don, — in  all  ctiMa,  espedaDy  Codcney  iStoetiotiS'-a  boon  companion,  Wordiy 

Mie^  to,  with  or  without  any  eompH*  to   he  carried   by  pmlamation   mt 

cfcted  madiinery,  defensible  elike  ot  Mokte^-4in  hondmy  member  of  Hbt 

the  groand  0f  expediency,  jeistice,  and  NoX-Ambrosial  diii>. 
mercy.    The  knoat !    Wnat  a  mnl.        It  is  a  sad  trild  to  an  old  fHend  to 

tftude  of  anociatieBs  aie  oompiehend-  telum  die  kitont  to  ita  peg,  innocent 

ed  hi  that  formidable  monosyllable!  «»f  Cockney  blood,  on  an  occasion  wheii 

Tb  SMre  the  pitj  of  the  Pnbllc,  we  dehisive  hope  bad  whispered  into  ott^ 

feag  the  cnlprit  in  his  agony,  so  that  ear  assurance  of  its  immediate  gyra- 

Senifty  not  ghtim  at  mt  exneitoe  di  itons.     Neter  was  a  knout  in  a  more 

Wher  petfple^  hnminiiy.    The  aight  flotniahing  condition.     The  handle 

tif  the  bate  bleeding  bacli,  striped  is    sptck-and-span    new-^its    tbonfr 

and  starred  like  the  Amerieah  ensign,  Mrenethened  in  ttie  few  placea  where 

ihoeka  the  eensibOitt  of  the  spectator,  ft  had  been  corroded  with  gote^-and 

'kod  he  wi^f  what  has  been  the  cul^  the   edges  (the  flat  is   sufficKentiy 

prft's  crime?  Co(te«^fism<— aggiisYated  ilMtrpV  rather  thhmish  thron^^  attrf- 

by  being  hahSt  and  tepate  a  Cockn^  tton,  nave  undergone  a  thorough  re« 

-»ia  the  toawer'-^hd  the  bencfroleint  p^ir.    Tlulee  stnpes  to  a  Hunt^fotlr 

mierist  ik  aatisfled  that  the  Wtmnds  to  tt  HksHtt  !-^the  Cockney  is  not  wto 

Unmld  he  healed  by  the  sharpish  ap  ebnld  sustain  a  dozen  and  live. 

S cation  of  ttaHttg  and  salt  Tne  We  do  not  deny,  therefore,  that  we 
nSshment  fa  metod  t6  the  critte-^  fidt,  %t  first,  strongly  tempted  to  knout 
«nd  ms  refbftmatioti,  ^hidi  is  but  dtte  Hr  RodA,  in  spite  of  his  manliest  man- 
X>f  ibe  enda  df  ^ttntthtoent.  Is  in  each  hiMd ;  but  Christopher  himself,  wtto 
%  cise  nearly  hopeless,  it  does  not  iMem  was  sa»>king  a  dgar  at  the  time  in  the 
tedieaald  benevolent  spectator  a  mat*  ^nctum,  called  out  hutily  to  us  to 
ter  df  tnneh  eonsequence  Whether  this  lay  aside  our  Whims  and  Oddities  widi 
faioutod  Ure  et  die.  Betters  ^haps,  f(ir^  original  designs,  and  Welcome, 
tndto  Wfaole,  both  Idt  himsdf  andtiib  wim  a  hearty  shake  oif  the  hand,  the 
■^bfie,  that  he  idle.  There  h  theh  Londoner  to  Edinburg|h. 
lone  Cockney  ibwe^  iii  die  couniby-^  Such  is  our  excessive  ignorance,  thift 
Imd  Htepoesible  dnt  his  place  taiay  to  know  it  would  itself  be  a  very  coa- 
be  svpplied  by  a  man.  siderable  stock  of  knowledge.  Its  et« 
thir  nearto  leaped  withih  us  at  the  tent,  we  conf^,  is  ow%)g  partly  to  our 
'liatoe  Tliomas  Hood,  kuded  its  we  natmd  incapacity,  and  partly  to  ou^ 
tew  ft  by  nuny  whose  linis  is  ahaxne.  lifol  habitation,  and  pardy  perhaps,  to 
Our  eyes  wmzed  red  widi  wrath,  and  our  very  name.  Of  our  natural  mea- 
gre Im  dur  hand  on  tiie  knout,  as  it  pidty,  it  wonld  be  unfbeUng  and  in* 
depended  with  blood-i^tahied  thong  delicate  in  ua  to  say  much ;  but  of  oar 
ttomapeg  on  the  rack  of  the  Sanctum.  local  habitation  and  our  name,  the 
Thomas,  too,  instead-df  RoMn,  seemed  more  that  is  said  the  better.     The 

*  Whims  and  Oddities.    By  tbomas  Hood.    Lupton  Rclfe,  London,  1826. 
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truth  it,  that  this  Scotland  of  ourg  is 
a  moat  outkndish  place.  .You  might 
almost  as  well  be  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
at  once  as  live  in  Edinbui^.  Devil  the 
one  thing  that  may  be  goms  on  in  the 
literary  or  beau-monde  world,  can  you 
)iear  or  see  in  this  Metropolis,  till 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  got  sick 
of  it,  and  it  is  as  old  as  a  thousand 
hills.  We  are  too  far  North.  How  the 
•Maffazine  continues  to  conduct  itself, 
in  the  verv  midst  of  the  universal  ig^ 
norance  of  its  editor  and  contributory 
is  an  eniffma  which  would  have  turn- 
ed the  t^les  on  the  Sphinx,  and  for* 
^ced  her  to  have  recourse  in  despair  to 
a  solution  of  arsenic.  Hundreds- 
thousands — tens  of  thousandsof  books, 
well  worthy,  as  we  have  been  assured 
by  competent  judges  in  the  southern 
regions  of  this  island,  of  being  read 
through  and  through,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London  during  the  last  so- 
lar  year— the  very  titles  of  which  are 
no  more  known  to  us  than  the  titles 
of  the  Ashantee  aristocracy.  The 
jpastry-oooks  and  the  tnmk-makers  of 
ilCngland  are  happy  in  their  genera- 
tion. In  Scotland,  their  demand  is 
^eater  than  the  supply — ^for  Mr  M'- 
Culloch's  works  alone,  multiplied 
though  they  be  by  four,  five,  or  ten, 
do  not  suffice,  and  so  far  ih>m  occa- 
sioning a  glut,  there  is  still,  we  un- 
derstand, a  demand  for  them  in  the 
Tart  and  Trunk  markets;  and  the 
.Economist  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  some  thousand  reams  in 
.the  snape  of  a  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  and  of  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith.  The  Edin- 
burgh Economist  is  worse  than  the 
landed  sentlemen.  He  will  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  rag- trade — and  will 
oppose,  tooth  and  nail,  any  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  admit 
into  Scotland  so  mudi  as  a  single  ream 
of  the  commodity,  even  on  a  high  pro- 
tecting duty.  In  this  his  opposition 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Free 
Trade,  who  would  believe  that  Mr 
MTulloch  is  prime  aider  and  abettor 
of  the  Monopolists  ?  Yet  such  is  die 
fact— 40  that  he  absolutely  occasions 
to  the  consumers  of  rag  the  loss  of  a 
laige  sum  annually ''  destroyed  en  pure 
perU." 

Among  other  works  deserving  peru- 
sal, there  is,  we  have  been  told,  one  by 
this  very  self-same  precise  and  identi- 
cal Mr  Thomas  Hood,  entitled.  The 
Progress  of  Cant.    It  is,  we  are  told 


hj  the  Gbbe  and  Traveller, ''  an  aoou- 
sing  caricature,  in  which  most  of  the 
vratch- words  of  different  sects  and  pav- 
ties  are  personified  with  much  eifecC 
and  great  impartiality*  Occavumally 
there  is  something  of  hardness  joia 
stiffness  in  the  execution ;  but  in  fer <• 
tility,  vanety,  and  ingenuity  of  inven* 
tipn,  it  reminds  one  Tand  it  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  <m 
sudbi  a  work)  of  Hogarth;"  Now,  «1« 
though  the  Globe  and  Traveller  be  a 
Whig  print,  and  therefore,  doubtlesa, 
full  of  all  hatred  and  uncharitablenesa 
towards  our  dear  Maga,  she,  aweei* 
tempered  Tory,  regaroa  with  a  kind 
^ye  the  Globe  and  TraveUer,  and 
wishes  him  a  still  wider  circulation. 
His  occasional  criticisms  are  clever  and 
acute-«4nd,  what  is  better,  just — as  in 
this  case  we  believe  they  are— so  pray, 
Mr  Hood,  let  us  have  the  Progress  of 
Cant  in  our  next  nw>nthly  parcel. 

^  Mr  Hood  has  taste,  feding,  and  ge- 
nius. That  being  the  case,  we  shall 
henceforth  hold  ourselves  entitled  to 
abuse  him  as  often  as  we  dioose.  No* 
thing  so  afihmting  to  a  grown-up  man 
as  the  flummery  of  continual  panegy- 
ric. What  more  absurd  spectade'thon 
that  of  a  man  standing  in  the  first  or 
even  second  position,  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches-pockets,  while  one  eri* 
tical  chum  claWb  him  on  the  back, 
and  another  chucks  into  his  gaping 
mouth  a  pound  of  fresh,  or  pernaps 
salted  butter  ?  Yet  such  is  a  commoo 
spectacle  now-a-days  in  the  litenuj 
world.  Each  puny  and  petty  author* 
let  is  seen  flying  about  firom  hedge-row 
to  hedge-row,  in  weak  and  wavering 
flight,  surrounded  and  followed  by  « 
crowd  of  silly  editors,  like  a  ^wk  hv 
his  titlings.  TLey  cram  him  wito 
praise,  till  sometimes  he  absolutely  is 
seen  to  puke;  yet  still  the  glutton 
holds  up  nis  insatiate  orifice  for  more^ 
till,  finally,  swallowing  something 
poisonous-— insect  or  berry — ^he  gets 
ver^  very  sick  indeed — ^is  seised  with 
a  violent  purging — saw  ye  ever  such  a 
spectre— dies,  is  laid  out,  buried,  and 
forgotten.  One  of  his  paUs  writes  per«> 
haps  an  epitaph,  whicn  gets  into  Al- 
bums, where,  from  the  vagueneaa  of 
the  expression  pervading  it,  it  is  some^ 
tiines  supposed  to  be  a  dirge  on  that 
interesting  domestic,  the  ass,  or  a  dfr> 
scription  of  tho'Bonassus. 

Maga  has  done  more  to  curb  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  authors,  without 
acprcssing  or  extinguishing  those  very 
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Ho9tts  Whims  and  OddUki. 
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ilMfiil  prfttdples  in  their  nattue,  tban 
ail  ibe  other  periodicals,  from  West* 
mmsier  to  Invemesg.  Poete,  especial^ 
ly«  find  the  grefttest  diffiealty  in  Know* 
ing  what  to  think  of  themselveB— for 
0ne  month  they  are  represented  as 
drinking  no  other  liquid-  hat  hippo- 
erene,  and  anodier  as  getting  aordf 
ftiddlef  on  amall-beer.  Thej  are  not 
liaSSartd  to  come  to  any  permanent  he* 
lief  on  the  nature  of  their  own  inspi- 
ration. On  the  first  of  Decemher,  a 
hud,  with  Maga  in  his  hand,  looks 
jbtohisfflass,  andlo!  the  fine  figure 
and  hrignt  face  of  an  Apollo.  On  the 
first  oi  January,  why  the  witch  has 
transfimmed  him  into  Punehinello! 
What  manner  of  man  he  really  and 
honajide  is,  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  condnde  firom  such  very  inoonsist- 
ait  and  contradictory  reflections,  and 
he  walks  accordingly  about  the  pre- 
liuses  in  much  mental  disquietude. 
Yet,  in  the  lone  run,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  has  found  his  own  le* 
tel,  and  that,  liter  all  his  manifold 
metamorphoses,  Maga  has  kindly  suf- 
fered Kim  to  subside  into  his  own  na- 
tiirsl  dimensions,  be  it  of  poet  or  poet- 


Mr  Hood's  preface  is  one  of  the  few 
good  prefaces  we  have  seen  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  very  ingenious  design — his  own  ca- 
put in  a  mortar,  with  a  pestle  stuck 
mto  the  skull,  somewhat  after  the 
Ikshion  of  Jack  Thurtell^s  pistol  into 
the  skull  of  Weare.  He  is  beating  his 
own  hraina  for  subject-matter ;  and 
the  placid  expression  of  his  eves  shows 
the  confidence  he  reposes  in  the  result. 
Mr  Jefi^  is  seriously  of  opinion  that 
people  do  not  think  through  the  in- 
stromentality  of  physical  organs,  so 
that  whatever  may  oe  the  use  of  brains, 
they  do  not  enable  lady  or  gentleman 
to  write  an  article  for  Maga  or  the 
Edhibargfa  Review.  Mr  Jeffrey  is 
thus  pleased  to  assert,' that  in  putting 
together  his  Observations  on  Phreno- 
kigy,his  brains  took  no  active  part — an 
aaeerticm  which  we  dare  say  MrCombe 
would  admit  may  be  true, without  ah- 
aohitelyovertuming  the  science.  Many 
weD^authenticated  stories  have  weread 
of  people  performing  th  eir  parts  in  life 
wiuiconsiderahle  reputation  and  suc- 
cess, after  having  been  trepanned,  and 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  brain,  that  went 
toenrich  some  College  Museum.  But 
ahboDgh  it  be  true  that  people  have 
talked  plausibly  enough  on  the  com- 


mon topics,  such  as  6ra^,  Shak-' 
speore,  the  Com  Laws,  Tree  Tradb, 
Grimaldi,  Buonaparte  at  St  Helena, 
Steam,  Rail- Roads,  Joint-stock  Com- ' 
panics.  Lord  Byron,  and  Blackwood, 
yet  whenever  you  have  pressed  them 
up  into  a  comer,  and  stuck  them  to 
the  point,  their  almost  total  want  of' 
understanding  has  instantly  been  ex- 
posed, and  they  have  not  had  so  much 
as  a  single  word  to  throw  to  a  dog. 
Lict  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  there- 
fore, hope  to  have  his,  her,  or  its  name> 
handed  down  to  ^'posteriority,"  with* 
oat  the  aid  of  some  pretty  consider- 
able quantity  of  brains.  Thephreno* 
logers  do  now  and  then  utter  more, 
nonsense  than  ought  to  fall  .to  the 
share  of  their  sect ;  but  in  taking  the 
brain  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  they 
act  judiciously ;  nor  can  we  conoetvoc 
how  any  metaphysical  creed  can  be 
either  formed  or  sup^rted  but  by  that 
organ.  Mr  Jeffrey  is  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  from  whom  we 
should  have  expected  an  attack  on  the 
public  and  pnvate  character  of  the 
Brain — ^for  to  what  else,  pray,  has  he 
owed  his  rise  in  Life?  But  such  is,' 
ever  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
man's  ingratitude ! 

But  here  is  Mr  Hood's  preface : 

'\  In  presenting  his  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties to  the  public,  the  author  desires  to 
say  a  feW  words,  which  he  hopes  will  not 
swell  into  a  Memoir. 

*<  It  happens  to  most  persons,  in  oc« 
casional  lively  moments,  to  have  their  lit- 
tle chirping  ftincies  and  brain-crotchets, 
that  skip  out  of  the  ordinary  meadow- 
land  of  the  mind.  The  author  has  cau^t 
hiM9  and  olapped  them  vp  in  paper  and 
print,  like  grasshoppers  in  a  cage.  Hie 
judickms  reader  will  look  upon  the  tri« 
fling  creatures  accordingly,  and  not  es* 
pect  from  them  the  flights  of-poetioal 
winged  horses. 

«*  At  a  future  time^  the  press  may  be 
troubled  with  some  things  of  a  more  se- 
rious tone,  and  purpose,— which  the 
author  has  resolved  upon  pubiiahing,  in 
despite  of  the  adrice  of  certain  critical 
friends.  His  fortct  they  are  pleased  to 
say,  is  decidedly  humorous ;  but  a  gen- 
tleman cannot  always  be  breathing  his 
comic  vein. 

**  It  will  be  seen,  firom  the  illustrations 
of  the  present  work,  that  the  Inventor 
is  no  artist;— -in  fact,  he  was  never 
'  meant  to  draw*— «ny  more  than  the 
tape- tied  curtains  mentioned  by  Mr  Pope. 
Those  who  look  at  his  design^with 
Ovid's  Love  of  Art,  will  therefore  be 


UoQtTs  Whim  and  OddiHes. 


awl  a^eiit  Ip  otber  alcetiohe^y  aa  Ing- 
ram's ruftic  nwm&ctme  to  (he  poliabed 
dHMT*  Tbe  desigver  is  quite  aware  Qf 
their  4eCecta:  but  when  Baphael  has 
bestQved  seven  odd  legs  upon  four 
Apostlesi  and  Fuseli  has  stuck  in  a  great 
gMgte  head  without  an  owner ;— 'Wheii 
l^hael  Angelo  has  set  on  a  foot  the 
wrong  way,  and  Hogarth  has  painted  in 
doliance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
pertpeetivf:  he  does  hope  that  his  own 
little  enormities  mavbeforgiTen— that  hia 
fetches  maj  look  interesting,  like  Lord 
Bjron's  Sleeper,—'  with  all  their  erronk* 
'^  Bach  as  they  are,  the  author  resigns 
Ui  pen-and-ink  fiinciea  to  the  puMic 
eye.  He  has  mors  designs  in  the  wood ; 
and  if  the  present  sample  should  be  re* 
lished,  he  will  cut  more,  and  opme  again, 
aeoofding  to  the  proveib,  with  a  now 
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Mr  Hood's  love  for  Mias  Tree  is 
well  known;   and  he  celebrates  his 
fruitless  passion  finr  that  delightful 
drjtA  in  some  pretty  verses,  and  an 
im^nious  wood'CuU  As  loog  as  hope 
is  alive^  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppress* 
ed  with  case;  but  when  hope  xs  dead 
and  buried^  then  may  the  lover  again 
be  happy  at  bed  and  board.    There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
tdkiBg  tragiwly  of  despair.  Despair 
is  fiur  from  being  a  heart-wringing, 
liair'-tearing  passion.  Despair  sits  down 
in  an  easy- chair,  when  such  a  luxury 
l8«t  hand,  and  with  swelling  cushions 
bepeath  and  around  the  sitting  part, 
fixM  on  the  eeiliqg,  or  it  may  be  on 
tlM  grate,  a  pair  of  eyes  xemacksble 
for  ttotbipg  but  n  composure  aUpost 
hoKdexiiig  on  stupidity  of  expression. 
DespaurseaaeverythiBg  in  itsred  lighL 
•wl  what  is  so  valuable  as  trud&r 
Hope,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  is 
the  greatest  liar  on  the  faoe  of  the 
earth ;  but  despair  is  no  bouncer^^c- 
apins  no  kmg  yam—drawB  no  long 
bow— sticks  to  matter-of-^t — ^while 
any  littleembdlishmentsor  ornaments, 
in  which  she  may  choose  to  decorate 
hex  ^scourse,  are  ever  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, and  accordant  with  the  spirit  by 
whidb  she  herself  is  animated.    De- 
spair makes  no  great  figure  at  the  head 
of  her  own  table,  when  the  dinner- 
party is  large  and  miscellaneous ;  for 
she  does  not  excel  in  small  talk — ^ber 
Jbpshter  is  often  ill-timed — and  she 
wilToccssioually  devour  the  dish  th%t 
h^pens  to  be  before  her,  without 


Ive^diuK  her  fm9^  who  think  \m 
outre,  or  even  downnght  iQ-'bre^-  But 
over  a  gambler  of  twist,  ^ud  in  t)ie 
shadefi  of  the  d^girium,  who,  nt  %  iw^r 
handed  crack,  is  more  eloquent  thim 
Despair  ?  No  long,  iuvolved,  cirpum^ 
locutory  sentences,  in  which  the  li^. 
ten^  gets  giddy,  as  in  a  round-about 
at  «  &r.  Every  word,  every  tone, 
every  motion,  every  look,  every  ges-. 
ture  tells.  The  most  intensely-inte« 
resting  night  we  ever  passed,  was  with 
a  friend  in  a  cell  in  Newgate.  Whoi 
Mr  Cotton,  the  ordinary,  looked  in, 
by  appoiniment,  about  six  o'clock, 
▲.  M.,  we  both  starred,  my  friend  and' 
I,  to  find  that  it  was  only  two  hours 
to  the  usual  time  of  execution.  We 
have  met  with  many  able  men  since 
that  night, — great  conversationbts,— 
Coleridge,  Macintosh,  Jeffirey,  Sydney 
Smith,  Odoherty,  and  other  table-tal( 
men  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  tney 
are  mere  ciphers  to  him  of  that  cell* 
Tbejir  heavy  wordiness,— laborious  re- 
petitioDs.— -their  hemming,  and  haw- 
ing, and  hammering, — heavens !  fii&t 
a  coutrast  to  the  condseness,  the  vi- 
gour, the  terrible  nakedness  oit  a  pas- 
sion scorning  every  word  that  was  not 
evem  Shakspearetn.  True,  that  ^t 
felon  had  well  studied  ihe  elder  dra^ 
matists, — for  he  was  a  friend  of  our 
fHend,  (j)harles  Lambe.  who  published 
the  Soecimens, — ^but  his  talk,  during 
the  wnole  night  before  his  execution, 
had  a  radness  about  it  all,  that  would 
have  hindered  the  most  critical  of  cri- 
tics from  accusing  it  of  imitation  of 
Ford  or  Webster. — But  we  return  to 
Mr  Hood's  wood-cut  of  Miss  Tree. 

A  woodman  has  been  cutting  away 
at  the  trunk  of  a  Tree,  when  suddenly 
it  branches  out  into  the  figure  of  il;p 
living  namesake,  in  the  verv  attitudie 
in  which  she  has  conquered  so  mvaj 
hearts, — w^^n,  with  all  her  mild, 
ineek,  and  modest  charms,  she  upliflt- 
ed  her  wreathy  arms  in  obedience  |p 
the  olt-repeated  cry, — Encore!— e^- 
oorel — enccyre !  Away  flies  the  biting 
axe,  that  has  been  inflicting  such  cruel 
wounjds  on  the  tender  haxk  of  her 
slight,  slim,  slender  shins !  The  wood- 
cutter flings  himself  into  a  postiye  cif 
loving  admiration  of  the  matchlesa 
Tree!  and  too  blest  would  he  be  to 
slumber  all  ni^ht  long,  and  on,  cm, 
into  meridiian  sunshine*  beneaOi 
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the  fragrant  and  flowerinjg  branch^ 
an  dropping  with  j^  hooey-dew  !-?- 
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Wluit  ^  trood^cut  mems  to  be  an    the  ddisht  of  wmhipping  ft  Aoe-tie 

eadileB  o^  we  cannot  ezaetly  teQ;    oratodker.    SuchpenoiuinraatliMpe 

nor  cb»  the  acoompanying  venes  throw    nothing  to  do  with  t&e  Whims  and  Od* 

mndi  ^ht  on  the  matter  ;  hat  there    dities  of  Mr  Hood. 

ia  a  diarm  in  obscurity,  eqpeciallY 

when  lore  is  the  theme;  and  all  sncn. 

eompoaitions,  to  be  felt  fully,  mnst  on 

no  aoeoont  be  clearly  underwood.  Any 

leader  ia  it  liberty  to  put  what  con« 

straction  he  pleases  on  a  copy  of  Ioyo 

▼erses,  or  a  lore  wood-cat;  and  he 


**  Love,*'  qnoth  the  Ettriek  Shepherd, 
"  Love  U  like  a  disiDeafl^ 

llwt  wunoa  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  buzzinets.'* 

And  Mr  Hood  breathes,  in  diflbrent 

,«        «..«,.,,   .,ww^-^^., itrain,  the  same  complaint.    There  is 

wKr^r^nR^Uiiatinn  {^  a  fHond  much  of  that  pleasant  pathos  in  the 

whom  he  snppoees  to  be  a  better  in-  following  verses,  that  a  man  who  has 

ibrmed  man  Uian  himself,  of  any  dif-  been  often  io  love,  and  with  vnrious 

Sadtv  oocaiTing  in  an  amatory  effa-  sacoess,  cannot  choose  b^t  throw  into 

SHin,  eidier  printed  or  engraved,  isa  aov  complaint, be  it  serious  or  play- 

Bimiy,  and  neyer  can  have  experienced  ful,  against  "kbeUepassum. 


LOVB. 

O  Love!  what  art  tiioo.  Love?  the  ace  of  hearts, 
Thinipiiig  earth's  kings  and  queens,  and  all  its  suits ; 

A  player,  mssqaerading  many  parts 

In  life's  odd  carnival ;— «  boy  that  shoots, 

From  ladies'  eyes,  such  mortal  woundy  darts ; 
A  gsntener,  polling  heart's-ease  up  by  the  roots; 

The  Puck  of  Passion— psrdy  fidse— part  real— 

A  maniagesble  maiden's  *'  bean  ideaL" 

OLove!  what  art  thou,  Love?  a  wicked  things 
Making  green  misses  spoil  their  work  at  school; 

A  melancholy  man,  cross-gartering? 

Grave  ripe-faced  wisdom  made  an  April  fool? 

A  yooogster,  tilting  at  a  wedding  ring  ? 
A  sinner  sitting  on  a  cuttie  stool  ? 

A  Ferdinand  de  Something  in  a  hovel. 

Helping  Matilda  Rose  to  make  a  novel? 

O  Love !  what  art  thou.  Love?  one  that  is  had 
With  palpittttk>ns  of  the  heart — ^like  mine— 

A  poor  bewildered  maid,  making  so  sad 
A  necklace  of  her  garters— All  design ! 

A  poet,  gone  unreasonably  mad. 

Ending  his  sonnets  with  a  hempen  line? 

O  Love !— but  whither  now?  forgive  me,  pray; 

Fm  not  the  first  that  Love  hath  led  astray. 
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Mr  Hood  has  touched  off  a 
seene  very  dererly,  both  in  prose  and 
veise— and  also  in  wood.  Nothing  so 
easy  to  a  Tulgar  mind  as  a  description 
of  BL's  flicliifmi  In  almost  every  book 
of  voysge  or  travel,  a  chanter  is  dedi« 
cated  to  Tomitii^— a  chapter  that 
makes  Che  roader  as  sick  as  if  he  had 
actually  had  the  misfortone  of  being 
in  the  birth  below  that  of  the  writer 
in  the  cabin  of  a  steamer.  But  the 
artist  of  g^enius,  without  slurring  over 
snj  of  the  peculiar  and  chsracteristic 
miseries  of  such  a  piaee  and  time,  ap- 
pe^  to  the  imagnuttion  rather  thaa 
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the  stomach.  Mr  Hood  is  soch  an  art- 
ist—as  witness  the  following  lines  :— 

**  Cables  entangling  her, 
Shipspars  for  mangUng  her. 
Ropes  sure  of  strangling  her, 
Blocks  over-dangling  her; 
Tiller  to  batter  her. 
Topmast  to  shatter  her, 
Tobacco  to  spatter  her; 
Boreas  blustering, 
Boatswain  quite  flustering, 
Tbunder  douds  mustering 
To  blast  her  with  sulphur— 
If  the  deep  don't  engulf  her; 
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Or  hints  at  starvatif^  :-7^ 
All  the  sea-dangers. 
Buccaneer  rangers. 
Pirates  and  Sallee-men, 
Algerine  gaUeymen, 
Timiadoes  and  typhom^ 
Aifd  horrible  syphpna^ 
And  submarine  tniTels 
Thro*  roaring  sea-navels; 
Everything  wroqg  enough, 
l>ong-boat  not  long  enough, 
Vessel  not  strong  enough ; 
Pitch  marring  frippery, 
The  deck  very  slippery. 
And  the  cabin— built  sloping, 
The  Captain  a-toping, 
And  the  Mate  a  blasphemer. 
That  names  his  Redeemer,— 
With  inward  uneasiness; 
"Hie  cook  known,  by  geeasiness^ 
The  victuals  beslubber*d, 
Her  bed— in  a  cupboard ; 
Things  of  strange  christening, 
Sniltch'd  in  her  listening. 
Blue  lights  and  red  lights 
And  mention  of  dead-liglits, 
And  shrouds  made  a  theme  of, 
Things  horrid  to  dream  o^- 
And  buoys  in  the  water 
To  fear  all  exhort  her : 
Her  friend  no  Leander, 
Herself  no  sea  gander. 
And  ne'er  a  cork  jacket 
On  board  of  the  packet : 
The  breeze  still  a-stiffening. 
The  trumpet  quite  deafening? 
Thoughts  of  repentance. 
And  doomsday  and  sentence; 
Everything  sinister. 
Not  a  church  minister- 
Pilot  a  blunderer. 
Coral  reefs  under  her. 
Beady  to  sunder  her ; 
Trunks  tipsy-topsy. 
The  ship  in  a  dropsy; 
Waves  oversuq^g  her, 
^ycens  a-diigeing  her ; 
Sharks  all  e]q)ecting  her. 
Sword-fish  dissecting  her, 
Crabs  with  their  hand-vices 
Punishing  land  vices ; 
Sea-dogs  and  unicorns. 
Things  with  no  puny  homs^ 
Mermen  carnivorous— 
*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !*  ** 

*'RlCH  AND  BABE  WEBB  THE  OEMS 

8HB  woBB."  Look  here,  Mr  No^th— 
is  that  wood-cut  not  admirable  i  It 
inspires  one  with  a  sudden  paa^ipii  for 
drcomnavigntion  of  the  world.  Only 
think  of  whole  ij^ds  fUIl  of  miL 


rag  throngb  the  nostiil  is  not  hraae. 
ibm  die  nng  to  wJbich  b  bull  is  &* 
tfia»i  when  hfi  !»  f f  being  luutecL'' 
Csnnibals  have  always  the  very  whi-. 
tgut  of  teeth— «nd  her  open  moi^th^ 
^Teiflows  with  tempting  joMes  soffit 
dent  for  a  whole  boat's  crew.    Ciii* 
lixed  ears  are  paltry  appendages  to  m 
b^d- but  there  is  the  true  oang.np 
savase  flap  that  would  do  credu  to 
4n  depbant    In  hours  of  <ii>iii««fT^ 
Jack  might  with  ease  introduce  his 
fin^  and  thumb  into  the  bore  of 
earn  dangler,  adorned  with  flsh-bone 
and  shell;  and^  doubtksBs,  variegated 
by  wind  and  weather.    Her  virgins- 
snood  is  gathered  tastily  at  the  top  of 
her  bead,  and  tbere^kept  fast  by  means 
of  the  thigh-bone,  apparently,  of  a 
skughtered  enemy,  presented  to  her 
by  one  of  her  many  admiiers.    We 
wish  there  had  been  room  for  a  little 
mwe  of  her  figure.    Yet  'tis  as  well 
for  our  peace  of  mind,  perhaps,  that 
she  is  curtailed  of  her  fidr  propOTtion. 
even  within  the  cut  of  a  kit-kat. 
Like  PenthesUea  or  Camilla,  she  wear, 
eth  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  her  shonl. 
der;  but  what  are  they— to  the  ar« 
rows  of  those  eye»— those  eyes  that 
are  stretched  in  irresistible  extension 
from  cheek  to  cheek,  and  seem  in  the 
triumphant  cruelty  of  conscious  beau- 
ty, as  if  they  would  be  inaccessible,  in 
their  tearless  lustre,  to  the  pewer  of 
onions  or  strongest  mustard?    The 
Cockneys  are  eternally  roiping  about 
tiie  Eg^tian  Cleopatra.     Mr  Hood 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  all  that 
Barry-Comwallish   impertinence    by 
this  picture  of  the  Islaqd-Queen.    A 
writer  like  Mr  Hood  may  do  someser* 
▼ice  to  the  morality  even  of  the  rising 
generation,  by  his  playful  muse.  The 
justly  popular  eong  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Miss  BaiUie,  has,  we  verily  be. 
lieve,  done  more  good  than  many  hnn. 
dred  vcjuraes  of  most  excellent  uetm 
mpps*     Naughty  young  women  are 
n^ade  too  interesting  in  elegiac  vone  ; 
and  even  pcoAe  accounts  of  their  veils 
ajid  feathers^  and  beautiftxl  pale  faces, 
apd  fine  figures,  when  dogged  out  of 
the  Serpentine,  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  frail  sisterhood.    Se^ 
duction  may,  in  many  cases,  be  laugh* 
ed  down  by  contemptuous  satire.  Ko 
YQung  wonian,  it  is  said,  has  hanged 
hewlf  in  her  garters  since  the  Bong 
ofMissSiOUie.    And  if  simikE  ridi. 
cule  could  be  thrown  upon  all  the 
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lomlBg  home  aim  woomitig  honnt  wnichirtfttidty^ataUdiipMgfmTeri^ 
woniien.   "We  hay^  beard  frioos  peoftte 

ezpreaa  great  homtt  of  Miss  Bainie.  li  this  pttrsonage  tke  dltproportUmate 

But  why  ?     Wai  she  not  a  forward  ^artner  for  whom  Fastorella  sigheth^w 

minxy  and  did  die  not  keep  throwing  i&  the  inaUest  of  cots?— Does  the  pia- 

heradf  perpetnallir  in  the  Captain's  tonic  Amanda  (who  is  all  soul)  refer,  in 

way  during  the  wholfe  time  that  he  har  discourses  on  love,  to  this  palpable 

lived  in  coantry.qnarters?  The  Cap-  being,  who  is  aU  body?  Or  does  Belinda 

tain  was  absolntdy  hadgcred  mto  hia  'n^««d  believe  that  such  a  substantial 

faux-pas^  as  was  afterwards  freely  ac-  Sagittarius  hes  ambush  d  m  her  perilous 

knowledged  by  the  most  respectable  ^ff-^^*  •    *t.    i      «4  *!.-♦  •  «i.i  ^ 

families  hi  Halifax.  Inmost  <i^.  we  ^  "  ^*  »  '»  ^^  -tP"^' ?'^«/^l? 

VwJi^.^  •!..»»> ;.  ,«.»/.>.  ^«*«i<»«oe«  «,i  Provence  was  smitten  once,  and  died, 

hefaeye  there  m  much  coarseness,  vul-  ^                        ^.^  .^  ^ 

g«nty,  impudence,  and  wmeAing  /oned  damsel  eveV  doti.  and  wither,  be- 
w«n«e,  on  the  part  of  the  petticoat ;  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^l,is  preposterous 
and  aadi  dnts  shonld  be  sing-songed  ^^5  «  ^/  ^^  j,  „^t  ^he  unseemly 
through  the  streets.  The  interest  now  ^J^^^^  accountable  for  the  coyness  and 
too  often  awakened  by  such  transgrea-  prorerWal  reluctance  of  maidens  to  the 
aionsy  it  would  be  well  by  any  means  iq>pro«5hes  of  Love? 
to  do  away  with^and  a  well- written  «  l  can  believe  in  his  dwelling  alone  in 
song  now  and  then,  like  Miss  Baillie,  ,  ^  heart— seeing  that  he  must  occupy 
is  aa  harmleaa  aa  any,  and  aa  efibetire.  it  to  repletion ;— in  his  constancy,  be- 
Better  far  surely  than  Treadmills  and  eaose  he  looks  sedentary,  ^d  not  apt  to 
Bridewells^  and  Hospitals,  Newgatea,  roam.  That  he  is  given  to  melt— from 
Prison-ahipe,  and  Botany  Bay.  hia  great  pinguitude.  That  he  burneth 
*'  Teli.  bc8»  m t  hbaet,  cak  this  with  a  flame,  for  so  all  fiit  bameth— and 
BC  LoTB  ?**  A  cut  of  Cnpid !  Cnpid  bath  langnishiogs — ^like  other  bodies  of 
sitting  on  a  doud  with  a  pair  of  poa-  his  tonnage.  That  he  Sighs— 4rom  hia 
teriora  heavy  enon^  to  leave  a  aeep  siae— 

imptession  on  a  chair  with  a  hair-bdV-  "  I  dispute  not  his  kneeling  at  hMlies* 

torn  I  His  face  has  somewhere  about  fe^t— since  it  is  the  posture  of  elephants, 

the  same  d^ree  of  expression  as  a  —nor  his  promise  that  the  homage  shaU 

pound  of  butter;  and  he  is  severely  ""•«  «^™»^-  ^  ^^^^^  °?5**^ **?  ^^1^ 

tun-bemed.    Three  inch  of  fiit,  at  —being  of  a  coynlent  habit,  and  a  short 

least,  within  his  sides-thighs  in  pro.  "^k.     Of  Ins  blindness-with  tiiat  10- 

portion.    Yet  stiD  the  8p?ar-anied,  ?»^  P«  •.  cheek.-Biit  for  his  lodging 

towed  and   nnivered    Obesity,    hds  «  ^'^^  ^'^f^fj*'  "3r  whole  faith  is 

wings!  He  is  Indeed  a  genuine  bum.  heretic-^  ite  AaiA  nuwr  a  i<y  m  u.      . 
bee — But  hear  Mr  Hood's  account  of 

the  Heart-Breaker.  The  cut  called  "  The  Spofled  Cfilld" 

is  very  very  good  indeed.  We  have 
known  it hapnen — ^twice— with  a  child^ 
and  once  witn  a  white  litter  of  kittens* 

ON  THE  POFDLAB  copiD.  j^^j  prudcnt  pcrsou  sits  down^  with- 
out looking  to  see  whether  there  is  or 

...  is  not  a  deeping  child  on  the  chair. 

«  Tke  figure  opposite  was  copied,^  Accidents  of  that  sort  are  as  frequent 

psmissioD,  from  a  hwly  s  Valentme.  To  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  fire-arms.    When  the 

the  common  apprehension,  it  represents  ^^^.j^  happens  to  be  an  only  child,  the 

only  a  miracle  of  stall-feedmg-a  bal^-  j      .     i^^nany  cases,  irreparable— 

I^Bbert-^eam-an-prodHyofg^^^^  ^'              ^^      .^    ^y^^^^^    ^^ 

-but.  m  **>; '^"""Vnit?n?^^^  «^««My  into  the  obitiSiry  within  £e 

*'"^'^s.^;Vv:^^^^eS^^J^^^  '^^^^^rKfnSd^av'sr^ 

eabos  oppress  the  female  bosom?    Can  ^P^"  *?.^^i!l"  j*""^,^''®  ^^Zf  ^^'S 

such  a  monster  if  obesity  be  coeval  with  overlaid  m  bed  during  the  m^ht.    In 

the  gossamer  natures  of  Sylph  and  Fairy  the  latter  case,  to  be  sure,  it  w  the 

m  the  juvenile  fiuth!    Is  this  he— the  mothers  who  cause  their  deaths;  in 

buoyant  Camdeo,— that,  in  the  mind's  the  former,  generally,  aunts.  But  the 

ere  of  the  poetess  drifte  adown  the  circumstance  of  auntship  is  a  gross 

Gaogea  in  a  lotna—  and  grievoua  aggravation  of  the  guilt 
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imms  and  OddUiet. 


A  mothermayfo^^henelf  fbrover- 
laying  her  child  in  deep,  while  die 
was  dreaniing  of  it  at  her  breaat,— 
but  a  mother  never  can  forgive  her 
own  great  ftt  hulking  fellow  of  a 
sister  for  sitting  down  on  a  son  and  heir 
of  hers^  or  even  a  daughter,  broad- 
awake,  in  any  sense  oi  the  word,— 
and,  at  the  very  time  that  she  was 
murderingunchnstenedTommy,  read- 
ing through  her  spectacles  an  account 
of  the  agonies  of  two  parents  on  ha- 
ying their  child  carried  off  by  gypsies 
into  the  New  Forest— a  mere  joke  to 
what  is  going  on  below.  But  hear  Mr 
Hood. 
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impracticable  8toepiie«i«-«How  aha 

finally  to  master  a  more  seHoos  as- 
cension, (the  sensible  encttmbrance  «f 
the  flesh  dinging  to  her  even  in  her 
spiritual  asplrationfi,)  was  a  matter  of 
her  serious  despondency— a  picture  of 
Jacob's  Ladder,  by  Sir  ,F.  Bourgeois, 
confirming  her  that  the  celestial  stair- 
case WM  without  a  landing. 

"  For  a  person  of  her  elephantine  pro^ 
portions,  my  Aunt  was  of  a  kindly  na- 
ture—for I  confess  a  prejudice  against 
such  Giantesses.  She  was  cheerful,  and 
eminently  charitable  to  the  poor, — al- 
though she  did  not  condescend  to  a  per- 
sonal visitation  of  their  very  limited 
abodes.  If  she  had  a  fiiult,  it  was  m  her 
conduct  towards  children-i-not  spoiling 
them  by  often  repeated  indulgences,  and 
untimely  severities,  the  common  prac- 
tice of  bad  mothers ;— it  was  by  a  shorter 
course  that  the  latent  and  hereditary  vir- 
tues  of  the  infant  Shakerly  were  blasted 


THE  SPOILED  CHIUX 

**  My  Aunt  Shaker^  was  of  an  enor- 
mous bulk.  I  have  not  done  justice  to 
her  hugeneu  in  my  sketch,  for  my  timid 
pencil  declined  to  hszaid  a  sweep  at  her  in  the  bud. 
real  dimensions.— There  is  a  vastness  in  "Oh,  my  tender  cousin  *  *!  (for  thon 
the  outline,  of  even  moderate  proportions,  wert  yet  unbaptized.)  Oh!  would  thou 
'till  the  mass  is  rounded  off  by  shadows,  hadst  been,— my  tittle  babe-cousin,  of 
that  makes  the  hand  hedcate,  and  apt  to  a  savager  mother  born !— For  then,  ha- 
stint  the  figure  of  its  proper  breadth :  .  ving  thee  comfortably  swaddled,  upon  a 
how,  then,  should  I  have  ventured  to  backboard,  with  a  hole  in  it,  she  would 
trace— like  mapping  in  a  Continent—  have  hung  thee  up^  out  of  harm's  wa^, 
the  surpassing  boundaries  of  my  Annt  above  the  mantel  shelf,  or  behind  the 
Shakeriy !  kitchen  door— whereas,  thy  parent  was 

<*  What  a  visage  was  hers !— the  cheeks^  no  savage,  and  so,  having  her  hands  full 
a  pair  of  hemispheres  :—hec  neck  lite-  ot  other  matters,  she  laid  thee  down, 
rally  swallowed  up  by  a  supplementary  helpless,  upon  the  parlour  chair ! 
chin.— Her  arm  cased  in  a  tight  sleeve,  **  In  the  meantime,  the  '  Herald' 
was  as  the  bolster,  her  body  like  the  came.— Next  to  an  easy  seat,  my  Aunt 
feather  bed,  of  Ware.  The  waist,  which, 
in  other  trunks,  is  an  isthmus,  was  in 
hers  only  the  middle  zone,  of  a  conti- 
nuous tract  of  flesh ;— her  ancles  over- 
lapped her  shoes. 

**  With  such  a  figure,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  her  habits  were  sedentary.— When 
slie  did  walk,  the  Tower  Quay,  for  the 
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dearly  loved  a  police  newspaper;.— -when 
she  had  once  plunged  into  its  column^ 
the  most  vital  question  obtained  from 
her  only  a  random  answer;— the  world 
and  the  roasting  jack  stood  equally  still, 
— So,  without  a  second  thought,  she 
dropped  herself  on  the  nursing  chair. 
One  little  smothered  cry — ^my  cousin's 

sake  of  the  fresh  river  breeze,  was  her     last  breath— found  its  way  into  the  upper 

fieivourite  resort.    But  never,  in  all  her     air,— but  the  still  small  voice  of  the  re- 

water-side  promenades,  was  she  hailed     porter  engrossed  the  maternal  ear. 

by  the  uplifted  finger  of  the  Waterman. 

With  looks  purposely  averted,  he  declined, 

tacitly,  such  a    Fairlopian   Fair..— The 

Hackney-coach  driver,  whilst  she  halted 

over  against  liim,  mustering  up  all  her 

scanty  puflings  for  an  exclamation,  drove 

off  to  the  nether  pavement,  and  pleaded 

a  prior  calL     The  chairman,  in  answer 

to    her  signals— had  just    broken   his 

poles.— Thus,  her  goings  were  crampt 

within  a  narrow  circle :  many  thorough- 
fores,  besides,  being  strange  to  her  and 

inaccessible,   such   as   Thames  Street, 

through  the  narrow  pavements;— others, 

like  the  Hill  of  Holboni,— from  their 


My  Aunt  never  skimmed  a  news- 
paper, according  to  some  people's  prac- 
tice. She  was  as  solid  a  reader,  as  a 
sitter,  and  did  not  get  up,  therefore,  till 
she  had  gone  through  the  '  Herald* 
from  end  to  end.  When  she  did  rise,-^ 
which  was  suddenly,— the  earth  quaked 
^the  windows  rettled— the  ewers  splash- 
ed over— the  crockery  fell  from  the  shelf 
—and  the  cats  and  rats  ran  out  together, 
as  they  are  said  to  do  from  a  falling 
house. 

** '  Heyday  !*  said  my  uncle,  above 
stairs,  as  he  staggered  from  the  concus- 
sion—and,  with  the  usual  curiosity,  ba 
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WMmt  ami  OddliUi. 
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referred  to  hli  pocket-book  for  the  loyal 
Mithdaj.  Bat  the  almanack  not  account- 
ill^  lor  the  explosion,  be  nn  down  the 
fltairsy  at  the  heelf  of  the  housemaid— 
and  there  laj  my  Aunt,  stretched  on  the 
parioor  iloor,  in  a  fit.     At  the  very  first 
l^impse,  he  explained  the  matter  to  his 
own  Batidaction,  in  three  words— 
««  *  Ah— the  apoplexy!* 
«•  'Now  the  housemaid  had  done  her 
part  to  aecore  him  against  this  error,  by 
holding  np  the  dead  child ;  but  as  she 
tamed  the  body  edge-wcoft^  he  did  not 
perceive  it.     When  be  did  see  it— but  I 
most  draw  a  curtain  over  the  parental 
agony— 

"fAbont  an  hour  after  the  catastrophe^ 
an  mquidtive  she-neighbour  called  in, 
and  asked  if  we  should  not  have  the  co- 
roner to  sit  on  the  body ;— but  my  uncle 
replied,  ■  There  was  no  need.*— <  But 
m  cues,  Mr  Sbakerly,  where  the  death 
is  not  natural^-*  '  My  dear  Madam,'  in- 
termptcd  my  uncle,—'  it  was  a  natural 
death  enough.' 
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We  do  not  know  that  we  can  charao- 
toise  the  following  trifle  more  justly, 
or  panegyriae  it  more  highly,  than  by 
saying  that  it  reads  like  an  article  in 
dus  Magaadne*  It  has  much  of  that 
im-AommtV, — that  quaintnefls,— and 
that  sly  humour,  where  more  is  meant 
thtn  meets  the  ear, — ^that  belong  to 
oar  hicubrationa  when  we  are  in  oar 
more  placid  moods — when  the  hot- 
water  is  hot,  the  cauler  oysters  caul- 
cr— and  wh^  the  cigar  does  oar  bid- 
ding at  a  breath.  It  reminds  us  plea« 
mngly  of  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Elia, 
andN<Rlh,— and  yet  is  original  and 
Thomas  Hoodish. 

7ANCISS  OM  A  TBA-CI7P. 

*■  I  lore  to  pore  upon  old  diina— and 
to  speculate,  fh>m  the  images,  on  Cathay. 
I  can  fiuicy  that  the  Chinese  manners 
betray  themselves,  like  the  drunkard's, 
in  their  cnpa.— 

*■  How  quaintly  pranked  and  pattern- 
ed is  their  vessel  .'—exquisitely  outland- 
isli,  yet  not  barbarian.— -How  daintily 
transparent!— It  should  be  no  vulgar 
earth,  that  produces  that  superlative 
ware,  nor  doea  it  so  seem  in  the  enamel- 
led landscape. 

**  There,  are  beaotifol  birds ;  there— 
rich  flowers  and  gorgeous  butterflies,  and 
a  delicate  clime,  if  we  may  credit  the 
poreelain.  There  be  also  horrible  mon- 
iten^  dr^gons^  with  us  obsolete,  and 
reckoned   fiUmlous ;    the   main  breed, 


doubtless,  having  fi^owed  Fohi  (oar 
Noah)  in  his  wanderings  thither  from 
the  Mount  Ararat— But  how  does  that 
impeach  the  loveliness  of  Cathay?— 
There  are  such  creatures  even  in  Fairy- 
land. 

^  I  long  often  to  loiter  in  those  ro- 
mantie  Fsradises— studded  with  pretty 
temples— holiday  pleasure-grounds— *the 
true  Tea- Gardens.  I  like  those  mean- 
dering waters,  and  the  abounding  little 
Islands. 

**  And  here  is  a  Chinese  nurse-maid, 
— Ho-Fh  chiding  a  fretful  little  Pekin 
child.  The  urchin  hath  just  such  ano- 
ther toy,  at  the  end  of  a  string,  as  might 
be  purchssed  at  our  own  Mr  Dunnett's. 
It  argues  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  children  have  many  play- 
things ;  and  the  Chinese  infimts,  witness 
their  flying  fishes  and  whirligigs,  sold  by 
the  stray  natives  about  our  streets^  are 
far  gone  in  sudi  juTenile  luxuries. 

**  But  here  is  a  bettor  token.— The 
Chinese  are  a  polite  people;  for  they 
do  not  make  household,  much  less  hus- 
bandry, drudges  of  their  wives.  Tou 
may  resd  the  women's  fortune  in  their 
tea-cups.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
female  is  busy  only  in  the  lady-Iike  toils 
of  the  toilette.  Lo!  here,  how  sedi^ 
lousJy  the  blooming  Hy-son  is  pencilling 
the  mortal  arches,  and  curving  the  cross- 
bows of  her  eye>brows.  A  musical  in- 
strument, her  secondary  engagement,  is 
at  her  almost-invisible  feet  Are  such 
little  extremities  likely  to  be  tasked  with 
laborious  offices— Marry,  in  kicking,  they 
must  be  ludicrously  impotent,— but  then 
she  hath  a  formidable  growth  of  nails. 

"  By  her  side,  the  otMequious  Hum  is 
pouring  his  soft  flatteries  into  her  ear. 
When  she  walketh  abroad,  (here  it  is 
on  another  sample)  he  shadeth  her  at 
two  miles  off  with  his  umbrella.  It  is 
like  an  allegory  of  love  triumphmg  over 
space.  The  lady  is  walking  upon  one  of 
those  frequent  pretty  islets,  on  a  plain  as 
if  of  porcelain,  without  any  herbage,  only 
a  solitary  flower  springs  up,  seemingly 
by  enchantment,  at  her  fairyiKke  foot; 
The  watery  space  between  the  lovers  is 
aptly  left  as  a  blank,  excepting  her  ado- 
rable shadow,  which  Is  tending  towards 
her  slare. 

"  How  reverentially  is  yon  urchin  pre- 
senting his  flowers  to  the  Grey-beard! 
So  honourably  Is  age  considered  in 
China!  There  would  be  some  senses 
thert^  in  birtlwday  celebrations. 

*■  Here,  in  another  compartment,  is  a 
solitary  schohtf,  apparently  studying  the 
elaborate  didactics  of  Con- Fuse- Ye. 

^  The  Chinese  have,  venly,  the  sd- 
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nnti^  or  til  upon  earthen-wire !  Tliej 
tnuse  thennBelTes  u  lorert,  eontemplA- 
tistSyphilMophen:— whereas,  to  judge 
from  our  jogs  and  nraga*  we  are  nothing 
but  abeepiah  piping  ahepherda  and  fos- 
hnntera.** 

It  will  never  be  known  till  the  laat 
day^  whether  my  Lord  Byron  or 
MiBter  Thomas  Campbell  was  the  first 
to  sdect  as  a  subject  of  poesie^  the  Last 
Man.  It  is  most  melancholy^  eyen  to  a 
disposition  naturally  cheerfm^  to  think 
on  the  huge  mass  of  unmixed  nonsenlie 
under  which  the  said  poor  ill-used  Last 
Man  has  been  buried.  Mr  Hood,  alive 
to  Uie  ludicrous,  has  viewed  the  Last 
Man  in  his  proper  light;  and  had  the 
verses  been  published  two  years  ago, 
they  surely  would  have  saved  Mrs 
^  Shelley  from  the  perpetration  of  her 
stupid  cruelties.  Let  that  lady,  or  Mr 
Campbell,  set  fire  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  observe  the  way  in  which  sparks 
goout^ 

There  goes  the  squire,  a  faidst  illustrious 

spafk. 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the 

derk ; 

but  no  one  poor  unhappy  devil  of  a 
spark  oontinnea  scintillating  for  hours 
by  himself  among  the  ashes,  aiif  he 
would  never  go  out— but  require  three 
volumes  of  Memoirs  to  eltcidate  his 
character — under  the  title  of  the  L^ 
Spark.  The  idea  is  most  pitiful,  and 
unintaginative — and  you  might  as  well 
prove  pathetic  at  a  gooseberry  bush, 
over  the  fatelof  the  last  smau  black 
hairy  grosset.  Tho'e  is  no  such  thing; 
as  die  Last  Man,  or  the  Last  Grosset, 
or  the  Last  Dew  Drop,  or  the  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  or  the  Last  Kick  to 
a  Cockney,  or  the  Last  Pot  of  Porter, 
or  the  Last  Long  Sermon, — ^but  the 
class  of  objects  to  which  they  one  and 
all  do  severally  belong,  goes  off  after 

Suite  another  uishion, — men,  grossets, 
ew-drops,  sparks,  roses,  kicks,  and 
sermons,  all  perish,  not  by  a  con- 
secutive  series  of  deaths,  but  by  si- 
multaneous extinction.  You  might 
as  wdl  write  a  book  about  the  feelings 
of  the  hindmost  horse  in  the  St  Le- 
ger — ^for  he  is  the  Last  Horse — as 
about  the  feelings  of  the  hindmost 
man  in  that  other  St  Leger,  on  which 
so  many  have  started,  and  in  which 
they  come  past  the  judge's  stand  so 
close,  that  a  Winding-dieet  might  cover 
them  all. 
Mr  Hood's  Last  Man  is,  in  oti  opi« 


dion,  worth  filhr  of  Bynta'a  ''dak^- 
ness/'  (a  mere  aaub),  a  hundred  md 
fifty  of  Campbell's  Last  Man,  and  five 
hundred  of  Mrs  Shelley's  abortion.— 
The  wood-cut  is  inimitable— quite 
Cruickriiankish.  The  Last  Man  is  a 
sort  of  absurd,  sailor-like,  insolent 
ruffian,  sitting  with  arms  fl-kimbo, 
cross-legged,  and  smoking  his  (ripe  on 
the  cross- tree  of  a  gallows.  There 
stands  the  ladder,  never  more  to  be 
touched  by  human  foot.  There  de- 
pends the  halter  that  shall  hang  no 
more.  The  crows,  and  the  ravens, 
and  the  pies,  scent  the  Last  Man,  and 
encircle  nim  with  a  ring  of  wings,  eyes, 
beaks,  and  talons, — but  he  is  up  to 
the  subliuiity  of  his  state  and  station, 
and  puffing  away  from  the  grim  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  seems  to  say  gruffly, 
"  Don't  care  the  toss  of  a  tinkler  s  curse 
for  you  all."  By  the  way,  what  a  hes^ 
veniy  calm  would  fall  upon  the  soul 
of  the  Last  Man,  if  we  were  assured 
that  he  had,  during  the  twenty  conclu- 
ding years  of  his  career,  been  over 
'  bead  and  ears  in  debt !  Not  a  baron- 
bailifi^  on  the  fiice  of  the  uninhabited 
globe !  His  shoulder  now  free  for  ever 
from  touch  profane !  No  occasion  now 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
^ct !  No  such  words  now,  as  "  within 
the  Rules."  The  ourse  fied  for  ever— 
of  seeking  for  bail !  Oh!  the  celestial 
comfort  of  knowing  that  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  he  owes  a  shilling— that 
widows  and  orphans  are  whining  and 
whimpering  against  him  no  more  ■ 
and  that  the  persecuting  race  of 
tradesmen,  jeweUers,  wine-mer^anta;, 
breeches-makers,  and  above  all,  tailorSy 
unrelenting  and  inimitable  in  their 
fractionala  even  as  very  men,  are  ''gra- 
ted down  to  dusty  nothing." — Oh,  here 
comes  Mr  Hood  s  "  Last  Man." 

THE  LAST  If  AN. 
tr 

*TwA8  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one, 

A  pleaSflSrtt  morning  of  May, 

I  sat  on  the  gallows-tree,  all  alone, 

A-cfaannting  a  merry  lay,.— 

To  think  how  the  pest  had  spared  my 

life, 
To  sing  with  the  larks  that  day ! 

When  up  the  heath  came  a  jolly  knave. 
Like  a  scarecrow  all  in  rags : 
It  made  me  ctovr  to  see  his  old  duds 
All  ahi^oad  m  the  wind  like  flags  ;.— 
So  up  he  came  to  the  timber's  Ibot 
And  pitdi'd  down  his  greasy  bagsi-^ 


^nt  almoat  makes  me  weep^ 

^  ?.?  P**^  *®"»  '^^^  to  town 
Xiie  folks  were  aU  itoQe  adeepA 

But  when  I  mw  thee  eittfaig  eJoft, 

It  made  me  both  kngfa  and  Jeap  !'* 

Now  acurte  (I  thought)  ft  on  hia  low. 
And  a  cune  upon  hia  miith,^ 
An  it  were  not  for  that  beggar  man 
_   „  ,  .—-'  rd  be  the  kinr  of  the  earth  ^ 

i:?lrii:s^ir'*^  1.     •  2«tipro«a;UT^^ 

B^ImhdmyselfoathegaUowsaflpam    To  make  him  me  hUWrth '-. 
When  I  amelt  that  beggar's  food,—  •«»wrui  — 

^  tS^.^^'^^  f"*  •  ^^^^  crust ;--  So  down  we  sat  and  boused  anm 
12??.?  **•'  "  ^  ^*^^^  "•  TIUthes«nwas™mld!!K^^ 
•"^*  3**?  J"*'  "  ^*  gentlejwest-wind  came. 


At  paJ&iff  out  hie  seraps^^ 
Hie  Yefy  aight  of  his  broken  orts 
Hade  a  work  in  his  wrinkled  chaps: 
**  Come  down*'*  ssja  he,  **yoa  Kewnte- 

bird. 
And  }i^sr9  %  taate  of  mj  sni|psr'— 

npi  4am  tho  bom  liks  a  tar  firon  the 


TImd  after  this  gmec  he  cast  him  down : 

4v  h  "  Toa'U  get  sweeter  air 

A  paee  or  two  ofl^  on  the  windward 


Fbr  the  felons'  bones  lay  there— 

Bvt  he  only  laugfa'd  at  the  empty  skuU% 

And  oftr'd  them  pert  of  his  &ie. 


"  I  ntm  bvm'dtham,  and  they  won't 
harm  me: 


to  the  pnmd  and  the  rich  be  cravens !" 
I  did  not  like  that  strange  beggar  man. 
Be  looked  so  up  at  the  heavens*-. 
Anon  he  afaookont  his  empty  old  poke  ;— 
'^^ntere's  the  enmu^"  saithhe,  ''for  the 
lavens!" 

It  made  me  aagiy  to  see  hit  foc^ 
It  W  audi  a  jesting  look ; 
Brt  whSe  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak, 
A  fuall  cnae-bottle  he  took : 
itehhiW  ''Tlioughl  gather  the  green 

water-cress, 
H^  drink  is  not  of  the  bnok  !*' 

HI  omnwra^&e  he  tender'd  the  dram ; 
01  it  cane  of  a  dain^  cask ! 
Bit,  adwaever  it  came  to  his  turn  to  puU, 
"  Toor  leave,  good  sir,  I  must  ask; 
Bat  I  always  wipe  the  brim  with  my 

■leere. 
When  a  hangman  sups  at  my  flask  !*' 

And  then  he  langh'd  so  loudly  and  lonft 
Ihe  dniri  was  quite  out  of  breath ; 
I  thoi]fi^  the  vecy  Oid  One  was  come 
To  aiQ(^  ma  before  my  death. 
And  wuh'd  I  had  buried  the  dead  men'e 
bones 

^%it  nfCD^  JyiBg  about  the  heath ! 

B^  the  beggar  gave  mea  jo|ly  dap— 
;^^J«  M  piedge  eadi  other, 
wau  the  wide  world  is  dead  bttidei 
And  we  are  brother  and  bfother— 
r^  a  yeammg  for  thee  in  my  heart, 
As  If  we  had  oome  of  one  mother. 


We  hearken'd  a  dismal  ay: 

"  Up,  up,  on  the  tree,"  quoth  the  benar 

man, 
**  rui  those  horrible  doga  go  by  V* 

And  lo  I  from  the  forest's  finuoif  skirts. 

They  came  all  yeUing  for  gore, 

A  hundred  hounds  pursuing  at  once. 

And  a  panting  hart  before. 

Till  he  sunk  adown  at  the  gaUows'  foot. 

And  there  his  haunches  they  tore ! 

His  haunches  they  tore,  without  a  horn 
To  tell  when  the  chase  was  done : 
And  there  was  not  a  single  scarlet  coat 
To  flaunt  it  in  the  sun  !^ 
I  tum'd,  and  look'd  at  the  beggar  man 
And  his  tears  dropt  one  by  one  I 

And  with  corses  sore  he  chid  at  the 

bounds. 
Till  the  last  dropt  out  of  sight; 
Anon  saith  he,  ••  Let's  down  agalitf. 
And  nunble  for  our  delight; 
Fortheworld'sall  free,  and  wemay  dioose 
A  right  eosie  bam  for  to-night  1** 

With  that  he  set  up  his  staff  on  end. 
And  It  fell  with  the  point  due  West; 
So  we  fiued  that  way  to  i^  city  great.' 
Where  the  folks  had  died  of  the  pest- 
It  was  fine  to  enter  in  house  and  hall. 
Wherever  it  Hked  me  best !— . 

For  the  porters  aU  were  stiff  and  cold. 

And  could  not  lift  their  heads ; 

And  when  we  came  where  their  masters 

lay. 
The  mts  leapt  out  of  the  beds : 
The  gnodeat  palaces  in  the  Umd 
Were  as  free  as  workhouse  sheds. 

But  the  beggar  man  made  a  mumping 


And  knocked  at  every  gate : 
It  made  me  cune  to  hear  how  he  whi- 
ned. 
So  our  fdlowshjp  tum'd  to  hate. 
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And  I  bade  him  walk  the  world  by  him- 

lelf, 
For  I  toomM  so  humble  a  mate! 

So  he  tmned  rig^t  and  /  turned  left, 

As  if  we  had  never  met ; 

And  I  chose  a  fair  stone  house  for  myself. 

For  the  city  ^tJIs  all  to  let : 

And  for  three  brnye  holidays  diank  my 

m 

Of  the  choicest  that  I  could  get 

And  because  my  jerkin  was  ooaise  and 

worn, 
I  got  me  a  properer  vest  > 
It  was  purple  velvet,  stitch'd  o*er  with 

gold,        , 
And  a  shining  star  at  the  breast,— 
'Twas  enough  to  fetdi  old  Joan  fitom  her 

grave 
To  see  me  so  purely  drest!*- 

But  Joan  was  dead  and  under  the  mould. 

And  every  buxom  lass ; 

In  vain  1  watcb'd,  at  the  window  pane, 

For  a  Christian  soul  to  pass  ;— 

But  sheep  and  kine  wander'd  up  the 

street. 
And  browzed  on  the  new-come  grass.^ 

When  lo !  I  spied  the  old  beggar  man, 
And  lustily  he  did  sing  I— 
His  rags  were  lapp'd  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
And  a  crown  he  had  like  a  King ; 
So  he  stept  up  right  before  ray  gate 
And  danced  me  a  saucy  fling ! 

Heaven  mend  us  alU-^ut,  within  my 

mind, 
I  had  kiU'd  him  then  and  there; 
To  see  him  lording  so  breggart-like 
That  was  bora  to  his  beg^'s  fiue. 
And  how  he  bad  stolen  the  royal  crown 
His  betters  were  meant  to  wear. 

But  God  forbid  that  a  thief  should  die 
Without  his  share  of  the  laws ! 
So  I  nimbly  whipt  my  tackle  out, 
And  soon  tied  up  his  claws,^ 
I  was  judge  myself  and  jury,  and  all. 
And  solemnly  tried  the  cause. 

But  the  beggar  man  would  not  plead,  but 

cried 
Like  a  babe  without  its  corals, 
For  he  knew  how  hard  it  is  apt  to  go 
When  the  law  and  a  thief  have  quarrels; 
There  was  not  a  Christian  soul  alive 
To  speak  a  word  for  his  morals. 

Oh,  how  gaily  I  dolTd  my  costly  gear, 
And  put  on  my  workaday  clothes  ;— 
I  was  tired  of  such  a  loqg  Sunday  lite^ 


And  never  was  one  of  the  Moths ; 

But  the  beggar  man  grumbled  a  weary 

deal, 
And  made  many  crooked  mootha. 

So  I  haul'd  him  off  to  the  gallows*  foot. 

And  blinded  him  in  his  b^; 

'Twas  a  weary  job  to  heave  him  up. 

For  a  doom'd  man  always  lags ; 

But  by  ten  of  the  dock  he  was  off  hia  legs. 

In  the  wind,  and  airing  his  rags! 

So  there  he  hung,  and  there  I  stood 

The  LAST  MAN  left  alive. 

To  have  my  own  will  of  all  the  earth  : 

Quoth  I,  now  I  shall  thrive ! 

But  when  was  ever  honey  made 

With  one  bee  in  a  l^ve  ? 

My  conscience  began  to  gnaw  my  heart 

Before  the  day  was  done. 

For  other  men's  lives  had  all  gone  oat^ 

Like  candles  in  the  sun  !*- 

But  it  seem'd  as  if  1  had  broke,  at  lasC* 

A  thousand  necks  in  one ! 

So  I  went  and  cut  his  body  down 

To  bury  it  decentlie :-« 

God  send  there  were  any  good  soul  alire 

To  do  the  like  by  me ! 

But  the  wild  dogs  came  with  terrible 

speed. 
And  bay'd  me  up  the  tree. 

My  si^t  was  like  a  drunkard's  eighty 
And  my  head  began  to  swim, 
To  see  their  jaws  all  white  with  foam, 
like  the  ravenous  oeean  brim :-» 
But  when  the  wild  dogs  trotted  away. 
Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim  ! 

Their  jawiC  were  bloody  and  grim.!  good 

Lord! 
But  the  beggar  man,  where  was  he? — 
There  was  nought  of  him  but  some  rib- 
bons of  rags 
Below  the  gallows'  tree  !•— 
I  know  the  Devil,  when  I  am  dead. 
Will  send  his  hounds  fior  me  !«> 

I've  buried  my  babies  one  by  one. 
And  dug  the  deep  hole  for  Joan, 
And  cover'd  the  teces  of  kith  and  kin. 
And  felt  the  old  cburcbyard  stone 
Go  cold  to  my  heart,  full  many  m  time. 
But  I  never  felt  so  lone ! 

For  the  lion  and  Adam  were  company. 
And  the  tiger  him  beguil'd ; 
But  the  simple  kine  are  foes  to  my  life^ 
And  the  household  brutes  are  wild. 
If  the  veriest  cur  would  lick  my  band, 
I  could  love  it  like  a  child ! 
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And  the  heggu  mui't  ^lost  bweti  mj 

drauna^ 
Ac  niglbt  to  naake  me  madder,— 
And  mj  wretched  conscience^  mtbin  my 
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U  like  a  stinging  adder;— 

I  flgh  wben  I  pass  the  galiows'  foot. 

And  look  at  ttie  rope  and  ^dd^  I 

Oh,  bBBging  kwks  sweet,— 4>ut,  alas !  in 

▼ain, 
Mj  despente  fancy  begs,— 
I  most  tarn  my  cup  ot  sorrows  quite  up. 
And  driak  it  to  the  dregs,- 
For  tbere  is  not  another  man  alive 
in  the  world,  to  pull  my  legs ! 

A  genuine  poem,  so  far  from  being 
degraded  in  our  imagination  by  a  sue- 
ceafU  parody,  rises  np  more  beauti- 
ful beside   its  caricatured  Eidolon. 
What  the  worse  has  the  **  Elegy  in 
a  Coontry  Churcli-yard"  been  of  the 
many  thousand  parodies  that  its  un- 
paralleled popularity  has  proyoked  ? 
Kot  a   whiu    On    the  contrary,    it 
triomplit  oyer  them  all ;  diher  send-* 
iH  mm  into  utter  ohUyion,  or  em- 
bilmfng  them,  by  means  of  some  por- 
tioD  of  its  own  immortal  spirit  trans- 
fined  into  the  otherwise  perishable 
materiela.  But  a  ooanterfeit  jxiem  ean- 
not  endure  the  test  of  parody,  and  fmlls 
to  pieeee  at  once.     Its  hoUowness  is 
ezpoaed— its  glitter  is  seen  not  to  be 
fDid—and   the  parodist  appearing  a 
much  eleyerer  artist  than  bis  original, 
his  origina]   is  dished  for  life.    Mr 
Campbell  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, out  his  Last  Man  is  a  poem  of  a 
very  low  order ;  aqd  Mr  Hood's  Laat 
Man  iieats  him  all  to  sticks  at  his  own 
weapon.<u  Mr  Hood's  Last  Man  is  not 
a  parody,  it  is  true,  of  Mr  Campbell's 
Last  Man  ;  but  the  whole  conception 
of  such  a  person  as  a  Last  Man  is  with 
great  power  burlesqued,  and  that  is 
the  same  thing  in  our  present  argu- 
ment. Had  there  heen  anything  rod- 
]y  sublime^  or  striking,  or  terrible,  in 


the  idea  of  a  Last  Man,  Mr  Hood's 
poem  would  have  left  it  unlmpaved 
in  our  imaginatiens ;  but  the  very  idea 
being  in  itself  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
the  yery  nature  and  constitution  of 
things,  not  even  to  be  dreamt  on  a 
supper  of  pork-chons,  Mr  Hood's  poem 
has  exposed  its  absurdity:  and  the 
Last  Man  of  Mr  Campbell  drifting 
alone  in  a  ahip  to  shores  where  all  are 
dumb,  is  just  as  grotesque  a  Christian, 
as  Mr  Hood's  Lsst  Man,  perched  and 
puffing  on  the  gallows-tree,  with  a 
pound  of  pigtail  in  each  pocket  of  his 
trow  sen,  and  a  half- chewed  quid  in 
the  envelope  of  his  jacket- sleeve,  and 
a  club  of  hair,  tufted  like  a  stot's  tail, 
hanging  down  to  his  hurdles. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  review  that 
gives  you,  here  and  there,  a  bit  of  ex- 
tract cut  out,  without  skill  or  selection, 
from  the  body  of  a  poem  ?  When  we 
do  quote,  which  is  but  seldom,  we 
quote  largely ;  just  as  when  we  do 
quaff,  which  is  not  so  seldom,  we  quaff 
largely ;  for  nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory 
as  a  mere  taste — nothing  so  consolatory 
as  a  flowing  bumper.  You  cannot  dio 
an  aptbor  a  greater  ^dissenrioe  than  to 
show  him  up  in  separate  stansas.  An 
extremely  good-looking  man,  when 
you  see  nim  upon  the  whole,  and  as 
large  as  he  is  in  life,  has  not  perhaps 
any  one  yery  remarkable  point  about 
him — a  poor  calf  to  bis  leg,  no  great 
shakea  oa  a  foot,  a  breast  of  inadequate 
breadth  perhaps,  loins  too  narrow,  and 
knees  far  from  being  unexceptionable. 
Yet  the  ioui-en»€mbk  is  a  man  of  pre- 
possessing exterior  nevertheless,  and 
a  man  that,  by  pure  eaptivation,  snb- 
sequendy  marries  an  neiress.  We 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  present 
bodily  to  our  readers,  the  *'  Irish 
Schoolmaster," — for  he  is  a  rare  peda- 
gogue—^nd  just  8Ueh  a  Romeo  as 
would  have  carried  off  that  Juliet, 
Shenstone's  Schoolmistress.  He  would 
have  made  her  heart  go  pit-a-pat.— 
Behold  him ! 


"  No  chair  he  hath,  the  awful  Peda^c^s^ 
Such  as  would  magisrenal  hams  imbed. 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechen  log. 
Secure  in  high  authority  and  dread  : 
Laige,  as  a  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head. 
And,  like  Apollo's,  all  beset  with  rays, 
Because  his  locks  are  so  unkempt  and  red. 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  several  way-  :^ 
No  laurel  crown  he  wears,  howbeit  his  cap  is  baize. 

"  And,  underneath,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
0*erhang  as  many  ejt»  of  gizzard  hue. 
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That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  shows 
A  mongrel  tint,  that  is  ne  brown  ne  blue ; 


H 
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Hif  n4Me»— 4t  it  a  oonl  to  the  Tiew,  . 

Well  nourish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen^— 
For  much  be  loves  his  native  mountain  dew ;— . 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 
A  hottle-red,  in  terms,  as  well  as  bottle-green. 


**  As  for  his  coat,  'tis  such  a  jerkhi  short 
As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  composed  his  Tales; 
But  underneath  he  had  no  vest,  nor  aught, 
So  that  the  wind  his  hairy  breast  assails ; 
Below,  he  wears  the  nether  garb  of  males. 
Of  crimson  plush,  but  non-pIufth*d  at  the  knee  ;— 
Thence  further  down  the  native  red  prevails. 
Of  his  own  native  fleecy  hosierie  :^ 
Two  sandals,  without  soles,  complete  his  cap-4.pie. 

"  Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  function  in  a  magisterial  gown. 
That  shows  more  countries  in  it  than  a  map,^ 
Blue  tinct,  and  red,  and  green,  and  russet  brown. 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  country. town ; 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  rivers  wide ; 
But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  adown,    . 
He  turns  the  garment  to  the  other  side. 
Hopeful  that  so  the  holes  may  never  be  espied  !*' 

He  is  a  tremendous  disciplinarian,  before  whom  Dr  Busby  shrinks  into  m 
shadow.  Mr  Hood  foredooms  him,  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  to  a  oertain 
place  where  theif^are  no  holidays — and  nothing  for  a  pedagogue  to  flog  at, 
seeing  that  it  is  bottomless.  Yet  doth  this  good-natured  bud  relent  in  the 
▼ery  next  stanza,  and  acknowledge,  that  as  a  tree  should  be  tried  by  its  fruits^ 
there  is  not  one  in  all  the  orchard  superior  to  the  birch. 

"  Tet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  use 
Of  needful  discipline,  in  due  degree. 
Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce. 
Whene'er  the  twig  untrain*d  grows  up  a  tree ! 
This  shall  a  Carder,  that  a  Whiteboy  be. 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands. 
And  Learning's  help  be  used  for  infamie, 
By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands, 
In  murder*d  English  write  Rock's  murderous  commands, 

'*  But,  ah  1  what  shrilly  cry  doth  now  alarm 
The  sooty  fowls  that  dosed  upon  the  beam, 
All  sudden  fluttering  from  the  brandish'd  arm. 
And  cackling  chorus  with  the  human  scream ! 
Meanwhile,  the  scourge  plies  that  unkindly  seam 
In  Phelim's  brogues,  which  bares  his  naked  skin. 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem. 
That  falsely  lets  the  fierce  besieger  in. 
Nor  seeks  the  Pedagogue  by  other  course  to  win. 

"  No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  his  cries  ; — 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  far  aloof, 
And  deep  in  Seven- Dial  cellar  lies, 
Kill'd  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof, 
jOr  dimbetb,  catwise,  on  some  London  roof, 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labours,  weaves  a  fancy- woo^ 
Dreaming  be  sees  bis  home,— his  Ilielim  smile  ;— 
Ah  me !  that  luckless  imp,  who  weepeth  all  the  while  ! 


*'Ahi  who ciapiiBtCliAt hard  and  beMrjtMDC* 
When  lint  the  lehokr  listi  in  Leerning'g  tnin« 
Ami  mounts  her  nigged  iteep,  enfoioed  to  climbs 
Like  tooty  imp,  by  sharp  posterior  pain 
FhKn  bloody  twig,  and  eke  that  Indian  cane. 
Wherein,  alas  >  no  sugar'd  juices  dwell ; 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  drain, 
Another  weepeth  over  chilblains  fell. 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  never  to  be  well ! 

"  Anon  a  third,  for  his  delicious  root. 
Late  ravished  frora  his  tooth  by  elder  chit. 
So  soon  is  human  violence  tiooU 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  biter  bit ! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untimely  wit 
And  mouthing  fiue,  derides  the  small  one's  moan, 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  his  loss,  doth  sit 
Alack,— mischance  comes  seldomtimes  alone. 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  than  one. 

**  For  lo !  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub, 
Smites  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sore, — 

Superfluous  wound,«— such  is  Misfortune's  rub !  ^ 

Who'  straigfat  makes  answer  with  redoubled  roar. 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  bster  than  before. 
That  still,  with  backward  fist,  be  strives  to  dry ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o*er  and  o'er. 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  foul  thereby. 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  as  rainy  sky." 

The  Iriah  Schoobaaaater  is  a  acholar^  as  the  following  atanna  show. 


**  Now  all  is  hnsh'd,  and,  with  a  look  profound, 
l^e  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page ; 
(So  be  it  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
Without  a  book,  both  Greek  and  Latin  sage; 
Kow  telleth  he  of  Rome's  rude  infuit  age. 
How  Bomulus  was  bred  in  savage  wood 
By  wet-nurse  wolf,  devoid  of  wolfish  rage ; 
And  lud  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mud. 
Bat  water'd  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  blood. 

**  Anon,  he  turns  to  that  Homeric  war. 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londonderry  town  ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car, 
Dragg'd  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown  : 
And  eke  the  bard,  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  b<^gar-like  and  torn. 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wand'ring  up  and  down, 
'  Because,  at  once,  in  seven  cities  bom  ; 
And  so,  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  bis  days,  foriom." 

In  old  Mythology,  too,  he  instmcts  his  pupils,  and  then,  aa  recommended 
in  evidenee  before  the  committee  on  the  afiaira  of  Ireland,  ezplaina  the  Mal- 
^lii^fifn  doctrine  of  population. 

**  From  such  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last,  aside. 
To  new  philosophies,  that  still  are  green. 
And  shows  what  rail-roads  have  been  track'd,  to  guide 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine ; 
If  English  com  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween. 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet; 
How  many  pigs  be  bom,  to  each  spalpeen  ; 
And,  ah !  how  man  shall  thrive  beyond  his  meat,  ^^ 
With  twenty  souls  alive,  to, one  square  sod  of  peat !" 


40  ll^f^^ns  Ml  Odmki.  Umm. 

We  cannot  but  giTe>  oontiniiotui^  the  oonchiding  sta&MS  of  this  very  clever 

poem* 

<*  Now  by  the  ete^tng  ih«dow«  of  the  ttoon, 

The  hour  is  come  to  lajr  Ofide  their  lore ; 

The  cheerful  pedagogue  perceives  it  soon* 

And  cries,  *  Begone  !*  unto  rhe  iihps,— end  four 

Snatch  their  two  hats  and  struggle  for  the  door. 

Like  ardent  spirits  vented  firom  a  cask* 

All  biythe  and  boisterouSt^but  leave  two  niarey 

With  Reading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task, 

^      To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunfthloe  haik, 

**  Like  sportive  elfins,  on  the  verdant  aod, 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  overgrown, 
Tliat  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshod, 
So  sootbly  kind  is  Erin  to  her  own  ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  al6ne,-— 
For  Phelim*s  gone  to  tend  his  step-dame*8  cow ; 
Ah  !  Pbelim's  step-dame  is  a  canker'd  crone ! 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Irish  row, 
And,  with  shillelah  small,  break  one  another's  broi^ ! 

<*  But  careful  Dominie,  with  eeasc^eis  thrift, 
Now  changeth  ferula  for  rural  hoe ; 
But,  first  of  all,  with  tender  hand  doth  ahift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow. 
And  hangs  it  on  a  bush,  to  scare  the  crow ; 
Meanwhile,  he  plants  in  earth  the  dappled  bean. 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  all  BpTow, 
Or  plucks  the  fragrant  leek  for  pottage  green. 
With  that  eritp  curly  herb,  eali'd  Kale  in  Aberdeen* 

"  And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fraitfu]  houra, 
Linked  each  to  each  by  labour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow'rs  ;^ 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  he. 
To  sway  each  capital  academie 
Of  Cam  and  Isis,  for,  alack !  at  each 
There  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  I>ominie, 
That  does  no  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach. 
But  wears  a  floury  head,  and  talks  in  fiow'ry  speech  I" 


The  three  last  lines  are  the  only  bad 
ones  in  the  poem — ^and  they  are  as  bad 
as  can  be — falsely  conceivea  and  poor- 
ly expressed.  Mr  Hood  will  have  the 
goodness  to  delete  them  and  supply 
their  place,  next  edition,  with  others 
about  the  Irish  Schoolmaster  himFelf, 
and  leave  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  to  flow 
on  undisturbed.  Nothing  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  amiable  and  ingeni- 
ous men  like  Mr  Hood^  sneering  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Such  sneers  are  very  silly— 
and  make  the  sneerer  look  like  an  ab- 
solute ninny.  It  was  probably  no 
&ult  of  Mr  Hood's  that  he  did  not 
receive  a  University  education.  But 
he  would  have  been  none  the  worse— 
indeed  much  the  better  of  one ;  and 
since  his  lot  forbade,  he  should  regret, 
rather  than  exult,  that  he  has  no  Alma 
Mater. 

Let  us  now  look  over  the  volume 


again,  with  the  sole  view  and  express 
purpose  of  finding  faults,  like  other 
critics.  Where  the  deuce  is  that  poor, 
mean,  miserable  wood-cut  gone,  diat 
we  heard  a  contributor  abuaing  the 
other  day  in  the  middle  shop  ?  Where 
the  weaJc  and  watery  lines  about  a 
grey  mare's  tail  ?  Confound  iia,  if  we 
can  find  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Well,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  any 
farther  botheration  ? 

Mr  Thomas  Hood,  we  wish  ^oa  a 
happy  New- Year,  and  many  returns 
of  tne  season*  Write  serious  verses 
as  well  as  jocular— Ibr  you  write  them 
very  sweetiy,  very  simply,  very  natn- 
rally,  indeed ;  but  beware  of  a  slight 

inclination  towards .    You  know 

what  we  mean.  Remember  the  last 
letter  in  the  alphabet  Gruff  old  <je- 
neral  Izzard  is  yet  alive — so  with  that 
kind  caution— Fare  thee  well,  Thomas 
Hood— Fare  tliee  well. 


i«tr.:i 


Jtlkii  tM  bteoM  of  Pbor  freldni  ? 


•1 


WHAT  WILL  BSCOMt  OF  TOOt,  tRALAUp  ? 


QtTB  deWen^Tft  PaH«  ?  wu  the  sub* 
jeet  of  a  pamphlet  whicifa  excited  much 
ioterest  in  Fraiio6  abmit  forty- fite 
jeare  ainee.  It  was  vMtteii  by  Mer- 
der,  but  fiodn  loat  its  popularity  in 
theeTcntltil  seenea  that  not  long  after 
took  pbiee.  I  foi^t,  now,  to  what  ttU 
timate  fbrtnne,  he  destined  the  gredt 
dty ;  bat  I  remember  well,  that  hia 
ibres^t  indaded  some  of  those  reto- 
hicioiiarT  trajtedies.  Which  sotne  of  the 
aeiors,  tlioi]^  of  course  unktiowB  to 

SI,  Alsst  eYet*  have  cdntfempUited. 
b  reflectian  aflbrds  no  gte&^  en« 
eooia^ement  to  nmilir  tindettakings 
in  the  line  of  prediction.  £  vents,  great 
m  little,  are  in  the  hands  of  superior 
direction ;  and  unimproved  man  only 
diows  die  blind  presumption  of  igno- 
iinoe  in  an  endenvonr  to  anticipate 
diem.  Probable  conseqne&cet  are  all 
diat  we  can  saf^lt  pretend  td  point 
oat;  and  hence  the  office  of  human 
widom  18,  to  tiiake  choice  of  such 
netsurea  as  are  most  likely  to  lead  to 
private  happiness  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

lliough  ftt  frtfta  entertaining  the 
presamptumis  des^  of  assumiiig  the 
prophetic  character^  and  endeavouring 
to  mAwe  a  ouestion  which  certainly 
must  now  oner  itself  to  every  reflect- 
ing mind — Que  deviendra  Ireland  ? 
—yet  it  mxf  not  be  either  unamnsing 
or  nninstruedve,  to  contemplate  the 
anticipatioiis  which  probably  occur  to 
many  of  the  pardes  interested  in  its 
intore  slate.  The  ffresent  state  of 
ditngs  seetna  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  some  considerable  change^ — some 
important,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  re« 
vonitionary  convulsion.  In  civilized 
eoantriea,  wealth  And  intellect  are  the 
great  political  dhrectors,  and  the  wis- 
dom and  influence  of  the  few,  over- 
role  and  govern  the  many.  In  Ireland, 
long  famous  for  Bulls — and  this  is  not 
aimong  the  least  absurd  of  that  kind*- 
an  opposite  systeih  is  endeavoured  to 
beeelaUi$hed.  Wealth,  intellect,  edu- 
caCtOD,  and  knowledge,  are  as  a  feather 
in  tile  pditical  scale  Of  her  Milesian 
patriots,  who  look  to  nothing  but  arith- 
asetie,  and  cidcalate  the  power,  worth, 
and  excellence  of  a  state,  by  the  num« 
ber  of  two-l^ged  brutes  it  produces. 
When  we  include  in  their  estimate  of 
Bullions  the  enormous  mass  of  hu- 
man beings  who  are  more  degraded  by 


the  abimrdlties  of  a  servile  snperstitMm, 
than  even  by  their  sloth,  ignorance, 
and  barbarity,  what  a  predous  Aind 
is  here  for  choosing  senators,  filling 
dvil  oftces,  and  contributing,  by  their 
intellectual  endowments,  to  the  ho* 
nour  and  glory  of  the  Isle  Of  Saints ! 
What  a  pity  it  Is  that  pigs  cannot 
speak — ^verilv  they  wotdd  make  noble 
Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders !  I  hav» 
certainly  seen  many  of  the  swinish 
multitude  dragged  into  an  election 
court,  who  knew  just  as  much  of  what 
they  were  about,  as  thb  grtmting  In^ 
mates  of  the  smoky  eabin.  Such  are 
the  electors  whose  wisdom  is  to  itn* 
prote  the  national  councils, — ^whoso 
suflhlges  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  Irish 
elections,-:-and  whose  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  unbiassed  purity  of  judg^ 
ment,  have  been  extolled  above  ul 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame ! !  The 
last,  itideed,  exdtes  no  wonder ;  con« 
geniality  of  worth  is  the  natural  ob- 
ject tif  laudation,  and  as  the  praised, 
so  are  the  praisers.  A  forty- shilling 
election  in  Ireland  is  a  thiiig  sui  ge^ 
nerU,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  some 
future  cotnmunication. 

To  return  to  our  subject — What, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  various  specula-t 
ting  parties,  is  to  be,  or  at  l^ast  ought 
to  be,  the  fate  of  Ireland  ?  Foreigners 
probably  think  that  there  are  but  two 
parties  to  the  question, — the  Protei- 
ttmts  and  the  Roman  Catholics, — but 
they  are  much  mistaken.  To  one  well 
acquainted  with  Iri«h  matters,  there 
appears  to  be  five,  all  entertaining  difk 
ferent  views,  though  not  all  in  pre* 
sent  disagreement  with  each  other.  I 
reckon  two  Protestant  parties,  and 
three  Roman  Catholic ;  and  what 
seems  most  remarkable  is,  that  the 
three  latter,  though  now  least  di- 
vided, and  apparently  qtdte  consen- 
tient, are  nevertheless  at  bottom,  and 
with  respect  to  ultimate  objects, 
the  most  discordant  of  any.  The 
object  of  one  of  these  Protestant  par- 
ties is  the  most  unmixed  and  am- 
ple of  all, — ^being  no  other  than  the 
preservation  of  the  present  consti- 
tution in  church  ana  state ; — and, 
truly,  considering  how  well  it  has 
worked  shice  its  establishment  in 
1688,  their  attachment  to  a  fbrm  of 
government,  so  powerfiilly  recom- 
meikled  by -practical  results,  seems 


e«  .                          What  will  became  of  Poor  Ireland  f  U^oa^ 

neither  very  Btrange,  nor^  though  eome  by  terror.    That  this  time  of  general 

of  our  rulers  think  otherwise,  very  re-  concord  wiU  come,  we  have  satirfactory 

prehensible.    The  predictive  fears  of  assurance ;  and  one  thing  we  may  pro- 

this  party  are,  that  to  innovate  is  to  nounce  with  perfect  certainty,  that  it 

injure—that  it  is  better  some  should  will,  not  come  bv  the  return  of  d&»* 

be  excluded  from  power,  than  the  senters  to  the  Church  of  Rom^,  or 

whole  fabric  endangered, — and  that  that  those  who  have  happily  eroanci- 

the  best  security  for  national  faappi-  pated  themselves  from  her  thraldom^ 

ness,  is  to  be  found  in  an  inviolable  will,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  ever 

adherence  to  those  principles  by  which  come  back  to  her  chains.    Nor  is  it 

that  happiness  has  been  achieved.  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  "  con* 

The  second  Protestant  party  are  summation  so  devoutly  to  be  wbhed," 

willing  to  admit  that  the  present  sys-  that  agreement  of  opinion  should  be 

tem  has  worked  well ;  but  they  never-  perfecUy  unanimous,  for  that  the  iia« 

thelesB  think,  that  it  may  be  impro-  ture  of  numan  intellect  shows  to  be 

ved.    Now,  as  every  work  of  man  is  impossible;  it  will  be  sufficient -that 

confessedly  imperfect,  nobody  in  his  all  agree  in  essentialB ;  that  all  treat 

senses  will  deny  Uiat  even  the  firi*  each  other  with  mutual  charity  and 

ti^  Constitution  may  be  capable  of  forbearance,  and  that  the  sole  conlen- 

improvement;  as  a  general  position,  tion  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  be, 

it   is   quite    incontrovertible.     But  which  shall  best  obey  their  Divine 

when  one  considers  that  the  great  Master.    Let  the  Church  of  Rome 

cause  of  improvement  in  1688  con-  look  well  to  this,  for  nothing  but  the 

sisted   in   excluding   from   politicsl  exclusion  of  knowledge,  that  is   to 

power,  in  a  Protestant  state,  the  mem-  say,  nothing  but  a  mirade  beyond  her 

hers  of  a  Church  avowedly,  irrevoca-  power  to  work,  even  were  all  the  kinga 

bly,  and  rootedly  hostile  to  every  de-  of  the  earth  on  her  side,  will  be  able 

scription  of  Protestantism,  it  should  to  restore  that  barbarous  domination 

seem  that  the  removal  of  the  founda-  which  all  the  siffM  of  the  times  have 

tion  was  rather  an  odd  way  of  strength-  not  yet  con  vincea  her  that  it  is  impofr- 

ening  and  improving  the  political  fa-  sible  to  regain, 

brie  erected  upon  it.   There  is  indeed  It  is  but  charitable  to  believe,  that 

one  mode  of  invalidating  the  force  of  those  Protestant  politicians  who  think 

this  objection  to  the  proposed  improve-  to  invigorate  the  British  Constitution 

ment,  and  that  is  the  removal  of  that  by  an  infusion  of  Roman  Catholic 

avowed  and  inveterate  hostility—- the  strength,  have  acted  upon  the  suppo- 

return  of  that  Church  to  those  evan-  sition  that  the  Romish  Church  is  le- 

gelical  principles  on  which  the  several  formed — that  she  no  longer  maintains 

Apostolie  Churches  first  set  out^-the  her  idle. pretensions  to  supreme  domi- 

renundation  of  her  claims  to  univer-  nation — that  her  superstitious  prao- 

sal.dominion,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem-  tices  are  abated,  and  her  intolerant 

poral — and  her  taking;  a  seat  among  spirit  liberalised — and  that,  though 

the  Christian  assembhes  of  the  earth  the  Church  nominally  keeps  up  hor 

as  an.  equal,  not  as  a  Mistress.    Let  titles,  and  follows  her  old  forms,  yet 

Uiis  be  done,  and  all  objections  to  ]po-  that  the  lay  members  of  her  commu- 

litical  union  vanish  ;   true  Christian  nity,  at  least,  utterly  disclaim  her  in* 

charity,  so  eloquently  delineated  by  St  fluence  in  political  matters — that  they 

Paul,  resumes  its  place,  and  the  divine  adhere  to  ner,  not  from  bigotted  at- 

petition,  "  Tby  kingdom  come,"  be-  tachment,  but  from  early  preposaes- 

comes  an  appropriate  prayer  in  the  sion — that  tbey  look  upon  all  Chrifr- 

moutb  of  all  Christians ;  for  how  it  tians  as  brothers,  differing  more  in 

can  come,  when  one  Church  not  only  name  than  in  essence— and  that,  in 

obstinately  rejects  communion  with,  wishing  to  become  partakers  of  power 

but  absolutely  reprobates  and  anathe-  in  a  Protestant  empire,  thay  have  no 

matises  every  other  professor  of  Chris-  other  object  in  view  than  the  promo- 

tianity,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. —  tion  of  its  interests,  the  consolidation 

Let  this  be  done,  and  religious  bar-  of  its  strength,  and  the  insurance  of 

mony  will  not  only  succeed  to  religious  its  stability.    There  was  certainly  a 

diflcord,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  will  time  when  some  wise  men  so  thought, 

recover  much  of  that  ground  which  and  some  who  are  called  wise,  continue, 

she  has  lost,  and  regain  by  love  what  it  seems,  to  think  so  still.    For  this 

she  vainly  endeavours  to  maintain  by  continuance  I  can  see  but  one  ground^ 

artifice,  by  ddusion,  by  ignorance,  and  —vis.  Uiat  not  one  word  of  all  that 


1187.3  What  wiaketm^f  Foot  Irekmdf 

Jim  beea  apofcoi  and  written^  and    eoDBtitaaitioftbftfbodTlaiownbylhe 
stfllcaDtiinieslobeiVokentnd    muneof  theNewCftthoiicAMOcistiafi. 


vritten,  by  that  Icnll j  oonvanad  body  There  ii,  thirdly,  that  nomeroiu  body, 

of  Irah  senatora,  known  by  thenamo  formidable  at   piewnt   oiAj  in  the 

of  the  Catholic  Asaociation,  and  their  tpeecbea  of  the  aibretaid  Aaaociation, 

ISpiaeopal  and  pxieatly  eoadjuton,  ia  who  estimate  their  power  by  heada,  no 


worthy  of  credit  ;  for  if  it  be,  if  they    matter  whether  fiill  or  empty,  the 
ire  to  be  believed,  Proteatantifln  ia    Romanum  Vnlgoa  of  Ireland.    Theie 


the  o!b§ect  of  their  moat  Tirolent  ha«    three  partiea  now  make  eommon  canae 
tred — ^it  ia  an  excarcsoenoe  that  mnat  be    together,  becaoae  combined  againat  one 


ampotated— it  is  in  Ireland  at  leaat  eommon  enemy,  Proteatantism,  which 

a  uaupation,  an  intnuion  upon  the  the  prieita  hate  aa  the  hereiiod  nanrp-, 

rights  of  the  people,  and  a  oormptiott  er  of  their  righta ;  which  the  leadera 

of  CSimtianity,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aaaodation  hate,  becanae  ther 

_* i-i-j      ^L^    ir 'ui.   *_   1 .^.U   *^  u *i. s _!!-  »wii .   / 


of  mankind,  ouf  ht  if  poaaible  to  be  wiah  to  have  the  reina  of  Hibernian 
extirpated,  uid  the  ghuious  reign  of  gOTernment  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
Bopery  restored  in  all  its  pomp  and  which  the  people  are  enjoined  to  hate, 
pladuide,  even  as  it  now  beautifies  the  as  inimical  to  Mileaian  glory,  and  sub- 
free  and  happjr  governments  of  Italy,  versive  of  their  aneient  laws  and  cus- 
Porti^,  Spain,  &c.    The  main  and  toms.    Now,  it  is  pretty  evident,  that 
primary  olgectaof  these  associated  and  all  these  may  agree  in  a  general  prin-> 
idf-oonatitaent  kgislatora  are,  to  rfr*  ciple  of  hostility,  and  yet  propose  di& 
teind  the  Union  with  Great  Britain —  ferent  objects  to  themselves,  in  the 
to  strip  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire-  event  of  success ;  and  this  is  what  I 
laod  of  all  its  honours  and  emolumenta  ahall  now  endeavour  to  duddate. 
—to  ofertum  the  Universitv  founded  A  peraon  must  be  very  ignorant  in« 
by  Queen  Elizabeth — to  abolish  all  deed  of  the  histdry  of  Christendom, 
presmt  corporate  rights  and  charters,  and  the  genius  of  the  Romish  Church, 
tnd  to  get  entire  possession  of  the  whodoesnot  know  that  the  authority 
power  of  returning  membera  to  Par*  and  aggrandisement  of  that  Churcn 
mment.    With  what  hope  the  Pro-  are,  and  have  been,  from  the  very  in* 
testant  abettors  of  these  legialatara  can  fancy  of  its  power,  the  main,  exclusive, 
look  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bri-  and  unremitted  olijecta  of  her  nume* 
tUi  Conatitation  in  such  projects,  may  .  vous  clergy.  For  this  purpose,  abbeys, 
periuqia  be  known  to  themselvea ;  aa  monasteriea,  and  convents  were  erect- 
tar  aa  I  can  aee  into  probable  conae-  ed  and  endowed,  clerical  celibacy  en-* 
ipienoea,  the  proapect  la  not  very  pro-  joined,  and  every  stratagem  resorted  to 
nnsiiig.  that  might  raise  the  spiritual  over  the 
But  upon  what  cokmrable  hypothe-  civil  power.  I  need  not  say  with  what 
iisy  it  wul  be  asked,  can  I  resolve  one  success  this  policy  was  pursued  during 
firady  united  and  consentient  body,  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
as  the  Roman  Catholica  of  Ireland  and  imtil  the  dawn  of  light  and  learn- 
BOW  are,  into  three  distinct  and  di&r«  ing  had  effected  a  parual  emancipa- 
iog  paitiea  ?  The  answer  ia  at  hand*—  tion  from  the  chains  of  an  intolerant 
Tuee  distinct  bodies  they  are  already,  bigotry.  Among  the  artificea  of  Papal 
and,  though  not  dissentient,  containing  ambition,  clerical  oelibacv  was  one  of 
withhi  themaelves  the  elements  of  fu-  the  most  successful.    Tne  priest,  di- 
tore  discord.    There  is  first,  for  we  vested  of  the  endearments  or  domestic 
mnst  nve  the  Church  precedence,  the  life,  has  no  country,  or  if  he  has  any; 
dcricu  aquadron,  once  satisfied  with  be  his  abode  where  it  may,  his  country 
commanding    consciencea,    enjoining  is  Italy — ^tbere,  the  *'  Grod  of  his  Idola-  * 
penances^  and  absolving  sinners,  now  try"  reigns;  the  Church  is  his  sove- 
prosDoted  to  the  regimental  office  of  reign  and  his  patrimony,  and  to  her 
drillii^  firec^iolders,  awaying  elections,  he  looks  without  respect  to  persons  or 
and  h^iwg  mobs.  There  is  next  the  placea.    He  has  no  cnildren  (by  blows 
*' noble  army"  of  those  who  call  them-  excepted),  to  whom  he  may  transmit 
selves  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  true  re-  property,  or  for  whom  he  feels  an  in- 
ligion,  private  worth,  and  public  vir-  terest  in  the  civil  prosperity  of  a  state. 
toe— but  who,  unlike  the  martyrs  of  Such  a  country  as  Italy,  such  a  land  as 
old  time,  place  their  title  to  the  name,  Spain,  miaerable  as  both  are  in  respect 
lot  in  patienoe  and  suflfering,  but  in  of  moral  habits,  civil  rights,  and  en- 
denunaationand  defiance-— the  sapient  lightened  minds  (I  speak  of  the  people 
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at  l«e»)>  it  ^  Bdcn,  his  etvdiiy  Fa«  ff  The  ^viotf  mutt  lateiite^ieAii/^whMi 

raduie.    There  he  feeds  upon  the  fat  it  is  so  s^ng  that  it  cannot  be  r^ 

of  the  land,  he  thrives,  he  luxuriates ;  dressed  without  clanger  and  diaturii^ 

he  swills  the  intoxicating  draughts  of  anoe  of  the  whole  church,  and  ooni* 

flatterT>  eminence,  power,  and  almost  mit  the  matter  to  God's  juc^ment  in 


adoration,  and,  if  fame  be  not  a  liar, 
of  voluptaous  indulgences  alsp.  Wha^ 
then,  judging  from  all  we  have  read, 
ftom  ail  we  have  hesrd,  and  from  all 
we  have  known,  must  be  the  objects 


the  latter  day;  otRsawiSE,  when  ill 
men,  be  they  hrreiies  (as  all  Ptote»- 
tants  avowedly  are),  or  other  malefac- 
tors, mav  be  nunished  or  suppressed 
without  haxara  and  disturbance  of  the 


of  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  (I    /^nood,  they  may  and  ought  by  pbblie 


speak  of  them  as  a  body)  in  this  bless- 
ed island  ?  Is  it  to  extend,  to  enforce, 
to  strengthen  the  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  latitude  of  inquiry,  or  the 
lights  of  civil  and  religious  libertv? 
Is  it  to  throw  open  the  volume  of  di'* 
vine  instruction,  and  invite  all  mouths 
to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life  ?  No 
certainly — ^forthe  imperative  mandate 
of  ecclesiastical  infallibility  enjoins 
and  insists  upon  the  very  reverse.  Pa- 
pal Bulls,  as  absurd  as  any  of  their 
Irish  namesakes,  are  still  bellowing 
from  the  Vatican,  for  the  suppression 


authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal^ 
to  be  chastised  or  kzecuted  1 ! !"  I 
will  not  insult  the  understanding  of 
your  readers  by  any  comment  on  this 
miserable  perversion  of  the  gracious 
Saviour's  words,  or  the  vile  and  impi- 
ous attempt  to  make  his  morciful  for- 
bearance •  ground  for  persecution  and 
intolerance ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
this  precious  production,  abounding  In 
similar  notes,  was  given  to  the  Irish 
public,  in  numbers,  under  the  sanction, 
as  the  title-page  profesned,  of  Dr  Troy, 
R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  most 


of  heresy,  still  calling  for  the  blind    of  the  Prelates  and  Cleigy,  with  an 

earnest  inviution  to  all  the  poor  who 


submission  of  the  faithful,  still  de- 
nouncing the  difiiision  of  knowledge, 
still  forbidding  the  presumptuous  ap^ 
plication  of  common  sense  to  things 
religious,  and  still  received  with  be- 
coming  acquiescence  and  humility  by 
the  pious  prelates  of  his  H(diness's 
Irish  Churcn.  Now,  as  it  is  easy  to 
see,  from  the  high  tone  these  clerical 
leaders  have  lately  assumed,  that  they 


could  read,  to  lay  by  some  of  thefv 
little  earnings  to  purchase  so  inesti- 
mable a  treasure,  containing  all  ti^itoga 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  obligatory 
on  the  consciences  of  all  faithful  be!- 
lievers.  Finding  it  unpalatable  to  tlie 
Cathdic  Association,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  Catholic  Board,  Dr  Troy 
thought  proper  to  disavow  his  patron- 


really  do  look  to  the  regeneration  of    age  of  the  work  ;  but  the  editor,  in  a 


Ireland,  fVom  knowing  in  what  that 
Feneration  does  not  consist,  we  may 

Sretty  satisfactorily  learn  in  what  it 
oes — namely,  the  full  restoration  of 
Papal  rights,  the  abolition  of  heresy, 
ana  the  reduction  of  Ireland  within 
the  pale  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  will  admit  this  deduction 
not  to  be  fairly  drawn,  if  any  instance 
can  be  given  of  that  Church's  tolera- 
ting, voluntarily,  the  profession  of  any 
creed  but  her  own.  She  haa  indeed 
been  obliged  to  suffer  heretics  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  her,  and  to  live  in 
the  same  country ;  but  it  was,  as  is 
honestly  expressed  in  one  of  the  notes 
of  the  Rheims  Bible,  whidi  Archbishop 
Troy  Brst  published,  and  afterwards 
denied  sopae  dosen  years  since,  because 
she  could  not  help  it.  The  note  to 
which  I  allude  is  curious,  and  worth 
transcribing ;  it  is  on  the  29th  verse 
of  the  13th  chapter  of  St  Matthew,— 
"  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the 


spirited  address  to  the  pubh'c,  main- 
tained the  authenticity  of  the  title- 
page,  and  to  this  address  no  answer 
was  given.  But  did  Dr  Troy,  or  any 
other  Irish  prelate  or  priest  whatso- 
ever, disavow  the  offensive  contents  of 
the  book?  Not  a  single  man  !  They 
could  not — ^for  it  contained  nothing 
which  was  not  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
Holy  Motner  Church — nota  sentiment 
which  they  are  not  obliged  to  main- 
tain— ^not  a  discipline  which  is  not  at 
this  day  rigidly  enforced,  when  that 
Church  has  the  power  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  it.  Are  we  not  tht-n  fully 
authorised  to  say,  that  the  rt  genera- 
tion of  Ireland,  in  mroMpeetu  Ecclesim 
Romana,  contemplates  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ancient  Church,  the 
re-ediflcation  of  monasteries,  the  re- 
sumption of  tithes  and  abbeylahds, 
the  abolition  of  all  worship  but  her 
own,  the  suppression  of  heretics,  an4 


tares,  ye  root  out  the  wheat  also."— ^the  punishment,  or,  to  use  the  phrase* 


iw.D 
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^Klff  ^  "*  OraMMBK  paMUtlllNlj  Uw 

cttatiaB  of  «aek  reSgitfw  loddiie- 
tML  Bet,  as  the  good,  i  f  •  the  Ro» 
■m  Calliottey  nnist  tolerate  the  evil, 
ie.  the  heivcie  Protestant,  when  the 
Inter  k  too  etromr  to  be  asfely  put 
d»WB,  the  nMuia  of  aooomplishing  the 
ifcreM&d  Kgenenttioii  are  fint  feo  be  to* 
cared.  Tlus  ia  the  grand  point,  and, 
10  a  niod  of  enlarged  views,  roust, 
in  the  present  atate  of  things,  oflhr 
veryfiKmidable  difficulties.  Bat  great 
piajsctoni  are  not  easily  discouraged. 
jioi  vbose  thoi;^bts  are  sanguindT 
bent  apon  tlie  aUaimnent  of  an  end, 
aiv  nt  to  see  nothing  but  what  makes 
ibr  that  end,  and  to  close  their  eyes 
to  efCTftfaiag  that  makes  against  it 
Now  to  those  Papal  Hierarchs,  who 
Isok  only  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
what  can  possiblv  be  more  del4;htfallT 
ibtleriiig  than  their  present  prospect  r 
They  are  extolled  to  the  skies  as  pat* 
terns  of  pine  Christian  piety,  not  only 
by  the  acclamations  of  all  Popedom, 
hot  by  the  numerous  Tdoes  of  Fro- 
Mut  Liberals.  The  advancement  of 
tkirhigh  characters,  and  the  support 
of  their  rightful  daims,  are  among  the 
primary  4S>ject8  of  the  great  Popish 
oonfederacy  of  Irelaud— No  longer 
eoofined  to  diocesan  or  parochial  eures^ 
tbey  take  their  places  at  the  coundt 
bsMd,  anddirect  as  well  as  sanction  the 
■eswuea  of  the  senatorial  assembly. 

They  ha^e  the  sapience  and  strength 
of  the  nation  clearly,  and  almost  eac- 
dnsively,  at  their  side ;  the  former  in 
the  new  Catholic  Association,  the  lat- 
ter in  their  seren  millions  of  farmers, 
hbsQiefB,  shopkeepers,  paupers,  b^- 
gns,  snd  forty -shilling  freeholders. 
TaJ^buM  et  tanits  ducibtts  quid  deeper* 
midbsi  ?  The  ball  already  is  nearly  at 
their  foot.  Even  with  the  disadvan* 
tige  of  political  power  in  Ptotestant 
httids,  they  have  suecessAilly  ssserted 
their  ri^ts,  and  tamed  the  scsle  of 
Mpakr  election.  What  will  they  not 
be  shle  to  accomplish,  when  that  pow<« 
er,  under  the  able  ministrr  of  the  New 
CathoUe  Association,  shall  be  torn  from 
its  present  usurpers,  and  transferred 
to  their  own  friends,  disdples,  and 
dependants  ?  Not  even  the  felxdty  of 
an  Imjoisilorial  tribunal,  so  congienial 
ts  sn  Isle  of  Saints,  and  so  long  and 
hsppily  established  in  a « Peninsula 
Sanctorum,  aeems  beyond  die  pale  of 
their  pious  hopes  and  holy  wishes. 
Their  humUe  fdlowers  are  not  alto- 
gether unacqnaoirted  with  it  now,  and 
Vol.  XXI. 


never  enter  a  caveat  against  sndi  m 
Christian  instrument  fhr  cowerting 
iafideb,  and  soch  an  appmred  eon« 
summation  of  orthodox  polity*  Bo* 
sides,  ssy  the  regenerating  prdates, 
in  the  possible  event  of  oppositioii 
limn  such  of  them  as  may  have  imbl^ 
bed  foolish  and  uncanonical  notions 
of  dvil  or  religious  liberty,  we  have 
the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  It  ia 
upon  us,  and  upon  the  people,  they 
depend,  ibr  the  aobomplishment  of 
their  own  designs;  they  have  availed 
themsdves  of  our  acknowledged,  uid^ 
versd,  and  paramount  inihieiioe  over 
the  native  population ;  and  should 
diey  attempt  to  become  our  rivals  ia 
the  management  of  that  influence^ 
they  may  rest  assured,  that  such  an 
encroachment  will  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity — ^The  power  of 
consdence  is  confessedly  in  our  hands ; 
they  have  themsdves  taught  us  how 
to  apply  it  to  tempoval  purposes ;  they 
have  lent  the  sanction  of  thdr  assent 
to  the  righteousness  of  that  applica« 
tion,  dressed  it  in  the  richest  vest* 
ments  of  their  penegyricd  wardrdie, 
and  the  value  of  the  acquidtion  shdl 
not  be  thrown  away.  Saha  Eedesiet 
Snprema  hex* 

If  it  be  olgected  that  such  views 
are  too  extravagant,  even  for  a  Ro* 
mish  priesthood,  in  the  present  state 
of  U^t  and  learning  in  these  islands, 
let  me  remind  the  objector  of  an  ob« 
servation  alreadv  made,  that  the  splen- 
dour of  hope,  wnile  it  exhibits  favour- 
able  dreumstsnces  in  vivid  and  pro* 
minent  colours,  renders  the  mental 
eye  insensible  to  the  dansers  and  dif- 
ficulties that  lurk  behind.  The  perw 
sons  entertaining  these  views  are  sutM 
ported  by  the  educated  portion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  fhmi  amUtions  mo- 
tives, and  by  the  uneducated  from 
haUtual  submission.  They  behold  in 
those  supporters  a  preponderating  ma* 
jority  or  noise  and  numbers,  and  find- 
ing themselves  looked  up  to  by  bodi 
as  spiritual  magicians,  who,  to  bor^ 
row  a  plnrase  from  Himie, — *'  having 
got'one  world  to  fix  their  engine  on^ 
(the  heavenly,)  can  move  the  other  at 
their  pleasure,  is  it'  wonderihl  that 
they  should  be  blind  to  obstacles,  and 
dear-sighted  only  to  the  prospect  of 
success  r"  This  is  an  age  of  project, 
of  promise,  and  of  speculation,  and,  ai 
we  have  latdy  seen  in  the  sister  conn- 
try,  fraught  with  a  spirit  of  entef- 
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prite,  which  no  difficiitties  can^  dia^ 
may*  no  imnrobabiliUes  discourage 
Wh^r  not  Joint-Stock  Companiea  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  commeroe  ?  These 
priestly  stock-jobbers  differ  a  little 
from  others  in  the  nature  of  their  ca- 
pitaly  of  which  money  makes  a  very 
moonsiderable  part.  They  have  large 
funds  at  their  disposal.  To  say  no- 
thing of  what  they  can  supply  them- 
selves, of  vociferation  and  audacitjf^ 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  in 
the  New  Catholic  Association,  and  can 
draw  ad  UiAtum  on  the  blind  and  blun- 
dering barbarism  of  plebeian  ignorance. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  feared  from  light, 
from  luxury,  from  decency,  and  from 
decorum  ?  Enemies  these  ar^,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  enemies  against  whom  they 
have  for  ages  so  successfulljr  fought, 
that  it  would  be  pusillanimity  in  the 
extreme^  under  present  auspices,  to 
doubt,much  les8de8pair,of  finalvictory. 
Did  not  Great  Britain  herself  restore 
therestorerof  thelnouisition  in  Spain? 
Did  she  not  restore  the  pious  Bourbons 
to  France,  who  never  go  to  a  water- 
closet  without  a  pair  of  confessors  at 
their  elbows?  Has  she  not  peremp- 
torily put  down  the  Orangemen  m 
Ireland,  because  they  were  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  does  she 
not  tolerate  the  revival  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  open  and  uncompro- 
mising adversary  of  the  Protestant 
faith  ?  However,  all  these  things  may 
be  jusoounted  for  by  the  cool  and  the 
contemplative^ — to  the  dashing  turbu- 
lence of  the  hot  and  intemperate  zea- 
lot they  must  appear  as  incentives  and 
encouragements.  Gradually  advancing 
from  diffidence  and  respect  to  clamour, 
passion,  fury,  and  defiance,  unrepress- 
ed  by  l^slative  interference,  and  with- 
out interruption  saying  and  doing 
whatsoever  seemeth  meet  to  them,  in 
what  other  light  are  they  likely  to 
view  the  existing  posture  of  affairs? 
Ireland  appears  already  at  their  feet. 
Great  Bntain's  rulers  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  take  a  part  unfriendly  to  their 
wishes,  ergo,  tne  conclusion  is  evi- 
dent. Instead,  therefore,  of  being  sur- 
prised at  the  manifestoes,  menaces,  and 
anathemas  of  Dr  Doyle, — I  beg  his 
Lordship'spardon, — of  theright  Reve- 
rend by  divine  appointment  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Eildare,  I  should  not  feel 
the  least  d^ee  of  astonishment  if  his 
Lordship  were  to  go  a  little  farther, 
and  tack  the  conversion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  that  of  IreUnd  as  a  matter  of 
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neoepaar^  ooDBcquence.  labould  nc 
wonder  if  he  were  to  give  broad  hial 
of  his  expectation  to  ait  in  the  Hona 
of  Lords,  under  the  canopy  of  a  Caidl 
nal's  hat,  and  with  the  commiBaioa  c 
Legate  f^om  his  Holineu  the  Pope. 

From   the  modest  forebodings  a 
the  holy  Roman  Convocation  in  Ire 
land,  let  us  turn  to  the  picture  of  ap 
preaching  ascendency  and  future  pre 
eminence  which  seems  now  present 
ed  to  the  inflamed  imagination  of  Ui< 
great  Lay  leaders  of  that  oommunioo 
In  laying  this  before  the  reader  ther^ 
is  no  need  of  having  recourse  te  th4 
aids  of  fancy,  or  the  labours  of  conjec- 
ture :  their  own  speeches,  their  owe 
writings,  and  their  own  actions,  supply 
in  ample  profusion  all  that,  can   be 
wanted  for  our  present  purpose.     II 
will,  I  know,  be  objected  by  some,  thai 
these  do  not  afford  a  sure  basis  to  pro- 
ceed upon,   because  their   speedies^ 
writings,  and  actions,  are  all  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent.    Sometimes 
they  sav  what  they  do  not  mean,  aonie- 
times  they  mean  what  they  do  not  say^ 
and  oft-times  they  have  no  meaning 
at  all.    Their  words  certainly  do  as- 
sure us,  that  our  Union  with* Great 
Britain  is  a  pernicious  and  abominable 
enactment,  which  must  be  repealed  ; 
that  the  Church  establishment  of  this 
part  of  the  empixe  is  a  nuisance,  and 
must  be  abolished ;  that  of  the  dissen- 
tient religious  opinions  in  this  coun- 
try, that  only  ought  to  be  venerated 
and  upheld  which  is  professed  by  the 
largest  number  of  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  uncivilized,  providea  aU 
ways  that  the  said  opinion  professes 
suqjection  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
hostility  to  the  established  religion  of 
these  imperial  realms;  and  that  to  pro- 
mote all  these  loval  and  constitutional 
ends,  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
inclination,  to  vilify  and  traduce  CYcry 
person,  however  exalted  in  rank,  or 
illustrious  in  character,  who  presumes 
to  think  differently.  This,  I  say,  their 
words,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
do  certainly  assure  us.    But  when  we 
consider  the  support  given  to  these  d^ 
darants  in  and  out  of   Parliament, 
when  we  consider  the  superiority  and 
respectability  of  their  friends,  minis- 
tenaland  anti-ministerial,  surely  there 
remains  no  rational  mode  of  account* 
ing  for  that  support,  save  only  this, 
that  they  are  considerad  as  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another,  or  rather, 
that  they  mean  the  very  reverse  of 
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what  tlleur  words .  hnport  It  is  tme, 
there  are  among  Uieee  supporters  cer- 
tain persons  who  act  upon  a  difih^nt 
ptindple ;  a  few  who  are  hostile  to 
creeds  and  religious  estabtishments  of 
ererj  kind^  and  others  whom  no  set- 
tled onler  of  things  can  please^  whose 
antipathy  is  directed  to  all  existine 
institutions,  and  whose  only  delight  is 
to  overturn.  All  these,  no  doubt,  look 
upon  them  to  be  in  downright  earnest, 
and  like  them  the  better  lor  it.  But 
is  it  credible  that  they  could  enjoy  the 
countenance  and  support  of  Mr  Ro« 
binson,  Mr  Canning,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  congenial  minds  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  say  nothing  of 
tbdr  noble  friends,  lay  and  episcopal, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  these  pane- 
gyrists and  protectors  believed  for  a 
Boment  that  they  were  such  in  their 
hearts  as  they  purport  to  be  in  their 
speeches  ?  Surely  it  is  altogether  in* 
cndible. 

What  then  is  a  plain  man  to  do — 
amidst  sudi  perplexing  contrarieties, 
how  is  he  to  decide  ?  If  I  am  to  take 
didr  meaning  from  their  words,  and 
to  understand  tliem  according  to  the 
ktter'of  their  expressions,  I  must  of 
necessity  beUeve  their  object  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Government 
of  Ireland  in  Church  and  State,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  in  its 
place ;  and  consequently,  as  a  friend  to 
that  Government,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  resiat  their  claims  toiis  viribu$»  If, 
as  their  parliamentary  advocates  al* 
lege,  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  like 
dreams,  by  contraries,  all  those  who 
'adopt  thismode  of  intopretation,  have 
indeed  the  strongest  grounds  for 
redconins  upon  tneir  disinterested 
loyalty,  ttiehr  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
the  Protestant  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  their  utter  detestation  of  Papal 
bigotry,  their  truly  evangelical  bene- 
volence, and  their  anxious  desire  to 
^spel  the  spiritual  darkness  which 
now  pervades  the  general  mind  of  their 
tmedocated  countrymen ;  because,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  their  public 
documents,  these  things  are  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  publicly  give 
out.  Nan  nostrvm  est  tanias  compo* 
sere  &Ye#.  The  cause  is  not  in  the 
Cfaaneerr  of  Old  Time,  who,  lik6  other 
Chanoeuors,  is  not  always  in  a  hurry 
to  dedde  great  questions,  though  he 
raiely  ftils  to  dive  into  all  secrets,  and 
to  make  the  tmih  appear  in  the  end. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  curiosity  is  so 
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fond  of  prying  into  future  mysteries, 
we  shall  venture  upon  some  surmises 
of  what  may  be  the  speculations  of  the 
old  Catholic  Botfrd,  alias  the  mock 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  alias  the  New 
Catholic  Association.  And  here  I  must 
observe,  that  they  difibr  extremely 
from  their  brethren  and  help- mates 
constituting  that  Ifohf  Alliance  of 
which  I  have  above  spoken.  These 
are  a  compact,  undivided  body,  with 
but  one  object  in  view,  the  elevation  of 
their  order,  and,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  of  governing' sp.iituals,  con- 
templating a  real  power  of  ruling  tem- 
porals. To  this  point  their  eyes  are 
steadily  directed,  and  whatever  occa- 
sional deviations  they  seem  to  make, 
it  is  only  with  a  view  of  concealing  the 
depth  of  the  real  intention.  Hence  Dr 
Doyle  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr  Doyle  at  the  nead  of 
his  diocese,  are  as  opposite  characters 
as  Garrick  in  Scrub,  and  Garrick  in 
Macbeth :  or  what  maybe  more  appro- 
priate still,  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  Cromwell  at  a  conventicle. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  grest  men 
who  compose  tne  Ultra  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  who  profess  to  direct 
the  councils,  and  utter  the  sentiments 
of  seven  millions  of  their  countrymen^ 
the  case  is  far  different.  They  ao,  in* 
deed,  an^r  to  have  one  object  in 
view,  wnich  they  call  emancipation  ; 
yery  properly,  in  my  opinion,  denomi- 
nated unquahfied,  because  it  wants 
the  qifcdifications  which  can  render  it 
an  advisable  or  admissible  concession. 
But  then  they  join  in  a  common  cry ; 
they  do  so  like  a  large  pack  of  bounds 
pursuing  something,  of  which  only  two 
or  three  couples  have  any  distinet  no- 
tion, all  the  rest  hurrying  on  Ibr  Ae 
mere  gratification  of  joining  in  the  ge- 
neral clamour.  Of  die  great  two-legged 
pack  there  are  so  many  yelpers,  who 
nave  no  definite  or  specinc  idea  of  the 
object  pursued,  and  who,  in  reality, 
•possess  every  advantage  of  dtisenship 
which  persons  in  their  situation  of  lim 
can  possibly  expect  to  eigoy,  that  in 
a  consideration  of  this  kind  I  must  ve- 
gard  them  as  hors  de  combat.  There 
IS  a  mighty  pleasure  in  complaining, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  that  is  the 
extent  of  their  ambition.  Everyman 
is  a  comphuner,  and,  what  seems  odd 
in  a  creature  called  rational,  they  often 
oAnplain  most  who  haye  least  cause. 
He  who  has  a  thoi^«sand  a-year  com- 
plains that  be  has  not  two.  The  deal- 
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«r  who  naket  pounds  oompkiw  tbxt 
iio  doM  not  make  hundredii,  and  the 
maker  of  hundreds  that  they  are  not 
thousands.  We  eomplaiu  of  shnost 
every  want  save  that  which  is  most 
uigent^  and  which,  unlike  most  other 
wants,  it  is  in  our  power  to  relieve, — 
and  that  is  the  work  of  Christian  prin* 
dple,  and  humhl^  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  removal  of  this  want 
is  not  likely  to  receive  much  aid  from 
the  New  Catholic  Association.  Humi- 
lity has  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
their  virtue^. 

It  may  he  expected,  from  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  that  I  shall  present 
my  ^readers  with  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  magnificent  scenes  presented  to 
the  imsgioation  of  the  leaders  of  this 
Association,  in   the  event  of   their 
emancipating  Ireland  from  the  tram- 
meb  of  Great  Britain.    How  it  shall 
eome  under  the  dominion  of  another 
Brian  Bionorme,  dairaing  and  reoei- 
ving  the  willing  homage  of  a  hundred 
princes,  ^aeh  the  independent  mler 
of  his  own  territory ;  how  the  halls 
of  Tarn  again  shall  resound  with  the 
voice  of  revelfv,  and  the  music  of  the 
hiurp ;  how  a  taousand  minstrels  shall 
arise,  who,  under  the  tutelage  of  Tom- 
my Moore,  shall  revivify  that  soul  <tf 
luurmony,  which,  as  that  inoompsra^ 
ble  hard  teUs  us,  is  now  d<HBg  pen- 
ance within  the  ruins  of  the  aforesaid 
Palace  of  Princes ;  how,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  Protestant  heresy,  new 
abbeys  and  monasteries  shall  raise 
tfieir  lofty  heads,  and  consigning  to  the 
shelf  that  book  too  sacred  for  poormov- 
tals'  hands,  substitute  the  more  con- 
venient doctrines  devised  by  the  pious 
wisdom  of  Mother  Church ;  how  the 
complicated  fimn  of  British  jorisfHru- 
dence  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  com- 
pendious processes  of  Breton  justice, 
and  every  chief  become  the  legislator 
of  his  own  tribe — How — ^but  I  must 
curtail  my  rhapsody,  not  because  there 
are  none  to  whose  *'  aching  sight  such 
visions  of  glory"  may  not  sometimes 
appear,  but  l)ecattse  there  sre  none 
who   have   either   spirit   or   talent 
enough  to  contemplate  a  revolution- 
ary projeot.  No,  Mr,  our  would-be  He- 
roes of  Independence  deal  too  much 
in  noise,  in  words,  in  soolding,  and  in 
vi4pouring.    These  are  not  the  sort  of 
persons  for  laying  deep  schemes,  over- 
throwing kingdoms,  «id  erecting  new 
dynasties.    It  is  aU  squib,  aU  vrild- 
fire,  9JX  flash  in  the  pan.    Vi$  condiu 
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this  thundering  legion  now  for  nma 
years,  and  what  progress  beTe  the 
made  in  the  essential  obnect  of  the 
avowed  pursuit?  On  the  contrary 
they  seem  farther  from  it  than  tbe 
did  seven  years  since.'  We  have  hear 
or  read  their  speeches,-^we  have  see 
their  writings, — we  have  marked  thei 
proceedings.  Have  they  improTcd  h 
talent,  in  prudence,  in  sagacity,  i: 
eloquence,  or  in  wisdom,  from  th 
first  day  of  their  aggregation  ?  Nch- 
the  self- same  blusterers  blustor  sti] 
—the  self-same  mouthers  rant  it  sti] 
—the  self-same  working  breeds  th 
self-same  froth,  and  we  self-aam 
Punch  conducts  the  self-same  puppet 
show.  'Not  a  ray  of  new  talent  ha 
arisen  to  throw  some  flashes  of  splen 
dour  upon  their  misty  atmoipoere 
it  is  i/ualis  ab  inctpiD—*'  all  a  wish  aa« 
all  a  ladle."  The  boldness  of  the  Ian- 
gnase,  and  the  novelty  of  the  proi 
ceemng,  rendered  it  much  more  iii< 
tercsting,  as  well  as  more  formidable 
at  the  outset  The  farce  has  oontinoi 
ed  so  long  without  change  of  mana- 
ger or  of  actors,  that  tbe  audience  hain 
bst  their  relish  for  the  piece-;  and 
though  the  upper  gallery  oontinnef 
full,  they  play  to  an  empty  pit,  and 
empty  boxes. 

In  truth,  I  believe,  the  ambition  ol 
many  meets  its  entire  gratification  ir 
notoriety,  and  the  important  pkof 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  fill  in  th< 
public  eye,  by  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  names  in  newspapers,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  limits  of  theii 
own  town,  parish,  or  district.  little 
as  this  may  seem  to  be,  it  csrries  with 
it  no  small  portion  of  flattering  self- 
importance,  and  imaginary  elevation 
of  character.  To  sit  *'  attentive  to 
their  own  applause,"  when  honour- 
ably distinguished  as  membem  of 
committees,  proposers  of  resolutions, 
makers  of  speecnes,  and  chairmen  of 
meetings,  is  no  trivial  gratification  to 
that  overweening  vanity  which  con- 
stitutes so  large  an  ingpredient  in  the 
oorrupt  compound  of  human  qnsJi- 
ties.  It  has  been  shrewdly  suspected 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  narty  would  have  been  sadly  bhv- 
tifiea  by  a  concession  to  their  early 
demands,  lest  it  might  perchance 
break  the  stilts  on  which  they  spe  the 
giant,  and  reduce  them  to  the  humi- 
liatiDg  level  of  common  die.*  For  this 
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tbcy  hftve  been  ipuch  mora  anidmou* 
ia  orealiog  obstaoke  tbsa  in  mmovipg 
them,  in  o&ndiiig  thin  in  concilia- 
img,  ftod  in  widening  the  breach  than 
m  ckwing  it  Hence,  when  Fkotestant 
libeiality  aeened  diepoatd  to  compU- 
anoe,  it  was  scouted  as  insoffidept, 
and  netenuona  were  adYsnoed,  with 
which  it  was  weU  known  that  a  Bri- 
ti^  Senate  couid  not  comply.     For 
what,  it  was  said,  would  O'Connell  be, 
deprived  of  bis  present  opp(»riunity  ol* 
heading  moba,  levying  oontribntions, 
exciting  tumiUtB,  haranguing  assem- 
bUes,  and  gratifying  the  malignant 
itch  of  damouT,  calumny,  and  vitu- 
peration ?    Nothing  more  than  what 
Datum  and  education  fitted  him  for 
—a  Tulgar  and  hlustering  Barrister. 
What  would  become  of  Shiel's  elo- 
quence, so  fertile  in  abuse,  so  barren 
in  sjisament  ?    Why,  he  m^ht  now 
and  then  indulge  his  rhetoric  in  ac- 
tions for  crim.oon>  or  cases  of  libels — 
9oih  Umi !     Kow,  what  are  they  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  that  of  4he 
fiools  who  follow  them  ? — ^for  the  truly 
icspectahJe  paort  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lici  seem  .to  hare  withdrawn  from 
the  Pandemonium  of  sedition.  Why, 
Aej  are  the  doughty  champions  of 
seven  millions  of  the  Pope's  faithiid 
subjects  in  Irdand ;  ana,  moreover, 
dievare  the  Bohadik  of  the  New  Ca* 
Aimc  Aaaodatibu  I 

"To  reign  10  worth  ambition,  tho'  in 
Hell." 

Hence,  gentle  reader,  I  feel,.on  ma*- 
two  leflectioD,  indisposed  to  attempt 
diving  into  the  prophetic  viewa  of 
sodi  charactera ;  for  truly  I  can  con- 
cetfe  nothing  more  flattering  to  empty 
niBde,  than  what  they  enjoy  already. 
To  give  them  political  elevation,  or 
dril  promotion,accompanied  by  quiet- 
ness, would  be  to  take  away,  not  to 
confer  happineaa— to  raise  them  to 
dtt  rank  ^  Senators  in  the  British 
Psdiament,  would  be  taking  them 
ftom  the  head  of  one  legislative  body, 
to  put  them  at  the  foot  of  another-— 
to  mtoodiiee  them  into  an  assembly 
where  irregularity  would  be  called  to 
Older,  where  absurdity  would  be  ridi- 
culed, where  prolixity  would  becough- 
ed  down,  where  ignorance  would  be 
exposed,  and  where  arrogance  would 
be  repreaaed,  would  be  doing  them 
the  moat  and  and  hrreparable  inu^y. 
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No-*no-4iettor  keep^  np.  the  slri£s  of 
tonguea  at  home— <bettcr  be  the  foohi 
and  the  ondea  of  six  assUiona  of  ig- 
noramuses,  than  the  soom  and  derU 
aion  of  six  score  persons  of  anforma* 
tion  and  understanding. 

As  litde  can  I  venture  to  considar 
them  as  predicting  the  restoration  of 
those  happy  ages,  when  Hibernia 

"  Shovrer'd  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold.** 

This  might  be  the  subrject  of  a  dream, 
but  could  not  be  seriously  contem* 
plated  in  the  wakingrevericsof  Heroes, 
who  know  no  war,  but  the  war  of 
words.    Not  a  glimpse  can  we  disco* 
ver,  through  the  course  of  so  many 
hot,  though  bloodless,  campaigns,  of 
any  spirit  like  that  of  even  a  Jack 
Csde,  much  less  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Buonaparte.    Were  ambition  even  to 
take  such  a  mculative  flight,  where 
ia  the  hope  of  accomplishment  ?  Mo- 
dem warfare,  to  be  carried  on  with 
success,  requires  such  things  aa  fleeta 
and  armies,  to  the  formation  of  dther 
of  which  the  rental  of  the  New  Asso- 
ciation treasury  is  miserably  inade- 
quate.   That  there  are  good  soldiers,  ^ 
and  good  sdlors  too,  among  the  mil- 
lions they  reckon  upon,  is  very  oer- 
tain ;  but  they  sre  unludcily  enffsged 
on  the  other  side,  and  not  very  lilKly 
to  leave  good  quarters,  good  pay,  and 
the  service  of  the  most  rich  and  power- 
All  of  nations,  to  become  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  a  fruitless  project,  or  to 
knock  their  heads  against  an  immove- 
able bulwark.    Were  the  Irish,  Pro- 
testants and  all«  to  rise  to  a  man,  what 
could   they  efibct — I  will   not   aay 
against  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  hut 
against  half  a  doien  frigates,  and  aa 
many  sloops  of  war?    Trade  they 
could  have  none ;  and  all  their  ses^ 
port  towns  and  dties  would  Oe  bum- 
/  ed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
They  would  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der at  discredon,  without  even  the 
trouUe  of  landing  an  army  on  her 
diores.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  may 
be  imagined,  which  would  make  a 
great  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  such  ss  a  war  with  France  and 
^Min,  anxious  to  succour  their  Papal 
ffdlow-sul^ects  in  Ireland,  and  pos- 
sessing naval  strength  to  enable  them 
ao  to  do.    Yet,  when  we  reflect  upon 
that  past  experience,  which  is  the 
safest  guide  of  Attuie,  and  that  when 
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both  were  aUe  and  williiig,  their 
eflbrts  were  nevertheleM  weak  and 
fruitless,  I  cannot  discern  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  encouragement  deri- 
vable from  their  present  state.  If  Fer- 
dinand comes  to  their  aid,  it  must  be, 
at  the  head  ixf  his  fnars,  and  with  an 
Inquisitor- General  for  his  command- 
er-in-chief, for  army  he  has  not-^ 
and  being  equally  destitute  of  a  fleet, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  transport 
his  holy  legions,  except  by  borrowing 
oar  Ladj  of  Loretto's  chapel  for  an- 
other airy  excursion.  Charles  the 
Tenth  has,  I  apprehend,  enough  to 
do  at  home. 

I  am  aware  that  conjunctures  of 
this  nature  are  sometimes  contempla- 
ted by  the  leading  heroes  of  the  New 
Association;  thatevery  rumour  of  dis- 
tant wars  excites  a  hope  that  Britain 
may  be  invoWed  in  tne  quarrel,  and 
that  nothing  conyeys  more  delight  to 
their  patriotic  imaginations,  than  the 
prospect  of  her  distress  and  degrada- 
tion, from  calamities  and  dangers  ex- 
ternal or  intemaL  Grenerous  sentiments 
and  pious  wishes  of  this  kind  do  oc- 
casionally break  forth;  they  sprinff 
from  the  Amor  Patrice,  are  cnerished' 
by  the  infallible  spirit  of  Papal  Chris- 
tianity, taught  by  its  benevolent  pas- 
tors, and  saffer  no  abatement  from 
that  weakness  which  fools  call  grati- 
tude, for  having  rescued  so  many 
thousands  of  their  humble  country- 
men from  misery  and  starvation.  If 
the  papers  tell  us  true,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  of  V  the  Association  (whether 
so  called  from  the  refulgent  grace  and 
beauties  of  his  person,  the  luminous 
qualities  of  his  mind,  or  the  happy 
ambiguity  of  his  oracular  effusions, 
I  cannot  tell)  has  been  frequently 
beard  to  growl  with  tigerlike  satis- 
£Eiction  over  the  recent  distress  of  the 
Sister  Island.  I  don't  know  what  cre- 
dit his  political  friends  may  give  him 
in  this  particular  point;  but  among 
his  political  opponents  there  is  not  a 
single  man  who  entertains  the  small- 
est doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  party-* 
whose  hopes  of  change,  and  views  in 
the  event  of  it,  I  had  proposed  to  con- 
sider— that  many-headea  monster  the 
Hibemicum  Vulgus.  This  party,  it 
may  be  thought,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  impel- 
led only  by  present  feeling,  and  vary- 
ing with  the  changeful  circumstances 
of  the  day.    Of  mobs,  no  doubts  this 


is  pretty  nearly  the  case^  but  I  appre- 
hend not  so  of  a  whole  people,  who 
always  possess  some  distinctneeali- 
arity  of  national  character.  This,  in« 
deed,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  two  parties  idio  have  already 
passed  under  review.  Each  of  dieae 
thinks,  and  has  some  apparent  cause 
for  thinking,  that  they  are  the  sole 
drivers  of  the  two-legged  herd,-*  that 
whatever  they  enforce,  the  people  will 
obey,  wherever  theif  march,  the  people 
will  follow.  The  spiritual  leader  thinks 
himself  sure  of  implicit  submissioii 
from  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  political  director  is  equally 
confident  of  obtaining  the  support  or 
the  people  to  every  prcnect,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  restore  what  he  calls  the 
Independenoeof  Ireland.Both  may  find 
themselves  mistaken.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember,  when  the  French  people 
appeared  to  be  so  enthusiastically  at- 
tauied  to  the  crown  and  the  altar,  that 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  shake 
their  allegiance,  or  dissolve  the  bonds 
of  hereditary  affection.  *Yet,  we  all 
know,  not  only  with  what  tang  froid 
they  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  ooth^ 
but  with  what  exulting  mockery  they 
spumed  the  one,  and  with  what  un- 
feeling fury  they  beheld  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other.  Civil  tyranny,  sim- 
ported  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
sword,  and  spiritual  by  the  ignorant 
bigotry  of  the  people,  are,  while  that 
power  and  that  bigotry  remain,  the 
strongest  of  all  governments.  But^  let 
the  means  of  domination  be  once 
weakened,  let  the  chain  that  binds  the 
connexion  between  ruler  and  slave  be 
once  broken,  and  the  forced  submis- 
sion to  oppressive  sway  quickly  chan* 
ges  into  enmity,  insult,  and  defiance; 
the  depref«ed  take  their  turn  to  reign, 
and  the  quondam  slave  becomes  the 
most  unrelenting  master.  Can  any 
roan,  pretending  to  enlarged  informa- 
tion, and  enlightened  understanding, 
shut  his  eyes  to  that  glaring  truth, 
which  every  day's  observation  throws 
in  his  way,  that  knowledge  is  advan- 
cing with  wide  and  rapid  steps  }  that 
its  progress  has  wonderfully  accelera- 
ted within  the  hut  fifty  years?  that 
it  must  of  necessity,  not  only  conti- 
nue that  acceleration,  but  add  to,  and 
increase  it  ?  that  it  has  lately  visited, 
and  is  now  spreading  into  distant  re- 
gions, and  populous  empires,  into 
which  for  thousands  of  years  not  a  ray 
of  light  had  shone,  and  that  it  is  be- 
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puiiiig  10  inmBiiHite  theftfthant  parts 
of  Uie  earth?,  that  this  knowledge 
enbneea  the  two  greatest  rights  of 
ctTHised  men,  spiritual  liberty^  and 
civil  liberty,  a  right  to  be  protected  by 
equitable  laws,  uuder  a  well  constitu- 
te fonn  of  nrpresentative  govern  men  t^ 
and  a  right  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
his  choioey  a  right  to  seek  instruction 
whoerer  instruction  is  to  be  found, 
a  right  of  fiill  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  authority,  of  that  in- 
stmctioo,  aright  of  exerdsing  hii  own 
judgement  in  all  matters  rdating  to 
the  interests  of  an  immortal  soul,  and 
a  right — the  necessary  consequence  of 
his  being  a  responsible  agent— of  bold* 
ing  himself  accountable,  for  that  ex* 
erase  of  his  judgement,  to  God  alone  ? 
^>Tiiere  are  no  hordes  of  nortliern  or 
other  barbarians  now  to  break  down 
upon  drilized  nations,  to  extinguish 
the  Ump  of  knowledge,  and  to  give  to 
sa  artful  and  ambitious  priesthood,  a 
second  oppoitunity  of  trampling  upon 
oowns  and  sceptres,  and  estabushing 
a  omrersal  despotism  over  mind  and 
body.  No— the  reverse  is  in  progress ; 
the  civilized  is  seeking  the  barbarian 
in  the  remotest  comers  of  human  ha- 
bitation, and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
now  gratuitously  difiusing  itself  over 
sU  die  ends  of  the  earth.  The  day  is 
not  probably  fiur  off,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not  already  come,  when  some  who 
were  within  a  few  years  little  advan- 
eed  above  the  beasts  that  perish,  will 
CIV  shame  upon  many  of  those  nations, 
wno  have  called  themselves  Christians 
during  the  lapse  of  ages.  And  wh^  ? 
amply  because  the  religion  which 
they  nave  been  taught,  is  the  religion 
of  Rome,  not  the  religion  of  the  Goa* 
pd— the  religion  of  the  Inquisitor, 
sot  the. religion  of  the  Apostle—the 
rdigion  of  the  Pope,  not  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Of  the  book  in  which  his 
dime  religion  is  taught,  they  know 
jast  as  much  as  they  do  of  the  Ko- 
na.  But  shall  this  reproach  for  ever 
rest  upon  Europe?  Shall  ignorant 
bigotry  continue  to  be  the  characteris- 
tic <tf  so  many  people,  around  whom 
the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
lapidly  snreading  its  radiance  P  Shall 
nations,  deriving  from  the  great  Crea- 
tor every  blessing  which  c£mate  and 
eonstitation  can  bestow,  be  for  ever 
doomed  to  vrear  the  chains  of  super- 
stition, and  remain  strangers  to  the 
hsfipinfM  of  hoth  civil  ai^l  religious 
hnrty  ?  No— the  thing  is  utterly  im- 


poesible — the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
which  that  domineering  Church  pre- 
sumptuously assuming  attributes  and 
privileges  belonging  to  God  alone,  is  so 
perversely  bhnd,  too  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  mighiy  change  ap- 
proaches, the  liberation  of  the  human 
race  from  servitude  of  mind,  and  from 
servitude  of  body,  and  that,  delayed 
as  this  time  may  be,  by  interest  and 
artifice  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  weak- 
ness and  prijudice  on  the  other,  yet 
COMB  IT  WILL.  Can  any  two  countries 
in  the  world  be  more  contcastedly  dif- 
ferent than  Great  Britain  undar  the 
andeiit  domination  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  Great  Britain  since  the  establish- 
ment of  thereformed  religion?  Had  the 
change  of  her  faith  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prodigious  improvement  of  her 
condition  ?  Let  the  question  be  an- 
swered by  her  Catholic  neighbours, 
one  of  which,  in  a  revolutionary  trans- 
port, deemed  the  abolition  of  the 
Popish  religion  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  religiotis  freedom.  I 
am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for 
the  frenzy  of  that  revolution,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  re- 
volution would  never  have  taken  place, 
had  France  at  a  former  period  follow- 
ed the  example  of  England,  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Italian  Pontiff,  and 
set  up  a  liberal  and  independent  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  measure  which  would 
soon  have  been  followed  by  a  liberal 
form  of  government.  Without  look- 
ing farther  than  our  own  island,  what 
was  the  constitution,  creed,  and  doc- 
trines of  Uie  Romish  Church,  in  the 
days  of  St  Dunstan,  St  Becket,  and 
many  other  saints  of  like  character  ? 
Do  the  records  of  heathenism  furnish 
more  absurdities,  follies,  impostures, 
and  oppressions  ?  None  certainly,  at 
least  among  the  more  civilized  por« 
tions  of  heathenism.  Well,  what  that 
church  was  then,  we  have  her  own  au- 
thoritv  for  saying  she  is  at  this  very 
day,  tot  she  professes  to  be  infallible, 
inaefeasible,  and  immutable  !  I  She 
calls  repetitions  of  prayers,  in  a  ton^e 
unknown  to  the  speaker,  prayers  with 
devotion  ;  and  measures  the  efficacy 
of  the  prayer  by  the  rules  of  arithme- 
tic,— she  calls  a  bellyful  of  one  food 
a  holy  fast,  and  of  another,  a  mortal 
8iiiy..^e  calls  the  same  act  a  sin  in 
one  body,  and  a  sacrament  in  another^ 
— die  plays  tricks  to  delude  the  vul- 
gar, and  c^lls  them  miracles  worked 
by  the  finger  of  God,— she  has  invent- 
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ed  8  seoondary  hell,  for  the  purposes 
of  an  earthly  tjraffidE,-*8he  forbids 
works  of  honest  industry  on  days  de« 
dicated  to  ssints,  but  gives  Ml  scope 
to  idlmess,  drunkenness,  and  pro&« 
gaey^^-sbe  prohibits  scriptural  know- 
kdg^y  becsuse  ^e  thrives  by  8criptu« 
lal  ignorance, — she  makes  God  a  ci- 
pher in  his  Own  kingdom,  and  takes 
the  power  of  life  and  death  into  her 
own  hands— and,  to  finish  the  diroax 
of  presumptuous  absurdity,  she  noc 
only  pretends  to  exercise  all  his  func« 
tions,  but  moreover  to  make  hhn  firsts 
and  eat  him  afterwards ! !  1 

Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  these  things 
can  continue  to  hold  their  ground  in 
the  fiioe  of  reason,  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  in  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  Are  our  Hiber- 
nian priests  intoxicated  with  the  fa- 
vours lately  shown  them — so  besotted 
as  to  think  such  a  system  can  last,  or 
that  the  rays  of  information,  which 
surround  their  benighted  flocks,  can 
be  for  ever  withheld  from  their  eyes  ? 
Are  their  lay  champions  so  blinded  by 
a  vain  ambition,  as  to  suppose  that 
with  such  troops  they  shall  be  able  to 
extinguish  the  lamp  of  truth;  and 
overthrow  the  steady  and  enlightened 
Protestantism  of  this  Island,  were  it 
even  undefended  by  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  ?  If  they  are,  I  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  reckon  without 
their  host  ?  Paddy  is  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  thev  think  him — I  know  the 
people  well,  and  have  known  them  for 
many  a  long  year ;  and  I  know  that 
were  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  do 
their  duty,  to  live  more  among  them,  to 
encourage  their  industry  by  Kindness, 
and  reward  it  with  reasonable  rents, 
to  lay  on  them  no  burdens  but  what 
they  could  easily  bear ;  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  welfare, — ^to  promote 
their  instruction^  and  to  be  more  in 
the  habit  of  personal  mixture  and 
communication— Were  they,  I  say,  to 
do  this^  I  have  full  reason  to  know, 
that  neither  priest  nor  demagogue 
would  be  able  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  tenant  from  his  natural  friend 
and  protector  the  landlord.  I  do  also 
know,  that  to  be  transferred  from 
Protestant  to  Catholic  landlords,  is 
among  the  things  which  they  are  so 
far  from,  wishing,  that,  as  I  have  my- 
self heaid  from  more  than  one  of  them, 
it  is  what  they  most  ardently  depre- 
cate ;  the  latter^  with  some  exceptions^ 
being  ttst  more  severe  more  exacting, 


and  more  imperious,  than  the  ftnncr* 
There  are  indeed^  among  the  idbeni 
and  paupers  of  the  country,  alwmys 
enough  to  raise  a  mob,  and  follow  any 
riotous  leader ;  but  I  speak-of  the  g^^^tt 
agricultural  body  of  me  people ;  and 
those  who  know  the  country  well, 
know  that  I  speak  truth. 

The  late  rebeUion,  as  I  may  eall  it, 
of  the  fortjoshilling  freeholders,  may 
seem  to  militate  against  my  doctrine  ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  artifices  re* 
sorted  to — the  anathemas,  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  horrible  curses  of  the 
priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inflam* 
matory  harangues  and  delusive  nao* 
mises  of  the  deniagogues  on  the  otiier, 
and,  after  all,  the  diffieulty  with  which 
it  was  accomplished,  we  need  not  won- 
der at  what  took  place.  This  would 
not  long  endure— l>ut  the  true  way  oi 
preventing  such  dim'acefnl  scenes,  is 
to  take  away  a  privilege  always  mort 
shamefully  abused, — ^put  the  franchise 
into  proper  hands; — no  man  should 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  huTing 
less  than  a  £20  freehold ;— half  of 
our  yeomen  are  mere  paupers,  with 
as  little  property  as  brsins^ — the  mi- 
serable victims  of  political  ambition,  in 
every  view,  exercising  a  privilege  of 
which  they  know  not  the  true  mean- 
ing or  value,  and  draped  from  tiieir 
quiet  homes  and  proper  occupations, 
to  a  scene  of  discord,  clamour,  oonfri- 
sion,  and  peijury. 

The  ambitious  views  of  my  poor 
countrymen  reach  but  a  shorf  way, 
and  are  easily  developed.  They  are 
within  the  range  of  a  short  reflecting 
telescope.  No  ideas  of  grandeur  mix 
with  their  prospective  hopes.  The 
unemployed  pauper  looks  no  farther 
than  for  work  and  wages  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  family.  This, 
however  scanty,  he  would  prefer  to 
find  at  home ;  but  seeing  that  the  in- 
creasing number  of  his  feUow-labonr- 
ers  renders  that  a  vain  hope,  he  now 
anxiously  solicits  that  relief  which  easi* 
gration  ofkn,  and  from  which  thirty 
or  forty  years  since  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  It  must  beaf> 
forded  to  him.  The  land  is  over- 
stocked, and  there  are  no  present  nor 
possible  means  of  other  support. 

The  fanner, — and  he  belonga  to  a 
class  which,  though  in  too  many  cases 
reproachable  for  slovenliness,  negli« 
gence,  and  want  of  sldllj  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  extremely  frugal^ 
quiet,  tM  industrioua  people,- 
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pcffectiT  wdl,  that  whatera*  changes 

"**  "^      1      ^^  wfll  be  a  fiurmer  still ; 
flJD4ithar  iilafiB..BiNr  dA 


flottod  to 


vmpm  #  ib^ttpf^ 


^     teTMlhw 

DMBUlf  ft  /Buitira^UeiHr-^ 
^  under  ail  eaay  ivn^^ulgeat  ^  l|gh^ 
^bfeFgfB  of  every  kind-^t  fiM^.  mak4 
tews  "P^  prodnce^-^nd  wUh  t)i^ 
puma  or  Unag  in  what  he  consid^i^ 
OBwfatwthe  ability  of  saving  soine 
'uKney  to  portion  off  his  dai^M*% 
jpid  aettla  nia  gxowiMp  sons  in  a  bu« 
ijpfliliace  Ilia  own.  Woen  this  ioan  b^ 
asan  lai^dcyaloiy  sgcomptished,  it  is  na 
a«f  m^aiiriliQEsod  topwd  the  f^rpner 
fte  aatBtif  jMi^Bpiey,  or  wqfapts  of 
nMXicMu  .  T^Mf  aia/  of  #11  penioii% 
laait  oQptont  witb  theip:  lot  j  pi  wl^iab 
ahs  iMr  foii^tapt  f^ylmaffkt,  on} 
thdr  liii^la  and  aeptiidfla  Miit§  of 
liA^i^m^^^affiMyaoQlri^utev  Tiiae« 
most  be  bad  indecflj  distress  iKTe^ 
aBd^rowasJQ#'hitter,  whaa  M?eh  P»- 

apa  a^  am  IB  Cba  (WiuAQil*  .<)' iowtf- 
iaftii99»f|i»4  Alieni^pf  AeiebellKm. 

j^saaai  (do  wijt}^  n^n^dtoas^  il^avftfrt 
jrhat  ^  ^aoa  stttti4  alNMre^.tha^  ^b 
-teg  aa  lJ«?«97CKnmant  aflB9id4.|^t«r« 
jilffOt$iK^oai  and^  9)^a|;  in  an  ijidia- 
MpsU^  ffAWtf^  M  ]png  ^  landing 
IpMI  /Mir^D^wdfBidiiu  to  a  T4vaUe 
dbiaaf  iiihabilfaits  o^  whom  their  onni 
npspcBdtir  so  xaaii^y  49paBdit>  Uule 
(i|amBr  tio  lbs  Sjlaie  pm  be  apprehend^ 
is)  mm  |l|at  iwun^r^iv  yid  i^fo} 

fhs^  I  p^  QOtrQft>my  roaticooiior 
jtgniaB  ^fiuut  bfW9ie  fiune;  for  even 
VMipg  ibap  are  to  bie  iband  heroes  of 
jBo  aawB  fflft'iMyliao  jn  their  own  eyes, 
mf^  nifiwfU  a^y  (qaastjon,  the  moat 
dMtefested  of  dl  4hnK  who  pretoid 
4a^«4iU9M9ft  .tij4s.  Seine  figitt  to  re- 
IBiii«ai9d ^rgsin  now  territories ;  some 
|a  Jbe  disHMMtfhed  by  hoaonrs  and 
iB/mm^}  aadmiDy^lbrthesjuinpleob- 
jes^M»f  ptoramlanbsiateoce;  oHMrH  iber- 
jtjtmkBom  alooe  £pr  the  more  plapr 
#9asofiightia&  Tl^ mature  and  eha^ 
factor  of  ;thia  Taloor  ia  alliogeliher  pep 
iaiiHr  lo  tka  oaoff^  where  it  is  fonnd, 
*#pi  «ot  eerlsii^ly  ta  be  piuraUeled  te 
.aof  atf^  semn  €|f  Ihegbobe^  €faiiar 
4Jiaa  or  bameD,  .^vi^aed  4^  taiofpe- 
it  i^a  alp9ipg^  acNCt  of  ynrfyte  imm 
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of  the  same  craft,  and  professors  of 
the  saqua  €rsa4>?  t4  hack^  maim,  and 
murder  each  otto^  in  defisBfa  of  laWs 
homan  anl  dirina,  Aa  no  other  ma^ 

Kia  jthan  to  ascoraiia^  wbathea  Aaia 
mare  man  able  to  aspryawosaiaang 
Se  Bryant  than  among  the  fialliasnii, 
e  0^^>van9»  or  the  Cdlinies;  far  if 
^e  question-,  of  numerioid  superiority 
had' never  baen  moated,  no  tboagibi  i 
aQntentiaDi,araiild  ayer.  haae  aaggested 
k«alf to thaif minds.;  TlMseianota 
man  of  ^hem,  whi^  being  aakcd  bia 
aunion  of  siich  inboman  Uoils  in  oold 
blood,  will  hesilata  to  say,  that  thay 
are  very  absurd  and  very  wnmg,-9- 
.yat  not  a  man  of  them  wm  refuse  the 
cal}  whan  inntad  to  the  fidd;  whaa, 
bo^  for  the  iniarfara&ce  of  the  aiiril  nd 
aometimca  the  militsry  power,  blood 
wauld  he  wantonly  shedat  avsery  pub- 
lie  meeting.  It  is  no  doubt  a  remnant 
of  the  old  feudal  state,  when  dan  mat 
•elan  in  bloody  oontentioa,  under  die 
oommand  of  their  respactsra  duafr. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  rindnr  shanld 
remain  when  the  graunda  of  it  have 
been  removed,  vaA  that  die  hostile 
Boovements  shmdd  continue  among  the 
mamhan  after  ibe  heads  had  daperi- 
ed.*  It  affards,  among  a  tboasand 
other  piooft,  a  sample  of  the  baaafiia 
they  haae  deriyed  ihmi  reHgiona  in- 
struction  under  die  auapioes  of  the 
Church  ,of  Baine ;  and  how  hsppily 
bar  priests,  after  a  thousand  years  A 
jbistruetaon,  hareaooseeded  jn  hiunaa- 
iaiiyf,  dviliafiig,  and  Cbvistiaiiiaing 
^&r  Irish  flocks.  Aftar  an  appom- 
of  such  length,  and  to  ao  little 


purpose,  aurdy  I  cannot  be  wraag  m 
saymg,  that  mere  is  one  trade  thay 
have  yet  to  learn,  and  which  wSl  ne- 
ver be  learned  under  the  o3d  maatsrs 
-—the  trade  of  a  Christian. 

I  have.  Sir,  I  ter,  tre^aased  too 

kog  OD  jrour  odumns,  having  run  my 

obaervations  to  a  greater  length  than 

I  intended*  So  muah  attendoo,  how* 

jfurtat^  is  now  necesssrily  tnmed  to  this 

country,  that  if  they  shatt  be  found  to 

-aesitribute  in  any  material  degree  to 

.the  duddation  of  its  present  state, 

eondkion,  prospeBty,  and  character, 

no  apdogy  need  be  ofierad. 

I  fisiaain,  &c» 

Savaz. 

CMt,  isih  Nov.  laaa. 


•  I  jaaa  aqndf  Jfiaetatjpr  of  a  Tsny  Jiense  batde  (between  two  rival  parties  of  at 
Mm^  IM^^tOja  aiioi  iPlaah  battle  laok  place  on  a  Sunday,  immeiiatflty  after  ooBsing 
4#  ^^^Wismftifm^  9f  the  (Km'iBf  9f  CpOs.  It  was  with  difficulty  <|iid]edby  the 
peace-dncers.  The  parties  went  lo  prayers,  as  they  call  it,  with  cudgels  under  their 
eoots.  Fray,  to  whom  were  their  prayers  addressed?  or  what  edification  did  they 
receive  from  their  priest?  Mars  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  Irish  calendar. 
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74  Letter  on  Hicardos  Theory  of  Rent  QJan. 

LETTER  ON  RlCARDO's  THEORY  OF  RENT. 
SlR^ 

Your  readers^  I  apprehend,  are^  in  oor  own  opinion,  audi  progtesa  in 

like  the  reat  of  the  reading  world,  thia  cer/ain  adence,  that  we  aball  not 

nearly  tired  of  Political  Economy;  but  readily  yield  to  the  new  light,    I  de- 

if,  in  the  folbwing  pages,  I  present  fine  the  Political  Economy  of  a  na-> 

you  nothing  new,  commit  them  to  the  tion  to  consist  in  the  practice^  in  its 

flamea,  or,  what  is  a  worse  ordeal,  to  institutions,  of  what  may  best  contri* 

the  burning  quill  <of  a  sharp  critic.  lute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 

I  was  once  a  student  under  Adam  people  at  homey  and  to  the  security  and 

Smith's  system ;  and  in  those  days,  continuance  of  those  blessings  against 

the  application  to  this  science  was  as  efforts  from  abroad, 

assiduously  followed  out  by  my  feUow-  Nor  more  favourably  will  my  opi<« 

9tudent8,  as  any  full-grown  gentleman  nions  be  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 

■can  now  boast  of  doing.  new  school,  when  I  declare  that  the 

I  haye  occasionally  met  these  stu-  institutions  and  r^ulations  by  which 

dents  of  the  Ricardo  school ;  but  I  do  the  above  may  be  attained,  depend 

not  discover  in  them  intellects  a  whit  upon  the  manners,  customs,  hu>it8, 

more  acute,  or  reasoning  powers  of  and  genius  of  the  people ;  soil,  aitna* 

greater  cauadty,  than  were  possessed  tion,  nay,  the  very  latitude  and  Ioq- 

by  my  fellow-students.    But  I  am  ffitude  of  the  country.— And  new,  sir, 

told,  Uiat  we,  of  the  old  school,  know  let  us  attack  the  fundamental  doctrine 

now  nothing  of  the  subject ;  that  the  of  this  new  school, 

discoveries  of  Ricardo  on  Rent  have  Rent,  Mr  Ricardo  tdls  us,  never  can 

changed  the  whole  system ;  and  that,  take  place  till  land  of  the  first  quality 

in  consequence.  Political  Economy  has  is  completely  occupied,  and  land  of  ihe 

become  the  most  certain  of  all  sdences.  second  quality  comes  into  demand. 

I  have  attempted  to  reason  with  these  The  rent,  then7  consists  of  the  differ- 

grown-up  scnolars  of  this  new  school  ence  in  produce  of  the  two  qualities  of 

on  this  very  subject ;  but  I  have  found  land.   Again,  land  of  the  second  qua* 

a  violence  in  their  argument,  and  an  lity  cannot  admit  of  a  rent  till  it  is 

assumption  in  their  premises,  which  completely  occupied  also,  and  land  of 

liave  not  conveyed  to  mj  mind  the  the  third  quality  is,  in  like  manner, 

most  favourable  impression  of  the  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  de« 

soundness  of  their  doctrines.    I  have  mand,—thedifibrence  between  the  two, 

been  told,  that  my  resistance  to  their  as  in  the  first  case,  constituting  rent, 

fundamental  principles  on  Rent,  be-  From  this  theory,  for  it  is  pure  uieory^, 

trays  in  me  a  want,  a  defidency,  in  without  a  single  fact  to  support  it,  very 

intellect, — a  flatness,  perhaps,  tiiey  important  deductions  are  made :  And 

mean,  in  the  argumentative  bump  of  the  more  I  have  considered  the  theory, 

some  one  of  the  departments,  or  pro-  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  ti&s 

vinces,  into  which  the  brain,  or  its  re-  theory  was  invented  in  order  to  found 

Eresentative,  the  akull,  has  been,  of    upon  it  those  deductions, 

ite,  divided.  When  such  a  theory  is  so  assa* 

As  to  the  certainty  of  this  sdence,  med,  the  question  is,  what  found»« 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  pointed  tion  has  it  in  fact    I  venture  to  say, 

out  to  me  any  one  science,  of  the  whole  then,  that  it  is  not  true  in  any  instance, 

drde,  in  wmch  there  is  any  certainty,  that  land  of  the  first  quality  is  nece»« 


unless  that  science  be  founded  on  num-i  sarily  occupied  before  land  of  the 

Jkers  or  measurement,  cond  quality  can  afibrd  a  rent.— No 

In  writing  on  any  subject,  there  is  country  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  in 

nothing  like  explaining  what  we  un-  such  a  situation.    Land  of  the  first, 

derstand  the  nature  and  essence  of  that  and  second,  and  third  quality,  depend 

subject  to  be.  I  have  some  notion  that  for  their  cuUivaiion,  in  every  coontry, 

I  ahall  be  held  by  the  followers  of  the  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  ttptm 

new  school,  to  be  the  veriest  dunce  local  situation  and  cUmature,    Near  « 

that  ever  undertook  to  write  upon  Po-  demand,  and  witii  access  to  that  de* 

litical  Economy,  when  I  denne  my  ~  mand,  by  roada  or  by  navintion,  land 
meaning  of  the  subject.— But  we  of    of  the  second  and  third  quSdty  wilt  be 

the  old  school  are  not  easily  damped,  cultivated  in  preference  to  land  of  the 

We  studied  too  ardenUy,  and  made,  first  quality,  that  Is  remote  from  do* 
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mxDd,  orinaoeMBiMe  to  demand^  or  m 
a  dimatoie  that  man  occasionally  the 
lertiHty  of  the  soil.  Of  land  of  the 
fint-rate  quality,  beyond  the  reach  of 
demand^  or  ioaccessiDle  to  a  demand, 
ihere  are  thousands  of  acres  unculti- 
TatediB  North  America.  In  that  coun- 
try, as  in  every  other,  the  banks  of  the 
naTigable  riyers,  without  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  were  the  first 
cultivated.  Those  lands  alone  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  American  towns  bear  a 
rent,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  quality.    •    •     • 

But  further,  lands  qfihejini  quality 
never  can  come  ,first  into  cultivation* 
It  requires  a  very  advanced  progress  in 
Agriculture   to   be  able  to  cultivate 
toem.    It  is  the  thin,  dry,  every-day 
ploughable  land  that  is  first  cultiva- 
ted. The  rich  lands  require  draining, 
and  an  attention  to  the  wet  or. dry 
condition  of  the  soil,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  produce  abundant  crops  ; 
and  the  plough  and  the  horses  must  ^ 
be  of  a  superior  kind  to  what  are  used 
io  the  fint  stages  of  rural  culture. 
We,  at  this  day,  see  the  ancient  ves- 
tiges of  the  plough,  high  up  on  the 
d^  sides  of  our  hills,  where  now-a- 
days  no  person  thinks  of  turning  up 
the  soil.    In  those  ancient  times,  the 
hobn,  hough,  ex  flat  rich  lands,  were 
not  cuUivaled,    The  rich  soils  of  the 
Cane  of  Gowrie  were,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third,  not  in  cultivation  ninety 
years  ago;  yet  the  dry  lands  of  Perth- 
shire had  Ions  before  been  completely 
occupied.    The  vale  of  the  Garonne, 
the  richest  land  in  France,  only  came 
into  full  cultivation  after  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  great  canal,  and  the  beau- 
tiful roads  of  Languedoc :  yet  the  re-* 
oorda  <^  Estates  in  Burgundy  prove 
that  the  whole  of  the  dry  limestone 
soils  of  that  district  were  occupied  in 
com  and  vines  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Itwas  within  our  own  reoollectioB, 
tnat  two-thirds  of  the  fen  lands  of 
Lincolnshire  (certainly  the  most  fer-* 
tile  soil  in  England)  were  not  in  cul- 
tivation.   The  rich  plains  of  Lorn- 
hardy  were  brought  into  their  present 
state  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Naviglio  grande"  in  1270,  which 
oonveya  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
MUan,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  but 
long  bef(HPe  that  period,  land  of  the 
second  and  third  quality  on  light  dry 
sttrfiioes  was  in  extensive  tillage.    It 
is  more  strange  that  Ricardo  should 
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have  been  so  ignorant  of  rural  aflfkini, 
as  to  form  a  theory  on  the  supposi* 
tion  thai  it  was  practicable,  in  tliejirst 
stages  of  Agriculture,  to  cultivate  rich 
soils.  But  his  views  were  clearly  li- 
mited to  a  vague  notion  of  North 
American  culture,  of  which  we  have 
all  read  so  much,  but  of  which  few 
have  a  correct  idea ;  for  he  writes  of 
our  rich  soils  wearing  out,  and  never- 
considers  that  inferior  soils,  in  an  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  are  always 
approaching  to  a  higher  scale  of  fer^ 

Universally,  it  is  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  cheapness 
and  facility  to  supply  that  demand, 
which  create  rent,  or  a  remuneration 
given  to  the  owner,  for  the  use  of  the 
ground,  bv  him  who  thinks  he  can 
turn  a  pront  out  of  the  land  b^  the  em« 
plovment  of  his  capital,  his  industry, 
skill,  and  labour.  All  your  volumea 
of  definitions  of  the  nature  of  Rent  are 
idle  discussions,  that  have  embarrass- 
ed the  plainest  and  most  common^ 
sense  subject.  Thev  have  led  only  to 
false  theories,  and  nom  such  theories 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  most 
absurd,  however  ingenious,  deductiona 
have  been  the  result. 

They  remind  me  of  a  grave  leading 
article   in   the  Scotsman   newspaper 
some  months  ago,  in  which  is  ais-< 
cussed,  in  sober  seriousness,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  wine-merchant  demanding^- 
a  higher  price  for  wine  kept  by  him 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  the  trade*. 
The  writer  of  the  article  hesitates  to 
pronounce  what  constitutes  the  addi- 
tional price  which  Master  Boniface'^ 
wine-merchant  exacts  for  his  old  wine« 
Mr  Ricardo  and  his  followers  have- 
never  yet  declared  whether  money  ob^ 
tained  for  the  use  of  the  pasture-land  is 
Rent.   The  new  school  preserve  a  most 
profound  silence  on  this  point,  al-. 
though  it  constitutes  the  riches  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  most  fertile  soils 
in  Europe :  The  province  of  Holland, 
the  plains  of  Holstein,  Lombardy,. 
Romney  Marsh  in  £np;land,  extensive 
tracts  m   Hungary,  m  Switzerland, 
in  Bohemia; — ^in  diort,  tliere  is  no 
part  of  Europe  that  does  not  contain 
a  large  portion  of  pasture-ground  of 
as  great  fertility  as  are  the  arable 
grounds  which  yield  what  we  call  Rent. 
Suppose  I  have  a  large  island  entirely 
in  pasture,  rich  in  meadows  for  cat- 
tle, with  dry  upland  feeding  for  horses. 
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and  high  dl>Wii|^ii:are  for  Bbeep:  Sup- 
pose tnf  tenants  send  lamnally  for 
tsUe,  cattle^  sheep^  and  horses,  to  Kent> 
or  to  any  other  county,  and  purehase 
in  retam>  whekt,  bu-ley,  hope,  and 
dothuig;  bringing  back  also  some 
liaoneyin  their  pocSsets,  part  of  which 
they  pay  to  me  tor  the  use  of  my  land : 
Come  forward,  now,  ye  deep-tbinkiflg 
Molars  of  the  new  school,  and  pro* 
nounee.  Is  this  money  paid  to  me  as 
Rent,  or  is  it  not  ?  We  of  the  old 
school  eaXL  it  simply  rent ;  nay,  more, 
we  say,  that  if  there  be  a  demand  for 
dieep,  my  high  down  pasture  may 
<Sommand  a  rent  at  3s.  per  acre,  before 
I  can  let  my  rich  meadows  for  L.S  per 
«ere,  although  my  rich  meadow  may 
huve  been  in  grass  as  many  centuries 
Ml  the  meadows  of  the  province  of 
IfoUand.  In  this  prorince,  nineteen- 
twentieth  parts  have  been  in  grass  for 
ages,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor 
sbib  of  Gnelderland  have,  time  out  of 
mitid,  been  tortured  by  the  pbugh. 
Are  we,  by  the  Ricardo  theory,  to  put 
tile  rich  meadows  of  Holland  out  of 
tlie  pale  o£  rent ;  and  admit,  that  the 
miterable  sands  of  Guelderland  yield 
n  rent>  bediuBe  land  of  the  first,  and 
second,  and  third  quality,  (or  any 
lower  number  in  the  scale  of  futility, ) 
bitiTe  been  previously  completely  ocit 
cUpied? 

NOW  to  the  grand  corollary  on  this 
l^rerious  theory,  which  every  news- 
paper repeats  from  shreds  andremnants 
oouectM  from  reviews  on  Political 
Economy* 

When  the  demand  for  land  of  the 
eecond  or  ibird  quality  allows  a  rent 
for  land  of  the  first  quality,  tiie  culti- 
vstor  of  the  inferior  soil  must  receive 
a  greater  romunerating  price  for  his 
l^roduce,  than  did  the  cultivator  of  the 
superior  soil  before  tiie  poor  soil  was 
cultivated :  Or  when  land  of  an  inte- 
rior quality  is  cultivated,  the  deficient 
produce,  compared  to  that  of  superior 
knd,  demands  a  higher  price  to  re- 
munerate its  cultivator.  He  culti- 
vates because  there  is  a  demand  for 
com,  and  if  he  were  not  remunerated 
he  would  cease  to  cultivate.  Hence 
com  from  the  whde  superior  soil  must 
rise  in  price  to  tiie  remunerating  price 
of  the  raflerior. 

•  In  other  words,  the  cultivation  of 
poor  soil  taxes  the  whole  community 
with  an  additional  price  for  com  pro- 
duced fh>m  all  the  good,  all  the  mid- 
dling; and  all  the  inferior  soils,  be- 


cause ihd  eultitAtito  of  the  Uitt  ttu^ 
be  indemnified;  and  as  there  cannot 
be  two  prices,  the  whole  cultivHtom 
must  partake  of  this  increased  price, 
nOr  can  thero  be  two  rates  of  profits 
or  remunerating  prices. 

I  have  placed  this  stronghold  of  the 
new  school  ih  every  light  in  vHiich 
the  scholars  exhibit  it,  and  I  tniat 
your  readers  tiioroughly  undersfauicl 
this  curious  proposition.  Nothing  ap« 
pears  more  strange  to  me,  than  that 
many  of  my  ardent  acute  friends,  who 
have  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
new  school,  do  not  perceive  that  the 
whole  theory  hinges  on  Jctilre  premises. 
It  is  a  mere  assumption,  a  sneer  heg^ 
ging  the  question,  thilt  the  demand 
for  corn  is  constant;  and  it  i^  only  on 
tiie  supposition  of  a  condant  demand 
above  the  supply,  that  any  shadow  of 
such  an  argument  can  be  ground^. 

In  cmuemtenee  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  cultivation  by  the  Com  Laws, 
we  have,  in  spite  of  a  tavid  imctease  ^ 
our  population,  been  able  to 
ourselves  with  com  without  the' 
of  foreign  importations;  and  the 
suit  was,  that  tiie  price  of  wheat  has 
twice  within  these  few  years  been  he 
bto  what  any  qf  the  eorn»importing 
school  dare  avow  they  wish  cofn  to  to 
in  this  country.  Yet  during  that  time 
poor  soils  were  in  fbll  cultivation; 
and  whether  with  or  without  a  remu- 
nerating price,  their  produce,  when 
brought  to  market,  as  every  sensible 
person  would  conclude,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  market  price;  that 
is,  that  price  which  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  supply  to  the  demand. 
All  other  speculations  on  price  are 
nonsense.  It  there  be  an  axiom  in  Po- 
litical Economy  which  raproximates  to 
certainty,  it  is  this,  whatever  is  the 
produce  of  human  industry,  be  it 
com,  or  cattle,  or  manufactures,  or 
the  very  mde  stones  due;  out  of  the 
earth ;  everything  brought  to  maiket, 
in  defiance  of  the  cost  of  production, 
will  be  regulated  in  price  by  the  ratio 
of  the  demand  to  the  tsrupply.  That 
com  should  form  an  exception,  is  cer- 
tainly the  boldest,  yet  the  most  inge- 
nious imposition  that  has  been  made 
in  our  day  on  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

Their  proposition  amounts  to  ihh 
result  in  figures :  Suppose  the  produce 
of  Great  Britain  was  last  year  (11)^6) 
twelve  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat, 
raised  from  land  of  the  first  quality : 
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If 


tfttd  mi*  «&ft  foftMl:  Aoilii  tmOmM 

half  ft  million  of  qnartert  of  Wheat ! 

SMppM*  this  iliibriof  tend  Kqtiired 

ijtm  {iHeil  of  wheat  t6  be  Ave  Bhillitin 

fMBT  qvuttrtar  abore  the  triee  whien 

woold  nideiiiiuQr  ktid  of  the  fini  qiuN 

Hty,  that  the  coltiYators  of  the  inferior 

]andiki%htbeliettiiineiiAted|  then^hy 

tbe  Ricaido  th^ry^  the  whole  wheat 

of  the  eountty  would  riie  in  price  five 

sbUfin^B  pdir  qiiatter^  h«eaute  half  a 

ndUioB  of  qnarteM  (otte  twentY'-ibimh 

Mrl  of  the  whole)  a  large  aUowance 

fihom  poor  aoila^)  eodts  that  additional 

^rioe  J  That  ia,  the  nation  pays  three 

milllflnii  extra  to  the  enltivatoTs  of  fine 

■oOb,  beeaoae  tfl  additional  expense  of 

Ij.l86,00a  la  fndifited  by  the  caltiT»- 

ton  ^  poor  soOb.    Now,  let  us  sup* 

pose  Aat  die  demand  eontinuea  for 

tiy*  q«aati^  of  wheat,  and  this  year, 

1897,  the  cultiTation  of  the  same 

rBtitj  of  poor  adil  o6ntlnues  ;  but, 
the  Ueaslng  of  ProTidenoe,  the 
ptoduoe  fifom  tte  first  quality  of  soil 
rises  to  thirteen  and  a  half  mulions  of 
qnaitera  of  wheat,  and  the  poor  soils 
yidd  600,000  quarters,  at  only  lonf 
ddDingB  addition^  expente  above  the 
mperior  soib,  (oik  account  of  the  in* 
tfresaed  productiwuess  by  reason  of 
the  ftse  se98on)-«With  tms  increased 
qoantity  of  one-thirteenth  on  the 
whole  produce  (nearly  e^ual,  it  is  said, 
tooor  Jughest  importation  quantity,) 
suppose  that  the  suppi^tanmerabore 
the  demand:  Come  rorward,  ye  ex- 
poundet^  ili  the  new  doetnne,  and  tell 
itt  hi  pUdBianriiiBflila  terms^  WiU  the 
cnltiTatoTB  of  the  poor  soils,  in  the 
year  18e7-88>  raise  the  price  of  the 
Whcle  fourteen  millions  of  quarters 
feur  ah^ngs  per  quarter,  because 
they  raised  600,000  quarters  from  poor 
soils  at  this  additional  expense  ?  W  hen 
abe  SDaoriBt  ia  ftdl,  week  after  week, 
wiU  their  anudi  auantUy  bear  a  away 
a>  as  to  eomraana  the  price  over  ihe 
ii^le  produce  of  the  country  ? 

If  the  doctrine  d^  remuneration  fo^ 
mi£iig  eom  on  poor  aoils  be  true  to 
tile  nraportion  or«ne  t  wenty^fth  part 
of  the  whole  produoe  of  Great  Britsin, 
it  must,  in  like  manner,  be  true,  when 
iht produce  ofpmjr  toils  bears  ihe  smalls 
'^  projM/Hioh  to  that  of  tteh  mU  ;  as 
^itte  tott  hftodredy  or  oine  to  a  thousand. 

i.  I^heocy  on  whidi  aMTlKe  of  «er» 

i^'n/fia  founded,  must  be  true  to  the 

grestest  or  to  the  smallest  proiwrtions. 

Ittui  bhre  no  thnits,  else  thatmieory 

^/SA^/ hvt  if  w«a  w^  Ihi*  queMloH, 


Bi  wdi  aa  most  othM  hi  FditnfiiirBdoi' 
notay,  to  the  well-known  principles  oT 
sttpiMy  and  demand,  everything  be* 
comes  elear,  ptain,  and  simple,  and 
true  to  the  uttermost  extreme  to  whidi- 
we  may  push  the  applieatloo  of  those' 
prind^M. 

Suppose  once  mote,  tlurft  the  late' 
soavnty  of  water  were  to  continue,  and 
to  tecrease  to  a  very  great  Atent,and 
that  Water  were  in  demand  at  one' 
petin^per^Edtoti;  water,  we  must  al*' 
low,  IS  more  necessary  thaii  conk,  be«>- 
cause  we  csn  live  on  roast  beef  and 
mutton,  but  we  cannot  bake  our  wheat' 
without  water :  Suppose  several  huge 
joint>sfeoek  water*drawing  companies- 
started  up,  dug  immense  pits,  erected 
steam-engines,  and  contrived  to  ilraw- 
water  at  a  pretty  tight  Jioint«8tock«>]ik«r 
cost ;  but  to  remunerate  them,  it  re« 
quired  that  their  water  should  sdl  for 
one  penny  ftrthing  per  gallon*^are  tm 
to  conclude,  upon  the  Ricardo  theory  of 
com  prices,  that  all  the  vrater  of  die 
country  must  rise  a  fiirdiing  per  |^« 
Ion,  because  our  water^drawera  of  Uie 
joint-stock  race  must  be  remunerated 
fyt  drawing  out  of  their  wdls  one  mUM 
lionth  part  of  the  whole  water  drank 
by  the  community  f 

The  favourite  result  of  these  spocu^ 
lations  of  the  new  sdiool,  on  Rent  and 
on  the  Com  Laws,  is  to  put  down  the 
cultivation  of  bad  land ;  to  open  our 
pora  to  f^^rdgn  com;  to  send  our  dis* 
missed  poor-soil  cultivators  to  the  99 
degrees  neated  manufacturing  mills  ; 
to  rehnburae,  o«it  of  Ae  increased 
manufactures,  the  growers  of  oorn 
abroad  for  what  we  purchase  from 
them;  to  ^icourage  tbe  foreigner's 
industry,  and  his  means  of  purchasing 
our  manufiictures ;  and  finally,  to  in^ 
crease  our  wealth  and  osmforts,  by  «»• 
coutagiag  a  redprocity  af  indiiitry 
between  the  two  natioaa  directly^  «r 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  nation. 

The  Chinese  hinted  repeatedly  to 
Lord  ATCartney  their  extreme  ooun 
tempt  for  foreign  eomaaeroe :  '^That 
b^;garly  foreigu  trade»  of  what  valise 
18  It  to  the  mighty  empire  of  the  great 
Kien-Lonff  ?"— "  Wt5l  I"  I  dare  ex- 
claim,  **  mat  is  your  beggarly  export 
of  manvfactttres,  eompared  to  the 
honeMOODiumptioii?"  I  shall  giv«  jmi 
a  simple  ground  of  comparison. 

Taxe  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain alona  at  twelve  millions— Exa- 
Tfihie  a  British  Mntty^^  man,  his 
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wife>aidUife&childfeii|theoomiDoiL  public  evils— «  gMat  popslatifln  in 

oomputaUon  of  a  fiunily-— Value  the  w«nt  of  food, 

woita  of  British  manufactures^  with  But  we  must  owe  all  these  evils  to 

which  they  are  clothed*— Examine  in  the  Com  Laws !  I  Have  the  Com  Laws 

any  country  in  Europe,  any  number  kept  down  the  cotton  weaver's  wages 

of  families,  and  take  an  average  of  the  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  »-wedc  finr 

value  of  British   manufactures,  as  some  years  past  ? 

dothinff,  in  their  possession — we  shall  Did  the  Com  Laws  import  into  Glas- 

not  finda  twelfth  part  of  our  menu-  gow  some  thousands  of  linen  weavers 

factures  on  a  foreign  family  compared  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  eon- 

to  one  at  home.    Now,  the  result  is,,  vert  them  into  cotton  weavers?  Why 

lihat  in  clothing  alone,  our  people  con-  have  the  linen  weavers  of  Dnnfenn* 

sume  annually  more  than  ao  144  mil-  line,  of  Kirkaldy,  and  of  the  towns  m 


lions  of  foreigners,  without  taking  in-  Forfarshire,  never  suffered  distress? 

toaccount  the  household  manufactures  Did  the  Com  Laws  export  cargo  aflfcer- 

used  by  the  British  families.    I  leave  cargo  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  coU 

after  tnis  the  telescopic  economuts  to  ton  goods  to  South  Americs,  and  dou-^ 

amuse  themselves  in  spyins  out  valu-  ble  and  triple  their  powerM  machi- 

able  customers  for  Manchester  and  nery  in  consequence — ^to  South  Ame- 

Glasgow  among  the  miserable  serfs  of  rica,  I  say,  from  whence  the  value  of 

Poland.  the  packing-cases  has  never  yet  beea 

But  we  have  too  many  manufactu-  received  in  return  ? 
rers  of  fancy  goods  already,  compared  We  of  the  old  school  imi^;ine  wa 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  can  solve  these  questions  distinctly- 
such  a  population  is  the  most  danger-  but  we  dread  coming  before  the  tribu* 
ous  for  security  of  persons  or  property,  nal  of  the  new  school,  lest  we  might 
In  every  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  be  interrogated  on  that  puzzling  ques-i 
a  check  at  the  point  of  extreme  employ*  tion,  and  display  our  ignorance  as  to 
meni,  suddenly  shakes  credit,  public  what  constitutes  the  advanced  pnoe 
and  private,  to  the  foundation.  Thou-  which  Mr  Magnum  demands  tor  a 
sands  of  unemployed  workmen  are  hogshead  of  Twhat,  alas!  we  cannot 
thrown  upon  the  world  in  want  and  afford  to  taste)  his  prime  1815 !! ! 
in  despair,  and  the  State  has  to  con-  X.  X.  . 
tend  against  the  most  hazardous  of  all 


Our  Correspondent  has  here  done  all  that  ingenuity  can  do  against  troth  ; 
for  that,  he  must  aUow  us  to  say,  rests  impr^nably  with  the  new  school,  *'  Si 
Peigama  dextrft,''  &^ 

The  sum  of  his  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Rent,  (which  doctrine, 
though  adopted  and  applied  to  most  important  consequences  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
ia  not  originally  his^  or  claimed  by  him,  but  is  Sir  Edward  West's,)  lies  in 
two  arguments: 

1st,  That  the  several  qualities  of  soil  were  not  brought  into  cultivation  agree- 
ably to  the  order  assumed  by  Mr  R.,  vis.  the  best  soil  first,  the  second  best 
next,  and  so  on.  Possibly  this  is  true ;  but  it  makes  no  iota  of  diffbrenoe  in 
the  doctrine ;  let  the  order  of  developement  have  been  what  it  may,  the  difo- 
enoe  is  no  less  real  between  one  soil  and  another,  and  the  diferenee  is  aU  thai 
is  essential  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Rent.  Let  the  order  of  cultivation  asvomed 
by  Mr  R.  have  been  even  absolutely  inverted,  and  every  ccmsequence  will  still 
arise  just  as  before.    • 

2d,  He  puts  a  case,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :— 

Edinburgh  wants  ten  millions  quarts  of  water,  which  can  be  furnished  at  one 

penny  each.    Afterwards  Edinburgh  vrants  one  thousand  quarts  more,  whidi 

cannot  be  fhrnished  at  less  than  one  penny  fkrthing.  Now,  is  thai  any  reason, 

says  he,  why  the  ten  million  men  should  renounce  their  advantage,  and  raise 

their  price  by  a  £urthing  in  order  to  countenance  th«  thousand  men  ?  This  is 

1 
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hiB  qiiestion.  But  he  forgeu  one  litUe  thing.  Before  any  one  would  think  of 
piKhidiig  the  last  thofUHmd  quvtSy  the  ten  millionB  miut  haye  been  found 
innffident  fat  the  demand  ;  that  insufficiency  would  expran  itself  by  a  rise  in 
diemailEetprieeof  the  ten  millions.  Thisrisewooldaet  asasommons  tothe 
pnodnetion  of  the  last  thousand  quarts^  and  would  take  place  not  after,  (as  our 
caReqpondentsapposeatbeRicaidian  to  say,)  but  ^^orv  the  production  of  that 
hA  thooaand.  That  this  increased  price  would  be  sustained  after  the  supply 
vss  equalised  with  the  demand^  is  evident^  because  the  penny  men  could  not 
leUim  to  their  old  prioe^  and  undersell  the  penny-£urthing  men,  without  drinng 
them  out  of  the  market ;  since  a  penny-firthing,  by  the  suppoaitiim,  ii  the  least 
sum  that  will  pay  profits  and  wages  on  the  thousand  quarts.  But  the  penny* 
ftrthing  men  cannot  be  driten  out  of  the  market,  because  the  whole  product 
by  the  very  tenns  of  the  case  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  and 
if  for  a  moment  they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  price 
consequent  on  Insufficient  supply  would  immediately  recall  them.  In  this  state 
of  diii^Sy  the  landlords  of  that  land,  or  of  those  wells  which  produce  the  ten 
million  quarts^  finding  that  the  producers  have  an  advantage  over  the  thm^^^nd 
quart  men,  step  in  and  demand  the  whole  di£fbrence  between  them,  vis.  a  far- 
dung— and  BO  commences  Rent  For  those  who  raise  water  at  a  penny-ftr. 
thing  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits ;  and  therefore  those  who  csn  raise  it 
at  a  penny,  have  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  by  a  fiurthing.  This  rent  becomes 
confirmed  by  contracts  ;  and  after  that  all  attempts  to  undersell  become  impoa« 
sihfe,  ezoeptTby  sacrificing  some  part  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

Sudi  la  our  answer  to  his  case  of  the  water.  His  other  case  of  the  wheat  ia 
preeisdy  ihe  same  in  so  mucli  of  it  as  relates  to  the  question  at  issue.  But  he 
his  here  employed  the  tophuma  per  phres  inierrogaiiones,  having  complicated 
die  true  question  regarding  the  natural  price  with  another  and  irrelevant  one 
about  the  market  price.  A  Snuthian,  however,  he  must  recollect,  is  as  little 
entitled  to  confound  these  two  modes  of  price  as  a  Ricardian.  We  shall  an- 
swer him  by  ^«^^««gn«KiTi£r  hu  two  questions.  JFirst,  will  the  price  (i.  e.  the 
natural  price)  of  the  whole  fourteen  million  quarters  rise  by  the  additional 
bar  Ailliiiga  lequired  to  produce  the  last  six  hundred  thousand  quarters  ? 
Anawer— Undoubtedly  it  wilL  And  this  is  the  question  we  have  already  an« 
swered  in  the  case  of  the  water.  Secondly,  Because  by  the  suppo^tion  there 
is  an  exoeas  of  supply  beyond  the  demand,  will  the  price  (t.  e.  the  market 
price)  £dl  in  consequence  of  that  excess?  Answer — ^Undoubtedly;  it  will  fall 
ny  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  any  number  of  shillings  answerable  to  that  excess  ;  but 
it  will  always  fUl  by  four  shillings  less  than  it  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
last  six  hundred  thousand  quarters. 

Our  excellent  correspondent  will  find  it  vain  to  kick  against  these  irresist- 
ible doctrines.  But  be  must  allow  us  to  add,  that  the  old  theory  of  Rent  is 
not  (ss  he  sopposea)  opposed  to  the  new  theory,  but  simply  different  fixmi  it* 
AAitn  Smith  did  not  deny  anything  essential  to  the  new  views ;  he  merely 
oeerhoked  aomethiiig,  tiz.  the  fiict  of  the  different  rates  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
Ndtber  did  he  uniformly  overlook  this ;  some  things  which  he  says  imply 
tfaat  he  had  n  glimpse  of  it;  and  with  regard  to  mines,  he  was  pretty  sensible 
€f  this  scale  of  dififerencdi,  and  of  its  consequences.— C.  N. 
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IK  SIX  SOKVETS. 
No.  l,r^DAY9MXAK* 

Slow  clear  awfty  the  misty  shades  of  morn^ 
As  sings  the  Heabreast  on  the  window-sill  * 
Fade  we  last  stars ;  the  air  .is  stem  and  still ; 
And  lo  I  hright  frpst^work  on  the  leafless  thorn  !-«• 
Why,  l>ay«0od>  why  so  late  ?  the  tardy  heaven 
Brightens;  and,  soreaming  downwaidg  to  the  shore 
Of  the  waste  sea,  the  dim-seen  gulls  pass  o'er, 
A  scattet'd  crowd,  by  natural  impulse  driven 
Home  to  their  element    All  yesternight 
S^m  spongy  ramd  elouds  poor'd  down  the  rain. 
And,  in  the  wind  giuCa,  on  the  window  pane 
Ratlled  aloud  :<*-^nt  now  the  sky  grows  oright. 
Winter !  since  thou  must  govern  us  again. 
Oh,  take  not  in  fterc?  tyrannies  d^ght. 


No.  H^^SfiOW^TQf^M. 


How  sloom  the  clouds !  quite  stifled  is  the  ray, 
Which  from  the  conquer  d  sun  would  vainly  shoot 
Tbvoiigk  the  blank  slorm ;  and  though  the  winds  be  mute, 
liO  1  down  the  wbitenipg  deluge  find*  its  waff^^ 
hook  up  1-^  thousand  Uiouaand  fajry  motes 
•Come  dancing  downwards,  onwards, iddewavs  whirl'd 
liike  flecks  of  down,  or  apple-blossoms  curl  d . 
By  nipping  Irinds.    See  now  in  ether  floats 
rte  li^t-wing'd  mass,— 4faen,  mantling  o'er  die  ieki, 
GhtDjiQB  at  onoe  tiie  landaeape,  ^dbokes  the  rlU* 
Hosnes  with  whito  the  lately  verdant  hill. 
And  silvers  earth.    All  to  thine  influence  yield. 
Stem  oonoueror  of  blithe  Autumn ;  yearly  still 
Of  liiee,  me  dread  avatar  is  reveal'd. 


No.  m.-«-CLBAB  FaosT. 

"Tis  noon,  the  heaven  is  dear  withoat  a  doud ; 

And,  on  the  Biaseea  of  untrodden  snow. 

The  inefflcieBt  sunbeaiBs  srlanoe  aad  glow : 

S^  is  tho  mouBtaoi  awaked  in  its  white  ahroi^ : 

Brt  look  along  the  lake !— hark  to  the  hum 

.Of  mingling  crowds ! — in  gracef^  curves  how  swings 

"Fbe  air-ppued  skater-— Mercury  without  wings  l-^ 

Rings  tlie  wide  iee,  a  murmur  never  dumb  ; 

Wmle  over  all,  an  fits  bannonions,  oem^ 

The  dnlQBt  tpmes  which  Music  landward  flings.*— 

There  moves  the  ermined  fair,  with  timid  toe, 

Half»pain'd,  half-pleased :  yea !  all  is  joy  and  mirth. 

As  if,  thou^  Frost  could  su^u^te  mean  earth. 

He  had  no  chains  to  bind  the  spuit's  flow. 
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No.  IV.— MOOKLIOHT. 

Bbhold  the  nountam  peaks  how  ihaxpljr  lined 
Against  the  doadless  orient  1— while,  serenej 
The  silver  Moon,  majestic  as  a  queen. 
Walks  mid  thin  stars,  whos^  lustre  has  declined. 
There  is  no  hreath  of  wind  ahroad.    The  tiees 
Sle«>  in  their  stilly  leaflessness ;  while,  lost 
In  the  pale,  q>arkiing  labyrinths  of  firost. 
The  wide  world  seems  to  slumher,  and  to  freeie.< 
Tis  like  enchanted  furyland  !— A  chill 
Steals  o'er  the  heart,  as,  gaaing  thus  on  night. 
Life  from  our  lower  world  seems  pass'd  away  ; 
And,  in  the  witchery  of  the  faint  moonlight* 
Silence  comes  down  to  hold  perpetual  sway  ;— 
So  breathless  is  the  scene— so  hush'd^-so  still .' 


No.  v.— Vicissitude. 

Oh  !  sweetly  beautiful  it  is  to  mark 
The  Tizgin,  vernal  Snow<*drop  I  lifting  up- 
Meek  as  a  nun — the  whiteness  of  its  cu^— 
From  earth's  dead  bosom,  desolate  atvi  oark.— 
Glorious  is  Summer  1  with  its  rich  array 
Of  blossomed  greenery,  perfume-glowing  bowers. 
Blue  skies,  and  balmy  airs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Bright  sunshine,  singing  birds,  and  endless  day !— • 
Nor  glorious  less  brown  Autumn's  witchery ; 
As  by  her  aureate  trees  Pomona  sits. 
And  Ceres,  as  she  wanders,  hesrs  by  fits 
The  reapers'  chant,  beneath  the  mdlowing  sky;— 
But  thy  blasts.  Winter,  hymn  a  moral  lay. 
And,  mocking  Earth,  bid  Man's  thouj^ts  point  on  hig^. 


No.  VL— COXCLUSIOMS. 

All  thing*  around  us  nreach  of  Death ;  yet  Mirth 

Swells  the  vain  heart,  oarts  from  the  careless  eye. 

As  if  we  were  created  ne'er  to  die. 

And  had  our  everlasting  home  on  earth  !— 

All  things  around  us  preach  of  Death ;  the  leayes 

Drop  from  the  forests-^perish  the  bright  flow'rs— 

Shortens  the  day's  shorn  sunlight,  hours  on  hours-— 

And  o'er  blekk,  sterile  fields  the  wild  wind  grieres.— 

Yes !  all  tlungs  preach  of  Death ;— we  are  bom  to  die  ;- 

We  are  hut  waves  along  Life's  ocean  driven ; 

Time  is  to  us  a  brief  probation,  given 

To  fit  us  for  a  dread  eternity. — 

Hear  ye,  that  watch  with  Faith's  unslumbering  eye,— 

Earth  is  our  pilgrimage,  our  home  is  Heaven ! 
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Selw^  in  Search  of  a  Daughter. 


CJatt- 


SBLWYK  tN  iEABCH  OP  ▲  DAU6HTXB. 

Chaptba  I. 


SOWABD  8KI.WYN  TO  THK  EBV.  JOSBFR  TBBTOB. 


Furis,  June  18— 
Foe  the  first  time,  my  dear  Trevor, 
nnce  I  set  out  on  my  inattspiciouB 
journey,  I  have  found  a  moment's 
leiBure  to  address  you  a  few  lines; 
rather  to  satisfy  your  friendly  anxie- 
ty, than  to  communicate  observations, 
which  the  distracted  state  of  my  mind, 
and  the  rapidity  of  my  motions,  alike 
preclude  me  firom  maxing. 

Aware  as  I  was,  on  leaving  London, 
that  my  unhappy  daughter,  and  the 
partner  of  her  night,  (ner  husband  I 
can  scarce  yet  bring  myself  to  call 
him,)  must  ere  this  have  reached  Paris, 
I  had,  of  ooursci  no  object  but  to  ar- 
rive, if  possible^  in  that  city  before 
they  might  have  left  it.  You,  who 
know  me  so  well,  can  imagine  how 
difoently,  under  other  cSrcttmstan- 
068,  I  should  have  viewed  a  jour- 
ney, the  oUect  of  many  a  fond  spe- 
culation, which  exquisite  felicity  at 
home  alone  prevented  my  realizing. 

Dejected  and  harassed  as  I  was,  by 
firuitlessresearchesand  sleepless  nights, 
I  could  not,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirty  vears,  tread  without  emotion 
the  Mm  of  that  France,  every  page  of 
whooe  history  is  more  or  less  inter- 
woven with  ours,  and  whose  crimes  or 
eiqdoits  have  for  so  many  years  wea- 
ried the  trump  of  Fame.  Of  the  num- 
baless  historicsl  associations  which 
dimly  float  around  the  decayed  rain- 
parts  (rf  Calais,  my  mind  could  only 
dwell  with  congenial  bitterness  on  the 
stronff  expression  of  Mary,  when,  in- 
oonscuable  for  its  loss,  she  was  heard 
to  exdaim,  ''that  its  name,  on  her 
death,  would.be  found  written  on  her 
heart !"  /  feel,  that  on  mine,  some- 
thing "  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth" 
has  indelibly  inscribed  that  of  Con- 
stance I 

The  monotonous  scenery  of  the 
torth  of  France,  is  ill  calculated  to 
rouse  from  painful  reveries ;  once  only 
did  I  feel  strong  emotion,  when  die 
first  sight  of  the  blooming  orchards 
of  Normandy  brought  Herefordshire 
liill  on  my  mind:  but  with  the  flush 
of  'blossoms  ended  the  resemblance. 
There  wanted,  to  complete  the  picture. 


mv  paternal  mansion,  with  its  vene* 
rable  oaks,  and  the  neat  smiling  cot- 
tages of  our  happy  England.  I  found 
something  more  congenial  to  my  pre- 
sent mood  in  the  deserted  chateaux, 
few  and  far  between,  and  in  that  ab« 
sence  of  human  beings  to  animate  the 
landscape,  complainea  of  by  the  more 
social  traveller.  St  Denis,  with  its 
rifled  tombs  and  royal  victims,  lay  be* 
fore  me ;  the  gloomy  towers  of  Vin« 
cennes  rose  in  view,  in  whose  blood- 
stained fosse  obscurely  sleeps  the  last 
sdon  of  a  princely  line.  I  felt  like  the 
philosophic  Roman  amid  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  greatness ;  my  private  griefs 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
weight  of  miseries  which  France  has 
borne,  and  in  het  turn  inflicted. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  moralize,  but  na- 
ture triumphs ;  and  on  entering  Paris* 
it  had  for  me  no  spot  so  attractive  as 
the  Bureau  de  Police,  from  whence  I 
am  just  returned  with  information, 
which  Uie  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
vents my  following  up  till  to-morrow. 
The  search  mav  be  protracted  and 
fruitless;  I  will  leave  its  result  for 
another  letter,  and  dispatch  this  to 
fulfil  your  friendly  ii^unctions.  I 
need  not  enjoin  you  to  forward  in- 
stantly any  letter  bearing  a  forsign 
post-mark.  My  child  muif  write  to 
ner  father,  and  possibly  I  may  receive 
from  w>u  the  first  intelligence  of  one 
so  guilty,  yet  so  dear.    Yours  ever, 

EnwARn  Selwtn* 

tHB  SAMB  TO  THE  SAMB. 

Rvis. 

I  told  you,  Trevor,  in  my  Isst,  that 
my  inquiries  at  the  Bureau  de  Police 
had  furnished  me  with  what  I  fondly 
believed  a  clew  to  discover  the  fugitive, 
whom  I  then  dreaded,  while  I  longed 
to  see ;  DOW  that  the  prospect  has,  for 
the  present^  vanished,  the  latter  senti- 
ment alone  predominates,  and  I  lament 
as  a  fresh  disappointment,  what,  st 
the  moment,  I  could  almost  have 
hailed  as  a  relief. 

Furnished  with  a  description  an- 
swering to  that  of  my  poor  misguided 
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Seif^Sfn  in  Starch  ^0  Ihntghf^T' 


cbaM,  I  mShA  tt  tb«  boitte  lo  which 
il  diroeled  me,  and  with  a  beating 
iMtrty  and  trembling  ]imba»  foana 
■ayaalf  introduced  into  the  pweance  of 
— «  tftroMgerl  So  fully  had  I  been 
pKcpared  for  the  asaamption  of  a  fio* 
tidoua  name,  that  I  had  Boareely  al- 
Imved  myadf  to  admit  the  poanbi? 
litj  of  Madame  do  la  Bive  (correa* 
ponding  in  age,  atatove,  compkxiMi, 
pmad  of  aniyal,  with  her  I 
t)  piovine  another  than  mf 
inoe.  Jime  then  of  my  fed^ 
iBgi  on  the  annihilation  of  hopea  so 
aangnine! 

The  yonng  woman,  on  whom  I  had 
this  latradd^  received  me  politely, 
and  readily  admitted  the  incoherent 
exenaea  I  waa  able  to  oflSer  for  my 
mistake.    She  inspired  me  with  inter- 
eH  by  her  deep  dejection^  and  from 
what  I  have  since  Imned  of  her  sitofr- 
tioD,  I  haye  reason  to  think  her  yet 
noK  unfortunate,  as  well  as  criminali 
than  my  inexperienced  child.     She 
was  once  the  happy  wife  of  an  indul- 
gent husband,  but,  by  following  the 
fortunca  of  a  pro^gate  seducer,  she 
has  stamped  with  misery  all  the  fu- 
tore  years  of  a  life  hardly  yet  in  it/i 
prime.  Her  iather  is  not  unknown  to 
me,  and  wboi  I  compare  his  lot  with 
mine,  I  fed  that  I  mav  yet  cherish 
hopes  to  which  he  must  be  a  stxangerj 
sad  I  blesa  Providence  for  the  lesaon 
of  resignation ! 

Pierre,  (a  tmaty  Swiss,  procured  for 
me  by  S^  in  London,)  to  whom  I 
have,  of  eoorae,  been  obuged,  in  gene* 
nl  terms,  to  communicate,  that  I  am 
in  search  of  individuals  whom  I  am 
moat  anxioua  to  discover,  has  suggest- 
ed the  obvious  course  of  frequenting 
those  placea  of  universal  resort  most 
ftvomblefor  accidental  rencounters. 
The  taak  ia  an  irksome  one ;  but,  sti- 
mulated by  hope,  and  too  much  ajri- 
tnted  to  find  reat  practicable,  I  suffer 
myaeif  to  be  led  wnerever  a  concourse 
of  idlers  permits  me  to  prosecute  my 
iCTf  rchfs,  at  least  unobserved.  With 
n  perseverance  eoual  to  that  of  the  ve- 
teimn  loungers  or  the  place,  have  I  sat 
hoaia  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries^ 
my  eyea  apparency  fixed  on  the  gay 
grov^  that  flitted  Wore  me,  vrithout, 
m  net,  taking  any  further  cogniaance 
of  thcsn,  than  sufficed  to  ascertain 
whom  they  did  nU  contain.  I  wander 
im  and  down  the  endlesa  Gallery  of 
the  Loav^e,  at  timea  beguiled  by  the 
ONMspjeces  wbieh  yet  decorate  ita 
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walla,  into  a  momentary  fotgetfVUneaa 
of  my  anxietiea ;  but,  how  quiddy  do. 
I  torn  even  from  the  aea-piecea  of  my 
favourite  Vemet,  or  the  living  land^ 
acapea  of  Ckude,  to  follow  with  eager 
scrutiny  every  lig^t  youthful  figure 
that  glides  along  tfie  gaUery  1 

I  strolled  one  evening  into  the 
Theatre  Fran9aia— It  happened  to  be 
Iphigenie;  and  the  character  of  the 
atoioil  father  appeared  to  me  so  ab«» 
surdly  unnatuial,  that,  but  for  my 
sympathy  with  the  maternal  grief  of 
Clytemnestra,  I  could  not  have  sat  it 
out. 

Nothing*  since  I  came  to  France, 
has  so  e&ctuallv,  for  the  momentf 
relieved  the  ^'  sickness  of  hope  defer- 
red," as  mv  excursion  tQ  Versailles, 
whose  desolate  chambers  feem  with 
historical  associations,  with  thegloriea 
of  the  Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorae,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  iU-fiited  proge* 
ny.  The  Memoirs  of  the  former  bnl-9 
liant  period  have  been  the  £ivourito 
amnsqneot  of  my  leisure  hours ;  and 
fancy  easily  repeopled  the  lone  gaUe^r 
riea  of  Versaillea,  with  the  Turennea 
and  Cond^,  who  filled  ita  page  with 
triumphs,  with  the  BoIImus,  tho 
Hacines,  and  the  Fenelons,  of  its  Aa^ 
gustsn  age ;  and  even  with  those  lesa 
important  personages,  whose  advent 
turea  have  descended  to  ua  in  tho 
matchless  gosaipinff  of  that  memoir<p 
writing  period,  the  Lauauns,  tho 
Bussis,  the  La  Valieres,  and  that  de- 
lightful Seviffne,  whoae  wit  and  ten* 
d^eaa  would  alike  have  been  lost  to 
poaterity,   had  she  not  idoliied— a 

It  was  impossible  to  see  the  CouncU 
Chamber,  and  not  to  coqjure  up  M#« 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  her  tambour 
frame,  occupying  the  comer;  or  to 
gaze  on  the  faded  s{flendottr  of  the 
Chapel,  ^where  a  solitary  lamp  chanced 
to  burn  m  honour  of  a  saint, )  without 
imagining  it  lighted  up  in  an  equally 
unostentatious  manner,  for  the  atolen 
ceremony  which  placed  that  extraor* 
dinary  woman  on  the  list  of  Queena» 
The  anti- chamber,  where  sovereigni 
eagerly  awaited  an  audience  of  the 
Grand  Monarqn^,  and  the  Salle  dt 
Spectacle,  where  the  idmaltUVatinqutmr 
so  often  led  up  the  ball,  are  aliko 
solitary  and  deserted ;  indeed,  the  lat* 
ter  matchless  private  Theatre  is  now 
only  a  repeptadofor  lumber,  and^adf* 
ly  iaomi  with  portraita  of  many  a 
Bourbon*  to  wl^om  the  neM(dtiea  of 
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the  timet  itiil  deny  firames  and  gild- 
ing. 

All  at  Venailleg  hannonizes  with 
these  antiqne  recollections;  the  execra- 
bly  formal  style  of  the  gardens^  the 
cruelly  clipped,  yet  venerable  orange 
trees,  flourishing  alone  unchanged 
amid  the  wreck  of  centuries;  the 
groups  dt  allegorical  statuary,  parti- 
culany  the  celebrated  one  of  the  Mo- 
narch as  ApoUo>  surrounded  by  his 
female  favourites,  all  speak  of  the 
olden  time,  and  one  would  regret  their 
disappearance. 

From  the  gorgeous  vestim  of  the 
SiMe  de  Louis  Quatorse,  the  transi- 
tion is  strange  to  the  sorrows  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Who  could  see  unmoved 
her  chamber,  bearing  more  evidently 
than  any  other  the  traces  of  popular 
fiiry ;  the  balcony  where  she  heroical- 
ly appeared  before  a  ferocious  rabble 
bent  on  her  destruction ;  the  narrow 
passage  throiu^  which  she  escaped  on 
the  night  of  ner  intended  assassina^ 
tion,  only,  alas !  to  prolong  for  fur- 
ther  sufl^ng  a  miserable  existence  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  hear  these  scenes 
descpribed  on  the  spot  by  an  ancient 
Swiss,  an  eye-witness  of  those  hor- 
rors, without  shuddering.  But  no- 
where is  the  memory  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Princess  more  entwined  with 
every  feature  of  the  scene,  than  at  the 
Petit  Trianon,  that  charming  retreat, 
where  alone,  in  all  the  vast  cUmiain  of 
Versailles,  Nature  has  been  allowed 
free  scope,  and  where  the  unoonsdons 
familj  of  Louis  Seize  bailed  the 
ennui  of  greatness,  by  imitating,  in 
the  fictitious  hamlet  in  the  gardens, 
the  humbler  conditions  of  human  life. 
The  Queen's  beautiful  marble-lined 
dairy  yet  remains,  and  the  hameau, 
and  all  parts  of  the  garden,  seem  al- 
most miraculously  to  have  escaped 
devastation ;  but  they  have  a  melan- 
dioly  and  forlorn  aspect,  which  ac- 
cords well  with  the  ideas  they  inspire, 
and  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette 
frequently  spends  a  few  hours  diere 
alone,— with  wha^complicated  feelings 
none  but  royal  su£ferers  can  know. 

I  returned  from  Versailles  in  a 
frame  of  mind  less  irritable,  to  resume 
my  now  almost  hopeless  task.  I  shall 
awatt  one  more  post  from  England, 
and  if  it  again  disappoints  me,  I  shall 
mooeed  wmth,  concluding  that  the 
desire  of  revisiting  his  native  country 
has  hurried  the  destroyer  of  my  peace 
to  his  bdored  Itdy^—Itdy  I  witb  what 
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delight  did  I  once  oontemplate  a  pil* 
grhnage  to  that  dasric  countvy,  as  m^ 
meet  completion  of  the  education  oC 
that  diild,  whose  very  talents  have 
proved  her  bane  I  Music,  my  fonaer 
passion,  is  now  a  source  of  exouisite 
pain,  and  its  combination  with  the 
Italian  language  rendered  my  aoly 
visit  to  the  opera  so  irksomei  tfkat  no- 
thing would  tempt  me  to  go  again. 

This  crowded  metropolis  is  now  io 
me  a  dreary  solitude,  which  I  wonlA 
gladly  excliange  for  that  of  my  poat« 
chaise.  To-morrow  I  set  out,  if— 
alas !  I  need  hardly  cherish  the  hope. 

Yours  ever, 

THX  8AMI  TO  THE  SAME. 

Lyons,  July  18-«« 
The  date  of  this,  my  dear  Trevor, 
will  no  doubt  surprise  you,  and  voa 
will  sym^thise  with  me  in  being  tlma 
long  detained  on  a  journey,  the  verr 
expedition  of  which  defeated  ita  end, 
by  occasioning  a  feverish  illness,  from 
which  I  am  gndually  recovering.  To 
pursue  my  journey,  is  as  yet  impoari- 
ble ;  but  I  cannot  compel  my  mind  lo 
partake  my  body's  inactirity,  and  I 
will  give  it  employment  by  replying, 
thougn  at  Uie  expense  of  some  pain, 
to  the  postscript  of  your  last  recei- 
ved at  Paris,  in  which  you  delicatdj 
remind  me,  that  your  absence  from 
Herefordshire  has  left  you  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
unhappy  attachment,  of  which  you 
only  returne4  in  time  to  deplore  the 
disastrous  conclusion. 

In  retracing  these  painful  details,  I 
shall  have  to  claim  your  indulgence 
for  palpable  indiscretions,  and  your 
sympatny  for  parental  weakness. 
Were  I  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
my  whole  life,  it  would  alike  exhibit 
a  compound  of  contradictions,  of  hasty 
resolutions,  and  tardy  repentance. 
By  a  fadier,  left  like  myself,  sole 

garent  of  an  only  daughter,  the  est** 
lishment  in  our  neighbourhood  oHf  a 
depot  for  prisoners  of  war  oug^t  na^ 
turally  to  have  been  riewed  with  dia« 
satisfaction  and  distrust;  and  indeed 
these  prudential  considerations  indu« 
oed  me  long  to  do  riolenoe  to  ray  feel- 
ings, by  abstaining  from  honiitelitiea 
towards  a  set  of  bnve  men,  the  ennui 
of  whose  captivity  I  misfat  otherwise 
have  been  tempted  to  alkviate.  After 
meeting  them,  however,  oceasioBally 
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IB  tbe  mMphbomrifcoody  X  fbmid  fotton 
to  ^pi^Bqa  tbe  Hue  of  coodiict  I  had 
pvuined,  (for  tettiiig  aside  the  idea  of 
a  mataal  attachment^  whidi  I  coufeia 
never  oocnned  to  my  imagination,) 
troth  obligea  all  who  know  them  to 
confeasy  tliat  few  French  officers  are, 
in  manners  or  prindplea,  anch  as  a  pa- 
rent of  ordinny  prudence  would  wish 
to  introduce  into  his  fiunily. 

A  Tonng  Italian,  however,  recently 
enrolled  under  the  French  standard,- 
fbfrmed  a  striking  exception  to  the 
petidanee,  the  brutality,  or  the  cox- 
oonbry  of  bis  French  companions, 
and  powerfully  interested  me  by  his 
cjipiesBiye  ooantenanoe,  his  deep  de- 
jection,  and  the  exquisite  skill  and 
taite  whidi  (tboof^h  with  evident  re« 
bictanee,  coDqnered  only  by  his  desire 
to  oUige)  be  occasionally  displayed 
in  die  bewitching  music  of  his  coun- 
bT.  TQl  I  met  Ludorisi,  I  entertsin- 
cd  the  pomilar  error,  diat  Italian  mu- 
ac,  eaieoaated  for  the  exhibition  of 
mere  acienoe  snd  exeention,  (and  in« 
deed  too  often  in  England  perverted 
to  that  aole  olgect,)  was  little  fitted  to 
aflbd  the  heart,  and  to  ex|we8s  its  every 
emotion,  from  the  effusions  of  an  irre- 
sistiblegaiety,  to  theaccentsof  themost 
ooDtagioosmehuicholy.  But  when,  af« 
ler  disBolving  a  breathless  auditoryinto 
ten*  by  one  of  those  simple  national 
airs,  the  melancholy  cadences  of  which 
too  well  recalled  his  absent  country, 
he  suddenly  chased  these  emotions  and 
ilia  own  by  the  playful  strains  of  a 
beaeturoiU,  I  first  owned  the  power  of 
a  nnuic  which  has  no  rival  in  the 
world  ;  and,  perhaps,  naturally  enough 
conceived  the  wish  of  imparting  to  ue 
exqmsite  voice  of  my  Constance,  some- 
what of  this  magicu  influence. 

Wi^  this  view  I  studied  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  young  Italian,  and  found 
in  his  conversadon  abundant  proofs 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  an  amiable 
diapostlion.  His  fiunily,  he  rather  in- 
cidentally than  ostentatiously  men- 
tumed,  was  smong  the  noblest  in  Ve- 
rona,  but  reduced  by  a  series  of  mis* 
fortoncs,  and  particularly  by  the  op« 
poaiiian  of  his  father  to  the  French 
nanrpation,  to  comparative  indigence. 
On  the  death  of  Signor  Luaovisi, 
and  after  all  effiirta  to  preserve  Italy 
from  the  French  yoke  had  failed,  the 
yonng  man,  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort aod  support  of  his  surviving  pa- 
rent, had  been  induced,  reluctantly,  ' 
to  aeeept  a  eomnuaaion  in  an.  Italian 


corps  destined  to  oo^opcrate  in  a  dli« 
tant  expedition,  by  joining  which  ho 

»d  to  reap  glMy,  and  eacape  the 
t  of  his  country's  humiliations. 
Political  opinions,  as  well  aa  the  gen* 
tleneas  of  bis  manners  snd  refinement 
of  his  pnrsnits,  tended  to  estrange  him 
from  tne  society  of  his  companwns  in 
captivity,  and  the  recent  loss  of  his 
pdother,  by  increasing  his  despondence, 
incressed  my  sympathy  for  a  grief  ao 
natural  and  unaflected.  The  early 
lessons  of  this  lamented  parent  had*  I 
was  happy  to  perceive,  proved  aa  yet  a 
complete  antidote  against  the  infidelity 
of  his  companions,  while  the  good  sense 
of  an  enlightened  miud  escaped  tbe 
opposite  weakness  of  supersdtimi. 

Foreseeing  (as  I  thought)  from  all 
diese  observations,  litde  danger  to  the 
mind  or  morals  of  my  child,  from  an 
occasional  intercourse,  which  promised 
many  advantsffes  tovmds  the  eomple- 
don  of  her  education  in  those  points 
most  difficult  to  be  supplied  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  I  ventnred  toeivo 
Ludovisi  first  a  particular,  and  men 
a  general  inritation,  his  delicacy  and 
reserve  in  availing  himself  of  which, 
confirmed  my  favourable  opinion. — 
Music  and  Italian  literature  were  of 
course  the  chief  topics  in  these  preli- 
minuy  visits,  and  I  perceived  with 
parental  pride,  that  mj  danghter'a 
proficiency  in  both  astonished,  aa  well 
as  interested  Ludorisi,  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  requeat  as  delicately  made 
as  it  was  gratefully  acquiesced  m,  that 
he  would  devote  to  their  perfection  a 
litde  of  that  redundant  leisure  of  which 
he  ^linglv  complained. 

Althougn  little  endtled  to  claim  the 
praise  of  penetration  or  saeadty,  I  ne- 
vertheless think  I  should  have  been 
struck  with  anything  like  those  sud- 
den prepossessions  whidi  young  peo- 
ple, thus  thrown  together,  have  some- 
times conceived  for  each  other:  but 
no  such  symptoms  were  visible.  Dif- 
ference of  country,  of  religion,  snd  of 
fortune,  made  Ludoviri  at  first  con- 
sider his  young  pupil  merely  aa  the 
daughter  of  one,  who,  by  rousing  him 
from  solitude  and  dejection,  had  a 
claim  upon  his  gratitude ;  while  Con- 
stance passed  from  the  shyness,  with 
which  ner  retired  education  made  her 
regard  every  stranger,  insensibly  to  a 
desree  of  innocent  confidence  and  fa- 
muiarity,  which  the  unassuming  man- 
ners of  ner  preceptor  were  particular- 
ly calculated  to  inspire*    Lulled  into 
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oiitT  by  this  aipptceot  iodi&rmoe* 
and  ilelighted  with  the  urogrew  Con* 
stinoe  hourly  made  under  one,  who 
handled  the  pencil  with  the  eaae^^if 
not  the  correctness  of  a  master^ — who 
inake  French  and  Italian  with  equal 
^uency, — and  whose  lessons  and  ex- 
ample soon  enriched  her  powerful  and 
flexible  voice  with  those  charms  of 
taste  and  feeling  so  seldom  acquired 
oat  of  Italy, — I  gave  myself  up  to 
visions  of  parental  pride  and  exulta- 
tion. 

Months  roUed  on  in  a  species  of 
pleasing  dream,  from  which  all  seem- 
ed spontaneously  to  awake,  when  the 
return  of  peace,  and  consequent  resti- 
tution of  prisoners,  rendered  a  separa- 
tion apparently  inevitable.  The  fed- 
ings  wnich  I  myself  experienced  in 
looking  forward  to  Ludovisi's  depar- 
ture, (for  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  immediately  prepared,)  were  suffi- 
ciently painful  to  have  taught  me  to 
appreciate  those  of  Constance,  the  sup- 

Sression  of  which  was,  I  have  now  no 
oubt,  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  and 
lingering  illness,  during  which  the 
sympathy  of  Ludovisi  was  my  only 
consolation.  Though  this  event  re- 
tarded his  return  to  the  Continent, 
(now  rendered  no  longer  compulsory, 
by  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  su- 
pernumerary corps  to  which  he  had 
belonged,)  yet  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
cause  of  my  daughter  s  illness,  as  well 
as  the  light  it  had  thrown  on  the  state 
of  his  own  heart,  taught  this  naturally 
honourable  young  man  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  a  society  which  he  had 
not  yet  strength  of  mind  wholly  to  re- 
linquish. His  visits  became  short  and 
constrained,  and  his  health,  which  the 
climate  of  England  had  beifore  affect- 
ed, seemed  also  to  decline.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  hints  of  offi- 
cious neighbours,  at  length  roused  me 
from  my  infatuation,  and,  like  all 
those  who  have  great  reason  to  be 
angry  with  themselves,  I  preferred 
discharging  the  weight  of  my  indig- 
nation on  the  comparatively  innocent 
accomjplices  of  my  foUy,  with  a  vio- 
lence foreign  to  my  nature,  and  totally 
at  variance  with  all  my  previous  un- 
limited indi^lgenoe.  I  reproached  my 
daughter  and  Ludovisi  wiUi  abusing 
my  faidlity  to  destroy  my  peace,  and 
concealing  an  attachment,  which,  till 
I  thus  imprudently  defied  iu  strength, 
had  never  been,  on  either  side,  em- 
bodied in  language. 


There  are  instanops  in  Ae  Uvea  of 
all  men,  especially  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  the  slaves  of  impulse,  in 
ivhich  they  seem  to  step  out  of  them* 
selves,  to  act  a  foreign  character,  and^ 
in  so  doing,  communicate  to  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  a  portion 
of  their  own  inconsistency. ,  Knowing 
me  as  you  do,  it  would  scarce  surprise 
you  to  have  heard,  that,  melted  by  the 
distress  of  two  young  and  ingenuous 
lovers,  and  conscious  of  my  own  cn^St* 
ble  negligence,  I  had  yielded  an  imme- 
diate consent  to  a  union,  repugnant 
to  my  oninions  and  destructive  of  my 
dearest  nopes.  This,  at  least,  wouM 
have  been  consistent  and  characteris- 
tic folly.  The  obvious  course  pointed 
out  by  reason,  was,  by  paternal  remon- 
strances, and  an  appeal  to  those  senti* 
ments  of  honour  which  as  yet  Ludo^ 
visi  had  never  forfeited,  to  wean  both 
parties  from  an  attachment,  hitherto 
unavowed,  and  the  ineligibility  of 
which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  de- 
monstrate. But  by  an  inexplicable 
fatality,  I  threatened  when  I  should 
have  persuaded,  and  irritated  instead 
of  conciliating.  My  injudicious  at- 
tack drew  from  Ludovisi  an  indignant 
avowal  of  a  passion,  which  under  other 
circiunstances  he  had  determined  to 
bury  in  eternal  silence ;  and  my 
daughter,  whom  one  soothing  expres- 
sion would  probably  have  mSted  into 
tearful  acquiescence,  derived  from  m  v 
harshness  a  determination,  of  whicn 
neither  she  nor  myself  believed  her 
to  be  capable.    She  confessed  to  me, 

iwhat  she  then  for  the  first  time  oon- 
essed  to  herself,)  that  daily  and  hour- 
ly intercourse  with  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  man  had  insensi- 
bly ripened  into  a  solid  and  unaltera- 
ble attachment,  and  seriously,  thouj^ 
tremblingly  asked,  whether  I  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  prgudioes  of 
country  and  fortune  that  happinesa^ 
which  I  had  ever  fondly  assured  her  it 
was  the  ol^ect  of  my  life  to  promote. 
Here  again  Constance,  in  exchanging 
the  tenderness  of  supplication  for  a  tone 
of  deliberate  firmness,  which  I  oon- 
.  strued  into  undutifulness,  equally  mia- 
took  her  interests;  and  my  answer 
was  calculated  to  extinguish  every 
hope  of  my  concurrence  to  a  union,  of 
which  I  bitterly  enumerated  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Silent  but  not  convinced,  awed 
but  not  softened,  Constance  was  rou- 
sed from  (he  state  of  mute  dcjectioa 
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into  ^Mch  my  tereritr  hMd  plunged 
her,  by  the  recital  of  the  injurious 
iTCAtment  I  had  hiTished  on  her  lovet, 
md  which  he  hore  irith  t  dignified 
mJMneaB  on  which  I  now  reflect  with 
dutme.     After  a  few  days  passed  in  a 
slate  of  mutual  constraint  and  es- 
trsngement,  contrasting  hut  too  forci« 
hlr  widi  our  former  unreserved  con- 
fidence, we  were  surprised  hy  a  visit 
from  my  sister,  who^  asif  possessed  with 
ibt  nme  evil  genius,  already  sworn  to 
destni7  our  peace,  completed  hy  her 
indisoeet    asperity  the  triumph   of 
passion  over  duty  in  the  mind  of  my 
Dxiguided  daughter.  From  the  hour- 
ly Bsrcasms  of  n^  aunt,  from  a  pater- 
nal severity  she  had  nevec  before  for  a 
monwBt  escperienced,  from  the  already 
nj^eted,  and  now  more  than  ever  dis- 
tasteful assiduities  of  her  cousin,  is  it 
much  to  be  wondered  that  a  child  of 
seventeen,  depiited  hy  seclusion  even 
cf  die  scanty  experience  of  her  years, 
should  escape,  to  shelter  herself  in  a 
lofo^s  anna,  from  a  storm  which  her 
knowledge  of  my  temper  must  have 
tSBsht  her  to  look  upon  as  temporarv  ? 
LnSovisi  yet  lingered  in  theneign- 
bonrhood,    and   conceiving    himself 
emancipated   by  mv  injustice  from 
tibose  restrainta  which  the  laws  of  hos- 
nt^ty  and  gratitude  had  formerly 
imposed,  soon  prevailed  on  Constance 
to  take  the  fatal  step,  and  trust  to 
time  and  paternal  tenderness  fot  a  re- 


in as  doing,  I  find  myself  compel- 
led to  allow  that'no  sordid  or  interest- 
ed motive  actuated  one,  whom,  had  I 
thought  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
hard,  indeed,  to  forgive.  With  pre- 
mature reason,  and  uncommon  steadi- 
ness, Lndovisi  unites  somewhat  of  the 
cfaaracteriatic  insouciance  of  his  coun- 
try, which  permitted  him  as  little  to 
caienlate  the  advantages,  as  to  appre- 
ciate the  evils,  of  the  step  he  haa  in 
view.  Feeling  that  equalitv  in  birth 
(duefly  indin^sable  m  Italian  mar- 
litfa)  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his 
h£ved,  he  only  rgoioed  to  hear  that 
a  small  legacy,  which  my  daughter 
could  immediately  daim,  joined  to  a 
remittance  he  had  received  of  the  tri- 
fling xeversion  accruing  to  him  from 
the  death  of  his  mother,  would  place 
them  above  immediate  want,  ana  al- 
low him,  in  the  event  of  my  remain- 
log  inexorable,  to  gratify  his  national 
pnde  by  ahowing  his  bride  that  be- 


loted  Italy,  whidi,  is  a  reaidenee,  be 
was  for  her  sake  willinff  to  renocmee. 
These  pardcnlars  I  Teamed  from  «i 
letter  which  Constance  wrote  to  «i 
young  female  friend,  the  sole  compa- 
nion of  her  childhood,  whom,  with 
commendable  discretion,  she  had  fot^ 
borne  to  implicate  in  her  disobedience* 
For  me,  she  left  a  few  lines  expressive 
of  the  warmest  filial  affection,  deplo- 
ring the  fatal  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween a  temporary  sacrifice  of  my  fla- 
vour, and  the  eternal  surrender  of  the 
happiness  of  her  future  life;  and  en* 
treating  that  forgiveness  which  a  se» 
cret  presentimaot  seemed  to  sav  would 
be  granted  and  received  with  equal 
transport.    She  concluded  hj  a  fer- 
vent hope,  that  by  an  immediate  an« 
swer,  addressed  to  the  care  of  a  mutual 
friend,  I  would  tranquilliae  her  mind, 
and  obviate,  by  opening  my  arms  to 
the  most  afl^cttonate  of  children,  the 
necenity  of  her  foUowing  the  fortunea 
of  her  husband  to  hie  native  country. 
So  little  had  I  been  prepared  for  tiua 
dedsive  step,  that  all  otner  emotions 
were  at  first  lost  in  painful  surprise. 
This  would,  in  all  probability,  had  I 
been  left  alone,  soon  have  given  place 
to  those  relentings  of  parental  tender- 
ness, on  which  my  mtherto  idolhsed 
child  had  perhaps  rather  too  obrious- 
Iv  relied ;  but  that  circumstance,  care- 
fully commented  on  by  my  indignant 
sister,  conspired  with  her'  own  stem 
suggestions  to  make  me  ashamed  of  an 
immediate  compliance  with  my  poor 
child's  request.    With  a  stoicism,  on 
which  I  now  look  hack  with  wonder,  I 
sufifered  some  time  to  elapse  without 
dispatching  those  conciliatory  words, 
which  would  have  saved  me  much 
subsequent  sufiering.    My  daughter 
(as  I  learned  from  my  correspondent 
in  London)  flew,  immediately  on  her 
return  from  Scotland,  to  seek  those 
consolatory  tidings  which  it  was  not 
then  in  his  power  to  afilbrd,  and  his 
description  or  the  agonies  into  which 
she  was  thrown  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  hopes  so  sanguine,  inflicted 
pangs  yet  more  severe  upon  her  father. 
It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to 
learn,  that  the  aflbctionate  letter  which 
I  wrote,  as  soon  as  Nature  gained  the 
ascendency,  must  have  reached  her, 
as  it  was  taken  away  in  her  name  from 
the  banker's,  thougn  she  was  too  much 
agitated  again  to  odl  in  person — Yet 
ita  tenor  was  such,  as  to  make  it  mat- 
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ler  of  mrpxiie,  m  well  as  regret,  that 
she  diouldy  after  its  receipt,  na?e  per- 
severed in  flying  from  a  parent,  whose 
arms  were,  tnus  but  too.  readily  open* 
ed  to  receive  htsr ! — ^I  lingered  on  a 
few  anxious  days  in  London,  and  then, 
as  you  know,  followed  to  Paris,  where 
I  rondly  hope,  should  I  not  succeed 
in  tracing  tnem,  at  least  to  receive, 
forwarded  from  home,  such  a  dutiful 
and  consolatory  answor  as  my  letter 
ms  calculated  to  call  forth.  In  it,  I 
had  inclosed  a  letter  of  credit,  both  on 
my  banker  in  town  and  on  the  most 
respectable  foreign  houses,  (though 
the  latter,  I  flattered  myself,  would  be 
superfluous,)  so  that  I  felt  easy  on  the 
score  of  her  pecuniary  comforts — I  had 
hoped,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  that  this 
might  have  afforded  some  dew  to  their 
motions,  but  I  found  from  Lafitte  that 


no  iqiplicaUon  bad  been  made  to  him 
for  money,  by  the  thoughtless  and 
disinterested  enemy  of  my  j^ace.  The 
sum  indeed,  insignificant  as  it  wa8,witfa 
which  they  started,  could  not  yet  be  ex- 
hausted.— Italy,  I  know,  must  be  their 
ultimate  object,  and  thither,  of  course, 
I  now  bend  my  steps,  with  slender 
hopes  from  aught  but  time  and  reflec- 
tion, which  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
my  repentant  child  to  my  feet. 

At  Geneva,  where  I  must  pass  a  day 
or  two  among  the  surviving  relations 
of  my  poor  Louise,  I  shall  have  me- 
lancholy recollections  in  abundance. 
Would  to  God  they  might  be  gladden- 
ed by  tidings  of  all  she  has  left  to  at- 
tach me  to  life !  ^ 

Yours  ever, 

£.  Selwtn. 


Chapter  II. 


SDWAKD  SELWYN  TO  THB  RSV£BEND  JOSEPH  TREVOR. 


Geneva,  July  18 — . 

Hqw  shall  I  communicate  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,  the  various  emotions 
which  swelled  my  bosom  on  re-en- 
tering Geneva,  connected  as  is  every 
feature  of  its  lake  and  mountains  with 
the  gloomiest  and  happiest  periods  of 
my  existence,  with  (what  seems,  in- 
deed, an  inversion  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture) the  sorrows  of  my  youth,  and 
the  happiness  of  my  maturer  life ! 

There  are,  in  every  man's  history, 
passages,  which  he  would  fain  oblite- 
rate even  from  his  own  memory,  and 
which,  viewed  even  through  the  vista 
of  years,  fill  his  bosom  with  remorse, 
and  crimson  his  cheek  in  solitude- 
Follies,  though  their  remembrance 
may  excite  wholesome  repentance,  it 
can  seldom  be  profitable  to  relate ;  but 
my  youth  was  darkened  with  errors 
far  more  singular  and  inexcusable  than 
those  which  fashion  sanctions  and  or- 
dinary youth  indulges.  On  this  spot, 
and  this  alone,  where  every  dash  of 
the  midnight  wave  recalls  the  strange 
history,  do  I  for  the  first  time  feel 
prompted  to  impart  to  you  events, 
whicn,  while  they  exhibit  in  a  stronger 
light  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
of  your  friend's  character,  may  give 
him  a  deeper  claim  on  that  compassion 
which  his  recent  griefs  demand. 

You  are  already  aware  that  I  was 
educated  at  Geneva,  and  at  a  period 


when  the  hollow  sarcasms  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  eloquent  sophistry  of  Rousseav, 
exposed  at  this  their  shrine  the  prin- 
ciples of  youth  to  an  ordeal  which  few, 
alas !  haa  steadiness  entirely  to  resist 
The  cold  derision  of  the  apostle  of  in- 
fidelity made  little  impression  on  my 
mind,  but  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  the  champion  of  suicide  and  equality 
too  often  made  the  ''worse  appear  the 
better  reason."  I  read  and  wordiipped, 
until  I  had  created  an  ideal  world. 

In  the  midst  of  these  daneerous 
reveries,  I  became  of  age,  aira  was 
summoned  to  England  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  estate.  Inexperienced  as  I 
was,  I  soon  discovered  that  mv  guar- 
dian, a  wily  man  of  law,  wno  had 
availed  himself  of  my  father's  decli- 
ning years  to  abuse  his  confidence,  had 
enriched  himself  at  my  expense,  to  an 
extent  which  made  acquiescence  im- 
possible. To  the  law  I  triumphantly 
resorted,  with  all  the  confidence  the 
justice  of  my  claims  could  inspire ;  but 
my  trustee  had,  by  his  professional 
knowledge,  entrenched  himself  behind 
technical  barriers,  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  truth  and  reason ;  I  lost  my 
cause,  and  the  laws  of  mj  country 
became,  in  my  eyes,  contnyances  to 
sanction  crime  and  defy  punishment. 

I  had  an  only  sister,  whom  I  recol- 
lected but  as  a  lovely  child,  and  whom 
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mj  Euacy  bad  invested  with  the  perw 
Wtioiw  of  a  Julie.  Judge  with  what 
reoew^d  indignation  I  viewed  the 
^aaimeli  of  an  artifida]  dvilizationj, 
when  I  learned  that  strong  measures 
bad  been  adopted  by  the  aunt  to  whose 
care  she  waa  consigned^  to  prevent  her 
ioraung  a  connexion  unsuitable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  prejudiced  aristocracy  I 

I  heard  with  exultation  ihat  slie  had 
escaped  to  nnite  her  destiuy  with  that 
cf  her  lover^  and  flew  as  soon  as  the 
dedaion  of  my  law*&uit  left  me  at 
Hberty,  to  the  retreat  where  I  expect^ 
•d  to  iind  the  happiness  of  the  golden 
age  I    A  few  weeks  had  sufficed 


to 
awaken  my  poor  Bella  from  her  dream 
Qf  passion^  and  to  rob  her  hero  of  those 
qnalitiea  with  which  romance  and  op* 

Kitionbadalone  invested  him,  I  had 
tened  to  sanction  with  my  presence 
their  fttokn  vows,  and  came  only  in 
tame  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  a  sepa« 
ntioa  which  the  peace  of  my  poor  de- 
luded sister  rendered  indispensable. 
I)i4appoiBted  in  the  amount  of  her 
£artQa^  the  native  brutality  of  his 
character  aoon  took  place  of  ill- 
fiBigHed  tenderness ;  to  free  her  from 
parseoation,  I  purchased  a  commission 
in  the  unworthy  object  of  her  child- 
lib  partiality,  and  retired  with  her  to 
Herefordshire,  to  enjoy  in  my  paternal 
maiasion  that  seclusion  which  her 
Woiaoded  feelings  made  desirable.. 

Here  we  remained  for  some  time  ; 
hat,  dis^sted  with  the  bluntness  of 
oar  malic  neighbours,  and  thdr  rude 
fflbats  to  console  and  amuse  us,  I  flew 
ftr  variety  to  the  dissipation  of  Lon- 
don, leaving  my  sister  under  the  care 
of  her  now  reconciled  aunt,  to  enjoy 
the  onlv  alleviation  her  sorrows  a£ 
nutted  m  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mother* 

<  Like  all  those  who  resort  to  disd- 
pataoDy  neither  from  the  irredstible 
ntee  of  pasaion,  nor  the  insensible 
control  of  habit,  but  experimentally, 
to  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  I 
phuiged  headlong  into  the  vortex ; 
drinJdDg  and  playing,  not  because 
dtbergaveme  the  slightest  pleasure, 
bat  beouiae  I  had  heiurd  them  extol- 
led as  spedfica  agunat  pain. 

In  mj  ease,  however,  the  remedy 
ftevcd  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  I 
awoke  frcm .  a  aix-months'  revel  with 
ibaUavd  nerve%  a  drained  purse,  and 
a  lettlcd  despondency  of  nund,  which 
4ven  now  X  shudder  to  look  back 
>||wii*  Soiddesj  from  disappointed 
Vol.  XXJ. 


passion,  are  (whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary)  more  common  id  other 
pountries  than  in  England ;  but  I  fear 
that  in  the  number  of  those  proceed- 
ing from  mere  weariness  of  life,  our 
foggy  atmosphere  must  ever  retain  its 
"  bad  eminence."    I  paid  my  debts^ 
settled  my  estate  on  my  dster  and  her 
unborn  babe,  and  at  the  age  of  threes 
and-twcnty,  left  England  with  a  fixed 
purpose  (1  shudder  while  I  write  it) 
to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  on  the 
spot  where  self-destruction  had  first 
been  consecrated  as  a  virtue  ! 

I  travelled  to   Geneva  with  more 
than  English  rapidity,  by  the  way  of 
Flanders  and  Alsace ;  determined  that 
neither  the  fasdnations  of  Paris,  nor 
the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  should  di- 
vert me  from  my  gloomy  purpose. 
The  French  Revolution  had  for  some 
time  been  going  on,  and  like  all  the 
young,  and  many  of  the  oldest  and 
wisest  of  that  period,  I  had  hailed  it 
as  a  renovation  of  the  human  race. 
Its  horrors  were,  however,  beginning 
to  belie  tliese  fond  anticipations,  and 
tales  of  blood  and  misery  from  every 
quarter,  added  social  calamity  to  pri- 
vate dejection.    Geneva  was  too  weU 
leavened  with  democraticd  prindples 
and  speculative  infidelity,  not  to  fol« 
low  tne  example ;  and  political  oon« 
vulsions,  (like  the  waves  of  her  own 
lake,}  the  more  formidable  from  the 
narrow   sphere  within   which   they 
raged,  desolated  that  flourishing  and 
industrious  commonwealth.  I  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  sad  fruits 
of  anarchy,  in  the  exile  and  ruin  of 
many  I  had  loved  and  honoured ;  and 
to  see  coldness,  distrust,  and  poverty, 
usurp  the  place  of  cordiality  and  loy, 
under  the  lately  hospitable  roofs  c^ 
Geneva.    But  1  was  at  this  period 
too  selfish  for  sympathy,  and  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  public  distress,  to 
shun  all  my  former  acquaintance,  and 
fortify  my  resolution  to  quit  a  world 
so  fertile  in  mlseij.    To  a  mind  in 
this  peculiar  and  irritable  state,  the 
slightest  inddent  will  sometimes  prove 
the  single  drop  which  the  cup  can  no 
longer  bear  without  overflowing.    A 
&vourite  French  servant,  who  had  at- 
tended me  from  the  time  I  first  came 
abroad,  with  every  demonstration  of 
aflecUonate  fidelity,  availed  himself  of 
the  relaxation  lately  introduced  hito 
the  code  of  morality,  and  of  the  vid- 
nlty  to  the  frontiers  of  his  own  nngn- 
verned  country,  to  decamp  with  the 
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few  valuables  I  possessed,  which,  by 
the  by,  in  reward  for  hia  faithful 
services,  I  had  taken  care  to  secure  to 
liim  after  my  death.  Inconsiderable 
as  was  my  loss,  this  fresh  proof  of  hu- 
man depravity  put  the  consummation 
to  the  (iisgust  of  life  which  I  had  so 
long  cherished,  and  depositing  with 
my  banker  a  letter  addressed  to  my 
sister,  containing  what  I  was  pleased 
to  call  my  motives  for  this  fatal  step^ 
I  left  the  city  on  the  following  even- 
ing, previous  to  the  hour  of  shutting 
the  gates,  and  wandered  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  I  yet  tremble  to  recall, 
towards  an  adjoining  suburb,  formed 
of  detacheil  villas,  whose  gardens  ex- 
tend to  the  lake. 

One  of  these  had  been  the  summer 
residence  of  a  family  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants, whose  hospitalities  I  had  fre* 
quently  shared;  and,  knowing  it  to 
be  at  present  unoccupied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
I  felt  a  strange  satisfaction  in  select- 
ing as  the  scene  of  my  premature  ca- 
tastrophe, a  spot  which  I  had   only 
beheld  enlivened  with  innocent  festi- 
vity.   In  a  summer-house  in  the  gar- 
der?,  overhanging  the  lake,  I  had  par- 
taken, not  three  years  before,  of  a  col- 
lation with   a  joyous  group— where 
were  they  ?  Tlie  venerable  patriarch 
of  the  circle  was  no  more ;   exempt 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had 
sunk  under  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try, recommending  to  his  son  (who, 
with  the  rashness  of  youth,  had  eager- 
ly embraced  the   popidar    opinions) 
tnat  moderation,  alas  !  at  this  period 
known  onlv  by  name.     The  young 
inan  (as  I  had  casually  learned)  ha- 
ving plunged  headlong  in  the  excesses 
of  party,  had,   by  the  perfidy  of  a 
partner,  lost  the  whole  of  his  father's 
patiently  accumulated  wealth ;  he  had 
fled  no  one  knew  whither;  and  the 
widow  and  an  only  daughter,  doubly 
bereaved,  had  the  pressure  of  domes- 
tic misfortune  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  public  calamity.  Wisdom  and  vir- 
tue had  failed  to  exempt  from  suffer- 
ing the  hoary  head  of  the  elder  Pr^ 
ville.    Generosity  and  patriotism  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  Auguste ;  not  even 
the  consciousness  of  worth  and  inno- 
cence could  dry  the  tears  of  Louise 
and  her  mother.    What  then  had  I 
to  expect  in  a  world  Uiua  filled  with 
evils,  which  I  had  neither  experience 
to  avert,  merit  to  disarm,  nor  fortitude 
to  bear  }  Lost  in  these  gloom j  reflec« 


tions,  I  paced  along  the  narrow  foot- 
path which  skirted  the  line  of  gtrdents 
naif  tempted  to  anticipate  my  fate,  by 
plunging  into  the  unruffled  moonligfat 
waters,  before  I  should  reach  a  pro- 
jecting tree,  by  the  aid  of  whoee 
branches  I  proposed  gaining  aeoess  to 
the  garden  I  had  assigned  for  the  de« 
nouement  of  the  trag^y. 

I  had  seized  a  pendent  branch  of  the 
weli  known  weeping  willow,  which 
overhung  a  spot  in  the  garden  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  departed  worth,  and 
just  as  by  its  assistance  I  succeeded 
in  swinging  myself  over  the  top  of  the 
wall,  an  unexpected  rustling  among 
the  shrubs  startled  me,  a  fierce  roioe 
demanded  the  reason  of  myintnuioD, 
and  I  felt  myself  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
an  assailant  of  superior  strength. 

Self-preservation  (however  superflu- 
ous it  might  seem  in  one  bent  on  self- 
destruction)  instinctively  prompted  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  my  unknown 
antagonist ;  but  when  on  his  repeating 
his  cnallenge,  and  dragging  me  from 
the  dark  spot  of  our  first  encounter 
into  the  full  moonDght,  I  recognised 
in  him  the  young  andunfortanateheff 
of  the  premises  I  was  about  to  pnH 
fane  with  suicide,  I  glowed  witii  fal« 
shame  at  the  idea  of  the  less  honoura- 
ble designs  of  which  I  was  naturally 
suspected. 

My  dress  and  appearance  dissipated 
these  suspicions,  although  the  sombre 
agitation  under  which  Pr^ville  la- 
boured prevented  the  recognition  from 
being  at  first  mutual.  We  had  not  met 
since  my  return  from  England,  and 
much  had  occurred  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  youthfiil  pastimes. 

By  degrees,  nowever,  the  idea  of  oar 
former  intercourse  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  man,  and  relaxing  hk 
grasp,  he  exclaimed,  "Happy  English- 
man, are  you  come  to  tJie  scenes  of 
former  hospitality  to  insult  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  mined  family,  and  dis^ 
turb  the  last  farewell  of  its  wretched 
descendant  to  the  haunts  of  happier 
days?  Tttk  minutes  lata',  and  the 
quiet  bosom  of  his  native  wateis 
would  for  ever  have  closed  over  hli 
errors  and  his  griefii." 

I  hastily  disclaimed  all  purpose  of 
intrusion,  where  I  had  mysdf  soiight 
and  expected  privacy,  and  my  own 
diseased  frame  of  mind  yielding  to 
the  potent  influence  of  real  and  psp* 
donable  anguish,  I  felt  a  strange  sn- 
xiety  to  reconcile  Angoste  to  an  cx« 
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f,  wliich,  a  few  momeots  before 
1  doomed  it  heroiim  to  reikiqaub* 

Smne  eonackms  of  m j  preaeDce,  or 
#f  Buy  VMie  attempt  at  ecNuoktum, 
he  gloomily  contmaed^ "  My  own  niia- 
lortaiMS  and  those  of  my  eouiitry» 
h«m«ver  grieroas,  metlmikB  I  could 
endioo;  bat  I  ahriiik  from  witnessiiig 
the  dleiit  ootrow  that  concumes  the 
pole  efaeek  of  my  mother^  and  withen 
the  yoothfbl  bloora  of  Louiae.  Can 
I  MO  beinga  latriy  nurroimded  with 
opokaee  and  Ivswy,  reduced  by  my 
own  foDy  and  tbe  perfidy  of  mail- 
land,  to  labear  for  a  preoarioua  aub« 
auteooe  ?  bein^Bf  too^  whose  innooenoe 
and  zerinatkm  woidd  wttng  a  heart 
of  atone  r  I  can  neither  rdieve  nor 
endure  their  misfbrtnnes,  but  I  can 
at  Icaat  rid  them,  of  the  odiooa  presence 
of  tbdr  author  J" 

InfiMtnated  as  I  m^^f  was^  and 
ni|9Bd  to  self^destniction  by  motives 
still  mote  Itttile  and  inoondosive,  the 
widncas  of  another  yet  struck  me  for** 
cibiy.  it  was  easy  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of^  consoling  afflicted  rektrrea 
by  adding  to  their  distress  an  irrepom 
ffu^  ealamit^y  and  the  cowardice  of 
eseaping  from  the  sight  of  their  pri« 
vationa  by  withdrawing  the  only  sup** 
port  which  could  ever  alleviate  or  re« 
asovethem. 

"  Were  my  case  a  similar  one,"  add- 
ed I,  (with  the  usual  sophistry  whidi 
aerates  our  own  situations  Irom  all 
era,)  **  were  there  a  single  virtu- 
eoa  human  being  dependent  on  me 
ior  support  a&d  happiness,  I  would 
yet  ooBsent  to  resume  the  burden  of 
CKistwice.  But  though  1  am  not  call« 
ed  ODj  aa  yeu  are,  by  imperious  duty, 
to  BsJce  this  saecifioe,  it  teaches  me  to 
preserve  to  the  conununity  a  life  more 
oscfuL  I  will  live  another  day,  that  I 
may  secure  to  you  the  meaoa  of  en« 
gaging  afsain  in  the  hiudable  pursuit 
9i  that  affluence,  which  year  amiable 
fiimdy  so  richly  deserve  and  so  ho- 
nawably  employed." 

The  uf  ty  nsind  of  Aoguste,  which 
nnder  other  eircumstanoes  would  have 
leeoiled  from  the  idea  of  pecuniary 
ebHgstiema  to  a  stranger,  was  reoenciled 
to  the  proposal  by  the  hope  of  indu- 
cing me,  by  the  mild  inftuesoe  of  his 
mtiUur  and  sister^  and  the  spectacle  of 
dieir  restored  happiness,  to  forego  all 
tlmgfau  of  resigning  an  eiisteuce^ 
whicb,  to  them  at  least,  would  hence- 
Ivth  be  aoproeieu^  and  on  these  eon- 
ditiona  akne  madd  he  eonasnt  to  avail 
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hirotelf  of  any  off^r  to  advance  the 
sum  requisite  to  restore  the  credit  of 
his  loiu;  established  firm. 

As  the  reflection  of  his  own  pallid 
and  emaciated  countenance  in  a  glass, 
will  often  inflict  upon  a  patient-  a 
shock  more  salutary  and  impressive 
than  the  most  solemn  warnings  of  his 
physician,  even  so  did  the  appalling 
miage  of  our  own  intended  crime,  aa 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  startle  us  both  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  and  put  to  flight  for  ever  the 
illusions  of  passion  and  sophistry.  On 
the  i^t  so  lately  designed,  to  termi« 
nate  the  existence  and  usefulness  of 
two  misguided  youths^  did  we  blesa 
Providence  for  our  almost  miraculous 
rencontre,  and  swear  to  live  hence* 
forth  to  our  duties,  and  to  each  other. 

Fain  would  we  have  immediately 
renewed  these  vows  at  the  feet  of  Ma- 
dame de  Preville,  and  gladdened  her 
maternal  heart  with  renovated  hopes ; 
but  the  moon  was  yet  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  several  hours  must  elapse 
before  we  could  procure  admittance 
at  the  rigidly-guarded  gates  of  the 
town.  Incapable  of  repose,  we  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  walking  some 
miles  along  those  enchanting  banks,  to 
which  moonlight  lends,  if  possible,  a 
softer  charm*  Our  hearts  were  alike 
too  full  for  total  silence,  or  connected 
discourse;  but  they  softened  within 
us,  as  we  poured  into  each  other's  bo- 
som disjointed  effusions  of  past  an** 
guish,  present  gratitude,  and  future 
hopes.  Our  return  from  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  the  nuld  influence  of  the 
scene,  the  small  still  voice  of  piety 
lulling  to  rest  the  waves  of  passion* 
disposed  us  to  charity  with  all  man- 
kind. Auguste  forgave  his  political 
persecutors  and  his  faithless  partner ;. 
and  I  ceased  to  think  that  one  earth 
could  not  contain  me  and  my  perjured 
guardian.  The  transitions  of  senti- 
ment  and  feeling,  the  revolution  of 
character  experienced  by  both  in  the 
eourse  of  that  eventful  night,  might 
have  furnished  sensations  for  a  long 
life. 

The  concourse  of  marker-boata» 
which  lent  animadon  to  the  lake,  and 
the  sounds  of  rustic  labour  which  en« 
livened  the  banka,  convinced  us  that 
Ingress  to  the  city  was  now  practi* 
cable ;  and  our  haggard  countenances 
and  disordered  appearance  rendered 
us  naturally  desirous  to  make  our  en-« 
tte^  as  early  ae  pOfisibk*  to  elude  ob^r 
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leirvfttion.  We  huShried  qiiicklv  through 
the  lofty  arcade  which  line  tne streets^ 
where  already  the  busy  hum  of  men 
was  heard,  and  where  theF  innume- 
rable fenanta  of  the  small  shops  and 
booths  were  patiently  arranging  their 
Various  commodities  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. My  heart  smote  me  for  the 
flnt  time  at  the  sight  of  So  much 
humble  and  cheerful  industry,  of 
which  no  place  in  the  world  exhibits 
more  appearance  than  Genera. 

Other  emotionssucceeded,  as^  scarce- 
ly able  to  keep  pace  with  the  breath- 
less haste  of  my  companion,  I  follow-^ 
ed  )iis  footst^s  into  an  obscure  street, 
tad,  ascending  an  interminable  dark 
ttair-case,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
door  of  an  apartment  sufBoiently  in* 
dicatlve  of  poverty.  "  Here,"  said  he; 
(speaking  low  and  rapidly,  a  slight 
tmge  of  nis  former  bitterness  of  ex- 
pression passing  over  his  features,) 
**  here  live  the  widow  and  daughter 
«if  Louis  de  Pr^ville  r  He  grew  pale, 
and,  supporting  himself  against  the 
wall,  appeared  so  manifestly  overcome 
by  the  approaching  interview,  that  I 
then,  for  the  first  time,  adverted  to  its 

Sossible  e^ct  on  the  unprepared  in^ 
ividuals  within. 

Representing  to  Augusts  that  the 
health  and  feelings  of  his  mother  and 
sister  required  a  previous  preparation 
unattainable  at  that  early  hour,  whidi 
precluded  the  admission  of  a  stranger, 
I  dragged  him,  reluctant  but  passive, 
down  Uie  gloomy  staircase.  It  was 
now  my  turn  to  lead  the  way  to  my 
own  lodgings,  where  my  absence  had 
excited  jconsiderable  uneasiness;  which, 
however,  it  was  not  difficult  to  dispel 
by  simply  stating,  that  having  pro- 
longed my  ramble  of  the  preceding 
Ovening,  I  had  outstaid  the  hour  of 
locking  the  gates,  a  restraint  at  all 
times  impatiently  submitted  to  by 
Englishmen. 

My  companion  was  soon  recognised 
by  my  landlady,  (the  widow  of  a  book* 
seller,)  whose  simple  expressions  of 
delight  on  seeing  again  this  "  enfant 
prodigue,"  (as  she  truly  called  him,) 
afforded  a  fUint  anticipation'  of  the 
probable  transports  of  his  mother, 
whom  we  could  with  diffieultv  restrain 
Our  hostess  from  immediately  and  a« 
bnq>tly  apprising  of  his  weUfaM  and 
letum* 

In  the  course  of  an  attempt  at  breaks* 
fast,  which  each  exerted  himself  m 
raan  to  leeomneDd  to  tho  ether,  U 


Sehrtfn  in  Settrch  of  a  Dangkier, 


IJW 


occurred  to  us,  timt  the  acqualntAnce 
of  my  landlady  with  Madame  de*Pr^ 
ville,  and  her  accompanying  me  in  m  v 
preliminary  visit,  would  sa^e  nmen 
awkward  ex]^IanatiGn,  and  pave  the 
way  at  onee  tor  my  good  tidings.  A& 
ter  a  hasty  toilette,  thereftre,  which 
the  incidents  of  Uie  night  rendered 
abundantly  neeenary,  I  put  mvaelf 
under  the  guidance  of  the  fntelhgent 
but  loquacious  hostess,  eshorting  bef^ 
during  our  whole  walk  to  confine  hes^ 
self  strictly  to  my  introduction  as  one, 
who,  having  partaken  temerly  of  Uie 
fcmily's  hospitality,  was  too  luippy  XA 
have  It  in  his  power  to  rfpi|7  it  by  in* 
telligence  of  its  lost  prodigal. 

All  this  Madame  fienoit  promiaed, 
protesthig  against  my  rapidity  of  mo* 
taon,  (which  in  her  cam  vras  MeAy 
confined  to  the  tongue^)  and  indeinni^ 
fying  herself  during  our  occasional 
lialts,  by  the  volubility  of  that  ni€iii^ 
ber,  for  the  repose  which  her  Hmhs  re- 
quired. She  was  inexhaustible  in 
praises  of  Madame  de  Pr#ville  and  her 
danghter,  to  which  I  Usten^  with  an 
attention  no  other  subject  cooM  have 
commanded.  <*  Quclles  i^mmes  !**  ex« 
claimed  my  conductress,  **  on  plnt5l 
quelles  Anges !  accustomed  fW)m  tbdf 
cradle  to  every  luxur  v,  looked  up  to  as 
the  first  ornaments  of  society,  and  now 
subsisting  in  a  guret  on  the  k^urof 
hands  used  only  to  confer,  not  receive 
unbounded  liberalities.  £t  puis,*'  eon* 
tinned  she,  with  fresh  animation,  at 
her  next  halt,  **  ct  puis  Mademoiselle 
Louise,  it  is  she  who  breaks  her  mo- 
ther's heart ;  so  young  and  once  eo 
blooming,  so  fond  of  the  country,  and 
passing  her  whole  time  amon?  the 
flowers  which  she  resembled,  and  now 
cooped  up  like  a  faded  \\)j  in  a  conA* 
ned  apartment  where  the  sun  scarce 
shines,  till  it  is  plain  to  see  she  wiH 
soon  go  to  her  poor  ikther,  whose  Idol 
she  was.  Ood  be  thanked,  he  at  least 
vras  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.'' 

Stopping  once  more  as  we  entered 
tiie  fftoomy  court  of  die  Itonse,  she 
kid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  ask- 
ed me,  with  deep  interest,  Whether 
Auguste  had  succeeded  in  obuinlng 
any  means  of  subsistence  during  hia 
absence  from  Geneva ;  for  **  sans  ifela;** 
added  ahe  moumfWy,  **  what  dgni* 
lies  dieir  meetings  except  ind^d  that 
they  mav  all  die  in  eadi  ether's  arms  t^' 

I  r^oiced  her  waits  heart  by  esaa^ 
rancea  that  Angaste  had  piospems-  of 
tntermg  again  advaatagDewsly  fnte' 
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tnde,  nAtch  sent  her  old  lifiibs  with 
«inroiite4  actl^ty  tip  tta6  iteep  stair- 
casei  Ones  niore  I  fband  myftelf  b^ 
Ibretfa^  abode^rafPbrin^Tlreadj  witli 
rrverential  feeUn^,  enhanced  by  the 
otkss  effbnoiiB  of  tht^  hambie  fnend. 


-i^ftrth  a  young  creliture^  so  tldl^  fo 
ftlender,  and  so  fragile,  thkt  old  B«. 
Bolt's  ainrile  of  tbe  faded  lily;  seemed 
but  too  applicable/  Anxiety  for  bir 
brother  conquered  timidity,  tfnd 
alightly  curtseying  to  me,  she  clasped 


The  door  was  opened  by  a  little  girl,    "the  withered  hands  of  her  old  acq  uainll>. 
who,  recognising  Madame  de  Benoit,     ance,  eagerly  exclaiming,  '^  What  of 


nshmd  us  nnbesitatingly  into  a  plaift 
bnt  neatly  arranged  room,  whose  al- 
cove containing  a  bed,  concealed  by  a 
ftded  silk  curtain,  indicated  it  to  Mb 
the  sole  apartment  of  two  beings,  late- 


Auguste?"— «  Only,'!  replied  the  Ma- 
tron, surprised  out  of  aH  her  discrciu 
tion,  ''  that  he  is  well  and  happy,  «r 
at  least  wiU  be  so,  for  Monsieur  thel^ 
says  he  is  to  be  again  a  good  negociant. 


ly  posseoaed  of  a  splendid  house  in  the  -at»d  to  make  up  to  you  iot  all  that  be 

(own,  the  Elysian  TiUa  already  men^  -and  others  haitFe  made  you  miWit/*    * 

tioncd,  and  a  fine  chateau  some  miles  • "''  And  where  is  he  now,  my  dearest 

fiora  Geneva.  Benoit  ?"  said  Lottise,    kneeling  In 

Had  thefkdedarm*chair  from  whicb  'brettbless  antiety  before  the  Old  woh 

Madame  de  Pr^yille  rose  to  receive  u^,  man,  while  the  "mother  attempted  in 

been  the  throne  of  the  universe,  she  tain  to  add  some'  acknowtedgemen^ 

wasfiMedtohave.lentit dignity!  Ne«  -towards  me,  to  dmse  pious  e)actikl«- 

^    , «*  *.^  «  i._v-ij ^^jj^  which  had  first  ascended  tothe 

•Source  of  all  goodl— «  Where  the  pro- 
digal son  9kould  be,"  answered  a  voic6 
choked  with  emotion,  as  Augusts,  who 
had  bcten  alistener  for  the  last  few  mfL 
nutes,  burst  into  the  room,  and  threW 
himself  at  bis  mother's  feet*— ^Whd 
but  an  inspired  historian  conld  patlit 
such  a  scene?  and  that  chiefly  byle^ 
ving  much  to  the  imagination.  I  must 


verm  my  life  did  I  behold  a  more  ne^ 
He  figttre  ;  the  mijesty  of  i^idi,  tem« 
peved  by  sorrow,  commanded  tenfold 
respect.  Though  unprepared  to  see  & 
Urangier,  she  saluted  me  with  well* 
bred  ease,  whQe  bet-  reception  of  Ma* 
dame  Bendt's  obsequious  inquiries  afb 
ter  her  health,  had  perhaps  a  slight 
tinge  of  more  ceremony  anostatcHnesti 
thim  would  have  attended  it  in  more 


prosperous  times.    The  good  woman,    imitate  their  expressive  silence,  imd 
aw«l  out  of  her  volubility,  by  the    hasten  to  the  pericd  when  speech  re^ 


milted  presence  of  birth  and  misfor- 
tune, ooold  scarce  find  words  to  an* 
ixnmce  my  name  and  errand.  She 
had  only  stammered  out  the  first, 
when  the  sound,  vibrating  on  the  ear 
and  heart  of  Madame  de  PrMUe,  call- 
ed up  on  her  eloquent  countenance  H 
tfaonaand  painful  recollections.  A 
glmee  at  the  apartment  and  its  fumi* 
tnre  spoke  volumes,  while  she  gra* 
eiously  uttered,  ''  Monsieur,  I  recoU 
leet,  waa  idways  lebienvenu  at  la  Ro- 


The  mention  of  the  villa  at  such  a 
moment,  and  the  idea  of  what  I  had. 
Under  Providence,  been  thus  the  means 
of  preventing,  deprived  me  in  my  tuni 
of  utterance,  and  afforded  opportunity 
Ibr  my  companion  to  proceed  to  the 
more  moportant  part  of  her  mission-^ 
^^  Monsieur,"  she  said,  *'  had  always 


turned,  when  tears  fbund  time  to  >flow^ 
and  when,  becoming  conscious  of  th^ 
presence  of  strangers,  the  happy  trio 
found  a  thought  to- bestow  on  tnehar- 
bingers  of  their  felicity.  The  good 
Benoit,  loaded  with  thanks  and  blesai 
ingB  from  Louise,  half  of  which  the 
fair  child's  eyes  timidly  transfeited  td 
me,  rose  to  depart,  atid  I  was  preparing 
to  accompany  her,  when  Auguste  fot^i 
eibly  detaining  me,  waited  only  fyr  her 
absence  to  entreat  his  mother  to  em^ 
brace  the  guardian  an^el  of  her  son: 
Shodked  to  receive  a  title  so  unmeril* 
ed,  and  to  find  that  it  involved  the  dis^ 
eovery  of  circumstances,  which,  ibr  thc^ 
peace  of  Madame  de  Pr^ville,  I  had 
hoped  for  ever  to  conceal  from  her,  t 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  silence  the  im* 
petnous  'Auguste ;  but  he  was  too 
much  exeitcd  to  be  capable  of  discreS 


eherikhed  a  gratefVil  recollection  of    tion,  and  exclaiming,  ''Confession  is 
pa^t  hospitality,  which  he  was  now,     the  returning  prodjgal^  firalt  Aijtf  f^ 


be  hoped,  en«Ued  to  testify,  by  brings 
log  good  tidhigo  of  le  cl|kr  Auguste." 
— ''  Auguste  1  echoed  me  inimitable 
voice  of  maternal  afl^tSon ;  and,  at 


he  knelt  again  before  his  venerable  pa^ 
rent,  and  hiding  his  face  on  her  knees^ 
inarticulately  informed  hei'  that  but 
Ibr  the  man  wito  stood  before  her,  she 


ihe  sound.  Hie  door  of  an  adjoining    #ould  that  morning  have  be^ntheiki-^ 
<teet  hastily  opened,  and  thete  issued    e^msolable  mother  c^is  suidder !  A  coil* 

•  ....  •  \         '  y  ... 
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the  mora  regret,  as  a  eontmdiotioii  <»f 
the  inteUiffence  under  my  own  haod 
might  probably  not  reach  Emrland  for 
wcdca  after  the  proverbudly  swift 
meaaenger  of  evil.  From  theae  oonae- 
quenoea  of  my  rasbneaa  I  endeavoured 
to  eacape,  by  directing  the  current  of 
my  ideaa  into  a  pleaaanter  channel  ; 
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▼ulnve  ahudder  naaaed  aeroaa  the  ae- 
roie  featurea  of  Madame  de  Pr^viUe^ 
while  a  ahriek  from  Louiae  gave  me 
aome  faint  idea  of  what  might  then 
hare  been  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  had 
ihooghtleas  frenzy  added  irreparable 
auffuiah  to  a  portion  already  auffieient* 
ly  bitter. 

.  ''God  it  merciful  r'aiffbed  out  Ma*  and  I  arranged  with  the  banker,  to 
dame  de  Pr^viUe,  when  uie  first  shock  whom  my  credit  and  reaoureea  were 
waa  paat,  "  and  baa  inatrumenta  of  well  known,  anch  an  immediate  ad- 
mercy  alwaya  in  hia  hand — You,  vance  of  cash  aa  would  enable  the 
Monaieur,  wera   doubtleas  aent  by    honae  of  Preville  to  resume,  undar 

Heaven" ''Stop  Madame,"    esr-    that  old  firm,  commercial  apeodattons 

claimed  I,  "  the  ddiverance  was  mu^  rendered  at  present  extremely  luera* 
tual,  and  I,  not  only  the  unoonacioua  tive  by  the  precarioua  and  "'  ' 
but  guilty  inatniment  of  ^oor  aon'a 
praaeryation,  owe  alao  to  mm  my  r&- 
acue  from  a  aimilar  abyaa.  Let  ua 
hope  to  expiate  towards  Heaven  and 
you  our  mutual  guilt,  by  united  ef- 
£oMrta  to  promote  your  happineaa  1"    ^ 

.  Louiae,  who,  on  her  brother'a  paa-  appeared  to  combine  economy  and  eli« 
aionate  decUuration  that  to  me  he  owed  gtbility  ao  completely  aa  I^a  Roaike, 
hia  life,  had  bathed  my  hand  with  which,  remaining  unaold  on  the  hands 
.teera  of  gratitude,  lei  it  drop  when  she  of  the  ereditora,  waa  eaaily  reaumed  ai 
heard  that  I  also  had  meditated  aelf»  a  aeaaon  when  the  disturbed  state  of 
deatructiott  ;  but  her  teara  flowed  fast-    the  continent  had  nearly  bauiahed 

foreigners,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
value  of  thoee  el^ant  retreats,  once 
tenanted  at  any  price  by  our  migr«« 
ting  countrymen. 

Painful  aa  the  firat  aenaations  on  re* 
visiting  La  Roaiere  muatbe,  I  hadf^ 
confidence  in  the  rational  fortitude  of 
Madame  de  Preville  ;  and  the  idea  of 
reatoring  Louise  to  her  beloved  flowers 
was  too  delightful  to  be  relinquiabed* 
oonaigned  to  be  forwarded,  the  letter    As  for  myaelf  and  Auguste,  I  conaider- 


atate  of  trade  in  the  adjoining  country, 
of  which  Swiaa  capitaliata  wereenaUed 
to  take  advantage. 

My  next  care  waa  to  remove  Ma« 
dame  de  Preville  and  her  daughter  in* 
to  a  more  auitable  habitation ;  and  nene 


',  andoompasaion  aoon  predominated 
over  horror.  I  left  at  length  this  ami- 
able fiimily  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
private  feelingB,  eager  to  And  occupa^ 
tion  for  mine  in  arranging  the  pecu- 
niary transactions,  which  were  to  re- 
store them  to  present  competence  and 
probable  future  afiluence. 

My  firat  atep  waa,  to  remove  from 
the  banker'a  hands,  to  whom  it  waa 


I  had  written  to  my  aister,  announ 
cing  my  fatal  reaolution  ;  the  con- 
temptible aopfaiatry  of  which  made 
me  now  eager  for  its  suppression.  But 
my  folly,  tnough  abjured,  waa  desti. 
ned  to  l>e  exposed,  for  regular  commu 
nication,  by  post  through  France,  he- 


ed the  salutary  horror  and  aelf-abase* 
ment  with  which  the  acene  mustloi^ 
inapire  ua,  iu  the  light  of  a  voluntary 
penance  for  the  crime  we  had  medi- 
tated ;  and  long  it  waa  eie  we  could 
behold  without  emotion  the  plaeid 
waves  which  bathed  the  parapet  of  the 


ing  at  present  interrupted,  and  thoee  beautiful  garden  of  La  Boaiere. 

through  Grermany  circuitoua  and  te«  Trevor  1  I  gaaed  on  them  to  day> 

dious,  my  banker  had,  early  that  very  and  the.  whole  tbrgotten  dream  of  ray 

morning,  availed  himself  of  a  courier  youth  flashed  on  my  mind  with  a  vi^ 

from  Italy  going  expreaa  by  the  near-  vid  distinctness,  which  baa  given  birth 

eat  open  route  to  Ei^land,  and  piqued  to  thia  detailed  confeasion,  and  ahaken 

himaelf  not  a  little  on  having  thus  se-  my  frame  during  the  recital,  with  all 

cured  the  safe  and  expeditious  convey-  the  successive  agitations  of  honor  and 

ance  of  a  letter,  which  would  exhibit  remorse,  compassion  and  love.  To  yoo, 

me  to  my  only  relatives  as  an  unprin-  Trevor,  who  knew,  tibough  but  for  a 


dpled  madman,  and  might  possibly 
have  a  very  serious  eflect  on  the  deli- 
cate aitnation  of  my  aister :  So  inat- 
tentive are  thoae  labouring  under  a 


few  aad  moments  of  decaying  exiat- 
ence,  my  lost  Louiae,  and  whoaeoon* 
aoling  friendabip,  under  Providence^ 
enabled  me  to  aurvive  her,  I  need  not 


crisis  of  aelfiahneaa  to  the  teelinga  of  apologiie  for  aoothing  my  woundod 
othera,  that  thia  had  not  before  oo-  apirit  by  the  fond  recdlectiona  of  our 
curred  to  me,  and  it  now  occasioned     youthful  afifection,  of  a  passion,  not 


vioie&t  and  impefaioiu  as  mj  duimo- 
ter  tbeD  fitted  me  to  conoeiTe^  but 
eeDtle»  yel  irresuitiUe,  like  its  c^ect, 
jind  pamking  of  that  innoceiioe  and 
parity^  which  fanned  the  chief  charm 
•f  her  angelic  diaracter. 

The  day  when  (after  a  pretty  se- 
vere ilfaieia,  the  ooosequeDce  of  mental 
agitation^)  I  waa first  able  to  visit  Ma- 
dame de  Preville  at  the  eventful  villa^ 
u  yet  preeent  to  my  memory^  with  all 
ita  throE^  of  '^  aweet  and  bitter  fan* 


In  the  cheerfol  drawing-room>  aur* 
roooded  by  her  wonted  elegant  acoom* 
Biadat'ion8>  aat  the  venerable  matron ; 
a  ihade,  perhapay  of  greater  m^ligence 
and  Inedom  pervading  her  dress  and 
uamKn,  than  when  I  firat  beheld  her 
in  the  abode  of  indigence.  Her  noble 
tool,  DO  longer  stni^Qgling  with  the  de- 
graiUngevik  of  poverty^  now  abandon* 
ed  itaelf  to  a  melancholy  at  onoe  ten* 
der  and  elevated ;  and  when  I  involnn« 
tarily  gbmoed  at  the  opposite  ^mtenil, 
eccapwd,  when  I  had  laat  joined  their 
happy  fiunily  group,  by  her  excellent 
huaband,  a  tear,  which  glistened  on 
her  cheeky  ahowed  the  unison  of  our 
fcsUnga.  Buty  hastily  wiping  it  away, 
ahe  drew  me  to  the  casement^  round 
whidx  the  vine  and  honeysuckle  in« 
tormixed  tbdr  fruit  and  fragrance,  and 
pointing  to  Louise,  busily  employed 
in  Rttraining  their  luxuriance,  ex« 
dnmedy  **  'niere  ia  yet  on  earth  an 
XdcDy  and  an  Eve  unconscious  of  the 
ills  of  life !  For  that  child's  happiness 
and  renovated  bloom,  accept  a  mo* 
thef'a  biasing."  Her  voice  caught  the 
car  of  Louise,  who,  turning  hastily  to* 
wards  us,  with  a  blush  of  surprise, 
deetdfied  me  by  the  change  which  a 
few  abort  davs  of  freedom  and  enjoy* 
aaent  had  efleoted  on  her  faded  conn* 
temuioa.  Her  regular  features  were 
now  enlivciied  by  the  letuming  roaea 
of  youth,  and  her  slender  form  seem* 
ed  ahoHly  leas  fragile,  and  her  atep 
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spirits  partook  of  the  soothing  influ* 
enee  of  the  scene.  Madame  de  Pr^ 
ville  took  an  arm  of  each,  and  draw* 
ing  us  insensibly  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  garden,  we  found  our- 
selvea  at  no  gieat  distance  from  the 
fatal  summer-house.  Our  iuvolnn* 
tary  eflRirts  to  recede  did  not  escspe 
our  maternal  conductress,  who,  almoat 
playfully  exdaimirtg,  *'  U  n'y  a  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  ooute,"  insist^  on 
our  advancing. — An  expreasion  of  so* 
lemn  eamesmess  instantly  succeeded 
her  transitory  smile,  as  she  added^ 
*^  My  children,  (for  as  such  I  must 
almost  equally  consider  you,^  it  is  not 
by  flying  from  the  memorials  of  our 
Borrows  or  our  errors  that  we  can  hope 
to  soften  the  one,  or  correct  the  other* 
I  have  motives  almost  as  strong  as 
yours,  for  shunning  this  scene  of  d^ 
parted  joys  and  recent  horrors ;  but 
Heaven  has  mingled  so  much  of  sweet« 
ness  in  the  retrospect  of  both,  that  wc 
will  henceforth  oedicate  it  wholly  to 
pious  gratitude  V  As  she  spoke,  we 
passed  dose  to  the  large  weeping  wH* 
low,  sacred,  as  I  before  mentioned,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  and  loat 
diildren.  To  the  tablet,  which,  in  thia 
land  of  feding  and  romance,  so  fre* 
quently  records  the  actions  of  the  dead, 
was  now  added  a  simple  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
aurvivors.  *'  Here,  at  lesst,"  said  sh^ 
"  I  can  never  murmur  against  a  Pro* 
vidence  which  has  left  me  ao  rich  in 
blessings ;"  and  aa  she  finished,  her 
eye  emphatically  rested  on  her  fair 
daughter,  who  stood  to  welcome  us  on 
the  threshold  of  the  summer-bouae^ 
which  her  hands  had  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  where,  as  ahe 
invited  ua  to  partake  of  the  fiuita  she 
had  gathered,  she  seemed  to  realise 
the  very  Eve  of  our  inimitable  poet, 

I  fdt  at  that  moment  that  my  hap* 
piness,  and  perhapa  my  return  to  vuy 
tne  and  respectabdity,  depended  on  a 


note  daatie.    She  wdoomed  me  with    dose  connexion  with  this  amiable  £a* 


mily,  and  I  whispered  to  Madame  do 
Frdville,  "  Happy  Adaml  on  whom 
aneh  a  gift  waa  bestowed  by  the  benoi* 
ficent  Author  of  aU  good  r  The  mo- 
ther, faintly  smiling,  imposed  silenceu 
by  laying  her  finger  on  her  lipa;  and 
on  the  same  seata  where  Augusta  and 
I  had  beheld  the  day  dawn  upon  our 
renovated  hopes,  did  we  bdioki  ita  Isot 

nd  ita  laat  meate  tinta  were'refleeted    zayagild  a  '^aober  certainty  of  waking 

frsBi  the  imveUed  samnit  of  3font    Uisv'  whidi  we  had  not  oared  to  a]»- 

ttane.  All  around  bRtthedsuUindty    tidpate  i 

and  Mpooa  $  and  our  loBg«agitated       Augusta  had  agraeabk  intemalkNi 


ingemicms  frankneas,  shook  her  head 
al  taj  remaining  appearance  of  india* 
position,  and,  on  a  whiaper  firom  her 
natbar,  vaniahed  into  the  houset,  from 
udiflUceAuguateaoon  joined  us.  We 
stood  together  under  a  spteading  waU 
BBt-tree,  whose  branches  overhung  the 
the  eon  waa  aetting  in  gorge- 
brilliancy  behind  the  purple  Jura, 
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to  ^ommunicsite.  That  day  had  been 
flignaliaed  by  a  bloodless  revolution^ 
equally  honourable. and  salutary  to 
the  commonwealth :  an  obiivion  of 

a  differences  had  been  ratified, 
e  vecall  of  man?  respectable  citi^ 
-sens,  and  among  others,  of  a  former 
associate  of  the  elder  Preville,  whose 
name  and  experience  would  add  sta« 
bilit?  to  a  concern,  in  which  he  had 
igladly  consented  to  reimbark  his  con* 
fiiderable  capital. 

Louise,  wDo  had  enlivened  the  previ« 
x>us  conversation  with  a  thoasand  ami* 
able  sallies,  disappeared  on  its  taking  a 
political  and  even  moral  turn  ; — thus 
forcibly  pressing  on  my  rccollectioa  an* 
other  coineidenee  with  her  prototype  in 
Milton.  The  efikct  was  irresistible,  and 
on  the  spot  where  had  almost  miracu^ 
lously  commenced  my  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Preville, 
I,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  sincerity, 
entreated  Madame  de  Preville  to  sanc- 
tion mv  endeavours  to  vender  it  indisso- 
luble, oy  gaining  the  affections  of  Lou- 
ise. **  Give  me  credit,"  exclaimed  the 
agitated  mother,  '^  for  a  sacrifice  to 
{(latitude,  perhaps  not  the  leaat  diffi- 
'Cult  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make  I 
•From  the  first,  I  foresaw  this  attach^ 
ment,  and  though  not  blind  to  its  vm^ 
bRble  oonsequeaces,  in  depriving  me 
'of  mv  darling  child,  I  durst  not  de- 
Xraua  my  benefactor  of  the  only  re- 
oompense  adequate  to  his  benefits. 
Take  her,  Selwyn !  with  the  blessing 
of «  parent,  who  only  aaks  in  return, 
'vour  steadfa»tnen  in  virtue,  and,  for 
Xer  own  weak  sake,  a  delay  of  a  few 
ato&tha,  to  prepare  for  an  inevitable 
•aeparation."    I  had  only  time  to  Idas 
her  hand  with  rapture,  and  solemn- 
ly to  promise,  that,  for  a  year  at 
least,  I  would  not  think  of  returning 
,  to  England,  when  Louise  came  nm- 
-sing  tovrarids  us  with    unconscious 
^agernessy   exclaiming,  *^  Joy,  joy  f 
ftoos  sommes  tous  frerea  mamtenant," 
and  at  tbo  same  instant  (hailed,  aa  it 
Biay-  well  be  supnosed,  as  a  bappr 
•omen  by  our  hignly- wrought  minda) 
Avod^et,  gliding  along  the  blue  eon- 
'^Ave  of  heaven,  gave  the  sifenal  for  a 
'^licham  of  anUltry,  and  display  of 
teworki,  the  eondusion  of  a  fratonal 
TCpaat,  partaken  of  at  the  Hotel  de 
''VUh,  by  the  lately  reconciled  citiiena 
•^hose  entbnsiaatM  vowa  of  brother- 
liood  had  been  heard  by  Louise,  as 
-the  gay  galley  from  whence  their  ^iMtf 
proeeeded,  passed  slowly  along  the 
'Other  .end  otthe  garden. 


Auguste,  seising  die  aim  of  hia  mo* 
ther,  rushed  farward   to  unite  with 
hoart-felt  sympathy  in  the  hallowed 
dose  of  a  festivity,  of  which  his  recent 
misfortunes  had  made  him  decline  the 
previous  part ;  and  while  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  respect  from  the  barge 
hailed  the  venerable  mother  and  her 
son,  I  detained  Louise  in  tlie  sum-* 
mer<' house,  and  tremblingly  inquired, 
whether  I  alone,  on  this  day  of  hope 
and  njoicing,  was  doomed  to  pine  in 
sad  exclusion  from  the  newly-cemented 
alliance!  "  Nous  sommes  tous  freres 
maintenant,"  repeated  £ ;  ''and  my  on« 
ly  ambition,  nnoe  I  knew  you  and  your 
motber,  has  been  to  become  the  brother 
of  Auguste."  '*  O  ma  mere !"  was  the 
touching  reply ;  and  vdumes  could  not 
have  more  delicately  blended  a  tacit 
admission  of  my  suit,  with  a  filial  sense 
of  its  consequences  to  her  parent.     It 
was  not  a  time  to  extort  more.   I  drew 
her  arm  within  mine,  and  hurried  her 
to  the  scene  of  general  rejoidng,  which 
harmonised  so  admirably  with  my  {nri- 
vate  happiness;  and  never  did  the  noisy 
demonstrations  with  which  the  good 
Genevese  accompany  every  similar  oc# 
cturrence,  appear  to  me  so  harmless 
and  appropriate.    The  effect  o£  the 
really  good  fireworks,  as  they  occa» 
sionally  disclosed  the  mijestic  forms 
of  the  more  distant  mountaina,  was 
greatly  heightraed.  The  reverberadoa 
of  the  artillery  around  the  mighty  am* 
phitheatre,  lent  almost  supernatural 
dignity  to  the  mimic  thunder*    All  at 
length  subsided  into  silence,  and  guid^ 
ed  only  by  the  now  again  triumphant 
stars  of  heaven,  I  returned  to  Geneva^ 
whose  sentinels,  on  this  festive  occa^ 
sion,  dispensed  with  sotnewhat  of  their 
wonted  rigour. 

I  hasten  over  a  period  fertile  in  ha|^ 
pincss,  but  barren  of  incident  For 
ncariy  two  years,  did  I  linger  on  the 
lovdy  banka  of  the  Leman,  unable  to 
tear  Louise  and  myself  from  the  arms 
of  our  common  parent,  and  unwilling 
to  expose  my  wife  to  the  inconveni^ 
endes  and  possible  perils  of  a  jovmey 
to  England  through  countries  in  a  stale 
of  hostility.  In  the  mesntime,  bit  A 
fairs  at  home  hnperioudy  required  my 
presence ;  my  estates,  which,  since  the 
malversation  of  my  guardian,  I  had 
disdained  to  look into,w«re mismaaai* 
ged  by  an  agent,  more  honest,  perhaps 
mt  lesB  intelligent;,  and  my  dslc^ 
who,  by  my  pemasaion,  rerided  at  my 
paternal  ibansion,  reodvcd  there  the 
viats  of  a  husband,  of  whom  I  had  the 


qpfskn*  and  whose  intofsmce  of  Swiit  otpitalfy  an  OTerwbehnivgef^ 

lowlj  oompbined  o£hf  mjte^  feet?   and  oomparing  its  aeniatioiia 

■.  with  those  exdted  by  some  of  the  stu- 

Oa  the  shodc  oocaaoned  by  my  nil*  pendons  powers  of  machinery  with 

fiMtunnte  letter,  Belk  had»  as  m%ht  which  I  astonished  her  daring  onr 

Ittve  been  anticipated^  somewhat  pre*  joomey  throngh   the  mannfaetnriDg 

Biatinvly  giren  birth  to  a  son^and  the  districts,  she  gkdly  hailed  the  quiet 

emae  of  her  agitation  having  reached  and  beauty  of  my  Herefoidshire  rd* 

her  unprincipled  husband  by  some  se-  treat.    The  glimpse  of  Wales  which 

cret  cmnnel,  the  hopes  of  succession  I  afibfded  her  in  passing,  recslled  to 

hM  out  to  her  by  my  intended  sui-^  her,  as  diminished  in  a  camera  oA«caira» 

cide;,  hsoog^t  him  in  a  transprnt  of  the  majestic  features  of  her  beloTcd 

ftagned  penitenee  to  his  wife  s  feet,  country,  and  the  association  of  ideas 

A  person  of  stronger  mind  might,  un-  was  as  yet  pleasingly  painftd — ^hene 

dcr  each  circamstanees,  haye  opened  deferred  had  not  yet  brought  on  the 


asms  to  die  Either  of  her  child ;     sickneis  of  the  hewt 
sod,  bdbre  my  subsequent  letter  sr-        We  found,  at  first,  delightfalem* 


lived  to  put  his  sinoenty  to  the  test,  ployment;  f  in  contributing  to  the 

he  had  again  been  summoned  to  his  sential  comfort  and  prosperity  of  my 

Rj^iment.     Finding,  although  dissp-  tenants,  Louise  in  diqiensing  the  mi« 

pomted  in  hb  kindness  to  his  widow,  ^nor  blessings  of  affluence  with  her  own 

and  our  immediate    ambition,  con*  peculiar  grace.    I  had  settled  my  sis* 

▼iaeedat  least  in  the  recondliation ;  ter  in  a  comfortable  dwdling  near  our* 

and  led  also,  jperhaps,  by  natural  af-  sdyes,  and  though  the  dissimilarity  of 

IbcdoB  for  his  boy,  he  renewed  his  their  chsracter,  and  a  mean  jealousy 

when  his  pro&ssionsl  duties  per*  on  the  part  of  the  former,  precludea 


natted,  and  gradually  acquired  oyer  that  cordial  friendship  whiim  J^ouiae 

his  weak  partner  an  influence,  which  was  desirous  to  cultiyste,  the  little  boy 

I  hoped  in  some  degree  to  counteract,  became  the  object  of  her  fond  afibc* 

child  was  as  yet  my  only  hdr,  tion,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  be* 


and  to  suffer  him  to  grow  up  under  tween  us,  which  not  even  our  invin* 

SQch  a  father,  was  most  undesirable.  dble  dialike  tolus  fsther  eould  loosen. 

Mademe  de  Pi^ville  was  ^  first.  The  death  of  this  unworthy  relatiye 

with  her  usual  fortitude,  to  propose  on  a  foreign  atation  redoubled  onr 

tke  separation,  and  to  urge  its  neoes*  interest  in  her  child,  though  the  birth- 

aty  widi  her  wonted  ssgacity  uid  pe*  of  a  daughter  to  Auguste,  and  the  joy 

nettation.     Louise,  uniting  with  the  expressed  on  the  occasion  by  Madame 

deepest  filial  attachment  a  sanguine  de  Pr^yille,  once  more  drew  from  Lou^ 

character,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  ise  the  emphatic  expression  of  **  O 

the  happy  England  of  whidb  I  had  so  ma  mhrt"  and  a  sUent  wish,  no  doubt, 

often  boasted,  was  by  degrees  recon*  to  see  a  daughter  of  her  own  endrded 

dted  to  an  absence  we  all  regarded  as  in  the  srms  of  that  beloved  parent, 
purely  temporary ;  inclination  as  well        Neyer  did  I  eyen  guess  how  much 

ss  duty  inducing  me  to  promise  a  the  priyation  had  been  felt,  till  I  wit* 

speedy  return.    After  witnessing  the  nessed  the  transports  with  which  Lou* 

uuoB  of  the  now  prosperous  Auguste  ise  presented  me  with  a  daughter.  The 

with  the  daughter  of  his  wealdiy  part*  raptures  of  the  absent  Msdame  de  Pr^ 


_',  and  thus  in  some  degree  filling  yille,  though  equally  heartfelt,  were 

up  die  blank  in  the  matenud  heart  of  more  chastised  with  the  sober  colouring 

Itadsme  de  Fr^yille,  we  tore  onrselyes,  of  years  ;  and  when,  in  conformity  to. 

by  a  strong  effort,  Irom  the  beloyed  onr  request,  she  gaye  her  name  and 

Lenian,  idoliaed  by  all  who  haye  eyer  blessing  to  my  Constance,  she  inyoked 

mhabited  ita  banks,  and  ayailing  our-  for  hera  life  lesachequered  with  vidsd* 

sdyes  of  %  partial  intermission  <n  hos«  tudes,  and  an  equally  tranquil  old  ase* 

life  operations,  descended  the  Kbine  My  daughter  grewloyely  and  healthy 

in  safety,  under  the  character  of  Swias  as  a  mother  could  wish,  and  enffrossed 

trareDers,  which  my  long  residence  ia  for  some  Ume  every  thought  of  Lou- 

the  country  easily  enablM  me  to  sup*  ise  ;  but  when  the  perilous  period  of 

part  esrly  infancy  was  past,  ana  auch  a 

The  bustle  and  immensity  of  Lon*  journey  could  be  contemplated  with* 

don  hsd  on  the  mind  of  Tx>ui8e,  ac*  out  injury  to  the  diild,h«' wishes  na« 

castomedonly  to  ibe  primitiye  dm*  tnrally  enough  reyerted  to  her  beloved 

plidty,  and  almost  irural  tranquillity  Switierland,  and  to  that  mother  whose 
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^^iiiftig  health  had  lately  hecome  •  heautifiil  views  of  Mont  Bkac  ind 

wdbieet  of  anxiety.  the  sorronnding  scenery,  whidi  form. 

.  Unfortunately,  the  hourly  growing  a  usual  ornament  of  the  musical  snu& 

power  of  France  now  presented  ohsta-  hoxes  manufactured  at  Geneva ;  with 

des  nearly  insurmountahle  to  the  en*  delight  had  I  hunp;  over  her  as  she 

trance  of  persons  from  £ngland  uito  fini^ed  it  at  the  window  of  the  sum- 

Switaerland.  That  once  free  and  happy  mer-houseof  La  Rosiere,  and  with  still 

land  was  itself  harassed  with  external  greater  transport  had  I  received  it  as 

invasion  and  domestic  dissensions ;  and  her  first  gift  after  our  marriage.    The 

it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  a  cordon  box  on  which  it  was  mounted,  was  a 

of  hostile  armies  from  communication  peculiarly  melodious  one,  and  played 

with  this  proscribed  country.  I  cheer«  the  Rans  des  Vaches  with  an  expres- 

ed  the  drooping  spirits  of  Louise  with  sion  little  reconcilable  with  ideas  of 

hopes  of  greater  fadlities  from  the  dis-  mechanism.    Even  1,  at  the  distance 

solution  of  a  system,  of  which  allea-  of  years,  have  ever  felt  the  assod** 

gerly  anticipated  the  downfall;  but  tions  connected  with   similar  boxes, 

vrith  this  forced  exclusion  from  her  too  powerful  for  endurance ;  and  ukj 

country,  which  every  net^paper  re-  feelings  were  never,    I  think,   more 

presented  as  a  scene  of  oppression  and  painftdl}r  excited,  than  when,  on  my 

bloodshed,  while  our  private  intelli*  first  arrival  here  yesterday,  a  pocnr 

gence  became  graduaUy  more  scanty  artist  found  his  way  to  my  apartment, 

and  unsatisfactory,  commenced  that  and  let  loose  on  my  unprepared  ear. 

Irresistible  and  fatal  malady,  which,  sounds  to  which  every  fibre  of  my 

though  chiefly  sscribed  to  the  sons  &ame  vibrates  in  agonv.  Yes,  Trevor ! 

and  daughters  of  mountain  liberty,  complicated  agony,-— for  they  formed 

widiers  perhaps  nsany  an  English  heart  the  solace  of  uie  last  moments  of  the 

under  tne  burning  suns  of  India,  and  wife  who  is  no  more,  and  the  favourite 

visits  even  the  rude  African  in  the  far  infimt  amusement  of  the  daughter 

ides  of  the  west.    Without  any  fixed  who  has  deserted  me ! 

complaint,  Louise  drooped  under  the  Bat  I  wander. — This  magical  box, 

insiclious  influence  of  exile  and  an-  in  the  early  stage  of  her  disorder,  my 

xiety.    Though  fVomme  she  carefully  amiable  Louise  requested  me  to  lode 

concealedhersufierings,  they  were  but  up,  that  it  might  not  foster  reooUee- 

too  visible  in  her  faded  form  and  un-  tions  dangerous  to  her  peace ;  and  it 

equal  cheerfulness.      I  led  her  for  was  only  when  all  hope  was  at  an  end^ 

amusement  and  variety  to  all  the  fa-  and  when  every  pious  and  relative 

vourite  haunts  of  our  countrymen,-—  duty  had  been  discharge,  with  a  firm* 

she  repaid  my  attention  with  smiles  of  ness,   contrasting  strongly  with  her 

gratified  affection,  but  in  her  eyes  our  bodily  exhaustion,  that  she  said,  with 

ridiest  plains  had  ever  been  insipid ;  an  angelic  smile, — *'  Let  me  find,  my 

onr  mountains  and  lakes  were  full  of  Edmund,  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 

memory's  delidous  poison,  and  the  my  earthly  paradise,  a  foretaste  of  that 


was  only  to  her  a  barrier  which  di-  where  we  shdl  one  day  meet.' 
vided  her  from  her  mother.  With  a  trembling  liand  did  I  place 

The  death  of  that  idolised  parent,  upon  her  pillow  the  well-known  box  : 

the  tidings  of   which    reached   her  she  raised  hersdf  to  touch  the  spring, 

abruptly  some  months  afler  the  event,  (never  since  profaned  by  mortal  hand, ) 

through  a  circuitous  and  casud  chan-  ner  glazed  eye  rested  a  moment  on  the 

nd,  acoderated  the  ravages  which  an*  glowing  scenay,— her  ear  drank  in 

xiety  had  been   silently  conmiitting,  Uie  sounds  of  her  country's  melody,— « 

and  even  /no  longer  cherished  hope,  and  softly  whispering,  "  Onta  mere  /" 

Let  me  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  she  joined  that  idolised  parent,  where 

my  anfld  wife.    Everything  that  rea-  separations  are  unknown, 
son  and  rdigion  could  suggest,  she  op-        To  you,  whom  Heaven,  at  this  pe» 

posed  to  the  lurking  maladv ;  and  an  riod  of  crud  bereavement,  seemed  te 

aflactiiM  instance  of  sdf-denid  will  have  sent  ss  a  consding  angd  to  my 

show,  mat,  in  fbrtimde  of  soul,  though  relief,  do  I  owe  the  resignation  with 

not  in  strength  of  nerves,  she  resem*  which  my  once  rebellions  spirit  bent 

bled  her  m«»ther.  submissive  under  the  stroke;    yomr 

On  that  eve&tftd  morning,  which  soothing  firiendship,  and  the  smilea 

flnt  intndooed  me  to  their  humble  of  my  child,  first  enabled  my  d^s  to 

abode,  Louise  had  been  laudably  en-  elide  on  in  placid  tranquillity,  wludk 

giged  in  painting  finr  sale  one  of  those  ner  fond  attachment   and  growing 
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dunns  luid  at  leB^B^  tMu4it  to  iMome 
the  garb  of  bappiiMfls.  ^  -Had  not  jour 
vnftrtQnate  joamey  to  the  north  re- 
moved yon  at  a  criticid  period  from 
your  weaker  fnend»  probably  your 
prodenoe  might  haTe  arerted  evila, 
wliich  it  womd  at  least  have  allevia- 
ted, and  which  strangely  divide  my 
tern  hearty  with  those  elder  griefs, 
whose  scan  this  eventfiil  spot  has 
censed   to  bleed  sfresh.    Trevor  1  I 
he:ve  this  day  embraced  Auguste^  ge- 
Bcroiis  and  feeling  in  prosperity,  as 
wrben  I  first  knew  him  the  victmi  of 
iniilbrtiine.     I  have  endured,  with 
less  of  bitterness  than  I  could  have 
conceived  possible,  the  sight  of  his 
gentle  wife  and  flourishing  children  ; 
my  awimniing  eyes  have  seen  beneath 
tlie  willow  of  La  Rosi^re,  the  names 
of  a  mother  and  her  child  added'  to 
the  records  of  depsrted  worth. 

The  worthy  inmates  of  La  Rosi^ 
have  wept  with  me  over  my  psst  and 
present  sorrows.  The  latter  they  en- 
deavoor  to  represent  as  temporary, 
and  confidently  anticipate  their  happy 
tennination.  On  the  recital  of  my 
miifortune,  and  my  conjectures  as  to 
the  probable  course  of  the  fugitives, 
an  exclamation  escaped  Madame  de 
l^reviUe,  which  she  at  first  seemed  de- 
siroos  of  recalling ;  but,  being  pressed 
to  expkin  herself,  and  considering 
that  I  should  thus  at  least  have  the 
eomlbrtable  assurance  of  being  in  the 
i^^t  track,  she  cautioudy  informed 
me,  that  from  my  description  she  was 
ainooBt  oertaio  of  having  had  an  un- 
eonaciooa  interview  with  her  unhappy 


About  a  fortnight  before,  a  bean- 
tifiol  young  lady,  evidently  Engli^, 
though  expressing  herself  in  French 
with  uncommon  purity,  had  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  villa,  and  requested 
taknow  if  it  was  to  be  let  j  asupposi- 
tioD  finvoured  by  its  being  shut  up, 
the  fuDily  not  liaving  as  yet  removed 
to  it  te  the  sunmier.  Madame  de 
FreviDe  and  her  children  happened, 
however,  to  be  in  the  garden,  super- 
intending some  improvements,  and 
ttdtfatftbe  old  woman,  who  kept  the 
house,  ushered  the  lady,  not  concei- 
ving herself  warranted  m  giving  a  de- 
ddal  negative.  The  unexpected  sight 
of  ibe  prc^fietor's  family  seemed  to 
embanass  and  distress  the  intruder 
hx  beyond  what  the  oocasioii  war« 
ranted;  and  their  kind  e&aifto  to  dis- 
pel it,  seemed  only  tolnerease  her  agi- 
tadoD,  which  beoone  so  violent,  that 


Madame  de  Pir^ville,  insisthig  on  her 
lepwuiig  a  moment  in  the  summer* 
hoilse,  flew  to  procure  some  oordiaL 
The  children,  wno  remsined  with  the 
strange  lady,  were  terrified  by  her  ini 
creasing  emotion,  and  afterwards  re« 
lated  that  she  hsd  embraced  them  with 
floods  of  tears,  particulariy  one  whom 
she  bad  heard  the  others  address  by 
the  name  of  Louise.  The  return  of 
Madame  de  Pr^ville,  and  the  drops 
which  she  fbrced  her  to  swdlow,  in- 
spired her  involuntary  guest  with  suf- 
ficient firmness  to  spologise  for  her 
intrusion,  and  to  attribute  her  indis- 
position  to  the  recent  loss  of  a  belo« 
ved  friend.  Madame  de  Pr^vUle, 
deeply  interested  by  her  youth  snd 
dejection,  and  struck,  ss  were  all  the 
elder  children,  by  that  strong  resem- 
blanoe  to  her  grandmother,  which 
Constance  inherits  with  her  nsme, 
endeavoured  to  detsin  her,  but  in 
vain.  She  threw  herself  hsstily  into 
.the  carriage,  and  drove  towuds  the 
town,  amid  the  coqjectoies  and  good 
wishes  of  the  group  she  had  left  be* 
bind. 

Deeo  were  now  our  regrets  that- 
false  sname  had  deterred  the  fugitive 
from  throwing  herself  on  the  afiec- 
tion  of  such  relatives,  under  whose 
protecting  roof  we  might  in  that  case 
now  have  seen  the  termination  of  our 
mutual  sufierings.  Mutual,  indeed, 
they  seemed  to  be  from  this  descrip* 
tion  ;  yet  though  it  wrung  my  heart 
to  hear  of  my  child's  distress,  it  would 
have  been  more  bitter  to  suppose  her 
unfeeling. 

Inquiries  were  instantly  made  at 
the  various  hotels,  in  hopes  she  mighfr 
still  linger  in  Geneva ;  but  a  pair,  an- 
swering the  description,  hsd  set  off 
from  the  Balances,  a  week  before,  for 
Berne,  and,  it  was  believed,  with  the 
intention  of  makii^  some  excnrsioDS 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  previous 
to  their  goins  into  Italy,  for  which 
country  Uie  kndlord  had  seen  their* 
passports. 

Preville  has  written  to  correspond* 
ents  at  Berne  and  Vivay,  (which  lat- 
ter-town lies  directly  in  the  route  to 
Italy,)  to  obtain  intelligenoe  of  ril 
travellers  of  similar  age  and  appear-* 
anoe,  and  I  shall  await  here  the  result 
of  these,  and  another  post  from  Eng- 
land. I  sendthis  enormous  [wcket  by 
a  private  hand;  read  it  with  your 
wonted  indulgence*  Yonn  ever,  with 
sinoere  aflfection. 
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ZPH  A*£N  SYMHOSIO  KYAIKQN  n£PINIS£OM£MAQN 
HA£A  KOTIAAOMTA  KAeHM£NON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  op.  Ath. 
ZThi*  ^  <>  dif/tcA  ^y  wilftf  o2i  Phoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  siffy  days  ; 
Meaning,  "  'Tis  right  for  oood  winebibbino  people, 
<<  Not  to  let  the  juo  pace  round  the  board  like  a  crippls  ; 
''But  oaily  to  chat  while  discusbino  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tie-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C«  N*  ap»  Atnbrm 

ScENB-— Ambbosb'b  Hotel,  Pieardy  Place,  Paper  Parlour. 

North  and  the  Shepherd. 

shepherd. 
What  a  fiie !    That  mixtur  o'  English  and  Scotch  coal  makes  a  winter 
nicht  glorious.    Staun'  yont,  Mr  North,  sir^  till  wi'  this  twa-haunded  poker 
I  smaui  the  centre  lump,  as  Mordecai  Mullion  has  smashed  the  ot  fnmtu  o* 
M'Culloch. 

NORTH. 

James,  Ton  cannot  imagine  what  a  noble  figure  you  reflect  in  the  minor  ; 
I  should  hke  Tastiy  to  haye  your  portrait  taken  in  that  very  attitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  on  us !  there's  a  tongue  o'  flame  loupt  out  upon  the  carpet.  Wbare's 
the  shool?  Nae  shool — ^naeshool!  Let's  up  wi't  in  my  twaloofs.  Whew^ 
whew,  whew !  That's  gude  for  frost-bitten  fingers.  There  the  Turkey's  bo 
a  whit  singed.    Do  you  fin'  the  smell  o'  bumln ,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Look  at  your  right  hand,  my  dear  Shepherd ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a'  lowin*.  Whew— whew — whew ! — That  comes  o'  haein'  hairy  hauns. 
Belyre  the  blisters  11  be  risin'  like  foam-bells ;  but  de'il  may  care.  Oh,  air  ! 
but  I'm  real  happy  to  see  you  out  again ;  and  to  think  that  we're  to  hae  a 
twa^haunded  crack,  without  Tickler  or  ony  o'  the  rest  kennin'  that  we're  at 
Awmroee's.    Gie's  your  haun'  again,  my  dear  sir.    Noo,  what  shall  we  hae  ? 

NORTH. 

A  single  jug,  James,  of  GlenliTet — not  very  strong,  if  you  please;  for 

SHEPHERD. 

A  smgle  jug  o'  Glenleerit— no  very  Strang  I  My  dear  shr,  hae  you  lost  yoor 
judgment  ?  You  ken  my  recate  for  toddy,  and  you  neyer  saw't  fail  yet  In 
wi*  a'  the  sugar,  and  a'  the  whusky,  whatever  they  diance  to  be,  intil  the  jug^ 
about  half  fu'  o'  water— just  say  three  minutes  to  get  aff  the  boil— and  then 
the  King^s  health  in  a  bumper. 

NORTH. 

Ton  can  twist  ihe  old  man,  like  a  silk-thread,  round  your  finger,  Jamct. 
But  remember,  I'm  on  a  regimen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  am  I— five  ahaves  o'  toasted  butter  and  bread— twa  eggs— «  pound  o* 
kipper  sea-trout  or  sawmon,  be  it  mair  or  lest-^nd  three  o'  vxe  big  copa  o* 
tea  to  breakfast  y^— ae  pktefu'  o'  oomed-beef,  and  potatoes  and  greens— the  leg 
and  the  wing  o'  a  howtowdy— wi'  some  tongue  or  ham— «  cut  o'  ploom-pad« 
din'j^  and  cheese  and  bread,  to  dinneiwABd  ony  wee  trifle  afore  bed*time-» 
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That's  the  ivgiiiieii,  th*,  that  Tin  on  the  noo,  as  ftr  as  r^purds  the  victnalliiig 
department ;  and  I  eanna  but  aay,  that,  modaiate  aa  it  ia^  I  thrive  on't  de- 
cendjr  aneuch,  and  haena  fun'  m^tel'  stouter  or  stranger,  either  in  mind  or 
bodj,  ain'  the  King's  Tiait  to  Scotland.  I  hae  made  nae  change  on  my  lickor 
ain*  the  Queen's  Wake,  and  the  time  you  first  dined  wi'  me  in  Ann  Street- 
only  I  hae  gi'en  up  porter^  which  ia  swallin'  drink,  and  Uys  on  «^^'pg  hut 
£u  and  fosineas. 

voaTR.    • 

I  feifget  if  yon  are  a  great  dreamer,  James  ? 

aHEPHsan* 

Sleepin*  or  waukin' } 

KOftTH* 

Sfeeping-HUid  on  a  heaty  supper. 

SHBPBBan. 

(Hi !  air,  I  not  only  pity  hut  despise  the  eoof,  that  aff  wi'  his  daea,  on  wi' 
his  niditeap,  ioto  the  sheets,  doun  wi'  his  head  on  the  bowster,  and  then 
afive  anither  man  could  hae  weel  taken  aff  his  hreeks,  snorin'  awa'  wi'agreat 
open  month,  without  a  sinffle  dream  erer  tnTeUin'  through  his  fimcy !  What 
wnd  be  the  harm  o'  pittin' him  to  death  ? 

NORTH. 

What!  murder  a  man  for  not  dreaming,  Jamea  ? 

SHSrHBRJ). 

Ka— bnt  for  no  dreaming,  and  for  snorin'  at  the  same  time*  What  for  Maw 
a  trumpet  through  the  hail  house  at  the  dead  o'  nicht,  just  to  tell  that  you've 
lost  your  soul  and  your  senses,  and  become  a  breathin'  dod  ?  What  a  blow 
it  maun  be  to  a  man,  to  marry  a  snorin'  woman !  Think  o'  her  during  the 
hsil  hinny-mooD,  resting  her  head,  with  a  long  gurgling  snorting  snore,  on  her 
husband  a  bosom ! 

NORTH. 

Snoring  runs  in  femiliea ;  and,  like  other  hereditary  complaints,  occasion- 
aDy  kapa  over  one  generation,  and  descends  on  the  next.  But  my  son,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  will  snore  like  a  trooper. 

SHBPHian. 

Tour  son  M  Try  the  toddy,  sur.    Your  son?! 

*      NORTH. 

The  jug  is  a  most  excellent  one,  Jamea.  Edinburgh  ia  supplied  with  yergr 
ibe  water. 

SHBPHIRD. 

Gie  me  the  real  GleidiTet— euch  as  Awmroae  aye  has  in  the  hous^— and  I 
weel  belieye  that  I  could  mak  drinkable  toddy  out  o'  sea- water.  The  human 
Bund  never  tires  o'  GlenliTct,  ony  mair  than  o'  cauler  air.  If  a  body  could 
just  find  out  the  exack  proper  proportion  o'  quantity  that  ought  to  be  drank 
every  day,  and  keen  to  that,  I  Tenly  trow  that  he  micht  leeve  for  ever,  with* 
out  oying  at  a',  ana  that  doctors  and  kirkyarda  would  go  out  of  fashion. 

NORTH. 

Have  yoa  had  any  snow  yet,  Jamea,  in  the  Forest  ? 

SHBPHERD. 

Only  some  skirrin'  sleets-— no  aneuch  to  tradr  a  hare.  Bul^  safe  us  a*, 
what  a  storm  was  yon,  thus  early  in  the  season  too,  in  the  Highlanda!  I 
vnsh  I  had  been  in  Tamantowl  that  nicht.  No  a  wiUer  reKJbn  for  a  snow« 
stonn  on  a'  the  yearth.  Let  the  wun'  come  IWie  what  airt  it  likes,  right  doon 
Glen-ATen,  or  up  firae  Grantown,  or  across  frae  the  woods  o'  Abemethy,  or 
ftr  aff  ftae  the  foresto  at  the  Head  o' Dee,  you  wad  think  that  it  was  the  Deevil 
himsdf  howlin'  wi'  a'  hia  legions.  A  black  thunder-storm's  no  half  sae  fear- 
iome  to  me  aa  a  white  snaw  ane.  There's  an  ocular  grandeur  in  it,  wi'  the 
opening  hoiTena  sending  forth  ihe  flaahes  o'  liohtnin',  that  bring  out  the  buiw 
ndied  wooda  frae  the  Aatance  dose  upon  you  where  you  staun',  a'  the  time 
the  hiUa  rattling  like  atanes  on  the  roof  o'  a  house,  and  the  rain  either  de* 
aoending  in  a  uniTeraal  dduge,  or  here  and  there  pouring  down  in  straths,  till 
the  thunder  can  acarody  queU  the  roar  o'  a  thousand  cataracta. 

K0ETH» 

FouanH-'PaiiadiHi-Fouflsin ! 
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The  heart  quakes,  but  the  imaginatioii  even  in  its  awe  is  elevated.  You  still 
have  a  hold  on  the  external  warlo^  and  a  lurid  beauty  mixes  with  the  magni-* 
fioence  till  there  is  an  austere  joy  in  terror. 

NORTH. 

Burke— Burke«-Burke— ^Edmund  Burke ! 

SHB^HBED. 

But  in  a  nicht  snaw-stonn  the  ragtn'  world  o'  elements  is  at  war  with  life* 
Within  twenty  yards  o'  a  human  dwelling,  you  may  be  remote  from  suCMor 
as  at  the  Pole.  The  drift  is  the  drift  of  deitth.  Your  eyes  are  extinguished 
in  your  head— your  ears  frozen— ^our  tongue  dumb.  Mountains  and  glens  are 
all  alike — so  is  the  middle  air  eddying  wita  flakes  and  the  glimmerin'  heavens. 
An  army  would  be  stopt  on  its  march — ^and  what  then  is  the  tread  o'  ae  |mir 
solitary  wretch,  man  or  woman,  struggling  on  by  theirsell,  or  sittin'  down, 
ower  aespairing  even  to  pray,  and  fast  congealin',  in  a  sort  o'  dwam  o'  deli- 
rious stupefaction,  into  a  lump  o'  icy  and  rustling  snaw !  Wae's  me,  wae's  me  I 
£o(r  that  auld  woman  and  her  wee  grand-dauchter,  the  bonniest  lamb,  folk 
said,  in  a'  the  Highlands,  that  left  Tamantowl  that  night,  after  the  merry 
Strathspeys  were  over,  and  were  never  seen  again  till  after  the  snaw,  lying  no 
five  hunder  yards  out  o'  the  town,  the  bairn  wrapt  round,  and  round  in  the 
crone's  plaid  as  weel  as  in  her  ain,  but  for  a'  that,  dead  as  a  flower-stalk  that 
has  been  forgotten  to  be  taken  into  the  house  at  nicht,  and  in  the  momin' 
brittle  as  glass  in  its  beauty,  although,  till  you  come  to  touch  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  alive  I 

NOATH. 

With  what  very  diflerent  feelings  one  would  read  an  account  of  the  death 
of  a  brace  of  Bagmen  in  the  snow  i  How  is  that  to  be  explained,  James  ? 

SBEFHB&n. 

You  see  the  imagination  pictures  the  twa  Bagmen  as  Cockneys.  As  the  snaw 
was  getting  dour  at  them,  and  giein'  them  sair  flaffs  and  dads  on  their  faces, 
spittin'  in  their  veraeen,  ruggin  their  noses,  and  blawin'  upon  their  blubberv 
hpB,  till  they  blistered,  the  Cockneys  wad  be  waxing  half  feared  and  hau 
angry,  and  dammin'  the  "  Heelans,"  as  the  cursedest  kintra  that  ever  was 
kittled.  But  wait  awee,  my  gentlemen,  and  you'll  keep  a  lonner  sugh  or  you 
get  half  way  from  Dalnacardoch  to  Dalwhinnie. 

NOBTH. 

A  wild  district,  for  ever  whirring,  even  in  mist  snow,  with  the  goroock's 
wing. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Whisht— baud  ^our  tongue,  tiU  I  finish  the  account  o'  the  death  of  the 
twa  Bagmen  in  the  snaw.  Ane  o'  their  horses — ^for  the  creturs  are  no  ill 
mounted — slidders  awa'  down  a  bank,  and  gets  jammed  into  a  snaw-atall^ 
where  there's  no  room  for  tumin'.  The  other  horse  grows  obstinate  wi'  the 
aharp.  stour  in  his  face,  and  proposes  retreating  to  Dalnacardodi,  tail  fore* 
most ;  but  no  being  sae  weel  up  to  the  walkin'  or  the  trottin'  backwards,  as 
that  English  chiel  Townsend,  the  pedestrian,  he  doits  doun  first  on  hla 
huidies,  and  then  on  his  tae  side,  the  girths  burst,  and  the  saddle  hangs 
imly  by  a  tack  to  the  crupper. 

NOBTH. 

.    Do  you  know,  James,  that  though  you  are  manifestly  drawing  a  pictoxe 
intendied  to  be  ludicrous,  it  is  to  me  extremdy  pathetic  ? 

SHEPHBRn. 

The  twa  Cockneys  are  now  forced  to  act  as  dismounted  cavalry  through  the 
vest  of  the  campaign,  and  sit  down  and  cry— pretty  babes  o'  the  wood — ^in  each 
idler's  arms !  John  Frost  decks  their  noses  and  their  ears  with  icicles— and 
eadi  vulgar  physiognomy  partakes  of  the  pathetic  character  of  a  turnip,  ma* 
king  an  app^  to  the  feelings  on  Hallow*een.— Dinna  sneexe  that  way  when 
ane  s  ipeakin',  sir  I 

NOBTH. 

You  ought  rather  to  have  cried,  "  God  bkss  you." 

SHBXBBRP. 

A'  this  while  neither  the  snaw  nor  the  wund  h«8  been  idle«-«Bd  Mtli 
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Cadkmefum^mOiafVfto  tfe  middleypiMr  cntun,  no  tkat  vonm  ciliU,  te 
di^Am'  maw  fone  ie^^BB Uk fin'  w«m  and  comiwfMe,  boty  wMi'a  mel  nneo, 
moo  sleepy — and  not  a  woid  do  thej  ipeik  1  and  now  the  maw  is  up  to  their 
mra  ehins ;  and  the  fait  bonnyy  hmrn,  miff,  fame  shirf-oollany  that  mey  were 
■e  pnmd  o'  etieking  at  their  cfaafts,  ai«  as  hard  ai  ir^n,  for  they've  gotten  a 
Mir  Scotch  starchin , — and  the  fierce  North  carea  naetfaing  for  their  toway  hair 
aamellin'  wi'  Kalydor  and  Macaaaar^  no  it  indeed^  but  twuria  it  a'  into  ia« 
i^led  hanlu^  till  the  ftoien  mopa  bear  nae  earthly  rewmUanoe  to  the  ordinary 
kada  o'  Cockneya— and  hoo  indeed  ahould  they,  lying  in  aic  an  nnnatuiml 
aal  ont-o'-tbe-way  place  for  them^  aa  the  moon  atween  Dalnaoaidoch  and 
Dalwhinme? 

HOaTH. 

O  Jamm    way  not  they  perished  I 

aHBPHBsn. 

Yesy  air,  they  periahed ;  under  mch  circumatancca,  it  woold  have  been  too 
nndi  to  expect  of  the  vital  spark  that  it  ahould  not  have  fled.  It  did  ao— 
and  a  pair  of  more  interesting  Bagmen  never  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Gi'e  me 
tbe  lend  o'  your  handkerchidr,  air,  for  I  agree  wr  yon  that  the  picture'a  verra 


KOKTR. 

Did  yon  read,  Jamea,  in  one  of  Maga'a  Leading  Articles,  called  "  Glance 
over  Selby's  Ornithology/'  an  account  of  the  Red  Ttai  Ravm  Club,  derouring 
the  ootpae  of  a  Quaker  on  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hdvellyn  ? 

SHaPHBan. 

Ayy-^rhat  about  it  ?  I  could  hae  dune't  aa  wed  myad. 

KOaTH. 

Do  yon  know,  Jamea,  that  it  gave  great  oflfence? 

BHBPBtED. 

J  hae  nae  doubt  that  the  birds  o'  prey,  that  keep  gorging  themselves  for  weeka 
after  a  great  battle,  gie  great  offence  to  thousands  o'  the  wounded,— pidcing 
ont  their  een,  and  itherwise  hurting  thdr  feelings.  Here  a  blnidy  straignt  boS 
tweakin'  a  general  officer  by  the  nose,  and  there  a  no  less  bluidy  crooked  me 
testing  aff  the  ee-brooe  o'  a  drummer,  and  happin'  aff'to  eat  them  on  the  hoi- 
kv  round  o'  hia  ain  drum, — on  which  never  will  tattoo  be  beaten  ony  mair, 
tat  a  muaket  ball  boa  gone  through  the  parchment,  and  the  **  stormy  music," 
ai  Cammel  ca'a  it,  ia  hushed  for  ever.  What  need  a  deacription  o'  the  dreadfu' 
iidd,  when  it  haa  bem  crappit  and  fdlowed  year  after  year,  gie  ofibnoe  to  ony 
ntimial  reader  ?  Surdy  no ;  md,  therefore,  why  shudaer  at  a  joke  about  the 
death  of  a  Quaker? — ^Tuta,  tuta,  it'a  a'  nonsense. 

NOBTH. 

Drinking,  dandng^  swearing,  and  quarrelling,  going  on  dl  the  time  in  Ta» 
mmtoul,  Jamea,  for  a  fair  there  is  a  wild  rendexvoua,  as  we  both  know,  sum* 
mer  or  winter ;  and  thither  flock  the  wildest  spirits  of  the  wildest  dans,  old 
soldiera,  poachera,  outlawa,  bankrupt  tradesmen  from  amdl  towns,  and  bank* 
rapt  farmcra  from  laree  fiums,  horse-coupers,  cattle-deders,  sticket  mini- 
Blas,  achooimasters  without  acholars,  land-measurers,  supervisors  and  exdse^ 
men,  tinkers,  trampera,  sportsmen,  stray  poets,  contributors  to  Magadnes— 
polu^  an  editor — people  of  no  profesdon,  and  men  literdlv  without  a  name, 
except  it  be  recorded  m  the  Hue  and  Cry,  all  impriaonea  in  a  anow-storm, 
Jamea!  What  matter  if  the  whole  body  of  them  were  dug  out  dead  in  the 
morning  from  the  drift,  a  hundred  feet  high  } 

SHBPHERn. 

Ma  faith.  North,  you've  ta'en  the  word  out  o'  my  month ;  but  hooly,  hooly 
-let'a  get  back  fne  Tamantoul  to  Embro.    Onything  gude  in  leeterature, 
nr,  syne  TiWmmaa  Fair  ?  ' 

NOBTH. 

"Why,  my  dear  Jamea,  I  live  ao  entirdy  out  of  the  world  now,  that  you  could 
Bot  Mpflr^  far  information  of  that  kind,  to  a  person  less  likdy  to  afford  it.  I 
live  on  toe  iV^t. 

ailBFHBBD. 

Bather  spare  diet,  air,  and  apt  to  get  muatv.  Iprefer  the  Present — na,  even 
the  vena  Future  itad'— to  the  Put.    But  the  Three  a'  mixed  thegither,  like 
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ni]nhIetetfaiiiD|n>  makes  a  gran'  head-dish  at  denner,  or  aooper  cither  ;  and  I 
nerer  eat  it  onywhere  in  no  poCection  as  at  Mr  Awmrose's.  ' 

yoaTH. 

Have  you  heard^  James,  that  we  are  absolutelT  going  to  haye  some  war 
again  ?  A  fUrious  Army  of  Refugees  have  inTadea  Portv^,  and  threaten  to 
eyerthrow  the  Constitation. 

SHEPHian* 

I  fear  the  plook  o'  war  11  no  come  to  a  head.  There's  a  want  o'  maitter. 
Leaye  the  Portugals  to  fecht  the  oollyshangy  out  hy  theirsels^  and  there  maj 
be  some  cracked  crowns.  But  twa  three  reg^ents  o'  our  red  coats  'U  put  out 
the  fire  o'  dyil  war  afore  it's  weel  kindled — ^whilkll  be  a  great  pity.  Is  na. 
there  something  rather  ridiculous  like  in  the  soun'  o'  an  Army  a  Refugees  ? 
It's  only  next  best  to  an  Army  of  Runaways* 

NOKTH. 

Britain,  James,  and  Fiance-*-what  think  yon  of  a  war  between  theno^ 
James? 

SHEPHERD. 

For  Godsake,  dinna  let  us  h^^n  wi'  politics,  fixr  under  them  I  aye  fin'  mj 
nature  stupified  withiu  me— ss  u  I  were  tawkin'  no  frae  my  ain  thochts,  bat 
out  o'  a  newspaper.    A'  I  ssy  is,  that  the  times  are  wersh  without  btooddied* 

NOaTB* 

Did  you  read  Canning's  speech? 

/  SHEPHEan. 

Na,— but  I'm  gaan  up  to  London  in  Feberwar,  to  hear  him  in  the  House  o' 
Commons.  Think  ye,  that  the  best  discourse  "  by  Cameron  thundered,  or  bj 
Renwick  poured,"  of  old,  to  a  congregation  of  Coyenanters,  in  a  aky-roofed 
kirk  o'  difls  in  the  wilderness,  would  haye  done  to  be  read  in  Awmrose's  here, 
yei'  twa  caundles  on  the  table,  and  twa  on  the  brace-piece  helpin'  the  fire  to 
illnminate  a  board  o'  oysters,  or  ashet  o'  rizzud  baddies,  or  a  trencher  o' 
toasted  cheese  ?  Nae  doubt  the  discourse  wad  hae  been  a  gude  discourse  ony* 
where — but  where  the  hands  uplifted  to  heayen,  the  hair  of  the  preacher 
streaming  in  the  wind,  his  eyes  penetrating  the  clouds,  the  awful  sound  o'  one 
yoice,  and  one  yoice  only,  heard  in  the  hush  o'  the  desert  ?  Where  the  fixed 
faces  o'  the  congregation,  intent  as  if  but  one  soul  animated  the  whole  maas, 
a'  srmed  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  fomttin',  when  harkenin'  to  the  tidinga 
o'  salyation,  the  soun'  o'  the  hoofs  o'  bluidy  Clayerse's  dragoons?  Just  aae  in 
their  ain  wav  wi'  Caanin's  orations.  You  maun  see  tlie  man  hhnseU— and  thej 
say  he  has  a  the  outward  powers  and  graces  o'  a  great  speaker;  and  as  for  bia 
inwards,  there  can  be  use  doubt  that  his  brain  has  a  harlo  strong  bridit  thochta- 
like  fire-flaughts  enlichtenin',  or,  as  needs  be,  witherin*  and  consumin'  a'  op- 
position,  like  chaff,  or  stubble,  or  heather  a-bleeze  on  the  hills.* 

KOETH. 

You  will  also  haye  an  opportunity,  James,  of  hearing  Hume. 

SHEPHBAD. 

O  man]  but  he  maun  be  an  impident  cretur  that  Hume,  to  lowsehis  tink- 
ler jaw  in  the  Hoose,  afore  three  bunder  British  and  Eerish  gentlemen,  wi* 
the  sum  of  fifty-four  punds  seyen  shillings  and  eightpenoe  &ree  tetl^nies 
one  doit  in  his  breeches  pocket,  diddled  in  interest  frae  tne  funns  o'  the  Greek 
Pawtriots,  fechtin'  in  their  poyerty  for  the  freedom  o'  their  natiye  land. 

KORTH. 

He  offered  to  refer  the  affidr  to  arbitration,  you  know,  James, 

SHEPHBED. 

And  what  for  didna  he  tir  on  three  arbitrawtors?  Doea  he  think  folk  ate 
to  oome  forward  o'  their  ain  accord  ?  He  seems  to  think  it  a  great  feather  in 
his  cap  that  he  didna  commit  eyen-down  cheatery  snd  thieyery  on  the  Greeks. 
Grant  that,  which  is  mair  than  doubtful,  hasna  he  proyed  himsel  a  greedy, 
greedy  fallow,  and  fonder  far  to  hear  the  clink  o'  his  sin  cash  than  the  ahoau 
o'  liberty  frae  that  anoe  glorious  country,  where  genius  and  yalour  were  nm« 
tiye  to  the  soil,  and  whare  yet  they  are  not  dead  but  sleepin*,  and  may— «7» 
will  arise  free  the  bluidy  dust,  and  tear  out  the  Turkish  crescent  from  the 
sky,  anee  mair  free  to  the  silver  feet  of  their  aia  Diana  I 
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He  k  a  poor  eraaiiiie»  inmiiid,  flool^  and  beort  alik»—ttid  worn  theiiil»- 
____ of  faa  Mrip in  h»  ▼»▼  fitfe^in  the  hirdnwB  and  hue  of  Uan>  Howelie 
dant  he  have  risen  fiNHD  nit  bneek  after  Canninf^aBd  like  a  tarkey*eock, 
diat  IS  a  lmbbly-jOGk«  James,  hare  giveo  Teot  tokia  vile  gobble,  ere  tbe  Houaa 
had  ceased  to  bear  the  cry^  sjid  new  the  tight,  of  the  Eagle  ? 

SflBPHBSO. 

•*  An  honest  man's  the  noUeat  work  of  God !" 

NORTH. 

The  man's  mind  has  so  kmg  bnaed  itself  with  poaiids,  shiUingpy  peiies» 
halfpence,  farthings,  and  doita,  James,  that  it  has  utterly  lost  all  perception 
of  the  hi^erinteKsts  to  which  they  may  be  made  aabaerrien^-and  for  which 
alone  they  can  have  any  value  in  a  nation'a  eyea. 

SHKPHSaD. 

I  wad  bate  to  dine  wi'him  at  a  tavern— for  he  wud  aye  be  for  threapin' 
doon  the  bill ;  and  oh  !  but  he  wud  be  ahabby — ababby  to  the  waiter.  He  wud 
never  g^  ony  waiter— evai  if  abe  waa  a  laaaie— mair  Uian  tippence — and 
aifaliaa  ane  o'  the  bawbees  o'  an  obsolete  sort,  that  wadna  gang  now-a-days-^ 
what  they  ca'  an  Eeriab  rap,  or  ane  iaaoed  lang  ayne  by  aome  oottm  spuuMt 
In  Mancnester.    We'll  hoar  o'  nae  mair  public  denners  to  sic  a  meeser. 

NOaTH* 

Thete  is  no  sayiae,  James.  Whoaa  will  not  party  spirit  in  these  days  set 
ap  as  aa  idtd,  baaeTy  bow  down,  and  crawling  worahip  it?  Mr  Brougham 
gave  ike  acrub  a  hard  hit  on  the  kidneya,  and  it  must,  have  made  bim  winesb 

SHBPHsan. 
Hoo  waa  that  ? 

voaTH. 
Mr  Brougham,  in  allusion  to  Hume's  apeecb,  declared  bimaelf  incapable  of 
Haiwung  to  the  aritbnietie'of  the  liomauralde  Member  for  Aberdeen.  There 
circnmstaaoesy''  he  said,  **  in  which  countries— a«  v/ett  oi  indioidu&U   ■ 
waifjkl  be  placed,  in  which  to  eompgie  eogt  was  impoastble>  frivolously  dUgnutfid 
time  l»  the  coantry  and  to  the  individual/" 

saapHEan. 
Wed  doDCy  Hairy.    That  was  cafHtaL 

KOaTH. 

Bat  befi)re  Hume  had  recovered  from  that  well-delivered  hit,  Mr  Bronghsm 
put  in  a  faeer  that  broke  the  brasa  like  an  egg-sheU.  '^  To  those  upon  whom 
sadi  topicB  faational  faith  and  national  honour,  Jamea,)  are  thrown  away» 
however,  ana  to  whom  the  egpeiue  which  any  of  their  preparationa  might  eoat» 
WIS  aa  ooiuidereMe  an  Meei,  and  to  how  much  it  might  mount  up  ^  the  loiw 
of  ike  ijderest  (loud  laugnter)  upon  it,  and  rfiniereti  ufxm  thai  wUruty  (loud 
laaghfeer)  he  oould  put  it  to  all  such  reasonera,"  && 

SHiPHBan. 

Wed  done.  Hairy, — ^wed  done.  Hairy.  You're  an  ambitioua  chid'  your* 
adl,  and  wad  do  muckle  to  gain  the  object  of  your  ambition ;  but  you  never 
vtte  avariciotts — ^you  have  a  sowl  aboon  that,-*4md  I  could  foigie  ye  a'  your 
BBS  for  that  noble  disdain  of  the  meanest  member  o'  the  legisli^ttve  body.  He 
can  never  lutud  up  the  head  o'  him  after  that.  Wed  dune,  Hairy.  Mr  North, 
ka's  drink  Mr  Bmmm'a  hedth  in  a  canker* 

NOaTH. 

Hoe  he  ffoes.^HeaTen%  James»  is  that  a  brilliant  among  the  hair  of  your 
little  finger  f 

SHBPHBBn. 

0*  the  fivst  water.  But  you've  seen't  afore  a  thousand  and  a  thonaand  timeSi 
1 90t  it  ftae  hia  Qiaoe  the  late  Bttke  o' Bacdeucb. 

NOBTH. 

Are  yon  not  afraid  of  lodng  it,  my  dear  Shepherd  ? 

SHBpREan.     . 

Fdth,  there's  nae  fear  o'  that ;  for  it  baa  indented  itaell  intiU  mjr  finger  sae 
deep,  that  naebody  can  ateal't  frae  me  unlesa  they  aaw  or  file't  a£  It  ia  in- 
deed **  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene ;"  and  mony  a  mirk  nicbt  hae  I  aten  my 
way  hame  by  its  wee,  desr  star  o'  lustre.  The  fidries  ken't  when  they  see  t 
s&r  aff  twinJdiDg  thiough  the  mist,  and  the  Shepherd  heara  the  aoun'  o  thdr 
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wings  wavering  roun'  his  bead  sae  near,  tbat  be  often  thinks  he  conld  gmp 
•He  o'  the  cretors  by  her  grass-green  cymar.  But  the  air- woven  garment  is 
impalpable  to  the  touch ;  and,  wi'  sweet  shrill  laughter,  the  Aerials  fade,  chi* 
ming  away  outower  the  hills  down  by  the  towers  o'  Newark  to  holy  Melroae, 
and  the  auld  Abbey  o'  Dryburgh. 

north: 
Oh,  why,  my  dearest  James,  why  is  thy  mountain-lyre  mute? 

SUEPHBRD. 

You're  a  bonny  fellow  to  ask  that  question :  you  that's  aye  abusing  poetry, 
and  wunna  leave  ony  ane  o'  a'  the  Nine  Muses  the  likeness  o'  a  dowg! 

NORTH. 

The  sea  of  song  hath  its  ebbs  and  flows ;  and  now,  methinks,  there  la  a  wide 
shore  of  sand. 

SHBrHERD. 

Alang  which  you  see,  noo  and  then,  a  straggling  poetaster  picking  up  a  few 
shells— mere  buckles  I 

NORTH. 

Sinking  in  treacherous  quick- sands,— or  swallowed  up  when  the  flow  of  tide 
returns  from  the  ocean. 

SHBPHBRD. 

'  I  hae  nae  wush  either  to  be  drowned,  or  picked  up  by  some  critical  cobble 
a'  drookin'  wat,  wi'  sand  in  my  hair,  and  sea- weed  and  bamades  stickiii'  to 
my  hurdies,  like  the  keel  o'  a  vesbel  wi'  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  preaerrers 
against  the  dry-rot*  Better  to  remain  inland, — a  silly  shepherd,  piping  to  his 
flock. 

NORTH. 

I  was  glad  to  see  some  fine  lines  of  yours,  James,  in  Mr  Watts'  SouTenir. 

SHEPHERD. 

oh,  sir,  but  yen's  a  bonny  byuck !  What  for  did  na  ye  notice  the  Prent  o* 
Martin's  Alexander  and  Diogenes  ?  That  Martin,  to  my  fancy,  '(f  the  greatest 
painter  o'  them  a',  and  has  a  maist  magnificent  imagination.  I'm  nae  great 
classical  scholar ;  but  aiblins  I  ken  as  muckle  about  Alexander  the  Great,  bia 
character  and  his  conquests,  as  mony  bred  in  a  College.  What  a  glorious  gloom 
and  glitter  o'  battlements  hansine  ower  the  crested  head  o'  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  marching  afore  his  Dodyguard,  while  a'  the  laigh  distance  is  a  fo- 
rest o'  spears  and  lances !  And  then  Diogenes,  like  a  tinkler  at  the  door  o'bia 
bit  blanxet-tent,  geeing  a  lesson,  which  he  was  weel  able  to  do,  to  the  son  o'  Jo- 
inter Ammon.  The  Tent's  far  better  than  a  tub— for  historical  truth  catma 
DC  said  to  be  wranged,  when  it  is  sacriBced  to  the  principles  of  a  lofty  art.  A 
fountain  playing  close  at  hand  in  the  shade — and  the  builder's  and  the  sculp- 
tor's skill  beautifying  every  ^uiet  place  with  pensive  images !  My  copy,  wi' 
Mr  Watts'  respectml  comphments,  in  large  paper,  wi'  proof  imprnsioiiB ; 
and  I  wadna  sell't  for  five  guineas,  even  although  I  had  coft  it  myaell  for 
twal  shillings. 

north; 

Joxey  Hume  would  not  scruple  to  sell,  at  a  profit,  a  presentation-oopy  of  a 
work  of  Sir  Walter's. 

SHIPHERD. 

Hoot,  you  sumph ! — ^Beg  pardon,  sir, — Hoo  do  you  ihink  ihat  a  preaentft- 
tion-copy  firae  Sir  Walter  could  ever  get  into  such  slippery  hauns  ?  But,  gin 
ane  could  suppose  sic  a  supposition,  nae  doubt  Joe  wadna  be  lang  o'^selUn't; 
for  ye  ken  he  doesna  like  to  see  interest  on  siller  losing  itsell,  and  it's  Tery  ez« 
pensive  keeping  byucks  lying  idle,  even  although  they  dinna  eat  muckle  in 
-their  shelfs.  I  wadna  sell  a  presentation-copy  o'  the  warst  o'  Sir  Walter'a 
warks,  if  it  were  to  keep  me  afia  mine  frae  starvations^— Whai's  his  Napoleon 
to  be  out? 

NORTH. 

In  a  month  or  two,  I  hear.    It  is  a  noble  performance. 

SHEFHIRD. 

You  dinna  say  that  you've  seen't  ? 
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NOKTH. 

Han  f— Mam,  Jamei.  His  other  worki  are  Ttlet ;  bat  this  ii  a  History, 
and  a  History  worthy  both  the  Mep. 

SHSPHiaD. 

I  caBiia  doubt  it.  He's  up  to  oDTthing.-— Oh,  sir,  but  it's  sickeDing  to  hear 
the  anticipatory  critidsm  o'  the  Wniglings  on  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  Wull 
Sir  Walter,  they  ssk,  dojustice  to  his  character — ^widl  he  not  show  hu  poU- 
ncs?  Whatforno? — ^Whan  did  he  ever  deny  glory  to  a  great  man  ?  Never. 

NORTH. 

Mere  malice.  Why,  James,  the  Whigs  used  formerly  to  ssy,  and  even  now 
they  hint  as  much,  that  Wellington  is  not  a  great  General.  Neither  il  Seott  a 
great  Author. 

SHEFHESD. 

I  esn  thole  a  hantle  o'  nonsense — ^for  I  like  to  speak  nonsense  mysel'— bat 
heartless,  malignant,  envioos  nonsense,  I  never  coald  thole ;  and  were  ony  sss 
to  point  his  ears  with  a  brsy  at  Sir  Walter,  in  my  sicht  or  hearing,  I  would 
just  get  up,  even  if  it  was  at  a  board  o'  oysters,  when  O'Doherty  was  dearin' 
a'  bciote  hun,  and  kiok  the  donkey  down  stairs. 

NOETH. 

Have  yoa  seen  Allan  Cunningham's  Paul  Jones  ? 

SHEPusan* 
No  me.    It  11  no  be  verra  gode. 

KOETH. 

Whaty  James !  Don't  you  think  Allan  a  man  of  genius  ? 

SHEPHEan. 

Yesy  sir,  I  do  think  him  a  man  of  genius.  But  may  na  a  man  of  genius 
write  a  byuck  that's  no  verra  gude  ?  Read  ye  ever  a  romance  ca'd  die  Three 
Perila  o'  Man  ? 

NORTH. 

Bravo,  my  dear  Shepherd.  Paul  Jones,  James,  is  an  amusing,  an  iDtersst- 
iog  Tale,  and  will,  on  the  whole,  raise  Allan's  reputation.  It  is  fall  of  talent 

SHEFHEan. 

Let's  hear  its  chief  merits  firsts  and  then  its  chief  defects.  Theyll  be  geyan 
equally  balanced,  I  jalouse. 

NORTH. 

Even  so.  There  are  many  bold  and  striking  incidents  and  situations  ;  many 
picturesque  and  poetical  doicriptions;  many  reflections  that  prove  Allan  to  be 
a  man  of  an  original,  vigorous,  and  sagacious  mind. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  doubt  it.    Say  away. 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  Paul  Jones  is,  I  think,  well  conceived. 

.     SHEPHERD. 

But  is't  weel  executed  ?    Thai's  everything. 

NORTH. 

No,  Jsroes^  that's  not  everything.  Much  may  be  foigiven  in  imperfect  exe- 
cution to  good  conception.  In  bringing  out  his  idea  of  Paul  Jones,  Allan 
has  not  always  been  successful.  The  delineation  wants  light  and  shade; 
there  is  frequent  daubing — great— or  rather  gross  exaggeration,  and  continu^ 
effort  idfier  ef^t,  that  sometimes  totally  defeats  its  purpose.  On  the  whole, 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  Pirate  is  but  languid.  But  the  worst  fault  of  the 
book  is  that  it  smells  not  of  the  ocean.  There  are  waves^waves— wave& — ^but 
never  a  sea,— battle  on  battle,  but  as  of  ships  in  a  painted  panorama,  where 
we  feel  all  is  the  mockery  of  imitation — and  almost  grudge  our  half-crown  at 
each  new  ineffectual  broadside  and  crash  of  music  from  a  band  borrowed  from 
a  caravan  of  wild  beasts, 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  had  said  all  that,  you  would  have  set  it  down  to  jealousy  o'  Kinnigham's 
gmuB. 

NORTH. 

It  is  evident  that  Allan  never  made  a  cruise  in  a  frigate  or  line-of-battJe 
sbi^    He  dares  not  venture  on  nautical  terms— and  the  land-lubber  is  in 
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erery  line.  Paul  Jones's  face  is  perpetnaUy  painted  with  blood  and  gunpowder, 
and  his  person  spattered  with  brains.  Tne  description  of  the  battle  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  in  James's  Naval  History^  is  worth,  ten  thou- 
sand  times  over,  all  the  descriptions  in  Allan's  three  volumes.  Sadly  inferior,  in- 
deed, is  he  to  Mr  Cooper,  the  truly  naval  author  of  the  Pilot,  who  writes  like 
a  Hero. 

SHBPHKRB. 

As  a  tale  of  the  sea,  ihen,  Paul  Jones  is  a  failnie  ? 

XORTR. 

A  most  decided  one.  Still  a  bright  genius  like  Allan's  will  show  itself  through 
darjcest  ignorance — and  there  are  oocarionid  flashes  of  war  poetry  in  Paul  Jones. 
But  he  manoeuvres  a  Ship  as  if  she  were  on  wheels,  and  on  dry  land.  All  the 
glory  of  the  power  of  sail  and  helm  is  gone — and  the  reader  longs  for  an  old 
number  of  the  Naval  Chronicle,  for  a  Gazette  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  from 
Lord  Exmouth,  or  Lord  Cochrane,  or  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  or  Keatea,  er 
If  yloe,  or  Seymour,  or  Brisbane.  But  as  I  shall  probably  review  Allan's 
hook,  you  will  see  my  opinion  of  its  beauties  and  its  deiormities  at  great  length 
in  an  early  number.  The  article  shall  be  a  good  one,  depend  on't — perhaps  a 
leading  one,  for  it  is  delightful  to  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  genius ;  and  our 
leaders  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  far  higher  opinion  of  Allan's  powers, 
than  from  any  base  and  paid-for  panef<yric  in  any  unprincipled  Edinburffh 
radical  newspaper,  where  the  fear  or  the  hope  of  a  few  advertisements  with- 
held or  bestowed,  will  prompt  a  panegyric  fulsome  as  the  smell  of  rankest 
ewes  or  nanny-goats,  that,  to  the  nostrils  of  a  proud  Peasant,  like  Aflan  Cun- 
ningham, must  be  sufficient^  James,  to  make  his  stomach  ''just  perfectly  scun- 
ner. '  By  the  way,  1  cannot  say,  James,  that  I  feel  that  disgust  towards  lite- 
rary ladies  that  you  used  to  express  so  strongly  by  that  excellent  word  Mctmmer* 
To  my  aged  eyes  a  neat  ankle  is  set  off  attractively  by  a  slight  shade  of  oera- 
lean — and— 

SHSPHBaOr 

A  nate  anldl !  Saw  ye  ever  in  a'  your  born  davs  a  nate  ankil  in  a  blue  stockin*? 
A'  the  leddies  o'  my  acquantance  that  write  byucks  hae  gotten  a  touch  o'  the 
elephanteasis  in  their  legs.  If  they  grow  thicker  and  ihidcer  a'  the  way  np^ 
safe  us,  but  they  maun 

KORTH. 

Stop,  James.  Some  of  our  most  justly  popular  female  authors  are  very  hand- 
some women. 

SRSrHERD. 

I'll  just  thank  ye  to  name  twa  or  three  o'  the  handsomest — and  111  bet  yon 
what  you  like  that  I'se  produce  a  lassie  frae  Yarrow  or  Ettrick,  in  worsted 
buggers,  that  just  kens  her  letters  and  nae  roair,  that'll  measure  sma'er  roun'  the 
ankils  than  your  picked  madam  in  the  blue  stockins,  although  she  may  hae 
written  volumm  upon  volumm  baith  in  prose  and  metre,  and  aiblins  dedicsr- 
ted  them,  with  a  "  Sire"  in  great  big  capitals,  to  his  Majesty  the  King. 

NORTH. 

Stuff,  James,  stuff.  Of  all  the  huge,  bulky,  bulky,  red,  distempered  ankles, 
that  ever  petrified  my  astonished  gaze,  the  most  hideous  have  I  seen  wading 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Tweed.  In  humble  life,  no  such  thing  exists  as 
a  neat  ankle. 

SHErHERD. 

Pair  chiel,  I  pity  you. 

NORTH. 

The  term.  Literary  Ladies,  (who,  by  the  by,  are  channing  Literary  Sonve- 
Birs,)  is  uniformly  used  by  the  dregs  of  both  sexes— and  only  by  the  dregs.  Fmr 
my  own  part,  I  never  yet  felt  or  understood  the  full  beauty  of  any  pathetic 

Eassage  m  a  poem,  till  I  had  heard  it  read,  or  recited,  or  breathed  of  by 
idy's  lips— or  wept  or  smiled  over  by  lady's  eves— God  bless  them  f  They 
are  celestial  critics— and  I  could  often  kiss  the  sweet  creatures,  so  silvery 
sweet  the  music  of  their  tongues !  Believe  it  not,  James— believe  it  not,  James;, 
that  their  ankles  are  ever  one  hair's-breadth  in  drcumferenoe  more  than  he 
eonld  wish  them  to  be,  when  kneeling  lover  nmkes  obeisance  to  their  feet. 


SHKPHXKJ). 

Wed,  wed,  then — I  dannay  I'm  wnng.  I'm  walUn'  to  bdieve,  in  im^  o' 
the  evidences  of  my  aeoses,  that  theleddy  I  saw  the  day  oomin'  intil  a  circulation 
leehnrj  to  ax  for  the  Secreta  o'  Sentibuity,  in  four  Tolumety  had  aaklea  nae 
tbicker  Uum  my  wriat-bane,  although  at  the  titae  I  oonld  ha*  taen  my  bibla 
oath  that  they  were  about  the  thickneaa  of  my  cawre. 

NOETR. 

Besides,  Jamea,  it  is  altoigether  a  miatake  to  think  that  thinneii  ia  neoea* 
Htily  neatness  in  an  ankle.  An  ankle  ought  not  on  any  aoopunt  to  be  either, 
thick  or  thin,  but  of  a  moderate  roundness  ;  any  approach  to  the  honey— or 
vhat  yon  would  call  the  "  skranky,"  is  deaUi  to  my  drroinu  Hsny  elderly- 
young  ladies  are  partial  to  short  petticoats,  on  the  score  of  Uieir  ^in,  boney, 
dcranky  ankles,  which  they  stick  out  upon  the  public  like  sheep's  trotters. 
Commend  me,  James,  to  s  slim  rotundity  whicn  long-fingered  Jack  could 
span— and  scarcely  span.  Such  an  ankle,  m  the  worda  of  fiurns,  betrays  fkir 
proportion.    The  skranky  ankle  bespeaka  skranky  neck  and  bosom,  James^ 

so^ 

BHEPHsan. 

There's  nae  endorin'  them—- I  alloo  that  lassieB  should  aye  be  something 


NOBTH. 

So  with  waists.    Women  are  not  waspe. 

SHEPHsmn. 

I'm  no  just  quite  sae  sore  about  that,  sir ;  but  I  agree  wi'  you  in  dislikin' 
the  wasp- waist.  You  wunner  what  they  do  wi'  their  vittals.  Thej  canna  be 
healthy— and  you'll  generally  observe,  that  sic  like  haegev  yellow  &oes,  sa  if 
something  were  wrang  wi*. their  stamscb.  There  should  be  moderation  in  a*" 
things.  A  waist's  for  puttin'  your  arm  round,  and  no  for  spannin'  wi'  your 
haaiis— excqpt  it  be  some  fairy  o'  a  cretur  that's  no  made  to  be  married,  bat 
just  to  wonder  at,  and  aiblins  admire,  as  you  wud  a  bonny  she-dwarf  at  a 
ihow.  There  should  aye  be  some  teer  and  weer  about  a  lassie  that's  meant 
lor  domestic  life. 

NOaTH. 

With  regard  to  dress,  I  am  willing  to  allow  considerable  latitude.  The  bo« 
som  is  the  blessed  seat  of  innocence  as  well  ss  love. 

SHEPHEan. 

Ihat  it  is,  Mr  North  ;  and  nae  man  that  feds  and  thinks  as  a  man  need  pre* 
tend  to  be  angry  wi'  a  glimse— na,  wi'  mair  than  a  glimse— *o'  a  sidit  that 
soothes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  delightful  cawm,  and  brings  into  his 
heart  a  ailent  bennison  on  the  Virgin,  whose  wakin'  and  sleepin'  dr^ms  are  a' 
MS  pure  as  the  snaw-drift  o'  her  heaving  breast !  It's  nane  but  your  sancti* 
moDious  sinners  that  gloom  as  they  glower  on  such  a  heaven. 

NORTH. 

I  oflen  wish  that  there  was  not  such  uniformity  in  fashion.  How  asoch 
better  if  every  maiden  and  every  matron  weuld  dress  according  to  her  own 
peculiar  taste  and  genius — each  guiding  hersdf,  at  the  same  time,  by  some 
imderstood  Standard,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  wide  deviatioa.  Thua 
we  should  have  **  variety  in  uniformitv,"  *'  similitude  in  dissimiUtude,"' 
whidi,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  a  thousand 
others,  is  one  of  the  prime  principles  <^  beauty. 

SHEPHEan. 

Hut's  a  capital  remark.  Tak'  for  example,  floonees.  What's  mair  ridi« 
colons  than  sax  tier  o'  floonees  on  the  tail  o'  the  gown  o'  a  bit  fiit,  dumpy  ere* 
tor,  wi'  unco  short  legi^  and  stiddn'  out  gey  and  sair,  haith  before  and  behin', 
beade  a  tall,  atraught,  d^gant  lassie,  wha  beara  alang  her  floonees  ss  giori« 
OQsIy  as  the  rising  morning  trails  her  douds  through  amang  the  dews  on  the 
Hunrntain-tapa  I 

NOKTH. 

Poetry  in  every  word. 

SHEPHEan. 

Without  sic  paraphernalia,  Du^ipy  mieht  hae  been  .quite  a  Ji^vinily.  B«l 
the  floonees  gar  you  fwget  your  gude  manners,  till  you  can  scarce  hdp 
lanhing. 


NORTH. 

Oh^  JameRj  what  a  charm  in  appropriateness ! 

SHBPREAD. 

It's  die  same  thing  wi*  men.  Some  look  best  in  ticht  pantaloons — some  in 
lowse  troosers— «ome  in  knee-breeks— and  some  in  kilts.  Instead  o'  that,  when 
tichts  are  the  fashion,  a'  maun  pit  on  tichts— and  what  a  figure  does  yon  body 
mak'  o'  himsell  in  tichts,  wi'  1^  and  thees  a'  o'  ae  thickness,  frae  cute  to  clef  t, 
excepp  at  the  knees,  whidi  stick  out  on  the  insides  wi'  knots  like  neeps^  the 
vena  liicht  o'  yulgarity  in  a  drawing-room  o'  leddies. 

NORTH. 

•  O,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Toga ! 

SHEPHERD* 

Then  should  the  Shepherd  appear  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  Consul. 

NORTH. 

Hailj  Cindmiatua— Cindnnatnsy  hail ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  he  had  been  a  ploughman — ^no  a  shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Fray,  James,  do  you  think  the  pastoral  preceded  the  agricultural  state  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  horticultural  preceded  them  baith — and  that's  the  reason  why  I  became 
a  member  o'  the  Horticultural  Society,  though  it  costs  me  twa  guineas  a-year. 
Now,  there  could  be  nae  delyin'  without  spaaes,  and  nae  drillin'  without  howes, 
and  nae  dibblin'  without  dibbles— sae  you  see  the  agricultural  state,  as  you  ca't, 
naturally  succeeded  to  the  horticultural.  Further,  wauma  gardens  made  o' 
yirth  ?  and  what  signifies  it,  in  the  pheelosophy  o'  the  maitter,  when  the  salt 
niden  was  dianged  for  the  hard  glebe,  as  was  the  case,  waes  me— when  the 
flaming  sword  drove  our  first  parents — ^puir  creturs— out  the  gates  of  Paradise ! 
Therefore,  strickly  speakin',  tne  first  state  o'  man  was  agricmturaL 

NORTH. 

John  Millar,  in  his  Distinctions  of  Ranks,  thought  otherwise. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha's  John  Millar  ?  Was  he  a  brother  o'  Joe's  ?  But  to  proceed  wi' 
an  answer  to  your  question.  The  pastoral  state  grew  out  o'  the  agricultural^ 
for  when  com  was  raised,  what  was  to  become  o'  the  straw  ?  Cattle  were  ool* 
lected  and  tamed,  and  fattened  and  ate.  Further,  think  you  that  men  wtd 
hae  been  sio  even-doun  idiots  as  to  have  lived  on  cattle,  without  potawtoes  and 
bread  ?  Or  on  potawtoes  and  bread  without  cattle  ?  They  were  nae  sic  snmpha. 
Therefore,  Cain  was  a  ploughman — and  Abel  was  a  shepherd— just  aa  Adam 
bad  been  a  ganlener.  And  think  you  Eve  and  her  daughters  were  long  contented 
with  fig-leaves — no  they  indeed.  Thus  manufactures  arose.  As  new  families 
were  begotten,  villages  and  towna  arose,  and  hence  trade  and  commerce.  So 
that  horticulture  was  the  original  state — and  thus  the  agricultural  and  the 
pastoral  and  the  manu&cturing  and  the  commercial  state  arose  oontemporane- 
oualv,  or  nearly  sae,  a'  round  and  about  the  bonnie  borders  o'  Paradise— for  the 
borders  were  bonnie,  and  weel  watered  wi'  many  large  rivers,  although  the  fiery 
aword  o'  the  Angel  o'  the  Lord  often  smote  the  soil  wi'  drought  as  with  a  corse 


north; 
But  you  have  forgot  the  fishing  and  the  hunting  states. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  dune  nae  sic  thing — Come  out  to  Altrive,  and  you  will  see  them  baith 
in  a'  their  pristine  glory.  But  never  tell  me  that  a  nation  o'  fishers  ever 
turned  into  a  nation  o'  hunters,  or  veeoe  versa.  Indeed  I  hae  my  doubta  gin 
ever  there  was  sic  a  thing  as  a  nation  o'  fishers— except  ye  ca'  twa  or  three  bun- 
der shiverin'  forlorn  wretches  on  the  shores  o'  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  ony  ither 
sic  like  dreary  and  disconsolate  shore,  a  nation — which  would  be  a  great  abuse 
o'  language.  How  the  devil  the  human  race  ever  got  there,  is  no  for  me  to 
aay,  nor  vou  neither.  But  I  gang  no  to  John  Millar,  but  to  Moses,  for  my 
pheeloeopny  o'  man  and  man's  dispersion ;  and  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  o' 
theory  and  hippothcaiiy  that  tho  abedities  o'  the  twa  wnters  were  about  upon 
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*  psr,  lfoi0i>  ycTD  aiOoir,  had  a  mat  advantage^  in  leevin'  aome  dioiiiaiia  o' 
jtmn  nearer  the  time  o'  die  creatifon  than  John  MiUar.  Sae  I  shall  continne 
lo  prefer  hia  account  to  ony  ither  Bpeculation  sin'  the  invention  o'  prentin'. 

HOKTH. 

-  ^^axneaty  yon  are  a  good  shot. 

BHEPHBRD* 

I  seldom  miss  a  hay-stack,  or  a  hani*door,  standing,  at  twenty  yards; 
hat  war  they  to  tak  wings  to  themselves  and  flee  away,  I  dioold  he  shy  o' 
taldn'  on  ony  hig  het  that  I  should  bring  them  down— especially  wi'  a  sfaagla 


KOBTH. 

Hiat  thick  brown.  Octavo,  lying  by  itself,  immediately  beyond  the  risBaered 
baddies,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  business-like  Books  on  shooting  that  we 
^ortsmen  have;  it  is  a  Fifth  Edition  of  my  friend  Colond  Hawker. 

SHEPHERD. 

Commend  me  to  an  anld  Sodger  for  shootin*.  Let  me  put  on  my  specks-^i 
se  sentence  in  a  book  's  quite  aneuch  to  judge  a'  the  lave  by — and  1  see  the 
ColoneTs  a  clever  fallow.  Plates,  too,  Mr  North :  you  maun  just  gie  me  a 
pRsent  o'  thia  copy — and  it  will  aye  be  ready  for  perusal  when  you  come  out 
faAltrire. 

KOBTH. 

Take  it,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  your  pigeon-killers  for  me,  waitin'  in  cool  blood  till  the  bonnie 
bordies,  that  should  ne'er  be  shot  at  a',  excepp  when  they're  on  the  com« 
slooka,  flee  out  o'  a  trap  wi'  a  flutter  and  a  whirr,  and  then  prouder  men  aro 
fhey  nor  the  Duke  o'  Wellington,  when  they  knock  down,  wi'  pinions  ower 
purple,  the  bright  Inrds  o'  Venus,  tumbling,  as  if  hawk-struck,  within 
lioun's,  or  carrying  aneath  the  down  o'  their  bonnie  bosoms  some  cruel  drape, 
that,  ere  night-fidl,  will  gar  them  moan  out  their  lives  amang  ihid  cover  o* 
mbnrhan  groves. 

NORTH. 

So  yon  bjtve  no  pity,  James,  for  any  other  birds  but  the  birds  of  Venus  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  say  that  I  hae  muckle  pity  fbr  mony  o'  the  ithers — mair  especially 
wfld-dyucka  and  whaups.  It's  a  trial  that  Job  would  never  hae  come  through^ 
widiout  awearin' — %^/sx  wading  half  the  day  through  marsh  and  fen,  some-i 
times  up  to  the  houghs,  and  sometimes  to  the  oxters,  to  see  a  dizzen  or  a  score 
o'  wild-dyucks  a'  risin'  thegither,  about  a  quarter  o'  a  mile  aff^,  vri'  their  out* 
stretched  bills  and  droopin  doups,  maist  unmercifully  iU-made,  as  ane  might 
mistake  it,  for  fleeing,  and  then  makin'  a  circle  half  a  mile  ayont  the  reach  o* 
ship,  gradually  fa'in'  intil  a  mathematical  figure  in  Eudid's  Elements, 
and  vaniriiin'^  wi'  the  speed  o'  aigles,  in  the  weather  gleam,  as  if  they  were 
aff  for  ever  to  NiHrway,  or  to  the  North  Pole.     I&ng  their  web-footed 

NORTH. 

Jamea — James,  remember  where  vou  are,  and  with  whom — time,  place, 
and  person.  No  maledictions  to-nignt  on  any  part  o'  the  creation,  featnered 
or  uttfeathered.  During  Christmas  holidays,  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  undue  humanity.    What  are  whaups  ? 

SHEPHI^RD. 

That's  a  gude  ane !  Ma  faith,  you  pruved  that  you  kent  weel  aneuch  what 
^lere  whaups  that  day  at  Yarrow-Ford,  when  you  devoored  twa,  stoop  and 
nop,  to  the  astonishment  o'  the  Tailor,  wha  begood  to  fear  that  you  would 
niest  eat  his  guse  for  a  second  coorse.  The  English  ca'  whaups  curl-loos— 
the  maist  nonsensicalest  name  for  a  whaup  ever  I  heard-— but  the  English  hae 
litde  or  nae  imagination. 

KORTR. 

My  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  Jamea— tat  I  Temember  it 
r— "  Moat  prime  picking  is  the  whaup." 

SHEPHERD. 

In  wnnter  tlwy're  aff  to  the  sea    bat  a'  afanmar  and  haint  tliey  haunt 
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tibewidaylieaithy^ornii^aiid  iMmiDOon.    Te  nmy  diieoffr  «1m  wlum's 
laDg  noee  half  a  mfle  afi^  as  the  gleg-ee'd  creatur  keeps  a  waldi  ower  Hm 


wilSeraes^  wi'  baith  ndit  and  smelL 

NO&TH« 

Did  Yoa  shoot  the  whaups  alluded  to  aboye,  Jamea— or  the  Tailor  him* 

self? 

8HBFHE&D. 

'  Him— no  me.  But  moDy  and  aft's  the  time  that  I  hae  lain  for  hoim 
ahint  some  auld  tiiif-dyke>  that  aiblins  had  ance  enclosed  a  bit  bonny  kail* 
yard  bdanging  to  a  housie  noo  soopt  frae  the  face  of  the  yerth,^yery  noo 
and  than  keekin'  ower  the  grassy  rampart  to  see  gif  the  whaups^  thinkin  mem- 
ieWes  alane,  were  takin'  their  walk  in  the  solitude ;  and  gif  nane  were  there, 
layin'  myael  doon  a'  my  length  on  my  grufe  and  elbow,  and  reading  an  ann« 
.dent  ballanty  or  maybe  try  in'  po  croon  a  bit  sang  o'  my  ain,  inspired  by 
the  loun  and  lanesome  spat, — for  O,  sir !  hse  na  ye  aften  felt  that  the  farther 
we  are  in  body  frae  human  dwellings,  the  nearer  are  we  to  their  ingles  in 
aowl? 

KORTe. 

Often,  James— often.  In  a  crowd  I  am  apt  to  be  sullen  or  ferodona*  In 
solitude  I  am  the  most  benevolent  of  men.  To  understand  my  character, 
you  must  see  me  alone — converse  with  me — ^meditate  on  what  I  then  say— - 
and  behold  my  character  in  all  its  original  brightness. 

SHEFHERD. 

.  The  dearest  thocht  and  feelings  o'  auld  lang  syne  come  crowd — crowding 
back  again  into  the  heart  whenever  there's  an  hour  o'  perfect  silenoe,  juat  liko 
BO  many  swallows  comin'  »-wing  frae  Crod  knows  whare,  when  winter  is  ower 
and  gane,  to  Uie  self-same  range  o'  auld  clay  biggins,  aneath  the  thatdi  o' 
house,  or  the  slate  o'  ha' — unforgetfu'  they  o'  the  place  whare  they  wete 
bom,  and  first  hunted  the  insect-people  through  shadow  or  auoshine  1 

NO&TH. 

What  a  pity,  James,  that  you  were  not  in  Edinburgh  in  time  to  see  my 
friend  Audubon's  Exhibition  I 

SHEFHBRI). 

An  Exhibition  o'  what? 

NORTH. 

Of  boda  pdnted  to  the  life.  Almost  the  whole  American  Ornithology,  tme 
to  nature,  as  if  the  creatures  were  in  their  native  haunta  in  the  fcnresta,  or  on 
the  sea-shores.  Not  stiff  and  staring  like  stufied  spedmens — but  in  e^ery 
imaginable  characteristic  attitude,  perdied,  wading,  or  a-wing, — ^not  a  feather, 
smooth  or  ruffled,  out  of  its  place, — every  song,  chirp,  chatter,  or  cry,  made 
audible  by  the  power  of  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare  got  he  aae  weel  acquaint  wi'  a'  the  tribes— for  do  they  not  herd  in 
swamps  and  woods  whare  man's  foot  intrudes  not — and  the  wilderness  is 
guarded  by  the  Rattlesnake,  fearsome  Watchman,  wi'  nae  ither  boueta  than 
his  ain  fiery  eyne  ? 

NORTH. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  enthusiastic  Audubon  lived  in  the  remo* 
test  woods,  journeying  to  and  fro  on  foot  thousands  of  miles— or  sailing  en 
great  rivers,  *'  great  as  any  seaa,"  with  his  unerring  rifle,  slaughtering  only 
to  embalm  his  prey  by  an  art  of  his  own,  in  form  and  hue  unchanged,  on* 
changeable— 4Uid  now,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilliitt;,  may  anybody  that  chooses 
it,  behold  the  images  of  almost  all  the  q[»iendi4f  and  gorgeous  birds  of  that 
Continent. 

BHEPHERn 

Whare's  the  Exhibition  now  ? 

NORTH. 

At  Glasgow,  I  believe — ^where  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  attract  thonsanda  of 

.ddighted  specUtcH's.    I  must  get  the  friend  who  gave  "  A  Glance  over  Sdby'a 

Ornithology,"  to  tell  the  world  at  Uurge  more  of  Audubon.   He  is  the  neatsat 

artist  in  his  own  walk  that  ever  lived,  and  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 

geoMu  and  persevemnee  and  adventorous  seal  in  his  own  beantafal  bxandi  of 
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aitonl  hklaj,  both  in  fionie  and  fotnaa  The  man  himacif— whom  I  have 
had  the  pleaaiure  of  frequently  meetiDg— -ia  just  what  yqii  would  expect  from 
his  worksy — fall  of  fine  enthoaiaam  and  intelligeiiee — ^moat  interesting  in  looks 
and  mannen — a  perfect  gentleman — and  esteemed  hy  all  who  know  him  for 
^  aimplictty  and  firankneas  of  hia  nature.  I  wish  yon  had  seen  him/James; 
yoQ  would  have  taken  to  each  other  very  kindly,  for  you,  James,  are  your- 
self a  naturalist,  although  aometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  you  deal  a  little  in 
the  miracttloua,  when  biograj^ioally  inclined  about  sheep,  dqgs^  eaglea,  and 
salmon. 

aHSPHBRD. 

The  ways  o'  the  creatures  o'  the  inferior  creation,  as  we  diuse  to  ca'  birds 
and  beasts,  are  a'  miraculous  thegither— nor  would  diey  be  less  so  if  we  un- 
derstaod  better  than  we  do  their  several  inatincts.  Natural  History  ia  just 
anither  name  for  Natural  Theology— >and  the  sang  o'  the  laverock,  and  the 
plumage  o'  the  goldfinch—- do  they  not  alike  remind  us  o'  Grod  ? 

KOETH. 

I  never  knew  a  Naturalist  who  was  not  a  good  man.  Buffon  was  a  strange 
devil,  but  not  a  bad  fellow  on  the  whole— with  all  his  vanity,  and  sensualism. 
Cnvier  is  a  moat  amiable  character,  and  we  need  not  go  for  from  Edinburgh 
to  &od  the  beat  of  men,  and  of  Natnraliats,  united  in  one  whom  it  is  needless 
ioname. 

BHBrBBED. 

That's  a  truth.-— What  thin  fialio's  yon  sprawling  on  the  aide-table? 

KORTH. 

Scenery,  costume,  and  architecture,  chiefly  on  the  weatem  aide  of  India»  by 
Captain  Bobert  Melville  Grindlay — a  beautiful  and  a  splendid  work.— Just 
look  at  the  frontispiece,  James. 

8HEPH  BftD. 

£h,  man !  but  she's  a  bonny  Frontispiece,  indeed !  An  Indian  nudden,  Orien* 
tally  arrayed  in  a  flowing  garment,  veu,  shawl,  plaid,  gown,  and  trowser-look* 
in'  pettieoats,  all  gracefully  confused  into  one  indistinguishable  drapery,  from 
dark-haired  forehead  down  to  ringed  anklea  and  ama'  naked  feet!  Theae 
pure,  smooth,  glossy  arms  o'  hers — ^hoo  safUy  and  hoo  sweetly  wud  they  en- 
£uild  a  lover  stealing  into  them  at  gloamin',  below  the  ahadow  o'  these  loffy 
Fahn-Treea! 

NOETH. 

Tom  over,  Jamea,  and  admire  the  shaking  Minarets  at  Ahmedabad.  It  is 
die  great  Mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Ahmed  early  in  die  15th  century.  Hia 
remains,  with  those  of  his  family,  are  deposited  within  in  a  aplendid  Mauso* 
lenm.  The  tombs  are  still  covered,  Captam  Grindlay  tells  us,  with  rich  tissues 
of  silk  and  gold,  surrounded  with  lamps  continually  bumins,  and  guarded  by 
JCahommedans  of  the  religious  orders,  aided  by  innumeralSe  devotees  of  the 
fidr  sex.  It  is,  like  all  the  other  mosques  and  religious  buildings  of  stone  in 
the  city  and  environs  of  Ahmedabad,  ornamented  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture,  and  evidently  copied  from  the  remains  of  Hindoo  architecture  of 
very  remote  antiquity. 

SHEPHXBD. 

It  ia  a  aplendid  structure;  and  can  naebod^  tell  why  the  Minarets  shake? 
But  I  canna  get  the  image  o'  that  Indian  maiden  out  o'  the  ee  o'  my  mind- 
let  me  look  at  her  again.  Oh !  the  bonny  brown  cretur,  but  she  wad  mak  a 
I^eaaant  companion  in  the  way  o'  Wife ! 

NO  am. 

There,  Jamea,  ia  an  Ancient  Temple  at  Malmud,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Guze- 
lat,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  cnief  exploits,  and  finally  of  the  death  of 
Kriahna,  the  Indian  Apollo,  and  still  containa  architectural  remains  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od,  it's  sae  lang  syne  you  were  in  India,  I  wonner  hoo  ye  can  remember  so 
distinctly  a'  the  arclutecture,  {ind— — 

NORTH. 

Captain  Grindla/a  admirable  Representations  bring  back  a  thousand  dreams 
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to  my  mind.  Bemtiful  FteBinsola  •£  GiiMntI  Ttm  ihdBed  it  fa,  mrdimr 
GrJncUay 9  that  everj  bill  is  oonsecimted  bv  wrae  mythologiol  cfent,  and  every 
■lieun  nat  its  poetical  Name  and  dasaieal  Fiction. 

aHIFHBBO. 

There'a  no  aic  a  Buildin'a  Aot  in  a'  Bmbio'.  The  Regiatcr  Office,  fimwodi  ! 

HOBTH. 

Uke  the  ancients,  Jamea,  von  aee  thev  adorn  the  Approach  to  their  Citiaa^ 
with  monumental  buildrnga^  from  the  splendid  pillared  oonie  of  the  chieftain^ 
to  the  simple  slab  of  the  vassal  on  which  is  sculptured  the  figure,  on  a  hone 
or  camel,  or  on  foot,  according  to  the  drcnmstanoes  under  wmch  the  deoeaaed 
met  his  ^te.  Intermiogled  with  theae  warlike  memorialay  on  the  mote  aflbct* 
ing  records  of  devotion,  are  the  widows  who  have  immolated  themselves  en  the 
fnnenl  piles  of  their  lords,  distiogniahed  by  a  sculptured  funeral  Urn,  orna- 
mented wiUi  bracelets  and  amulets ;  and  the  numba  of  this  latter  descriptioA 
proves  the  great  and  extensive  prevalence  of  a  nracdoe,  which  all  the  humane 
eflforts  of  the  British  Court  have  hitherto  fiulea  to  suppress. 

8HBPMB]U>. 

Is  na  that  a  lassie  in  the  for^round  ? 

KOBTH. 

Yes,  James,  tha^  Mass  of  Masonry  in  the  foreground  is  a  Well,  to  which  the 
female  is  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps.  These  subterraneous  reservoirs  pre* 
sent,  throughout  Guzerat,  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  architeo- 
tare,  combining  utility  with  unbounded  richness  of  sculpture,  and  containing:, 
in  many  instances,  duunbers  and  galleries  for  retreat  during  the  oppreaaive 
heat  of  mid-day. 

8HBPHBRD. 

Confound  me,  ye  auld  cunning  warlock,  cin  ye  ha'e  na  been  reedin'  a'  this 
time  ower  my  shouther  frae  Captain  Grinwy's  ain  letter  press,  and  pasain't 
idfaa  your  ain  description  I 

KOBTH. 

Why,  James,  your  imagination  has  been  so  occupied  bv  that  Oriental  dam* 
ad,  that  you  never  observed  me  putting  on  my  specs.  I  Dave  been  assuredly 
quoting  the  Captain,  who  writes  as  weU  as  he  draws.  Fen,  pencil,  or  sword^ 
come  uike  to  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  British  officer. 

SHEFHEBD. 

There  maun  be  thousana  o'  leebrariea  in  Britain,  private  and  public  that 
ought  to  haie  sic  a  wark. 

NOBTH. 

It  must  sucoeed.^^But  take  care,  James,  that  you  don't  soil  it ;— it  shall 
have  an  article  to  itself  soon.    There,  lay  it  down  gently. 

8HBFHBBD. 

Whether  had  Mr  Jefiey  or  Mr  Combe  the  best  hi  that  tussle  about  Phre- 
nology, think  ye,  sir  ? 

KOBTH. 

Mr  Jefflrev. — ^What  a  diffiarence  between  the  Men  i — ^Now  and  then  Mr 
Jeffrey  laid  himself  open  to  knock-down  blows ;  but  Mr  Combe,  although  he 
could  not  but  see  the  opening  and  the  unguarded  part,  knew  not  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  given  by  his  skilful,  but  occasionally  unwary 
opponent.  With  open  hand  he  sprawled  on  to  the  attack,  administered  pu- 
nishment, and  finally  got  knocked  out  of  the  ring,  among  acclamations  justly 
nised  to  his  conqueror. 

SHEPHERI). 

What  ^ou  sa/s  just  perfectly  surprising;  for  the  Phrenologers  tell  me  that 
Combe  did  not  leave  Jeffirey  a  leg  to  stand  on ;  and  that  the  Science,  as  they 
ca't,  noo  stands  like  a  Pyramid  o*  Egypt,  wi'  a  broad  base,  and  an  apex  point- 
ing to  the  sky.  I'm  thinking  yell  be  rather  prejudioed,*-a  wee  bigoted  or 
aae,— <nd  no  a  fit  ludge  atween  the  twa  combatants.  Combe's  a  clever  duel 
—let  me  tell  you  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

And  a  very  arrogant  one  too,  dse  had  he  not  flung  back  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  £Eice 
the  oompUment  that  gentleman  rather  unnecessarily  paid  to  his  talents. 
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Jelfiey  was  jokin' f 

Very  lik^  Junes,— very  like.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  bigot,  I  confeat.  Most— Jn« 
deed  an  men,  are  so  in  one  respect  or  another ;  but  if  Phrenok^  be  a  Fact 
in  Nature,  as  Mr  Combe  and  nis  adbcrents  say,— why, — **  Facts  are  ehields 
that  wnnna  ding ;"  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  authorities  cited  by 
Mr  CoHsbe,  all  the  way  ud  to  the  Philosophical  Editor  of  the  Chimrgicsl 
JsonittU  down  to  the  worthy  Dundee  meeoanic,  who  procured  from  the  g»- 
nomty  ef  its  author  a  copy  of  Combe's  Phrenology  at  the  trade  price, 
ihi— gh  the  iBstrmn^itaUty  of  the  guard  of  the  Champion  coach,  mankind 
win  look  very  fsolish  on  the  estahlidiment  of  the  Fact,  and  nobody  wiD  be 
abk  to  hold  up  th&r  heads  but  the  Members  of  the  various  Phrenolqgical 
Sodeties.    Won't  that  be  exceedingly  hard,  James  ? 

SHSPHSaD. 

Bather  sae— but  Fm  determined  to  baud  up  my  head,  whether  Phrenology's 
true  0r  ftlae.  I  ken  a  gude  heap  o'  Pbrenok)gers,  but  maist  o'  them's  geyan 
stupid  snd  wrang-head^, — no  toem  a',  but  the  greater  feck  o'  them,— and 
I  wud  na  just  wkh  dunces  to  be  discoyerers. 

NORTH. 

The  ffnendogers  occupy  a  most  distinguished  rank  as  men  of  letters  in 
£un^,  James.  I  confess  that  to  be '^  a  Fact  in  Nature."  Independently  of 
their  own  sdenoe,  they  have  produced  many  celebrated  works  (m  life,  man- 
ners, morals,  polidcs,  snd  history. 

SHSPHSBD. 

IVhatTs  their  names  ? 

KOKTH. 

Haiic!  the  Calabrian  harpers.  Ring  the  bell,  James,  and  we  shaU  have 
them  vp  atain  for  half  an  hour. 

SBapHSRO  (n'fuv)* 

Awmiose— Awmrose — bring  my  fiddle.  Pll  accompany  the  Calawbrians 
«i' foioe  and  thaina. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A  Work  is  about  to  appear,  in  two 
"Vdumes,  to  be  entitled,  Sketches  of  Per- 
sian Life  and  Manners.  FVom  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  TVaveller  in  the  East. 

Mr  D'lsraeli  is  engaged  in  preparing 
for  Publication  a  History  of  the  Private 
Life  of  Charles  L 

Dr  Nathan  Drake  has  announced  a 
work  under  the  Title  of  Mornings  in 
Spring;  or,  Retrospections^  Biographi- 
cal, Critical,  and  Ifistorical. 

The  Reverend  F.  A.  Cox  is  about  to 
publish  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 
of  Introducing  a  Theological  Faculty  in- 
to the  System  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

A  small  Volume  is  in  the  press,  to  be 
entitled,  A  Christian  Relic  of  the  17th 
Century,  contained  in  some  Papers  on 
Religious  Subjects  by  Mrs  Ann  Teny ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir.  By 
the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond. 

Mr  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  NoUekins, 
the  celebrated  Sculptor. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  is  about  to 
publish  Definitions  in  Political  Economy, 
preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rules 
which  ought  to  guide  Political  Econo- 
mists in  Uie  Definition  and  Application 
of  their  Terms.  With  Remarks  on  the 
Deviations  from  those  Rules  in  Prac- 
tice. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wilson  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Selection  from  theWorks  of  Bishop 
Hopkins,  in  one  volume.  , 

A  Sequel  to  the  Novel  of  Truth  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  Publisher  of  Capt.  Batty's  Views 
on  the  Rhine,  Hanover,  &c.  has  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness  a  Series  of 
Views  in  England  and  Wales,  engraven 
in  line,  from  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.  R.A. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late 
John  Gough,  Esq.  Comprising  Letters 
and  Essays  on  Natural  History,  8fc  &c 

The  Coming  of  the  MessiiJi  in  Glory 
and  Majesty.  Translated  from  the  Spa- 
nish of  Lacunza. 

A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole ; 
containing  an  Examination  of  the  An- 
tarctic Sea,  to  the  Seventy.fourth  Degree 
of  Latitude ;  and  a  Visit  to  Terra  Del 
Fuego ;  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
Inhabitants.  By  James  WeddeH,  Master 
in  the  Royal  Navy.     Second  Edition,  to 


which  will  be  added.  Observations  on  the 
Probability  of  reaching  the  South  Ptrie, 
8va  with  numerous  Maps,  Plates,  &c. 

Recollections  of  Ceylon,  indudmg  De^ 
scriptions  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries,  and 
Elephant  Hunt;  with  a  Jonmiil  of  a 
Tour  round  the  Island.    By  an  Officer. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni 
Flnati,  native  of  Italy.  2  vols,  post  8va 

Mr  Isaac  Taylor  is  about  to  publish  a 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  History. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures  ra 
the  Peninsula  during  the  late  War.  By 
an  Officer  in  the  late  Stalf  Corps  Regi. 
ment  of  Cavalry.   Svo. 

The  Second  Part  of  Captain  Batty's 
Hanoverian  and  Saxon  Scenezy,  is  just 
ready  for  publication. 

The  Natchez;  an  Indian  Tale.  By 
the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  Aatbcir 
of  «  Atah^*'  &C.  Editions  in  French 
and  Englidi  in  small  octavo. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Mr  Hope's  An- 
astasius;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek, 
is  in  the  press. 

The  History  of  the  Glorious  Retom 
of  the  Vaudois  to  their  Valleys,  in  1669. 
By  Henri  Amaud,  their  Pastor  and  Co- 
lonel. Translated  from  the  Original  of 
H.  Amaud,  by  Hugh  Dyke  Aclai^  Esq. 
Embellished  with  original  Sketches  of 
that  singular  Country,  beautifully  en- 
graved by  Finden.   Svo. 

The  Author  of  «*  Consistency,"  «  Per- 
severance,"  &c.  has  a  Tale  in  the  preis, 
to  be  entitled.  The  System;  a  Tale  of 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Reverend  J. 
G.  Fuller*s  Child's  Scripture  Eiaminer 
is  just  ready. 

The  Author  of  «  Gilbert  Earle"  has 
three  volumes  of  Tales  in  the  presi^  to 
be  entitled,  «  Tales  of  Passion." 

Vestigia;  or.  Observations  on  the 
more  Interesting  and  Debatable  Points 
in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, illustrative  of  Events,  Institutions, 
Manners,  and  Literature,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  to  the  Accession  of  the  House 
of  Tudor.  By  Stephen  Reynolds  Clarke. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Mr  Johnson's 
Sketches  of  Indian  Field  Sports  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  with  considerable 
Additions,  containing  a  description  of 
Hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  as  followed  by 
Europeans  and  native  Indians. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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ind^fioa  tileB«teBitiotttollieb6gi»-  anA  intsntUng  |nrti,  pceiditr  to  The 

■iiip  of  Ihe  NiBSlMiitli  Ontufy.    ^  J.  Fro^eCie  AloMnck,  the  pnblicataoB  ef 

B.  &  Oirwithcn,  B.  Dl    4  toU  Sra  which  it  diaeontmeed. 

Hie  Author  of  <*tbe   Astrologer  of  The  Rev.  Henry  Tbomptoiif  M.  A. 

the  Nineteenth  CeDtury,*'  hae  jnet  ready  of  St  John's  College  Cambridge,  and  Aa- 

**  The  IVophetie  Messenger,"  with  a  most  sistant  Mmister  of  St  George's,  Camber* 

singBlar  and  ominoas  Hieroglyphie  for  well,  is  preparing  far'publkation,  a  Vo- 

18§7,  OB  a  large  Copperplate,  colour-  Imne  of  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life 

cd ;  It  ia  to  contain  all  the  entertaining  and  Character  of  Dafid»  Kiog  of  IsraeL 

£DlNBUROIL 

The  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  of  Sco'thmd*  with  Continaationt  which 

Emperor  of  the  Frendu  By  the  Author  will  bring  that  work  down  to  the  present 

efWsEfierley.     7yo1s.  post  8vo.  day.     He  would  have  had  it  now  ready 

Hie  Wolfe  of  Badenocfa,  a  Historical  for  pnbiication,  but  owing  to  the  unooin« 

Romance  of  the  Fourteenth  Csntury.  mon  number  of  subscribers  precluding 

Bf  the  Antfaor  of  Lochaodhu.    3  vols,  the  idea  of  its  being  speedily  reprinted, 

12mo.  he  intends,  in  justice  to  them,  to  oom« 

Edinborgii  Annual  Register  for  1825.  prise  in  his  Supplemental  volumes  a  nnoK 

8nk  her  of  important  additions  and  correc* 

Oatlineaof  AndentOeogrsp]iy,forthe  tions  to  the  first  four,  which  his  own 

Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.    ISmo.  industry,  and  the  kindness  of  litersiy 

Memoirs  of  Mohammed  Baber,  £m-  friends,  have  enabled  him  to  make  to  the 

pcrar  of  Hindoatan.  Written  by  himself,  work  during  the  course  of  publicaCion. 

iBod  tnosfatted,  paitly  by  the  late  John  This  will  occasion  a  short  delay,  but  he 

Leyden,  M.IX   and  partly  by  William  hopes  soon  to  be  aUe  to  announce  it  as 

fitskine,  Esq.     4to.  in  the  presn 

Mr  Aikman  has  for  some  time  been  llie  Supplement  will  be  printed  and 

■npcrd  in  writing  a  SappleoMnt  to  his  pnUished  in  Edinburgh  under  the  au- 

truislation  of  Buchanan's  History  thor's  own  immediate  inspection. 


MONTHLT  LUrr  OF  NEW  PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 


snuooKAFHT.  Cuts.    By  J.  Cobbio,  M.A.  Half.bound, 

Cieneral  Catalogue  of  German  Books,  Is.  6d« 

comprising  the  Works  on  the  Sdenoes.  fine  aiit& 

By  Trenttal  and  Wurtz.     Is.  ad.  Hut.  I.  of  London  and  its  Vicinity,  to 

A  Oitalogne  which  embraces  thewAflff  the  extent  of  about  Twenty  Milei,  in  a 

ef  the.  Publications  of  Germany  for  the  Series  of  Plates,  to  be  engraved  by  George 

tnt  half  of  the  present  year.    28.  Cooke,  from  entirely  new  Drawings,  in 

BiOGBAPHY.  which  Artists  of  the  highest  talent  have 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Cradock's  kindly  offered  their  aid. 

litenvy  and   Miscellaneous  Memoirs ;  HUioaY  and  cheonolooy. 

containing  "  Travels  in  Fiance  previous  The  Chronology  of  the  Eighteenth  and 

to  the  Bevolntion,'*  illustrated  with  ori-  Nineteenth    Centuries,  comprehending 

ginal  and  accurate  Phms  of  the  Biver  every  important  transaction  from  the  year 

Garona^and  of  the  Boyal  Canal  of  Lan^  1700  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1825.    By 

gnedoe.  Heniy  Boyle.    8vo,  15s. 

Some  Aoooont  of  the  Life  and  Charac-  medicine  and  subgery. 

tcrof  the  late  Thomaa  Bateman,  M.D.  Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Dis- 

F.I*&  &e.  In  1  vol.  post  8v<v  78.  6d.  eases  comprised  in  the  Classification  of 

EDUCATION.  the  Ute  Dr  Willan.     By  the  late  Thomas 

Tliilosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.S.  4to,  with  up- 
Earnest;  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  wards  of  70  coloured  plates,  L.12,  12b. 
the  first  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  boards. 

by  the  aid  of  Popular  Toys  sod  Sports.  Materia  Indica ;  or  some  Account  of 

if  Peter  Whiffle,  £sq.  In  2  vols.  l2mo.  those  Articles  which  are  employed  by  the 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  for  Children,  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  Nations,  in 

on  a  phui  entirely  new.     lUnstrated  by  their  Medicine,  Arts,  &c.  Together  with 


no* 

Xistf  <^  fiekentifie  Books,  in  vuioM 
Oriental  L«DgiMg89,8cc8EC  By  White- 
law  Ainalaw,  M.D.  ]!llR.a  A.  late  of  the 
.Medical  Staff  of  Southern  India.  2  vols. 
8ro. 

A  Treatise  on  Desk  Diseases,  attend- 
ant upon  Persons  engaged  in  Studies  or 
Sedentary  Employments.  By  W.  M. 
Wallace,  M.R.Ca 

The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Hernia.  By  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Se- 
cond edition.  By  C  Aston  Key,  Surgeon 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery, 
he*     1  voL  folio. 

MUCBLLANISS. 

Poetry  and  Poets ;  a  Collection  of  the 
choicest  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Poets 
of  eyery  Age  and  Nation.  By  Richard 
Ryan.  Elegantly  printed  in  3  vols.  L.1, 
4s.  in  hoards. 

Cupid's  Album ;  being  a  choice  Col- 
lection of  elegant  Compliments  snd  bril- 
liant Jeuz  d'Esprit,  in  Poetry  and  Ptose, 
addressed  to  the  Fair  Sex,  by  Poets  and 
Wits  of  aU  Ages.  With  three  beaotiftil 
Engravings.    5s.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of 
the  Year  18S5. 

A  Aster's  Gift;  consisting  of  Conver- 
sations on  Sacred  Snl^ects,  for  the  In- 
struction  and  Amusement  of  the  Junior 
Branches  of  her  Family.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent 

Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War.  By 
Captain  J.  J.  Soodgrass. 

Every  Man's  Book  for  1827 ;  contain- 
ing Interesting  New  Matter,  induding 
the  most  important  Public  Acts  of  the 
last  Session,  viz.  Remarkable  Days  in 
1827,  &C.  &C.  &c 

Time's  Telescope  and  Guide  to  the 
Almanack  for  the  Tear  1827,  containing 
aa  ExpUination  of  Saints'  Days  and  Ho- 
lidays—Illustrations of  British  History 
and  Antiquities— "Notices  of  Obsolete 
Rites  and  Customs— Sketches  of  Com- 
parative Chronology  and  Contemporary 
Biography— The  Astronomical  Occur- 
rences in  every  Month— and  the  Natu- 
ralist's Diary,  including  a  View  of  Sco- 
tian  Botany,  &c  &c.     98. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  IMonysius 
Longinus ;  with  an  Attempt  to  restore 
the  Treatise  on  Sublimity  to  its  Original 
State.  By  the  Rev.  John  WiUiam  Knoz, 
A.M. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery  for 
Rich  and  Poor ;  containing  an  Account 
of  the  best  English,  Scotch,  French, 
Oriental,  and  other  Foreign  Dishes,  &c. 
The  whole  composed  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  health,  economy,  and  ele- 
gance.    By  a  Lady.    ds. 


MimAfy  ZM  of  New  FMScahom. 


The  Houaa-Bo^  aid  TmOiff  duo* 
nidleof  Usefft!  Knowled^;  coataiBisg 
Medkrine,  Cookery,  &e.  lie.  By  W. 
Scott,  M.D.  8vo.  Upwardsof  600  pages. 
12s.  in  boards. 

NOVELS  AMD  TALBS. 

Tales  of  a  Voyager^— Stories  toK  at 
Sea  during  a  Voyage  recently  made  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Interspeiaed  with 
curious  Anecdotes,  and  a  Narrative  of 
the  various  Adventures  and  Perils  of  the 
Voyage.     3  vols,  post  8vo,  288.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Tales  of  the 
O'HItfa  Family,  containing  the  Nowlana 
and  Peter  of  the  Castle.  3  vols,  post 
8vo. 

Ruins  of  Ruthvale  Abbey.  By  Mn 
Goiland  (late  Miss  Haynes.)    L.I,  19k, 

Al mack's.  A  Novel  3  vols,  dio* 
L.1,  lOs. 

Christmas  Trifles;  consisting  piino- 
pally  of  Geographicid  Charades,  Valen- 
tines, and  Poetical  Pieces  lor  Yoitag 
Persons.    By  Mrs  Reeve. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees.    12s.  6d. 

The  Toudg  Rifleman's  Comrade;  a 
Narrative  of  his  Military  AdventureSy 
Imprisonment,  and  Shipwredk.  Edited 
by  Goethe,  and  printed  unifonnlywith 
<'  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Biat^- 
man."    In  one  voL  post  8vo,  9ft  6d. 

Qutalissl  A  Tale  <^  Dutch  Guiana. 
98.  6d. 

FOETET. 

Foscari.  A  Tragedy.  Now  perform- 
ing at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Gar- 
den.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  8vo. 
is. 

Second  Series  of  the  Cheltenham  MaiU 
Bag ;  or,  Letteie  from  Gloucestershire. 
Edited  by  Peter  Qnince,  the  Tooiiger. 

es. 

Sketches  from  Life.  Written  in  Vene. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  Boone^  R.  A.  6b. 

Whims  snd  Oddities,  in  Froee  and 
Verse,  with  40  Original  Designs.  By 
Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  one  of  the  Authors 
of  "  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple," and  the  Designer  of  the  **  Bpogress 
of  Cant"    lOs.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  whole  Works  of  Edward  Ar- 
nolds, D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwick. 
Now  first  collected.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Alennder  Chalmers,  £m|. 
and  a  finely  engraved  Portia^  6  vols. 
8vo,  L.a 

Letters  on  the  Church.  By  an  Epia- 
copalian. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Scriptuie  History.  By  J.  S.  Carpenter. 
8vo,  16s. 

VoL  II.  of  Brown's  Sermons.  6vo,  7s^ 

The  Protestant's  Protest  against  the 
Catholic  Claims.    Bvo.     0s. 


1691C.J 


Mamik^  Lui  qf  Nwf 


!lON#. 


Ill 


VOTAIUS  AHB  TftAVKA 

A  Hiftoiy  of  the  Mihrnffi  By  Jtmm 
Gnat  Dufft  £tq.  kte  Political  RendeiK 
alSatwa.  la  3  toIi.  870»  witk  Ftete% 
ud  a  Mip  of  tiM  Mabntta  Coitntrf, 
ebiefly  ironi  origiaal  and  itomt  Surveys ; 
with  a  Map  of  JfmlJa,  ihowiag  tha  aoeieBt 
diviaoosoftbe  DoooB.    L.8;1J«. 


IWiwto  Md  AdTODtum  00  the  Shoie 
oftheCi^iaaSea;  with  tome  Aooonat 
of  the  TnMle»  Commerce,  and  Reiouioes 
•f  thoee  Goaatriee.  By  James  B.  Ra- 
•er,  Esq.  author  of  «<  A  Toar  to  the 
HiBHda  Moartains^"  &&    la  to^  JU], 

lis*   6da 


EDINBURGH. 


Essay  on  the  Theoiy  of  the  Earth.  By 
Bsron  G.  Cmriery  PeipetaaJ  Secretary  of 
the  Ftench  lostitotsb  Fkt^feasor  and  Ad^ 
miaistrator  of  the  Museum .  of  Natuinl 
Hlstoiy,  &C.  &C.  With  Geological  II- 
hntntions,  by  Fftifeasor  Jamesou.  Fifth 
cditioB.  TVaaslated  from  the  last  Freuch 
editioa,  wiUi  numerous  Additions  by  the 
Author  and  Translator.  In  one  laige 
TOL  Svo,  with  elSTen  Flatei»  14e. 

The  Subaltern.  OriginaUy  published 
in  BladcwYKMl's  Mi^iazine.  Second  Edi- 
tisB.  Defeated  to  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
too.     I2mo,  78. 

Bad  Jones ;  a  Romance.  By  Allan 
Cuoningham,  StoIs.  post  8vo»  L.  1, 1  Is.  6d. 

fijpeebnen  of  Sacred  and  Serious  Po- 
ctiy»  from  Chancer  to  the  Ftesent  Day. 
With  Biegraphlcal  Notices  and  Critical 
Remarks  by  John  Johnstone.  ISmo, 
iM.6d. 

Outlines  of  Modem  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  12mOy 
2L6d.  bound. 

Elgin  Cathedral.'— Just  published*  and, 
by  permission,  dedicated  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  Five  large  Views  of 
this  magnificent  Ruiuy  with  a  Ground 
Plao,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise, 
Fhigress,  and  Fall  of  this  Venerable  Pile. 
Ihcy  lunre  been  produced  under  the  most 
iaronrable  circumstances^  and  do  the  art- 
ist, Mr  William  Clarke,  the  highest  ho- 
■oar.  Tbey  are  engraved  in  the  finest 
Myte^  and  the  impressions  taken  in  a 
beiucifiii  JBittre  tku,  in  imitation  of  the 
original  Drawings  ;  and  are  adapted, 
when  framed,  to  form  very  ornamental 
fiinuiare ;  or  they  make  a  splendid  vo- 
lume for  the  drawiog-room  and  library 
table.  FHce  L.2,  18b.  6d. ;  a  few  early 
imprassions  taken  on  the  finest  India 
pqicr,L.4^4& 

Hie  Irish  Pulpit ;  a  CoUectkm  of  Ser- 
BMoa  by  a  Clei^gynuui  of  the  Established 
Church.  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Woodward — Rev.  Peter  Rae— Venera- 
Ue  Archdeacon  Packeaham— Venerable 
Ardideacon  Barton— Rev.  Dr  Erlington, 
F.T.aD— Rev.  Charles  Bardin— Rev. 
Hortia»er  O'SuUivan — Rev.  Samuel  O'- 
SnUivan— Rev.  William  Hi^n— Rev. 
Geoige  Hamilton— Rev.  Dr  Nub,  kte 
F.T.aiX^Rav.  Dr  Sii«er,  F.XC  D.^ 


Rev.  &  W.  Mathias^&e.— la  1  voL  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  bds.  ' 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  His. 
torical  AtUuL     No.  XVL     28.  6d. 

Erskine*s  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tion^ Notea,  and  an  Appendu^  by  John 
&  More,  Esq.  advocate.    8vo»  Ids. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
12th  May  to  12th  July,  182&  Collected 
by  Appointment  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates.   Royal  8vo,  128. 

The  Edinburgh  Spy.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Northern  Looking  Glass.  4to. 
No.  1.     Is.  6d.        ' 

Cases  Decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Seotlsnd. 
V0I.L  p.4^from22dto34thMayl82& 
Collected  by  Fktrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  No. 
CXCVIL 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Old  Grey 
Friars  Cburch,  on  the  10th  Dec  1826, 
when  a  Collection  was  intimated,  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  aid  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel* 
By  John  Inglis,  D.D.    8vo,  Is. 

Fan  I.  of  Illustrations  of  Ornithology. 
By  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  F.R.&E. 
F.L.S.  M.W.S.  &c  and  Prideauz  John 
Selby,  Esq.  F.L.a  M.W.a  &c.  With 
the  co-operation  of  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.  • 
Sec.  Li&  &C.;  J.  G.  Children,  Esq. 
.F.R.&L.  and  £.  F.L^S.  &e.  Zoologist  to 
tbe  British  Museum ;  Major-General  T. 
Hardwicke,  F.Ra  F.L.a &c.;  T.  Hors. 
field,  M.D.  F.L.&  &&  Zoologist  to  the 
Hon.  East  Company ;  R.  Jameson,  Esq* 
F.R.&E.  F.L.S.  Pres.  W.S.  Reg.  Prot 
Nat.  Hist  Edinburgh,  Director  of  Edin- 
burgh Museum,  &c. ;  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq. 
MA  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Sec.  of  Zool  So- 
ciety, && 

A  Gratulatory  Address  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  By  a  Student  of  Medicine.  With 
Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative ;  and 
apposite  Extracts  and  Anecdotes,  his- 
torical, moral,  and  entertaining,  embel- 
lished with  elegant  Views  of  msny  of  tbe  ^ 
most  splendid  Public  Buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh, forming  an  accurate  Topographi- 
cal Picture  of  the  Scottish  Metropolis, 
£diid>uiKb,  1826. 
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MotUftfy  RegiHer. 

MONTHLY  BEGISTER. 


CJiw. 


Wheal. 
Ist, . .  329.  Od. 
2d, . .  29s.  Od. 
3d,...  27b.  Od. 


EDINBURGH — Dec,  13. 


Barley. 
l8t,...328.  6d: 
2d,  ...298.  Od< 
3d,  ...278.  Od. 


Oato. 

lBt,.».a»««HfS.   VQ» 

2d, 278.  Od. 

3d, 24s.  Od. 


Beef  (16  oa.  per  lb.)  Os.  3d.  to  Os.    7d. 


Average  of  Wheats  £1,  9<.  lOi.  2.12th8. 
Tuesday^  Dec,  12. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Isi,. 29s.  Od. 

2d, 278.  6d* 

3d,  .....2ds.  Od. 


Mutton 
Veal    .    .    .    • 
Pork   .... 
Lamb,  per  quarter 
Tallow,  per  cwt  . 


08.  3d.io 
Os.  6d.  to 
Os.  4d.  to 
Ts.  6d.to 


Os. 
Os. 
Os. 
3s. 


6d. 

8d. 

'6d. 

Od. 


Os.  3j^  to   Os.    34d. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os.  9d.  to 
New  Potatoes  (14  lb.)  Os.  6d.  to 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to 
Salt  ditto,  per  cwt.  .  86s.  Od.  to 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Os. 
Eggs,  per  dozen      .     Is. 


Os.lOd. 

Os.  Od. 

Is.  Od. 

Os.  Od. 
9d.  to  Os.  lOd. 
2d.  to    Os.  Od. 


HADDINGTON — Dec.  8. 


Wheat. 
1st,  ...31s.  Od. 
2d,  ...28s.  Od. 
3d,  ...26s.  Od. 


Barley. 
1st,  ...20s.  Od. 
2d,  ...18s.  Od. 
3d,  ...16s.  Od. 


Oats.  I  Pease. 

1st,  ...21s.  Od.  I  Ist,  ...308.  Od. 

2d,  ...194.  6d.  I  2d,  ...288.  Od. 

3d,  ...17s.  Od.  I  3d,   ...2C8.0d. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  9*.  Od,  9-12th8. 


1st,  ...303.  Od. 
2d,  ...28s.  Od. 
3d,  ...26s.  Od. 


Average  PriceiofCorn  in  England  and  Wales,  from  tfie  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  Dec.  1. 

Wheat  Sflfc  6d.— Bsrley,  S7u  8d.— Oat»,  80i.  lid.— Rye,  41b.  5d  ^Bearn,  65s.  Od.-Pesae»  Mfc  «• 

*  Average  hy  the  Imperial  quarter. 

Wheat,  68fc  3d.— Bwley,  S8fc  10d.-Oat»,  Sis.  10d..-a7e,  42fc  8d.— Beans,  55%.  Bd.— PeMe»  M«.  lOd. 


London,  Com  Exchange,  Dec.  4. 


Wheat,  red,  old 
Red*  new    .  . 
Fine  ditto  .    . 
Superfine  ditto 
Wnite,       .     . 
Fine  ditto  .    • 
Superfine  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,       .    . 
Fine  ditto  .    . 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt .... 
Fine  .... 
HogPease    • 
Maple    .    .    . 
Maple^flne 


44  to  6S  White  peaie  . 

45  to  47  Ditto,  boilen  . 
48  to  5S  Small  ltoana,new 

54  to  69  Ditto,  old  .    . 
44  to  48  TidL  ditto,  new 
60  to  58  Ditto,  old    . 
60  to  65  Feed  oatt    . 
34  to  lOFine  ditto   .    . 
85  to  36  Poland  ditto   . 
37  to  88^e ditto  . 
39  to  40  Potato  ditto 

55  to  60  Fine  ditto  .     . 
6f  to  6G  Scotch    .    .    . 
48  to  50  Flour,  per  nsk 
51  to  58  Ditto,  seconds 
—  to  —  Bran,        .    . 


50  to  54 
—  to  — 
53  to  56 
55  to  62 
48  to  52 
48  to  55 
88  to  31 
3Sto  33 
S9U> 
33  to 
3Sto 
37  to 

41  to  42 
50  to  53 

42  to 
11  to 


32 
38 
35 
40 


Wheat,  per  70  ll>. 


Liverpool,  Dec.  9. 


s.  d. 


s.£ 


46 
12 


Seedi,  jfc. 

Tares,  per  hah.  ?'  to  13  OiRye  Graae,  J5 
Mueb  White, .  Hlo  14  0  Rfbgraas,  ^  .  •  24 

—  Blown,  new  16  to  «  0  Clover,  red  ewU6S 
Tumlpa,  bah.  36  to  42  0-  White  . .  .  52 

—  Red  &graen44  to  46  0  Foieiga  red      50 

—  White,  86  to  42  0|— —-  White  46 
Caraway,  cwt  35  to  39  0;Coriander  .  .  28 
Canary,  perqr.90  to  110  OiTrefoil .  ...  28 
Cinque  Fohi     42  to  44  0  iLintieed  feed,  36 

Rape  Seed,  per  hut,  £24,  to  £26. 


to40  0 
to  36 
to  75 
to  65 
to  66 
to  50  0 
to  30  0 
to  36 
to  48 


Bng.  9    Oto 

Old.  •  .      9    Oto 

Scotch   .      8   6  to 

Irish  .  •      8   9  to 

Bonded    .  5    Oto 

Barley,  per  60  lbs. 

'.Eng.  ...    6   3  to 

{Scotch  .       6   0  to 

llrish  . .      5  10  to 

jForeign       5   9  to 

|Oau,  per  45  lb. 

Eng.  ...  4   7  to  4 

Irish   ...  4    7  to   4 

Scotch  .  .  4    7  to   4 

For.  in  bond  .—  to  - 

Do.dutrr.     —  to  - 

Rye,  per  qr.  53  Oto 

Malt  per  b.  56  0  to 


lAmer.  ^ 

9!Sweet,U.S Oto— 0 


p.  1961b. 
9     , 

9  9  Do.  in  bond  —     to  — 

9   3lSourbond   914     to  25 

9  0  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 

5  10  English       41  0  to  43  0 

Scotch  .  .   41     to  43  0 

Irish  ...   89  0  to  42  0 

Bran,p.f4lb.l   8  to  I  6 


8 
0 


10 
9 


56  0 


Butter,  Beef,  j>e. 

Butter,p.ewt.  s.  d.  g.  i. 
Belfast,  91  0  to  0  0 
Newry  •  .  81  0  to 
10  Waterford  80  0  to 
Cork,pic.8d,88  0  to 
3ddry  80  0  to 
Beef,  p.  tieroe. 


00 
0  0* 
00 
00 


1— White  .'  58  0  to  68 
Flour,  English, 
p.2401h.fine  48  0  to  49 
Irish,  8ds   47  Oto  48 


»„..  . 70  OU.  Hess        85  Oto  90  0 

— MiddUng48  0to  60  0  —  p.  barrel  70  0  to  77  « 
'Beansjperq.  Pork,  p.  bl. 
EnglUh  .  54  Oto 58  0— Mess  .'50  Oto  630 
iridi  .'.  50  0to54  0— halfdo.  OOtoOO 
Rapeseed  L.17  0  to  L.18  0  Baeon,  p.  ewt. 
Pease,  grey  48  0  to  50  0 Shortnuds.  40  0  to49  Q 
«^    0  Sides  .   .     36  Oto  400 

iHams,  dry,  —  0  to  — 0 
6;Green  .  .  —  0  to— j 
0  LArd,rd.p.e.50  0  to  54  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  2d  to  20/^  November,  1826. 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced 


i».<w>*».>o«»i»o*»«i»o»<i>».»»<i»*.*m»»i 


3  per  cent,  consols, 
34  per  cent,  consols. 


.y00<m^^m*m*^^m*^^9i0mmm*m^i^* 


^^0^0^^*i*mm00^m^^0>^^^*>^^0*>^ 


New  4  per  cent.  cons. 
India  bonds, 


^9*9^*^i^^0'^m^m^m^m^^¥>^ 


2d. 


stock, 


»»<»^o»*»i#ir«».j*»^>##»'*»***»i<<r»*j»  <»»#»«<'»■*>> 


^m^im^m<0m^<0  ^m  ^m^0  #^  »»»»rf»»»»»^»  <»»#r  #»■<»  d 


Long  Annuities, 


0m^'0i0m<^f<^mm0  ^<m  #»o»iWP»#»^»^»^»o»^>» 


Exchequer  bills. 
Exchequer  bills,  sm. 


French  6  per  cents. 


..  m  0nmmm»mt0^l^*0m^^r^ 


10th. 


7-8 

37p. 
247 
19^  3.16 
19  21p. 
19  2lp. 
81  &^  7*B| 
99f.  85c. 


19  5-16} 

20  2l22p. 
SO  21 22n. 

HOC* 


17tb. 


204 
83|        i 

m 

971      i 
41      48p. 

l9"9-16 
22      23p. 
22      23p. 
8Si     }  4 
99r.  75c. 


t4A. 


2 


202i 

82| 

834 

m 

974       7 
39      37p- 
2491    9 

19  546 

20  1819p. 
19  1820i>. 


^k. 


M7«J  JNiNifli^  A^iMfTa  IIS 

CflTJg^iE«*wg«' JJig.9/»...  Aimtnwlam,  12x4,  DHto,  atiiglit,  19: 1.  BoU 
tiidm,  12:&  Aittwop,  l$sS.  Oambm^  9J  i  4,  A1Ioq1|  S7t0.  P«j|^  30. 
i^g^  25  :  60.  Ditto,26 :  85.  BomdeMix,  25  1 85.  Fnnkibrt  on  tlia  Maine.  154  . 
Petenbmgh,  per  rUe.  9  : 3.  Bedin,  0 :  0.  Vienna,  BJT.  FL  lOx  15.  Trieste.  10 :  15^ 
Madnd,  34|.  Cudiz,  34}.  Bueaot  Ayioh  43}.  KUm,  34k  fi«orioiMH33}.  Sefill^ 
38^  Giliniltv,4&.  Leglioim47i.  Omkhs  48^.  VcBice,  48.  MaHa^O.  NuOei, 
34.  Pklemi0,p.(».ll5.  LUboo,  48}.  Oporto,  48|.  £io  Janeiio.  43).  Baliiar44k 
Dnklm,  per  eeoL  1}.  Cork,  0. 

Friea  of  Gold  mud  Silver^  per  ax.— Foreign  gold,  in  ban,  ^  :  17  :  M.  per  oi. 
New  Doohlooos,  £3 :13 :  3.  Neir  DoQin,  4fl,  O^iL    SaTer  in  liAia»  itand.  Oi.  Od. 


PRICES  CURRBNT 

,  A^r. 

& 

SUOAB,  MWB.                            LXITH. 

OLASOOW. 

LIYBRPOOL.        LONDONa 

A.  P.  Ocy  BtoowB*  .  evt.       fi6     to     00 

54  6 

57  6 

54              57 

56 

00 

]fii.fliMMl,eBdiliieiiliil.       6t 

OB 

61 

690 

88              64 

65 

68 

IfaMaMd^vrrfliMb    .    •      7* 

76  • 

MB 

«M 

68              79 

69 

74 

BrilnrtPwibw  Loey<»    • 

114 

118 

108 

19 

108 

110 

PBvdvtftto^ 

— 

-• 

a* 

1* 

>»              •- 

88 

86 

HI             1          ■■!«>- 

90 
84 

lot 

90 

85 

99 

z      z 

91 
80 

84 

liMjpBdttlOf    •      •       a 

'  84 

88 

81 

85 

mmm                             •- 

88 

109 

Ckitthed  Lamps   .    • 
MOLASSES,  Brtdah,  eirt 

S 

84 
S66 

64 
85 

80 
98  8 

"•                              •■ 

956 

OOVRB.  f«mtU%.  ewt. 

48 

80 

50 

5f 

«■                            •> 

40 

« 

OiA  flDod*  and  flbt  ovd. 

84 

86 

53 

S 

48              85 

50 

00 

HMLM^endflM  mML 

88 

88 

65 

70             85 

08 

94 

piMh.  TflMB  and  ▼<ry  onL 

64 

88 

54 

88 

95              45 

M» 

Old.  flao£aiidftn0  ord. 

80 

08 

60 

«7 

^              ■» 

^m 

as 

|lid.fOod,   andfiBamld. 
rtetSo^Bond*)  1 

88 

90 

68 

85 

—              — 

.     ^ 

-a 

0  lid    Z 

- 

- 

48             80 
9|            10 

z 

"^ 

MHidyt 

8i  Od 
8    6 
S    8 

8i6d 
8    9 

f    9 

tl   lid 

8i  Id 

9b    8d  Bi  9d        91  lid  8    9 
.             ^8640 
—               .-99. 

WUiiky,  GntB*    •    •    • 

8    6 

8    9 

— 

■^ 

■^               - 

— 

— 

WmS. Clai«<2i>.  l»ffS:  , 
Ftatacal  lat  €boirtlit»hlid 

85 
56 

n 

46 
48 
94 
60 

^ 

■M                                 ^ 

£31 

«4« 

iLOGWOOD,   .              ''^      ^i? 

6    0 
8  15 

T  5 
5  10 

5  To 
8  15 

iC5  15    6   7 
6    0     610 

£S10 
5  15 

0"9 

CampBBrtiy»    -    • 
fUSTICi  Januac*     • 
CadiB* • 

6    0 

8  10 

9  0 

6  10 

6    0 

10    0 

6    0 
6    0 
80 

6  10 
6  10 
8  10 

7  19     7  15 
6    0     7  10 

8  15     9  10 

7    0 
7    0 
9    0 

710 
8    0 

lOi 

19i0 

i— 

l(k  Od 

llald 

TbO^R*  AflBV.PIn^lbot. 

1    8 

f    4 

^^ 

— 

"l    4     1  6| 

•" 

miloOaib   a    •    •    .    • 

9    6 

4    0 

■" 

"~ 

^                              a«. 

■" 

eSSSmA  (daUpald.) 
BflntanallaiHnar^    . 
StBoorinft^dltSoii    .    . 

ASBDaBCSlf       a       a      •       a       • 

TALLOW,  Rtu.  VaL  Gwd. 

f    0 
1    4 
S    4 

ts  0 

18 
6 

i  7 

1  10 

t    9 

"o    8  0 
1    4 
18 
90 

40  8 

1    10 

1  10 

19 

41 

1        1            1     1 

19      9    1 
16    0  18    0 

80              40 

Tiod 

1    5 
16 

'?$ 

dC44  0    i 
40O 

li.ld 
9    8 

8    "o 

8 

8^15  0 
410 

HaHMiDdtodt  .... 

HKilP,  PolMi  Klriii^  ton, 

f^ftartwurtt  CI Wi  •    • 

45 

48 
41 

4t 

-. 

— 

48              44 
41              49 

l^'Tlilai.*Dn4.RalE. 

it 

- 

— 

- 

z      z 

£48 

— 

DOtCil*         a       a       • 

lliih« 

^ 

« 

M 

— 

z    .  z 

98 

48 

■ATStAxdHOg^      a     . 

— 

•" 

"— 

"• 

"■                ■" 

"^ 

^ 

IMSTLBS,.  _    ^      _^ 
PuccKrtNOgliFlnts.   ewL 

■■• 

•» 

i. 

— 

.         «. 

in. 

1    10 
1   6 

• 

14 

ASHBS,  P«ten.  FSK^  •    • 
If  Oitfnal»  dittos    •       . 

96 
S9 
96 

.^ 

96 
95 

98 

M6          » 

98          968 

^^ 

OIl»  Whakb              ton* 

Coda 

TOBACCO,  Vlifia.  fiaa^m. 
mdidBi^ 

L.88 

1* 

4 

i 

U97 
95 

7 
5 

4 

98 
5ft 

98             80 

"d    8ft  0*7 
0    9|  0    5| 

85 
£J9  10 

o"? 

COTTONS,  Bowed  Gaoifi 
Baa  Itlrod, 

^ 

^ 

"^ 

— 

lOA        l-O          V    HA 
0    6      0    9    I   —     ' 

7ft 

*»^-« — » 
vmnaa. 

«w 

.1* 

*— 

"• 

^                        aM       1      ^ 

"• 

«» 

^ 

■- 

■■ 

o"  8     OlS    I    0    8| 

8Jt  {"a  r-^ 

«A 

Dwpnniaad  9aUaa 

HflBBHW*     •         •         • 

ZI 

^ 

^ 

3 

IB 
0   0 
0101 

^ouXXI. 

p 

(HatTvatort,  CaUaii-hUL 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  Ac 


1  LifcOdi-Cor.  ud  Bub-LL  Htimc^    Lt.    b*      TT. 
nnsh.  Tin  Uw,  pim.    7  0«t.lHt 
T.  H-  BtiMiilBli,  Cm.  ud  Sub-U.  br 

'   C.  B.  Codrlngbn,  Cor.  iwl  Sub-U.  b; 

purdk  <rtM  HMtnga  do.      tt 

f  mn-  Q'  W.  ComtiT,  Cor.  KtA  Sub- 

lA  br  piicdk  TlM  Oii|l*T,  1 F.  Odi.        19 

I  Dr.  Odfc  E.  mDkkimoB,  Coc.  by  pursh.  Tk* 

4  Cn.  HH.'vlvwifhiui,  Lb  br  oui^l 

•  H.  Bnlbiiin,  Fruce,  Cor.  by  purcta. 

Jntaiabwn.  proou  i  da.      n 

MDt.       B^  MaJ-PnUBL  »dj.  wllh  natal     _ 

Cn.  via  lun,  pncD.  "  '■■-       ■* 

le  (!•  S.  Dmrill,  Cot.  br 

BODbim,  wboM  1 

IT  CvtFfi^ftonh. 

DMiii  pUced  upin  h.  p.  19  Osl. 

P.Odf.  LLudCupt  AudRfUt,  CipL  (od 
lA  Col.  Iqi  punb.  Ik*  Bund,  nt. 

Km.  nd  lA.  TilTBIr,  LL  ud  CmpU  by 

B.'b.  U-kUioil,  bu.  ud  U.  do. 

■m.  md  LL  BoirdBi,  Lt.  ud  CM.  bv 
pmA.  Tl»  BbbiflMli  pcom.  IfKor. 
0«M.  CUM,  EfatvlsB,  Inm  R.  Hil. 

■  r.  i.  H.  IMM.  Km.  by  pmdi.  Ttm  Bmw. 

•  LL  NMh,  tan  h.  p.  IW  P.  LL  ita* 

WMl,  R.  Aft.  (M  CMP*     nOcL 


GuL  CidM,  R.  H.  CutbbRt,  tOmt  ■. 
MILColL  LL  by  punA.  Tka  TV  ill  u 

Hid.  br  J.  R.  EOMIB,  ttDm  h.'n.  ]• 
Dr. H«]. visa KndUiU, nmn.  Ildv. 
CKMom,  rtoD  «S  iTCvt.  "i™ 
En.  CUika.  LL  by  ponh.  f>»  r*a- 
muipcom.  S10c«. 

BBTi^  SiTBy,  Ihm  1  W.  L  R.  She. 
tEhi  W.  J.  k  PukB,  vba  nL  (bX 
LL  Vrynii*,  Kh.  by  pnich.  T<n  WU- 
T.  L^yt  Sll  by  poidu  Tia  Stvl 
LLPmivt,  AdlTkx  EdWBdl,  wh» 

CuL  Robolm,  UiJ.  bypoTdi.  itea 
uenlvzn,  pnHB.  lldou 

LL  HHl,  ftm  er  F.  Cm.  by  pvreh.  do. 

LL  Moon,  hm  li.  p.  k  F.  Aym.  Ttca 
Eig»r.whor«.ooh.p.»iU.  ISOa. 

Cut.  BrWiui,  trom  81  r.  Capt.  TkB 
JJutlud,  ■bo  itL  a  b.  p.  ne. 


B.  J.  Kdftai,  bi.  by  poidi.  Tie*  Bnikik 
bi.  Oabiar,  (tgu  tl  r.  LL  by  pm^ 


u 

16 

Si 
56 
M 


n 

76 

77 

9 


ll.  p.  74  F.  Lt  tk« 
Pi  UOet. 


16  do. 

SNoT. 

dOb 


SCoiifoftl*  I#Lliy  0BMha 
r.WUte^Cns. 
Btai.  DimnDanb  Lt  liy  mndk  yim 
Maedoiald,  pconu  7dOb 

JEbn.  W.  &  CamaaaUM, 


IL  TnltoQ* 


14  do. 
Lt.  bv 

aiooL 

liy  piirdi.  tIo*  CI^ 

SNov. 

td  Lt  Stfttt,  ftWB  SI  F.  LL  ¥r 

jwiicli.  vies  I^MV*  nL  S6  Oob 

Stas^  ]|0DB»  Item  8  F.  Lt»  liy  purdu 

vice  YazliH  irime  prom,  by  purch. 

iHibecn  wwr****!^  do. 

BiML  Fedt,  LL  by  pnxch.  tIm  Cuio- 

ImlBUd*  proiHa  14  Not* 

SeriJ^).  Omey,  Qu.  lUit  ^oe  If ul- 

1iiw,lMm>  ict.  o.  pb  19  Oct> 

I.t.  JooflSy  Ckpt.  Dypunih.TSee  HynU 

ins»  pram.  14  mov. 

W.  X  Inmangw.  SdLL  bypuidi.  Tiet 

ClMiubwfc  14  F.  do. 

Ibd.  Shoe,  from  h.  p.  Mi^  yiet  Kuxa^ 

jsT.  pfom.  So  Oct. 

Aflitt.  Son.  M'Dennott,  M.D,  from 

W  F.  Awft.  Snif .  Tioe  White,  f5  F. 

2  Not. 
Gundy  Lt  by  poxch.  Ties  Sou- 
rlBbpram.  91  Oct 

Btaney,  from  79  F.EM.Tleo  Gnaid* 

pram.  7  Not. 

J   P.  mrkimiy  Km.  by  poxdi.  Tlot 

KtagfltoOf  praMa  19  Oct 

Ma.  8m,  RibmI*  from  77  F.  Aa.  Surf. 

Tte  Kmchg  10  Dr.  do, 

Lt  Jovdaa.  u^t  bypurdt  TleoCam|v 

taD,  pram.  7  Not. 

Em.  Bwvdl,  Lt  by  poicii.  dOb 

A.  C.  Fotab  Ena.  do. 

OoBt  Cadet  &  GreoTca,  from  R.  Mill. 

OoU.  Ena.  by  pioeb.  Tioe  Ben,  prom. 

do. 
Qb^  llaat  8c^  Can.  Qaa.  Meat  Tice 

OrynUe,  vat  upon nm pay       9do> 
Hon.  B.  fioylo»  «■•  by  purdt  Tiea 

Wahrya  14  do. 

C  A.  ribappari,  Bna.  by  purdu  Tloa 

Cnilupraob  da 

Gapt  Bodett,  from  h.  p.  Capt  wpw 

ififll  to  h.  pb  Fund.  Tice  Gafl^  prom. 

SI  Oct 
— -—  Maxtia*  fkmm  h.  p.  Gapt  Tice 

Bnrdttta  pram.  7  Not. 


Sun.  Tioa 
RiiaaeO,  63  F.  19  Oct 

J«  ShMda.  Ena.  Tiea  Yonng       2  Not. 
Manle,  from  h.  p.  Cspt  Tice 
jjbaU,  prom.  51  Oct 

F.  B.  KBOX.  Ena.  by  pnrdi.  Tiee  Toolo* 
^^  19  do. 


IW. 


Capt  Estxldce^  from  h.  p.  O^^  W 

Aft  Tke  Bmbaae,  94  F.  do. 

Baa.  AiaaHe^  Lt  tiy  poxch.  Tiee  A»- 

atrutlicr,  pram.  7  Not. 

J.  O.  Fola^  Ena.  by  pmdi.  Tiee  AinaHe, 

pionk  14  dow 

Bmp,  Aadat  Ayxe,  Aailat  8uis.  Tice 

lI'Dennott  61  F.  9  do. 

at  Seij.  CoDfaia,  Qua.  Meat 

Tiee  Roai  26dOi 

lUyae,  Lt  by  porch.  Tice  Oa- 

bome*  pram.  61  do. 

Capt  CftTe,  from  h.  p.  lO'Dr.  Cuit 

Tiee  Tyiigg,  whose  appointment  hM 

aot  takea  place  26  do. 

C^pt  Clinton,  from  h.  pi  Capt  Tice 

Hoora,  18  F.  7  Not. 

Lt  Warren,  Capt  by  puich.  Tice  Felix, 

prom.  81  Oct 

9d  Lt  Sh&rley,  let  Lt  do. 

M.  Newton,  2d  Lt  da 

L  R.  Aaa.  Surg.  Ffamie,  from  1  F.  Surg.  Tice 

SsTcry,  19  F.  26  do. 

F.  B.  Ruaael,  Em.  Ruaadl,  Royal  Afr. 

CoL  Corpa  2  Not. 

Capt  Tait  from  b.  p.  Capt  Tiee  Han* 

1^,  whoae  appfrfatmeat  hat  not  taken 


aw.  Codd.  Lt  by  panb.  itein— ii" 
appbA4|.  HOer 

R.  A.  Cow  C.LL  JaduoB,  Capt  Tiaa  GkK,  dead 

8  Not. 
Hardy,  Lt  Tiee  W.  P.  Godwh^ 

— -NottLt  Tiea  Wyw,  dead  idob 
^— Miner.  Lt  Tiea  dooke,  dead  Sdok 
i—  RuaMU,frDm  1 W. L  R.  Lt  Tiea 

Ja^aon  6dOb 

H.  Riahtoa*  &M.Tka  Staplalan,  dead 

Ida. 
Vol.  W.  E.  Slaatey,  Bai.  Tiee  M<Do. 

aalUdead  Sdo. 

■■•»  W.  W.  FndTaL  Baa.  Tloe  Hardy 

6do. 

—  J.l8Bae,Eaa.TleeNolt         4  do. 

—  T.  OreaD,  ^i.  Tiee  Miller  5  do. 
Hoap.  Aa.  Meade,  Aa.  Suig.  Tloe  CahUU 

dead  1  dOb 

— SlUhald,  Aa.  Suig.  Tiet  Ryan,  dead 

tdo. 

Local  Rank  on  the  Co/Ument  o/Emrope 

on/y. 
T.  O.  FSta^aerald*  Eaa.  lata  Rrer.  Lt 
CoL  and  M^  la  71F.  a>  be  Lt  CoL 

19  Oct  1626 

A.  Meade,  Em.  lata  Brer.  Lt  CoL  and 

M^  in  91  F.  do.  26  do. 

C  W.  Crookahanks,  Ei^  late  Bier.  Lt 

GoL  and  Mai.  on  h.  p.  of  S5  F.  do.  . 

S6dow 

Hon.  J.  WalMla^  lateLt  CoL  and  Capt 

in  CoUat  F.  Gda.  do.  do. 

D.  Mackay,  Ei%.  lata  Lt  CoL  la  67  F« 
dOb  do. 

J.  L.  HigfBaa,  Ea^  late  BreT.  Lt  CoL 

and  MjJTia  6  Dr.  Gda.  da  2  Not. 
W.  Hawea,  Baii.  late  Ma),  of  1  Dr.  Gda, 

tobeMakir  19  Oct 

C  CaMweU,  Ei^  late  Ma),  of  2  R.  Yet 

Battdow  do. 

H.  Light  Eiq.  late  Bmt.  Mi^  and 

Capt,  R.  Art  do.  26  da 

E.  Berwick,  Baq.  late  M^.  87  F.  da 

da 

Chttrison* 
Lt  J.  Colcroft,  of  86  F.  Gar.  Qua.  Meat 
in  the  iabnd  of  Maka     27  Oct  1828 

Ordnance  Department, 
Royal  Art  M14.  Wakh,  Lt  CoL  Tiee  Oaehur,  rat 
^  ^  14  Not.  1826 

BreT.  Mm).  Olhrar,  M^|.  d 

2d  Cqpt  Walker,  Capt  do 

—  Phmp,ftomh.      fdCapt 

.  da 

HostpUal  Sieff. 
Ttf  he  HonUai  AsHdamt  to  the  Koreet, 
D.  Lister,  Tice  Ewlng,  2  W.LR.     .26  0(^1826 
T.  Hume,  Tice  Willfima,  »  F.  do. 

A.  G.  Home  M.D.  rUx  Bceven,  86  F.        da 
T.  Burgeia,  Tice  Stewart  dafd  19  dp. 

A.  Thorn,  Tice  Chapman,  13  F.  2  Not. 

M.  A.  Lowry,  Tice  Battersby,  14  F.  da 

A.  H.  Cowen,  Tice  Wood,  20  F. 
W.  Hall*  Tice  W.  Stewart,  6  F. 


da 
da 


Unattached. 
To  he  UeuL  Ccknub  qfli^Mry  ^^^J»«*^*£^ 
Ma).  Denham,  from  25  F.  14  Not.  1826 

MarshaU,froml4F.         ,.^      J*** 

Lt  and  Capt  Erhngton,  from  3  F.  Gda.    da 
To  be  Mqktn  qfln^ntry  by  Purftase. 
Capt  Felix,  from  Riile  Br.  81 


_    .  NiooUa,  from  84  F. 

Burdett  trom  76  F. 

Campbell,  from  63  F. 

Harding,  from  58  F. 

—  Nepean,  from  4  Dr. 
.—  Snodgraas,  from  91  F, 
TobeOv^ttiiuefln/^ 
Lieut  BouTerie.  from  62  F. 
.-~-  Osbame»  from  H6  F. 
_—  Deoham,  from  43  F. 
_.  Yeoman,  from  19  F. 

.  Macdonaki,  from  42  F. 

Foakett,  from  84  F. 

.  Anstruther,  from.B8  F. 

_—  Cumbcrlaad,  from  85  F. 


Oct  1826 
7  Not. 
da 
da 
14  da 
da 
da 
by  Purdkaee, 
81  Oct  1826 
da 
da 

da     ■ 
7  Not. 
da 
da 
11  da 


•— OnMi,  (mm  e  F. 
-^  BMtA.  Ooa  ■  Dn  « 


i/i  tfln/lalTti  ly  wikatf. 


-WiMtd,  ftDBMr. 


Cut.  PiOninL  ftcm  M  P.  IH. 

BrndbnCh.  n. 
B-Onam,  rnn  aOF.nC' 

MUm,  baa  sTf.  n.  dIS 


nr.  tMdKwIlhlUar 


O.  JofauliHi,  floB  SJF.  It  DM.  IBM 

T.  nnmtlttt  tan  af  S  F.  U  Mn  ISK 

B^wm,  TlppBMy  Cm*  ^  mot. 
UnJAuif  CabHL 

,  h.  p.  WitteTlDi'i  R. 

F.  Wtadm  U  Not. 


. —  Vii«i«n,  rntn  9  Dr.  iw.  dl: 

RinidRi,  eiF. 
Unit.  Hoorfl,  f^rom  ar 


cdUE  wUhLteut. 


'  Tba.  Firtloiudi,  63 
Oiut,  h.  p.  n  F. 

Ono,  Rot.  Aft.  CDLThm  it  Slcna  Lobc 

SchagMcr,  h.  p.  Iiie  i  Lt.  taC  Bn.  Ccim.  L4k 
_  Uw/manb.  ^ 

R-W.W.  Tamw,  SS  F.pKTkHulr  0*  7»F.  Bo^ 
Inlud  ij(S, 

SvMtlMiid,  CT  r.  ea  lord  Ite  Eut  In.  CO.  ili 

O^tU,  MF.  Cusp,  HiuhUwnodL  Em  Indl 

»  ..^  »^  .  ^  ^*»  ^^  W 

HKbBd,  Est  InSta.  dp. 

Ralnuii,  1 W.  L  R.  BitnmiH  t1  Aiu,  u 

Hoigu.  do.  Blnn  Ltant  Kl  Ji 

Gtev,  da.  NiHui,  Nn  ProvUBm  M  Anc 

^™J';^»«^CoLajtpi,iSi»m  Leant  XS  j3y 


■wjgD  FDllar,  ftm  OB  F.  itc  dUC  with  g-rff 

Dauf ,  rnn  7i  F.  no.  dlff.  wBh  brim 

JUngTuUiinu  and  RetiremaUt. 


Wth,  do.  Ue  da  Ida 

M^teduu,  b-t  lOu.BibDiiUB 

Brookes  h.  p.  1  bt.  O. 

smth.  h.  p.  Vak  Rimg. 

Noct,  h.  p.  80  F.  7  H— 

J.  Blown.  lUB  lonL  Cundu  Tows         IT  oA 

Cuur,  h.  p.  Bar.  Wi(.  Tidn,  Nnrt^tn,  Knt 


Axe. 


Mlnto,  iLp.  n. Mn.  An. 
Bbdttr,  iCAtt. 

Fflknn,  Ma  i  R.  V.i?SSI' 
gwfciH"*!.  (U.  CaL)  h.  p^U  F. 
OordcB,  h.  p.  k.  Art 
D*Sldwt,lLik  )  Di.  KW*  Obb.  LlA 
Mb, Up.  UnariMfa,*.^*^ ^^ "^ 
CaM,(I^Col.|h.p.nF. 
bilBgloa,  KM.  LWi  H.  T.  B. 


.r^1?Ta.  »>-.■,  Ntw  Pk 


.  Honl  Aft.  CeL 

ilHon,  do.  Sldn - 
^,  b.  ^  85  F. 


AiuiM 
Cafpi.U«n  eJoM 


fs:^?*^.™'- 

Huj^,  h.  p.  TO  F. 

Hcn^b.  p.T3'f. 
Otis,  lu  p.  Bt  F. 


PiMr,  I W.  L  R.  Nmu,  Nrw : 
Net^  R.  Aft.  CsL  Com  Stem  I 
WUai,31-  '- 


1,31  F.  DuiuiiciBHtlndln  s  Maw 

h.p.'Lui^^r.FM.Ca*.  ^ 


CduH,  « ifaaSliffit  ConDtiT 

MeMa,h.p.Sliff 
Wood.  h.  p.  71  F. 
Rom  h.  p.  t  F. 

Rtib,  H.  Aft,  OdL  cor.  UaSiLa 


M'CaiUT,4TF.StnbBHr,  ti 


SSS 


OiblBM,      laam^ 


p.'  i*/f. 


i«v.D 


JlfMf%  Rtjgiiier. 


llf 


AiTHABXTicAL  Li«T  OP  Ekolish  Banieuftciis,  ttiKmiioed  between  the 

S9d  of  October  and  the  99d  of  Novanber^  1886. 

A*  UntaB  OlwU  HaBOf«  Square^  tal- 
a  NaT*  Hand  Oowt,  GiMMhwdi  Stxwl, 


J. 


A]kB,J.Oxfavd, 
"     ,J.- 


leri 
•  diipMid 


C  and  R.  Smldu  BehrederaHnad*  Lam* 


B.MdT. 
ILGraat 


plaaer. 

il.  anlJ. St PMTfe Chineii-yard,  vphot 

*  J.  S.  Chadotla  Stiae^  Rathbona-idace, 


Clan,  late  of  Tottraham-Court,  New- 


.  CL  Greek  Straet,  Sobo^  miiik>«eller. 
A-  Shrewibttiy,  Bma-manutecturar. 
J.  Waraeimterj  WUttj  money-aof 

E>  Wlfbeachj  dtapara 

F.  Straadt  ebamiit. 

J.   Hanzletta  Stxeet,   Covcat  Garden, 


Balsd,  T.  DoA-haad,  BannoDdeay,  groeer. 
Beny*  i.  Cheeham,  BucUogbam.  taomnoogaril 
7f  •  Jim.  Upper  Gaocga  Stieec.  Purunan 


J.  MandMater,  ▼icCoaner. 
f  .  and  T.  HilU  OvaMt  Windfliffl  Stnal, 


W.  and  M.  ColiTtt  Sovvbf ,  YoA,  and 
LaneaahircL  eunlen. 
I,  J.  HaekneT  Wldi,  TkiaaUer. 
Bnrtland.  T.  BUfiter  Stoael^  •lup-inniiaBaa>1xo- 


T*  HootaBv  BudUf  bvtchar. 
Bukett.  C  T.  PooDe,  wiae-marehaat* 
BoniflrM,  W.  Gutter-iane,  waidboi 
9nmkej,  J,  Staflbrd,  shoe-nuQufoctureE. 
Bnzell,  G.  Wakefield,  cloth>inercbaiit. 
Buaidiuan,  R.  Botton-Ie-Mooiia  mooey-acrii 
Bradley,  J.  Leedi,  linaU'dnper. 
BUBO,  B.  and  W.  Allen,  Woroeeter,  flax*dMiien. 
Beare»  J.  WestminiCcr,  general  merchant. 
Baoini,  J.  and  J.  A.  Newca8tle>upon>T  jna^  hovae- 


CiawFucd,  H.  UTCfpool,  meiehanL 

Ctepeatcr,  W.  Leadenhall  Stzaet,  wooUen^rapv. 

Guninnl,  J.  Ldoeiter,  cuxrier. 

Cloiitcr«  R.  Bedmuutar,  Somenal^  aunkr. 

ClaKke^  C  W.  Holboni,  druggi»L 

Challinor«  J.  Bolioo-le-llooni,  Laacaahire^  grooar. 

deobaxT,  R.  Cbeapetde,  tailor. 

ChkppindaJ,  L.  J.  Uultney-tecnaib  OoDduift-fiaidt, 

PcnfionTUle,  picture-dealer. 
CvGoBOR,  J.  Exmouth  Street^  Commocial-ioad, 

Uecnaed  TictiiaUer. 
GoK,  L  Trowbridge,  WUfe^  vletnaUar. 
"   '         J.  WlndmUl  Street,  Finsbury  Square, 


Gobi,  J.  A.  Osfoid  Street,  woollao-drapcr. 
Oaa,  R.  Nntrtngham,  wardioiiaenun. 
Oole,  T.  Exeter,  boiider; 
CodLB.  J.  Norwicb*  tailor. 
CbRBCc,  R.  Clare^  Suffolk,  chemUt 

W.  aen.  and  W.  jun.  NeweaatiempaB- 


naiilal,  C  Tliinb,  Yoekridra,  ctilar. 
Dempaej,  J.  and  J.  Rate,  WaU  Sbraat,  WdMdM 

Square^  aagv-reAnan. 
Dyeon,  J. -Dry  Clougb,  York,  merobanti 
Davia,  J.  and  T.  Ritioo,  Mancbailar, 


Drewett,  N.  Bnoawortb,  Sontbaaapton, 
Dniant,  J.  Makbtone,  tailor. 
J)9  Paai,  D.  King**  Lynn,  Norfolk,  draper. 
Drake,  L  Havairstreat,  Cambarwall, 


Dantitb,  J.  Llvarpool,  lilTeiamitb. 
Dawea,  R.  Abingdon,  earpetmanulbetarer. 
Eleton,  J.  Middkeex  Place,  Haeknay-ioad,  < 

printer. 

Ellis,  a  Hcanor,  Detbyibira*  eablnefe>BMkaBi 
Erena,  J.  Harebmont  blreet,  linenHlrnac. 
Sdwarda,  J.  HaliAuc,  York,  dealer. 
ETdeigh,  J.  Mancbeiter,  mereliaatk 
Fold,  J.  Paddington*  wbaelwright. 
Fildes,  J.  LamtiWi^ondutt  Street,  upbolatntr* 
Fialier,  W.  aen.  CbeUanham,  earpanter. 
Ferguion,  J.  Newark,  mercer. 
Flower,  T.  Melkibam,  WUta,  timber-daatar. 
Ft»rd,  R.  Sutton,  Surrey,  dealer. 
Fiiber,  G.  T.  Ualf-moon  Street,  HaaoTatSqnat% 

ooal-mercbant 
Glenny,  O.  I  ■nnaetnr  Plaoeb  BMrdiaBt. 
George,  J.  London-wall,  eoaeh-builder. 
Garret,  C.  and  C.  Smitb,  fliabopigata  atraat  wltfc- 

in,  wooUen-drapen. 
Gilmore,  C.  Union  Street,  Southwaik,  bulUaa. 
Green,  J.  WeUcloee  Square,  UneU'dTaper. 
Gardner,  H.  Paradlea  Street,  RotbaAltha,  aaM- 

net-maker. 
Gwinnel,  R.  Cbdtcnbam,  plumber. 
Gritton,  J.  T.  Tipton,  Staflbrd,  iron<maatari 
Griffiths,  T.  BoIton-le-Moon,  Lanoasldre,  bankab 
Gwatkin,  W.  Chapitow,  carpenter. 
Holsall,  H.  Omttkirk,  Laneerikire,  innkeeper. 
Hariland,  W.  H.  Gloueeeter,  wina-merebanU 
Hardeaatla,  W.  Corent-Oarden,  bookaeOaK. 
Hilton,  W.  LisMM-grove^  eom-dealar. 
Hacker,  F.  Canterbury,  brick-miker. 
Hnnter,  J.  H.  Lambetn-road,  dealer. 
HaTiland,  R.  Cheltenham,  distiller. 
HutcUeon,  W.  St  FblUp  and  iaeob,  GJoueaHtr, 

grocer. 
Hargrearai,  G.  LiTerpool,  broker. 
Hopkins,  W.  iun.  Northampton,  bulldar. 
Hickiing,  S.  Birmingham,  natter. 
Hill,  L.  Fleet  Street,  JeweUer. 
Homer,  T.  and  R.  Dudley,  Woroail«,  iMb] 


Herbert,  E.  Leamington  Priors,  Warwick,  Unaii- 

draper. 
HorsiSUl,  T.  Halifax,  dry-salter. 
Hall,  J.  Shrawsbury,  and  i.  Hayoosk,  Uvarpooi* 

merchants. 
Horn,  C.  E.  Jttdd  Street,  music  eeiler. 
HuUi^,  W.  Chowbent,  Lancashire,  ioller<niakar. 
Hendy,  J.  Bladceney,  (Moucester,  shopi 
UoUinworth,  E.  Stayley,  Cheshire, 

nufiketurar. 
Hawes,  O.  and  J.  B.  If  oore,  Bri^ 

Southwark,  hardi 
Inman,  K.  J.  Bridga-lKmse<plaee^   Nawiiigtaa» 

Surry,  Imnmonght. 
Jackson,  J.  Rosemary-lane,  coal-merchant* 
Johnson,  J.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  cabinet- 

maker. 
Jacob,  J.  Deptford,  ooal  and  timber  merdiant. 


Tyna^  winMnarebanla.  Jacob,  J.  Deptford,  ooal  and  timber  merdiant 

Omsp,  S.  If.  Peterboron^  NorflwrnptOQ,  iron-  JohnsoO|W.  F.  Bridgawatar Street, Soman-towi^ 

■KHunr.  protmon^lealer. 

Oroeadfll,  O.  Holy  Graai»  Wastgate^  Caateibuiy,  Jacobs,  If .  Charles  Street,  Soho,  glaii  merchant. 


CreseweiltT. 

Gknlla,  Q,  WyaoiBb9>iBUBb,  Bnefctagham,  papw- 


Ghns,  T.  SooOiaaBpton  Stzaat,  Corani^iarden, 


Knight,  J.  and  B.  Great  Hotton,  York,  cottott- 

Bplnner. 
King.  W.  Shepton-liontagu&  Somenct,  dealer. 
Kenthaw,  R.  Dukinfieid,  Ctieater,  timber-mir* 

chant. 
Kenworfhy,  J.  and  J.  B.  IronmoQger-laaflb  wftr6* 

houseman 
Kile,  S.  St  Clement,  OxfonSsblre,  bookaeOcr. 
•  T.  Aideawanbiiij,  tiiamfaigHDannlbe-     Kelly,  P.  Finsbury  Square,  bookseller. 

Kcrndg^  G.  Beoclea,  suAdk,  grocer.^ 
.J.  late  of  Hereford,  innkeeper.  Lowe,  J.  and  G.  Austin,  Manchester,  oil-mer- 

Dnflleld,  J.  E.  Goswdl  Street^  warehouseman.  chanta. 

Dntton,  J.  A.FenehmPcb  Street,  insurance-broker.     Long.  J.  and  B.  Bum,  Foubert*i  Place,  Regent 
Ddman,  W.  T.  PioMdUIy,  ixonmooger.  Sueet,  fishmoogcrs. 


Cook^  J.  Nortfamnbarland  Flaoi^  CommardaU 


_     _     Sunt,  tafiatat.  BmUhTR-  South  StnM,  a 

Lnsb,  C.CTDokid4ilM,WrebStt«W  ile-lioaM-  mn. 

^BEHr.  Gpuidin,  C.  rridij  StnM,  ( 

Lit,  J.  CMUnhun  Plia,  LunbOli,  lUtkiDa.  Sloi,  w.  Ncw-nwl, 

Ltmb,  J.  ud  J.  Uti  "■-          -  " 


ilMiplai.  S»\tt.  ud  J. 

SetM,W.  UnniBnKAStnal,aniiTai«S4iBS 

sUlnu.  Stiu,  F.  withBMt*.  Mkb.  diiBkMHi. 

IfdDWD,  ttB-     Saaot,  W.  Bii4tol, jraTblmi  uimSumL 

SbOtU^  Snath 


tulln.                                                        '  Sbdh'  T.  L«w<i,  oekI 

MB,  T.  Lctmtar.  vonlniplB.  8Imua.  R.  Ltana  Stn 

1,  C  Nbw  Ehn,  BWUtih,  TUrtontlsr.  fimiita,  H.  Briital.  tai-< 

Hll,    C  Ud  J.  HVi  BOttt,  Smithwuk,  Sbiw,  s.  NnaitlHU 

lUnfrdnHiL  Iter. 


MmOMI,     K.    BH    J.  I 

mdUnJnpai.  »n. 

Hinlmn,  J.  BtMoI,  eMit-Bitit.  GfaepbcTd.  O.  J.  Panin,  ud  w.  Mf  i.  Bm 
Htcli*ntl>,  J.  ud  J.  UurUe,  OiiSitd.  iK^talcn.         kr,  Voik.  llnaMDniubeninn. 

Nun,  T.  LooAoi, mcrdiut  Trihn  V 'llTlii[iiifiniiir'rl«rr.  Itrnmll. iwil 
Jtttib,  O.  PiU-nuU,  UDor.  mtmbuit. 

Mcak,  P.  Norwkh,  «MduaUB.  Tc«UU,  W.  Clullanl,  cnoimter,  dnHlM. 

Nkhobm,  J.  Rocbd^,  luokidla'.  Tucka,  T.  liZr.  Oan,  Jolu^rann,  BadiM, 
NklHlua,  H.  CMntf  StnM,  blD-bnluc.  n<r,  eoadi-p^ntn. 

HatboHo.  J.  ud  IL  W.  DiudlnaB',  Uwdl  Tartar,  tad  1.  Ookw,  HoddenOdd,  tiBMa. 

Stnu.  tDT^iHnliiiiL  TnrMt,  R.  HinliiiiT  filirm  imiih.  bootnukir. 

OfcT.  J-  CamMdM,  atth  hIimihb  ThooHD,  I.  BURob,  &Sicd.  Jasaaw. 

OUabaw,  H.  £Knll,  Notttafhim,  miDB.  WkUnm,  M.  Utopaol,  loiac^^ 

pipa',  W.  Haauumiiilh,  twnlaillda'.  WkkiMiLOrBniadatnMi  St  Jantfi.  hum. 
Pwa,  G.  D*iib*.D*|g,  Y«k,  (ros^  ^Hu^  ■»«-•*  ««»«. 

Prtn,  W.  and  C.  BaldwlBV|aKlaa,  Qnj'MBa-  Woodmid.  D.  B.  CiMKaida,  baoknllB' 

SSfe       Cratt""*  W««iiiiii*«d,  pa-  WiVW.  Wonkmnt.  CtSlJiw^irSMr^lB* 

PartiDm,  W.  Orak  StraM,  Sabi^  Mtm.  WILItunii  R.  Unrixxdi  mcrfumt. 

Plgw.  R.  A.  in..  UtJi,  Wuff ■aaptm^tmr.  WiU™,  R.  B,  LSlTiB^SSr 

jaSdj,  c.  ch«Sisrd5ta.B«i"*.pm.B.  wS^ii  ffSi-,,Ss?  oidhS:  'l^^i^ 

Ratd,  O.  Nancaatk-BBoD-Tiru.  TMuanS.  tuitr  ^^  "mnmi,  Dai-mioaiie- 

Kobart^  T.  HaBchoICT,  diapat.  WdUi,  s.  Chxr-Smoki.  S 

Ray.  S.  REnA  plan,  Blac£mu  Stmt,  Soutb-  Walur,  j.  Brtnoi.  tu^> 

iwrt,  biiU*(.  WhiBdaW,  j.  w.  ud  H.  C 
BklurbT.  i-  Oiaat  Salkdd.  CnmbRlaiid.  Bme-        and  Donn.inn4.uf.. 


aaMBte  Wood,  J.  Lomfaard-MTeM,  ktItcS^. 

RamKtaD,  J.  GiAw,  Ymk,  •KnOoHdiMh  nuu-     Wnod,  J.  Maij-la-booneit™*,  rtSaller. 


AUHAIBTICAL  LUT  Of  SCOTCH  Banekditcib^  Bniiouneei]  betWMII  the  ll 
uid  aOdi  Norember,  eztnetod  Iroai  the  Edmbtu^  Gucttft 

^^'  ^^.wEEj"JS'.SSE!i_  JJ'K-iria,  Danid,  buUds,  OlavM. 

tfumy,  Joiaa,  mfrniaDG  and  ioliacei>i3liit4Daau-      M*Kininiiiwuui  ijiiii#ii  >«ii^ihSUv^. 


Oibb,  Amiw,  nnhouaanaD,  OlaH^.  Onoalda,  Ed^bgnh.  "i™— =■> 

Haaa^  Jama.  ba«frd>>£r  III  OUkdw.  n^^j^ljinet,  macii&ttuma  b^  mmtali 

M-Oman,  Hu^,  manhant  in  PaiUiy.  SXmar,  DarW,  laddltr,  KiikaM j.  ^^ 


wwO 


Births,  Miwrmgii,  ami  Deaiks. 
BIETRS,  MARRIAGBS^  AND  DEATHS. 


IM 


BIRTHS. 


dfrtt  rt.  At  Cmrapanw  tlw  Udr  of  Fra 
fltamigkt,  Biq.  Ills  MjOMty**  OMh  RigtaneDt 


1^  At  Lamuip  Mis  Huntar,  of  atoa. 
Oet  It.  At  FHque^  Lady  Ramay.  of  a  ion. 
—  At  Dalkaitii,  Mn  Sted,  of  a  daughter. 
U.  At  Nob  8.  Oraat  King  StneC,  Mn  Ln 
dea.  of  a  daughter. 

»L  AtTlnaia,  tiia  Lady af  Robert BaDaatyna^ 
Bai  Tif  n  i^mghfrr 

^U.  1.  On  the  lit  last  Mks  Dr  Pitcaim,  of  a 


X  At  Loeh  Vale, 


&  At  MoBtioMk  Um  RflT.  Joha  Lyall  of  Rlafaw 
fowrie,  to  Baitera,  yoiingert  dauahtar  of  Mr 
Jaanai  Watno.  lata  ttamintartar,  Moatnua. 

15.  At  DolphloacoD,  Robert  Brown  Cunaiac- 
ham,  Em|.  Aitelpid,  Londoo,  to  EUabeth,  Meond 
daaahter  of  Mr  Jaaiei  Cunnlagham.  *"<"" 

Ifi.  Robert  Gibbt  Kiaaibttijrii,  joaior.  of  tiM 
Deaf  and  Dvmb  Inrtltutkn,  Gkagov,  to  Sarah. 

fSS  fiaes^  "''"'-~^''*»''  *<* 

Sa  At  Qlaeaow,  LientmaDt  John  Keir  Oloac; 
of  the  9d_R«grment  of  Bombay  NaUre  Inteii^ 
AnneM*Bnlr,  daughter  of  Mr 


ISaBtth,  Esq.  of  a  aoo. 
At  StndiaJriy  Cottage^  the  Lady  of  Malor 
,,01,  of  a  eon.  ^'^ 

ft  At  Rndifl,  the  Lady  of  WOliam  R.  Robfai. 
■a,  of  Cterasialoii,  Eiq.  of  a  daughter, 
li  At  MelriUe  Street,  Mi»7.  A.  X>uir,  of  a 


Douftto,  the  Lady  of     Archibald  M'Srairrimei^ant  IniSHSm, 


21.  At  George  Square,  Mr  Brown,  Leoale.  to 
Marr,  eldest  daughter  ot  the  Rar.  Charlee  Wood, 
mfai&ter  of  WiltSi  and  RobertoQ.         "''«>■» 

—  At  CraSgtoo,  Alex.  DawHMi.  Esq.  maidiant. 
Glaigow,  to  Manr,  lecond  daughter  of  David 
f  Cn"  * 


li.  Ata$,  Gayfleid  Sqnare.  Mn  Dr  Rom,  of  a     Sbacn, 


DnnlDp,  Emi.  of  Cralgle. 

Manrab  of  Ayleibary'i  

»_  '.  !.,-"■•  Frederick  Yemon  Wentwoctb. 
Em.  of  Wentworth  Castle,  county  of  York,  tu 
Lady  Augusta  Louisa  BmdcneU  Bruee,  the  eideet 
UBiaanled  daughter  of  the  Marauto  and  Mu. 
cfaiooess  of  Aylesbury.  ^^ 

M.  At  Dundee,  the  Rer.  John  Maelhrleiie.  Ar- 
jnch,  to  Janet  Marshall,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Gray,  Esq.  * 

•i-TV^  2Sf  J?!P*i  ^•▼Miport.  Charles  Lea. 
Ue,  Esq.  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Own  Rifle  Coma. 
third  son  of  John  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Bolquhafai  aid 
Fetteraour    House,    Abeideenshirar^  to   Mary. 

GNingest  daughter  of  Mi^or^acnaial  Sir  Chartoi 
auoway. 

».  At  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Prorosr*, 
B        „     __  ,,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  William  Douh 

now,  Mn  Donald  Home,  of     glas  Knox,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company^ 

•ervioe,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Waite,  Em.  Loo. 
don.  " 

30.  At  Movpetfa.  William  Thompson,  Esq.  to 

--  --.  ,a    Am ,_  —  i*°"'  dau(Ater  of  the  late  Robert  Car.  Esq.  of 

^  At  18,  Aberaumby  Placa,  Mn  Hunter,  of     Bowsdon,>rorthumber]and.  ^^  ^^ 

DEATHS. 
Jan.  4.  While  on  his  pa 


—  At  R4>ehampton,  Lady  GiAnd,  of  a  son. 

m";;^*?^***"'  tlwLadyof  W.S.Monoo, 
ILDi  of  a  daiMnter. 

1&.  At  Booadqgton  Brae^  Mn  Wm.  Haia.  of  a 
ioa,  which  oiay  surrived  a  few  ndntttceT^ 

UL  At  Caetla  Street,  Mn  Alexander  RobertK», 
of  a  asR^iter. 

^17.  At  Bath,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Buehaoaa, 
■fl:  '^"W  ™  Dnnnpenier,  of  a  son. 

Ik  At  l;^  Albany  Street.  Mn  Bcgbie,  of  a 


SZ.  At  17, 
tdea^rtar. 

—  itEdmbnigb,  MnWyUe,  41,  Gutle  Street, 
■^MnDouglaa,  No.  15,  Great  King  Street,  of 


«7.  M«  George  Hffl,  8,  St  Andrew^  Square,  of 


.  ^  ^.}^»  Qwat  nng  Street,  the  Lady  of 
jMcsCatheait»BBa.ofasoB.  ' 

».  AtWeens,  RoxbuighshiTe,  the  Lady  of 
Genge  Cfediora,  Ehq.  of  a  daughter. 

P^  ™J^<M.MerdiantStfeet,ofason. 

I^eb,  At  Now  4,  Hermitage  Place,  Mn  M<. 
Kasn.  of  a  dau^tar. 

—  At  OMstcr,  the  Lady  of  tfie  Hon.  Major 
Nafier,  of  a  daagfatec 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct  At  fflaigow,  Mr  John  Mudie,  manufae- 
hncr,  to  Janet,  yomngeatdaughterof  John  Mack* 
ialosii.  Beg.  aceonntMit. 

^  At  Stewarton,  Aynhlia*  tiie  Rev.  Thomas 
MdDlgoiBcry,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Sanquhar, 
to  ltey»  daughter  of  Andrew  Brown,  Esq.  writer 


to  Caleutte,  Captahi  Alex???uinett  of  t£f3X 


Ragtment. 

"March  11.  On  board  the  boats  desoendfai 


n.  At  NoerhUiwu  Manse,  Mr  Alexander  Muat, 
■enhoBt,  Stiritng,  to  Janet  Cunningham,  eldest 
oftheRer.  JohnSoounen. 
iea.  1.  At  Cherry  Valley,  county  of  Antrim, 
David  Shaw,  Eml  Ayr,  to  Gleneaixn  Dahymple, 
ddflst  daughter  of  John  Armstnmg,  Esq.  Cherry 
▼alley. 

S.  At  Czaigmaddie.  Captahi  Alex.  Ditom,  8th 
or  the  Kiqgis  Regiment,  to  Joanna  Elisa,  only 
ehild  of  Lieot.-Geneial  Peter. 

^  At  Merchiston  House,  WUliam  Nivison, 
Esq.  Soigeosi,  Stzathmigkb  to  Sarah  Scoct,  of 
Wookr,  naeher  of  tha  Day  School,  Fountain. 


&  At  Haddington,  Alex.  Fyfe,  phystdan,  to 
-ingeHiffa,  yomweat  daughter  of  Wm.  M<rfr,  Esq. 

8.  AtChe  Hotdof  the  British  Ambassador,  at 
Paris,  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  St  John  <att»ched  to 
Us  M^esty^  Miaslooat  Florence),  to  SeUna  Char* 
lolle,  yaoagest  daa^ter  of  Colooel  Keating,  and 
atese  to  the  EariofMeath.  ^ 

-.AC  the  Manse  of  Ufaaaliia,  LlauL  John 
MOlMiL  TWh  Ragimant,  to  Jane,  fMrd  dangh^ 
a  of  the  S«T.  JOuMn  M*1iityiv,  mtadMtr  of 


MarcA  11.  On  board  the  boats  desoendfaig  tha 
Pl^  toawaddy,  Lieut  Dugald  CampbdLof  tha 
1st  Rttriment  or  Royal  Scot£ 

^jiffi  6.  At  Janpore,  Geoige  Heyne,  Esq.  as- 
■istant hospital  surgeon  and  taistont  assayaaa- 
ter,  Madras. 

isf  5?fll^  ^^.^??»**®  ^y»  St  OeorgeTs.  Jamaica, 
Mr  William  TaiL  youngest  son  of  the  late  Chas. 
Tatt,  Esq.  Sheriff^ubsatuto  of  Aberdeenshiia^ 

^Ur*  >•  At  Montreal,  North  Amotea,  David, 
aaoonia  son  of  Alex.  M'Gibbon,  Esq.  of  Cnwhi£ 
town-dark  of  Queensferry. 
„,*9«  At  Port^u-Prinoe,  Charies  Goidon,  Esq. 
▼iea.Consul  to  the  British  Government. 

Sept,  1.  Alexander  Lumsdane,  Esq.  of  Clare, 
aoat,  St  Dorothy,  Jamaica,  third  surviviiw  son 
of  Harry  Lumsdane,  Esq.  of  Belhelvie. 

«.  At  Port  of  Spahi,  Trhiidad,  Dr  James  An- 
denon,  Feliow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeona 
of  Edinbui^pi. 

II.  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  David  Fhday  of 
Aidoch,  Esq.  hi  the  parish  of  St  Ann's. 

*^?L  t.'^*"**'^"*  ^PP"  Canada,  deeply  lonat. 
ted  by  bis  congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Barday, 
minirter  of  the  Prabyterim  Chuivh  thera^  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Baidav,  ndnister  of  Kettle,  Fife. 

Oct.  -.  At  the  College  of  Montevimer*,  near 
Havre  de  Grace,  ArdSbald  Buchanan,  second 
son  of  William  Buchanan,  Esq. 

15.  At  Comrie,  tha  Rev.  Samud  GilfiUan,  mi- 
Bister  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation  thera, 
hi  the  6«th  year  of  hia  i«a>  and  ifth  of  his  minis. 

18.  At  London,  Mr  Geoige  Pioodlbot,  ftannar- 
ly  caadlemakerat  Ldth. 

17.  M  London,  Mr  John  Cbartari*»  shipowner, 
of  Ldth> 

90.  At  CampbdtoB,  Chariei  Rowdt,  Eaq.  nv- 
gwa,  fak  his  9§th  year. 

f  1.  At  tha  Manse  of  Rothioanay,  the  Rtr.  Dr 
JiflM  Stnmit,  mialftw  of  that  pvidb 
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SL  AtDanfti«t,DtfklflCilg»Bt^tBrwvinl 
jmn  Chief  If aglitnte  oTtliAtMice. 

ML  At  RoOcKdrai,  JaMH  oUmo*.  Ett^  mer- 
■duBt  Uwre* 

Si.  At  Gmeru,  the  Hon.  aiid  Rcr.  Robflrt 
ftnuiel  Leslie  Mdrille,  fourth  eon  of  AleKender, 
kte  Bad  of  Vtmm  and  M  elTille. 

«5.  At  DuoliBnaUne,  Miie  leebella  Sutherland, 
•eeoBd  daughter  of  the  late  John  SutherlaiMl,  Ecq. 
flf  Werter,  Tb  the  eoiinty  of  CalthaeM. 

96.  At  Perth.  Mr  Oeorfe  Whitehead,  teacher 
of  modem  laainuces  in  the  Perth  Academy. 

~  At  CUftttirifartlii  Wbiih.  bq.  lale  Chair- 
man  of  the  Boerd  of  Bxciaek 

97.  At  BeOevue  Ptaoe,  near  Linlithgow,  Dr 
William  Crawimd  of  Littleton. 

—  At  No.  5,  PUrig  Street,  Hvgik  Reoeh,  Esq. 
lale  of  FMth  Bank. 

i—  At  No  9,  Surgeon  Square,  Agnee  Hume, 
jnuiweer  deupiter  of  Mr  Janiee  Loekhart. 

•--At  Mount  Marie,  near  RoaUn,  Captahi  Dus- 
can  Macrae,  of  the  late  York  Rangevi. 

«-  At  9,  BeUevue  CrcMent.  WiUiam  Edmond- 
etoune^  leeond  ion  of  Mr  Rutherfiord  of  the  Cua- 


9&  At  the  Mane  of  Bosthwick.  Mln  Wright. 

—  At  Dnaae*  Alexander  ChriatM,  Eiq.  of  Gruel' 
dykea. 

99.  Ather  houae^  Latnrieiton  Place,  Mn  Marion 
BradAtte,  widow  of  Ae  Rev.  James  BradftiCe,  cu- 
rate of  Market  Deening,  in  the  county  ol  Lincola. 

30.  At  Calais,  on  n&s  return  to  bigiiuid,  Augus- 
tus DonaUUon,  Km.  Commander  m  the  Royal 
Nary. 

—  At  Pathhead,  Fife,  Mn  Thomas  Thomson, 
nlict  of  the  Rer.  Thomaa  Thomson,  minister 
ttieraw 

31.  At  Barn's  IIotel,Bdinbufgh.Sfeephen  Shairp, 
latehlsBritannioM^eBty'sCoaeuKGeBendat  Bt 
Petenbuigh. 

—  At  Im  house,  Dyiart,  Csfit  John  Reddle  of 
Redhouse,  late  Master  Attendant,  Madras. 

—  At  New  York,  John  Patrick,  merchant 
(faeie^  second  son  of  the  late  John  Patrick,  £sq. 
of  Tname,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Blackhlmth.  Eleenor  Henrietta  VictDria. 
daiuhter  and  only  child  of  the  Right  Hon.  F.  J. 
Roolnson. 

Norn,  1.  Of  (hnphus  ferer,  in  the  34th  yeer 
of  hia  age,  Mr  Thrift  Scott,  fiurmer  at  Baznyards 
of  Dalgaty,  and  proprietor  of  the  Mounthlairy 
distillery,  BanAhire. 

9.  At  Carlisle,  Mr  Frauds  Jolly,  proprietor  of 
the  Carlisle  JoumaL 

— .  At  Comely  Green,  Mn  Hannah  Bioughton, 
Jrile  of  Thomm  Pest,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

8.  At  Utdeton,  Perthshire,  (after  being  d»- 
llTered  of  a  stQl-bein  daughter,)  Mn  Kinnear, 
youQger  of  Loditon. 

4.  At  London,  Mr  John  Johnston,  Captain  of 
the  London  and  Lcith  Shipping  Compan/s  smack 


—  At  EdUnbuigh,  Mr  John  Sharp,  late  writer» 
Cnkoak 

—  Mr  Robert  Robertson,  builder.  High  Street 
«»  Mr  Adam  Smith,  late  of  Stockbri£^ 

•-  At  his  house,  Csnoogate,  Mr  Joseph  Brown. 
JuB.  baker. 

.-At  Meiklefolla,  parish  of  Fyrie,  the  Rev. 
James  bmes,  in  the  65th  vearof  his  age^  and  lOCfa 
of  his  mintetry  to  the  Episoopalian  congregation 
in  that  piece. 

—  At  Newton.  Kirkpetzick-Flemiqg,  Geotge 
Baa,  Bi^  aged  71 

&  AtCttpar,MnIiobel  Robertson,  wife  of  the 
Rer.  Dr  Aoanuon. 

—  Mn  Helen  Lawrie,  wift  of  Mr  Wm.  Smith, 
aelidtor,  Gayftdd  Square. 

—  At  Edinbui|rii,  isabeDa*  yooogcst  daughter 
of  Mr  Alexander  Howden,  ScodandStreet. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  George  SlbbeU,  surgeon, 
RofilNavy. 

—  At  IiondoH,  Sir  Ridiard  HardlBglw  Bart. 
agedTl  jeais. 

&  At  Uudar,  Mr  WUaam  AltddMO,  BMKhant. 

7.  At  Weet  Dairy,  Mr  John  Ryria^ 

-7  At  Ciaillng  Houa^  Jamea  Paioii.  Ebi|.  of 

CraUng. 

'm^^l^fiJ^^'^  ^  I'te  ^^  80.  the  Rer. 
DayM  Oradn.  D.  D.  37  yew  mtaiafeir  of  that 


ctek  of  Chanoery.  — 1~ 

— AtEdfaibui«h,lliB  SlMnki,  wlft  of  Mr  Jolm 

fihank8»fonnerfy  of  South  BaWIIy.  TMe. 
--At  Edmonslooe,  Mn  HeorleUa  Cecilia  BbIM. 

wire  of  John  Wauchope  of  Edmonstone,  Esq.  — ^ 

daughter  of  Sir  James  Qaidlner  Baiid.  Bwt  ot 

Ftwghtntiball 
-•  At  Ai<^uNise  Hilh  Bear  PMaihend,  fai  the 

Oat  year  of  her  ue»  Mn  James  Andetwa. 

9.  At  Mdlentain,  in  her  78lh  year.  Lady  Pite- 

^,'J^lf^^  •*•*"  ■**^^'  Bart^of  MtehelL 

10.  At  24*  Abercromby  Pbce.  Gccege  GmliaB 
Macdowall,  Esq.  flfth  eon  of  tlw  teto  Day  Hoct 
Macdowall,  Esq.  of  Walkinshawand  Cesttaseaipte. 

^At  UnliUigow  Mansa^  the  Rcrr.  Jasum  Dohte^ 
D.  D.  in  the  81st  year  of  his  ege,  and  3«h  of  Ida 
ndnistry* 

—  Mn  Anne  Gow,  wife  of  Mr  John 
narefaant,  15,  Prinee'eStiuei. 

-^  At  Dundee,  David  Hendenon,  Aq, 
for  Lord  Douglea. 

—  At    Edinburgh,  Mr  William 
bras^founder. 

19.  In  the  83d  year  of  his  ege,  and  54th  oC  hfo 
ministry,  the  Rev.  Andrew  boott^  w.si.yfr<»  ^f 
StitcheU. 

—  At  Ihe  Vicarage  House,  at  Bansted.  Smrav. 
Mn  Buckle,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  BudOeL 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  StewartTaiid 
sister  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of  GnndtuUy,  Bart. 

—  At  his  hotts^  Prestonpans,  Mr  Jitfm  taiUI^ 
aged  84  years. 

—  At  CarlaTcrocfc 
Eeq.ofKirklebride. 

—  At  Edhibunh,  Mn  Mergaret  Amot, . 
of  Hugo  Amot,  fisq.of  Baloormok  adTOcate. 

—  At  Banff,  WilUam  Davidson,  Eaa.  eolialtoc 

14.  At  Edinbiugh,  Mn  Jean  Campbell,  wUnr 
of  William  Campbell,  ^  of  DuBeaveaT 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Anne  Davldacai,  daiu^ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Davidson,  Esq  of  Ravelng. 

15.  AC  London,  Captain  Bbur  otPitpoiBliB,  Grti 
wood-merchant  in  Dundee. 

1&  At  Seacoat,  near  Leith,  David  Ogilvy.  b<k 

—  The  Rev.  David  Waddd,  Shiela.  Bcitidtviei 
and  at  London,  on  the  19th,  his  younaeat  joik 
WiUiam,  aged  93.  j«— a'-*  '^ 

—  At  LeTth,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ad.  WhiC% 
Esq. 

18.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Duncan  Gmy,  «*>»p"naiftr 
fonnerly  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

--  At  the  Manse  of  Camoek,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Thomson,  late  of  Arbroath. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Sir  James  Mou^,  fiviBCtly 
Chief  Justice  in  Lower  Canada. 

—  At  Dalreoch,  Mn  Small,  wift  of  Pat.  SmalL 
Eaq.  of  Dimanean. 

--  At  Dumfries,  John  Andermn,  Esj.  banket; 
aged  89.  ' 

--  At  Dumftics,  in  the  89d  year  of  her  agfL  Mn 
Christian  Smith,  daughter  of  the  bte  John  g-»hhi 
Esq.  of  Drongan,  Aynhire^  and  relict  of  W.  M. 
Clark,  Esq.  lor  many  yean  one  of  the  ii»gi«*^itt 
of  Dumftics. 

—  At  his  house,  hi  Albemarle  Street.  Loa^m. 
Lieut-General  Alexander  Kyd. 

9&  At  Highbunh  Place,  London,  hi  the  «Sd 


lUMrly  fifty  yean  editor  of  the  Gcsatlemaa^ 


—  At  Pitgaveny  House,  John  Brander,  Sao.  d 
Pitgavenv.  ^^^ 

--At  Edfaihuigh,  Miss  Jane  Smdlie,  ^"afif 
of  the  late  WHliam  Smellie,  Esq.  autho^  of«^^Sa 

Philoaophy  of  Natural  Ukto^aad  txaiMhaac  of 
Buflbn. 

98.  At  his  house.  No.  9,  Baxter's  Place,  Sdte. 
burgh,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age,  and  the  50lii  tf 
hU  ministry,  the  Rev.  James  HalL  D.D.  miaialer 
of  the  United  Aemeiate  Coogragation  of  Primh- 
ton  Place,  and  fts  many  yean  the  Father  of  Se 
KfUoburgh  United  Aamciate  Preebytery. 

Leic^  In  Jamaiaa,  Mr  WUUam  MaaiwalL  lalt 
of  Dumfries.  ■— » -^^ 

—  At  Halifrz,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  68d  i«nr  tf 
^ «fB«tbe  Rev.  Ardribald Gmy,  D.SK ntolatsr 
of^  BrtabUshad  Church  of  SM4M,iS  te 
thirty  y«n  paitor  of  St  ltoi||«ir>  c^n* 


PrMM  «y  #BRNf  MRmilfiif  «Ml  C»i  AMilvtyft. 
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SXODGEASS'S  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  BURMESE  WAR.* 


Nothing  can  more   fully  evince 
the  state  of  deplorable  and  unworthy 
igmxanoe  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  content  to  remain  respect- 
ing the  a&iTB  of  the  Indian  empire^ 
than   the   many  *  erroneous   opinions 
which  have  gone  abroad,   as  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  Burmese 
war.   It  is  but  yesterday,  so  to  speak, 
diat  the  very  existence  of  a  Burmese 
sovereignty  was  known  to  us.    The 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Control  have,  indeed,  been  long  aware 
of  the  increasing  power  of  &ut  ad- 
venturous nation,  whilst  the  hostile 
feelings  of  ^ts  rulers  towards  their 
Suropean  neip;hbours,   a  protracted 
aeries  of  recnminating   n^otiations 
has  sufficed  to  prove.  But  among  the 
people  of  England,  in  general, — ^nay, 
more,  among  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature itself, — at  least,  among  such 
of  them  as  are  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  government,  we  question  whe- 
ther ten  individuals  can  be  found, 
who,  three  years  ago,  could  so  much 
as  point  out  upon  the  map,  the  situa- 
tion either  of  Ava  or  Rangoon.    The 
consequence  was,  that  intelligence  of 
the  rupture  no  sooner  reached  this 
oonntry,    than    a   universal   outcry 
arose^   and  Lord  Amherst  was  con- 
demned^ by  the  united  voice  of  the 
nation,  as  a  rash,  inconsiderate,  and 
ambitious  governor.   The  old  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  local  autho- 


rities was  assumed,— they  were  ae<» 
eused  of  seeking  the  war,  for  the  sake 
of  augmenting  a  territory,  already  too 
extensive,  in  order  that  their  own 

Erivate  fortunes  or  expectations  might 
e  advanced, — and  it  was  gravely  aak« 
ed,  on  all  hands,  whether  dbie  acqui- 
sition of  a  desert  island  was  an  object, 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  an  ap« 
peal  to  arms  ought  to  be  made  ?  There 
was  excessive  folly  in  all  this, — ^yet  it 
arose  naturally  and  unavoidably  out 
of  that  indifference  towards  the  con- 
dition of  our  most  important  depen« 
dency,  with  which  we  have  taken  so 
many  occasions  to  reproach  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 

A  new  light  begins  at  length  to 
break  in  upon  us.  It  is  whispered  in 
more  than  one  coterie,  that  though 
the  war  might  have  been  postponed, 
and  ought  to  have  been  postponed, 
till  more  efi«;ctive  preparations  for  its 
prosecution  had  been  made,  any  hope 
of  avoiding  it  entirely,  was  ground- 
less.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  The  seeds  of  hostility 
between  the  Supreme  Government  and 
his  Golden*footed  Majesty  had  been 
sown  for  years, — ^they  could  not  but 
bring  forth  fruit  sooner  or  later.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents 
of  the  interesting  volume,  whose  title 
is  prefixed  to  this  paper,  we  shall  en- 
deavour, in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
to  satisfy  our  readers  on  this  head^ 
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by  laying  before  them  a  aketcb  of  the  Bat  the  refiigees  were  so  resolute,— 
relatiye  podtioiis  in  which  the  belli-  dedaring  that  they  would  rather  pe- 
gerent  powers  stood  towards  each  riah  on  the  spot  than  again  throw 
other,  penons  to  the  commencement  themselTes  into  die  hands  of  thdr  ty- 
of  hostilities.  rants,-^that  English  humanity  could 

It  is  rather  more  than  thirty  years  not  withstand  the  appeal.  They  were 
ago,  since  the  Burmese,  having  oyer-  received,  and,  as  early  as  the  year 
run  the  provinces,  or,  to  speaK  more  1799,  two-thirds  of  tne  Mughs  of 
accurately,  the  independent  Drincipa*  Arraean  are  supposed  to  have  deserted 
titles  of  Anraean,  Assam,  and  Cachar,  the  habitations  of  their  fathers.  All 
established  themselves  upon  the  east-  these, — that  is  to  say,  all  who  perish* 
em  frontier  of  our  Asiatic  possessions,    ed  not  of  want, — were  established  upon 

Sthis  arrangement  we  found  our-  the  waste  lands,  of  which  there  are 
res  suddenly  brought  into  contact,  large  tracts  in  Chittagong ;  and  they 
—not  with  a  few  petty  Rigahs,  pos-  were  provided  with  S)o$  and  with 
sessin^  neither  the  power  nor  the  in-  materials  for  the  erection  of  huts,  at 
dination  to  make  encroachments, —  the  public  expense. 
but  with  a  people,  flushed  with  con-  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
quest,  ambitious  to  a  d^^ree,  and  too  the  Burmese  would  look  with  indif- 
ignorant  of  our  resources,  as  well  as  ferenoe  upon  proceedings  such  as 
too  confident  in  their  own,  to  be  at  these.  Jetuous  of  what  they  regarded 
much  paina,  or  to  make  any  sacrifices,  as  a  slur  upon  their  reputation,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  friendly  rela*  anxious  to  recover  their  slaves,  an 
tions.  army  of  four  thousand  men  broke  into 

The  first  act  of  affiression,  on  the  the  province,  and  stockading  them- 
part  oi  cnx  new  neighliours,  occurred  selves  in  the  woods,  carried  on,  du- 
during  the  government  of  Sir  John  rins;  several  weeks,  a  desultory  warfare 
Shore.  Thne  criminals  having  fled  with  our  troops.  The  commander  of 
acrofls  the  border,  the  Burmese  hesi«  this  force  addressed,  at  the  same  time, 
tated  not  to  violate  our  territory  in  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  ciril 
pursuit  of  them ;  and  onen  hostilities  masistrate  of  Chittagong,  demanding, 
'  were  thead  prevented,  only  because  the  in  tne  name  of  his  sovereign,  that  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  invading  ftuitives  should  be  given  up ;  whilst 
force  chanced  to  be  a  man  of  modoa-  a  Uureat  was  held  out,  that  in  case  the 
tion.  But  the  act  of  invasion  was  not  demand  were  not  complied  with,  other 
fiu^tten  by  us,  whilst  the  prompti-  armies  would  speedily  arrive  to  en* 
tude  displayed  on  our  side  to  repel  force  it.  To  a  message  couched  in 
Tiolenoe  by  violence,  rankled  like  a  such  terms,  Mr  Stonehouse  would 
poisoned  wound,  in  the  minds  of  our  only  reply,  by  stating,  that  no  nego* 
neighbours.  No  great  while  elapsed  tiation  would  be  listened  to  whilst  a 
ere  fresh  causes  of  dispute  arose;  and  Burmese  armed  force  occupied  a  po- 
they  were  of  a  more  serious,  as  well  sition  within  the  British  territory ; 
as  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  and  the  invaders  refusing  to  withdraw. 

The  tyranny  exercised  bv  the  Bur*  thev  were  attacked.  The  attack,  whidi 
mese  governors  ofArracan,  drove  great  toox  place  on  the  18  th  July  1799, 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  failed;  but  the  enemy  soon  afterwards 
movinoe,  bdonging  to  the  tribe  of  fell  back,  of  their  own  accord,  across 
Mughs,  to  seek  an  asylum  within  our     the  frontier. 

territory.  Of  these  Mughs,  a  consider-  At  this  juncture  it  waa  imprudent* 
able  colony  had  been  established  in  ly  resolved  to  settle  the  refugees  per* 
Chittagong  many  years  ago ;  and  thi*  manently  in  the  district  between  the 
ther  weir  countrymen  not  unnatu-  Ramoo  River  and  the  Naaf ;  that  is 
ndly  betook  themselves,  as  soon  as  to  say,  within  sight  of  their  ancient 
they  found  that  there  was  neither  homes,  and  in  the  immediate  presence 
safety  nor  freedom  for  them  at  home,  of  their  conquerors.  This  was  done, 
Tlie  finglish  governm^t  was  not  partly  because  the  territory  chanced 
blind  to  me  misdiievous  results  which  to  be  without  legal  claimants,  and 
were  likely  to  follow  this  step; — it  partly  under  the  mistaken  notion,  that 
did  its  best  not  only  to  hinder  fresh  the  Mughs  would  form  a  useful  bar- 
eolonists  from  arriving,  but  to  send  rier  between  us  and  the  Burmese.  It 
bade  such  as  had  already  sought  safe-  was  urged  likewise,  by  Captain  Cox, 
ty  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,     at  whose  suggestion  the  arrangement 
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tivea  of  Airaean  are  rery  expert  flaher* 
niCB."  Bot  the  danger  of  eentiaual 
qoan^  between  men  feeling  towarda 
each  other  aa  the  aettlert  and  the  Bur- 
aeM  fek»  was,  if  not  ovalooked,  at 
an  ereiita  treated  aa  trifling.  Matters 
tonwd  oat  exactly  as  might  have  been 
antiGipaied.  The  Mughs,  instead  of 
stttiog  down  like  peaceable  ooloniatSy 
te  dea*  away  forests,  and  cnitiyate 
fiddsy  formed  themselves  into  bands 
of  SMflranders ;  and,  under  different 
dnefa,  made  destructive  inroads  into 
the  covmtry  which  they  still  regarded 
sitheir  own. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bormese  go* 
vanmeBi  continued  to  press  its  re» 
fnisition  fi»r  the  removal  of  thoae. 


and  Dacca  ;  but  no  doubt  was  enter* 
tained,  had  that  succeeded,  an  eff^ 
would  have  been  made  to  expel  the 
English  from  India  altogether.  Itwaa 
in  vain  that  our  government  offered 
explanation  after  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  it  in  its  beha* 
viour  towards  the  Mughs.  Withsudi 
explanations  the  Burmese  were  far 
from  satisfied;  and  it  muat  be  con^ 
fessed,  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
f ugees  was  not  such  as  to  i 
who  looked  at  things  through  the  m^ 
dinm  of  oriental  policy  ahtte,  to  be* 
lieve,  that  thev  were  not  encouraged 
in  their  hostile  proceedings  by  the 
power  which  sbdlered  and  protected 
them,  and  which  positively  refused  to 


whom  it  termed  its  subjects,  out  of    deliver  into  their  hands  the  most  no* 


te  Britiah  territory.  The  requiaition 
WH  firmly,  though  temperately,  re* 
jeetad;  but  the  negotiations  which, 
ftratime»  had  been  conducted  as  be- 
tween frioidly  powers,  ended  at  last 
ia  open  lecriminatioft  and  complaint. 
The   Mnghs  were   finally  fiJlowed 


within  the  Company's  territory,  and 
a  rapture  eeemea  at  hand. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  mission  reached 
Cslcnttn  £rom  the  Viceroy  of  Pegu, 
ene  of  the  dbief  men  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  It  wss  preceded  by  a  person 
chnged  with  a  commission  from  the 
King  to  the  city  of  Benares,  to  collect 
certain  smaed  books  of  the  Hindoos. 
Itwsa  more  than  surmised  that  the 
trae  objeet  of  that  mission  was  to  stir 
np  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Hindoo 
statea  against  the  English ;  yet  the  de» 

Cty  was  pennitted  to  proceed ;  and 
actunlly  spent  his  time,  not  in 
sfsrehing  im  manuscripts,  but  in  con« 
dneting  political  intrigues,  and  hatdi- 
iagezteosive  conspiracies.  An  attempt 
was  likewise  made  to  follow  a  similar 
coone  nt  Bdhi;  but  the  messenger 
dispatdwd  thither  was  refused  a  pass- 
port;  Bnd  the  English  ^vemment 
aadortook,  on  his  fomidbmg  a  list  of 
the  writings  required,  to  procure  them, 
or  any  others,  and  transmit  them  at 
eace  to  the  Court  of  Ava. 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  only 
symptoms  of  animosity  displayed  «v- 
wards  us  at  diis  time  by  the  Burmese. 
Hie  dispatches  of  the  Supretaie  Go- 
vernment speak  of  active  preparations 
en  the  part  of  the  Burmese  govern^ 


torioos  and  daring  of  the  marauders. 
AmoDg  these  there  was  one,  by  name 
King  Verring,  whose  influence  over 
his  oountrvmen  seems  to  have  been 
unbounded.  This  man,  inflamed  by 
a  spirit  of  relentless  hatred,  persisted^ 
in  defiance  of  checks  and  losses,  to 
make  incursions,  year  after  year,  into 
the  Burmese  country ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  though  several  cNf  his  letters,  in 
which  his  design  of  continuing  this 
system  ss  long  as  lifo  remained  to  him^ 
was  avowed,  lell  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Minto,  that  scrupulous  regard  to  fine 
feelings  which  exists  only  in  the  ima« 
cinationa  oL  Engltahmen,  hindered 
nim  from  being  at  once  given  over^  aa 
he  ought  to  have  been  given  over,  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  people,  whom  he 
thus  uselessly  irritatra. 

Qn  the  retirement  of  Lord  Minto, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  succeed- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Government,  and 
found  an  open  breach  with  the  Bur- 
mese all  but  effected.  By  an  exercise 
of  that  sound  judgment  for  which* 
above  all  the  governors  which  India 
has  had,  his  Lordship  was  distinguish- 
ed, he  managed  to  hinder  its  occur- 
rence.  The  previous  government  had, 
however,  so  deddedly  declared  against 
delivering  up  any  of  the  marauder^, 
that  Lord  Hastings  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  compelled  to  adhere  to 
that  system,  tfaoi^h  he  so  far  humour- 
ed his  neighbours  aa  to  permit  a  Bur- 
mese farce  to  follow  the  depredators 
into  the  forests  of  Chittagong,  with 
which  the  British  troops  were  required 
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to  oo-operate.  But  eren  this  would 
not  satisfy  these  insolent  savages. 
They  insisted,  ''that  the  Burmese 
troops  entering  the  British  territories, 
should  be  supplied  by  the  English 
goremment  with  arms,  ammunition* 
and  provisions ;"  and  because  to  thatre- 

guisition  the  Governor- General  would 
y  no  means  agree,  all  farther  negoti- 
ations on  the  subject  were  broken  off. 
The  British  agent,  moreover,  sent  to 
announce  the  refusal  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  was  placed  in  tem« 
porary  confinement  by  the  Burmese 
ruler. 

From  that  period  (the  year  1814)  up 
to  the  year  1884,  the  two  powers  con- 
tinued to  stand  towards  each  other  in 
the  situation  of  ostensible  friends  and 
secret  enemies.  Messages  of  complaint 
and  remonstrance  arrived  from  time  to 
time  at  the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire ;  which  were  met  by  protests* 
tions  and  assurances  of  every  wish  on 
our  part  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil 
mentioned,  and  avoid  a  quarreL  But 
the  Mughs,  under  one  leader  or  ano- 
ther, persisted  in  carrying  on  their 
predatory  operations;  nor  could  the 
advice  of  Mr  Pechell,  the  British  resi- 
dent in  Chittagong,  prevail  upon  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta  to  make  so 
much  as  one  example.  An  excellent 
opportunity  was  afibrded  them  of  fol- 
lowing that  advice  in  1817,  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  in  the  person  of  a 
noted  freebooter,  named  Charipo.  But 
Lord  Hastings  was  then  absent  in 
Hindustan ;  the  Vice-President  feared 
to  take  so  decided  a  step ;  and  Charipo, 
^instead  of  being  delivered  up,  as  nis 
robberies  and  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire required,  was  tried  by  our  Maho- 
medan  iaw,  and,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  some  testimony  which  that 
most  absurd  of  all  absurd  codes  re- 
quires, was  acquitted.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Burmese  to  endure,  and 
firom  that  hour  they  set  themselves 
sedulously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of 
embroiling  us  with  the  whole  of  India. 
Notwithstanding  an  act  of  good 
fkith  on  our  part,  the  delivering  up  of 
two  fictitious  emissaries,  who,  profess- 
ing to  come  from  the  Court  of  Ava, 
were  discovered  to  be  impostors,  the 
Burmese  appear  to  have  fully  deter- 
mined, in  the  year  1818,  upon  a  for- 
mal commencement  of  hostihties.  The 
son  of  the  Rajah  dT  Ramere  accord- 
ingly arrived  at  Chittagong,  desiring  to 
proceed  to  Calcutta,  that  he  might  de- 
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liver  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General  a  letter  which  his  fatiier,  me- 
cording  to  his  assertion,  had  written 
at  the  express  command  of  the  King 
of  Ava.  Of  that  letter  an  authenti- 
cated copt  was  delivered  to  Mr  Pe- 
chell, ana  it  was  found  to  contain  in 
substance  the  following  declaration  r 
*'  The  countries  of  Chittagong  and 
Dacca,  Moorshedabad  and  Cassimbe- 
zar,  do  not  belong  to  India.  Those 
countries  are  ours.  The  British  go- 
vernment is  faithless:  this  was  not 
formerly  the  case.  It  is  not  your  right 
to  receive  the  revenues  of  Uiose  coun- 
tries; it  is  proper  that  you  should 
pay  the  revenue  of  those  countries 
to  us.  If  you  do  not  pay  it,  we  wfll 
destroy  your  country."  Such  a  com- 
munication amounted,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  But  Lord 
Hastings,  by  affecting  to  believe  the 
document  a  forgery,  *^  evaded,"  a» 
he  says  himself,  *'  the  necessity  of 
noticing  an  insolent  step,  foreseeing 
that  his  Burmese  Majesty  would  be 
thoroughly  glad  of  the  excuse  to  re- 
main quiet,  when  he  learned  that  hie 
secret  allies  bad  been  subdued."  The 
secret  allies  here  spoken  of  were  the 
Mahrattas  and  other  states,  with  whom, 
in  consequence  of  Burmese  plotting, 
we  had  been  involved;  but,  before 
the  Burmese  could  take  the  field, 
they  were  all  overthrown,  and  Lord 
Hastings's  expectation  proved  well 
grounded. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  English  government  and 
the  government  of  Ava,  during  a  long 
series  of  years ;  and  though  the  ma- 
nagement of  able  politicians,  and  a 
happy  concurrence  of  events,  suooeed- 
ed  in  delaying  the  rupture  from  one 
year  to  another,  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  all  men  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  a  rupture  would  occur 
sooner  or  later.  It  did  occur,  and  at 
a  moment  when  we  were  but  too  little 
prepared  for  it  Here  then  ia  the 
error  with  which,  in  our  judgment, 
Lord  Amherst  and  the  locaL  govern- 
ment are  justly  chargeable.  Knowing^ 
as  they  could  not  but  know,  ihe  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  English,  whidi 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese^ 
they  ought  to  have  made  eveir  prepa- 
ration for  war,  even  whibt  they  pro^ 
fessed  not  to  look  for  it ;  and  above 
all,  a  plan  of  operations,  less  hazard- 
ous and  not  less  effectual,  than  that 
actually  followed  up,  ought  to  have 
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bccndefued*  Bat  the  attention  of  our 
nden  wms  otherwiae  employed;  end 
wlien  at  last  they  found  themselTea 
under  the  neoeiaity  of  taking  up  anna, 
they  did  ao,  with  a  capital  expoaed  and 
open  to  an  inroad  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  which  waa  not  made,  only  he* 
canae  they  could  not  dream  of  the 
poarible  succeiB  of  auch  an  underta- 
aing. 

Of  the  campaigna  of  the  Britiah 
anny,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Major-Genital  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bdl,  invaded  the  Burmeae  country, 
and  compelled  the  Burmeae  monarch 
to  aign  n  treaty  of  peace  within  three 
daya'  marehof  nia  own  capital,  weha^e, 
in  the  work  now  before  ua,  as  spirited 
and  HTeiy  a  narrative  as  has  proceed- 
ed from  tne  pen  of  any  military  writer 
ef  the  day.  Major  Snodgrasa  baa  ex- 
preaaed  himself  easily  and  naturally. 
He  haa  told  his  tale  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  aoldier :  and  we  are  free  to  con- 
feaa,  that  he  has  given  to  the  history 
of  die  Burmeae  war  a  degree  of  inte* 
rest,  of  which,  till  we  read  bis  volume, 
we  hardly  believed  it  to  be  capable. 
Nor  is  thia  alL  Filling  an  important 
titnation  near  the  commander-in-chief, 
die  Major  has  been  enabled  to  convey 
a  mass  of  information  respecting  the 
general  plans  and  arrangements  of  the 
war,  which  few,  besides  himself,  would 
have  had  the  means  to  convey.  We 
cannot  pay  him  a  higher  compliment, 
nor  one  of  which  he  is  more  worthy, 
than  by  taking  his  narrative  as  our 
text-book,  in  the  brief  outline  that  we 
intend  to  draw  out  of  the  operations 
of  the  force,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  may  be  termed 
"  The  army  of  Rangoon  and  Ava." 

All  the  world  knows,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  insolent  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  particu- 
larly in  the  uiHuBtifiable  arrest  of  a  few 
European  and  American  missionaries 
resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
occiUMttion  of  a  district  lying  within 
the  line  of  our  posaessions,  it  was  de- 
lermiiied,  in  the  year  1884,  to  declare 
war  against  them.  It  was  further  de- 
termined, not  to  wait  till  a  Burmese 
army  should  penetrate  into  the  frontier 
provinces,  but  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  subjugation  of  Rangoon,  the 
principal  aeaport  in  the  Barman  em- 
pire. For  this  purpose,  a  force  of  five 
or  iix  thousand  men,  from  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  assembled  at 
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Port  ComwaUis,  in  the  Gfcat  Andfr« 
man  laland,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Mi^r-  General  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, set  sail  on  the  fourth  of  May  wr 
their  point  of  destination. 

The  capture  of  Rangoon  was  effect* 
ed  without  any  other  oppoaition  than 
a  short  and  ill- directed  fire  from  a 
battery  facing  the  river;  and  the 
troopa  landing  found  thmnselvea  in 
possession  of  a  deserted  town,  com« 
posed  of  miserable  wooden  huta.  All 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  on  their  ap- 
proach ;  all  supplies  of  provirions  and 
stores  had  been  removed ;  indeed,  the 
only  important  result  of  the  business, 
was  the  release  of  a  number  of  foreign 
prisoners,  whom  the  governor,  as  soon 
as  he  hevd  of  the  approaching  expe- 
dition, had  doomed  to  death. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  British  army  set  out  upon  its  pre- 
sent undertaking  totally  unprovided 
with  all  means  of  advancing  beyond 
Rangoon,  either  by  land  or  water. 
There  were  no  draft  cattle,  no  wag- 
gons, no  boats,  the  stores  were  of  the 
most  scanty  kind — in  fact,  it  seems  as 
if  the  government  had  calculated  upon 
nothing  farther  than  the  seizure  of 
this  soutary  seaport,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion, that  the  instant  its  fall  became 
known,  his  Golden-footed  Majesty 
would  sue  for  peace.  If  such  were 
really  the  sentiments  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  never  did  any  set  of 
men  more  remarkably  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  embroiled.  The  ap|pearanoe  of 
an  invading  force  within  his  territory, 
so  far  from  intimidating,  only  excited 
in  the  King  of  Ava  a  tenfold  degree  of 
indignation ;  whilst  such  was  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  bis  officers,  that, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  its  arrival, 
the  army  found  itself  inclosed  within  a 
cordon  of  troops,  and  shut  up  in  a  place 
desolate  and  barren.  The  hope  which 
had  been  encouraged  of  assistance 
from  the  Peguers,  was  found  futile ; 
and  above  all,  the  rainy  season  was  at 
hand.  To  speak  plainly,  and  to  the 
purpose— never  was  any  military  ex- 
pedition more  rashly  or  improvidently 
embarked  upon.  That  it  ended  not  in 
an  absolute  defeat,  is  owing  wholly  to 
the  skill  of  its  commander,  and  to  the 
valour  and  patience  of  die  troops.  The 
following  is  Major  Snodgrass's  account 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
army  at  this  time. 
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cc  Pop  many  days  after  dw  diiembatt* 
Rtim  of  the  troops,  a  hope  wai  enter- 
taioed  that  the  iittiabitantSy  confiding  in 
the  invitations  and  piomiies  of  protec- 
tion that  were  drculated  about  the  coun- 
3^,  would  return  to  their  homes,  and 
ord  some  prospect  of  local  supplies 
during  the  time  we  were  obviously  doom- 
ed  to  remun  stationary ;  but  the  removal 
of  the  people  from,  their  houses,  was  only 
the  preliminary  to  a  concerted  plan  of 
laying  waste  the  country  In  our  front,  in 
the  hope  that  starvation  would  speedily 
ibtce  me  army  to  leave  dieir  shores— a 
system  long  steadily  persevered  in,  with  a 
skill  and  unrelenting  indifference  to  the 
sa£^ngs  of  the  poor  inlutbitants,  that 
too  clearly  marked  to  what  extremes  a 
Burmese  government  and  its  chiefs  were 
capable  of  proceeding  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Every  day's  experience  only 
increased  our  disappointment,  and  proved 
how  little  was  known  of  the  character  of 
the  nation  we  had  to  deal  with. 

^  The  enemy's  troops  and  new-raised 
levies  were  gradually  odlecting  in  oar 
iWmt  from  afi  parts  of  the  ki^dom;  a 
cordon  was  speedily  ftnrmed  around  our 
cantonments,  arable,  indeed,  of  being 
forced  at  every  point,  but  ponessing,  in 
a  remarkable  aegree,  all  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  harassing  and  wearing  out  in 
fruitless  exertions  the  strength  and  ener- 
gies  of  European  or  Indian  troops.  Hid 
from  OUT  view  on  every  side  in  the  darkness 
of  a  deep,  and,  to  regular  bodies,  impene- 
trable freest,  fSiir  beyond  wliich  the  iniiabi- 
tants  and  all  the  cattle  of  the  Rangoon  dis- 
trict had  been  driven,  the  Burmese  chiefs 
carried  on  their  operations,  and  matu- 
red thdr  friture  schemes,  with  vigilance, 
secrecy,  and  activity.  Neither  rumour 
nor  intelligence  of  what  was  passing 
vithin  his  posts  ever  reached  us.  ^yond 
the  invisible  line  which  drcumscribeo  our 
position,  all  was  mystery  or  vague  con- 
jecture." 

When  the  British  army  arrived  at 
Rangoon,  it  happened  that  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  Burroan  empire 
was  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Cnit- 
tagong.  Such,  however,  were  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  government,  and  so  well 
disposed  were  the  people  to  second 
these  exertions,  that  on  the  first  alarm, 
numerous  bodies  of  armed  men  started 
up  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Burmese,  never,  when  they  can  be 
avoided,  to  face  an  enemy  in  tne  field. 
They  stockade  themselves  with  singu* 
lar  skill  and  celerity,  and  thus  fight  to 
advantage:  they  had  hitherto  fought 
only  to  conquer.  But  the  apparent 
timidity  of  their  invaders  temptea  them 
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in  tome  degree  to  deviate  fttai  their 
ordinary  ooone.  They  doaed  ron&d 
our  pickets  every  hour  more  and  more 
nearly ;  and  occasionally  ventured  to 
try  the  fSartnne  of  a  nocturnal  attadc 
To  rid  himself  from  this  nuiaanee, 
as  well  as  tha^  he  might  open  a  way 
for  the  inhabitants,  if  they  shoom 
be  so  disposed,  to  letum  to  their 
homes.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  rem 
solved  to  make  a  recognisance.  With 
this  deiign  he  put  himself  at  the  bead 
of  fbor  eompaniea  of  Europeans,  two 
field^pieoea,  and  four  hundied  native 
infrmtry,  and  moved  upon  the  enemy's 
line.  We  shall  transcribe  the  naiT»« 
tive  of  this  first  eneoonter  between  the 
hostile  forces. 

*^  A  frw  minutes'  maidi  bioaiht  ooa 
adnnee  pi«d  ia  omUel  wioX  fim 
Stockade,  erected  upon  the  pathway  by 
which  the  troops  advanced,  with  its 
shoulders  thrown  back  into  the  jungle  on 
either  flank.  The  work  being  stm  in- 
complete, little  opposition  was  made,  the 
Burmese  retiring  through  the  wood,  af  ^ 
ter  discharging  a  few  shots.  The  column 
continuing  to  advance  along  a  winding 
pathway,  scarcely  admitting  two  men  to 
march  abreast;  at  every  opening  of  the 
jungle,  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
retirinsuowly  in  our  front;  and  atevcty 
turn  cl  the  road,  breast-works,  and  half- 
finished  stockades,  hastily  abandoned, 
proved  that  so  early  a  visit  was  neither 
anticipated  nor  prorided  for.  After  ao 
advance  of  five  mUes,  the  road  suddenly 
entering  some  rice-fields,  intersected  by 
a  morass  and  rivulet,  rendered  passable 
by  a  long  and  narrow  wooden  bridge^ 
the  enemy  was  here  seen  in  some  force, 
attempting  a  formation,  for  the  porpoae 
of  defonding  the  passage ;  but  the  fin  of 
the  two  field-pieces  compelling  them  to 
abandon  that  intention,  they  continued 
their  retreat  into  the  woods. 

<<  The  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fine,  now  threatened  one  of  those 
storms  which  generallv  usher  in  the 
south-west  monsoon;  tne  rain  began  to 
fall  in  torrents,  the  guns  could  be  dra|(- 
ged  no  farther,  and  the  native  infontry 
were  in  consequence  left  to  guard  dism ; 
the  Oencral  having  determined  to  push 
on  rapidly  with  the  four  European  com* 
panics,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Joasoang,  in 
the  hope  of  liberating  some  of  the  peace- 
ably-disposed inhabitanu  from  their  mi- 
litary despots ;  well  assured,  that  if  suc- 
cessfid,  their  release  would  be  followed 
by  the  subsequent  desertion  of  their  male 
relations,  for  whose  fidelity  they  were 
held  in  pledge.  The  road,  again  enter- 
ing the  jungle,  continued  winding  through 
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it  fiir  a|nmdi  of  a  mik^  initU  at  l«agth    ruin.    The  conflict  that  cDiuad  was  fisice 


the  etteanw  pkin  of  Joasopog  openieil  and  sangulnaiy.    The  work  having  only 

moor  front.  It  appeared  ahoot  four  miles  one  or  two  ways  of  nanow  egress,  the 

in  lei^th,  and  nearly  one  in  breadth;  defendants,   driven   from   the   ramparts^ 

bounded  oo  one  flank  by  a  thick  eoiw  *^^^   became   an   unmanageable   mass : 

tinned  jangle^   and  on   the  other  by  a  *°^  rendered  despente  by  the  discharges 

oeek^  the  banks  of  which  were  also  oo-  ^  mnsketry  that  were  now  poured   in 

Twed  with  a  belt  of  brushwood.     About  "no^  **»«!,  they,  with  spear  or  musket 

a  mile  distant  from  where  the  column  »^<?m«i  •»*  theb  heads  lowered  to  a 

emerged  from  the  forest,  and  situated  in  Tk  *^-  ^^^  "^^  «*»^4  "P? 

a  imnow  gorge  of  the  plain,  flanked  by  ^^^^^  ^TliL**''  "^^  ^ 

a  jmigle  on  either  handf  and  at  no  greii  ^J^^TL^  T^  ^^  "S!** 

diste^    apart,    stood    the  villagel  of  S^^^.  Z.,^.  "^^  -T^,  *T 

v...^..^  3T  T ^- ^     u  \.'  J   *t  wnom  the  fortune  of  warmiffht  place  in 

Yangfaoo  and  Joaioang:    behind  theM  their  power,    the  Burmeaneitfc«ve 

fiUages  appeied  a  doud  of  smoke,  as  if  ^^r    Tpectrf    quarter,    bur«^tin^5 

pioMdmg  from  a  conooorae  of  people  ^htingNrith  the  utmost  fury  long  afS 

Mfang  ;  and  we  now  confidently  anti.  Jl  l^pe  of  success  or  escape  had  ceased 

opated  the  pleaanre  of  breaking  through  to  encourage  them  in  continuing  the  coo* 

the  conkm   of  annoyance   that  had  so  flict;  nor  did  it  remain  optional  with  the 

kag  ■dfTOinided  ns,  and  of  liberating  the  soldiers  to  spare  the  lives  of  an  enemy, 

peqile  of  Rangoon  from  their  state  of  from  whose   barbarous   and   tieacheroua 

boadage.  mode   of  warfare   death  akme   afibtded 

*The  storm  atill  continved  vrith  great  safety.      The   experiment,   indeed,    was 

noienoe;  hot,  with  the  prospect  of  em*  <>^^  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.    Humanity 

phiymcot  before  them,  the  soldiers  cheer-  might  prompt  a  British  soldier  to  pass  a 

fidly  BBarehed  on,  knee-deq>  in  water,  ^'^  ^  vanquished  foe,  but  when  he 

tfaroogli  the  rice-grounds.     The  enemy  ^"^^"^  his  forbearance  repaid  on  all  occa- 

was   BOW    aeen   in    such   eonsideiable  •***°*  ^^  *  »^<'*»  ^  ">■*»'  ^*t  W»  hack 

bodies,  moTing  out  from  the  rear  of  the  J"  *?™^'  self-pr«iervation  soon  taught 

vilbgea,  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  i,     ™  necessity  of  oth»  measures;  and 

maSe  we  had  perceived  proceeded  from  !!  ^If!^^""^!  ^^"^  ^*  J^  ^* 

their  eneampm^nTand  not,  as  we  had  ^^'IL'^'l'S  ^^'^  ^^^  liTii^ 

aippoaed.  from  an  assembh«k  of  friends.  S^PJ^^^^^k'^^T'^^'  u^'^P^^^^^ 

•i5r*^^r2_i-    \i  T^jk    1       *'^'''""^  soldiers,  whom  feeling  and  the  customs  of 

Ttorgeneial^  on  howeback,  appeared  war  alike  taught  to  treat  with  kindnms 

hosier  cmpl^ed  forming  their  men  for  ^  forbearanST  those  whom  their  vslour 

the  defence  of  the  gorge,  or  narrow  pas-  had  subdued.     During  the  attack  upon 

sage  m  oar  front;   while  the  four  Bn-  the  two  stockadea,  the  enemV's  general 

tish  eompaniea  contmued    to  advance,  on  the  plain  made  no  movement  to  assist 

by  echellon  of  companies,  upon  a  force  in  their  defence,  either  trusting  with  con. 

ftmt  appeared    to  consist  of   not   less  fidence  to  the  garrisons  hehad  left  in 

tian  firom  four  to  Ave  thousand   men.  them,  or  believing  that  we  had  a  much 

Oar  left  flank,  which  led  close  in  with  greater  force  kept  purposely  out  of  si^t, 

the  jangle,  on  approaching  the  villages,  and  masked  by  the  jungle  in  our  rear  ; 

observed  that  they  were  defended  in  front  but  the  instant  our  troops  were  seen  In 

by  two   stockades,   from  which   shouts  possession  of  the  works,  the  whole  Ime, 

and  cries  of  'Lagfaee!  Isghee!*  (come!  ^^  *  honiA  yell,  began  to  move  to^ 

come !)  soon  satisfied  us  that  they  were  '"^'^  ^  until  checked  by  the  company 

AIM  with  men,  confident  In  themselves,  ^^  extended  in  their  front,  and  the  ap. 

mid  m  the  strength  of  their  position.  P^^ance  of  the  troops  which  had  carried 

They  at  once  commenced  a  heavy  flre  ^^  stockades   also  movmg  rspidly  for. 

opoB  the  leadmg  companies,  to  which,  J^f'  "^  ^«™ng  in  readiness  to  receive 

from  the  wet  state  of  their  muskets,  our  ^  .^S^  "^^""^^     ^SL^^"^   ^^ 

troops  eould,  at  first,  make  hot  Uttle  re-  IVJ^^  ''T  ^"^    **^.  ^    ^ 

^»?^  »^n»^J^?  ^^*hZltZI^\^  ^^y  ''^^  ^^  eaemy,  not  thinking  pro- 

^J    ^     ^^-  ^^^^  ^  per  to  attack,  and  the  day  drawing  near 

in  domng  ^'^J^^^.^^^f'^''^  its   dose,    we   commeno^    our  ^maS^ 

^ght  oompeny  bemg  directed  to  hold  its  ^owly,  and  unmolested,  back  to  quarters, 

fine  on  the  ptoin  m  check,  while  the  leaving  four  hundred  of  the  ensi^ydald 

other  three  rushed  forward  with  urresist-  on  the  field.*' 
tible  impetuosity  to  the  works  in  front ; 

and  aa  they  were  of  a  low  description,         -_.  .     ,   ,„.     ^     -, .  .       , 

not  exceeding  eight  feet  in  heigh^  soon        This  brilliant  aiBur  produced  no 

forced  their  way  into  die  interior,  where  Other  efiect  upon  the  Burmese,  than  to 

the  very  numbers  of  the  enemy  creating  induce  them  to  try  how  far  they  mi^t 

diwrder  and  confusion,  proved  their  finid  be  able  by  negotiation  to  gain  time. 
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There  arriyed  at  Rangoon^  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  two  chiefs  as  oommis* 
Bioners,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  given 
out,  of  bringing  matters  to  an  amicable 
issue.  The  behaviour  of  (hese  men 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  the  English 
commander  to  place  any  confidence  in 
their  professions, — more  especially  as 
the  army  was  known  to  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  its  position  at 
Kemmendine,  a  place  situated  up  the 
river,  and  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Rangoon.  They  consented,  indeed, 
to  carry  back  a  statement  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government, 
but  they  took  their  departure  with  an 
air  rather  of  defiance  than  concilia- 
tion ;  and  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
them.  Sir  Archibald  determined,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  position  of  Kemmendine  was, 
however,  so  formidable,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  by  a  eoup^de-main 
must  have  been  made  with  much  ha- 
zard. Sir  Archibald  Campbell  gave 
orders  to  assail  it  by  bombardment. 
This  method  of  attack,  rendered  dou- 
bly alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  Bur- 
mese had  never  before  witnessed  any 
thing  o£  the  kind,  was  attended  with 
complete  success.  The  column  ordered 
out  for  the  assault  gained  the  interior 
of  the  works  without  loss,  and  just  in 
time  to  see  the  rear  of  the  garrison 
qidt  it.  But  the  victory  was  produc- 
tive of  no  farther  consequences,  than 
that  it  enabled  the  conquerors  to  spend 
some  days  of  quiet  in  their  old  quar- 
ters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sykia  Wongee 
(third  minister  of  state,)  arrived  in 
the  Burmese  camp  with  numerous  re- 
inforcements, bearing  positive  injunc- 
tions from  his  sovereign  to  drive  ''the 
rebel  strangers"  into  the  sea.  He  ac- 
cordingly hazarded  an  attack  upon  the 
British  lines,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  utterly  failed.  The  failure 
was  followed  by  the  recall  of  the  un- 
fortunate commander,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army  was  committed  to  a 
senior  officer,  by  name  Soomba  Won- 
gee. 

Soomba,  conscious  how  incapable 
his  troops  were  of  acting  offensively 
against  the  invaders,  contented  him- 
self by  taking  up  a  strong  p08ition> 
and  fortifying  it  with  the  utmost  care, 
at  Kummeroot,  about  a  mile  above 
Kemmendine.    The  position  was  well 
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chosen,  and  the  Burmese  appear  to 
have  reposed  great  confidence,  both' in 
it  and  in  the  military  talents  of  their 
new  leader ;  but  as  it  so  farconmiand- 
ed  the  anchorage  as  to  endanger  the 
shipping,  which  became  exposed  to 
fire-rafts  and   other  destructive  en- 
gines, floated  down  with  the  stream^ 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  determined 
to  attack  it.    With  this  view,  a  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  a  brig  and  some  of 
the  Company's  cruisers,  were  directed 
to  breach  the  stockade  from  the  river, 
whilst  the  column  held  itself  in  readi« 
ness  to  storm  as  soon  as  the  breach 
should  be  declared  practicable.    And 
they  succeeded  as  could  be  wished. 
The  lines  were  carried;   the  enemy 
routed  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
the  Wongee  Jrilled.    This  was  the  last 
important  operation  which  occurred 
up  to  the  end  of  August.    The  enemy- 
no  longer  ventured  to  shew  themselves 
in  force  near  our  cantonments,  nor 
were  our  troops  harassed  by  any  more 
vexatious  and  unprofitable  batl^.    A 
detachment  was  indeed  dispatched  for 
the  reduction  of  his  Burman  Majes* 
ty's  maritime  possessions  to  the  east- 
ward, which  proved  perfectly  success- 
ful ;  but  the  main  army  rested  (as  far 
as  that  term  may  be  used,)  for  several 
weeks  in  their  quarters  at  Rangoon, 
undisturbed  by  any  thing  more  serious 
than  a  few  affairs  of  posts.    Whilst 
our  soldiers  were  thus  reposing,  there 
arrived,  to  direct  the  movement   of 
the    Burman  force,    the  Princes   of 
Tonghoo   and  Sarrawuddy,   brothers 
to  the  King,  with  a  troop  of  Astro- 
logers and  a  corps  of  Invulnerables. 
These  gave  so  much  couri^  to  the 
dispirited  levies,   tbat  a  second  at- 
tack upon  the  British  lines  was  deter- 
mined upon :  and  at  midnight,  on  the 
30th  of  August,    the  Invulnerables 
^  desperately  assaulted  a  great  Pagoda, 
which  formed  the  key  of  our  position. 
The  assault  was  repulsed  wiu  a  tr^ 
mendous  loss,  and  the  InvulnerableB 
no  longer  ventured   to  exhibit  those 
feats  of  hardihood  and  personal  cou- 
rage, by  which,  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, they  had  contrived  to  annoy  the 
British  outposts. 

So  many  disasters  having  befidlen 
*his  arms  in  this  auarter,  the  Burmese 
Moiiarch  was  induced  to  recall  from 
Arracan,  Maha  Bandoola,  a  chief  more 
distinguished  for  military  prowess  than 
any  in  his  service,  and  who,  at  the 
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iMdof  &iiiy  tfaouMOidmeD,  had  been 
appoiDted  to  cany  the  war  np  to  the 
gitea  of  Calcutta.  Bandook  returned, 
liiil  of  that  confidence  which  aaccesa 
fidla  toprodnoe,  and  he  brought 
him  a  corps  which  had  triumph- 
ed ov«r  a  Brittah  diviaion*— weak,  iikm 
deed,  in  point  of  numboa,  but  still 
Britiah.  The  name  of  thia  chief  in« 
spiled  the  Burmeae  with  fresh  reB»« 
huion.  Immense  numbera  of  men 
ilocked  to  hia  atandard  from  all  parte, 
and  he  eatahftished  his  head- quarters 
al  Doooobew,  from  which  place  it  was 
vndentood  that  he  would  not  move 
to  join  the  adTaneed  leviea  before  the 
month  of  November. 

'^  In  the  meantime,"  says  Mi^or  Saod. 
pan,  ^  the  troops  at  RaDgooo  were  not 
idk^  not  did  the  British  commander  sllow 
the  eoemy  mnj  time  lo  wecovet  from  the 
faB|acssioa  that  bad  been  made,  and  the 
peme  that  prevailed  amongst  tbem«  No 
sppottenity  was  lost  of  attacking  et ery 
awsilebie  point  they  occupied.  Their 
Msckades  upon  the  Delia  river,  and  thoM 
apoB  the  Faalaog  branchi  or  principal 
pasnge  into  the  Irrawsddy,  were  attacked 
sBsd  carried  with  few  casuslties  on  our 
pert,  while  the  enemy,  in  both  instances, 
saffiaed  severely,  with  the  additional  loss 
of  many  pieces  of  artillery. 

**  The  rains  continued  daring  the  whole 
aonih  of  September,  and  sickness  had 
Biiifsd  at  an  alarming  height.  An  epi* 
dcnue  fever,  which  prevailed  all  over  In- 
lis,  made  ita  appearance  among  the 
iroopa,  whicfa,  although  in  few  instances 
sf  a  fatal  tendency,  len  all  those  whom  it 
aitackfd  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness 
sod  debility,  accompanied  by  cramps  and 
psins  in  the  limbs.  Al  en  discharged  from 
the  hospitals  were  long  in  regaining  their 
Mseagth,  and  too  frequently  indulged  In 
pine-apples,  limes,  and  other  fruits  with 
which  the  woods  about  Rangoon  abound, 
bringhig  on  dysentery,  which,  in  their 
ediaoaeed  stale,  generally  terminated  in 


^  The  incessant  rains,  with  severe  and 
indispeoaable  duty,  no  doubt  added  to  the 
lidmess;  and  although  the  climate  is 
perliaps  as  favourable  to  Europeans  as 
that  eif  any  part  of  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions,  they,  m  partienlar,  suffered  most 
aevody,  dying  in  gre^t  numbers  daily. 

**  Our  situation  at  this  time  was  indeed 
truly  melancholy ;  even  those  who  still 
continued  to  do  their  duty,  emaciated  and 
reduced,  could  with  difficulty  crawl  about. 
The  hospitals  were  crowded,  and,  with  all 
the  care  and  attention  of  a  numerous  and 
experienced  medical  staff,  the  sick  for 
many  months  continued  to  increase,  un- 
til scarcely  three  thousand  duty  soldiers 
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woe  left  to  guard  the  lines.  Floadng  ^ 
hospitals  were  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  bread  was  furnished  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  but  nothing  except 
change  o(  season  or  of  climate  seemed 
likely  to  res^re  the  sufferers  to  health. 

^^  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  (places  csptured 
by  the  detachment  above  referred  to,) 
now  in  our  possession,  and  represented 
by  the  medical  men  who  visited  them  as 
possessing  every  requisite  advantage, 
were  acoordingly  fixed  on  as  convalsaoent 
stations.  To  these  places  numbers  were 
subsequently  sent,  and  the  result  fully 
justified  the  most  ssoguine  expecutknia 
that  were  formed.  Men  who  bad  for 
months  remained  m  a  most  debilitated 
stete  St  Rangoon,  rapidly  recovered  on 
arriving  at  Mergui,  and  were  soon  resto- 
red in  full  health  and  vigour  to  their  du- 
ty. 

Notwithstanding  these  misfortnnesi 
General  Campbell  actively  employed 
himself  in  reducing  a)  1  those  provinces, 
or  districts,  of  the  Burmese  empire, 
which  could  in  anyway  be  assailed  by 
the  sea.  A  division  of  the  army  was 
dispatched  as  far  as  MarUban  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  miles  from 
Rangoon;  and  this  was  captured.  Yek, 
situated  to  the  eastward,  between  , 
Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Yet  his  Burman  Majesty  mani« 
fested  no  symptoms  of  broken  confi* 
dence,  and  it  became  evident  that  an 
advance  must  take  place  at  all  hazards 
on  the  return  of  the  dry  season.  To 
enable  the  army  to  take  the  field  with 
effect,  every  exertion  was  made  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  use.  Five  hundred  Mugh 
boatmen  were  ordered  round  from 
Chittagong,  and  employed  in  prepa« 
ring  boats  for  river  service.  A  rein- 
forcement of  two  British  regiments 
was  likewise  sent  out,  as  well  as  several 
battalions  of  native  infantrv ;  a  regi- 
ment  of  cavalry,  a  troop  of  norse  artil- 
lery, and  one  of  rockets.  But  of  all 
these,  only  the  boatmen  had  arrived, 
when  intelligence  reached  head-quar- 
ters, that  the  Bandoola,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  well  armed  and 
well  equipped  soldiers,  was  in  full 
march  towards  Rangoon.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that,  though  at  this  period  the 
rains  had  ceased,  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try continued  so  completely  overflow- 
ed, that  no  thought  of  moving  before 
January  was  entertained  by  the  Bri« 
tish  commander,  who,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed not  the  means  to  move  a  single 
company.  General  Campbell,  however, 
and  his  gallant  followers,  prepared,  as 
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well  as  they  eould,  to  give  the  enemy 
a  reception ;  and  it  was  a  warm  one* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  lis  to  de- 
tail at  any  length  the  aeries  of  opera- 
tions which  occurred^  between  the 
first  of  December  and  the  end  of  that 
month.  It  is  saffident  to  observe^ 
that,  during  seven  days,  the  enemy 
made  repeated  and  desperate  attempts 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  British 
lines,  in  all  of  which  they  were  re- 

Sulsol  with  great  slaughter,  and  that, 
aTlng  retreated  to  a  fortified  position 
at  Kokem,  they  were  there  attacked 
in  turn,  and  totally  defeated.  Out  of 
the  enormous  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  Bandoola  carried  with  him 
iiardly  twenty  thousand  back  again  to 
Donoobew,  where  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  only  till  the  preparations 
for  the  advance  of  the  invaders  were 
complete. 

Tne  Gonseouenoes  of  these  victories 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  British 
army.  Vast  multitudes  of  the  coun- 
try-people, and  inhabitants  of  the  dt^, 
relieved  firom  the  presence  of  their 
armed  rulers,  returned  to  thdr  houses, 
and  a  rc^ar  market  for  the  sale  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  was 
opened.  The  native  boatmen  were, 
moreover,  prevailed  upon  to  fit  up  ca- 
noes and  barges  for  the  conveyance  of 
slaves,  and  even  to  undertake  tndr  na- 
vigation ;  and  though  such  means  of 
transport  would  have  availed  but  lit- 
tle, had  not  the  long-expected  supplies 
arrived  from  Bengal  and  Madras, 
they  nevertheless  increased  the  re- 
sources now  placed  at  the  General's 
command.  It  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  open  the  campaign  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  which,  it  was  fully 
anticipated,  would  not  dose  till  the 
British  flag  should  be  hoisted,  at  all 
events,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Ihrome. 

There  were  two  plans  of  operationa 
now  before  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, from  which  it  behoved  him  to 
choose.  Either  he  might  advance  at 
once  upon  the  capital,  paning  through 
P^u  and  Tonghoo,  turning  the  ene- 
my's positions  on  the  Irrawtddy,  and 
taking  him  unprepared  upon  a  new 
line  of  attack ;  or,  keeping  dose  to  the 
river,  he  might  move  on  with  both 
a  land  and  water  column,  by  a  more 
circuitous  route,  indeed,  bat  by  one 
which  kept  open  his  own  communi- 
cations, and  secured  a  constant  supply 
of  provisions  to  his  troops.  The  for- 
mer plan  would  h|tve  been  the  best. 


had  it  been  prudent  to  rdy  upon  tihe- 
Siaroese,  who,  though  professing  hos- 
tility towards  the  Burman  state,  still 
played  a  game  of  deep  and  cautious 
policy.  As  matters  actually  stood, 
the  latter  could  alone  be  recommend- 
ed, and  Sir  Archibald  adopted  itr 
This  order  of  march  cannot  oe  more 
dearly  or  more  oondsely  given,  than 
in  the  words  of  our  author. 

'  *^  The  land  odnmn,  under  the  ioiiiie* 
diate  command  of  Sir  Archibald  Cimp* 
bell,  could  not,  for  want  of  transport,  be 
in  any   way  inaeued  beyond    thirtMa 
hundred  European  infantry,  m  dMusand 
Sepoys,  two  cquadrons   of  dngooot,  a 
troop  of  horse  artiUery,  and  a  rocket- 
troop  i  and  even  for  thia  small  force  oar 
carriage  only  safficed  for  the  eonveyaooe 
of  from  twdve  to  fifteen  days*  piovisioDS, 
and  then  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  erery 
comfort  which  men  and  oflleert  nsoally 
enjoy,  and,  to  a  eertain  extent,  in  soeii 
a  cUmate,  positively  require.    This  co- 
lumn was  to  move  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Lain    river,  driving   the  enemy 
from  all  his  posts  upon  that  branch,  aad 
to  join  the  Irrawaddy  at  the  neanst  ac- 
cessible point,  for  the  purpose  of  eo-ope- 
rating  with  the  marble  column  proceed, 
ing  up  the  Panlang  channd,  in  dririog 
the    Bandoola  from  Donoobew,   shodd 
its  aid  for  that  purpose  be  required ;  sod 
to  keep  up  their  supplies,  a  neet  of  eom- 
miaaariat  canoes,  under  an  oflioer  of  the 
navy,  was  to  accompany  the  odomn  as 
high  up  the  Lain  river  aa  die  dcpdi  of 
water  would  permit.     The  point  upon 
which  the  cdumn  would  join  the  Irra- 
waddy, in  a  country  ao  hide  known,  could 
not  be  fixed.     The  island  formed  by  the 
Loin  and  Panlang  rivers,  was  represent, 
ed  as  a  wilderness  of  impassable  juogk, 
but  across  which,  it  was  said,  the  Cariant, 
by  Bandoola*8  order,  had  cut  a  path,  for 
the  sake  of  oommunicataon  from  Meoo- 
daga,  on  the  Lain  river,  to  the  Irrawaddy 
opposite  to  Donoobew,  by  which,  should 
ii  prove  conrect,   it   was   intended   the 
column  should  advance;  but  by  madi 
the  most  certain  route,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  digible,  led  to  Sarrawah, 
on  the  great  river,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Donoobew. 

"  The  marine  cdumn,  which  wsi 
placed  under  the  ordeis  of  Brigadier-0^ 
neral  Cotton,  C0Dsiate4  of  eight  hondred 
European  infantry,  a  small  battalion  of 
Sepoya,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artilloy* 
These  were  embarked  in  the  flotilla,  coo- 
sisttng  of  sixtv  boats,  some  carrying  two, 
and  all  of  Uiem  one,  piece  of  ardlkry, 
twd?e  and  twenty-four  pound  carrons<te» 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Alexaoda 
of  his  Migesty's  navy,  escorted  by  the 
boats  of  the  men-of-war  Iring  at  Ran- 
goon, containing  upwards  of  one  hundrffl 
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liMik  inmoi.  Thk  fiNw  vm  diractad 
10  pni  up  tbe  Panlang  river  (o  the 
Invaddy,  and,  diiviag  the  enemy  from 
kb  iteckadw  at  PanUngy  to  pudi  on, 
with  an  poeaible  ezpedition,  to  Donoo- 
be»  Another  force  (the  naval  part  un- 
dff  Captain  Marryat,  R.N.,  in  his  Ma- 
jatj*8  iloop  Lame,)  and  the  troops  con- 
stsdng  of  the  thirteenth  British  regi- 
ment, and  the  twelfth  Madras  native  io- 
fkntry,  commanded  hy  Major  Sale,  was  em- 
barked in  transports  for  Boaeein;-  afitCT 
Mdadiy  which,  it  waa  espeeied  saffident 
kad  caniage  might  be  obtained  in  the 
•dhlriet  to  enable  thsm  to  posh  on  to 
Jknoebew,  and  form  a  junction  with 
tbe  water  column,  or  to  Ucwzedah, 
viieve  they  woold  open  a  communication 
vlth  the  land  division,  aad  both  placea 
veie  believed  to  be  within  fifty  mUes  of 
Bttieb.** 

Sadi  was  the  plan  amnged  for  a 
Rgolar  iBTasion  of  the  Burmeie  em- 
pie.  Thediffieoltiesenocmnteredaiid 
oieroome  in  die  proaecation  ef  it  find 
BO  ptrallel  in  the  hiatory  of  Eaateni 
wime.  No  dephants  or  camela, 
loaded  with  tenU  or  field  equipage; 
DO  hordes  of  saders  or  other  mini- 
«ten  of  luxury,  followed  the  little  co- 
hnok,  which  aet  out  on  the  11th  of 
F^Koary  on  its  perilous  march.  On 
the  contrary,  the  troops  travelled  du- 
ring more  than  six  weeks  through  a 
eosDtry  bud  waste  and  desolate.  The 
oah  eof  ering  against  the  dews  of  the 
niglit  were  their  blankets;  and  for 
provinoiis  they  depended  wholly  on 
their  own  stores.  Nor  was  it  thus 
ikme  that  their  progress  was  impe- 
^eL  Having  penetrated  to  within  a 
8lu)rt  distance  of  Frome,  the^  were 
compelled,  by  the  diiameable  intelli- 
eenoe  of  the  failureof  toe  attack  made 
vy  the  water-column  upon  DoDoobew, 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  push  for 
that  important  post*  To  arriye  there, 
it  was  neoesaarv  to  cross  the  Irrawad- 
dy,  a  river  nearly  eight  hundred  yards 
in  width,  by  the  ud  of  a  few  little 
boats,  and  in  the  face  of  a  stockaded 
eorpe  of  Burmese.  But  the  judicious 
laaDsgement  of  the  leader,  and  the 
giUaotry  and  perseveranoe  of  the  men, 
tuiDonnted  every  obstacle,  and  on  the 
tsth  of  Mardi  the  land  and  water  oo- 
lomns  united  before  the  entrench- 
nwnts  at  Donoobew. 

Major  Snodgrass's  account  of  the 
operations  foir  the  reduction  of  this 
Blockade,  is  as  spirited  and  interesting 
M  any  part  of  nia  narrative ;  but  we 
cannot  aflbrd  speoe  to  quote  it ;  in« 
^  we  must  hurry,  however  strong'* 
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I7  dkpMad  to  the  oontrary,  over  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  The  atodc« 
ade  was  esrried,  the  Bsndoola  himaelf 
heing  killed  by  the  buratmg  of  a  ahell, 
and  the  road  to  Frome  lay  open.  A 
variety  of  means  were,  indeed,  adopt* 
ed  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  British 
army,  sometimes  by  perfidious  propo- 
sals to  make  peaee,  at  other  times  by 
the  circulation  of  exaggerated  ru- 
mours of  wsr ;  but  all  equally  failed. 
Frome  waa  occupied;  and  several 
pkoea  in  advance  havins  been  deazed 
of  the  enemy,  the  wh<Me  force  passed 
the  rainy  seaaon  very  agreeably  in  that 
dtj. 

But  the  EJng  of  Ava  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  humbled.  Exertions  the 
most  gigantic  to  raise  and  equip  new 
levies  were  made,  and  with  ao  much 
aucoess,  that  as  the  season  of  active 
operations  approached,  a  disposable 
force  of  no  fewer  than  seventy  thou^ 
sand  men  took  post  between  our  co« 
lumns  and  the  capital.  It  wab  com- 
posed, likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
warlike  hordes,  who  nad  never  met 
nor  been  overthrown  by  Europeans ; 
and  in  full  confidence  of  its  effective- 
ness, a  proposal  to  treat,  as  if  on  equal 
terms,  came  from  the  Burman  court. 
But  the  negotiation  ended  in  nothing, 
and  hostilities  recommenced. 

The  first  exploit  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  new  campaign,  was  the 
total  overthrow,  in  detail,  of  tbe 
mighty  mass  on  which  all  the  hopes 
of  the  King  of  Ava  were  supposed  to 
depend.  It  wss  attacked  by  diviaions, 
and  dispersed.  This  great  victory  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  advance 
upon  Ava ;  and  the  British  army  had 
penetrated  aa  fur  as  Melloone,  wbete 
the  remains  of  the  Burmese  forces 
were  stockaded,  when  ita  farther  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  urgent  Intrea- 
ties  for  peace.  These  were  offered 
with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  tiiat 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  induced 
to  listen  to  them,  and  commissioners 
from  tbe  two  powers  actually  met  in  a 
huge  moored  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  But  though  the 
commissioners  readily  came  to  terms, 
and  a  period  was  fixed  at  which  the 
royal  confirmation  might  conddendy 
be  expected,  events  proved  that  even 
now  tne  enemy  had  not  learned  to  act 
with  sincerity.  No  confirmation  ar- 
rived: and  though  every  effi>rt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce.  General  Campbell  very  wisely 
.  refused  to  prolong  it,  except  upon  one 
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conditioii.  Herequired  that  ibe  works 
at  Melloone  sKumld  be  abaadoned  ; 
and  this  being  rejected^  ordov  were 
issued  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 
At  cleyen  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  January,  twenty- eight 
pieces  of  cannon  from  the  British  ImU 
teries  aooordingly  opened  upon  the 
stockade.  The  range  was  not  distant, 
and  the  fire  was  so  smartly  kept  up» 
that  in  a  oouple  of  hours  the  troops 
made  ready  for  the  assault;  and  though 
some  few  unavoidable  deviations  from 
the  plan  occurred,  the  valour  of  the 
assailants  proved  oompletely  success* 
fuL  The  enemy  were  routed  with  a 
severe  los^  leaving  all  their  guns, 
stores,  provisions,  and  a  considerable 
treasure,  to  the  conouerors.  The  fol* 
lowing  anecdote  will,  we  think,  bring 
a  smile  upon  the  countenances  of  our 
reader»-^the  naivete  of  the  Wongee  is 
capital. 

,    *•  Memisboo  and  his  beaten  army  re- 
tired from    the  scene  of   their  disasters 
with  all  possible  haste,   and  the  British 
commander  prepared  to  follow  him  up 
without  delay  :     before,  however,    com- 
mencing his  march,  he  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger with  the  unratified  treaty  (which 
our  troops  found  within  the  lines  in  the 
rery  tame  state  in  which  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burmese  commis- 
aioners)  to  the  Kee  Wongee,  as  well  to 
shew  the  Burmese  chiefs  that  their  per- 
fidy w&s  discovered,  as  to  give  them  the 
means  of  still  performing  their  engage- 
ments ;    but  merely  telling  the  latter,  in 
his  note,  that  in  the  hurry  of  departure 
from  Melloone  he  had  forgotten  a  docu- 
ment, which  he    might  now  find    more 
useful  and  acceptable  to  his  government 
than  they  had  a  few  days  previously  con- 
sidered it.    The  Wongee  and  his  ooUeague 
politely  retnmed    their  best    thanks   for 
the  paper,  bat  observed,  that   the  same 
harry  which  had  caused  the  loss  of  the 
treaty  had  compelled  them  to  leave  be- 
hind a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they 
also    much    regretted,    and    which    they 
were  sure  the  British  general  only  waited 
an  opportunity  of  returning.*' 

It  was  now  apparent  that  nothing 
short  of  the  fall  of  the  capital  would 
bring  the  Burmese  government  to  its 
senses ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January 
the  army  began  its  msrch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  it.  Another  attempt 
was  indeed  made  to  delude  Sir  Archi« 
bald  Campbdl  into  the  belief  that  his 
Burman  Majesty  desired  peace ;  but 
though  an  American  missionary  and  a 
British  surgeon  were  the  innocent  in- 
struments employed,  it  failed  of  sue* 
cess.     The  genml  was  well  aware 


that  ano^er  foree 
under  the  commimd  of  a  savage  war* 
nor  styled  Kee-Woon-Breen,  in  order 
to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of 
Ava ;  and  he  knew  his  adversary  too 
well  not  to  feel  satisfied,  that  as  long 
as  he  could  keep  an  army  in  the  field 
he  would  treat  only  to  deceive.  The 
column  accordingly  moved  on,  and  on 
the  8th  of  February  arrived  at  Pa- 
gahm-mew,  where  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  were  drawn  up 
to  oppose  it. 

The  enemy,  whose  order  of  battle 
waa  a  crescent,  were  charged  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  British  line  in  the 
centre.    It  wss  instantly  broken,  and 
the  separated  wings  found  some  diffi- 
culty m  falling  back  upon  a  chain  of 
redoubts  which  had  been  prepared  as 
a  second  line.    Hither  being  followed 
up  with  the  usual  alacrity  of  English 
soldiers,  the  Bunnese  sufiered  a  total 
defeat,and  the  unfortunate  Nee-  Wooo- 
Breenesca^,  only  to  be  put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  his  incensed  monarch.    This 
was  the  last  action  of  the  war.    The 
King  of  Ava,  satisfied  at  length  that 
the  valour  of  the  invading  army  was 
not  to  be  resisted,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  had  been  on  so  many  pre- 
vious occasions  offered   to  him,  and 
which  he  had  so  repeatedly  rejected; 
and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
aigned  and  ratified,  the  prisoners  re* 
stored,  and  the  first  instalment  of  the 
compensation  money  paid,  when  the 
head  of  the  column  was  distant  not 
more  than  forty-five  miles  from  An. 
Thus  gloriously  terminated  a  contest, 
than  which  British  India  has  not  for 
many  yeara  been  involved  in  one  move 
arduoua  or  protracted,  and  to  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that,  at  one 
period,  a  very  difierent  terminatioo 
might  have  been  £urly  expected* 

We  have  already  noken  our  mind 
so  ireely  concerning  the  plan  and  nro- 
seoution  of  the  Burmese  war,  thst  we 
are  unwtUing  to  waste  time  by  revert* 
ing  at  length  tothesol^ect  Wecsn- 
not,  however,  lay  aside  this  interest- 
ing narrative  without  remarking,  tkat 
it  haa  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  « 
British  army  to  take  the  field  under 
drcumatances  so  unfavoursble  as  thoie 
which     surrounded     Sir    Archibald 
Campbell  and   hia  gallant  ^^^ 
throughout  these  csmpsigns.    They 
were  hurried  into  a  hostile  oottotry, 
without  supplies,  without  the  mMi 
of  transport,  few  in  number,  and  at 
the  most  siddy  season  of  the  yof* 
They  found  all  the  information  on 
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irkiik  they  had  been  tan|{jbt  to  itfy,  of  the  nott  detmniBed  ecmnge,  and 

abaolntelj  false ;    all  the  ixroapects  the  most  judiciona  management  of 

which  they  had  been  tan^t  to  on-  Yery  inadequate  means,  could  have 

eomage,  abaoliiteiy  nnfounded.  They  brought  about  so  splendid  a  result, 

vere  beset  by  diffieulties  on  whose  Whether  the  peace  will  be  perma- 

oeenrrence  they  had  never  calculated ;  nent  or  not^  remains  to  be  proved ;  but 

and  the  support  to  which  they  had  let  this  be  as  it  may,  his  Golden-foot- 

beeD  instructed  to  look  utterly  failed  ed  Majesty  has  doubtless  received  a 

them.     The  enemy  to  whom  they  lesson  which  he  will  not  readily  foiu 

were  opposed  was  not  only  brave  but  get  Major  Snodgrass  appears  to  think 

flkitfiil ;  he  fought  against  them  not  that  the  pride  of  Ava  is  numbled ;  he 

with  the  swotd  alone,  but  with  fa^  refwesents  our  acquisitions  likewise  as 

mine.    Their  route  lay  over  districta  being  of  the  first  importance.    It  ia' 

deaerted  by  their  inluibttants,   and  not  for  ns  to  oontoid  with  a  gentle 

iwept  of  every  artide  in  any  way  cal-  man  whose  information  is,  no  doubt^ 

cnkted  to  prove  of  use  to  the  inva*  a  great  deal  nunre  aecurate  than  our 

den ;  their  convoys  were  harassed  ;  own ;  but  we  honesUy  confess  that  we 

their  outposts  continually  assailed—  are  doubtful  on  both  points.    On  one 

even  victory  brought  with  it  no  other  head,  however,  we  can  have  no  doubts 

sdnnta^  than  the  d^;ree  of  confix  namely,  that  our  author's  volume  will 

denee  and  adf-satia&ction  which  it  be  universally  read,  with  the  interest 

produced.    Fresh  armies,  more  and  and  satisfaction  which  it  is  calculated 

BMR  numerous^  rose  upon  the  ruins  to  produce ;  and  we  accordingly  re*- 

of  thoae  which  had  been  routed ;  and  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most  dehght* 

one  formidaUe  position  wsa  carried,  ful  military  narratives  which  has  ap- 

that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  peared  in  these  times. 


die  atcadc  of  another.   Nothing  short 
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BY  THS  ENGLISH  0FIUM«BATES. 

No.  III.— Kant. 

I  taie  it  for  granted  that  every  person  of  educatbn  will  acknowledge  some 
Inteieat  in  the  personal  history  of  Immanuel  Kant.  A  great  man,  though  in 
an  unpopular  path,  must  alwaya  be  an  object  of  liberal  curiosity.  To  suppose 
a  reader  thoroughly  indifferent  to  Ksn^  is  to  suppose  him  thoroughly  unintel- 
lectusl ;  and,  therefore,  though  in  reality  he  should  happen  not  to  rmrd  him 
irith  tiiterest,  it  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  courtesy  to  presume  that  he  does.  On 
this  principle  I  make  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  detaining  him  ujNm  a  short 
sketch  of  Kant's  life  and  domestic  habits,  drawn  from  the  authentic  records  of 
his  friends  and  pupils.  It  is  true,  that,  without  any  iUiberality  on  the  part  of 
the  pnblie  in  this  country,  the  toorks  of  Kant  are  not  regarded  with  the  same 
interest  which  has  gathered  about  his  name;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to 
three  causes — first,  to  Uie  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  secondly,  to  the 
npposed  obscurity  of  the  philosophy  which  they  teach,  whether  intrinsic,  or 
due  to  Kant's  particukr  mode  of  expounding  it ;  thirdly,  to  the  unpopularity  of 
>Q  speculative  philosophy,  no  matter  how  treated,  in  a  country  where  the 
sfnietaTe  and  tendency  of  society  impress  upon  the  whole  activities  of  the  n*- 
turn  a  direction  exclusively  practicaL  But,  whatever  ma^  be  the  immediate 
fortunes  of  his  writings,  no  man  of  enlightened  curioeity  will  regard  the  author 
Hmsdf  without  something  of  a  profounder  interest  Measured  by  one  test  of 
power,  viz.  by  the  number  of  books  written  directly  for  or  against  himself,  to 
ny  nothing  of  those  which  he  haa  indirectly  modified,  there  is  no  philosophic 
^ter  whatsoever,  if  we  except  Aristotle,  who  can  pretend  to  approach  Kant 
in  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  over  the  mmda  of  men. 
Such  being  his  claims  upon  our  notice,  I  repeat  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  rea* 
sonable  act  of  respect  to  toe  reader — ^to  presume  in  him  so  much  interest  about 
Kant  as  will  justify  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

ImmaQtiel  Kant,*  the  second  of  six  children,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  in 

*  By  the  paternal  tide,  the  family  of  Kant  was  of  Scotch  derivation :  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  name  was  written  by  l6uit  the  father«b.Ca»/,  that  being  a  Scotch  naxae, 
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Tnushi,  8  city  at  that  time  ootttaining  about  fifty  tliouaand  inhabitants^  on  the 
'^iSA  of  Aprils  1724.  His  parents  were  fteople  of  humble  rank,  and  not  rick 
even  for  their  own  station^  but  able  (with  some  assiatanoe  from  a  near  rdatiTe, 
and  a  trifle  in  addition  from  a  gentleman,  who  esteemed  them  for  their  piety 
•and  domestic  virtues)  to  give  their  son  Immanuel  a  liberal  education.  He 
was  sent  when  a  child  to  a  charity-school ;  and,  in  the  year  1738,  removed  to 
the  Royal  (or  Frederician)  Academy.  Here  he  studied  the  Grefk  and  Latin 
classics,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  David  Rubn* 
ken,  (afterwards  so  well  known  to  scholars  under  his  Latin  name  of  Ruhn« 
kenius,)  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1737,  Kant  lost  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  excellent  character,  and  of  accomplishments  and  know- 
ledge beyond  her  rank,  who  contributed  to  the  future  eminence  of  her  illus* 
trious  son  by  the  direction  which  she  gave  to  his  youthful  thoughrs,  and  by 
the  elevated  morals  to  which  she  trained  him.  Kant  never  spoke  of  her  to  the 
end  of  his  life  without  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
obligations  to  her  maternal  care.  In  1740,  at  Michaelmas,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  In  1746,  when  about  twenty- two  years  old,  be 
printed  his  first  work,  upon  a  question  partly  mathematical  and  partly  phi^ 
losophic,  viz.  the  valuation  of  living  forces.  The  question  had  been  fixat  mo« 
▼ed  by  Leibnitz,  in  opposition  to  the  Cartesians,  and  was  here  finally  settled, 
after  naving  occupied  most  of  the  great  mathematicians  of  Europe  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  never 
Teached  him^having,  in  fact,  never  been  published.*  From  this  time  until 
1770,  he  supported  himself  as  a  private  tutor  in  different  families,  or  by  giving 
-private  lectures  in  Konigsberg,  especially  to  military  men  on  the  art  of  fortii- 
ncation.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  which  he 
exchanged  soon  after  for  that  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  On  this  occasion,  he 
delivered  an  inaugural  disputation — QZ>e  Mundi  Sensibiiis  atque  InteUigibiltM 
Pormd  et  PrincipiUT] — which  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  first  germs  of  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy.  In  1781,  he  published  his  great  wonc,  the  Ot- 
tik  der  HHnen  Fernun/t,  or  Investigation  of  the  Pure  Reiason.  On  February 
12,  1804,  he  died. 

These  are  the  great  epochs  of  Kant's  life.  But  his  was  a  life  remarkable  not 
80  much  for  its  incidents,  as  for  the  purity  and  philosophic  dignity  of  its 
daily  tenor ;  and  of  this  the  best  impression  will  be  obtained  from  Wasianski'a 
account  of  his  last  years,  checked  and  supported  by  the  collateral  testimonies 
of  Jachmann,  Rink,  Borowski,  and  other  biographers.  We  see  him  here  8trug« 
gling  with  the  misery  of  decaying  faculties,  and  with  the  pain,  depression, 
and  agitation  of  two  difiTerent  complaints,  one  affecting  his  stomach,  and  the 
other  his  head ;  overall  which  the  benignity  and  nobility  of  his  mind  are  seen 
victoriously  eminent  to  the  last.  The  principal  defect  of  this  and  all  other  m^ 
moirs  of  Kant  is,  that  they  report  too  little  of  his  conversation  and  opinions.  And 
perhaps  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  complain,  that  some  of  the  notices  are 
too  minute  and  circumstantial,  so  as  to  be  at  one  time  undignified,  andatano* 
ther  unfeeling.  As  to  ttie  first  objection,  it  may  be  answered,  that  biographical 
gossip  of  this  sort,  and  ungentlemanly  scrutiny  into  a  man's  private  life,  though 
not  what  a  man  of  honour  would  choose  to  write,  may  be  read  without  blaime; 
and,  where  a  great  man  is  the  subject,  sometimes  with  advantage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  objection,  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  Mr  Wasianski  for  kneel- 
ing at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend,  to  record,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  short- 
hand reporter,  the  last  flutter  of  his  pidse  and  the  struggles  of  expiring  na- 
ture, except  by  supposing  that  the  idea  of  Kant,  as  a  person  belonging  to  all 
^es,  in  his  mind  transcended  and  extinguished  the  ordinary  restraints  of 
human  sensibility,  and  that,  under  this  impression,  he  gave  that  to  his  sense 
of  a  public  dutv  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  he  would  willingly  have  declined  on 
the  impulse  of  his  private  affections. 

•and  still  to  be  found  m  Scodand.  But  immanuel,  though  he  always  cherished  his 
Scotch  descent,  substituted  a  JT  for  a  C,  in  order  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  analogies 
of  the  German  language. 

*  To  this  circumstance  we  must  attribute  its  being  so  little  known  amongst  the 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  foreign  countries,  and  also  the  fact  that  D^Alem- 
bert,  whose  philosophy  was  miserably  below  his  mathematics,  many  years  afterwards 
still  continued  to  represent  the  dispute  as  a  verbal  one* 
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The  LaIt  Bats  ot  Kant. 
Frtrni  the  German  of  Wasianski,  Jachmann,  Borowskt,  and  Others. 


My  knowledge  of  Professor  Kant 
b^an  long  before  the  period  to  which 
this  little  memorial  of  nim  chiefly  re« 
feis.    In  the  year  1773,  or  1774,  I 
cannot  exactly  remember  which,  I 
attended  bis  lectures.    Afterwards,  I 
acted  aa  his  amanuensis ;  and  in  that 
office  was  naturally  brought  into  a 
doeer  connexion  with  him  than  any 
other  of  his  pupils :  so  that,  without 
any  request  on  my  part,  he  granted 
me  a  general  privil^^e  of  free  admission 
to  hu  datt-room.    In  1780   I  took 
orders,  and  withdrew  myself  from  all 
connexion  with  the  university*    I  still 
continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Ki}« 
fiusberg;   but  wholly  forgotten,   or 
wholly  unnoticed  at  least,  by  Kant. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  (that  is  to  say, 
in  1790,)  I  met  him  by  accident  at  a 
party  given  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  one  of  the  professors.  At  table,  Kant 
distributed  his  conversation  and  atten- 
tions pretty  generally ;  but  after  the  en- 
tertainment, when  the  company  broke 
up  into  parties,  he  came  and  seated 
himself  very  obligingly  by  my  side.    I 
was  at  that  time  a  florist «--an  amateur, 
I  mean,  from  the  passion  I  had  for 
flowers;    upon    learning  which,    he 
talked  of  my  favourite  pursuit,  and 
with  very  extensive  information.    In 
the  course  of  our  oouTersation,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  situation.    He  reminded  me  of 
our  previous  connexion ;  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  I  was  hap- 
py ;  and  was  so  good  as  to  desire  that, 
if  my  engagements  allowed  me,  1  would 
now  and  then  come  and  dine  with  him. 
Soon  after  this,  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave ;  and,  as  our  road  lay  the  same 
way,  he  proposed  to  me  that  I  should 
accompany  nim  home.    I  did  so,  and 
received  an  invitation  for  the  next 
week,  with  a  general  invitation  for 
every  week  after,  and  permission  to 
name  my  own  day.    At  first  I  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  distinction  with 
which  Kant  had  treated  me;  and  I 
conjectured  that  some  obliging  friend 
hadspoken  of  me^in  his  hearing,  some^ 
what  more  advantageously  than  I  could 
pretend  to  deserve;  but  more  intimate 


exp^ience  has  convinced  me  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  continual 
inquiries  after  the  welfare  of  his  former 
pupils,  and  was  heartily  ngoic^  to 
near  of  their  prosperity.  So  that  it  ap- 
peared I  was  wrong  in  thinking  he  had 
forgotten  me* 

This  revival  of  my  intimacy  with 
Professor  Kant,  coincided  pretty  near- 
Iv,  in  point  of  time,  with  a  complete 
change  in  his  domestic  arrangements^ 
Up  to  this  period  it  had  been  his  cus« 
torn  to  eat  at  a  tabU  (Thote.  But  he 
now  began  to  keep  house  himself,  and 
every  day  invited  two  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  and  upon  any  little  festival 
from  five  to  eight ;  for  he  was  a  punc-* 
tual  observer  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
rule— that  his  dinner  party,  himself 
included,  should  not  tall  below  the 
number  of  the  Graces — nor  exceed 
that  of  the  Muses.  In  the  whole  eoo« 
nomy  of  his  household  arrangements, 
and  especially  of  his  dinner  parties, 
there  was  something  peculiar  and 
amusingly  opposed  to  the  usual  con-* 
ventional  restraints  of  society;  not, 
however,  that  there  was  any  neglect 
of  decorum,  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
in  houses  where  there  are  no  ladies  to 
impress  a  better  tone  upon  the  man- 
ners. The  invariable  routine  was  this : 
The  moment  that  dinner  was  ready, 
Lampe,  the  professor's  old  footman, 
stepped  into  the  study  wiih  a  certain 
measured  air,  and  announced  it.  This 
summons  was  obeyed  at  the  pace  of 
double  quick  time — Eimt  talking  all 
the  way  to  the  eating- room  about  the 
state  of  the  weather* — a  subject  which 
he  usually  pursued  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  dinner.  Graver  themes, 
such  as  the  political  events  of  the  day, 
were  never  introduced  before  dinner, 
or  at  all  in  his  study.  The  moment 
that  Kant  had  taken  nis  seat,  and  un- 
folded his  napkin,  he  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  dinner  with  a  particular  for- 
mula — "  iVotD,  then,  gentlemen  J"  and 
the  tone  and  air  with  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  proclaimed  in  a  way 
which  nobody  could  mistake,  relaxa- 
tion from  the  toils  of  the  morning,  and 
determinate  abandonment  of  himself 
to  social  enjoyment.    The  table  was 


*  Hia  reason  for  which  was,  that  he  considered  the  weather  one  of  the  principal 
fbrees  which  act  upon  the  health  i  and  his  own  frame  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  all 
atmospheric  inflttenc«s« 
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hospitably  spread ;  three  dishes^  wine, 
&c.  with  a  small  second  course,  com- 
posed the  din ner.  £yery  person  helped 
nimself;  and  all  delays  of  ceremony 
were  so  disagreeable  to  Kant,  that  he 
aeldom  failed  to  express  his  displea^ 
sure  with  any  thing  of  thatsort^  though 
liot  angrily.  He  was  displeased  also 
if  people  ate  little ;  and  treated  it  as 
afibctation.  The  first  man  to  help 
himself  was  in  his  eyes  the  politest 
guest ;  for  so  much  the  sooner  came 
his  own  turn.  For  this  hatred  of  de- 
lay, Kant  bad  a  special  excuse,  having 
idways  worked  hard  from  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  eaten  nothing 
mitil  dinner.  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  though 
less  perliaps  from  actual  hunger  than 
from  some  uneasy  sensation  of  habit 
or  periodical  irritation  of  stomach,  he 
could  hardly  wait  with  patience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  last  person  invited. 

There  was  no  friend  of  Kant's  but 
considered  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  dine  with  him  as  a  day  of  pleasure. 
Without  giving  himself  the  air  of  an 
instractor,  Kant  really  was  so  in  the 
▼ery  highest  degree.  The  whole  en- 
tertainment was  seasoned  with  the 
overflow  of  his  enlightened  mind, 
poured  out  naturally  and  unaffectedly 
upon  every  topic,  as  the  chances  of 
conversation  suggested  it;  and  the 
time  flew  rapidly  away,  fVom  one 
o'clock  to  four,  five,  or  even  later,  pro- 
fitably anddelightfully.  Kant  tolerated 
no  aUmt,  which  was  the  name  he  gave 
to  the  momentary  pauses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  periods  when  its  animation 
languish^.  Some  means  or  other  he 
always  devised  fbr  restoring  its  tone 
of  interest,  in  which  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  the  tact  with  which  he  drew 
from  every  guest  his  peculiar  tastes, 
or  the  particular  direction  of  his  pur- 
suits ;  and  on  these,  be  they  what  they 
might,  he  was  never  unprepared  to 
epeak  with  knowledge,  and  the  inter- 
est of  an  original  observer.  The  local 
affairs  of  Kdnigsberg  must  have  been 
interesting  indeed,  before  they  could 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  attention  at 
hU  table.  And,  wnat  may  seem  still 
more  singular,  it  was  rarely  or  never 
that  he  directed  the  conversation  to 
any  branch  of  the  philosophy  founded 


CPeb, 


by  himself.  •  Indeed  he  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  fault  which  besets  ao 
many  savans  and  literati,  of  intoler- 
ance towards  those  whose  pursuits  bad 
disqualified  them  for  any  particular 
sympathy  with  his  own. '  His  style  ot 
conversation  was  popular  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  unscholastic ;  so  much 
so,  that  any  stranger  who  should  have 
studied  his  works,  and  been  unac« 
quainted  with  his  person,  would  have 
found  it  diflScult  to  believe,  that  in  this 
delightful  companion  he  saw  the  pro- 
found author  of  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy. 

The  subjects  of  conversation  at 
Kant's  table  wefe  drawn  chiefly  from 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  meteor- 
ology, natural  history,  and,  above  all, 
from  politics.  The  news  of  the  day, 
as  reported  in  the  public  journals,  was 
discussed  with  a  peculiar  vigilanee  of 
examination.  With  regard  to  any  nar- 
rative that  wanted  dates  of  time  and 
place,  however  otherwise  plausible,  he 
was  uniformly  an  inexorable  sceptic, 
and  held  it  unworthy  of  repetition.  So 
keen  was  his  penetration  into  Uie  in« 
terior  of  political  events,  and  the  se- 
cret policy  under  which  they  moved, 
that  he  talked  rather  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  diplomatic  person,  who  had 
access  to  cabinet  intelligence,  than  as 
a  simple  spectator  of  the  great  scenes 
which  were  unfolding  in  £urope.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  RevolutioD, 
he  threw  out  many .  conjectures,  and 
what  were  then  accounted  paradoxical 
antidpations,  especially  in  regard  to 
military  operations,  which  were  as 
punctually  fulfilled  as  his  own  me- 
morable conjecture  in  regard  to  the 
hiatus  in  the  planetary  system  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,*  the  entire  confir- 
mation of  which  he  lived  to  witness  on 
the  discovery  of  Ceres  by  Piazzi,  in 
Palermo,  and  of  Pallas,  by  Dr  Olbers, 
at  Bremen.  These  two  discoveries,  by 
the  way,  impressed  him  much ;  and 
they  fxiroished  a  topic  on  which  he 
always  talked  with  pleasure  ;  though, 
according  to  his  usual  modesty,  he 
never  said  a  word  of  his  own  sagacity 
in  having  upon  a  priori  grounds  shewn 
the  probability  of  such  discoveries 
many  years  before. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  character  of 


*  To  which  the  author  should  have  added-^and  in  regard  to  the  hiatus  between 
the  planetary  and  eonietary  systems,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Kant  several  years 
before  his  conjecture  was  estabtished  by  the  great  telescope  of  Dr  HencheL  Vesta 
and  Juno,  further  con6rmation8  of  Kant*8  conjecture,  were  discovered  in  June  1804. 
when  WsBianiki  wrote.  10 
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The  Last  D^yg  of  Kant. 


a  odrnpaaion  that  KaQt  ahone^  bat  also 
as  a  most  courteous  and  liberal  hose, 
who  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
neing  his  guests  happy  and  jovial,  and 
xising  with  exhilarated  spirits  from  the 
■lixed  pleasures — intellectual  and  li- 
berally sensual— of  his  Platonic  ban- 
quets. Chiefly,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  the  sustaining  of  thb  tone  of  genial 
hilarity,  he  showed  himself  somewhat 
of  an  artist  in  the  composition  of  his 
dinner  purtiea.  Two  rules  there  were 
which  ne  obviously  observed,  and  I 
may  say  invariably :  the  6rst  was,  that 
the  company  should  be  miscellaneous  ; 
this  for  the  sake  of  securing  sufficient 
variety  to  the  conversation:  and  ac- 
cordingly bis  parties  presented  as  much 
variety  as  the  world  of  Konigsberg  af- 
folded,  being  drawn  from  all  the  modes 
of  life,  men  in  office,  professors,  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  and  enlightened 
merchants.  His  second  rule  was,  to 
have  a  due  balance  of  young  men,  fre- 
quently of  very  youns  men,  selected 
from  the  students  of  the  university,  in 
order  to  impress  a  movement  of  gaiety 
and  juvenile  playfulness  on  the  con- 
versation ;  an  additional  motive  for 
which,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
was,  that  in  this  way  he  withdrew  his 
mind  from  the  sadness  which  some^ 
times  overshadowed  it,  for  the  early 
deaths  of  some  young  friends  whom 
he  loved. 

And  this  leads  me  to  mention  a 
smgitlar  feature  in  Kant's  way  of  ex« 
pressing  his  sympathy  with  his  friends 
m  ucki^as.  So  long  as  the  danger  was 
imminent,  he  testified  a  restless  anxie- 
ty, made  perpetual  inquiries,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  crisis,  and 
sometimes  could  not  pursue  his  cus- 
tomary labours  from  agitation  of  mind. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  patient's  death 
announecd,  than  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  assumed  an  air  of  stern 
tranquillity — ^almost  of  indifference. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  viewed  life 
in  general,  and,  therefore,  that  parti- 
cular afiection  of  life  which  we  call 
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sickness,  as  a  state  of  oscillation  and; 

perpetual  change,  between  which  and 
the  fluctuating  sympathies  of  .hope 
and  fear,  there  was  a  natural  propor* 
tion  that  justified  them  to  the  reason  ; 
whereas  death,  as  a  permanent  state, 
that  admitted  of  no  more  or  lew — ^that 
terminated  all  anxiety'— and  for  ever 
extinguished  the  agitation  of  suspense, 
he  would  not  allow  to  be  fitted  to  any 
state  of  feeling,  but  one  of  the  same 
enduring  and  unchanging  character. 
However,  all  this  philosophic  heroism 
gave  way  on  one  occasion ;  for  many, 
persons  will  remember  the  tumultu- 
ous grief  which  he  manifested  upon 
the  death  of  Mr  Ehrenboth,  a  young 
man  of  very  fine  understanding  and. 
extensive  attainments,  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  affection.  And  natu« 
rally  it  happened,  in  so  long  a  life  as 
his,  in  spite  of  his  provident  rule  for 
selecting  his  social  companions  aa 
much  as  possible  amongst  the  young, 
that  he  had  to  mourn  for  many  a, 
heavy  loss  that  could  never  be  sup* 
plied  to  him.  , 

To  return,  however,  to  the  course 
of  his  day,  immediately  after  the  ter^ 
mination  of  his  dinner  party,  Kant 
walked  out  for  exercise ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  never  took  any  coqapa-i 
nion,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
thought  it  right,  after  so  much  convi« 
vial  and  colloquial  relaxation,  to  pur-t 
sue  his  meditations,*  and  partly  (as  I 
happen  to  know)  for  a  very  peculiar 
reason,  viz.  that  he  wished  to  breathe 
exclusively  through  his  nostrils,  which 
he  could  not  do  if  he  were  obliged 
continually  to  open  his  mouth  in  con- 
versation. His  reason  for  this  was, 
that  the  atmospheric  air,  being  thus 
carried  round  by  a  longer  circuit,  and 
reaching  the  lungs,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  less  rawness,  snd  at  a  tempe- 
rature somewhat  higher,  would  be 
less  apt  to  irritate  them.  By  a  steady 
perseverance  in  this  practice,  which 
he  constantly  recommended  to  his 
friends,  he  flattered  himself  with  a 


*  Mr  Wasisoski  is  wrong.  To  pursue  bis  meditations  under  these  ciicumstanoes 
might  perhaps  be  an  inclination  of  Kant^s  to  which  he  yielded,  but  not  one  which 
he  would  justify  or  erect  into  a  maxim.  He  disapproved  of  eating  alone,  or  wlipsis^ 
9tut  conviciorii^  as  he  calls  it,  on  the  principle,  that  a  man  would  be  apt,  if  not  called 
off  by  the  basiness  and  pleasure  of  a  social  party,  to  think  too  much  or  too  closely, 
an  exercise  which  he  considered  very  injurious  to  the  stomach ,  during  the  first  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  On  'the  same  principle  he  disapproved  of  walking  or  riding  alone ; 
the  doable  exercise  of  thinking  and  bodily  agitation,  carried  on  at  the  same  time> 
being  likely,  as  he  concei?ed,  to  press  too  hard  upon  the  stomach. ' 
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long  immunitT^  from  coughs,  oolds^    of  falling  asleep,  was  in  lilie  highest 


hoarseness,  and  every  mode  of  de- 
fluxion  ;  and  the  fact  really  was,  that 
these  trouhlesome  affections  attacked 
him  yery  rarely.  Indeed  I  myself,  by 
only  occasionally  adopting  nis  rule, 
haye  found  my  chest  not  so  liable  as 
formerly  to  such  attacks. 
■  At  six  o'clock  he  sat  down  to  his 
library  table,  which  was  a  plain,  or- 
dinary piece  of  furniture,  and  read  till 
dusk.  During  this  period  of  dubious 
light,  so  friendly  to  thought,  he  rest* 
ed  in  tranquil  meditation  on  what  he 
had  been  reading,  provided  the  book 
were  worth  it ;  if  not,  he  sketched  his 


degree  unpleasant  to  him.  Happily, 
this  was  with  him  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. He  undressed  himself  without 
his  servant's  assistance,  but  in  such  an 
order,  and  with  such  a  Romau  regard 
to  decorum  and  the  rd  vpirov,  that  he 
was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  make  his  appearance  without 
embarrassment  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Thid  done,  he  lay  down  on  a  mattress, 
and  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  quilt^ 
which  in  summer  was  always  or  cot- 
ton,— ^in  autumn,  of  wool ;  at  the  set* 
ting- in  of  winter  he  used  both— and 
against  very  severe  cold,  he  protected 


lecture  for  the  next  day,  or  some  part    himself  by  one  of  eyder-down,  of  which 


of  any  book  he  might  then  be  compo- 
sing. During  this  state  of  repose  he 
took  his  station,  winter  and  summer, 
by  the  stove,  looking  through  the 
window  at  the  old  tower  of  Lobenicht ; 
not  that  he  could  be  said  properly  to 
see  it,  but  the  tower  restea  upon  his 
eye,— obscurely,  or  but  half  revealed 
to  his  consciousness.  No  words  seem- 
ed forcible  enough  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  ^tification  whicn  he  derived 


the  part  which  covered  his  shoulders 
was  not  stuffed  with  feathers,  but 
padded,  or  rather  wadded  closely  n^th 
layers  of  wool.  Long  practice  had 
taught  him  a  very  dexterous  mode  of 
nesting  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  bed- 
clothes. First  of  all,  he  sat  down  on 
the  bed-side ;  then  with  an  agile  mo- 
tion he  vaulted  obliquely  into  his  lair ; 
next  he  drew  one  comer  of  the  bed- 
clothes under  his  left  shoulder,  and 


fbom  this  old  tower,  when  seen  under    passing  it  below  his  back,  brought  it 


these  circumstances  of  twilight  and 
quiet  reverie.  The  sequel,  indeed, 
anewed  how  important  it  was  to  his 
comfort ;  for  at  length  some  poplars 
in  a  neighbouring  garden  shot  up  to 
feuch  a  height  as  to  obscure  the  tower. 


round  so  as  to  rest  under  his  right 
shoulder  ;  fourthly,  by  a  particular 
tour  tTadresse,  he  treated  the  other 
comer  in  the  same  way,  and  finally 
contrived  to  roll  it  round  his  whole 
person.   Th  us  swathed  like  a  mummy, 


upon  which  Kant  became  very  uneasy  or  (as  I  used  to  tell  him)  self^invoi- 

and  restless,  and  at  length  found  him-  ved  like  the  silk-worm  in  its  ooccoon, 

self  positively  unable  to  pursue  his  he    awaited  the  approach  of  sleep, 

evening  meditations.  Fortunately,  the  which  generally  came  on  immediate- 

proprietor  of  the  garden  was  a  very  ly.    For  Kant's  health  was  exquisite; 

considerate  and  obliging  person,  who  not  mere  negative  health,  or  the  ab- 

had,  besides,  a  high  regard  for  Kant ;  sence  of  pain,  but  a  state  of  positive 

and,  accordingly,  upon  a  represents-  pleasurable  sensation,    and  a  genial 

tion  of  the  case  being  made  to  him,  sense  of  the  entire  possession  of  all 

he  gave  orders  that  the  poplars  should  his    activities.      Accordinglv,    when 

be  cropped.    This  was  done,  the  old  packed  up  for  the  night  in  the  way  I 

tower  of  Lobenicht  was  again  unveil-  have  described,  he  would  often  ejacn- 

ed,  and  Kant  recovered  his  equanimi-  late  to  himself  (as  he  used  to  tell  us  at 

ty,  and  pursued  his  twilight  medita-  dinner) — *^  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 

tions  as  before.  human  being  with  more  perfect  health 

After  the    candles  were   brought,  than  mysdf  ?"    In  fact,  such  was  the 

Kant  prosecuted  his  studies  till  nearly  innocence  of  his  life,   and  such  the 

ten  o'clock.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  be-  happy  condition  of  his  situation,  that 

fbre  retiring  for  the  niffht,  he  with-  no  uneasy  passion  ever  arose  to  excite 

drew  his  mind  as  mudi  as  possible  him^nor  care  to  harass — ^nor  pain  to 

from  every  class  of  thoughts  which  awake  him.    Even  in  the  severest  win- 


demanded  any  exertion  or  energy  of 
attention,  on  the  principle,  that  by 
stimulating  and  exciting  him  too 
much,  such  thoughts  would  be  apt  to 
cause  wakefulness;  and  the  slightest 
interfbrenoe  with  his  customary  hour 


ter  his  sleeping-room  was  without  a 
fire — only  in  his  latter  years  he  yielded 
80  far  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
as  to  allow  of  a  very  small  one.  All 
nursing  or  self-indulgence  found  no 
quarter  with  Kant.    In  fact,  five  mi- 


k 
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Bates,  in  the  oildeBt  weatlier»  niilioad  a  simII  box,  mmethiDg  like  a  waldn 
to  flopenede  the  first  chill  of  the  bed,  eaie,  but  smaller  : '  into  this  box  was 
b^  the  diffusion  of  a  general  glow  over  introdaoed  a  watch-spring  in  a  whed, 
his  person.  If  he  had  any  occasion  to  round  about  which  whed^  was  wound 
Jesfe  his  room  in  the  night-time,  (for  an  ebsdc  cord,  for  Regulating  thefotoe 
it  waa  always  kept  dark  day  and  night,  of  which  there  was  a  separate  oontii- 
aomraer  and  winter,)  he  guided  lmQ«  Tanee.  To  the  two  ends  of  this  cord 
aelf  br  a  rope,  which  was  duly  au  were  attached  hooks,  which  hooks 
iacfaed  to  his  bed-post  every  night,  were  carried  through  a  small  aperture 
and  earned  into  the  adjoining  apart-  in  the  pockets,  and  so  passing  down 
meat.  the  inner  and  the  outer  side  of  the 

Kant  never  perspired,*   night   or    thigh,  caught  hold  of  two  loops  which 
day.     Tet  it  was  astonishing  how    were  fixed  on  the  off  side  and  the  near 
mudi  heat  he  supported  habitually  in    side  of  each  stocking.    As  might  be 
his  study,  and  in  fact  was  not  easy  if    expected,  so  complo;   an  apparatus 
It  wanted  but  one  degree  of  this  heat,    was  liable,  like  the  Ptdemaic  system 
$efenty»>five  degrees   of  Fahrenhdt    of  the  hesTens,  to  oooasiond  deranges 
was  the  invariable  temperature  of  this    ments ;  however,  by  good  luck,  I  was 
room  in  which  he  chiefly  lived  ;  and    able  to  apply  an  easy  remedy  to  these 
if  it  fell  below  that  point,  no  matter    disorders,  which  sometimes  threatened 
at  what  season  of  the  year,  he  had  it    to  disturb  the  comfort,  and  even  the 
nised  aitifiddly  to  the  usud  stand-    serenity,  of  the  great  man. 
aid.    In  the  heats  of  summer  he  went        IVedsdy  at  five  minutes  before  five 
thinly  drcMed,  and  invariably  in  silk    o'clock,  winter  or  summer,  Lampe, 
stockings  ;    yet,   as  even  this  dress    Kant's  servant,  who  had  formerly  ser^ 
eonid  not  always  secure  him  against    vcd  in  the  army,  marched  into  his 
perspirinff  when   engsged  in  active    master's  room  wiUi  the  air  of  a  senti* 
exerciae,  he  had  a  singular  remedy  in    nd  on  duty,  and  cried  aloud  in  a  mi* 
reserve.  Retiring  to  some  shady  place,    Utary  tone,— *^  Mr  Professor,  the  time 
he  stood  still  and  motionless    with    is  come."    This  summons  Kant  inva* 
die  air  and  attitude  of  a  person  listen.,    riably  obeyed  without  one  moment's 
ing,  or  in  suspense — ^until  his  usud    dday,  as  a  soldier  does  the  word  of 
Qfidity  was  restored.  £ven  in  the  roost    command-— never,  under  any  circnm* 
aaltry  summer  night,  if  tlv^  slightest    stances,  allowing  himself  a  respite, 
trace  of  pnspiration  had  sullied  his    not  even  under  the  rare  aeddent  of 
nig^t-dnM,  he  spoke  of  it  with  em«    having  passed  a  deepless  night.    As 
phasis,  as  of  an  aeddent  that  perfectly    the  clock  struck  five,  Kant  was  seated 
sbocked  him.  at  the  breakfast  table,  where  he  drank 

On  this  occasion,  whilst  illustrating  what  he  cdled  one  cup  of  tea ;  and  no 
Kant's  notions  of  the  animd  economy,  doubt  he  thought  it  such :  but  the 
it  may  be  as  well  to  sdd  one  other  fiu;t  was,  that  in  part  from  his  habit  of 
narticnlar,  which  is,  that  for  fear  of  reverie,  and  in  part  also  for  the  pur« 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  thox  pose  of  refreshing  its  warmth,  he  filled 
blood,  he  never  would  wear  carters ;  up  his  cup  so  often,  that  in  generd  he 
yet,  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  Keep  up  is  supposed  to  have  drunk  two,  three, 
nis  stockings  without  them,  he  had  or  some  unknown  number.  Immedi* 
]|ivented  for  himself  a  most  elaborate  atdy  after,  he  smoked  a  pioe  of  tobao- 
substitnte,  which  I  shall  describe.  In  oo,  (the  only  one  which  ne  allowed 
a  little  pocket,  somewhat  smdler  than  himself  through  the  entire  day,)  but 
a  watch-pocket,  but  occupying  pretty  so  rapidly,  that  a  pile  of  glowing  em- 
nesrly  the  same  dtuation  as  a  watch-  hers  remained  unsmoked.  During  this 
pocket  on  each  thigh,  there  was  placed    operation  he  thought  over  his  arrange* 


*  This  appears  less  extrsordinary,  considering  the  <le8cription  of  Kant*8  person^ 
given  origiodly  by  Reichardt,  about  eight  yean  after  his  death.  ^^  Kanr,**  says  this 
vriier,  **  was  drier  than  dust  both  in  body  and  mind.  His  person  was  small ;  and 
poauUy  a  moie  meagre,  arid,  psrched  anatomy  of  a  man,  has  not  appeared  upon 
this  earth.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  grand ;  forehead  lofty  and  serene«  nose 
elegantly  inrnn^^  eyea  bTilliant  and  penetrating;  but  below  it  expressed  powerfully 
tiie  ooaiaest  aensnality,  which  in  him  display^  itself  by  immoderate  addiction  to 
eating  snd  drinkiDg.*'  This  last  feature  of  his  temperament  is  here  expressed  much 
tdohairiily. 
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inents  for  the  day,  as  he  had  done  the 
evening  before  during  the  twilight; 
About  seren  he  usually  went  to  his 
lectnre-room^  and  from  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  writing-table.  Precisely 
at  three  quarters  before  one  he  rose 
from  his  chair^  and  called  aloud  to  the 
cook, — "  It  has  struck  three  quarters." 
The  meaning  of  which  summons  was 
this : — Immediately  after  taking  soup, 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  swallow 
what  he  called  a  dram,  which  consisted 
either  of  Hungarian  wine,  of  Rhenish^ 
of  a  cordial,  or  {m  default  of  these) 
of  Bishop.  A  fiasK  of  this  was  brought 
vp  by  the  cook  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  three  quarters.  Kant  hurried  with 
it  to  the  eating- room,  poured  out  his 
qunntum,  left  it  standing  in  readi- 
ness, ooyered,  however,  with  paper, 
to  prevent  its  becoming  vspid,  and 
then  went  back  to  his  study^  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  guests, 
whom  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life 
he  never  received  but  in  full  dress. 

Thus  we  come  round  again  to  din- 
ner, and  the  reader  has  now  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  course  of  Kant's 
day;  the  rigid  monotony  of  which 
was  not  burdensome  to  him,  and  pro- 
bably contributed,  with  the  unifor. 
mity  of  his  diet,  and  other  habits  of 
the  same  regularity,  to  lengthen  his 
life.  On  this  consideration,  indeed^ 
he  had  come  to  regard  his  health  and 
his  old  age  as  in  a  great  measure  the 
product  of  his  own  exertions.  He 
spoke  of  himself  often  under  the  figure 
of  a  gymnastic  artist,  who  had  conti- 
nued for  i^early  fourscore  years  to 
•ttpport  his  balance  upon  the  slack- 
rope  of  life,  without  once  swerving  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  ^In  spite  of 
«very  illness  to  which  his  constitu- 
tional tendendeli  had  exposed  him, 
he  still  kept  his  position  in  life  tri- 
umphantly. However,he  wotdd  some« 
times  observe  sportively,  that  it  was 
leally  absurd,  and  a  sort  of  insult  to 
the  next  generation,  for  a  man  to  live 
80  long,  because  he  thus  interfered 
with  the  prospects  of  younger  people. 

This  anxious  attention  to  his  hedth 
accounts  for  the  great  interest  which 
he  attached  to  all  new  discoveries  in 
medicine,  or  to  new  ways  of  theori-i 
sing  on  the  old  ones.  As  a  work  of 
great  pretension  in  both  classes,  he  set 


the  highest  value  upon  the  theory  of 
the  Scotch  physician  Brown,  or  (as  it 
is  usually  called,  from  the  Latin 
name  of  its  author,)  the  Brunonian 
Theory.  No  sooner  had  Welkard 
adopted*  and  made  it  known  iii  Ger- 
many, than  Kant  became  familiar 
with  it.  He  considered  it  not  only  as 
a  great  step  taken  for  medicine,  but 
even  for  the  general  interests  of  man, 
and  fancied  that  in  this  he  saw  some* 
thing  analogous  to  the  course  which 
human  nature  has  held  in  still  more 
important  inquiries,  riz.  first  of  aU, 
a  continual  ascent  towards  the  more 
and  more  elaborately  complex,  and 
then  a  treading  back,  on  its  own  steps', 
towards  the  simple  and  elementary; 
Dr  Beddoes's  Essays,  also,  for  pro- 
ducing by  art  and  curing  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  the  method  of  Reich 
for  curing  fevers,  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  him;  which,  how« 
ever,  declined  as  those  novelties  (es- 

Secially  the  last)  began  to  sink  in  ere-' 
it.  As  to  Dr  Jenner's  discovery  of 
Yaccination,  he  was  less  favourably 
disposed  to  it ;  he  apprehended  dan- 
gerous consequences  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  brutal  miasma  into  the  hu- 
man blood,  or  at  least  into  the  lymph  ; 
and  at  any  rate  he  thought,  that,  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  variolous  infec-* 
tion,  it  required  a  much  longer  pro- 
bation. Groundless  as  all  these  views 
were,  it  was  exceedingly  entertaining 
to  hear  the  fertility  of  argument  aod 
analogy  which  he  brought  forward  to 
support  them.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  occupied  him  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  life,  was  the  theory  and  pheno- 
mena of  galvanism,  which,  however, 
he  nev^r  satisfactorily  mastered.  Au- 
gustin's  book  unon  this  subject  was 
about  the  last  tnat  he  read,  and  bis 
copy  still  retains  on  the  margin  his 
p^cil-marks  of  doubts,  queries,  and 
suggestions. 

The  infirmities  of  age  now  began  to 
steal  upon  Kant,  and  betrayed  them- 
idves  in  more  shapes  than  one.  Con- 
nected with  Kant's  prodigious  me- 
mory for  all  things  that  had  any  in- 
tellectual bearings,  he  had  from  youth 
laboured  under  an  unusual  weakneM 
of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  the  com- 


**  This  theory  was  afterwards  greatly  modified  in  Germany ;  and,  judging  from  the  - 
random  gUncet  which  I  throw  on  these  subjects,  I  belfeve  that  in  this  recast  it  siill 
keeps  its  ground  in  that  country. 
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inoD  aAin  of  ilaOy  life.  Some  re* 
mairkAble  imtaiiees  of  this  are  on  re-< 
cotdy  from  the  period  of  his  childish 
daj9 ;  and  now,  when  his  second  child* 
hood  was  oommencing,  this  infirmity 
inereiued  npon  him  very  sensibly. 
One  of  the  first  signs  was,  that  be  be- 
gan to  repeat  the  same  stories  more 
dian  once  on  the  same  day.  Indeed, 
the  decay  of  his  memory  was  too  pal- 
pable to  escape  his  own  notice ;  and, 
to  provide  against  it,  and  secure  him- 
self from  all  apprehension  of  inflicting 
tedium  upon  lus  guests,  he  began  to 
write  a  ayUabns,  or  list  of  themes,  for 
each  day's  oonTersatbn,  on  cards,  or 
the  ooTors  of  letters,  or  any  chance 
sorap  of  paper.  But  these  memoranda 
accamulated  so  fast  upon  him,  and 
were  so  easily  lost,  or  not  forthcoming 
at  the  proper  moment,  that  I  preTail- 
ed  on  bun  to  substitute  a  blank-paper 
book,  which  1  had  directed  to  be  made, 
and  which  still  remains,  with  some 
aftcting  memorials  of  his  own  eon- 
sdoos  weakness.  As  often  happens, 
however,  in  such  cases,  he  had  a  per- 
£eet  memory  for  the  remote  eyents  of 
his  life,  and  could  repeat  with  great 
readinesa,  and  without  once  stum- 
bling, very  long  passages  from  Ger- 
man or  Latin  poems,  especially  from 
the  iEneid,  whilst  the  very  words  that 
had  been  uttered  but  a  moment  before 
dropped  away  from  his  remembrance. 
The  past  came  forward  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  liTeliness  of  an  imme- 
diate existence,  whilst  the  present  fa- 
ded away  into  the  obscurity  of  infinite 
distance. 

Another  sign  of  his  mental  decay 
was  the  weakness  with  which  he  now 
began  to  theorize.  He  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  electricity.  A  singular 
mortality  at  this  time  prerailedamongst 
the  cats  of  Vienna,  Basle,  Copenhagen, 
and  other  places.  Cats  being  so  emi- 
nently an  electric  animal,  of  course 
he  attributed  this  epizootic  to  electri* 
dty.  During  the  same  period,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  a  peculiar  confi- 
gniation  of  clouds  prevailed;  this  he 
todc  as  a  collateral  proof  of  his  elec- 


trical hypothesis.  His  own  headachs> 
too,  which  in  all  probability  were  a 
mere  remote  effiwt  of  old  age,  and  a 
direct  one  of  an  inability  *  to  think  aa 
easily  and  as  severely  aa  formerly,  he 
explained  upon  the  same  principle. 
And  this  was  a  notion  of  which  his 
friends  were  not  anxious  to  disabuse 
him,  because,  as  something  of  the 
same  character  of  weather  (and  there- 
fore probably  the  same  general  ten- 
dency of  the  electric  power)  is  found 
to  prevail  for  whole  cydes  of  years, 
entrance  upon  another  cycle  held  out 
to  him  some  prospect  of  relief.  A  de^ 
lurion  which  secured  the  comforts  of 
hope  was  the  next  best  thing  to  an 
actual  remedy;  and  a  man  who,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  cured  of  his 
delusion,  *'cu%  demptua  per  vtm  mentii 
gratisatmut  error,"  might  reasonably 
have  exclaimed,  **  Pol,  tne  occidUtU, 


amicu 


Possibly  the  reader  may  suppose, 
that,  in  this  particular  instsnoe  of 
charging  his  own  decays  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  Kant  waa  ac- 
tuated by  the  weakness  of  vanity,  or 
some  unwillingness  to  face  the  real 
fact  that  his  powers  were  decaying; 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  his  own  condition, 
and,  as  early  aa  1799,  he  said,  in  my 
presence,  to  a  party  of  his  friends-*- 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  old,  and  weak, 
and  childish  ;  and  you  muat  treat  me 
as  a  child."  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  he  shrank  from  the  con- 
templation of  death,  which,  as  apo- 
plexy seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
pains  in  his  head,  might  have  happen- 
ed any  day.  But  neither  was  this  the 
case.  He  now  lived  in  a  continual 
state  of  resignation,  and  prepared  to 
meet  any  dispensation  of  Providence. 
*'  Gentlemen,"  said  he  one  day  to  his 
guests,  '*  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  I  assure 
you,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
if  I  were  this  night  to  be  made  sud- 
denly aware  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  being  summoned,  I  would  raise  my 
hands  to  heaven,  fold  them,  and  say. 
Blessed  be  God !  If  indeed  it  were  pos- 


*  Mr  Wasianski  is  quite  in  the  wrong  here.  If  the  hindeniDces  whicli  nature  pre- 
tented  to  the  act  of  thinking  were  now  on  the  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disposi. 
tk»  to  think,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  on  the  wane.  The  power  and  the  ha- 
bit  altering  in  proportion,  there  is  no  case  made  out  of  that  disturbed  equilibrium  to 
which  apparently  be  would  attribute  the  headachs.  But  the  fact  .in,  that,  if  he  had 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  Kaot*8  writings  as  with  Kant  personally,  he  would  have 
known,  that  some  af&ctio'n  of  the.  head  of  a  spasmodic  kind  was  oomj^ined  of  by  Kant 
atji  time  when  nobody  could  suspect  him  of  being  in  a  decaying  state. 
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eible  that  a  whisper  sach  as  this  couH 
reach  my  ear— Fourscore  years  thoit 
hast  livea,  in  which  time  thou  hast  in* 
flictedmuch  evil  upon  thyfellow-men, 
the  case  would  he  otherwise."  Who* 
soever  has  heard  Kant  speak  of  his 
own  deaths  will  bear  witness  to  the 
tone  of  earnest  sincerity  which^  on 
such  occasions,  marked  his  manner 
and  utterance. 

A  third  sign  of  his  decaying  facnl- 
ties  was,  that  he  now  lost  all  accurate 
measure  of  time.  One  minute,  nay, 
without  exaggeration,  a  much  less 
space  of  time,  stretched  out  in  his  ap« 

Srehensbn  of  things  to  a  wearisome 
uration.  Of  this  I  can  give  one  ra« 
ther  amusing  instance,  which  was  of 
constant  recurrence*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  year  of  his  bfe,  be  fell 
into  a  custom  of  taking  immediately 
after  dinner  a  cup  of  cofiee,  especially 
on  those  days  when  it  happened  that 
I  was  of  his  party.  And  such  was 
the  importance  he  attached  to  this  lit- 
tle pleasure,  that  he  would  even  make 
a  memorandum  beforehand,  in  the 
blank-paper  book  I  had  given  him, 
that  on  the  next  day  1  was  to  dine 
with  him,  and  consequently  that  there 
was  to  be  oofifee.  Sometimes  it  would 
happen,  that  the  interest  of  oonversa* 
tion  carried  him  past  the  time  at  which 
he  felt  the  craving  for  it ;  and  this  I 
was  not  sorrv  to  observe,  as  I  feared 
that  coffee,  which  he  had  never  been 
accustomed  to,*  might  disturb  his  rest 
at  night.  But,  if  this  did  not  happen, 
then  commenced  a  scene  of  some  into* 
test.  Coffee  must  be  brought  **  upon 
the  spot"  (a  word  he  had  constantly  in 
his  mouth  during  his  latter  days) "  in 
a  moment."  And  the  expressions  of 
bis  impatience,  though  from  old  habit 
still  gentle,  were  so  lively,  and  had  so 
much  of  infandnenatfettf  about  them, 
that  none  of  us  could  forbear  smiling. 
Knowing  what  would  happen,  I  hia 
taken  care  that  all  the  preparations 
should  be  made  beforehand :  the  cof* 
fee  was  ground ;  the  water  was  boil- 
ing ;  and  the  very  moment  the  word 
was  given,  his  servant  shot  in  like  an 
arrow,  and  plunged  the  coffee  into  the 
water.    All  that  remained,  therefore. 


was  togive  it  tune  to  boil  up.  Bat 
this  trifling  delay  seemed  unenduraUe 
to  Kant  All  consolations  were  thrown 
away  upon  him :  vary  the  formula  as 
we  mig^t,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply.  If  it  was  said — **  Dear  Pro- 
fessor, the  coffee  will  be  brought  up 
in  a  moment."—*'  Will  be !"  he  would 
say,  "  but  there's  the  rub,  that  it  only 
tot// be: 

*  Man  never  if,  but  always  to  he,  blest*  ** 

If  another  cried  out — '^  The  cof-* 
fee  is  coming  immediately."—''  Yes," 
he  would  retort,  "  and  so  is  the 
next  hour:  and,  by  the  way,  it'a 
about  that  length  of  time  that  I  have 
waited  for  it**  Then  he  would  col- 
lect himself  with  a  stoical  air,  and  say 
•~"  Well,  one  can  die  after  all :  it  ia 
but  dying ;  and,  in  the  next  worlds 
thank  God !  there  is  no  drinking  of 
coffee,  and  consequently  no— waiting 
for  it"  Sometimes  he  would  rise 
from  his  chair,  open  the  door,  and  cry 
out  with  a  feeble  querulousnesa-^ 
«' Coffee!  cofiee!"  Andwhenatlengtb 
he  heard  die  servant's  step  upon  the 
stairs,  he  would  turn  round  to  us, 
snd,  as  joyfully  as  ever  sailor  from 
the  mast-head,  be  would  call  out^ 
"  Land,  land !  my  dear  friends,  I  aee 
land." 

This  general  decline  in  Kant's  pow- 
ers, active  and  passive,  gradually 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  his  ha- 
bits of  life.  Heretofore,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  went  to  bed  at 
ten,  and  rose  a  little  before  ^ye.  The 
latter  practice  he  still  observed,  but 
not  the  other.  In  1808  he  retired  as 
early  as  nine,  and  afterwards  still  ear- 
lier. He  found  himself  so  much  re« 
freshed  by  this  addition  to  his  rea^ 
that  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  utter  a 
lu^iiiui,  as  over  some  great  discovery 
in  the  art  of  restoring  exhausted  na- 
ture: but  afterwards,  on  pushing  it 
still  farther,  he  did  not  find  the  suo- 
eess  answer  his  expectations.  Hia 
walks  he  now  limited  to  a  few  turns 
in  the  King's  gardens,  which  were  at 
no  great  distance  from  his  own  house. 
In  order  to  walk  more  firmly,  he  adopt- 
ed a  peculiar  method  of  stepping ;  he 


*  How  this  happened  to  be  the  case  in  Oennany,  Mr  Wasianski  has  not  explatned. 
Perhaps  the  English  merchants  at  Konigsberg,  being  amongst  Kant*s  oldest  and  mod 
intimate  Mends,  had  early  familiarizsd  him  to  the  practice  of  drinking  tea,  and  toother 
English  tastes.  However,  Jachmann  tells  os,  (p.  164,)  that  Kant  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  6aliee>  but  forced  himself  to  abstain  from  it  under  a  notion  that  it  was  very  un- 
wholesome. 
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emied  his  foot  to  the  gnmnd,  not  flames,  I  changed  the  fom  of  hiscap, 

forward,  and  obliquely,  butperpendi-  persuaded  him  to  arrange  the  candles 

enlarlj,  and  with  a  kind  of  stamp,  so  differently,  and  bad  a  decanter  of  wa« 

as  to  secure  a  larger  basts,  by  setting  ter  placed  constantly  by  his  side ;  and 

down  the  entire  sole  at  once.    Not-  in  this  way  I  applied  a  remedy  to  a 

withstanding  this  precaution,   upon  danger  which  would  else   probably 

ene  occasion  he  fell  in  the  street.    He  have  been  fiital  to  him. 

wBsquite  unable  to  raise  himself;  and  — - 

two  yovmg  ladies,  who  saw  the  acci-  From  the   sallies  of  impatienoef 

dent,  ran  to  his  assistance.    With  his  which  I  have  described  in  the  case  of 

usual  gracio«uneasof  manner  he  thank*  the  coffee,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  Uut 

ed  theok  fervently  fair  their  assistance,  with  the  increasing  infirmttiesof  Kant, 

and  nreaented  one  of  them  with  a  rose  would  grow  up  a  general  waywardness 

whicn  be  happened  to  have  in  his  and  obstinacy  of  temper.  For  my  own 

hand.    This  laidy  was  not  peraonslly  sake,  therefore,  and  not  less  for  his, 

known  to  Kant ;  but  she  was  greatly  I  now  laid  down  one  rule  for  my  fn« 

ddighted  with  his  little  present,  and  ture  conduct  in  his  house;  which  was, 

still  keeps  the  rose  as  a  fndl  memorial  that  I  would  on  no  occasion  sllow  mv* 

of  her  transitory  intenriew  with  the  reTerence  for  him  to  interfere  with 

great  philosopher.  the  firmest  expression  of  my  opinion 

Th»  accident,  as  I  have  reason  to  on  sutgects  rdating  to  his  own  health  ; 

ddnk,  waa  the  cause  of  his  henceforth  and  in  cases  of  great  importance,  that 

lenoonciDg  exercise  altogether.    All  I  would  make  no  comproause  with  hia 

Uboora,  even  that  of  rmin^,  were  particular  humours,  but  insist,,  not 

now  perfbnned  slowlv,  and  with  ma*  only  on  my  view  of  the  case,  but  also 

nifest  effiyrt;  and  tbose  which  cost  on  the  practical  adoption  of  my  Tiews; 

him  any  bodily  exertion  became  very  or,  if  this  were  refused  jne,  that  I 

exhausting  to  nim.    His  feet  refused  would  take  my  departure  at  once,  uid 

to  do  their  office  more  and  more ;  he  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  com- 

im  continually,  both  when  moring  fort  of  a  person  whom  I  had  no  power 

across  the  room  and  even  when  stand-  to  influence.    And  this  behariour  on 

ing  still :  yet  he  seldom  suflered  from  my  part  it  was  that  won  Kant's  confix 

diesefalla;  and  he  constantly  laughed  denoe;  for  there  was  nothing  which 

a;t  them,  msintaining,  that  it  was  im«  disgusted  him  so  much  as  any  ap« 

possible  he  could  hurt  himself,  from  proach  to  fawning  or  sycophancy.*-* 

the  extreme  lightness  of  his  person.  As  his  imbecility  increased,  ne  became 

which  waa  indeed   by  this  time  the  daily  more  liable  to  mental  delusions  ; 

merest  skeleton.     Very  often,  espe*  snd,  in  particular,  he  fell  into  many 

cially  in   the  morning,  he  chopped  fantastic  notious  about  the  conduct  of 

asleep  in  his  chair  from  pure  weari«  his  servants,  and,  in  consequence,  into 

ness:  on  these  occssions  he  fell  for-  apeevishmodeof  treating  tnem.  Upon 

ward  upon  die  floor,  and  lay  there  un«  these  occaaions  I  generally  observed  a 

abk  to  raise  faimsdf  up,  until  accident  deep  silence.  But  sometimes  he  woidd 

brought  one  of  his  servants  or  his  ask  me  for  my  opinion ;  and  when  this 

friends  into  the  room.    Afterwards  happened,  I  did  not  scruple  to  ssy, 

these  &ll8  were  prevented,  by  substi-  **  Ingenuously,  then,  J^ir  Professor,  I 

fating  a  diair  with  circular  supports,  think  that  you  are  in  the  wrong."— 

that  met  and  clasped  in  front.  *'  You  think  so?"    he  would  reply 

These  unseasonable  dozings  exposed  calmly,  at  the  same  time  asking  for 

him  to  another  danger.    He  fell  re»  my  reasona,  which  he  would  listen  to 

peatedly,    whilst .  reading,  with    his  with  great  patience,  and  openness  to 

head  into  the  candles;  a  cotton  night*  conviction.     Indeed  it  was  evident, 

esp  which  he  wore,  wss  instantly  in  that  the  firmest  opposition,  so  long  aa 

a  Uaxe,  and  flaming  about  his  head,  it  rested  upon  asagnable  grounds  and 

Whenever  this  happened,  Kant  be*  principles,    won   upon   his   regard ; 

haved  with  great  presence  of  mind*  whilst  his  own  nobleness  of  character 

Dinegavding  the  pain,  he  seiaed  the  still  moved  him  io  habitual  contempt 


_  cap,  drew  it  from  his  head,  for  timorous  and  partial  acquiescence 

laid  irquietly  on  the  floor,  snd  trod  in  his  opinions,  even  when  his  Infir- 

oat  the  flames  with  his  feet.    Yet,  aa  mities  made  him  most  anxioua  for 

this  Isst  act  brought  his  dressing-gown  such  acquiescence, 

into  a  dangerous  n^hboarfaood  to  the  Earlier  in  life  Kant  had  been  little 
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used  to  contradiction.     His  superb  years ;  and,  though  always  dull  aad 
understanding,  his  brilliancy  in  con-  stupid,  had,  in  the  early  part  of  this        i\ 
versation,  founded  in  part  upon  his  penod,  di8chai^;ed  his  duties  with  to«        •) 
ready  and  sometimes  rather  caustic  lerable  fidelity.    But  latterly,  presu-        \ 
wit,  and  in  part  upon  his  prodigious  ming  upon  his  own  indispensabWess,        iii 
command  of  knowledge — the  air  of  from  his  perfect  Jcnowledge  of  all  the        |^ 
noble  self-confidence  which  the  con-  domestic  arrangements,  and  upon  his        ii 
sciousness  of   these  advantages  im«  master's  weakness,  he  had  fallen  into        ^ 
pressed  upon  his  manners — ^andthege-  great  irregularities  and  neglect  of  his        ^j 
neral  knowkdge  of  the  severe  inno«  duties.    Kant  had  been  obliged,  theie*        ^ 
cence  of  his  life — all  combined  to  give  fore,  of  late  to  threaten  repeatedly  that        ,| 
him  a  station  of  superiority  to  others,  he  would  discharge  him.  I,  who  knew        „ 
which  generally  secured    him  from  that  Kant,  though  one  of  Uie  kindest-       ^, 
open  contradiction.    And  if  it  some«  hearted  men,  was  also  one  of  the  finn« 
times  happened  that  he  met  a  noisy  est,  foresaw  that  this  discharge,  once       \ 
and  intemperate  opposition,  supported  given,  would  be  irrevocable :  for  the       j,, 
by  any  pretences  to  wit,  he  usually  word  of  Kant  waa  as  sacred  as  other       ^ 
withdrew  himself  from  that  sort  of  men's  oaths.   Consequently,  upon  eve-       .i 
unprofitable  altercation  with  dignity,  ry  opportunity,  I  remoubtrated  with       y 
by  contriving  to  give  such  a  turn  to  Lampe  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct,       ^ 
the  conversation  as  won  the  general  and  his  wife  joined  me  on  these  occa-       ? 
favour  of  the  company  to  himself,  and  sions.    Inde«i,  it  was  high  time  that 
impressed  silence,  or  modesty  at  least,  a  change  should  be  made  in  some  quar*       f 
upon  the  boldest  disputant.    From  a  ter ;  for  it  now  became  dangerous  to 
person  so  little  familiar  with  opposi-  leave  Kant,  who  was  constanUy  falling 
tion,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  an-  from  weakness,  to  the  care  of  an  old 
ticipated  that  he  should  daily  surren-  ruffian,  who  was  himself  apt  to  &U 
der  his  wishes  to  mine — ^if  not  with-  from  intoxication.  .  The  fact  was,  Uiat 
out  discussion,  yet  always  without  dis-  from  the  moment  I  undertook  the  ma- 
pleasure.  So,  however,  it  was.  No  ha-  nagement  of  Kant's  afiairs,  Lampe  saw 
bit,  of  whatever  long  standing,  could  there  was  an  end  to  his  old  system  of 
be  objected    to  as  injurious  to  his  abusing  his  master's  confidence  in  pe- 
health,  but  he  would  generally  re-  cuniary  afikirs,  and  the  other  advan-      ^ 
nonnce  it.    And  he  had  this  excellent  tages  which  he  took  of  hia  helpless  sL- 
custom  in  such  cases,  that  either  he  tuation.    This  made  him  desperate, 
would  resolutely  and  at  once  decide  and  he  behaved  worse  and  worse ; 
for  his  own  opinion,  or,  if  he  profess-  until  one  morning,  in  January  1808, 
ed  to  follow  his  friend's,  he  would'  Kant  told  me,  that,  humiliating  as  he 
follow  it  sincerely,  and  not  try  it  un-  felt  such  a  confession,  the  fact  wsa, 
fairly  by  trying  it  imperfectly.    Any  that  Lamne  had  just  treiit^  him  in  a 
plan,  however  trifling,  which  he  had  way  which  he  was  ashamed  to  repeat* 
once  consented  to  adopt  on  the  sug-  I  was  too  much  shocked  to  distress 
gestion  of  another,  was  never  after-  him  bv  inquiring  into  the  particulars, 
wards  defeated  or  embarrassed  by  un-  But  tne  result  was,  that  Kant  now 
seasonable  interposition  from  his  own  insisted,  temperately  but  firmly,  on 
humours.    And  thus,  the  very  period  Lampe's   dismissal.     Accordingly,  a 
of  his  decay  drew  forth  so  many  fresh  new  servant,  of  the  name  of  Kauf- 
expressions  of  his  character,  in  its  mann,  was  immediately  engaged ;  and 
amiable  or  noble  features,^  as  daily  in-  on  the  next  day  Lampe  was  discharged 
creased  my  aflPection  and  reverence  for  with  a  handsome  pension  for  life, 
his  person.  Here  I  must  mention  a  little  cir* 
Having  mentioned  his  servants,  I  cumstance    which    does    honour   to 
shall  here  take  occasion  to  give  some  Kant's  benevolence.    In  his  last  wi]l> 
account  of  his  man-servant   Lampe.  on  the  assumption  that  Lampe  would 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Kant,  in  continue  with  him  to  his  aeath,  he 
his  old  age  and  infirmities,  that  this  had  made  a  very  liberal  provision  fiir 
man  also  became  old,  and  subject  to  him ;  but  upon  this  new  airangenienl 
a  different  sort  of  infirmities.    This  of  the  pension,  which  was  to  take  effect 
Lampe  had  originally  served  in  the  immeaiately,  it  became  neoeasarv  to 
Prussian  army ;  on  quitting  which  he  revoke  that  part  of  his  will,  which  be 
entered  the  service  of  Kant.    In  this  did  in  a  separate  codicil^  that  began 
situation  he  had  lived  about  forty  thus :— •'<  In  consequence  of  the  ill  be 
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Wi0iir  of  my  servant  £«inpe,  t  thiiik  hearitw  had  began  to  IkO;  by  which 

nt,  fte.    But  doon  after,  connderiog  in^tDs  oe  was  spared  many  an  exhibit 

flittsiieh  a  record  oF  Latnpe's  miscon-  tion  of  hateful  passions  and  ruffian 

duetmight  be  seriously  injurious  to  his  violence,  which  annoyed  his  guests 

tnutests,  he  cmncelled.  the  passase,  and  and  friends.    But  now  all  things  had 

apnased  it  in  sucli  a  way,  that  no  changed :  deen  silence  reigned  in  the 

true  lemained  beliind  of  his  just  dis-  pantry ;   the  Kitchen  rang  no  mor^ 

pleisure.     And.  Us  benign  nature  wai  with  martial  idarms ;    and  the  hall 

gratified  with  Itno^win^,  that,  this  one  was  unvexed  with  skirmish  or  pursuit, 

tentence  blotted  ont^  there  remained  Yet  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 

Do  odier  in  all  his  mimerous  writings,  to  Kant,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eighty 

{nabHihed  or  conftdential,  which  stx^e  changes,  eten  for  the  better,  were  not 

the  kngaase  of  anger,  or  coidd  leave  welcome :  so  intense  had  been  the  uni« 

iny  ground  for  doiintiBg  that  he  died  formity  of  his  life  and  habits,  that 

in  charity  with  all  the  world.    Upon  the  least  innovation  in  the  arrange- 

LuDpe'a  calling  to  demand  a  written  ment  of  articles  as  trifling  as  a  pen- 

duracter,  he  waa^  however,  a  good  deal  kniib,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  disturbed 

embarrassed;  hla  stem  reverence  for  him;    and  not  merely  if  they  were 

troth  be&ag,  in  this  instance,  armed  pushed  two  or  three  inches   out  of 

i|5Binst  the  first  impulses  of  his  kind«  their  customary  position,  but  even  if 

nets.  Lxmg  and  anxiously  he  sat,  with  they  were  laid  a  little  awry :  and  as  to 

the  terdflcate  lying  before  him,  de-  larger  objects,  such  as  chairs,  &c.  any 

\       bating  how   he    aboidd  AH   up  the  disJbcation  of  their  usual  arrangement, 

Uai^.    I  was  ptresent,  but  in  such  a  any  transposition,  or  addition  to  their 

natter  |  did  not  take  the  liberty  of  number,  perfectly  confounded  him ; 

somesting  any  advice.     At  last,  he  andhis  eye  appeared  restlessly  to  haunt 

tM  his  pen,  and  filled  up  the  blank  the  seat  of  the  mal-arrangement,  until 

aa  fottolra  ; — **  — —  has  served  me  the  ancient  order  was  restored.    With 

long  and  fidthftiUv," — [[for  Kant  was  such  habits  the  reader  may  conceive 

not  aware  that  be  bad  robbed  him)]—  bow  distressing  it  must  have  been  to 

"  bat  did  not  display  those  particular  him,  at  this  period  of  decaying  powers, 

qualifications   which  fitted  him    fbr  to  adaj^t  himself  to  a  new  servant,  a 

waitiiu^  oa  an  old  and  infirm  man  like  new  voice,  a  new  step,  &c 

myaetf**  Aware  of  this,  I  had  on  the  day  be* 

This aceneofdistnrbanceover,  which  fore  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  writ- 

to  Kant,  a  lovef  of  peace  and  tranquil*  ten  down  for  the  new  servant  upon  a 

fityj    caused  a  shock  that  he  would  sheet  of  paper,  the  entire  routme  of 

gladly  have  been  spared ;  it  was  for*  Kant's  dsdly  life,  down  to  the  minu* 

Innate  diat  no  other  of  that  nature  oc-  test  and  most  trivial  circumstances  ; 

coned  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  all  which  he  mastered  wiUi  the  great- 

Sanfknann,  we  successor  of  Lampe,  eat  rapidity.    To  make  sure,  however, 

tomed  ont  to  be  a  respectable  and  up-  we  went  urough  a  rehearsal  of  the 

light  man,  and  soon  conceived  a  great  whole  ritual ;  1^  performing  the  msim 

attachment   to  his  master's  person,  noeuvres,  I  looking  on  and  giving  the 

Things  now  put  on  a  new  noe  in  word.    Still  I  felt  uneasy  at  the  ides 

Kant^  fhmily :  by  the  removal  of  one  of  his  being  left  entirely  to  his  own 

€li  the  belligerents,  peace  was  once  .discretion  on  his  first  a^ntt  in  good 

UMire  restor^'  amongst  his  servants';  earnest,  and  therefor^  I  made  a  point 

for  hitherto  there  had  been  eternal  of  attending  on  this  important  day; 

wars   between  Lampe  and  the  cook,  and  in  the  few  instances  where  the 

Sometimes  it  was  Lampe  that  caif*  new  recruit  missed  the  accurate  ma* 

lied  a  war  of  aggression   into  the  nomvre,  a  glance  or  a  nod  fbom  me 

cook's  territory  of  the  kitchen ;  some*  easily  made  him  comprehend  his  fait* 

times  it  was  the  cook  that  reyeii*  ure. 

g^  these   insults,   by  sallying   out  One  part  only  there  was  of  the  daily 

apon  Lismpe  in  the  neutrsd  ground  ceremonial,  where  all  of  us  were  at  a 

of  the  hall,    or  invaded   him  ev^  loss,  as  it  was  a  part  which  no  mortal 

in  bis  own  sanctuary  of  the  butler^s  eyes  had  ever  witnessed  but  those  of 

pantry.     The  uproars  were  everlast-  Lampe :  this  was  breakfast.     How* 

ing ;  and  thus  far  it  was  fortunate  for  ever,  that  we  might  do  all  in  our 

the  peace  of  the  philosopher,  that  his  power,  I  myself  attended  at  four  o'clock 
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in  the  moroiDg.  The  day  happened^ 
as  I  remember^  to  be  the  Ist  of  Fe- 
bruary 1802.  Precisely  at  five,  Kant 
made  his  appearance;  and  nothing 
could  equal  nis  astonishment  on  find- 
ing me  in  the  room.  Fresh  from  the 
confusion  of  dreaming,  and  bewildered 
alike  by  the  sight  of  his  new  servant^ 
by  Lampe's  absence,  and  by  my  pre- 
sence, he  could  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  mv  ▼!« 
•it  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in- 
deed ;  and  we  would  now  have  given 
any  money  to  that  learned  person  who 
could  have  instructed  us  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  breakfast  table.  But 
this  was  a  mystery  revealed  to  none 
but  Lampe.  At  length  Kant  took  this 
task  upon  himself;  and  apparently  all 
was  now  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Yet 
still  it  struck  me  that  he  was  under 
some  embarrassment  or  constraint. 
Upon  this  I  said — that,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  would  take  a  cup>  of  tea, 
and  afterwards  smoke  a  pipe  with  him. 
He  accepted  my  offer  with  his  usual 
courteous  demeanour ;  but  seemed 
unable  to  famiharise  himself  with  the 
novelty  of  his  situation.  I  was  at  this 
time  sitting  directly  opposite  to  him  ; 
and  at  last  he  frankly  told  me,  but 
with  the  kindest  and  most  apologetic 
air,  that  he  was  really  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging  that  I  would  sit  out 
of  his  sight ;  for  that,  having  sat  alone 
at  the  breakfast  table  for  considerably 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  could  not 
abruptly  adapt  his  mind  to  a  change  in 
this  respect :  and  he  found  his  thoughts 
very  sensibly  disturbed.  I  did  as  he 
desired;  the  servant  retired  into  an 
anteroom,  where  he  waited  within 
call ;  and  Kant  recovered  his  wonted 
composure.  Just  the  same  scene  pass- 
ed  over  again,  when  I  called  at  the 
same  hour  on  a  fine  summer  morning 
some  months  after. 

Henceforth  all  went  right:  or,  if 
occasionally  some  little  mistake  oc- 
curred, Kant  shewed  himself  very 
considerate  and  indulgent,  and  would 
remark  of  his  own  accord,  that  a  new 
servant  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
all  his  peculiar  ways  and  humours. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  man 
adapted  himself  to  Kant's  scholarlike 
taste,  in  a  way  which  Lampe  was  in- 
capable of  doing.  Kant  was  some- 
what fastidious  in  matters  of  pronun- 
'ciation :  and  this  man  had  a  great  fa- 
cility in  catching  the  ^rue  sound  of 


Latin  words,  the  titles  of  books,  and 
the  names  or  designations  of  Kant's 
friends,  not  one  of  which  acoomplidKi 
ments  could  Lampe,  the  most  insuf- 
ferable of  blockheads,  ever  attain  to. 
In  particular,  I  have  been  told  by 
Kant's  old  friends,  that  for  the  space 
of  more  than  thirty  years,   during 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  newspaper  published  by 
Hartung,  Lampe  delivered  it  with  the 
same  identical  blunder  on  every  day 
of  publication. — *^  Mr  Professor,  here 
is  Hartmann'«  journal."    Upon  whidi 
Kant  would  reply— ^'£h!  what?— 
What's  that  you  say?    Hartmann's 
journal  ?    I  tell  you,  it  is  not  Hart- 
mann,  but  Hartung :  now,  repeat  it 
after  me — ^not  Hartmann,  but  Har- 
tung."   Then  Lampe,  looking  sulk^, 
and  drawing  himself  up  with  the  stiff 
air  of  a  soldier  on  guard,  and  in  the 
ver^   same   monotonous    tone  with 
which  he  had  been  used  to  sing  out 
his  challenge  of— KTAo  goes   there  f 
would    roar— >'^  not    Hartmann    but 
Hartung."— «  Now    again  !"  •  Kant 
would  say:   on  which  again  Lampe 
roared — "  not  Hartmann,  but  Har- 
tung."—"Now  a  third  time,"  cried 
Kant :  on  which  for  a  third  time  the 
unhappy  Lampe  would  howl  out— 
**  not  Hartmann,  but  Hartung.*'  And 
this  whimsical  scene  of  parade  duty 
was  continually  repeated :  duly  as  the 
day  of  publication  came,  the  irre- 
claimable old  dunce  was  put  through 
the  same  manoeuvres,  which  were  as 
invariably  followed  by  the  same  blun- 
der on  the  next   In  spite,  however,  of 
this  advantage,  in  the  new  servant,  and 
his  general  superiority  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Kant's  nature  was  too  kind 
and  good,  and  too  indulgent  to  all 
people's  infirmities  but  his  own,  not 
to  miss  the  voice  and  the  ''  old  fami- 
liar face  "  that  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  for  forty  years.     And  I  met 
with  what  struck  me  as  an  affectii^ 
instance  of  Kant's  yearning  after  his 
old  good-for-nothing  servant  in  his 
memorandum- book :  other  people  re- 
cord what   they  wish  to  remember; 
but  Kant  had  here  recorded  what  he 
was  to  forget    "  Mem. ;   Feb.  1S03, 
the  name  of  Lampe  must  now  be  re- 
membered no  more." 
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In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1802,  I 
advised  Kant  to  take  the  air.  It  was 
very  long  since  he  had  been  out  of 
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doors;*  and  walking  was  now  oat  of  tempted  to  smoke  a  little.  After  thiv^ 
&e  question.  But  I  thought  the  mo-  he  sat  and  sunned  himself^  listening 
tion  of  a  carriage  and  the  air  would  with  delight  to  the  warbling  of  birds, 
be  likely  to  revive  him.  On  the  power  which  congregated  in  great  numbera 
<X  yenia]  sights  and  sounds  I  did  not  about  this  spot.  He  distinguished 
much  rely ;  for  these  had  long  ceased  averjr  bird  by  its  song,  and  called  it 
to  afiect  him.  Of  all  the  changes  bv  its  right  name.  After  staying 
that  spring  brings  with  it,  there  was  aoout  half  an  hour,  we  set  off  on  our 
one  only  that  now  interested  Kant ;  homeward  journey,  Kant  still  cheer-* 
sad  he  longed  for  it  with  an  eagerness  ful,  but  apparently  satiated  with  his 
and  intensity  of  expectation,  that  it  day's  enjoyment, 
was  almost  painful  to  witness:  this  I  had  on  this  occasion  purposely 
was  the  return  of  a  hedge-sparrow  avoided  taking  him  to  any  pubhc  gar- 
that  sang  in  his  garden,  and  before  dens,  that  I  might  not  oisturb  his 
his  windaw.  This  bird,  either  the  pleasure  by  exposing  him  fto  the  dis« 
same,  or  one  of  the  next  generation,  tressing  gaze  of  public  curiosity.  How- 
had  song  for  years  in  the  same  situa-  ever,  it  was  known  in  Konigsberg  that 
tion ;  and  Kant  grew  uneasy  when  Kant  had  gone  out ;  and  accordingly^ 
ihe  cold  weather,  lasting  longer  than  as  the  carriage  moved  through  the 
nsoal,  retarded  its  return.  Like  Lord  streets  which  led  to  his  residence, 
Baeon^  indeed,  he  had  a  childlike  love  there  was  a  general  rush  from  aJl  quar- 
fi>r  birds  in  general,  and  in  particular,  ters  in  that  direction,  and,  when  we 
took  pains  to  encourage  the  sparrows  turned  into  the  street  where  the  house 
to  build  above  the  windows  of  his  stood,  we  found  it  already  choked  up 
studv ;  and  when  this  happened,  ([as  with  people.  As  we  slowly  drew  up 
it  Often  did,  from  the  silence  which  to  the  door,  a  lane  was  formed  in  the 
prevailed  in  his  study,)  he  watched  crowd,  through  which  Kant  was  led,  I 
their  proceedings  with  Uie  delight  and  and  my  friend  supporting  him  on  our 
the  tCTdemess  which  others  give  to  a  arms.  Looking  at  the  crowd,  I  obser- 
hnman  interest.  To  return,  to  the  ved  the  faces  of  many  persons  of  rank, 
point  I  was  speaking  of,  Kant  was  at  and  distinguished  strangers,  some  of 
nrst  very  unwilling  to  accede  to  my  whom  now  saw  Kant  for  the  first  time, 
]jfopo8al  of  going  abroad.  ^'  I  shall  and  many  of  them  for  the  last. 
smk  down  in  the  carriage,"  said  he.  As  the  winter  of  1802-3  approach* 
''  and  faU  together  like  a  heap  of  old  ed«  he  complained  more  than  ever  of 
lags.'*  But  I  persisted  with  a  gentle  an  affection  of  the  stomach,  which  no 
importunity  in  urging  him  to  the  at-  medical  man  had  been  able  to  miti- 
tempt,  assuring  him  that  we  would  re-  gate,  or  even  to  explain.  The  winter 
torn  immediately  if  he  found  the  ef-  passed  over  in  a  complaining  way :  he 
fint  too  much  for  him.  Accordingly,  was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  for  the 
upon  a  tolerably  warm  day  of  earlyt  hour  of  dismission.  **  I  can  be  of  ser- 
sammer,  I,  and  an  old  friend  of  Kant's,  vice  to  the  world  no  more,"  said  he, 
acoompsmied  him  to  alittle  place  which  **  and  am  a  burden  to  myself."  Often 
I  rented  in  the  country.  As  we  drove  I  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  by  the 
through  the  streets,  Kant  was  delight-  anticipation  of  excursions  that  we 
ed  to  find  that  he  could  sit  upright,  would  make  together  when  summer 
and  bear  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  came  again.  On  these  he  calculated 
and  seemed  to  draw  youthful  pleasure  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  he  had 
from  the  sight  of  the  towers  and  other  made  a  regular  scale  or  classification 
public  buildings,  which  he  had  not  of  them — 1.  Airings;  %  Journeys;  3. 
seen  for  years.  We  reached  the  place  Travels.  And  nothing  could  equal  the 
of  our  destination  in  high  spirits,  yearning  impatience  expressed  for  the 
Kant  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  at-  coming  of  spring  and  summer,  not  so 


*  Wasianski  here  retams  thanks  to  some  unknown  person,  who,  having  observed 
that  Kant  in  his  latter  walks  took  pleasure  in  leaning  against  a  particular  wall  to 
view  the  prospect,  had  caused  a  seat  to  be  fixed  at  that  point  for  his  use. 

f  Mr  Wasianski  says — laU  in  summer :  but,  as  he  elsewhere  describes  by  the  same 
expression  of  **  late  in  summer,**  a  day  which  was  confessedly  before  the  longest  day, 
and  as  the  multitude  of  birds  which  continued  to  sing  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  the  summer  could  be  very  fax  advanced,  I  have  translated  accordingly. 
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much  for  thdr  own  peculiar  attrao*  sure  to  find  his  muter  out  of  bed,  and 
tions^  as  because  they  were  the  seasons  often  making  his  way  in  terror  to. 
for  travelling.  In  his  memorandum-  some  other  part  of  the  house.  The 
book,  he  made  this  note:— *'^  The  weakness  of  nis  feet  exposed  him  to 
three  summer-months  are  June,  July,  such  dreadful  falls  on  these  oocasiona, 
and  August" — meaning  that  they  were  that  at  length  (but  with  much  diffi* 
the  three  months  for  trayelling.  And  culty)  I  persuaded  him  to  let  his  ser- 
in coDversation  be  expressed  the  fe«  vant  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him^ 
verish  strength  of  his  wishes  so  plaint-  self. 

ively  and  aflfectingly,  that  every  body  The  morbid  affection  of  the  stomach 

was  drawn  into  powerful  sympathy  began  now  to  be  more  and  more  di8« 

with  him,  and  wished  for  some  magi-  tressing ;  and  he  tried  various  appU- 

cal  means  of  ante-dating  the  course  of  cations,  which  he  had  formerly  been 

the  seasons.  loud  in  condemning,  such  as  a  few 

In  this  winter  his  bedroom  was  of-  drons  of  mm  upon  a  piece  of  sugar, 

ten  warmed.    This  was  the  room  in  napntha,*  &c.     But  all  these  were 

which  he  kept  his  little  collection  of  only  palliatives ;  for  his  advanced  age 

books,  of  about  450  volnmea,  chiefly  precluded  the  hope  of  a  radical  cure, 

presentation-copies  from  the  authors.  His  dreadflil  dreams  became  contina- 

It  may  seem  singular  that  Kant,  who  ally  more  appalling :  single  scenes,  or 

read  so  extensively,  should  have  no  passages  in  these  dreams,  were  soffi- 

larger  library ;  but  he  had  less  need  cient  to  compose  the  whole  course  of 

of  one  than  most  scholars,  having  in  mighty  tragedies,  the  impression  from 

his  earlier  years  been  librarian  at  the  which  was  so  profound  as  to  stretch 

Royal  Library  of  the  Castle :  and  since  far  into  his  waking  hours.    Amongst 

then  having  enjoyed  from  the  liberal-  other  phantasmata  more  sliocking  and 

ity  of  Hartknocn,  his  publisher,  (who,  indescribable,  his  dreanna  constaqdy 

in  his  turn,  had  profited  by  the  libe-  represented  to  him  the  forms  of  mur- 
ral  terms  on  which  Kant  nad  made .  derers  advancing  to  his  i bedside;  and 

over  to  him  the  copyright  of  his  own  so  agitated  was  he  by  the  awful  trains 

works,)  the  first  sight  of  every  new  of  phantoms  that  swept  past  him 

book  that  appeared.  nightly,  that  in  the  first  confusion  of 

— *<— ^  awaking  be  generally  mistook  his  ser- 

At  the  dose  of  this  winter,  that  is  vant,  who  was  hastening  to  his  assist^ 
in  1803,  Kant  first  began  to  complain  ance,  for  a  murderer.  In  the  daj*. 
of  unpleasapt  dreams,  sometimes  of  time  we  often  conversed  upon  these 
very  terrific  ones,  which  awakened  shadowy  illusions;  and  Kant,  with 
him  in  great  agitation.  Oftentimes  his  usual  spirit  of  stoical  contempt 
melodies,  wjiich  he  had  heard  in  ear-  for  nervous  weaknesses  of  every  aor^ 
liest  youth  sung  in  the  streets  of  K5-  laughed  at  them ;  and,  to  fortii^  his 
nigsberg,  resounded  painfully  in  his  own  resolution  to  contend  against 
ears,  and  dwelt  upon  them  in  a  way  them,  he  wrote  do?m  in  his  memoran- 
from  which  no  efforts  of  abstraction  dum-book,  **  There  must  be  no  yield- 
could  release  him.  These  kept  him  ing  to  panics  of  darkness."  At  my 
awake  to  unseasonable  hours ;  and  of-  sugg^estion,  however,  he  now  burned 
ten  when,  after  long  watching,  he  had  a  ^ght  in  his  chamber,  so  placed  as 
fallen  asleep,  however  deep  nis  sleep  that  the  rays  miffht  be  shaded  from  bis 
might  be,  it  was  suddenly  broken  up  face.  At  first  ne  was  very  averse  to 
by  terrific  dreams,  which  alarmed  him  this,  though  gradually  he  became  re- 
beyond  description.  Almost  every  conciled  to  it.  But  that  he  could  bear 
night  the  bell-rope,  which  communi-  it  at  all,  was  to  me  an  expression  of 
cated  with  a  bell  in  the  room  abqve  the  great  revolution  accomplished  by 
his  own,  where  his  servant  slept,  was  the  terrific  agency  of  his  dreams* 
pulled  violently,  and  with  the  utmost  Heretofore,  darkness  and  utter  silence 
agitation.  No  matter  how  fast  the  were  the  two  pillars  on  which  his  sle^ 
servant  might  hurry  down,  he  was  rested:  no  step  must  approach  his 
almost  always  too  late,  and  was  pretty  room ;  and  as  to  light,  if  he  saw  but 

*  For  Kant's  particular  complaint,  as  described  by  other  biographers,  a  qaarter 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  12  hours,  would  have  been  the  best  remedy,  perii»ps  a 
perlcct  remedy. 
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a  moonbeim  penetrating  a  oerice  of 
the  ahatteTs,  it  made  mm  unhapp  j ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  windows  of  his  bed- 
chamber w^te  barricadoed  night  and 
day.  But  now  darkness  was  a  terror 
to  him,  and  silence  an  oppression.  In 
additioD  to  his  lamp,  therefore,  he  had 
now  a  repeater  in  his  room ;  the  sound 
was  at  first  too  loud,  but,  after  muf- 
flii^  die  hammer  with  doth,  both  the 
ticking  and  the  striking  became  com- 
pnWnyb^^^  sounds  to  hun. 

At  this  time  (spring  of  1803)  his 
ifvpetite  began  to  fail,  which  I  thought 
no  gpod  sign.    Manj  persons  insist 
that  Kant  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 
too  much  for  health.*  I,  however,  can^^ 
not  aasent  to  this  opinion ;  for  he  ate 
but  once  a-day,  and  drank  no  beer. 
Of  this   liquor  (I   mean  the  strong 
bbck  beer)  he  was  indeed  the  most 
determinea  enemy.     If  ever  a  man 
died  prematurely,.  Kant  would  say — 
''  He  haa  been  dirinking  beer,  I  pre* 
some."    Or,  if  another  were  indispo- 
sed, you  might  be  sure  he  would  ask, 
*'  But  does  he  drink  beer  ?"    And,  ao« 
cording  to  the  answer  on  this  point,  ha 
rq;ulated  his  anticipations  for  the  pa- 
tient.  Strongbeer,  in  short,  he  uniform- 
ly  midntsin^  to  be  a  slow  noisQn.  Vol- 
taure,  by  the  war,  had  said  to  a  young 
physician  who  denounced  oo£fee  under 
the  same  bad  name  of  a'^  slow  poison,*' 
"You've  right  there,  my  friend,  how- 


ever; slow  it  is,  and  homblT  dow; 
for  I  have  been  drinking  it  tfiese  7Q 

Sears,  and  it  has  not  kilkd  me  yet ;" 
ut  this  was  an  snswer  which,  m  the 
case  of  bear,  Kant  would  not  allow 
of. 

On  the  89d  of  April,  1803,  his  birth- 
day, the  last  which  he  lived  to  see, 
was  celebrated  in  a  Aill  assembly  of 
his  friends.  This  festival  he  had  long 
looked  forward  to  with  great  expeeta* 
tion,  and  delighted  even  to  hear  the 
progress  made  in  the  preparations  for 
it.  But  when  the  day  came,  the  over* 
excitement  and  tension  of  expectation 
seemed  to  have  defeated  itself.  He 
tried  to  appear  happy ;  but  the  bustle 
of  a  numerous  company  confounded, 
and  distressed  him;  and  his  spirits 
were  manifestly  forced.  He  seemed 
first  to  revive  to  any  real  aense  of  plea- 
sure at  night,  when  the  company  had 
departed,  and  he  was  undressiog  in 
his  study.  He  then  talked  with  much 
pleasure  about  the  presents  which^ 
as  usual,  would  he  made  to  his  ser- 
vants on  this  occasion ;  for  Kant  was 
never  happy  himself,  unless  he  saw  all 
around  nim  happy.  He  was  a  great 
maker  of  presents;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  no  toleration  for  the  stn« 
died  th^trical  effect,  the  accompani- 
ment of  formal  congratulations,  and 
the  sentimental  pathos  with  which 
birthoday  presents  are  made  in  Ger-i 
many.t— In  all  this,   his  masouline 


*  Who  iheM  worthy  peopis  wen  that  critldsed  Kant*B  eating,  it  not  aoentioiied. 
They  ooold  have  had  no  opponunity  of  exeiciting  their  abilities  on  this  question, 
ciccpt  as  hosts,  guests,  oc  ftlkiw^guesn ;  and  in  any  of  those  chaneten,  a  gentte<» 
man^  one  would  suppose,  must  fesl  hiniself  decrsded  by  directing  bis  attention  to  a 
point  of  that  nature.  However,  the  merits  of  me  case  stand  thus  between  the  par- 
ties :  Kant,  it  is  agreed  by  all  his  biographers,  ate  only  onee  a^dsy ;  for  as  to  hia 
bveakfiist,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  weak  infusion  of  tea,  (vide  Jachmann*a 
lietten,  p.  183,)  with  no  bread,  or  eatable  of  any  kind.  Now,  hia  ciitica,  by  general 
eoofcnion,  ate  their  way,  from  ^  mom  to  dewy  eve,**  through  the  following  course  of 
meak :  1.  Breakfoat  early  in  the  moming ;  2.  Breakfast  A  la  Jburehette  about  10 
A.  V. ;  S.  Dinner  at  one  or  two ;  4.  Vesper  Brod ;  6.  Abend  Brod ;  all  which  does 
reaUy  seem  a  very  fair  allowance  for  a  man  who  means  to  lecture  upon  abstinence  at 
night.  Bot  I  shall  cot  this  matter  short  by  stating  one  plain  fact  9  there  were  two 
things,  and  no  more,  for  which  Kant  had  an  inordinate  craving  during  hia  whole 
fife ;  these  were  tobacco  and  coffee  {  and  from  both  these  he  abstained  ahnoat  alto* 
getber,  merely  under  a  sense  of  duty,  resting  probably  upon  erroneous  grounds.  Of 
the  fizat  he  allowed  himself  a  very  small  quantity  (and  everybody  knows  that  tempsv 
rsnce  is  a  more  difficult  ▼irtne  than  abstinence) ;  of  the  dtust  none  at  all,  until  the 
kbottiB  of  his  lifo  were  aecomplished. 

f  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  teste  of  Kant  was  entirely  English  and 
Boman  $  as,  on  the  other  hand,  some  eminent  Englishmen,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have, 
on  this  very  point,  shewn  the  effeminacy  and  faUetto  taste  of  the  Oermaos.  In  par* 
ticolar,  Mr  Coleridge,  describing  in  The  Frioid,  the  custom  amongst  Geraian  ctiil- 
dren  of  making  presents  to  their  parents  on  Christmas  Eve,  (a  custom  which  he 
unaccountably^  supposes  to  be  peculiar   to    Ratzburg^)   represents  the   mother   as 
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taste  gave  bim  a  sense  of  something 
fa(U  and  ludicrous. 

The  summer  of  1803  was  now  come> 
and,  visiting  Kant  one  day,  I  was 
thunderstruck  to  hear  him  direct  me, 
in  the  most  serious  tone,  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  an  extensive 
foreign  tour.  I  made  no  opposition, 
but  asked  his  reasons  for  such  a  plan  : 
he  alleged  the  miserable  sensations  he 
bad  in  his  stomach,  which  were  no 
longer  endurable.  Knowing  what 
power  over  Kant  a  quotation  from  a 
Roman  poet  had  always  had,  I  simply 
rephed — '*  Post  equitem  sedet  atra 
cura,"  and  for  the  present  he  said  no 
more.  But  the  touching  and  pathetic 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  conti- 
nually ejaculating  prayers  for  warmer 
weather,  made  it  doubtful  to  me  whe- 
ther his  wishes  on  this  point  ought 
not,  partiaUy  at  least,  to  be  gratiii^ ; 
and  I  therefore  proposed  to  him  a  little 
excursion  to  the  cottage  we  had  visit- 
ed the  year  before.  **  Anywhere," 
said  he,  ''no  matter  whither,  provi- 
ded it  be  far  enough.'*  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,  therefore,  we  ex- 
ecuted this  scheme:  on  getting  into 
the  carriage,  the  order  of  the  day  with 
Ejtnt  was,  '*  Distance,  distance.  Only 
let  us  go  far  enough,"  said  he:  but 
scarcely  had  we  readied  the  city-gates 
before  the  journey  seemed  already  to 
have  lasted  too  long.  On  reaching  the 
cottage,  we  found  coffee  waiting  for 
us ;  but  he  would  scarcely  allow  him- 
self time  for  drinking  it,  before  he  or- 
dered the  carriage  to  the  door;  and 
the  journey  back  seemed  insupport^ 
ably  long  to  him,  though  it  was  per- 
formed in  something  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  "  Is  this  never  to  have  an 
end?"  was  his  continual  exclamation; 
and  great  was  his  joy  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  his  study,  un- 
dressed, and  in  bed.  And  for  this 
night  he  slept  in  peace,  and  once  again 
was  liberated  from  the  persecution  of 
dreams. 

Soon  after,  he  began  again  to  talk 
of  journeys,  of  travels  in  remote  coun- 
tries, &C.  and,  in  consequence,  we  re- 


peated our  former  excursion  several 
times ;  and  though  the  circumstances 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same  on  every 
occasion,  and  always  terminating  in 
disappointment  as  to  the  immediate 
pleasure  anticipated,  yet,  undoubted- 
ly, they  were,  on  the  whole,  salutary 
to  his  spirits.  In  particular,  the  cot- 
tage itself,  standing  under  the  shelter 
of  tall  alders,  with  a  valley  stretched 
beneath  it,  through  which  a  little 
brook  meandered,  broken  by  a  water- 
fall, whose  pealing  sound  dwelt  plea- 
santly on  the  ear,  sometimes,  on, a 
quiet  sunny  day,  gave  a  lively  delight 
to  Kant :  and  once,  under  accidental 
qrcumstances  of  summer  clouds  and 
sun-lights,  the  little  pastoral  land- 
scape suddenly  awakened  a  lively  re- 
membrance which  had  been  long  laid 
asleep,  of  a  heavenly  summer-morn- 
ing in  youth,  which  he  had  passed  in 
a  bower  upon  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
that  ran  through  the  grounds  of  a 
dear  and  early  friend.  Gen.  Von  Los- 
sow.  The  strength  of  the  impression 
was  such,  that  he  seemed  actually  to 
be  living  over  that  morning  again, 
thinking  as  he  then  thought,  and 
conversing  with  those  that  were  no 
more. 

His  very  last  excursion  was  in 
August  of  this  year,  (1803,)  not  to  my 
cottage,  but  to  the  garden  of  a  friend ; 
but  on  this  day  he  manifested  great 
impatience.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  was  to  meet  an  old  friend  at 
the  gardens;  and  I,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  attended  him.  It  happen- 
ed that  mir  party  arrived  first ;  and 
such  was  Kant's  weakness,  and  total 
loss  of  power  to  estimate  the  duration 
of  time,  that  after  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  insisted  that  some  hours  had 
elapsed — that  his  friend  could  not  be 
expected — ^and  went  away  in  great 
discomposure  of  mind.  And  so  ended 
Kant's  travelling  in  this  world* 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  aght 
of  his  right  eye  began  to  fail  him  ;  the 
left  he  bad  long  lost  the  use  of.  This 
earliest  of  his  h)sses,  by  the  way,  he 
discovered  by  mere  accident,  and  with- 


**  weeping  aloud  for  joy  '*^he  old  idiot  of  a  father  with  ''  tears  running  down  bis 
face,"  &C.  &C.  and  fdl  for  what  ?  For  a  snuff-box,  a  pencil-case,  or  some  article  of 
jewellery.  Now,  we  English  agree  with  Kant  on  such  maudlin  display  of  stage  sen* 
timentality,  and  are  prone  to  suspect  that  papa*s  tears  are  the  product  of  rum-punch* 
Tenderness  let  us  have  by  all  means,  and  the  deepest  you  can  imagine,  but  upoa 
proportionate  occasions^  and  with  causes  fitted  to  justify  it  and  sustain  its  dignity. 
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oat  any  preriovB  warning.    Sitting  Bending  in  their  cardt^  tli6y  would  ge- 
down  one  day  to  rest  himself  in  the  nerally   accompany  them   hy   some 
course  of  a  walk^  it  occurred  to  him  mesiage,  expressive  of  their  unwil« 
that  he  would  <ry   the   comparative  lingness    to   gratify    their'  wish   to 
strength  of  his  eyes ;  hut  on  taking  see  him  at  any  risk  of  distressing 
out  a  newspaper  which  he  had  in  his  him.    The  fact  was,  that  such  visits 
pocket,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  did  distress  him  much ;  for  he  felt  it 
with  his  left  eye  he  could  not  distin-  a  d^adation  to  he  exhibited  in  hia 
guish  a  letter.     In  earlier  life  he  had  helpless  state,  when  he  was  aware  of 
«wo  remarkable  affections  of  the  eyes :  his  own  incapscity  to  meet  properly 
once,  on  returning  from  a  walk,  he  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  him« 
saw  objects  double  for  a  long  space  of  Some,  however,  were  admitted,*  accor-* 
time  ;    and  twice  he  became  stone-  ding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
blind.    Whether  these  accidents  are  and  the  state  of  Kant's  spirits  at  the 
to  be  considered  as  uncommon,  I  leave  moment.   Amongst  these  I  remember 
to  the  decision  of  oculists.    Certain  it  tbat  we  were  particularly  pleased  with 
is,  they  gave  very  little  disturbance  to  M.  Otto,  the  same  who  signed  the 
Kant;  who,  until  old  age  had  reduced  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
his  powers,  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  Euffland  with  the  present  Lord  Liver* 
stoical  preparation  for  the  worst  that  pool  (then  Lord  Hawkesbury).    A 
oould  befall  him.    I  was  now  shocked  young  Russian  also  rises  to  my  recol« 
to  think  of  the  degree  in  which  his  lection  at  Uiis  moment,  from  the  ex« 
bordenaome    sense    of    dependence  cessive  (and  I  think  unaffected)  en* 
would  be  aggravated,  if  he  should  thusiasm    which   he  displayed.    On 
totally  lose  the  power  of  sight.    As  it  being  introduced  to  Kant,  he  advanced 
was,  he  read  and  wrote  with  great  diffi-  hastuy,  took  both  his  hands,  and  kissed 
culty:  in  fact,  his  writing  was  little  them.  Kant,  who,  from  living  so  much 
better  than  that  which  most  people  can  amonsst  his  English  friendis,  had  a 
produce  as  a  trial  of  skill  witn  their  good  deal  of  the  English  dignified  re« 
eyes  shut.  From  old  habits  of  solitary  serve  about  him,  and  hated  any  thing 
study,  he  had  no  pleasure  in  hearing  like  scenes,  appeared  to  shrink  a  little 
othm  read  to  him  ;  and  he  daily  dis«  from  this  mode  of  salutation,  and  wa^ 
tresaed  me  by  the  pathetic  earnest-  rather   embarrassed.    However,    the 
nesB  of  his  entreaties  that  I  would  young  man's  manner,  I  believe,  was 
have  a  reading  glass  devised  for  him.  not  at  all  beyond  his  genuine  feelings ; 
Whatever  my  own  optical  skill  could  for  next  da}r  he  called  again,  mad^ 
suggest,  I  tried ;  and  the  best  optid-  some  inquiries  about  Kant's  healthy 
ans  were  sent  for  to  bring  their  glasses  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  hia 
and  take  his  directions  for  altering  old  age  were  burdensome  to  him,  and, 
them  i  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  above  all  things,  entreated  for  some 
In  this  last  year  of  his  life  Kant  little  memorial  of  the  great  man  to 
very  unwillingly  received  the  visits  carry  away  with  him.  By  accident  the 
of  strangers;  and,  unless  under  par-  servant  had  found  a  small  cancelled 
ticular  circumstances,  wholly  declined  fragment  of  the  original  MS.  of  Kant's 
them.  Yet,  when  travellers  had  come  "  Anthropologic :"  this,  with  my  sane- 
a  very  great  way  out  of  their  road  to  tion,  he  gave  to  the  Russian ;  .who  re- 
see  him,  I  confess  that  I  was  at  a  loss  ceived  it  with  rapture,  kissed  it,  aij4 
how  to  conduct  myself.    To  have  re-  then  gave  him  in  return  the  only  dol- 
iused  too  pertinaciously  could  not  but  lar  he  had  about  him ;  and,  thinking 
igive  me  the  air  of  wishing  to  make  that  not  enough,  actually  pulled  off 
tayself  of  importance.    And  I  must  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  forced  them 
acknowledge,  that,  amongst  some  in-  upon  the  man.    Kant,  whose  native 
stances  of  importunity  and  coarse  ex-  simplidtY  of  character  very  much  in- 
pressions  of  low-bred  curiosity,  I  wit-  disposed  nim  to  sympathy  with  any  ex« 
nesaed  on  the  part  of  many  people  of  travagances  of  feeling,  could  not,  how- 
rank  a  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the  ever,  forbear  smiling  good-humoured* 
condition  of  thfe  aged  reduse.    On  ly  on  being  made  acquainted  with  this 

*  To  whom  it  appears  that  Kant  would  generally  reply,  upon  theii  expressing  the 
pleasme  it  gave  them  to  see  him,  '^  Id  me  you  behola  a  poor  superannuated,  weak 
old  mao.*' 
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itiiUmoe  of  natnetS  and  enthudasm  in  erening,  when  he  ra]iied  a  litde,  and]  *^ 

his  young  admirer.  began  to  talk  rationally.  For  the  first  ^, 

— -— —  time  in  bis  life,  he  was  now,  for  a  few  ^ 
I  now  come  to  an  event  in  Kant's  days,  confined  to  his  bed,  and  ate  do-  '^ 
Hfb,  which  ushered  in  its  closing  stage,  thing.  On  the  12th  October,  he  again  ^ 
On  die  8th  of  October,  1803,  for  the  took  some  refreshment,  and  would  have  ^ 
first  time  since  his  youth,  he  was  se->  had  his  favourite  food ;  but  I  was  now  '^ 
riously  ilL  When  a  student  at  the  resolved,  at  any  risk  of  his  displeasure,  ^ 
University,  he  had  once  suffered  from  to  oppose  him  nrmly.  I  therefore  stated  ?^ 
an  ague,  which,  however,  gave  way  to  to  him  the  whole  consequences  of  his  ^ 
pedestrian  exercise ;  and  in  later  years,  last  indulgence,  of  all  which  he  mani«  ■ 
ne  had  endured  some  pain  from  a  con-  festly  had  no  recollection.  He  listen*  'if 
tusion  on  his  head  ;  but,  with  these  ed  to  what  I  said  very  attentively,  and  ^ 
two  exceptions  (if  they  can  be  consi«  calmly  expressed  his  conviction  that  ■' 
dered  such),  he  had  never  (properly  I  was  perfectly  in  the  wrong ;  but  for  '^ 
speaking)  been  ill.  The  cause  of  his  the  present  he  submitted.  However,  fi 
illness  was  this :  his  appetite  had  lat-  some  days  after,  I  found  that  he  bad  ^ 
terly  been  irregular,  or  rather  I  should  ofiered  a  florin  for  a  little  bread  and  '  ^ 
say  depraved ;  and  he  no  longer  took  cheese,  and  then  a  dollar,  and  even  i 
pleasure  in  any  thing  but  bread  and  more.  Being  again  refused,  he  com*  n 
Imtter,  and  English  ctieese.*  On  the  plained  heavily ;  but  gradually  he  ii 
7th  of  October,  at  dinner,  he  ate  little  weaned  himself  from  asking  for  it^  i 
islse,  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  I  and  though  at  times  he  betrayed  involun*  ui 
another  mend  then  dining  with  him,  tarily  how  much  he  desired  it.  k 
oould  urge  to  dissuade  him»  And  for  On  the  13th  of  Oett^ber,  his  usnal  i 
tiie  first  time,  I  fancied  that  he  seem-  dinner  parties  were  resumed,  and  he  a 
ed  displeased  with  my  importunity,  was  considered  convalescent ;  but  it  fi 
ss  though  I  were,  overstepping  the  was  seldom  indeed  that  he  recovered  n 
Just  line  of  my  duties.  He  insisted  the  tone  of  tranquil  spirits  which  he  & 
that  the  cheese  never  had  done  him  had  preserved  until  his  late  attack.  .*} 
any  harm,  nor  would  now.  I  had  no  Hithertohehad  always  loved  to  prolong  u 
course  left  me  but  to  hold  my  tongue;  this  meal,  the  only  one  he  took— or^  ti 
and  he  did  as  he  pleased.  The  con«  as  he  expressed  it  in  classical  phrase,  x 
sequence  was  what  might  have  been  '  ccenam  ducere/  but  now  it  was  dif«  ^ 
anticipated — a  restless  night,  succeed-  ficult  to  hurry  it  over  fast  enough  for  « 
ed  b^  a  day  of  memorable  illness,  his  wishes.  From  dinner,  which  ter-  i 
The  next  morning  all  went  on  as  usual,  minated  about  two  o'clock,  he  went  t 
tili  nine  o'clock,  when  Kant,  who  was  straight  to  bed,  and  at  intervals  fell  a 
then  leaning  on  his  sister's  arm,  sud-  into  slumbers ;  from  which,  however,  3 
denly  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  A  he  was  rqgularly  awoke  by  phantas-  1 
messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  mata  or  terrific  dreams.  At  seven  in  • 
for  me  ,*  and  I  hurried  down  to  his  the  evening  came  on  duly  a  pmod  of 
house,  where  I  found  him  lying  in  his  great  agitation,  which  lasted  tiU  five  1 
bed,  which  had  now  been  removed  in-  or  six  in  the  morning — sometimes  la« 
to  his  study,  speechless  and  insensible,  ter;  and  he  continued  through  the  1 
I  had  already  summoned  his  physi-  night  alternately  to  walk  about  and 
dan;  but,  before  he  arrived,  nature  lie  down,  occasionally  tranquil,  bat 
put  forth  efibrts  which  brought  Kant  more  often  in  great  distress, 
a  little  to  himself.  In  about  an  hour  It  now  became  necessary  that  some- 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  continued  to  body  should  sit  up  with  him,  his  man- 
mutter  unintelBgibly  till  towards  the  servant  being  wearied  out  ¥rith  the 


.  *  Mr  W.  here  falls  into  the  ordinary  mistake  of  confounding  the  cause  and  tht 
occasion,  and  would  leave  the  impression,  that  Kant  (who  from  his  youth  up  had 
been  a  model  of  temperance)  died  of  sensu^  indulgence.  The  cause  of  Kant*8  death 
was  clearly  the  general  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  and  in  particular  the  atony  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which  must  soon  have  deatroyed  him  under  any  case  or  absliueuce 
whatever.  This  was  the  cause.  The  accidental  occasion,  which  made  that  cause 
o|)efutlve  on  the  7th  of  October,  might  or  might  not  be  what  Mr  W.  says.  But  in 
Kant*s  burdensome  state  of  existence,  it  could  not  be  a  question  of  muck  importanoe, 
whether  his  illness  were  to  oommeuce  in  an  October  or  a  November. 
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tdls  of  the  day.  No  penon  teemed 
to  be  80  proper  for  tbk  office  as  his 
Dster,  both  as  haying  long  received  a 
?ery  liberal  pension  irom  him,  and 
also  as  hia  nearest  relative,  who  would 
be  the  best  witness  to  the  fact  that  her 
iUnstrious  brother  had  wanted  no  oom« 
forta  or  attentions  in  his  last  hours, 
which  hia  situation  admitted  of*  Ao« 
oordiiigly  she  was  applied  to,  and  un« 
dertook  to  watch  him  alternately  with 
his  footman^-a  separate  table  being 
kept  for  her,  and  a  very  handsome  ad* 
dition  made  to  her  aUowanoe.  She 
turned  out  to  be  a  quiet  gentle-minded 
woman,  who  raised  no  disturbances 
amongst  the  servants,  and  soon  won 
her  brother's  regard  by  the  modest 
and  retiring  style  of  her  manners ;  I 
may  add,  also,  by  the  truly  sisterly 
afl^ction  which  she  displayed  towards 
him  to  the  last* 

The  8th  of  October  had  grievously 
afiected  Ejmt's  faculties,  but  had  not 
wholly  destroyed  them.    For  short 
intervals  the  douds  seemed  to  roll 
away  that  had  settled  upon  hia  ma- 
jestic intellect,  and  it  shone  forth  as 
horetofore.   During  these  moments  of 
brief  self-possession,  his  wonted  be- 
nignity returned  to  him ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  exertions 
of  those  about  him,  and  his  sense  of 
the  trouble  they  underwent,  in  a  very 
affecting  way.     With  regard  to  his 
man-seryant  in  particular,  ne  was  very 
anxious  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
by  liberal  presents;  and  he  pressed 
me  earnestly  on  no  account  to  be  par- 
simonious.    Indeed,  Kant  was   no- 
thing less  than  princely  in  lus  use  of 
money ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  on 
which  he  was  known  to  express  the 
passion  of  scorn  very  powerfully,  but 
when  he  was  commenting  on  mean 
and  penurious  acts  or  habits.    Those 
who  knew  him  only  in  the  street^ 
fancied  that  he  was  not  liberal ;  for  he 
steadily  refused,  upon  principle,  to  re- 
lieve ail  common  beggars.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  liberal  to  the 
ptd)lic  charitable  institutions  ;  he  se- 
cretly assisted  his  own  poor  relations 
in  a  much  ampler  way  than  could  rea^ 
sonably  have  been  expected  of  him ; 
and  it  now  appeared  that  he   had 
many  other  deserving  pensioners  upon 
his  bounty ;  a  fact  taat  was  utterly 
unkoown  to  any  of  us,  until  his  in- 
creasing blindness  and  other  infirmi- 
ties devolved  the  duty  of  paying  these 
pensions  upon  myseLu   It  must  be  re- 
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ccrflected  also,  that  Kant's  wkde  for« 
tune,  which  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  waa  the  (Hroduct  of 
his  own  honourable  toils  for  nesrly 
threescore  yesrs ;  and  that  he  had 
himself  suttered  all  the  hardships  of 
poverty  in  his  youth,  though  he  never 
once  ran  into  any  man'a  debt,^-cir« 
cumstancea  in  his  history,  which,  as 
they  express  how  fully  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
money,  greatly  enhance  the  merit  of 
his  munificence. 

In  December  1803,  he  became  ia« 
capable  of  signing  his  name.  His 
sight,  indeed,  nad  for  some  time  fail- 
ed him  so  much,  that  at  dinner  he 
could  not  find  his  spoon  without  as-i 
sistance;  and,  when  I  happened  t(^ 
dine  with  him,  I  first  cut  in  pieces 
whatever  was  on  his  plate,  next  put  it 
into  a  spoon,  and  then  guided  hia 
hand  to  find  the  spoon.  But  his  in- 
ability to  sign  his  name  did  not  arise 
merely  from  blindneas :  the  fact  was, 
that,  from  irretention  of  memory,  he 
could  not  recollect  the  lettera  which 
composed  his  name ;  and,  when  they 
were  repeated  to  him,  he  could  not 
represent  the  figure  <^  the  letters  in 
his  imsgination.  At  the  latter  end 
of  November,  I  had  remarked  that 
these  incapaeities  were  rapidly  grow« 
ing  upon  him,  and  in  consequence  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  sign  beforehand 
all  the  receipts,  &c,  which  would  be 
wanted  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and, 
afterwards,  on  my  representation,  to 
prevent  all  disputes,  he  gave  me  a  re« 
gular  legal  power  to  sign  on  his  be« 
half. 

Much  as  Kant  was  now  reduced, 
yet  he  had  occasionally  moods  of  so- 
cial hilarity.  His  birth-day  was  al- 
ways an  agreeable  subject  to  him; 
some  weeks  before  his  death,  I  was 
calculating  the  time  which  it  sdll 
wanted  of  that  anniversary,  and  cheer* 
ing  him  with  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
joicings which  would  then  take  place  i 
<'  all  your  old  friends,"  said  I,  '^  will 
meet  together^  and  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne  to  your  health." — '^  That," 
said  ne,  ''  must  be  done  upon  the 
spot :"  and  he  was  not  satisfied  till  the 
party  was  actually  assembled.  He 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  with  them,  and 
with  great  elevation  of  spirits  cele- 
brated this  birth-day  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  see. 

In  the  latter  weeks  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, a  great  change- took  place  in  the 
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tone  of  hk  spirits^    At  his  dinner- 
table,  where  heretqfore  such  a  doud- 
lees  spirit  of  jovialty  had  reigned^ 
there  was  now  a  melaneholy  silence. 
It  disturbed  him  to  see  his  two  dinner 
companions  conversiDg  privately  to- 
gether, whilst  he  himself  sat  bke  a 
mute  on  ^e  stas e  with  no  part  to  per- 
farm.    Yet  to  have  engaged  him  in 
the  oonyersation  would  have  been  still 
more  distressing ;  for  his  hearing  was 
now  very  imperfect ;  the  effort  to  hear 
was  itself  painful  to  him ;   and  his 
expressions,  even  when  his  thoughts 
were  accurate  enough,  became  nearly 
unintelligible.  It  is  remarkable,  how-* 
ever,  that  at  the  very  lowest  point  of 
his  depression,  when  he  became  per« 
fectly  incapable  of  conversing  with 
any  rational  meaning  on  the  ordinary 
a^rs  of  life,  he  was  still  able  to  an« 
8Wer  correctly  and  distinctly,  in  a  de- 
gree that  was  perfectly  astonishing, 
upon  any  question  of  philosophy  or 
of  science,  especially  of  physical  geo- 
graphy,* chemistry,  or  natural  his- 
tory*   He  talked  satisfactorily,  in  his 
Tery  worst  state,  of  the  gases,  and  stated 
very  accurately  difierent  propositions 
of  Kepler's,  especially  the  law  of  the 
planetary  motions.  And  I  remember, 
in  particular,  that  upon  the  very  last 
Monday  of  his  life,  when  the  extre- 
mity 01  his  weakness  moved  a  circle 
of  nis  friends  to  tears,  and  he  sat 
amongst  us  insensible  to  all  we  could 
say  to  him,  cowering  down  or  rather 
I  might  say  collapsing  into  a  shapeless 
heap  upon  his  chair,  deaf,  blind,  tor- 
pid, motionless,— even  then  I  whis- 
pered to  the  others  that  I  would  en- 
gage that  Kant  should  take  his  part 
in  conversation  with  propriety  and 
animation.    This  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe.    Upon  which  I  drew 
dose  to  his  ear,  and  put  a  question  to 
him  about  the  Moors  of  Barbary.   To 
the  surprise  of  every  body  but  myself, 
he  immediately  gave  us  a  summary 
account  of  their  habits  and  customs  ; 
and  told  us  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
word  Algiepg,  the  g  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced hard  (as  in  the  English  word 
gear). 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  Kant's 
life,  he  busiedhimself  unceasingly  in  a 
way  that  seemed  not  merely  purposeless 
but  self*  contradictory.  Twenty  times 
in  a  minute  he  would  unloose  and  tie 


his  neck  handkerchief— so  also  with  a 
sort  of  belt  which  he  wore  about  his 
dressing-gown,  the  moment  it  wss 
clasped,  he  undaaped  it  with  impa- 
tienoe,  and  was  then  equally  impatient 
to  have  it  clasped  again.  But  no  de- 
scription can  convey  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  weary  restiessness  with 
which  from  morning  to  night  he  pnr-^ 
sued  these  labours  oif  Sisyplkus— doing 
and  undoings— fretting  that  he  could 
not  do  it,  netting  that  he  had  done 
it 

By  this  time  he  seldom  knew  any 
of  us  who  were  about  him,  but  toMc 
us  all  for  strangers.    This  happened 
first  with  his  sister,  then  with  me,  and 
finally  with  his  servant.     Such  an 
alienation  distressed  me  more  than  any 
other  instance  of  his  decay  :  though  I 
knew  that  he  had  not  really  with- 
drawn his  affection  from  me,  yet  his 
air  and  mode  of  addressing  me  gave 
me  constandy  that  feeling.     So  much 
the  more  affecting  was  it,  when  the 
sanity  of  hispereeptionsand  hisremem- 
brances  returned ;  but  these  intervds 
were  of  slower  and  slower  occurrence.. 
In  this  condition,  silent  or  babbling 
childishly,  self-involved  and  torpidly 
abstracted,  or  else  busy  with  self- 
created  pkantoms  and  delusions,  what 
a  contrast  did  he  offer  to  that  Kant 
who  had  once  been  the  brOliant  centre 
of  the  most  brilliant  circles  for  rank, 
wit,  or  knowledge,  that  Prussia  afibrd- 
ed  J  A  distinguished  person  from  Ber- 
lin, who  had  cdled  upon  him  during  the 
precedingsummer,  wasgreatly  diocked 
at  his  appearance,  and  said,  "  This  a 
not  Kant  that  I  have  seen,  but  the 
diell  of  Kant!"    How  much  more 
would  he  have  said  this,  if  he  had  seen 
him  now  i 


Now  came  February  1804,  which 
was  the  last  month  that  Kant  was  de^ 
tined  to  see.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
the  memorandum- book  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  I  found  a  fragment 
of  an  old  song,  (inserted  by  Kant,  and 
dated  in  the  summer  about  six  monthi 
before  the  time  of  his  death,)  which 
expressed  that  February  was  the  month 
in  which  people  had  the  Jeast  weight 
to  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
was  shorter  by  two  and  by  three  days 
than  the  others;  and  the  concluding 
sentiment  was  in  a  tone  of  fanciful 
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pdMM  to  di&B  effect— <*  Ob^  happy  F&- 
omary !  in  which  mm  has  least  to  bear 
— 4east  pahiy  least  sorrow,  least  self- 
leproach !"  Even  of  this  short  month, 
however,  Kant  had  not  twelve  entire 
days  to  bear ;  ibr  it  was  on  the  18th 
that  he  died ;  and  in  fhct  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  dying  from  the  Ist 
He  now  "barely  vegetated;  though 
there  were  still  transitory  gleams  flash- 
ing by  fits  from  the  embers  of  his  an- 
cient intellect. 

On  the  3d  of  Febraary  the  springs 
9i  life  seemed  to  be  ceasing  from  thdr 
play,  for,  from  this  day,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  ate  nothing  more.  His  exist- 
ence henceforward  seemed  to  be  the 
mere  prolongation  of  an  impetas  deri* 
ved  fnxn  an  eighty  vears'  lile,  after  the 
moving  power  of  tbe  mechanism  waa 
withdrawn.  Hte  physician  visited  him 
every  day  at  a  particular  hour ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  I  should  always  be 
there  to  meet  him.  Nine  days  before 
his  death,  on  paying  his  usual  visit, 
the  following  little  dreomstance  oo- 
cunred,  which  affected  us  both,  by  re- 
eaUing  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  inera- 
dicable courtesy  and  goodness  of  Kant's 
nature.  When  the  physician  was  an- 
nounced, I  went  up  to  Kant  and  said 

to  him,  "  Here  is  Dr  A "    Kant 

rose  from  his  chair,  and,  offering  his 
hand  to  the  Doctor,  murmured  some* 
thing  in  which  the  word  ''posts"  was 
frequently  repeated,  but  with  an  air 
as  uiough  he  wished  to  be  helped  out 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Dr 
A  ,  who  thought  that,  by/Kwl»,  he 
meant  the  stations  for  relays  of  post- 
hecses,  and  theiefore  that  his  mind 
was  wandering,  repHed  that  all  the 
hones  were  engaged,  and  beg^^  him 
to  compose  himself.  But  Kuit  went 
on,  wiui  great  effint  to  himself,  and 
added — "  Many  posts,  heavy  post^- 
then  much  goodness — ^then  much  gra- 
titude." All  this  be  said  with  apparent 
incoherence,  but  with  great  warmth, 
and  increasing  self-possession.  I  mean- 
time perfectly  divmed  what  it  was  that 
Kant,  under  his  cloud  of  imbecility, 
wished  to  say,  and  I  interpreted  accord- 
ingly. ^  What  die  Professor  wishes  to 
Bsy,  Dr  A ,  is  this,  that,  consider- 
ing the  manv  and  weighty  offices  which 
yon  fill  in  tne  dty  and  in  the  univer- 
sity, it  argues  great  goodness  on  your 
part  to  give  up  so  much  of  yourtime  to 
nim,"  (for  Dr  A-**-  would  never  take 
any  fees  from  Kant,)  **  and  that  he  has 
the  deepest  sense  of  this  goodness."*- 


*'  Right,"  said  KanteamesUy,''  ri^t  I" 
But  he  still  continued  to  stand,  and 
was  nearly  sinking  to  the  ground. 
Upon  whidi  I  remarked  to  the  physi* 
citn,  that  I  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
Kant,  that  I  was  satisfied  lie  would  not 
sit  down,  however  much  he  suffisred 
from  standing,  till  he  knew  that  his 
visitors  were  seated.  The  Doctor  seem- 
ed to  doubt  this— but  Kant,  who  heard 
what  I  said,  by  a  prodigious  effort  oon« 
firmed  my  construction  of  his  conduct, 
and  spoke  distmctly  these  words—* 
**  God  forbid  I  should  be  sunk  se 
low  as  to  ioftfgBi  the  offices  of  huma- 
nity." 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Dr 

A took  his  leave.  Another  guest 

had  now  arrived,  and  I  was  in  hopes, 
from  the  animation  which  Kant  had  so 
recently  displayed,  that  we  should  to- 
day have  a  pleasant  party,  but  my  Lopes 
were  vain— Kant  was  more  than  usu« 
ally  exhausted,  and  though  he  raised 
a  spoon  to  his  mouth,  he  swallowed 
nothing.  For  some  time  every  thing 
had  b^  tasteless  to  him  ;  and  I  had 
endeavoured,  but  with  little  success, 
to  stimulate  the  oigans  of  taste  by 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c«  To-day  all 
foiled,  and  I  could  not  even  prevail 
upon  him  to  taste  a  biscuit,  rusk,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort.  I  bad  once 
heard  him  say  that  several  of  Ms 
friends,  who  had  died  of  maratmua^ 
had  closed  their  illness  by  four  or  fL'^e 
days  of  entire  freedom  from  pain,  but 
totally  without  appetite,  and  then 
slumbered  tranquilly  away.  Through 
this  state  I  apprehended  that  he  was 
himself  now  passing. 

Saturday,  the  4ui  of  February,  I 
heard  his  guests  loudlv  expressing 
their  fears  that  they  should  never  meet 
him  again ;  and  I  could  not  but  share 
these  fears  myself.    However,  on 

Sunday  the  5th,  I  dined  at  his  table 
in  company  with  his  particular  frienil 
Mr  R.  R.  V.  Kant  was  still  present, 
but  so  weak  that  his  head  drooped 
upon  his  knees,  and  he  sank  down 
against  the  right  side  oftbe  chair.  I 
went  and  arranged  his  pillows,  so  as  to 
raise  and  sunport  his  nead ;  and,  ha- 
ving done  tnis,  I  said^^'*  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  you  are  again  in  right  or« 
der."  Great  was  our  astonishment 
when  he  answered  clearly  and  audibly 
in  the  Roman  military  phrase— **  Yes, 
tniudiine  et  facie;"  and  immediately 
after  added,  **  ready  for  the  enemy, 
and  in  battle«array."  His  po:wers  of 
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mind  were  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  ble^  and  ordered  dtnber  to  be  aenred 

expression)  smouJdmngaway  in  their  up.    Kant  sat  at  the  taUe  with  ns; 

ashes;  but  every  now  and  then  some  and,  taking  a  spoon  with  a  little  sonp 

lambent  flame,  or  grand  emanation  of  in  it,  put  it  to  his  lips;  but  immediate* 

light,  shotforthtomakeit  evident  that  ly  pat  it  down  again,  and  retired  to 

•  the  ancient  fire  still  slumbered  below,  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again 

Monday  the  6th,  he  was  much  weak-  except  during  the  few  minutes  when 

er  and  more  torpid :  he  spoke  not.  a  it  was  re-^urranged. 
word,  except  on  the  occasion  of  my        Thursday  the  9th,  he  had  sank  into 

question  about  the  Moors,  as  previous-  the  weakness  of  a  dying  person,  and 

ly  stated,  and  sate  with  sightless  eyes,  the  corpse- like  appearance  nad  alieady 
lost  in  himself,  and  manifesting  no'  taken  possession  of  him.     I  visited 

flense  of  our  presence,  so  that  we  had  him  frequentlv  through  the  day ;  and, 

4he  feding  of  some  mighty  shade  or  going  at  10  o  clock  at  night,  I  found 

phantom  from  some  forgotten  century  him  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  could 

being  seated  amongst  us.  not  draw  any  sign  from  him  tiut  he 

About  this  time,  Kant  had  become  knew  me,  and  I  left  him  jto  the  care 
much  more  tranquil  and  composed,  of  his  sister  and  his  servant. 
In  the  earh'er  periods  of  his  illness,  Friday  the  10th,  I  went  to  see  him 
when  his  yet  unbroken  strength  was  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
brought  into  active  contest  with  the  very  stormy,  and  a  deep  snow  had 
first  attacks  of  decay,  he  was  apt  to  be  fallen  in  the  night-time.  And,  by  the 
peevish,  and  sometimes  spoke  roughly  way,  I  remember  that  a  gang  ofJboose- 
or  even  harshly  to  his  servants.  This,  breakers  had  forced  their  way  through 
though  very  opposite  to  his  natural '  the  premises  in  order  to  reach  Kant's 
disposition,  was  altogether  excusable  next  neighbour,  who  was  a  gold- 
under  the  circumstances.  He  could  smith.  As  I  drew  near  to  his  bed- 
not  make  himself  understood :  things  side,  I  said  "  Good  morning."  He 
were  therefore  brought  to  him  con-  returned  my  salutation  by  sayinf, 
tinually  which  he  h»l  not  asked  for ;  *'  Good  morning,"  but  in  so  feeble 
and  often  it  happened  that  what  he  and  faltering  a  voice  that  it  was  hard- 
really  wanted  he  could  not  obtain,  ly  articulate.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find 
because  aU  his  efibrts  to  name  it  were  him  sensible,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
unintelligible.  A  violent  nervous  ini*  knew  me : — "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  and, 
tation,  b^des,  af&cted  him  from  the  stretching  out  his  hand,  touched  me 
unsettling  o£  the  equilibrium  in  the  gently  upon  the  cheek.  Through  the 
difibrentnmctions  of  his  nature;  weak-  rest  of  we  day,  whenever  I  visited 
ness  in  one  organ  being  made  more  him,  he  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into 
palpable  to  him  by  disproportionate  a  state  of  insensibility. 
'Btrength  in  another.  But  now  the  Saturday  the  11th,  he  lay  with  fixed 
strife  was  over ;  the  whole  system  and  rayless  eyes ;  but  to  aU  appear- 
was  at  length  undermined,  and  in  ra-  ance  in  perfect  peace.     I  asked  him 

Eid  and  harmonious  progress  to  disso-  again,  on  this  day,  if  he  knew  me. 

ition.    And  from  this  time  forward.  He  was  speechless,  but  he  turned  his 

no  movement  of  impatience,  or  expres-  face  towards  me  and  made  signs  that 

sion  of  fretfulness,  ever  escaped  him.  I  should  kiss  him.     Deep  emotion 

I  now  visited  him  three  times  a-  thrilled  me,  as  I  stooped  down  to  kiss 

day  ;  and  on  his  pallid  lips ;  for  I  knew  that  in  this 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7  th,  going  about  din-  solemn  act  of  tenderness  he  meant  to 

ner-time,  I  found  the  usual  party  of  express  his  thankfulness  for  our  long 

friends  sitting  down  alone ;  for  Kant  friendship,  and  to  signify  his  afibctwn 

was  in  bed.    ^his  was  a  new  scene  in  and  his  last  farewc^     I  had  never 

At^  house,  and  increased  our  fears  that  seen  him  confer  this  mark  of  his  lore 

hia  end  was  now  at  hand.    However,  upon  any  body,  except  once,  and  that 

havingseenhimrallyso  often,  I  would  was  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 

not  run  the  risk  of  leaving  him  with*  when  he  drew  his  sister  to  him  and 

out  a  dinner-party  for  the  next  day ;  kissed  her.-^The  kiss  which  he  now 

and  accordingly,  at  the  customary  hour  gave  to  me,  was  the  last  memorial  that 

of  1,  we  assembled  in  his  house  on  he  knew  me. 

Wednesday,  Feb.€th.    I  paid  my        Whatever  fluid  was  now  ofiered  to 

iSBpecta  to  him  as  cheerfully  as  posain  him  passed  the  (esophagus  with  a  rat* 


tiiBg  KMUid,  as  ^tim  iMppens  with  turally  •ceompunlfi  the  last  mortal 

dying  people ;  and  there  wen  all  the  agooy. 

signs  of  d^tth  being  close  at  band.  It  waa  near  eleven  o'clock,  when 

1  wished  to  stay  wiih  him  till  all  the  moment  of  dissolution  approach* 
was  over ;  and,  as  I  had  been  witness  ed*  His  sister  was  standing  at  the 
of  his  life,  to  be  witness  also  of  hia  foot  of  the  bed,  his  sister^  son  at  the 
departure ;  and  therefore  I  neverquit-  head.  I,  for  the  purpose  of  still  ob- 
ted  him  exo^t  when  I  was  called  off  serving  the  fluctuationa  of  Uie  pulse  in 
ibr  a  few  minutes  to  attend  some  pri-  his  hip,  was  kneeling  at  the  bedside; 
-vale  business.  The  whole  of  this  night  and  I  called  his  servant  to  come  and 
I  apent  at  his  bedside.  Though  he  witness  the  death  of  fail  good  master. 
had  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  in-  Now  began  the  last  agony,  if  to  him  it 
sensibility,  yet  in  the  evening  he  made  could  be  called  an  agony,  where  there 
intelligihle  signs  that  he  wiihed  to  seemed  to  be  no  struggle.  And  pre« 
have  his  bed  put  in  order;  he  was  cisely  at  this  moment,  his  distinguish- 
therefore  lifted  out  in  our  arma,  and  ed  friend,  Mr  R.  R.  V.,  whom  I  had 
the  bedclothes  snd  pillows  being  hss-  summoned  by  a  messenger,  entered 
tily  arranged,  he  was  carried  back  the  room.  First  ofall,  the  oreath  grew 
again.  He  did  not  sleep;  and  a  spoon«  feebler ;  then  it  missed  its  r^polsrily 
ful  of  liquid,  which  was  sometimes  of  return ;  then  it  wholly  intermitted, 
put  to  his  lips,  he  usually  pushed  and  the  upper  lip  was  slightly  con« 
saide ;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the  vulsed ;  after  this  there  followed  one 
night  he  himself  made  a  motion  to-  slight  respiration  or  sigh ;  and  after 
wms  the  spoon,  from  which  I  col-  that  no  more ;  but  the  pulse  still  beat 
lected  that  he  was  thirsty  ;  and  I  gave  for  a  few  seconds^slower  and  fainter, 
him  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  wa-  tiU  it  ceased  altogether ;  the  mechan- 
ter  sweetened ;  but  the  muscles  of  his  ism  stopped ;  the  last  motion  was  at 
mouth  had  not  strength  enough  to  an  end ;  and  exactly  at  that  moment 
leCain  it,  ao  that  to  prevent  its  flowing  the  clock  struck  eleven. 
back  he  raised  his  hsnd  to  his  lips,  ...._ 
until  with  a  rattling  sound  it  was 

swdlowed.     He  seemed  to  wish  for  '  Soon  after  his  death  the  head  of 

more ;  and  I  con  tinned  to  give  him  Kant  was  ahaved ;  and,  under  the  di- 

move,  until  he  said  in  a  way  that  I  rection  of  Professor  Knorr,  a  plaster 

was  just  able  to  understand — '*  It  is  cast  was  taken,  not  a  masque  merely, 

enough."    And  these  were  his  Isst  but  a  cast  of  the  whole  head,  designed 

words.    At  intervals  he  pushed  away  (I  believe)  to  enrich  the  craniological 

the  bedclothes,  and  exposed  his  per-  collection  of  Dr  Gall, 

son  ;  I  c<mstantly  restored  the  clothes  The  corpse  being  laid  out  and  pr»- 

to  their  situation,  and  on  one  of  these  perly  sttired,  immense  numbers  of 

ooessions  I  found  that  the  whole  body  people  of  every  rank,  from  the  highest 

and  extremities  were  already  growing  to  the  lowest,  flocked  to  see  it.    Every 

add,  and  the  pulse  intermitting.  body  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  the 

At  a  quarter  after  three  o'clock  on  last  opportunity  he  would  have  for 

Sunday  morning,  February  12,  Kant  entitling  himself  to  say-^'^  I  too  have 

atretched  himsdf  out  as  if  taking  a  po-  aeen  Kant."    This  went  on  for  many 

aitioo  for  his  final  act,  and  settled  into  days— during  which,  from  morning 

the  precise  posture  which  he  preser-  to  night,  the  house  was  thronged  with 

ved  to  the  moment  of  death.     The  the  public.    Great  was  the  astonish- 

pulse  was  now  no  longer  perceptible  ment  of  aU  people  at  the  meagreness 

to  the  touch  in  his  hands,  feet,  or  of  Kant's  appearance ;  and  it  was  uni- 

neck.   I  tried  every  part  where  a  puke  versally  agreed  that  a  corpse  so  wasted 

beats,  and  found  none  anywhere  but  and  flcxhless  had  never  heen  beheld. 

in  the  left  hip,  where  it  beat  with  Hishesdresteduponthe  same  cushion, 

violence,  but  often  intermitted.  on  which  once  tae  gentlemen  of  the 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  university  had  presented  an  address 

he  suffered  a  remarkable  change ;  his  to  him ;  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not 

eye  was  rigid,  and  his  face  and  lipa  ap[Jy  it  to  a  more  nonourable  purpose 

became  diasoloured  by  a  cadaveroua  tnan  hj  placing  it  in  the  coffin,  as  the 

pallor.    Still,  such  was  the  effisct  of  flnsl  pillow  of  that  immortal  head, 

nis  previoas  habits,  that  no  trace  ap«  Upon  the  style  and  mode  of  his  fu« 

peared  of  the  cold  sweat  which  nai  Herat,  Kant  had  expceased  his    '^  - 
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in  earlier  yeurs  in  a  aepente  memo- 
randum. He  there  desired  that  it 
ahould  take  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  as  little  noise  and  disturb- 
ance as  possible^  and  attended  only  by 
«  few  of  hia  moat  intimate  friends. 
Happening  to  meet  with  this  memo- 
randum, whilst  I  was  engaged  at  his 
request  in  arran^ng  hia  papers^  I  very 
frankly  gaye  him  my  opinion,  that 
such  an  injunction  would  lay  me,  as 
the  executor  of  hia  will,  under  great 
embarrassments ;  for  that  circumstan- 
ces^ might  yery  probably  arise  under 
which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  carry  it  into  efiPect.  Upon  this,  Kant 
tore  the  paper,  and  left  the  whole  to 
my  own  discretion.  The  truth  was,  I 
foresaw  that  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  never  allow  themselves 
to  be  robbed  of  this  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing their  veneration  by  a  public 
funeral.  The  event  showed  that  I 
was  right;  for  a  funeral  such  as  Kant's, 
one  80  solemn  and  so  magnificent,  the 
city  of  Konigsberg  has  never  witnessed 
before  or  since.  The  public  journals, 
and  separate  accounts  in  pamphlets, 
&c.,  have  given  so  minute  an  account 
of  its  details,  that  I  shall  here  notice 
only  the  heads  of  the  ceremony. 


On  the  98th  of  February,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  church  and  state,  not  only 
those  resident  in  Konigsberg,  but  ^m 
the  remotest  parts  of  Prussia,  assem- 
bled in  the  church  of  the  Castle. 
Hence  they  were  escorted  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  University,  splendidly 
dreoBed  for  the  occasion,  and  by  many 
military  officers  of  rank,  with  whom 
Kant  nad  always  been  a  great  fa- 
vourite^ to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
Professor ;  from  which  the  corpse  was 
carried  by  torch-light,  the  bells  of 
every  church  in  Konigsberg  toIUng, 
to  the  Cathedral,  which  was  lit  up 
by  innumerable  wax-lighta.  A  never- 
endinff  train,  of  many  thousand  per- 
sons, followed  it  on  foot.  In  the  Ca- 
thedra], after  the  usual  burial  rites, 
accompanied  with  every  possible  ex- 
pression of  national  veneration  to  the 
deceased,  there  was  a  grand  musical 
service,  most  admirably  performed,  at 
the  close  of  which  Kanrs  mortal  re- 
mains were  lowered  into  the  academic 
vault,  where  he  now  rests  among  the 
ancient  patriarchs  of  the  University. 
Pbacb  bb  to  nis  dust,  and  xvbb- 
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Thb  commencement  of  war  between 
Persia  and  Russia,  at  a  moment  when 
Europe  enjoys  profound  peace  in  al- 
most every  quarter,  from  the  iVozen 
ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, may  excite  an  interest  which  such 
an  occurrence  could  not  have  produced 
in  any  other  state  of  things ;  and  as 
many  intelligent  persons  who  may  be 
desirous  to  know  something  of  the  con- 
nexion of  Persia  with  Russia  and  with 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  circum- 
stances which  bring  her  into  collision 
with  the  one,  and  intimate  alliance 
with  the  other,  may  not  know  where 
to  seek  for  the  information  they  re- 
quire, or  may  not  care  to  tidce  the 
trouble  of  collecting  it,  perhaps  a  short 
sketch  of  the  political  relations  of  that 
andent  empire  with  modem  Europe, 
Biay  not  be  uninteresting,  and  may 
serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  some 
who  have  not  yet  taken  any  very  lively 
concern  in  the  politics  of  Asia,  to  the 
eonsideration  of  important  matters  re- 
lating to  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  a  por« 


tion  of  that  quarter  of  theglobe,  which, 
next  to  our  own  possessions,  is  entitled 
to  demand  from  us  the  most  sorioas 
and  vigilant  attention. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  tracing  the 
antiquated  treaties  and  engagementi 
which  subsisted  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia  and  various  Eurooean 
States  some  centuries  ago,  for  these 
were  merely  oommereiaT,  and  nerer 
brought  her  within  the  sphere  of  Eu- 
ropean politics ;  but  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
dem intercourse  of  Persia  with  Europe, 
which  has  given  her  an  intimate  con- 
nexion witn  more  than  one  of  our  go- 
vernments, and  has  made  her  poliey  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  to  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

The  exertions  which  were  made  by 
Pieter  theFirst,  to  extend  the  comroeree 
and  influence  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
first  brought  that  power  in  immediate 
contact  with  Persia. 

In  pursnanceof  his  favouritescfaemei 
to  open  a  trade  with  India,  he  sought 
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twy  opportsuutgr . to  mix  in  tkeaf* 

fkirs  of  toe  interTening  nations.    In 

1717,  Prince  Alexander  Bekewick  was 

sent  on  ao  emba99jf  to  the  Khan  of 

Khira,  and  at  the  saaie  time  directed 

to  mze  the  goki    mines  which  were 

npposed  to   be  in  that  ooiintry,  for 

which  purpose  he  was  provided  with 

t  militaiy   force.      This  czpeditioD, 

however,  completely  failed,  and  the 

ftinoe  and  his  men  were  cat  to  pieces. 

In  1719,   the  descent  ofahodyof 

Lo^ees  {xt>m  the  Caucasnsp  on  the 

Fh>vince  of  Sheer-wao,  where  they  put 

10  death  all  the  merchants,  amoi^t 

whom  were  300  Russians ;  the  inabi« 

tity  of  Shah    Sooltaa  Hoossein  (who 

wss  then  besieged  in  his  capital  by  die 

A^ans,)  to  punish  the  offenders ;  and 

the  repeated   embassies  sent  to  the 

eomt  of  Persia  to  implore  the  aid  of 

Rniiit,     n.fi<Mrded  Peter  an  o|^portunity 

to  establish  himself  in  the  countries 

lyii^  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  1722,  he  fitted  out  a  formidable 
CKfedition  at  Astrachan,  consisting  of  ^ 
above  100,000  fightingmen,  ostensibly* 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Les- 
gees,  and  entered  the  Persian  territo- 
riea,  with  ]^rofessions  of  entire  friend* 
slup  for  the  ^ah.    In  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  took  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Derbend,  the  gate  of  the 
Persian  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspisn  sea,  and  besieged  fiadkoo,  a 
port  of  the  first  consequence.    Ue  in- 
dttoed  the  Persian  £nY<^,  then  in  his 
camp,  to  sign  a  tieaty,  by  which  Per- 
sia ceded  to  Russia  the  provinces  of 
Gilan,   Mazanderan,    and  Astrabad, 
with  the  town  of  Shamakhoo,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  recovered  from  the 
Turks,  who  then  held  it. 

On  his  return  to  Astrachan  in  the 
same  year,  he  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Gilan,  and  ordered  the  uev^e  of  Bad- 
luio  to  be  prosecuted  with  inereiiaed 
activity.  The  fall  of  this  place,  and 
the  cessions  made  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  lamael  Beg^  gave  to  Russia  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Caspian,  which  bo- 
longed  to  Persia*  and  which  it  was  an 
object  of  Peter's  ambition  to  possess* 
Shah  Tamasp,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  sent  a  force 
agsinst  the  Russians,  which,  if  it  was 
anable  to  recover  from  them  the  places 
ahceady  occupied,  prevented  them  from 
pursuing  their  advantages. 

In  1737,  Catherine  the  First  eon* 
duded  a  treaty  with  the  Porte  at 
Constantinople,  to  which  Persia  does 


not  seem  to  hare  been  a  party,  but 
which  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  with  the  greatest 
vreciston,  and  gave  to  Russia  all  that 
bad  been  ceded  to  her  by  the  unratified 
treaty  of  Peter*  In  a  few  years  after^ 
wards,  however,  Mssanderan  and  As* , 
trabad  were  restored  to  Persia,  by  a ' 
treaty  conduded  at  Resht  in  Gilan. 

This  treaty  was  renewed  in  1735, 
with  Nadir  Shah,  who  now  began 
openly  to  assume  the  sovereign  power 
in  Persia,  and  who  cultivated,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  a  good  under* 
standinff  with  Russia,  while  he  was 
en^ed  in  expelling  die  Turks  from 
their  conquests  in  Persia. 

Georgia,  with  the  other  provinces 
south  A  the  Caucasus,  now  in  pos- 
session  of  Russia,  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  dependent  on  the  crown  of 
Persia ;  but  the  Wallee,  (as  the  Prince 
of  Greorgia  was  styled,)  and  the  other 
chiefs,  ^d  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  dissent 
sioBS  which  weakened  the  empire  of 
the  Shahs,  to  rejoice  in  a  temporary 
independence,  which  they  never  had 
strength  enough  to  maintain. 

In  the  reign  of  the  last  Princes  of 
the  Sufibveesh  dynasty,  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Persia  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Turks  as  far  as  Hama* 
dan  and  Ardebil,  and  the  Wallees  of 
Geoigia,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  had  submitted  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Nadir  Shah  rose, 
to  retrieve  the  character  of  his  coun« 
try,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory.  By 
a  succession  of  victories,  interrupted 
by  only  one  defeat,  he  drove  the  Turks 
from  idl  the  ancient  northern  posses- 
sions of  the  Suffoveeah  Kings,  in  which 
were  included  Georgia,  Imeretia,  Min- 
grelia,  Sheerwsn,  Sheklcee,  Ganja,  and 
Erivan.  The  places  belonging  to  Per* 
sia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which 
had  been  so  treacherously  seized  by 
the  Czar,  were  recovered ;  and  all  her 
original  dependencies  on  the  side  of 
the  Caucasus  once  more  acknowledged 
her  authority. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  Wallees 
of  Georgia  was  mised  to  die  depend- 
ent throne  of  that  country,  and  Nadir, 
by  dividing  it  into  two  kingdoms, 
weakened  the  power  of  its  princes,  and 
was  enabled  to  reward  the  services  of 
Heraclios,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  India,  vrith  one  of  the  crowns.  The 
other  was  given  to  his  father,  Tama- 
raa,  the  representative  of  the  &mily« 
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After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  orders  of  the  Rusaan  oomiiiaiid* 

Persia  continued  for  many  years  to  ant. 

be  torn  by  contending  factions;  and  Georgia  had  therefore  become  a  de« 

the  Kings  of  Georgia,  harassed  by  pendency  of  Russia,  and  had  been  ro* 

continued  attacks  from  the  mountain^  oeived  by  that  power  under  its  pro* 

eers^  whom  they  were  unable  to  con-  tection,  without  any  regard  to  the  al* 

trol,  made  a  simultaneous  application  legiance  due  by  the  WaUees  to  the 

to  Russia  for  assistance,  which  was  sovereigns  of  Persia, 

granted.    This  occurred  about  1752,  The  policy  of  Russia  at  this  time  if 

and  may  be  considered  the  first  step  nowhere  more  remarkably  exposed, 

towards  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  than  in  the  instructions  given  to  Field* 

Persia ;  for  Russia  from  this  time  for*  marshal  Prince  Potemkin  and  to  Ge« 

-ward  pressed  with  persevering  activity  neral  Goodovich,  In  which  the  former 

her  intercourse  Tvith  these  Persian  receives  unlimited  authority  to  accept 

dependencies.  the  submission  of  any  nations  that 

About  eight  years  after  this  occur-  may  desire  to  become  subject  to  Rus- 

rence,Heracliu8drovehis  father  Tama-  sia;  and  the  latter  is  informed,  that 

ras  from  his  kingdom,  and  united  it  to  the  Khans  of  Badkoo  and  Derbend 

his  own.   In  1768,  he  was  called  upon  nuiy  be  admitted  vassals  of  the  Em- 

by  Russia  to  co-operate  with  General  press.    Yet  both  these  places  were 

Todleven,  who  invaded  Turkey  from  dependencies  of  Persia,  and  their  go- 

the  side  of  Imeretia,  and  whom  the  vemors  had  no  more  right  to  tranner 

Wallee  joined  with  a  considerable  their  aUegiance  than  have  the  de« 

force.  But  he  had  not  yet  openly  cast  pendent  chiefs  of  any  other  power, 

off  his  allegiance  to  Persia,  nor  had  After  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan, 

any  formal  engagements  been  eon-  a  protracted  contest  was  carried  on  by 

tracted  between  him  and  the  Russian  '  the  numerous  competitors  for  the  va- 

govemment.     Russia  had,  however,  cant  throne ;  and  it  was  not  until  Aga 

manifested  her  readiness  to  o6nnect  Mahommed  Khan  had  triumphed  over 

herself  with  Georgia,  aud  the  Princes  all  his  antagonists,  and  cut  off  the  last 

of  that  country  took  advantage  of  the  hopes  of  the  royal  family  of  Uie  Zunds, 

troubles,  whicn  engaged  Kerreem  Khan  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  chi- 

intheheartof  his  kingdom,  to  prepare  valrous  Lootf  Allee  Khan,  tibat  he 

the  way  for  a  safe  renunciation  of  tneir  found  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 

connexion  with  Persia  by  a  more  inti-  Georgia,  and  to  punish  the  revolt  of 

mate  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  St  his  vassal. 

Petersburg.  In  1795,  he  assembled  a  considera- 

In  1781,  a  treaty  with  the  Oss,  or  ble  army  at  Tehran,  and  moving  ra- 

Ossetinians,  a  pagan  tribe  of  the  Cau-  pidly  into  Georgia,   defeated  Hera- 

casus,  who  commanded  the  defiles  clius  near  Teflis,  and  entered  that  dty 

leading  into  Georgia,  opened  to  Rus-  before  General  Groodovich,  who  com- 

-sia  the  passes  to  that  country;  and  manded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  line 

two  years  afterwards  a  treaty  was  con-  of  the  Caucasus,  could  arriye  to  oppose 

duded  at  Georgiefsk,    between  the  him. 

Wallee  and  the  Empress  Catherine  His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Geor- 
II.,  by  which  the  former  recognised  gians,  by  making  a  fearful  example  of 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Russia,  their  capital,  induced  him  to  abandon 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  the  lat-  it  to  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers ;  while 
ter  engaged  to  afford  protection  not  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  had  ex- 
only  to  the  Wallee's  present  posses-  cited  in  his  army,  and  the  natural  f»* 
dons,  but  to  any  he  might  hereafter  rodty  of  his  troops,  prepared  them  to 
acquire,  and  to  guarantee  the  king-  take  ample  advantage  of  the  license  he 
dom  to  his  heirs  for  ever.  had  given. 

fn  1785,  General  Paul  Potemkin  The  Empress  Catherine  II.,  shocked 

'carried  to  Teflis  the  ratification  of  this  and  irritated  by  the  yengeance  which 

r  treaty,  and  constructed  a  causeway  had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 

across  the  Caucasus.    A  pension  of  of  its  having  transferred  its  allegianoe 

60,000  silyef  roubles  annually  was  to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 

granted  to  the  King  of  Khartlee,  (the  against  Persia ;  and,  in  the  following 

Wallee  of  Georgia,)  to  maintain  an  year.  Count  Valerian  Zuboff,  with  a 

army,  and  to  defray  such  expenses  as  large  force,  marched  upon  Derbend 

he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  under  early  in  the  summer— took  that  fortress 
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li^  asHHilt,  md  veeekred  the  fubmi*- 
Mmof  BftdkoOy  Kool>lM,aiid  Sheenran, 
n^oae  gQfierDora  he  dmagedU  la  the 
atttmniiy  he  renewed  hie  epentiene-^ 
vintered  in  Moghen— end  had  taken 
Amdee,  Lankenn,  Qanja,  and  the 
iiland  oif  Saree,  whea  Paul  ascended 
the  throne  of  Rairia»  and  recalled  the 
army. 

Agpft  Mahommed  Khan  was  at  this 
tine  employed  in  Khofasian^  and  on 
hearing  of  Zahoff's  sncceawsy  hastily 
idamed  to  oppose  him ;  bat  before 
he  ooahl  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the 
Bttsnans  had  ah^ady  abandoned  aU 
Best  all  their  conquests.* 

Ibrahim  Khulleel  Khan,  the  chief 
of  Ksnbangh,  had  hitherto  succeed- 
ed in  holding  the  fort  of  Sheesha 
agunst  Agik  Mahommed  Khan;  but 
the  inhabitants,  wearied  by  the  con* 
tinned  systematic  plunder  of  their 
country  from  yesr  to  year,  at  length 
rose  against  their  chief,  and  compemng 
him  to  fly  to  Daghestan,  delivrnd  up 
Sheesha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shah, 
who  was  adyancing  with  a  powerful 
simy  to  invade  Georgia. 

He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at 
Sheesha,  when  he  was  murdered  by 
nme  of  his  menisl  domestics  whom 
he  had  threatened  to  put  to  death; 
snd  the  present  Shah,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  too  much  occupied  in  con- 
solidating his  power,  and  establishing 
his  authority,  to  be  able  topursud  the 
bcdd  policy  ik  his  predecessor. 

In  the  year  1799,  Herscliusdied,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age  and  6Sd  of 
his  reign,  and  left  his  crown  to  his 
son,  Groorgeen  Khan. 

The  short  reign  of  Goorgeen  was 
disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  bro- 
ther Alexander,  who,  with  an  army  of 
Lesgees,  endeavoured  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  kingdom.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  forced  to  fly;  but 
the  mountaineers  continued  their  de- 
predations from  time  to  time,  and 
Alexttider  repeatedly  renewed  his  at- 
tempts, till  at  length,  after  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures,  he  effected  his 
ipe  through  Turkey  into  Persia* 


In  Ae  year  1 800,  tlie  Emperor  Paul , 
with  a  view,  as  wss  said,  to  compose 
thediffinrences  which  had  arisen  in  the 
oountry,  incorporated  Georgia  with 
the  Russum  empue,  and  in  the  year 
following  Goorgeen  died,  and  Paul  wsa 
put  to  death.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, on  his  accession  to  the  ihrone^ 
confirmed  this  act  of  his  father,  and 
in  1803  sent  Genersl  Seeseeanoff  as 
Govemor-Greneral  and  Commander* 
in-Chief  into  Georgia.  In  the  same 
yesr,  Mingrelia  submitted.  In  1804, 
Seeseeanoff  took  Ga^ja,  and  having 
been  invited  by  Mahommed  Khan 
Kajar,  then  eovemor  of  Erivan,  to 
advance  on  that  place,  under  a  pro* 
mise  that  it  should  be  dehvered  up  to 
him,  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Three  Churches,  when  he  encounter* 
ed  the  Persian  army  advancing  to  op- 
pose him. 

An  action  was  fought  in  the  vici« 
nity  of  the  Churches,  in  which  the 
Penians  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire.  Seeseesnoff  then  invested  Eri- 
van, which  Mahommed  Khan  now 
reftised  to  surrender  ;  but  the  Russian 
general  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and  make  a  hurried  retreat,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  want  of  provisions — ^Uie 
continual  annoyance  to  which  he  was 
subjected  from  the  desultory  attacks 
of  the  Persians-^and  the  increasing 
sickness  of  his  troops. 

This  action  was  the  first  in  which 
the  Russian  and  Persian  armies  had 
come  in  contact  in  a  general  action, 
and  it  commenced  the  war  between 
those  countries  for  the  possession  of 
Georgia. 

In  1805,  Ksrabaugh  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Russia,  and  in  the  foU 
lowing  year  Seeseeanoff  was  assassina* 
ted  at  Badkoo. 

The  war  which  was  thus  begun  was 
continued  with  vsrious  success  till  the 
year  1814,  but  Russia  added  little  to 
ner  territorial  acquisitions  after  the 
death  of  her  first  Governor-General. 

The  connexion  of  England  with 
Persia  may  be  said  to  have  commen- 
ced with  the  mission  of  General  Sir 


*  The  reeaU  of  the  army  under  Zubofi^,  which  was  efficted  by  separate  instruc- 
time  to  the  commander  of  each  corps,  wiUtout  the  transmission  of  any  orders  on  the 
sabject  to  the  Count,  was  one  of  those  acts,  dictated  by  personal  spleen,  in  which  Paul 
indolged  on  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  and  cannot  be  considered  an  abandonment 
of  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  led  Russia  to  seek  the  extension  of  her  limiu  on  the 
aide  of  Persia. 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  act  of  Paul  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  nation  over  which  lie  ruled. 
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John  Malcolm  to  Tehran,  in  1800 ; 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  alliance  were 
the  commercial  and  political  treatiea 
concluded  hy  him  in  1801.  The  latter 
engaged  Persia  to  attack  the  Afghans^ 
who  then  threatened  oar  posaesiionB 
in  India,  and  to  esdude  tiie  French 
from  the  gulf  of  Perna. 

In  1805,  the  Shah,  finding  himself 
miable  to  cope  with  Russia,  addressed 
ft  letter  to  Napoleon,  then  in  the  se- 
nith  of  his  sloiy,  requesting  his  as- 
sistance,  ana  desiring  to  form  an  aU 
liance  with  France.  ' 

So  little  was  at  that  time  known  of 
Persia  in  Europe,  that  the  court  of 
Paris  were  even  ignorant  whether  the 
person  who  had  addressed  those  let* 
ten  was  really  entitled  to  the  rank  he 
assumed,  and  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to 
Tehran  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  state  of  affaire  in 
that  quarter. 

On  the  return  of  M.  Jaubert  to 
Europe,  in  1806,  Meerza  Resa  was 
sent  by  the  Persian  government  on  an 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Tiflsit,  and  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ra- 
tified by  the  Emperor  at  Finkenstein> 
in  May  1807. 

In  the  same  year,  Mahommed 
Nebbee  Khan  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  British  government  in  India, 
to  claim  our  assistance  against  Russia ; 
but  this  mission  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Persia,  losing  all  hope  of  support  from 
her  old  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  her»3lf  into  the  arms  of  France. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
India  had  become  so  important,  that 
it  was  belfcved  her  power  in  Europe 
might  be  affected  by  an  attack  on  her 
Eastern  dominions;  and  Napoleon, 
therefore,  turning  his  attention  to 
Asia,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  him  to  establish 
a  connexion  with  Persia,  which  he 
justly  considered  a  necessary  prepara- 
tory step  to  his  projected  invasion  of 
Inaia. 

General  Gardanne  was  charged  with 
a  mission  from  the  French  Emperor 
to  the  Court  of  the  Shdb,  and  the 
failure  of  the  application  which  had 
been  made  to  India  for  assistance—- 
the  readiness  with  which  the  French 
had  entered  on  the  alliance,  and  the 
promises  which  were  made  by  the 
French  ambassador,— combined  to  se- 
cure to  him  a  diatinguiahed  recep- 
tion. ' 


The  success  wfaieh  attended  the 
miBsion  of  General  Gardanne,  foreed 
the  British  government,  here  and  in 
India,  to  take  meaaurea  to  counteract 
the  views  of  France ;  and  from  the 
oommencement  of  this  oompetition  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  aaoen- 
dency  in  the  councila  of  Persia,  mav 
be  dated  her  political  connexion  wim 
Europe. 

From  this  time  forward  Persia  be- 
came inseparably  connected  with  Eu- 
ropean policy ;  and  though  thecireum- 
stances  whi(^  fint  caused  her  to  be 
involved  in  it  have  ceased  to  exist, 
othera  have  arisen  which  must  con- 
tinue to  oparate  as  powerfully,  and 
probably  much  more  steadily,  to  draw 
ner  more  and  more  within  the  range 
of  the  calcalations  of  our  leading  calS* 
nets.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  confine 
her  influence  to  Asia.  The  line  has 
been  passed  which  separates  her  from 
Europe;  and  as  long  as  Britain  retains 
India,  and  Russia  her  present  military 
force,  so  lon^  must  the  integrity  of  the 
Penian  dommions  be  an  object  of  vital 
importance  to  the  one,  and  a  weighty 
impediment  to  the  full  exevcifle  of  the 
power  of  the  other. 

I^e  favourable  reeeption  of  the 
mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  1808, 
and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
French  agents  mm  Persia,  while  she 
was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia, put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all 
competitSon  for  the  friendship  of  ^ 
Shan,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
alliance  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Penia,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  preliminary  treaty. 

Those  who  may  remember  the  oo« 
currenoes  of  this  period,  and  attended 
to  Asiatic  aflkirs,  will  recollect  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  progress  of 
our  relations  with  Peraia  was  watched, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  to 
improve  them.  Simultaneous  mis- 
sions, of  great  splendour,  were  sent  to 
the  court  of  Penia  from  England  and 
India,  no  expense  was  spared,  and  no 
exertion  considered  too  great  to  secure 
her  alliance. 

In  1811,  Sir  Harford  Jones  return- 
ed to  England,  and  the  Peraian  am- 
bassador, who  had  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don with  the  ratification  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty,  returned  to  Persia,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Gore  Ousdey  in 
?[ua]ity  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
rom  the  King  of  Engknd.  The  sub- 
sidy payable  to  Persia,  which  had  been 
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fixed  bjr  Sir  H.  Jones  od  m  muSki 
ica^  wag  laiaed  to  flOO>000  tamuis 
mawmDj*  A  definitiTe  traaty  was 
oondiided  on  the  baaia  of  the  pr«liiiii> 
9UJ  eog^pementa  eotenfl  into  by  Sir 
H«  Jonesy  and  immeBie  preaenta  weit 
laviabed  od  the  Shah  and  his  eoiirtier% 
to  keep  aUve  the  ftiendly  feeling  which 
had   nappily  been   excited   towards 

In  the  meantimej  the  memorable 
war  between  France  and  Eu»ia>  which 
terminaled  in  the  signal  dlaooinfiture 
«f  Napcdeony  had  oonunenced,  and  the 
amieable  relations  which  had  in  con« 
seqaenoe  been  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  led  our  go* 
renunent  to  undertake  themedistionof 
pesoe  between  that  power  and  Persia. 

In  1814y  by  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Ambassador^  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  oonduded  at  GooUstan^  in  Kara* 
baugb,  hj  which  Persia  added  to 
Bossia  all  her  acquisitions  south  of 
the  CaueasuSy  and  engaged  to  main^ 
tain  no  navy  in  the  Caspian ;  while 
Russia  became  bound  to  aid  the  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Persia  against  all  com* 
pctitors  for  the  throne. 

Su  Gore  Ooseley  returned  home  in 
1814»  kaying  Mr  Morier  in  quality  of 
Minister  Ploiipotcntiary  at  the  Per* 
sisn  Court ;  and  in  th^  same  yesr  Mr 
Ellis  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
modify  the  definiti?e  treaty  conclu- 
ded by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley. 

The  amended  treaty  concluded  bv 
Measrs  Morier  and  £liis  is  that  whico 
is  now  in  force,  and  which  defines  the 
nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Per* 
sian  goremment. 

Great  Britain  is  by  this  document 
bound  to  pay  to  Persia  a  subsidy  of 
800,000  tomans  annually ;  to  maintain 
troofw  in  the  event  of  her  being  at* 
tacked  by  anv  power  at  war  with  £ng- 
laad  ;  and  should  she  be  attacked  by 
any  natioii  at  peace  with  Eoglsnd,  we 
cngsge  to  use  our  mediation  towards 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
ferences ;  but  should  it  fail,  to  pay  a 
subsidy,  as  above  mentioned. 

Persia,  on  her  side,  engages  to  ob« 
struct  any  power  jseeking  to  pass 
through  her  country  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  India.  The  treaty  is 
thorefore  «rxclnstve|y  defensive,  as  in* 
deed  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  docu* 
nent  itself. 

Hitherto  England  and  Russia  had 
not  come  in  contact  at  the  Court  of 
fctm;  but  at  the  time  of  condiuling 


the  treatv  of  Goolistan,  a  hope  had 
been  held  out,  that  through  the  good 
officea  of  England  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Shah,  might  be  restored  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  An  Embassy 
was  therefore  sent  to  St  Petersburg 
with  the  ratified  treaty,  and  with  in* 
atructions  to  press  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  admit  the  good  offices  of 
England,  and  to  fulfil  tl^  hopes  of  re- 
trocession which  had  been  raised  by 
the  Russian  Plenipotentisry  and  tbie 
British  Ambassador. 

All  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Cath- 
cart^  then  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  all  the  solicitations  of  the 
Persian  Embassy,  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Emperor  tbe  retroces- 
sion of  o^  foot  of  ground,  and  all  that 
could  be  accomplished  was  to  obtain 
a  promise  that  General  Yermolofi; 
then  appointed  Ambassador  to  Persia 
and  Governor- General  of  Georgia, 
would  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Per- 
sian ministers  on  his  arrival  at  Tehran* 

When  General  Yennoloff;  with  a 
q>lendid  suite,  came  to  Persia,  he 
would  restore  nothing ;  and  thus  all 
the  acquisitions  of  Russia  were  per^ 
msnenuy  confirmed  to  her.  An  in<* 
sidious  proposition  made  by  Russia  to 
supply  officers  to  discipline  the  Persian 
army,  was  rigected,  and  the  Charge 
d'afiaires,  whom  tbe  General  left  in 
Persia,  waa  directed  by  the  Shah  to 
station  himself  at  the  Court  of  Abbas 
Meersa. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentisry had  been  recalled,  and 
Mr  Willock,  who  was  appointed 
British  Charg^*d'affaires,  was  left  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  splendid 
mission  of  Russia,  backed  by  all  the 
weight  of  the  diief  authority  in  Geor- 
gia, and  the  command  of  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

^  In  the  war  between  Persia  and  Rua* 
sia,  nothing  had  occurred  to  induce 
the  former  to  hope  that  she  could  hold 
her  ground  in  the  field  af^nst  so 

Eowerful  an  antsgonist,  and  thou^ 
er  troops  had  on  several  occasions  dis- 
played considerable  valour,  and  shewn 
that  they  had  profited  by  the  discipline 
they  had  received  from  French  and 
British  officers,  yet  the  rapid  loss  of 
so  many  valuable  provinces,  and  the 
failure  of  every  attempt  to  make  any 
permanent  impression  on  the  Russian 
pow^  in  Georgia,  had  taught  her  the 
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necefldty  of  concUtflting  as  an  allj^  a 
nation  which  ehe  had  foand  herself 
unable  to  withstand  as  an  enemy. 

Yet,  had  the  Pendan  annies  been 
led  by  a  skilful  general,  and  had  even 
an  ordinary  share  of  energy  been  pat 
forth  by  the  goyemment  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  (when  Russia 
was  struggling  for  her  existence  with 
the  armies  of  France  in  the  heart  of 
her  dominions,)  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  she  might  haye  redeemed  some 
of  her  original  possessions.  But  the 
Prince  Royal,  wno  commanded  in  the 
field,  was  a  yery  young  man ;  and  a 
total  want  of  efficient  energy  and  of 
enterprise  in  her  councils,  was  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  struggles  for 
personal  aggrandizement  which  were 
unceasingly  carried  on  by  the  mem- 
bers of  her  goyemment  This  oppor- 
tunity was  lost :  and  when  Russia  bad 
risen  emboldened  by  her  successful 
opposition  to  the  most  powerful  ene- 
my the  world  could  haye  sent  against 
her,  and  strong,  not  only  to  repel  ag- 
gression, but  to  pursue  her  conquests. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  Shah  to 
accede  to  any  terms  which  she  might 
be  inclined  to  ofibr  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
obvious  that  Persia  was  not  likely 
again  to  seek  a  war  with  a  power,  who, 
under  the  most  unfayourable  circum- 
stances, had  been  able  to  seize  and 
keep  possession  of  her  most  fertile  and 
valuable  proyinoes,  and  that  though 
we  might  naye  something  to  fear  from 
her  too  ready  and  obsequious  acqui- 
escence in  the  yiews  of  Russia,  there 
yras  nothing  to  dread  from  her  desire 
to  renew  a  contest  in  which  she  had 
already  suffered  so  seyerely. 

Russia  seemed  to  have  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  to  have  made  it  her  po- 
licy to  push  herself  by  imperceptible 
advances  into  the  exercise  of  an  nabi- 
tual  influence  over  the  councils  of  the 
Prince  Royal,  trusting  that  her  sid 
might  be  necessary  to  establish  him  on 
the  throne;  and  that,  in  this  event, 
she  would  be  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  in 
his  government. 

•  But  the  treaty  of  Groolistan  had  not 
defined  the  line  of  frontier  so  distinct- 
ly a»  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil  and 
dispute,  and  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  efiect  the  final  demarca- 
tion was  ddayed  on  various  pretexts, 
till  the  fresh  impressions  of  what  was 
yeally  meant  by  (he  leu  definite  terms 


of  the  Treaty,  had  become  funi  and  im- 
perfect. Wlien  Commissioners,  there- 
fore, were  at  length  appointed,  num- 
berless disputes  arose,  and  the  Go- 
Temment  of  Georgia  pressed  their 
claims  to  insignificant  patches  of  land, 
as  urgently  as  if  the  existence  of  their 
national  power  had  depended  on  their 
possession. 

These  disputes  gave  rise  to  angry 
discussions,  conducted  on  the  one  sidle 
with  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  insolence 
of  conscious  power.  Various  lines  of 
frontier  were  sucoessiydy  proposed  by 
one  party,  and  rejected  by  the  other. 
Commissioners  met  and  parted,  with- 
out having  advanced  one  step  towards 
the  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  agents  were  sent  by  the 
Prince  Royal  to  Teflis,  and  instruc- 
tions transmitted  to  the  RnssiaQ 
Charg^d'affiures  at  Tabreez,  without 
any  progress  being  made  towards  the 
accompUshment  of  this  object. 

At  length  all  appeared  to  be  ar<» 
tanged,  and  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Russian  Charge-d'affidres  was  accepted 
by  the  Prince  Royal,  who  was  char- 
ged with  the  afiairs  of  the  frontier. 
But  the  Russian  agent  had  exceeded 
his  instructions,  and  General  Yermo* 
lofi^  refused  to  ratify  the  engi^^ementi 
which  M.  Mozarovich  had  contracted. 

Again  all  cause  of  difference  was 
supposed  to  have  been  removed,  and 
a  formal  engagement  was  entered  into 
by  an  agent  of  the  Prince  Royal  at 
Teflis ;  but  this  the  Shah  refused  to 
sanction. 

In  the  summer  of  1HS5,  M.  Mosm 
rovich  came  to  the  Shah's  camp,  for . 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  obtain 
his  Majesty's  ratification  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  between  Futteh  Allee 
Khan  and  General  Yermoloff  at  Te- 
flis; but  his  Majesty  distinctly  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  M. 
Mozarovich  left  Persia;  and  the  Go- 
vemm^it  of  Georgia,  acting  on  what 
they  called  the  Treaty  of  Futteh  Al- 
lee Khan,  which  they  had  previously 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the 
Shah  to  ratify,  occupied  with  a  mili- 
tary force  the  lands  which  would  have 
become  theirs,  had  this  treaty  takes 
effisct. 

One  of  these  portions  of  land  waa 
an  uninhabited  stripe  called  Gokcheb, 
which  borders  on  the  lake  of  Gokcheh 
or  Sevan,  and  which  had  been  in  tbt 
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1B27.3  Pergia. 

iiiHlimmtcd  powwitoii  of  Penu^  erer 
linee  the  conduaion  of  the  peace. 
BuflBian  piquets  bad  been  placed  there 
sDine  years  before,  to  prevent  the  de» 
aertion  of  the  'wandering  tribes  who 
pastured  their  flocks  in  summer  in  its 
▼icinity^  and  in  -winter  bad  been  r^ 
gularly  withdrawn.  To  the  remon- 
strance  of  the  Prince  Royal  against 
the  military  occupation  of  this  part  of 
the  Persian  territory.  General  Yermo- 
lofl^had  replied,  by  admitting  the  jns« 
tice  of  the  Prince  s  remarks,  but  ex* 
cased  himself,  on  the  plea,  that  the 
measure  he  had  adopted  was  mutual- 
ly adTantageous,  and  concluded  by 
ofieriug  to  withdraw  the  detachment, 
if  his  Royal  Highness  should  conti* 
nue  to  think  it  necessary. 

Yet,  after  all  this,  Rusna,  on  the 
strength  of  an  unrat^ed  engagement, 
concluded  by  the  agent  of  a  deputed 
authority,  takes  permanent  possession 
of  this  very  piece  of  ground,  and  re« 
tains  it  in  the  face  of  every  remon- 
strance whidi  reason  and  jusiiee  could 
suggest. 

Ab  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Gok- 
cheh  was  known  to  the  Court  of  Teh- 
ran, a  respectable  envoy  was  sent  to 
Teflis,  to  remonstrate  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  propose  tast  the  Russian 
detachment  should  be  withdrawn,  at 
least  until  time  should  be  given  for 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Eni- 
peror.  But  this,  too,  was  refused — 
and  in  answer  to  the  letters  which  the 
Shah  had  written  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Creorg^,  he  was  informed 
that  Gokcheh  would  be  given  up  by 
Russia,  if  the  lands  of  Kapan  were 
immeduitely  evacuated  by  Persia. 

These  lands  of  Kapan  had  been, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  in 
possession  of  Persia;  but  within  a 
few  years  a  daim,  supported  by  some 
weighty  arguments,  had  been  set  up 
by  Russia,  and  it  remained  one  of 
those  points  which  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  commissioners  to  dedde 
upon.  The  claims  of  Persia  were,  at 
Inst,  as  well  supported  as  those  of 
Russia;  and  some  of  the  Russian 
oflSdal  maps  had  marked  Kapan  as 
belonging  to  Persia.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  obvious  injustice  to  sdze  an 
undisputed  possession  of  Persia,  and 
demand,  as  tne  price  of  its  evacuation, 
the  abuidohment  of  claims,  which 
were  probably  just,  to  another  portion 
of  territory. 

At  this  time  the  death  of  the  Em« 
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pensr  Akxaader  wis  announced,  and 
the  confusion  which  was  caused  by 
the  annunciation  of  Constantine  as  his 
successor,  and  the  subsequent  abdica- 
tion of  the  throne  in  favour  of  Ni« 
eholas,  suspended  the  discussions. 

As  soon  as  the  power  of  Nichohii 
waa  known  to  be  established,  Persia 
prepared  to  send  an  embassy  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  congratulate  the  new 
Emperor  on  his  succession,  and  to 
conclude  with  him  the  definitive  set- 
tlement of  the  frontier.  But  before 
arraogonenta  could  be  made  to  this 
effect,  it  was  announced  that  Prince 
MenchikofT  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Court  of  Persia,  to  intimate  the  suc- 
cession of  Nicholas  to  the  dirone,  and 
to  remove  the  causes  of  difierenoe 
which  had  arisen  between  the  govern* 
ments  of  Persia  and  Georgia. 

The  Court  of  Tehran  had  beeun 
to  believe  that  Russia  was  firm  in  her 
purpose  to  act  with  a  total  disrq;ard 
to  justice,  and  to  consider  onlv  her 
own  convenience  and  advantage  m  the 
settlement  of  the  frontier.  ARitsre- 
cent  representations  had  been  treated 
with  neglect,  or  replied  to  in  an  arro« 
gant  and  insulting  tone  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Georgia.  Opprobrious  terma 
had  been  appued,  it  was  said,  to  Uie 
Prince  Royal,  in  letters  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  every  thing  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  determination  on  the  part  of 
General  Yermolofi^,  if  not  of  the  Em* 
peror;  to  drive  Persia  to  extremity. 

At  the  same  time  it  ms  whispered 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Russian 
Empire  had  been  disturbed,  that  a 
dvil  war  waa  carried  on  in  St  Peters* 
burg,  and  that  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus were  already  in  arms  to  assert 
their  independence. 

It  was  known  that  the  misrule  of 
the  Russian  authorities  in  Georgia, 
and  their  wanton  interference  with 
the  religious  prejudices  of  their  Ma- 
homiedan  subjects,  had  produced  a 
feeling  of  serious  disoontent.  P)ro- 
posals  had  even  been  made  to  Persia 
by  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  chiefs 
of  districts,  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
a  war  against  Russia.  Letters  had 
been  written  by  the  Mahomedan  po- 
pulation of  all  the  Russian  provinces 
bordering  on  Persia,  to  the  head  of 
thdr  religion,  imploring  his  interfe- 
rence in  their  behdf ;  and  he  had  come 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Kerbdace,  ex* 
presdy  to  urge  the  Shah  to  take  up 
arms  indefenceof  his  insulted  religion. 
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The  whole  ecclesiaalics  of  Perria  join*  excited  to  enthunaam  by  IheMooUahs,,        ih 

ed  their  leader,  and  the  moequea  were  and  the  war  was  commenced. 

filled  with  persons  of  all  classes^  lend*  Even  after  the  forces  marched  to 

ing  a  willing  ear  to  the  inflammatory  the  frontier,  had  Prince  Menchikoff 

orations  of  their  MooUahs,  while  tlie  been  empowered  to  evacuate  Gokdieb« 

Shah  was  threatened  with  the  cursea  they  would  still  have  been  counter* 

of  the  faithful,  and  even  with  everlast-  manded,  and  the  war  would  not  hava 

ing  perdition,  if  he  failed  to  take  up  taken  place. 

arms  in  the  holy  cause.  I  do  not  me^  to  accuse  the  Court 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment.  Prince  of  St  Petersburg  of  a  determination 

Menchikoff  arrived  in  the  roy^  camp,  to  force  a  war  upon  Persia,  nor  do  I 

He  was  treated  with  honour,  and  even  blame  its  envoy  for  what  has  occurred; 

with  distinction,  and  a  calm  and  tem«  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

perate  negotiation  was  opened,  with  harsh,  intemperate,  and  unjust  con* 

a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ductof  the  government  of  Georgia  has 

Shah  to  see  it  terminate  in  an  amicable  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that 

adjustment  of  all  the  matters  in  dis*  Russia  owes  it  to  her  character  for 

pute.*    Sanguine  hopes  were  enter*  justice  and  moderation,  (if  she  desires 

tained  that  every  thing  would  be  sa*  to  establish  such  a  character,)  to  in* 

tisfactorily  arranged ;  and  if  there  were  vestigate,  calmly  and  impar^ly,  the 

some,  who,  for  private  ends,  wished  occurrences  on  ller  southern  frontier, 

to  hurry  Persia  into  a  war,  there  were  and,  if  she  finds  them  unworthy  of 

many  of  the  most  influential  of  her  her  own  greatness^  to  discountenance 

councillors  who  anxiously  desired  to  and  disavow  them, 

avoid  it.    The  King  himself  was  of  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 

this  number;  and  though  he  had  been  all  this.    It  will  be  found  that  the 

induced  to  give  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  distant  representatives  of  a  govern* 

MooUahs,  uiat  if  Gokcheh  was  not  ment  are  almost  always  more  jeabus 

restored,  he  would  agree  to  make  war  and  more  intemperate  than  the  go- 

upon  Russia,  because  he  would  then  yemment  itself;  and  that,  entenng 

be  justified  in  doing  so,  still  this  into  discussions  with  all  the  warmth 

pledee,-^which  had  been  exacted  from  and  virulence  of  (personal  feelings, 

him  by  the  influence  of  the  Moollahs  and  all  the  pride  of  power,  they  arc; 

on  his  inability  to  withstand  their  de*  continually   goading   and    harassing 

mands, — was  given  under  a  moral  con*  their  weaker  neighbours,  with  whom 

yiction  that  the  envoy  of  the  £mpe-  they  may  have  occasion  to  communis 

ror  would  rather  relinquish  a  worth-  cate. 

less  spot,  to  which  his  government  had  Persia,  on  this  occasion,  will  labour  . 
no  just  claim,  than  aUow  the  dispute  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  con- 
to  be  decided  by  the  sword.  sidered  more  likely  to  pervert  the 

But,  in  answer  to  aU  demands  for  facts,  and  to  violate  her  engagements, 

the  evacuation  of  Gokcheh,  the  Rus*  than  Russia;  and  she  will,  no  doubt, 

sian  envoy  replied,  that  he  had  no  in*  be  accused  of  having'done  so ;  but  we 

structions  regarding  it,  an^  was  not  must  not  hastily  decide  against  her  on 

empowered  to  agree  to  its  evacuation,  this  feeling  of  doubt  in  Eastern  ve*         ^^ 

It  was  proposed  that  it  should  remain  racity.   The  less  credible  witness  may 

unoccupied  by  either  party,  until  a  sometimes  have  truth  on  his  side,  and 

reference  could  be  made  to  the  £m-  it  will  be  well  to  reflect  on  the  pros* 

peror.    This  he  was  equally  unable  to  pect  of  advantage  which  either  party 

comply  with,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  may  have  had  in  view,  and  their  com* 

discussion,  by  repeating  that  his  in-  parative   means   of  enforcing   their 

structions  extended  to  nothing  beyond  opinions,  and  compelling  submission, 

some  trifling  modification  of  the  un-  before  we  attribute  the  fault  to  Persia, 

fortunate  unratified  treaty  of  Futteh  Neither  must  we  demand  from 

Allee  Khan.  Eastern  governments  the  nice  atten- 

Those  who  had  been  clamorous  for  tion  to  forms  which  civilisation  exacts 

war,  now  called  upon  the  Shah  to  re-  from  European  nations.    A  proud  and 

deem  his  pledge,  or  forfeit  his  hopes  of  demotic  Asiatic  monarch,when  he  finds 

Heaven.    The  Mahomedans  of  some  his  rights  invaded  and  his  dignity  in- 

of  the  Russian  provinces  were  already  suited,  must  not  be  judged  too  harsh- 

in  arms,  and  even  the  Christians  of  ly,  if  he  neglects  some  of  the  obser- 

at  least  one  of  these  had  made  over-  vances  which  we   have  imposed  on 

turcB  to  Perbia.    The  troops  had  been  ourselves.    If  the  first  act  of  injustice 
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hii  not  been  his,  there  ii  no  sabw- 
^wDt  ncftKCt  Or  mere  fimi  which 
em  make  mm  half  «o  culpable  as  hia 
iggiessofs*  Any  attempt,  therefofc, 
vlndi  may  he  made  to  put  Peraia  in 
ne  HTffo^f  by  nccuaingf  her  of  makmg^ 
mr  withoat  going  throng  the  form 
flf  prmoady  decUoingit,  will  acarody 
iviil  those  who  may  reaort  to  it. 

Faning  fn>m  these  matters,  how« 
eier,  on  which  1  have  already  dwelt 
perhaps  too  long,  I  will  still  Tentiire 
to  detain  ^a  a  little  lon^,  while  I 
eoDnect  with  the  preceding  detail  a 
few  eonsiderations  more  immediately 
aftcting  ourselves. 

Ifier  the  condnsion  of  peace  be* 
tueen  Persia  and  Rnssia,  in  1814,  the 
British  goyemntient  seems  to  have  felt 
tfait  die  integrity  of  the  Persian  do- 
ttuiuons  would  behest  and  most  efi^ 
tellj  secured  by  the  presenration  of 
iiBicable  relations  with  Russia ;  and, 
aoce  that  period,  erery  thing  which 
oold  be  viewed  in  the  fight  of  a  com« 
peticioa  for  aaoendencv  in  the  councils 
of  the  Shah  appears  to  naTe  been  avoid- 
ed. We  aeem  to  have  come  to  some 
tadt  understanding  with  Russia' on 
ibis  subject, — ^to  have  made  it  our 
ttnd^  to  avoid  coming  in  eollidon  with 
her  m  Asia,  and  to  prevent,  if  poasible, 
my  subjects  of  discussion  between  the 
gcrreraments  from  being  permitted  to 
irise  out  of  the  proceecnngs  at  the 
Court  of  Tehran ;  in  short,  to  have 
considered  Persia  as  neutral  ground, 
whidi  neither  party  was  to  appropri- 
He. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  , 

poBcy  which  could  have  been  pur- 

saed,  and,  so  long  as  it  could  be  pre* 

KTted,  and  was  faithfully  adhered  to, 

by  both  the  courts  and  bv  their  ser- 

▼iDts,  was  perhaps  as  weu  calculated 

ai  any  other  to  answer  our  purpose, 

while  it  had  the  obvious  advantage  of 

bemg  liberal,  fair,  and  just.    But  it 

bad  also  the  disaidvantage  of  being 

toost  fttourable  to  the  party  who 

Aodd  observe  it  with  least  exactness ; 

<nd  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  in- 

^ire,  whether  Russia  or  England  is 

west  likely  to  be  led  by  drcumstances, 

or  by  the  tone  of  her  general  policy 

and  the  manner  in  which  she  conducts 

her  relations  with  Perda,  to  press  her 

inflaence,  and  attempt  an  appropria- 

^n  of  the  neutral  ground,  which  I 

have  supposed  to  be  considered  such 

by  nmtud  agreement  ? 

The  genend  policy  of  Russia,  from 

^  days  of  Peter  the  Firstj  has  uni^ 


formly  poln  led  to  the  extension  of  her 
ftontier  on  diedde  of  Penia,  and  more 
partienlarly  to  the  acquintion  of  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  stronger  or  bet* 
ter  marked  b^ndary  than  that  which 
formed  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Persta.-^The  Rlack  Sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Caspian  on  the 
other,  connected  by  the  stupendous 
ehain  of  the  Caucasus,  seem  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  the  limits 
of  aome  powerful  nation — for  a  barrier 
against  some  great  power.  The  views 
which  induced  Peter  to  pass  this  bar- 
rier, and  estabhsh  himself  beyond  it, 
must  have  had  some  ultimate  otnect 
of  more  importance  than  the  trifling 
and  ill-protected  districts  which  he 
acquired. 

¥^en  Catherine  took  Greotgia  un- 
der her  protection,  and  instnuned  Po- 
lemkin  to  receive  the  submisrion  of 
any  nation  whidi  might  be  inclined 
to  oflh*  it, — when  General  Groodorich 
was  instructed  to  admit  as  vassals  the 
Khan's  two  Persian  towns,-^when  Zu- 
boff  was  sent  into  Persia  to  aeize  the 
provincea  adjacent  to  Greorgia,  aa  a  re- 
taliation for  the  attack  on  Teilis,— and 
when  Russia  became  bound  to  protect, 
not  only  the  present  possessions  of  the 
Wallee,  but  alao  any  he  might  here- 
after acouire,  it  was  but  pursuing  die 
same  policy,  and  fbllowing  the  same 
views. 

VSThen  General  Yermoloff  propoeed 
to  supply  Russian  officers  to  mscipKne 
the  Pman  troops  at  the  cost  of  his  go* 
vemment,  when  missions  were  subse* 
quently  sent  to  Khiva  and  to  Bokhara, 
and  when  Persia  was  bound  to  main«- 
tain  no  navy  on  the  Caspian,  which 
amounted  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
that  sea  to  die  power  of  Russia,  it 
was  but  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  same 
purpose. 

When,  at  a  more  recent  period,  Rus- 
ria  pressed  with  warmth  and  intem- 
perance the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial agent  at  Resht,  in  Gilan,  a 
prorince  notoriously  ill-aflected  to  Per- 
sia,— and  when  General  Yermoloff 
gushed  the  Russian  troops  beyond  the 
ne  of  frontier  defined  by  the  treaty, 
we  can  see  nothing  more  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, than  an  injudicious  and  over 
anxious  desire  to  press  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  objects. 

If  it  be  true  that  die  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  has  sent  to  its  governor 
in  Georgia  repeated  and  positive  in- 
structions to  conciliate  Persia,  and  to 


make  no  exertion  to  obtain  aparamonnt 
influence  in  her  oouncila,  or  to  press 
her  to  a  rupture  with  Russia;  it  is  plain 
that  its  orders  have  been  ill  attended 
tOy  and  that  we  lose  the  security  which 
we  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 
a  confidence  in  the  moderation  of  the 
▼lews  of  the  Russian  government. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  subordi- 
nate governments  of  a  powerful,  and 
more  particularly  of  a  rising  empire, 
to  press  upon  the  weaker  nations  with 
which  they  come  in  contact;  and  when 
this  tendency  fails  in  with  the  previous 
policy  of  the  superior  state,  no  general 
instructions  will  prevent  its  being 
yielded  to.  Let  the  progress  of  our 
own  power  in  India  serve  as  an  unan- 
swerable evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  comes 
in  no  way  in  collision  with  Persia.  Her 
trade  with  that  country  is  established 
on  well-defined  grounds  of  reciprocal 
advantage.  Her  political  connexion 
with  Persia  is  confined  to  watching 
over  her  interests,  and  aiding  her  in 
her  difficulties.  She  has  no  frontier 
to  cause  dissensions,  and  no  objects 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Persia  to 
pursue.  But  there  is  a  strong  and 
urgent  demand  upon  her  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Persia,  as  the  best  se« 
cnrity  she  can  have  for  the  tranquillity 
of  her  Indian  Empire, — and  every  at- 
tempt which  Russia  may  make  to 
trench  upon  the  power  of  Persia,  must 
be  considered  a  step  towards  bring-^ 
ing  her.  in  collision  with  England  in 
Asia,  and  towards  loosening  our  hold 
on  our  Eastern  possessions. 

Supposing  that  an  invasion  of  India 
over  land  were  proved  to  be  a  chime- 
rical and  impracticable  scheme,  which 
it  probably  is,  can  it  be  said  that  if 
Russia  were  possessed  of  a  paramount 
influence  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah,  we 
should  be  able  to  sit  as  securely  in 
India  as  we  do  now,  or  that  the  vi- 
cinity of  so  powerful  a  nation  would 
not  warm  the  hopes  of  the  discontent- 
ed,  and  shake  the  fidelity  of  many  who 
have  clung  to  our  protection,  and  sub- 
mitted to  our  authority,  because  they 
believed  our  power  to  be  immovable 
and  unopposed?  These  are  important 
considerations,  and  well  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  every  one  who 
thinks  that  the  possession  of  India  is 
an  object  which  Britain  ought  to. con- 
tend for  and  secure. 

It  is  said  that  Persia  has  hitherto 
been  eminently  successful  in  the  war 


Persia,  C^^ 

with  Russia,  and  that  all  the  6eoi»an 
provinces  have  risen  to  support  her. 
But  we  know,  and  she  herself  knows,, 
that  a  war  with  Russia  is  for  her  a 
hopeless  undertaking  in  her  present 
state  of  preparation,  and  that  thouffh 
she  has  oeen  driven  to  undertake  itby 
the  injuries  and  insults  to  which  she 
has  been  subjected,  and  the  clamour 
of  religious  enthusiasts,  she  has  still 
more  to  hope  from  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  a  recurrence  to- 
her  former  relations  with  her  power- 
ful and  reckless  neighbour,  than  by 
E retracting  a  contest  in  which  ahe  can 
ave  nothing  to  gain. 

The  time  cannot  be  distant  when 
Persia  must  make  peace  with  Russis, 
almost  on  any  terms ;  and  if  we  have 
rightly  estimated  the  views  of  Russia, 
this  peace  will  add  something  more  to 
her  territories^  and  perhaps  to  her 
right  of  interference  in  Persian  afikirs. 

While  Russia  is  reaping  the  advao- 
tage  of  a  system  of  a^^gression  and  in- 
justice, are  we  to  sit  quietly  down, 
and  content  ourselves  with  our  own 
purity  and  good  faith,  and  when  we 
have  permitted  the  time  to  pass  by 
when  we  might  have  counteracted  the 
schemes  of  tue  Autocrat  ox  his  subor- 
dinate authorities,  to  find  consolation 
in  asking,  <'  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?"  or  in  venting  our  reproaches  on 
the  injustice  which  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy? 

Persia  is  naturally  a  country  strong 
for  defence,  and  few  nations  can  boast 
a  more  warlike  or  efficient  population. 

If  Russia  may  weaken  Persia,  and 
thereby  injure  us,  surely  we  have  more- 
justifiable  reasons  to  uxge  why  we 
should  support  and  defend  her  by  the 
mean^  which  she  can  herself  so  amply 
provide.    If  aggression  can  ever  be 

Sermitted  or  justified,  preparations  for 
efence  must  always  be  allowable. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  fuUy  as- 
sured, that  Russia,  whether  from  de- 
sign, or  from  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  within  her  control,  is  en* 
eroaching,  and  will  continue  to  en- 
croach, upon  the  weaker  countries 
which  lie  on  her  frontier  in  Asia,  un- 
less some  equal  power  is  opposed  to 
her  progress;  and  that,  whether  it  be 
eflected  by  slow  and  insidious  ap- 
proaches, like  the  advances  of  the 
ocean,  or  by  an  irruption  like  the 
bursthig  of  a  mountam-torrent,  the 
result  will  be  the  same,  and  the  in- 
jury to  Britain  will  be  permanent  snd 
irreparable. 
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'  Pabliambnt,  imoiediatdy  on  its 
re-asaembling,  U  to  enter  on  the  me* 
Stated  diangv  of  the  €orn  Laws,  and 
tlua  must  fonn  our  apology  for  onoe 
more  taking  up  the  question.  Not- 
withstandiDg  aU  that  haa  been  already 
fiid  and  written^  we  imagine  that 
dme  JLawB  will  now  oecapy  a  greater 
share  than  ever  of  public  attention ; 
Vat  if  we  thought  difiereDtly— if  we 
veie  even  aure  that  the  nation  waa 
weary  of  hearing  them  named— we 
vonld  attll  do  our  duty^  and  make  thia 
last  effinrt  to  rouae,  not  only  the  landed 
iaterest,  bat  every  other  interest  like- 
wise, to  a  aense  of  the  tremendous  ce« 
|amides  which  a  free  trade  in  oom 
mo^  bring  upon  the  empire. 

After  what  we  have  said  on  former 
accaaioDS,  we  think  our  beat  course 
will  be  to  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  doctrinea  on  which  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws  is  advocated.  By 
doing  thia,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ap« 
fty,  what  we  deem  to  be>  the  b^t  ar« 
gumenta  on  our  aide  of  the  question, 
m  the  naoet  effectual  manner,  without 
Jbetng  oompelled  to  give  them  detailed 
repetition.  Very  many  people,  aiid 
some  of  them  highly  influential  onea, 
Jftold  the  Economists  to  he  infallible, 
and  follow  them  with  the  same  devoted 
blindness  with  which  the  Irish  Papist 
foUowa  hla  priest.  We  Mie  not  sure 
that  any  thing  oould  force  conviction 
upon  auch  people-^that  the  most  eon- 
cluaive  proof  ever  placed  before  the 
human  understanding  would  have  the 
least  weight  with  them ;  but,  how- 
ever, if  any  impression  can  be  made 
Xthem,  it  must  be  made  by  what 
in  the  most  triumphant  manner 
on  the  very  words  and  parson^  of  the 
JEconomiats.  We  shall  perhaps  hate 
the  most  success  with  people  of  a  dif« 
ferent  character,  b^  bnnging  the  rea- 
soning of  the  one  ude  into  visible,  di- 
rect, fqll,  and  decisive  conflict  with 
|hat  of  the  other. 

We  therefore  begin  with  an  ezami- 
liadon  of  the  Article  which  appeared 
in  the  LXXXVIII.  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  under  the  titJe*-*- 
AboiUian  of  the  Com  Lawt.  Thia  Ar« 
tide  containa  mo&t  of  the  doctrinea  on 
which  the  Abolitionists  rely^  and  most 
■M  the  reasonij^  which  they  will  em- 
ploy in  Parliament  in  the  approaehii^ 


diaeiusion.  It  is,  moreover,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  M'CuIloch  himself;  and  it 
18  not  his  first  hasty  essay  on  the 
question,  but  it  has  been  publish- 
ed again  and  again,  aher  such  long 
interrals,  as  have  aflbrded  him  the 
most  ample  means  of  verbal  revision. 
It  may  be  looked  on,  in  regard  to  the 
Com  Laws,  as  the  masterpiece  of  Mr 
M'CuIloch,  the  Prince  of  the  Infalli- 
Ues.  Of  course,  our  examination  will 
enable  us  to  grapple  front  to  front  with 
the  Abolitioniata  in  the  mass^to  com- 
bat the  objections  that  will  be  urged  in 
Parliament  against  the  Com  Laws — 
and  to  show  the  real  character  of  the 
Ricardo  school  and  its  teacher. 

In  dealing  with  Mr  MTulIoch  in 
his  msnifold  representative  character, 
we  shall  frequently  be  compelled  to 
give  merely  the  substance  of  his  doc- 
trines, fVom  the  want  of  space  for  quo* 
tatioii ;  and  as  this  might  enable  us  to 
misrepresent  him,  we  pray  our  read- 
ers to  place  his  Article  before  them, 
and  assure  themselves,  line  by  line, 
that  we  do  not  do  so.    We  pray  them 
farther  to  assure  themselves  mat  we 
answer  every  material  part  of  it ;  and 
we  pray  them,  moreover,  to  give  htm 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  to  de- 
cide in  his  favour  whenever  our  refu- 
tation IS  not  complete  and  decisive. 
Having  asked  thus  much  for  him,  we 
will  now  ask  something  for  ourselves. 
We  implore  our  readers  not  to  decide 
against  us  merely  because  we  are  hos- 
tue  to  the  Economists.    We  beseech 
them  to  put  out  of  sight  names  and 
schools—to  think  us  as  deserving  of  a 
hearing  aa  Mr  M'CuIloch  and  his  bre- 
thren-Hmd  to  be  governed  in  thefar 
judgment  by  argument  and  evidence, 
no  matter  by  whom  tendered.    We 
do  not  ask  this  for  our  own  sake,  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  us 
personally,  whether  it  be  granted  or 
refused;  but  we  ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  themselves  and  the  empire.     J^et 
them  remember  that  Mr  M'CuIloch  is 
just  as  incapable  of  governing  the  fu- 
ture as  we  are ;  and  that  if  the  aboli- 
tion be  made  on  false  principles,  the 
names  and  words  of  its  ^vocates  will 
not  be  able  to  mitigate  in  the  least  its 
appalling  eonsequences.  Let  them  re- 
member too,  that  the  question  is  not  a 
mere  party  one-^that  it  is  not  whether 
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^M»  or  that  flet  of  men  shall  occaupy 
Mie  Cabinet — ^that  it  relates  not  to-  a 
'eoondarj  matter  of  foreign  or  domes- 
He  policy ;  bat  that  it  TitaUy  aifecti 
4ie  best  interests  of  the  whole  ooiii« 
mnnit y  indiTidaallyy  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

If  what  we'ask  be  granted  ns»  we 
hope  to  ooDTince  our  readers,  before  we 
CQDclode^  I.  That  Ur  M'CnUoeh  and 
his  bretluren  depend  mainly  upon  fisl* 
lacioos  and  inaefenstble  assumptions. 
%  That  they  distort  and  misrepresent 
focts  in  a  moat  unwarrantable  manner. 
3.  That  they  wholly  oTerlook  soma 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Com  question. 
And,  4b  That  they  are  grossly  igno- 
rant of  some  of  the  first  and  most  im« 
portant  principles  of  Politicsl  Econo- 
my. 

We  now  take  up  the  srticla. 
Mr  M'Cnlloch  begins  with  esdma* 
ting  the  quantity  of  com  consumed 
annually  in  this  country  ;  and  this  he 
judges  to  be  48,000,000  of  quarters  of 
all  descriptions:  be  next  estimates 
the  quantity  of  foreign  oomlikely  to 
be  imported,  if  the  Com  Laws  diould 
be  abolished.;  and  he  then  endeavouTa 
to  show,  from  the  proportion  of  these 
'  two  quantities  to  each  other,  what  the 
efibcts  of  a  Free  Trade  in  oom  would 
be  in  reducing  prices,  and  throwing 
inferior  land  out  of  cultiTation. 

He  assumes,  that  if  wheat  were 
ateady  in  this  country,  at  from  aO  to 
S6  smlltngs  the  quarter,  we  could  not 
import  more  than  550,000  or  600,000 
quarters  of  sll  kinds  of  grain  from  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  that  we  eould 
import  Tory  little  from  France,  Ame- 
rica, &C.  He  assumes  further,  that 
we  could  not,  under  any  concei¥aUa 
drcumstanoes,  import  more  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  than  from  S,400,000 
to  4,000,000  quarters  of  all  kind|i  of 
com. 

Now,  what  do  his  assumptions  rest 
upon  ?  Chiefly  the  past  exporta  of 
foreign  countries  and  our  own  impottap 
Does  he  then  define,  and  allow  fbr, 
difference  of  drcumstancea?  He  does 
not  notice  it.  Foreign  nations  oould 
export  as  much  com  when  they  form- 
ed  the  seat  of  war— when  they  had  to 
anpporty  and  were  devastated  by,  im- 
mense armies— as  they  csn  in  the  pre- 
sent peace ;  they  could  export  aa  vamdi 
in  years  of  scsrdty,  as  they  can  in 
years  of  plenty ;  they  could  export  aa 
much  wnen  thev  had  no  exnqrt  de- 
mand, as  they  wUl  be  able  to  oo  if  our 
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ports  be  thrown  open.  8adi  is,  hi 
reality,  the  reasoning  of  this  unerimg 
teacher  of  an  unerring  science. 

He  replies  to  the  argument,  that  if 
the  Corn  Lews  were  aboli^ed,  fo> 
feigners  would  raise  a  vast  sdditioQil 
quantity  of  grshi,  by  ssying— ^  Hie 
fact  that  our  ports  were  open,  wiA 
scarcely  an?  interruption,  from  1795  to 
1815,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary stimulus  to  importation  af- 
forded by  the  high  pricesor  that  period^ 
our  imports  rarely  ani^ounted  to  one- 
twentieth  part  of  our  entire  consump- 
tion, shows  that  the  apprehensions  of 
exoessifo  importation  are  altogether 
imsginsry."    Not  a  word  does  he  M 
of  the  war  and  its  consequences,    mt 
Jacob,  who  is  of  course  a  great  f a? ouv 
rite  with  him,  states  that  Dantxic  and 
Elbing  exported  on  the  average,  annu- 
ally, during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1805^765,471  quarters  of  wheat  snd 
rye ;  and  that  '<  the  year  1608  wss  the 
unfortunate  time  when  the  war,  fint 
with  England,  and  afterwards,  or  ra- 
ther befin«  its  dose,  wiA  France,  re- 
duced Prussia  to  a  low  ebb,  and  for 
sereral  years  put  a  stop  to  the  Cora 
Trade  from  the  Vistula.      This  wsr, 
we  suppose,  caused  no  intenruption  ts 
our  imports.    Mr  Jacob  says  further, 
that  from  1791  to  1801,  there  wss  s 
constant  demand  for  fordgn  corn  in 
France  at  almost  any  price ;  and  that 
there  was  likewise  a  great  demand  bk 
Holland  and  Sweden.    This,  we  sap- 
pose,  could  not  cause  any  interruption 
to  the  imports  of  this  country.  For 
nearly  the  whole  time  between  1795 
andl815,  theContinent  was  ravsgedhy 
war.  This  war  again  and  sgsin  drsin* 
ed,  derastated,  and  armed  against  ns^ 
the  com  countries — ^immense  armies 
were  almost  everywhere  kept  on  foot 
— diere  waa  the  legitimate  consump- 
tion of  these  armies,  and  then  tfaoe 
were-  the  green  crops  they  destrmd, 
the  cattle  and  lalKrar  they  tooktrom 
agriculture,  the  spoliation  and  nin 
t£ey  scattered  around  them.  All  thii, 
we  presume,  caused  no  intermptaoa 
to  our  imports.  We  know  wdl  enough 
Mr  M'CuUoch's  mesning ;  but  smfy 
a  man  of  his  pretensions  csonot  be  ig- 
norant, that  if  the  exportation,  or  pio- 
duction,  of  com  be  prevented  abrasa^ 
H  has  Ae  same  efi^t  on  our  imports 
as  our  existing  restrictions.  Whstsye 
we  to  think  of  the  foimess  or  abifi^  of 

the  individual  who  leavea  what  we  have 

stated  without  notice  ;  and  aigosii 


tar  animal  oontmnpCioiiy  we  cannot 
^mdkky  daring  pa»D&  import  to  ex* 


dnriog  tbe  wai    nuce  cmugkHiAf  wilhont  fiMmdatiaft 
twentieth  of    than  tlie  netiopaiogenendly  piwleni^ 


We  me  the  following  as  a  sample 
of  Mr  M'CoUoch's  mode  of  supplying 
hinaelf  with  dedoetiena  and  argi^ 


Mr  Jacob  dividea  the  166  yean, 
ending  with  1885,  into  periods  of  26 
years   each,  and  gives  tbe  average 


mpect  to  the  ezeesBiTe  imports* 
tions  that  would  take  pUoe  under  g 
qr  atem  of  firee^trade  from  the  north  oi 
iurope."  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  lor  some  years  up  to  1816,  I^rua- 
aia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  woe  eonti- 
nuallj  trayersed  by  gigantic  armiea; 
that  m  these  vears  I^tzie  sustained 
a  siege,  and  toe  Continent,  from  one 
aide  to  the  other,  was  ravaged  by  war  ; 


qnandty  of  wheat  and  rye  exported    ^nd  that  the  harvest  of  1816  waa  a  d»- 
MUinally  from  Dantric  in  each  period,    fident  one  ahnost  tbrou^out  Europe* 


In  other  words,  he  takes  the  whole 
lyaantity  exported  in  each  period  of 
W  years,  divides  it  by  85,  and  assumes 
Ae  quotient  to  show  the  grain  export- 
ed in  each  year.  In  every  period  the 
exporta  varied  very  greatly ;  forseve- 
xsl  sucoessive  years  they  were  very 
Imb  ;  then,  iiom  war,  erlhe  absence 
tf  Stoeign  demand,  they  were  for  so- 
VBEalaoeeessive  years  very  small.  The 
eispQVta  in  the  period  from  1801  to 
Igas,  averaged  867,841  quarters  an- 
■naUf.  Vor  some  years  in  this  period 
tbeoqfwrkefeoin  was  prohibited;  then 
fsr  aone  years  it  waa  to  a  g^eat  extent 
fiwenled  hv  the  oonsnmntion  and  da- 
wnatationa  Of  armiea  i  ana  then  it  waa 
lav  aome  ireaia.redneed  to  slmoet  no- 
tluQg  by  ita  eiclipaion  from  foreign 
■Mthats*  Mr  ll'CoUoch,  withoot'no- 
lieinic  all  this,  tskes  Mr  Jaeob's  85 
yeara'  aiverags,  sa  the  quantity  which 
baBtsic  would  export,  ahould  our 
forta  be  opened* 

Official  and  other  statementa  shew, 
that  the  exforU^  wheat  fremOant- 
ne^  £lltti^,  and  the  Baltic  ports  gs- 


The  unerring  Econcnust,  however, 
nuu  this  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 
Ipoks  on  tbe  Dantzie  export  of  1817 
and  1818,  as  an  infallible  proof  that 
our  importationa  could  never  be  ex- 
cessive. 

Price  would  necessarily  greatly  a^ 
lea  the  exporta  of  fotei^  eoanttiea; 
and  the  Abolitionitta  mamtain,  that  if 
the  price  of  the  quarter  of  whnt  were 
Aot  more  in  our  market  than  50s.  or 
55s.  our  imports  could  not  be  of  any 
magnitude.  They  maintain  this,  on 
the  ground  that  wheat,  from  the  coat 
of  production  and  transit,  could  not 
be  brought  for  such  a  price  fixim  the 
interior  of  foreign  oountziea.  Thej 
stoutly  assert,  on  the  authority  of  dn 
vers  foreimi  con^merchanta  and  land- 
holden,  that  te  Polish  and  Prussian 
farmers,  who  dwell  the  nearest  to  the 
com  ports,  cannot  raise  wheat  for  less 
than  from  SOs*  to  35s.  the  quarter;  and 
that  auch  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at 
a  fffofit  in  our  market  for  less  than 
from  488.  or  50a.  to  55s>  Theyaasume 
it  to  be  unquestionable*  that  if  com 


amily,-  have  in  the  last  ten  or  twelee    .cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit,  it  will  not 
yean  avsnged  abottt  300,U00  qiisrters    be  produced.    Mr  M'Culloch 


asMaUy.  Mr  M'Culloch 
'^  It  will  be  ae^from  thia,  that  the 
total  exporta  from  all  the  portaon  that 
aea,  (the  Baltic,)  do  not  in  qrdinarv 
yearn  ftaaoont  to  800,000  quartan* ' 
Were  tboa  the  Isst  ten  or  twelve  years 
ordinary  oaes^  when,  during  several 
«f  ^cm,  earn  from  theaa  portS'Coiild 
net  find  amarket^ 

-In  1S17  and(  1818,  our  porta  were 
opes,  mod  our  aveiaipe  price  of  wheat 
Wi«ig8&  lOd^;  the  ^lantity  of  wheat 
'fqported  fieom  DanUde  in  these  yearn 
%«a  504^934  quarters.  MrM'CuUoch 
eiya"-^*  Had  the  price  of  com  inEng- 
kM  been  ao  low  aa  608.,  it  is  doubt- 
frd  whether  the  exports  in  these  yesra 
wold  hnvo  amowntfid  to  186,000 
fiaiteeBf*  Noihi9g»  therefore,  can  be 


^'  Th&e  is  no  doctrine  in  economical 
acienoe,  or  indeed  in  any  science^  bet- 
ter etebllahed  than  that  whidi  teaches 
that  production  must  cease  when  its 
expenses  are  no  longer  paid;  And 
thoo^  we  have  no  very  high  idea  of 
the  penetration  of  the  serfr  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  we  apprehend  they  have 
sagacity  enouffh  to  cesse  sending  com 
to  market,  when  thej  find  that  the 
price  they  obtain  ibr  it  is  insufficient 
to  remunerate  them  for  their  outlay." 
It  is  most  marvellous  that  any  roan 
-^that  even  Mr  M'Culioch  himself—- 
could  write  what  we  have  quoted,  widi 
the  fact  starinp;  him  in  the  face,  that, 
according  to  his  own  doctrines,  prices 
have  beni  in  Poland  and  Prussu  for 
anceessive  yeara  frur  below  the 
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«o«t  ef  proddetion,  knd  still  production 
lias  kept  going  on,  and  the  **  xrh" 
'iuiTe  continued  to  send  corn  to  mar- 
icet. 

He  provides  himself  in  this  manner 
"with  dedactions  and  arguments  touch* 
ing  prices. 

Mr  Oddy,  in  his  work  on  European 
Commerce,  states  SSs.  6d.  to  be  the 
lowest  price  at  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  could  be  purdiased 
at  Dantaic.  According  to  the  exag- 
gerated estimates  whidi  Mr  M'Cul<- 
loch  takes  for  his  guide>  this  wheat 
could  be  brought  into  our  market  tor 
eight  or  ten  shillings  per  quarter 
more,  and  would  not  cost  the  importer 
above  40s.  or  4Ss.  the  quarter.  The 
great  Economist  assumes  from  this, 
that  this  very  wheat  could  not  be  im- 
ported into  London,  in  ordinary  years, 
for  less  than  508.  or  55s.  the  quarter ! 

Mr  Solly,  a  corn-merchant,  stated 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1821,  that  when  there  was  no  direct 
foreign  demand,  wheat  could  be  put 
on  board  ship  at  Dantdc  for  35s.,  and 
that  it  would  cost  the  London  im- 
porter about  438.  the  quarter.  He 
stated  further,  that  when  the  foreign    rate  conclusion,"  that  the/u/uf^  pricfc 


more  than  about  41««  tftfe  <piarter.  'M 
the  next  ten  years,  from  1790  to  179!^, 
the  price  was  43s.  8d.  Our  r^erti 
are  aware  that,  according  to  Mr  Ja» 
cob,  a  great  demand  for  com  at  high 
prices  existed  in  Pratice  and  HoUand 
during  this  period.  Iflt  the  next  ten 
years,  from  1800  to  1809,  the  price 
was  60s.,  and  in  the  concluding  ten, 
it  was  55s.  4d.  We  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  war  which  almost  couhtanuy 
raged,  and  on  the  various  bad  harvests 
which  took  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  period.  He  carefully  ex- 
cludes the  cheap  years  since  1819— 'be 
selects  forty- nine  years  of  war  and 
scarcity  prices,  in  which  com  fetched 
double  oif  what  it  fetched  bef<h-e  or 
after — he  lumps  these  years  into  a 
whole,  draws  from  them  an  aversge 
price  of  458.  4d.  for  wheat,  and  then 
sa3rs — "  Now,- if  to  the  average  priee 
of  wheat  at  Dantzic  during  this  period, 
we  add  7s,  or  88.  a  quarter  on  account 
of  freight  and  insurance  tcT  London, 
and  warehousing  there,  we  shall  have 
59s.  or  SSs.  a  quarter  as  its  mmtmiisi 
cost  in  England  during  the  same  p^ 
nod ! !"  This  leads  htm  to  the  **  acca« 


demand  was  considerable,  the  price 
was  much  higher.  The  great  Econo- 
mist observes — "  According  to  the 
datb  given  in  his  (Mr  Solly's)  evi- 
dence,"— he  postively  quotes  no  other 
data  than  ^^e  have  given— ^'  it  is  plain 
that  fine  Dantzic  wheat  could  not  be 
imported  into  London  in  ordinary 
•years,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  being 
opened,  at  less  than  from  50s.  to  55s. 
a  quarter  I !" 

^'  Perhaps,  however,*'  continues  Mr 
M'Culloch,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
a  more  accurate  conclusion  with  re- 


to  the  importer  will  be  50s<  or  55s.  We 
think  the  absurdity,  and  even  impu- 
dence, of  this  abtually  matchless. 

He  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  in 
1824  and  18S5,  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Dantzic,  free  on  boaiu,  was  only  84s. ; 
but  he  argues,  such  a  price  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  production*  He  then 
quotes  from  letters  written  by  certain 
gentlemen  of  Dantzic,  to  prove  that 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  tod  got  to 
market  in  the  neighbourhood  i^  that 
plade  for  less  than  35s.  or  36^  t  ^i^ 
he  next  appeds  to  Mr  Jacob,  to  profe 


spect  to  the  probable  future  price  of    that  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at  War- 
corn  at  Dantzic,  from  observing  what    saw  for  less  than  308. 


it  has  actually  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years."  He  then  gives  stable  to  shew 
what  prices  were,  free  on  board,  in  each 
perioa  of  ten  years,  from  1770  to  1819. 
For  the  preceding  fifty  years,  wheat  did 
not  average  at  DantzicSOs.  the  quarter ; 
and  still  the  export  of  it  was  frequent- 
ly very  large.  Mr  M'Culloch  com- 
mences his  period  about  the  time 
when  the  price  was  almost  doubled. 


It  is  very  certain  that  produetion 
would  cease,  though  it  would  be  some 
years  in  doinsr  so,  were  the  price  of 
com  constantly  below  its  cost;  and 
we  think  it  equally  certain,  that  the 
price  of  com  in  Poland  and  Prussia 
nas  never  yet  been  really  below  the 
cost  of  its  production*  Mr  Jacob  and 
Mr  M'Culloch  maintain  the  contrary, 
on  the  assertions  of  individuals,  and 


and  yet,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of    not  on  satisfactory  proof.    Mr  Jaeob 
it,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only     gives  the  accounts  of  particular  faims ; 


338.  9)d.  On  his  own  shewing,  for 
the  twenty  successive  years  from  1770 
to  1789,  wheat  from  Dantzic  would 
not  hav^  cost  the  London  importer 


but  in  these  accounts,  the  expenses, 
or  losses,  are  included  in  one  gross 
sum  ;  all  these  items  are  not  tiiraisfa- 
sd,  and  no  sufficient  evidence  is  of- 


lair-D 
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ftved  to  Aew  tiuiC  those  expeniei  were 
aetoaUy  iDcitrred*  We  grants  thftt  the 
^gneultmists  are  in  extreme  distren, 
md  that  corn  is  far  lower  than  it  ought 
to  be  ;  but  then  the  question  is,  Does 
the  disciess  of  the  agricultnrists  arise 
ffom  direct^  positive  loss  on  cultiva- 
tJoDy  or  froDi  inadeonate  profits  ?— 
Would  their  land  yield  them  as  much 
beoelit  were  they  to  leave  it  wholly 
untilled,  as  it  now  yields  them  from 
cultivation  ? 

Generally  speakhig,  the  owners  of 
the  land  are  likewise  the  occupiers; 
they  allow  their  labourers  the  use  of 
a  part  of  their  land  for  cultivating 
the  whole,  and  this  constitutes  nearly 
all  that  the  production  of  their  com 
eoBia  them.  The  chief  part  of  the 
com  they  eat  and  sell,  is  really  profit 
arising  from  the  growth  of  corn ;  this 
profit  is  doubtlessly  insufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  of  their  mortgages,  and 
Baintatn  them  in  a  suitable  style; 
half  nevertheless,  it  is  profit  which 
fhey  would  be  without,  were  they  not 
to  enltivate  their  land.  Mr  Jaooo  de* 
cides  the  questioa.  He  proves  that 
the  land  will  let,  though  for  only  a 
tiifling  rent;  and  this  proves,  tnat 
however  low  the  prices  of  com  may 
be,  diey  do  more  toan  pay  the  cost  dP 
production. 


'  A  great  deal  is  said  touching  the 
land  which  has  recently  been  put  out 
of  cultivation.  Has  this  taken  place 
because  it  was  less  injurious  to  let  it 
lie  waste,  than  to  cultivate  it  ?  No. 
In  late  years,  the  production  of  wool 
and  butter  has  been  far  more  profit? 
able  than  that  of  com.  Hence  the 
land  has  been  converted  into  pasture. 
These  articles,  however,  are  likely  in 
future  to  be  as  unprofitable  as  corn ; 
and^  therefore,  there  is  no  probability 
that  much  additional  land  would  be 
thrown  out  of  ullage,  should  the  low 
prices  of  com  continue.  The  present 
owners  of  the  land  may  be  ruined^ 
but  still  it  will  be  kept  in  cultivation ; 
its  fertility  will  not  suffer,  because  its 
management,  in  so  far  as  it  is  altered^ 
is  improved. 

To  shew  how  little  tiie  doctrine, 
that  low  prices  will  materially  dimi- 
nish production  in  Poland  and  Prus- 
sia, is  to  be  relied  on,  we  extract, 
from  No.  84,  of  the  Appendix  to  Mr 
Jacob's '^Report,  an  account  of  the 
wheat  and  rye  exported  from  Dantzic 
in  eight  successive  years,  beginninr 
with  1763,  and  ending  with  1770,  and 
the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  both 
in  each  year. 


" 

Qnartcn. 

Lowwt  Priest. 

HigfaertPriA. 

Yew. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Wbeirt. 

Rye. 

»» 

d.           4. 

A  s,     iL          %     d- 

s. 

d,        9,      d. 

9. 

d.         9,      €, 

116S 

3SO,70« 

15 

0   .   81 

010  11    .    11     3 

18 

0   .   84     0 

17 

0   .    17     5 

1764 

49S,165 

16 

6   .   83 

3 

9    5   .    10  11 

18 

0   .   84     9 

11 

8   •    18     9 

1765 

466,148 

17 

S   .   84 

9 

11     1    .    11     8 

83 

3   .   SS    8 

17 

8   .    18     0 

1766 

370,618 

18 

0   .   88 

6 

18     9   .    14     3 

98 

6   .   S3  11 

17 

8   .    18     9 

1767 

488,805 

» 

6    .  38 

6 

IS     6  •    14     3 

S4 

9   .   37     8 

16 

8   •    17     3 

1768 

534,713 

94 

0   .   33 

8 

IS  11   .    15     5 

87 

9   .   41     5 

15 

9  .    16    6 

1769 

480,948 

18 

9   .   SO 

8 

14    3  *    15     0 

30 

8   .   41     5 

16 

6   .   17     3 

1770 

645^481 

15 

0  *  88 

6 

10    6  «    11     0 

S3 

3   .    31     8 

18 

9   .   81     O 

We  now  give,  from  the  same  document,  a  similar  account,  touching  the  four 
years  in  which  prices  have  been  the  lowest,  banning  with  1888,  and  ending 
widi  1885 :— 


1881d 

44,353 

185     7 

.   38  11 

16     0   . 

17  10|86     6 

.   33  10 

18     3   . 

81     0 

1883 

118,549 

19     1 

.  86     9 

13     8   . 

15     0  25     6 

.   38  10 

iO     0   . 

88     9 

1884 

60,687 

15     8 

.   81     3 

7  10   . 

8     9  84     0   . 

.    89     6 

13  10   . 

15    8 

1885 

68,863 

17     8 

•   84     9 

7     8   . 

8     7|S8  10   < 

>    30     4 

9     6   . 

U     5 

In  1886,  prices  rose  considerably. 

Our  readers  wiU  observe,  that  the 
former  of  these  periods  was  one  of  ra^- 
pidly  increasing  production ;  in  eight 
years  the  exports  were  doubled ;  yet 
the  price  of  wheat  was  much  the  same 
UDou  the  wlu^'in  it^  as  it  has  been  in 


the  latter  period.  Rye  was  consider* 
ably  lower  in  1825  tlian  in  the  former 
period,  but  the  time  of  its  depression 
was  a  short  one.  The  cost  of  produo* 
tion  cannot  now  be  much  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  first  period.  From  what 
is  said  by  Mr  Jacob,  the  standard  of 
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Eatntryasitev^rwM;  the  taxes  are 
her,  but  these  aflbet  pricea  but  liu 
tie.  Any  additional  cost  of  production 
ia^  we  imagine^  more  than  counter* 
balanced  by  increaaed  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  keeping  of  aheep. 

Mr  M'Cullocn  has  himaelf  shewn, 
that  for  the  twenty  years,  beginning 
with  1770,  the  average  price  ot*  wheat 
free  on  board  at  Dantiic  waa  SSa.  9^^ 
When  we  look  at  thia,  and  the  pricea 
of  the  preceding  seren  years,  we  can 
only  feel  contempt  for  the  assertion, 
that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  Plussia 
and  Poland,  if  the  shipping  price  at 
Dantzic  be  less  than  from  48a.  to  4i7a. 

Sir  quarter.  Not  one  of  the  unerring 
conomist's  authorities  will  support 
bim.  Mr  Oddy  only  makes  the  cost 
to  the  London  importer  about  40s.«- 
Mr  Solly  only  makes  it  438.— the 
Dantsic  gentlemen  only  make  it  45si 
or  47B.v-Mr  Jacob  makes  it  from  the 
Prussian  prorincea  438.,  from  War* 
saw  488.,  and  from  Cracow  4&s.  ed. 
The  estimates  of  these  gentlemen  leave 
m  remunerating  price  to  the  grower; 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  with  no- 
thing whatever  to  aupport  him  save  his 
marvellous  forty*nine  years'  average, 
en  additional  two  ahilnngs  which  ne 
elaps  upon  Mr  Jacob's  estimate  for 
Warsaw,  and  certain  War  and  scarcity 
prices,  Mr  M'Culloch  has  the  mon- 
strous aasurance  to  aasert,  that  he  has 
proved  ineontrovertibly,  that  wheat  in 
ordinary  yearscannot  be  imported  from 
Dantsic  at  a  less  cost  than  from  50s. 
to  56s.  the  quarter. 
•  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  aa- 
eertain  whetber  low  prices*  have  hem. 
whoiiff,  or  patHy,  the  cause  of  the  dis« 
iress  and  falling  off  in  production.  The 
market  has  b^n  not  only  depressed, 
but  to  a  great  extent  deatroyed.  Near- 
fy  all  the  wheat,  and  a  portion  of  die 
other  kinds  of  grain,  were  raised  for 
tedgn  consumption ;  this  consump- 
lion  waa  taken  away,  and  not  only 
have  prices  been  exceedingly  low,  but 
com  has  been  unsaleable.  Mr  Jacob 
eaya,  the  farmers  were  growing  rye 
instoid  of  wheat,  because  the  latter 
oould  acaroely  be  sold  at  any  price. 
While,  however  low  the  former  ml^t 
be,  there  was  still  a  steady  demand  for 
it.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  oonvemion  of  tillage  into  pasture, 
and  the  ftUing  off  in  production,  it 
seems  to  be  very  certain  mat  the  ftdUng 


off  has  beeir  chiefly  eoBflned  lo  wheat, 
and  that  it  boa  bwn  duefly  caused  by, 
not  low  prices,  bat  the  d^trueticn  off 
the  market.  Wheat,  as  we  have  ssid, 
was  raised  almost  wholly  for  export; 
therefore,  when  the  export  ceased,  the 
growth  of  it  naturally  declined*  The 
quantity  of  rye,  barley,  &c.  exported 
when  forei^  ports  were  open,  wss  a 
mere  nothmg,  oon»pared  with  the 
quantity  consumed  at  home;  the  in* 
crease  of  population  in  the  mamif^ 
tnring  and  trading  places,  would  kmg 
since  have  been  able  to  consume  it, 
had  production  even  remained  statioD* 
ary.  When  we  look  at  the  glut,  not 
onl^  in  wheat,  but  in  other  com, 
which  continued  until  the  purdiases 
for  the  market  of  this  country  com* 
menced,  we  sre  convinced,  that,  pat^ 
ting  wheat  out  of  aight,  production  has 
kept  increaain^  notwithatanding  the 
low  pricea.  Thia  convinces  ua  farther, 
that  were  a  steady  demand  to  exuft 
conatantly  at  Dantztc  fblr  wheat  at  SOs* 
per  quarter,  and  other  com  in  ptoMV* 
tion,  the  production  of  wheat  and  aD 
other  grain  would  keep  contianally  in* 
creasing. 

Mr  M'CuUoeh  and  his  brethren 
maintain,  that  if  wheat  were  bdow 
40s.  at  Dantsic,  com,,  from  the  cost 
of  conveyance,  could  not  be  sent  from 
some  of  the  fertile  parts  of  Poland. 
Mr  Jacob,  with  great  simplidqr,  be- 
lieves the  cultivators  about  Warsaw 
when  th^  tell  him,  they  cannot  grow 
wheat  for  leas  than  5988.  or  90s.  the 
quarter.  If  the  owner  of  5000  or 
10»000  acres  in  England  were  to  cul- 
tivate his  land  after  the  Pblish  fi^ 
shion,— if  he  shouid  have  no  warn  to 
pay,  no  labourers  and  horaea  to  keep, 
&C.  the  sale  of  wheat  at  90s.  per 

Quarter  would  leave  him  a  vsvenaa. 
t  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
him  to  grow  wheat  at  sudi  a  price 
than  to  let  his  land  lie  waste.  Hk 
price  would  not  enable  him  to  pay 
the  intereat  of  a  heavy  mortgage,  out 
then  the  interest  of  money  not  em- 
ployed in  cultivation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  production.  If  his 
mortgage  should  ruin  him,  his  estate 
would  pass  to  those  who  wcmld  k^p  it 
in  cultivation.  But  we  will  put  War- 
saw, &o.  out  of  flight.  Mr  Jacob 
atates,  that  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Pnuaia  contain  95,500,000  Saeh 
or  more  than  half  the  extent  of  K0g« 
land.  If  we  assume,  that  only  one 
fifth,  or  5,000,000,  will  groir  whsal 
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•*tbtftiik  fifth  wiB  Mb 
mtt  in  «ight  ynn— Old  tlitt  H  will 
iisly  Ykid  ooe  and  a  half  quarter  per 
•ere  beyond  the  aeed ; — if  we  make 
diii  very  moderate  assompticNif  tbcw 
yronneea  akme  woold  yield  annually 
jmrir  IjOOO^OOO  qnartera  of  wheat, 
which  would  be  almost  all  exported. 
,  It  k  argued  by  some  of  the  autho- 
ritiei  on  which  lie  relies,  that  a  large 
demand  nt  Dantxic  would  raise  oon* 
oderably  prices,  and  freights  on  the 
VisinJa.  A  sudden  large  demand, 
mtng  frmn  scarcity  in  other  coun- 
liiei»  would  donbdessly  do  so;  but 
the  denmnd  caused  bj  the  opening  of 
our  ports,  would  be  of  a  very  different 
thaiaeter.  It  would,  in  aTersge  y«*rs, 
be  mcsely  a  demand  at  the  low  prices, 
fv  that  com  which  for  some  time  has 
been  scaredy  saleable.  The  Dantsic 
priees  would  be  goTcmed  by  the  Lon- 
oon  ones ;  exporution  and  the  river- 
enft  would  increase  without  any  ma- 
terial rise  of  price  and  freights ;  our 
vooUeii  maniuacturers  could  soon  ex- 
port double  the  quantit]r  of  wooUeus 
thev  export  at  present,  if  they  could 
tad  a  market,  without  any  advance  of 
priees.  Several  years  ago,  our  exports 
of  cotton  goods  were  frur  less  than  they 
hare  been  lately,  and  yet  the  goodi 
woe  much  dearer. 

Hamburg^,  as  Mr  M'Culloch  says, 
ii,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  next 
grtst  eom  market  to  Dantsic.    Well, 
what  does  he  say  of  Hamburgh  ?    He 
nys,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  it  only 
eiportod  on  the  average  i8,S63  quar- 
ters of  wheat  above  its  imporu  annu- 
ally.    We  need  not  state  what  the 
eondition  of  the  Com  Trade  has  been 
for  five  of  these  years.    He  says  fur- 
ther, that  wheat  averaged  at  Haro- 
hmrgfa,  during  the  six  years  ending 
with   IftSS,    478.   4d.   per  quarter. 
He  thus  selects  six  of  the  dearest 
yesrs,  and  exdudes  the  three  subse- 
quent  cheap  ones,   although    their 
prices  are  given  by  Mr  Jacob,  merely 
to  make  hia  price  aa  high  as  posdble. 
In  these  three  years,  the  prices  ranged 
between  18s.  and  SOs. ;  tney  were  sel- 
dom above  S58.  or  8(ta.     Our  readers 
will  think  as  they  ought  of  this  baae 
and  buying  attempt  at  imposition. 
He  says  not  a  word  touching  the  cost 
of  Moduction  in  the  parts  which  re- 
guoirly  supply  Hamburgh.    It  is  not 
neeessary  tor  ua  to  nodoe  his  exaggo- 
iitioDsaSad  mistatements  toachingtae 
eoitof  importing  from  oth^  parts. 
We  think  we  have  said  sofiicient 
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la  »?•  that  te  time  of  peaee— and 

raliament  can  only  kgialate  upon 
thisquestion  atpiesent  with  refeienoe 
to  a  time  of  peaes    wheat  can  be 
shipped  at  Dantnc  at  S8b.  or  S3s.,  snd 
hroitght  to  London  at  a  cost  of  S8s* 
or  40s.  to  the  importer;  and  still  leave 
moderate  remuneration  to  the  grower. 
We  oonoeive  that,  allowing  for  biaa^ 
interest,   and  diffbrraioe  of  drcnm- 
stance,  Mr  M'CuUoch's  authoritiet 
prove  it  likewise.  From  varioua  parts 
of  the  Continent,  wheat  could  be  im- 
ported at  a  oondderably  lower  rate, 
and  atill  pay  the  grower.    The  wheat 
of  a  vast  part  of  the  Continent  is  aU 
most  all  saring  seed,  destined  for  ex* 
port ;  and,  aa  far  as  appearances  go, 
this  country  will  be  the  only  one  that 
ean  offer  it  a  market.    If  our  porta  be 
opened,  the  surplus  com  of  the  whole 
world  must  be  thrown  upon  us.   The 
doctrine  that,  with  average  crops  and 
moderate  prices,  Europe  and  America 
oould  send  us  no  more  than  8,400,000 
qnartera  of  all  kinda  of  com  annually; 
ia  worthv  of  bdn^  believed  in  only  by 
the  swallowers  of'unpossibilities.  Tbef 
could  send  us  that  quantity  of  wheat, 
putting  otiier  com  out  of  the  question. 
We  win,  however,  raise  no  cavil  on 
this  pdnt— we  will  join  issue  wi^  the 
unerring  Economist  on  his  own  au- 
thorities and  aasumptions,  and  tske 
9,400,000  quarters  of  com  as  the  quan- 
tity likely  to  be  imported  in  average 
jFears.    And  now  we  will  ask,  wheie 
18  the  vacancy  for  this  corn  in  regard 
•to  consumption  ?    He  does  not  even 
assert,  that  there  is  such  a  vacancy. 
On  the  contrary,  be  admits,  that  the 
com  muat  force  a  portion  of  our  land 
out  of  cultivation.    Every  one  knows 
that  this  land  will  be  cultivated  until 
prices  render  it  impossible ;  and  he 
does  not  controvert  it    He  prsctieid- 
Iv,  though  not  in  terms,  owns,  that 
this  country  grows,  in  average  years, 
as  much  com  aa  it  can  consume ;  in 
truth,  hedistinctiy  says,  that  an  abun- 
dant crop  produces  glut ;  and  his  srw 
gument  is— The  importations  would 
not  exceed  from  one-twentieti^  to  one- 
twelfth  of  this  sufficiency ;  foreign 
wheat  to  pay  a  duty  of  58.  or  Os.  per 
quarter,  ought  to  be  sold  here  at  53s. 
or  54s.  to  pay  the  grower  ;  therefore, 
it  is  a  miserable  error  to  suppose  that 
such  importstions  could  throw  a  large 
proportion  of  our  land  into  pasture, 
or  cause  a  ruinous  decline  in  prices* 

We  have  shewn,  as  we  trust  sativ 
faetorily^  that  at  Mr  M'CuUoch's  duty. 
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wheat  from  Dantsic  could  bift  sold  in 
our  market  at  458.  or  .488.,  and  from 
loine  other  parts  for  considerably  less, 
and  still  leave  the  grower  a  profit. 
To  deal  with  him,  however,  with  the 
more  effect,  we  will  reason  upon  his 
own  calculations.  So  long  as  our  price 
may  be  66b.,  foreign  com,  according 
to  these  calculations,  can  be  imported 
at  a  profit  to  the  grower.  As  this  is 
the  lowest  price  at  which  our  farmers 
can  produce  wheat,  they  would  keep 
their  com  from  market  as  long  as  pos* 
aible  rather  than  take  less;  a  yast 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  would  be  im- 
mediatdy  forced  into  consumption, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  corn 
would  accumulate  in  their  hands. 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  the 
market  will  anly  eusCain  a  certain 
quantity  of  any  commodity  ;  if  the 
stock  of  any  commodity  accumulate 
beyond  certain  bounds,  glut  and 
jruinous  prices  immediately  follow. 
Prices  indisputably  prove,  that  in  late 
years  there  has  generally  been  quite 
as  much  com,  that  could  properly  be 
called  stock  or  surplus,  as  the  market 
would  bear.  Not  only  have  the  farm- 
ers, factors,  &c.  been  krge  holders  of 
English  com,  but  the  merchants  have 
been  large  holders  of  foreign  in  bond. 
Jt  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  at  pre- 
sent as  much  wheat  in  the  country, 
in  and  out  of  bond,  as  the  market  can 
austain  ;  in  other  corn  there  is  a  defi« 
dency,  although  we  think  at  present 
a  small  one.  This  deficiency  the  next 
harvest,  if  a  good  one,  will  remove. 
An  average  crop  of  bc«ns  and  pease 
is  more  than  we  can  consume;  and 
the  last  two  years  seem  to  prove  that 
an  average  crop  of  barley  is  consider- 
ably more  than  we  can  consume. 

This  country,  on  the  average,  pro- 
duces about  as  much  corn  as  it  can 
consume;  and  looking  at  its  present 
stock  of  British  and  foreign  com,  and 
assuming  that  the  next  harvest  will  be 
an  average  one,  it  has  as  large  a  stock 
of  com  as  the  market  can  carry.  Par* 
liament  must  go  upon  this  ground,  if 
it  be  not  actually  insane ;  for  the  pro- 
bable few  farther  weeks'  deficiency  of 
oats,  &C.  is  of  no  moment.  The  imports 
will  be  at  once  and  regularly  a  clear 
.addition  to  this  ample  stock,  for  there 
will  be  no  increase  of  consumption 
worth  mentioning.  When  the  coun- 
try is  thus  amply  stocked,  and  when 
our  own  farmers  can  alone  in  average 
years  keep  up  this  stock,  and  keep 
pricvs  down,  we  ask  any  merchant  or 
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uiaDafaeturar,anypetJty  tradesnaoar 
grocer's  apprentice,  what  the  efet 
would  be,  should  S,400,000  quarters 
of  foreign  com  be  annually  thrown  ap» 
on  the  market  ?  We  ask,  what  the  ef* 
feet  would  be  should  26,000  quarters 
of  foreign  com  be  brought  to  London, 
and  25,000  quarters  more  be  brought 
to  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith, 
and  Glasgow,  in  every  week  through- 
out the  year  ?  We  apk  what  the  ef<» 
feet  would  be,  should  12,000  quarters 
of  foreign  wheat  be  brought  to  Lon* 
don,  and  12,000  quarters  more  to  the 
other  ports,  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  with  average  crops  of  our  own  ? 
If  people  will  only  look  at  the  ques- 
tion in  this  light,  they  will  see  the 
tremendous  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  because  the  imports  would 
only  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our 
consumption,  they  could  do  no  mis- 
chief. 

.  Glut  would  commence  at  the  first  moo 
ment,  and  regularly  increase.  Prices 
would  fall.  But  then,  quoth  the  inf^- 
lible  Economist,  foreign  wheat  could 
not  be  sold  in  our  market  for  less  than 
538.  or  54«.  without  ca.usiQg  a  loss  to 
the  producer,  and  then  it  would  not 
be  grown.  I  four  price  should  fall  to 
50s.  would  this  cause  the  foreign  farm- 
er to  cease  growing  wheat  ?  Would 
he  grow  no  more  wheat  should  it  fall 
to  45s.  ?  Should  it  fall  to  SOs.  would 
he  grow  no  more,  when,  according  to 
Mr  M'CuUoch's  estimates,  this  price 
would  leave  him  18s.  or  20s.  ?  The 
questions  can  be  answered  by  some- 
thing different  from  peculation.  For 
the  lastiive  years  the  foreign  farmers 
continued  to  grow  wheat  on  a  large 
scale,  although  they  could  obtain  for 
it  no  more  than  from  1 5s.  to  20s.,  and 
although  it  was  scarcely  saleable  at 
any  price- 
Prices  would  not  perhaps  fall  move 
thsn  4s.  or  6s.  until  the  glut  should 
become  excessive,  and  this  might  be 
a  year  in  taking  place;  but  such  a  fall 
would  liave  little  effect  in  diminishing 
the  growth  of  foreign  wheat.  The 
accumulation  of  stock  would  then  pro- 
bably bring  the  price  down  to  40s. 
and  this  might  diminish  considerably 
the  production  of  foreign  wheat.  But 
then  this  destmctive  overstock  could 
not  be  diminished  for  some  years  by 
any  thing  save  a  bad  harvest,  slvnild 
importation  totally  cease.  Weconldnot 
export;  and  for  two  or  three  years  we 
should  grow  about  as  much  as  ever.  Ap 
overstock  of  cotton  or  sugar  could  be 
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clecreafled  by  decrbftsed  imporUtion ;  But,  cry  the  AboliUoBiBts,  tbe  im. 

bat  an  ovcntook  o£  corn  eoald  not  be  porCtttions  will  foiroe  war  lig^t  Imd  out 

deoMMed  00  long  as  we  should  grow  of  cultare.    Oranted ;  but  they  will 

nfllcieiii  feroor  oonaumotion.    Inw  only  do  thie  byprodncifig  the  glut. 

pertation^  however,  woi:da  not  ceaie ;  Mr  M^Cuiloefa  aeclaree  in  triumph, 

wereit  to  be  redueed  one-half ^  it  would  lAiat  if  we  import  one-  thirteenth  of  our 

itiU  be  Tery  large,  and  the  com  im<-  eeneumption,  this  could  only  throw 

ported  would  be  an  addition  to  the  one-thirteenUi  of  our  cuttirated  land 

everaloeit*    The  fordgn  farmers,  like  out  of  tilh^  i   Our  readers  are  aware 

oar  own,  would  haw  no  market  but  that  this  most  infallibie  person,  in  his 

that  of  Ihia  ooanftry ;  they  would  haye  capacity  of  Potitical  Economist,  holds 

no  choice,  but  to  bring  us  thehr  corn,  that  our  land  is  of  Tarious  degrees  of 

•r  to  be  without  a  market ;  and,  how-  fertility,   and  inyeighs  marvellously 

emr  ruinous  prioes  might  be,  they  against  the  culture  of  the  lesa  fertile 

would  no  more  cease  to  grow  com,  or  portion.    Here,  however,  we  have  him 

te  offer  it  for  sale,  than  our  own  would,  calculating  upon  the  assumption  ,that 

Foreign  corn,  no  matter  what  prices  the  whole  of  our  land  is  of  exactly 

night  be,  would  come  as  regularly  to  the  same  degree  of  fertility.    If  half 

our  market  >  as  our  own,  until  our  of  our  land,  from  its  richness,  produce 

prices  should  he  little  more  than  90s.  annually  9,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 

Ferive  or  six  years,  the  Com  Mar-  and  the  other  half,  from  its  sterility, 

ket  of  the  Continent  and  America  haa  produce  only  4,«00,000  qtiarters-^^ 

been  glutted,  and  prices  have  been  theimportof  1,000,000  quarters sh(mld 

miBonsly  low ;  for  the  same  time  this  operate  exclusivdy  on  the  poor  land, 

enmtry  haa   been  growing  about  as  and  force  as  much  of  it  out  of  culture 

madk  com  as  it  could  eonaume.  Now,  as  produces  1,000,000  quarters — then- 

had  our  ports  been  constantly  open,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  silUest  school- 

nhat  would   have  been  the  conse-  boy,  that  this  import  of  one-thirteentM 

queace  ?  Could  we  have  taken  the  ex-  of  our  consumption,  would  put  one- 

eess  of  the  Continent  and  America^  fourth  ofour  poor  land,  and one*eighth 

without  making  our  own  stock  exoes-  of  the  tohoie  of  our  land,  out  of  cultiw 

live  ?    CouUl  we  have  kept  up  prices  vation.      It  would  put  considerably 

to  the  foreign  farmers  }    Would  these  more  out,  because  it  would  only  ope<«' 

farmers  have  sent  us  no  wheat,  if  they  rate  on  the  lightest  of  the  light  landw 

eimld  not  have  sold  it  in  our  market  Here  is  an  unoring  Economist !    On* 

ftr  more  than  488.  exclusive  of  dutv  ?  these  data,  the  import  of  8,000,000 

Brainleas  or  besotted  must  he  be  who  (Quarters  would  put  more  than  one- 

emnot  answer  the  questions.     Our  fourth  of  our  land  out  of  culture, 

apen  porta  would  only  have  placed  us  The  truth  is,  our  calumniated  light 

under  the  overstock  and  rainous  prices^,  land  produeeo  very  little  wheat.    If, 

wtdiout  jrielding  any  benefit  worth  which  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  a 

iifeaking  of  to  the  foreign  farmers.   In  fiirm  consist  partly  of  ^ooA,  and  part'^ 

toess  years,  the  foreigners  were  glad  ly  of  light  land,  the  farmer  ^rows  his 

to  ship  us  wheat  at  Dantzic  for  2is;  wheat  chiefly  upon  his  good  land.    If 

nd  even  less :  they  were  glad  to  send  a  farm  consist  entirely  of  light  land, 

ns  wheat  which  could  have  been  sold  this  land  will  not  bear  wheat  more  fVe- 

in  our  market  at  SOs.  or  35b.  free  of  quently  than  once  in  six  or  eight  years, 

duty ;  and  the  case  would  have  been  and  then  the  crop  is  a  poor  one.    The 

Marly  the  same,  had  our  market  been  occupier  of  such  a  farm  can  only  soW 

csnstantly  open.    Thoae  who  Cannot  a   comparatively  small    quantity   of 

m  from  this  what-^e  case  would  be  wheat  yearly,  he  baa  very  attle  to  sell, 

in  the  next  five  or  six  years,  should  and  he  depends  principally  upon  oats, 

tbeCora  Laws  be^aboluhed,  and  no  barley,  and  sheep.    Ruin  the  market 

bad  harvest  take  place,   are  people  for  oats,  barley,  and  wool,  and  our 

whom  it  would  be  idle  to  reason  with.  Sght  land  wiU  be  thrown  out  of  till- 

A  bad  harvest  might  enable  us  to  take  age,  though  wheat  be  kept  at  SOs.  the 

the  overstock  of  the  foreignera,  but  a  quarter.    Keep  up  the  price  of  thr  se, 

bad  harvest  is  the  exception  to  the  g^  and  this  land  will  be  cultivated,  though 

neral  rule ;  and  Parliament,  weho^,  wheat  be  sunk  to  SOs.  the  quarter. 

wUl  scarcely  travd  so  much  farther  It  is  said  by  the  Abolitionists,  that 

into  error,  as  to  legislate  upon  the  ex*  the  conversion  of  our  light  land  into 

^•^en.  pasture  will  enable  us  to  keep  mor^ 
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live  stock.  -Tins  is*  a  mistake.  This 
land,  before  it  was  taken  into  culture, 
would  yield  no  hay ;  it  would  not  keep 
either  horse  or  cow ;  it  merely  furnish* 
ed  a  scanty  supply  of  summer  food  for 
sheep>  and  it  iurnished  no  winter  food 
of  any  kind.  If  it  be  laid  down,  it 
will  soon  revert  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. It  supports  considerably  more 
Ute  stock  at  present,  than  it  would  do 
if  permanently  converted  into  pasture. 
Land  would  be  sufficiently  fertile  to 
be  kept  in  oiltivation,  if,  on  being  per* 
manently  laid  down,  it  would  regular- 
ly  yield  hay  and  furnish  pasturage  for 
horses  and  horned  cattle. 

Mr  M'CuUooh  admits  that  foreign- 
ers have  lately  sold  their  wheat  at 
prices  far  below  his  estimates ;  but  he 
contends,  that  they  cannot  do  it  per- 
manently. Now,  the  friends  of  the 
Com  Laws  do  not  maintain  that  open 
ports  would  keep  com  constantly  at 
ruinous  prices.  All  they  assert  is,  that 
Free  Trade  would  make  com  ruinously 
low  for  a  few  years^  and  would  then 
make  it  ruinously  high*  What  they 
^ish  to  guard  against  is  a  glut  of  four 
or  five  years'  duration,  that  would  in* 
volve  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  rain; 
and  then  a  term  of  destructively  high 
prices.  The  fact  is  above  question, 
that  foreign  nations  are  at  this  moment 
producing  a  vast  quantity  of  surplus 
com — that  if  our  ports  be  opened,  they 
must  send  this  corn  to  our  market,  or 
be  without  one — ^that  they  would  sell 
us  this  com  for  two-thirds  of  Mr  M^- 
CuUoch's  price  rather  than  keep  it-— 
and  that  it  would  come  to  this  country, 
however  low  prices  might  be.  We  say 
not  that  this  would  be  the  case  for  ten 
years ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  it  might  be  so  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that,  with  average  harvests,  this  would 
inevitably  be  the  case  for  many  years 
in  regard  to  wheat,  unless  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Continent  should  cease  al- 
together to  grow  wheat ;  and  that  this 
part  of  the  Continent  will  assuredly 
continue  to  produce  wheat,  unless, 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  it  cease  to 
produce  any  surplus  of  other  corn.  If 
the  case  should  be  so  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  would,  on  the  Economist's  own 
admissions,  plunge  our  agriculturists 
into  ruin. 

We  will  now  examine  the  point  sole- 
ly upon  Mr  M'Culloch'a  own  figures. 
He  says,  that  open  ports,  and  his  duty, 
would  cause  wneat  to  be  ISs.  or  148* 
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per  quarter  lower  than'  it  hat  been  on 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  This 
aversge,  ne  states,  to  be  66s.  lid.; 
he  says,  it  includes  the  high-priced 
years  of  1817  and  1818;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  it  includes  the  low-priced 
years  of  1 822  and  1 823.    The  average 
of  these  four  years  was  onlv  68s.  2d., 
so  that  the  cheap  ones  balanoed  the 
dear  ones.    He  says,  such  ports  and 
duty  would  only  bring  wheat  88.  or 
9s.  below  the  average  of  the  last  eight 
years ;  but  he  foists  to  say,  that  for 
about  half  of  these  years  our  agrical«« 
turists  were  in  bitter  distress.    Such 
is  the  despicable  unfairness  of  this 
professor  of  impartiality.    Balancing, 
therefore,  the  cheap  years  against  the 
dear  ones,   Mr  M'Culloch's  scheme 
wiU,  as  he  says,  reduce  wheat  ISs.  or 
14s.  below  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years.    0£  course,  one- fifth  of  the 
farmer's  receipts  must  be  taken  away. 
Suppose  a  farmer's  sales  amount  to 
L.500,  and  that  one-third  of  this  sum 
goes  for  rent,  and  the  remainder  for 
wages,  expenses,  and  his  own  profits. 
His  leat  will  be  L.1 66,  and  the  re- 
duction in  his  receipts  wHl  be  L.100 
he  will  only  sell  for  L.400,  instead  of 
L.500.    If  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  he  will 
only  receive  L.66,  instead  of  L.1 66,  for 
rent.    If  the  farmer  should  only  pay 
one-fourth,  then  the  rent  would  be  re- 
duced from  L.125,  to  L.25.  Our  read- 
ers will  observe  that  we  here  go  strict- 
ly upon  the  unerring  Economist's  own 
figures.    Yet  he  actually  declares  that 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  the  Corn 
Trade  could  only  have  a  very  slight 
efiPect  on  rent !  i !  Heaven  preserve  the 
country,  when  a  man  like  this  is  fol- 
lowed as  a  Political  Economist,  and 
when  those  who  dissent  from  him  are 
branded  with  every  thing  that  can  de- 
note ignwance  and  foolishness ! 

Granting  that  the  landlord  will 
throw  half  the  reduction  upon  the 
tenants  and  labourers;  in  this  esse, 
if  his  rent  take  one-third  of  the  re. 
ceipts,  he  must  reduce  it  nearly  one- 
third  ;  and  if  it  take  one-fourui,  he 
must  lose  two-fiflhs  of  it.  The  other 
half  of  the  reduction  would  wholly 
strip  the  farmers  of  profit,  and  place 
the  labourers  on  bread  and  water 
wages. 

Let  our  landlords,  tenants,  and  la* 
bourers  look  at  all  this.  Let  them  re- 
member that  it  is  whoUy  independent 
of  that  destmctive  glut  which  we  con<« 


cdve  to  be  inevitable,  and  tbat  it  mutt 
bappen,  according  to  the  great  Econo- 
•aust  himflelf. 

He  argues,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  agricnltorist  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
•communis,  by  causing  greater  steadi- 
ness of  price.  He  says — *'  Freedom^ 
and  ireedom  only,  can  put  an  efSbc- 
tuil  stop  to  those  sudden  and  exoes- 
ii?e  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com» 
which  are  so  extremely  ruinous  to  all 
cUsses  of  the  community,  but  most  of 
sll  to  the  £urmer."— ''  Had  the  Com 
IVade  been  free,  the  calamitous  bar* 
vest  of  1816,  for  example,  would  hare 
been  met  by  abundant  importations ; 
the  average  price  in  April,  that  year, 
being  65s.  5a. ;  but  it  was  not  asoer- 
tuool  that  the  ports  would  open  at 
808.  till  the  15th  of  November,  when 
Uie  ieasen  uhu  too  far  advanced  to  ad- 
9tU  o/importaHonfrwn  thegreat  com 
fortt  of  Europe;  and,  in  consequence, 
before  the  spring  shipments  could  ar- 
live,  the  average  pnoe  of  wheat  had 
risen  to  103a.  Id.,  being  little  short 
ef  double  ita  price  only  twelve  months 
before!" 

How  Mr  M'Culloch— even  Mr 
M'Culloch— could  have  the  incredi- 
ble assurance  to  write  this,  we  cannot 
telL 

Our  maligned  Com  Laws  were  only 
enacted  in  1 8 15.    The  price  of  wheat, 
at  Dantaic,    was,  in  1814,  47s.;  in 
1815,  it  was  4^8.  4d.,  and  in  1816  it 
vaa  51s.  8d.     These  laws,  therefore, 
eonld  not,  then,  have  diminished  fb* 
reign  production ;  the  foreign  exports 
prove  that  they  had  not.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  com  could  be  imported 
before  November  1816,  if  not  admit- 
ted to  consumption;  and  that  it  could 
be  rq;ularly  obtained,  during  the  vrin- 
ter  months,  from  various  parts  of  the 
iwrld.    But,  conceding— 'for  we  love 
to  go  u]^n  the  Economist's  data  in 
every  thing— that  the  Com  Laws  In- 
temipted  importation  for  three  or  four 
montnB,  how  did  it  happen  that  prices 
continued  to  be  as  hign  in  1817  and 
1818?    It  ia  perfectly  certain  that 
these  laws  had  not,  in  die  single  year 
of  theur  existence,  done  the  least  in- 
jniv  to  foreign  ^raduetion,  while  they 
bad  rendered  great  service  to  our  ovm  ; 
uid»  therefore,  why  vraa  not  importa- 
tion abundant  three  or  four  months 
*fter  they  ceased  to  operate,  if  it 
^oM  previoualy  have  been  so  abun- 
dant had  they  not  existed  ^  We  find, 
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from  Mr  Jacob,  that  Ae  north  of  Eu- 
rope exported  about  as  much  com  in 
1816,  as,  according  to  Mr  M'Culloch, 
it  vrill  ever  be  akue  to  export  on  the 
average  vrithFreeTrade.  Could  it  then 
have  exported  treble  the  quantity  if. 
our  Com  Laws  had  not  existed?  This 
very  identical  Mr  M'Culloch  tells  us, 
in  a  preceding  part  of  his  Article, 
that,  notvrithsunding  our  high  prices, 
Bantzic  could  only  export  504,934 
quarters  of  wheat  in  1817  and  1818; 
and  that,  had  our  price  been  608.,  it 
could  sctfceW  have  exported  190,000 
quarters.  He  tells  us  farther,  that 
with  Free  Trade,  we  could  not,  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances,  import 
more,  annually,  than  about  4,000,000 
quarters  of  com  of  all  descriptions* 
Yet  here  we  have  him  proclaiming;, 
that,  had  not  the  Com  Laws  existed, 
we  could  have  imported,  in  1817  and 
1918,  as  much  com  as  would  have 
kept  our  prices  down— that  we  could, 
in  fact,  have  imported  far  more  com 
without  any  rise  of  prices,  than  we  did 
import  when  they  were  so  high ! ! 

The  Economist  and  his  fraternity 
declaim  eternally  on  the  fearful  fluc- 
tuations occasioned  by  the  Com  Laws ; 
it  might  be  imaginol,  from  what  they 
say,  tnat  these  fluctuations  have  been 
almost  annual.  Now  what  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  since  the  Com. 
Laws  were  enacted  ?  The  high  prices 
of  1817  and  1818  arose  manifestly 
from  bad  harvests ;  it  is  demonstrable 
that  these  laws  had  no  share  in  pro-' 
dueing  them.  Did,  then,  these  lavra 
produce  the  following  low  prices,  by ' 
preventing  importation  ?  It  will  scarce- 
ly be  said  so.  How,  then,  did  they  * 
produce  them  ?  Oh !  cries  ^e  grea't 
infallible,  the  high  prices  led  the 
farmers  to  think  the  Corn  Laws 
would  have  the  efi^ect  their  supporters 
wished ;  in  consequence,  they  applied 
fresh  capital  to  their  land,  and  this, ' 
with  good  seasons,  rendered  prices 
ruinous !  Had  it  not,  therefore,  been 
for  the  Corn  Laws,  ihe  farmers  would 
have  kept  their  capital  idle,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  good  seasons! 
Here  is  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Legislators ! 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Eco- 
nomists charged  the  low  prices  of  1821 
and  182Supon  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
rency; and  that  these  changes,  by 
deranging  the  whole  trading  system 
of  the  country,  had  a  hurge  share  in  ^ 
producing  the  distress.    We  need  no 
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inquire  touching  the  other  cawes ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  sAy  that  the  Corn 
Laws  were  not  among  them.  And 
now  what  other  fluctuations  have 
taken  place  in  the  twelve  years  during 
whidi  these  laws  have  existed  ?  None 
worth  mentioning.  The  price  of  corn 
has  been  as  itoMy  as  it  can  ever  be 
under  any  system;  it  would  have 
fluctuated  far  more  than  it  has  done> 
if  they  had  not  been  in  being. 

As  to  Mr  M'CuUoch's  doetrine^  that 
with  Free  Trade  the  bad  harvest  of  one 
district  or  nation  will  be  counterba-i 
lanced  by  the  good  harvest  of  another, 
without  any  material  change  of  prices, 
it  is  so  monstrously  at  variance  with 
the  whole  of  experience,  that  it  is  be- 
low contempt.  He  shall  himself  re« 
fUte  it.  He  declares,  that  with  ordi« 
nary  prices  we  could  not  import  much 
more  than  8,400,000  quarters  of  com, 
and  tha^with  the  highest  prices  we 
could  not  import  much  more  than 
4,000,000  quarters.  A  bad  harvest, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  in  this  country 

Eretty  general;  the  abundance  of  Seot- 
md  will  not  supply  the  deficiency  of 
Bngland.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
our  imports  of  former  vears  that  a  bad 
harvest  would  compel  us,  with  our 
present  population,  and  retaining  in 
tillage  aU  tiie  land  we  now  cultivate, 
to  import  at  least  3,000,000  quarters 
beyond  our  general  imports.  He  ad- 
mits that  Free  Trade  would  diminish 
our  own  production,  by  driving  out  of 
tillage  the  light  lands.  Suppose  our 
neeessarv  import  in  average  years 
should  be  1,500,000  quarters,  could 
we  import  3,000,000  quarters  more, 
or  4,500,000  quarters  in  all,  without 
any  rise  of  pnoea^  when  Mr  M'Cul- 
locQ  declares,  that  we  could  noi  possi- 
bly procure  such  a  quantity  abroad, 
except  at  ruinously  high  ones  }  Low 
prices  would  not  only  put  hght  land 
out  of  culture,  but  they  would  seri- 
ouslv  injure  the  fertility  of  our  best 
lana,  kept  up  as  it  now  is  by  expen- 
sive management.  A  reduction  of 
only  one-sixteenth,  or  of  half  a  bushel 
in  the  quarter,  in  our  production, 
would  make  our  necessary  annual  im- 
ports 3,000,000  quarters ;  a  bad  bar- 
.vest  would  make  6,000,000  quarters 
necessary;  the  infallible  Economist 
protests  that  we  could  not  procure  so 
much  abroad  at  any  price,  and  yet  he 
protests,  likewise,  that  with  Free  Trade 
«re  should  never  have  fluctuations ! 
A  bad  harvest  is  scarcely  ever  con- 


iined  to  one  great  eountry ;  it  gma- 
rally  afl^ta  more  or  less  all  Surape. 
The  badness  of  the  last  crop  of  oa|^ 
was  not  oonfiped  to  the  United  Khig- 
dom.  The  example  of  Holland,  cit^ 
by  Mr  M'CuUocn,  is  worthless,  over^ 
looking  its  want  of  fact  to  support  iw 
What  was  Holland,  with  its  mUlion  or 
two  of  inhabitants,  compared  with 
this  country  and  its  present  large  .pe^i 
pulation  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose 
that  merchants  and  i^peculators  would 
always  keep  a  sufficient  stook  of  fo* 
reign  com  in  this  nation,  over  and 
above  the  necessary  stock,  to  suffice 
for  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  harvest* 
They  could  not  procure  the  oom  at 
proper  prices,  and  they  would  have  ne 
adequate  inducepient  if  they  could ; 
if  they  were  even  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  push  up  prices.  The 
Economist  seems  to  imagine,  that  with 
Free  Trade  we  should  always  keep  a 
much  larger  stock  of  com  than  we 
now  keep,  although  he  owns  that  oor 
own  production  would  be  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  the  foreign  suppUes, 
and  maintains  that  these  supplies 
could  not  be  raised  above  the  diminu* 
tion,  exoejpt  at  scarcity  prioes. 

The  following  extracts  shew  an  in« 
sane,  outrageous,  suicidal  disregard 
of  every- day  fact,  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  wondered  at. 

**  Since  18I5»  no  Polisli  or  American 
cnilti?ator  Imm  ever  been  able  to  caieiiUte 
on  a  demand  from  England ;  i'a  eotue* 
gmemee  no  com  ka»  heen,  raited  kt  tkae 
oewiUrietfir  cutt  nmrkeU.^ 

**  So  long  as  we  support  the  esitCittf 
Com  Laws,  we  shall  hare  thg  mme  m- 
cet$atU  altematian  of  muumdy  hmo,  ami 
opprmmeiy  high,  pHoet,  wkiA  me  have  et» 
perieneed  emc^  1815.** 

**  Such  is  the  practical  and  real  oper- 
ation of  this  monstrous  systeak  Aker* 
natefy  productive  of  famine  and  eaoui%  it" 
is  equaiijf  rumout  toiheagrieuUmndtmmnt' 
ftKturingt  and  commercial  ofaon.** 

The  italics,  for  which  we  are  ae« 
countable,  form  the  only  comment  we 
think  neeessary.  FOorMrM'Calloeh! 
And  poor  England,  to  think  such  a 
man  a  PoUtiesI  Economisl  1 

Time  and  space  compel  us  heie  to 
,  pauae,  but  in  our  next  Number  we 
shall  resume  the  subject  We  shall 
then  oondude  our  cKaminatien  of  Mr 
M'Culloch's  doctrines,  and  endeavovr 
to  illustrate  some  very  important  parts 
of  the  agricultural  questions  wnich 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  noticed. 
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Wbtt  we  dun  ny  wfll  icarody  bt 
out  of  gemon,  whateirer  it  imiy  be  in 
otber  reipectSy  lor  the  questieii  cen 
hardly  be  di^owd  of  in  the  Hooae  of 
CommoDB  by  the  ead.  of  February. 
We  bave  at  preaeat  repeated  in  sub* 
stance  nmch  that  we  hare  said  on  for'* 
mer  eccaaena,  and  that  baa  been  aaid 
by  othera ;  bat  for  thia  we  aball  ofer 
Qoapoloffy.  SuchaoonaiderationcaD- 
HOC  wdga  with  na  at  thia  portentoua 
crisis,  when,  if  the  doctrinea  of  the 
ibalitioniata  be  falae^  ten  or  twelt* 
raOliona  of  oar  fdlow  aul^eeta  muai 
be  unmediately  oonaigood  to  min  and 
vretcbedneaa.  As  we  aaid  at  the  out* 
sec,  we  have  examined  Mr  M'Cnl« 
lodi  a  Article,  not  becanae  it  baa  been 
written  by  hini^  or  eontaina  opiniona 
peculiar  to  himaelf,  bat  becanae  it  con« 
tsios  the  main  aritiameata  on  which 
the  Abolitioniata  rely  aa  a  body.  What 
we  have  aaid  baa  been  directed,  not 
moae  aoainat  him,  than  agatnat  the 
whole  finatemity  to  which  he  belonga. 


We  bare  traated  him  wriQi  no  undno 
acTerity.  Throughont,  he  apeaka  with 
ineflbble  oonCempi  of  all  who  differ 
ftom  him.  Nothing  can  poaaibly  be 
htt  or  argoment — ^nothing  can  poaaU 
bly  be  other  than  supreme  ignorance 
and  stupidity — ^which  doea  not  aquare 
with  hia  opiniona.  He  ia  the  only  im- 
partial man—- the  only  infallible  man 
—the  only  gennine,  inborn,  moat  00^^ 
kbrated  Doctor  NeTerjEsil^  who  can 
cure  inenrablea  and  reanimate  the  life* 
leaa.  Ail  elae  are  Quacka  and  Impoa- 
Cora.  Thia  ia  the  ayatem  of  hia  Dre« 
tfaren,  official  and  unofficial,  in  Par-' 
liament  and  out  of  it.  Aaaail  Uiem* 
with  an  irreaiatible  aigument,  or  deei«* 
aive  £wt,  and  what  ia  their  reply  ? 
You  are  i^orant  of  Political  Econo- 
my, unpnnoipled,  and  below  notice ! 
we  hope  we  have  said  auffident  in 
this  paper  to  riiew  the  real  cfaameter 
of  their  pretenaiona  to  exdoaiTe  un- 
dentandung^  integrity,  and  ability. 
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CHAFTEa  III. 


WILLIAM   UAMFPEN  TO  HIS  SISTER. 


Geneva,  July  18 — . 

My  sea  a  Faxny,— -You  hare  ao 
ofteD  reproached  me  for  the  nnsoda- 
lalicj  of  diqpoeition  which  induced  me 
to  set  out  on  my  present  tour  alone, 
that  I  expect  to  rise  omsiderably  in 
jour  goon  graces^  by  informing  yon» 
that  I  have  picked  up  a  cempagnan  de 
engage.  But  before  I  aatiafy  your  cu- 
riosity aa  to  the  how,  when»  and  whom, 
I  must  Bay  a  word  in  vindication  of  a 
resolation,  the  reault  of  experience, 
and  which  circumaCancea  of  unusual 
interest  could  alone  have  induced  me 
todTeup. 

There  are  only  two  things  in  the 
world  about  whicn  I  eonfeaa  myself  faa* 
tidiooa,  viz.  a  riding-botae  — 1  mean> 
of  eoune,  in  our  own  bleaaed  country, 
wliere  alone  an  animal  deserving  the 
name  ia  to  be  met  writh— and  onlof  it  a 
travelliiig  companion*  If  the  temper, 
paces,  and  action  of  both  do  not  nap- 
pen  to  suit  one,  the  oonaequent  vexa- 
tions are  the  same  in  kind,  thoogh  dif- 
fering in  degree  j  while  in  the  latter 


iitotance,  the  raaource  of  whip,  bridle, 
or  spur,  ia  imfortunately  denied.  I 
WDuld  aa  aoon  traverae  the  world  on 
a  donkey,  that  atopped  to  nibble  every 
tliistle  on  the  road,  as  be  tied  to  a  plod-  - 
ing  antiquary,  poking  hia  nose  into 
the  obacure  offaJa  of  antiquity,  and 
feeling  the  aame  interest  in  the  name- 
leaa  fraguient  of  a  third-rate  statue,  aa 
in  the  Venua  that  enchants  the  world. 
Though  even  thia  would  be  happiness ' 
compared  to  being  run  away  with  au 
grwidgaiof  by  a  dunce,  who  will  not 
alacfccn  hia  speed  for  all  that  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  produced,  and  endures  ' 
the  fatiguea  of  an  expreaa  without  the 
utility.  Most  good  riders  would  ra-  ' 
ther  conquer  a  vidous  than  urge  a 
Liiy  horae ;  bat  the  latter  ia  a  sinecure, 
compared  to  jogging  through  the  lands 
of  freedom  and  glory,  of  arts  and  arms, 
with  a  pococurante,  whom  nodiing  can 
stimnlate  to  exertion,  or  rouse  to  euri- 
oflty— who  never  inquired  with  ear- 
ncstoessabout  any  thing  but  hisdinner,  ' 
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or  inspected  with  interest  any  object 
but  the  carte  detvins.  Not  to  mention 
the  Btartingj  shying,  and  fidgeting  of 
the  capricious  traTeUer,  and  the  selfish 
immutability  of  the  sullen  one.  All 
or  most  of  these  I  had  experienced  in 
my  previous  rambles,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  my  native  land,  and  thoeenor- 
them  countries  in  which  alone  the 
despotism  of  our  southern  neighbour 
allowed  us  to  expstiate ;  and  I  had 
piously  determined  to  make,  free  and 
unshackled,  my  pikrimage  into  Italv* 

However,  notwithstanding  your  si- 
legations,  you  know,  Fanny,  that  I 
am  rather  sodablv  given ;  and  I  con- 
fess, like  Alexander  Selkirk,  that  my 
8ole  empire  of  myself  was  rather  bc^ 
ginning  to  be  i  burden.  I  could  not 
Selp  envying  the  apparently  sociable 
duets  ana  tnos  I  hesrd  on  every  side, 
as  ,1  swallowed  my  unsocial  meal  in 
the  spacious  saloon  of  my  fnend  Di- 
jean  at  St  Auron,  without  a  soul  to  in- 
form that  '*  solitude  was  sweet,"  or  the 
wine  often  sour. 

At  length,  ^ust  as  I  was  about  in 
evil  hour  to  lend  a  gracious  ear  to  the 
bints  of  an  every- day  sort  of  college- 
acquaintance,  to  whom  my  comfort- 
able travelling-carriage  held  out  irre- 
sistible temptations,)  I  met,  at  the 
house  of  a  worthy  .Genevese  mer- 
chant— whose  hospitalities  to  the  Eng- 
lish are  unbounded — an  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  a  mild  and  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, apparently  labouring  under 
deep  d^ection,  but  with  something  so 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  that  I 
felt  an  immediate  desire  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance. 

This  was  probably  evident,  for  after 
dinner  our  host  took  me  aside  into  the 

ren,  and  with  many  apologies  for 
apparent  intrusion  upon  my  pri- 
vate views  and  inclinations,  inquired 
whether  it  would  materially  interfere 
"with  either  to  prosecute  my  tour  in 
comnany  with  tne  amiable  individual 
to  whom  I  had  that  day  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  whom  every  subsequent 
interview  would,  he  was  certain,  in- 
crease my  interest.  "  Had  I  not  been 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  you, 
Mr  Hampden,"  continued  he,  "  and 
vrilh  the  difl^nce  between  your  pur- 
suits and  character,  and  those  of  the 
frivolous  young  men  who  fiit  across 
this  country  in  ouest  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  should  nardly  have  ventured 
such  a  proposal;  for  the  misfiortunes 
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of  your  countryman  (my  first  and 
dearest  friend,  he  added  with  empha- 
sis) must  render  him  a  grave  compa- 
nion, while  they  imperiously  demand 
that  sympathy  and  kindness  which 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  bestow." 

You  may  believe  I  disclaimed  the 
compliments  of  my  good  Genevese 
friend,  while  I  felt  half  tempted  to 
close  immediately  with  his  uncommon 
proposal.  **No,  no,  my  youngfnend," 
said  he,  smiling,  **  take  time  to  reflect 
on  what  I  have  said.  The  idea  ori« 
ginated  with  myself  this  day  at  table, 
and  is  as  yet  uncommimicated  to  Mr 
Selwyn.  His  scruples  at  imposing  on 
your  youth  the  burden  of  his  dejec- 
tion, will,  I  am  sure,  far  exceed  any 
you  can  feel  on  the  subject  But  I  could 
not  resist  seizing  the  chance  of  procu- 
ring for  the  man  who  saved  my  lire,  that 
solace  of  friendship  during  a  melan- 
choly pilgrimage,  which  my  profes- 
sional outies  deprive  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  affording.  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  you  are  indifferent  as  to  your 
precise  route,  or  the  rapidity  of  your 
progress,  having  resolved  to  devote  a 
year  at  least  to  Italy.  This  is  s  ne- 
cessary preliminary,  for  my  friend's 
motions  must  depend  on  his  recover- 
ing traces  of  a  near  relative,  of  whom 
he  is  in  ardent,  though  perhaps  unsuc- 
cessful pursuit.  Your  apparent  sym- 
.  pathy  induces  me,  perhaps,  to  betray 
confidence ;  but  I  think  you  are  the 
person  to  feel  pleasure  in  assisting  the 
researches  of  a  father  for  his  only 
child." 

This,  of  course,  led  to  further  ex- 
planation, and  toan  interestinghistory, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  communicate, 
nor  indeed  am  I  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
sufiiee  it  to  say,  I  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  proffering  my 
filial  attentions  to  Mr  Selwyn,  and 
left  Pr^ville  to  the  more  difficult  task 
of  inducing  his  friend  to  accept  them. 
This  his  afiRsctionate  eamesmess  at 
length  eff^ected,  and  I  have  a  presen- 
timent that  it  will  be  an  au^icious 
journey  for  both.  Do  not  start,  my 
dear  Fanny,  at  my  thus  embarldngin 
a  Quixotic  pursuit  of  a  DuldDes, 
young  and  boiutiful  indeed,  but  fnar- 
ried,  and  to  an  Italian ;  an  unpardon- 
able offence  in  an  Englishwoman, 
could  I  even  forgive  her  for  running 
away  from  such  a  father ! 

We  remain  here  for  a  few  dsys 
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loB^er^  in  iiopes  of  letters  firom  the  fur 
fugitive ;  and  then  proceed  to  Vevay, 
through  which  town  she  must  in  ul 
probability  pass  in  her  way  to  Italy^ 
and  where^  amid  the  prodigious  con« 
coune  of  people  from  all  quarters  to 
the  approaching  vine-dressers'  festival, 
it  is  not  impossible  my  interesting 
fiiend  may  find  his  pilgrimage  unex- 
pectedly terminated  by  a  rencontre 
with  its  object  This  l  shall  half  re- 
gret if  it  depriyes  me  of  so  delightful 
a  companion.  There  is  in  Mr  Selwyn's 
society  a  nameless  charm,  arising  per- 
haps  from  the  effect  of  a  life  of  seclu- 


sion on  a  mind  highly  coHiTated,  and 
overflowing  with  the  finer  feeUnp. 
He  has  the  calm  experience  and  mild 
beni^ty  of  age,  without  its  selfish 
caution ;  and  the  romantic  naivete  of 
youth,  without  its  levity^  and  indis^ 
cretion.  In  short,  I  find  myself  catch^ 
ing  a  spark  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
shall  soon  grow  as  romantic  as  him* 
self. 

You  shall  hear  the  result  of  our  vi« 
sit  to  the  approaching  fete,  from  which 
I  expect  muph  gratification. — Youra 
ever> 

W.H. 


Constance  to  HSa  FATHEa. 


Geneva,  July  18 — . 
Mt  searest  Father, 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  pang 
1  endured  in  quitting  England^  with- 
oat  one  relenting  line  from  a  parent 
1  little  deemed  so  inexorahle  when  I 
rashly  braved  his  resentment,  duty 
and  action  equally  urge  another  e^> 
fort  to  procure  a  pardon,  which,  if  my 
disobedience  has  not  steeled  a  heart 
moxz  open  to  every  tender  emotion^ 
you  may  now  probably  deign  to  be- 
stow.   I  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate 
my  fatal  desertion  of  the  first  and  ten- 
derest  of  human  ties ;   but  let  me 
soothe  wounded  affection  by  the  assu- 
rance, that  all  the  worth  and  tender- 
ness of  Ludovisi  would  have  fiiiled  to 
lure  me  from  your  arms  but  for  the 
cmel  sarcasms  of  my  aunt,  and  those 
apprehensions  which  she  so  powerfully 
exdted,  by  a  revival  of  the  hated  pro« 
posal  of  a   union  with  mv  cousin. 
Not  till  my  foot  was  in  the  ratal  bark 
irhich  conveyed  me  from  my  father 
and  my  country,  could  I  believe  that 
I  was  actually  permitted  to  depart 
unpardoned  and  unblest,  an  outcast 
from  that  protection  I  had  wantonly 
ahandoned!  But  for  that  redoubled 
tenderness  with  which  my  husband 
soothed  my  wounded  spirit,  I  must 
have  sunk  under  the  sad  consciousness 
that  1  had  lost  a  father;  and,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  I  bear  about  with  me,  like 
a  stricken  deer,  an  anguish  which  no- 
velty cannot  assuage,  nor  change  of 
scene  alleviate. 

I  have  been  a  prodigal  of  unexam- 
pled blessings — Is  a  return  to  them 
and  you  for  ever  denied  ?  Must  I  wan- 
der in  vain  quest  of  murdered  peace. 


and  after  being  an  unnatural  daughter, 
prove  an  ungrateful  wife  ?  Oh  I  my 
father,  to  the  gentle  virtues  of  Ludo- 
visi you  are  no  stranger;  but  could 
you  know  how  fondlv  he  cherishes  , 
TOUT  once  loved  child,  now  strenuous* 
ly  he  exerts  for  her  consolation  every 
talent  nature  has  so  liberally  b<»towea, 
and  how  his  filial  heart  beata  in  uni- 
son  with  hers  to  dedicate  all  his  future 
life  to  atone  for  past  transpessions  ; 
yours  must  have  changed  mdeed,  if 
It  did  not  overflow  with  pity  and  for- 
giveness ! 

We  hurried  rapidly  through  France  ; 
the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  Paris  was  re- 
pugnant to  my  sick  heart.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sublimity  of  nature^ 
something  like  tranquillity  might  . 
have  returned,  had  not  every  featture 
ofHhe  scene  recalled  sufierings  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  have  obliterated, 
while  it  nas  l>een  my  lot  to  renew 
them,  and  ties  which  she  who  was 
their  pledge,  has  a  second  time  rudely 
severed.  With  what  shame  and  sel^ 
abasement,  with  what  indescribable 
confiicting  emotions,  did  I  tread  the 
hallowed  ground  of  La  Rosiere,  and 
find  myself  an  unbidden  and  unsus- 
pected guest  of  those,  whom  my  filial 
impiety  would  have  taught  to  reooO 
from  me  with  horror!  More  than 
once  did  the  silver  tones  of  my  aunt 
Prdville's  gentle  voice,  and  the  pitying 
pressure  of  little  Louisa's  hand,  hau 
overcome  my  repugnance  to  appear 
before  these  honoured  relations,  a  fu- 
gitive and  an  outcast.  Sometimes  I 
wish  I  had  preferred  humiliation  to 
suspense,  ana  enlisted  their  powerful 
intercession  in  my  favour ;  for  though 
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thej  miglit  have  shaddered  at  my  in« 
gratitude,  they  pitied  my  distress^  and 
at  La  Hosi^re  the  daughter  of  Louise 
must  have  been  forgiven!  But  it  is  too 
late ;  I  cannot  again  brave  the  terrorb 
of  a  meeting,  the  efibcta  of  which 
have  made  me  ill  for  days.  We  leave 
Geneva  to-morrow,  and  after  breath- 
ing, at  Ludovisi's  positive  entreaty, 
for  a  few  weeks^  the  reviving  air  of  the 


mountains,  till  the  heats  of  Italy  sub- 
side, I  accompany  him  to  Verona, 
where,  in  an  introduction  to  his  noble 
family,  as  a  discarded  daughter,  I  an* 
ticipa'te  another  merited  humiliatioti. 
Oh !  that  a  forgiving  letter  from  one 
80  injured  and  yet  so  dear,  might 
enable  me  to  appear  there  in  a  diffe* 
rent  character ! 

C.L. 


Constance  to  Helen  Willoughjby. 


Verona,  August. 

Mv  Eaiiuest  Dear  Indulgent 
Friend, 

When  I  took  the  fatal  step  which 
has  rendered  me  an  alien  from  my 
home  and  my  country,  I  forbore  to 
involve  you  in  a  struggle  between 
duty  and  friendship,  by  confiding  to 
you  a  purpose  which  you  would  nei- 
ther have  sanctioned  nor  betrayed ; 
but  now  that  the  die  is  cast,  and  your 
friend  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  Lmd, 
to  whom  can  I  turn  so  fondly,  as  a 
gentle  intercessor  with  an  offended 
father,  as  a  cordial  participator  in  sor- 
rows which  my  husband  must  but. 
guess  at,  and  as  a  faithful  depository 
of  ail  I  have  done  and  suffered  since 
I  committed  an  error,  which,  as  his 
merits  could  not  justify,  even  his  ten- 
derness fails  to  palliate  r 

I  wrote  to  my  dear  father  from  Ge- 
neva. Methinks  that  my  date  should 
act  as  a  talisman  upon  his  heart, 
and  counteract  that  foreign  and  un- 
natural influence  by  whidi  alone  its 
accustomed  softness  could  have  been 
so  cruelly  steeled  against  me.  My 
aunt,  whose  malignant  efforts  preci- 
pitated my  indiscretion,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  continue  them  to  perpetuate  my 
disgrace :  To  you,  my  dear  Helen,  and 
to  the  worthy  Mr  Trevor,  must  I  look 
as  guardian  angels  against  the  malice 
of  an  enemy,  whom,  save  in  denying 
my  esteem  to  her  unworthy  son,  I 
never  in  word  or  thought  offended.  I 
will  now  give  you  the  details  of  my 
history,  as  far  as  regards  that  ever 
eventful  part  of  a  woman's  life,  which 
introduces  her  into  a  new  family,  how 
often,  alas!  a  bitter  contrast  to  all 
she  has  left  behind. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  amid  scenes 
which  for  the  time  raised  ihe  even 
above  my  selfish  inquietiidcs,  we  per«* 


formed  a  journey,  whose  features,  little 
less  stupendous,  beguiled  the  heart's 
sickness;  and  when  we  entered  Italy, 
I  confess  the  pride  of  claiming  kin- 
dred with  a  land,  which  had  evecbeen 
to  me  as  a  bright  object  of  some  reve- 
rential pilgrimage,  overcame,  diough 
but  for  a  moment,  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  turned  the  pilgrimage  into  a 
penance. 

Weil  might  mv  husband's  eyes 
glisten  with  heartrelt  transport  as  he 
hailed  a  country,  which,  fallen  as  it  is, 
has  yet  every  thing  which  can  attract, 
and  much  to  be  admired — and  whidl 
to  be  loved  has  only  to  be  seen.  Its 
loveliest  features  were  indeed  now 
heightened  by  the  g4y  confusion  of 
the  vintage,  and  apparent  prosperity 
lenther  illusion  to  the  unfading  oharms 
of  nature. 

But  who  can  speak,  and  speak  ade« 
quately,  of  Italy,  wi£h  a  heart  blight- 
ed by  domestic  anguish,  and  agitated 
by  a  tbotisand  selfish  anxieties !  Should 
the  time  ever  come,  when,  with  a 
lighter  heart,  I  can  resume  the  gkn 
rious  theme,  you  shall  share  my  emo- 
tions; I  can  now  only  claim  your 
sympathy  for  my  private,  and  to  you, 
I  fondly  hope,  more  interesting  feel- 
ings. 

We  entered  Verona  in  the  afternoon 
— a  rich  glowing  sunset  illuminated 
its  ancient  palaces  and  picturesquely 
barbarous  walls ;  and,  as  we  crossed 
the  stately  bridge  across  the  deep-roll- 
ing Adige,  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  my 
ideas  ofan  Italian  city  realized.  But 
feelings,  under  other  circumstances  so 
delightful,  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
more  painful,  one,  of  apnearing  befons 
those  proud  though  fallen  nobles,  in 
the  guise  of  an  outcast,  rejected  by 
her  own  family  on  account  of  an  al- 
liance, which  I  fear  fAr^ might  think. 
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QD  rdigumB  and  nadonal  grottnds^  vet 
more  exoeptionable.    Absolutely  ae- 
c&iiiig  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  daim 
thor  hospitality^  I  alighted  at  a  hotel, 
md  requested  LudoTiai  to  prepare 
them  by  a  previous  visit  for  my  re- 
ception on  the  following  day.    He  at 
length  complied ;  and  trough  his  af- 
fecdouate    reluctance    to   leave   me 
done,  there  glowed  such  a  natural 
tiinroort  on  revisiting  his  native  dty, 
that  I  oould  idmost  then  have  exclaim- 
ed with  Ruth^  **  Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my 
Godi"  But  I  too  bad  a  home,  and  a 
&ther ;  and  never  since  in  evil  hour 
I  left  diem,  did  a  sense  of  desolation 
lake  more  complete  possession  of  my 
and,  than  when  the  door  closed  on  my 
husband,  and  I  remained  alone  in  the 
tpadoiis  and  cheerless  apartment.   I 
Mt  absorbed  in  painful  reveries,  until 
the  bright  gleams  of  red  suushine  on 
the  opposite  buildings  were  replaced 
by  the  silvery  hues  of  moonlight ;  and 
then,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the 
iererish  feeling   occasioned  by  the 
joint  irritation  of  the  journey  and  my 
own  thoughts,    I  requested  an  old 
Rspectable-looidng  Cameriere,  (who 
came  in  to  lay  the  table  for  supper,) 
to  escort  me  ibr  a  few  minutes  to  take 
the  air  on  the  bridge,  which  stood 
scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  the  inn. 
The  old  man  hastily  laid  down  the 
tbiogshewaa  arran^ng,and  approach- 
iog  to  kiss  my  hand,  before  I  was 
aware  of  his  intention,  said  he  was  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  the  daughter  of 
Signor  LudovisL     I  started  to  hear 
myself  thus  designated  by  a  stranger; 
bat  found  that  our  passport  (deliver- 
ed aoeording  to  custom  at  the  gate, 
sad  since  forwarded  to  the  hotel)  had 
informed  its  inhabitants  who  we  were. 
I  was  naturally  glad  to  gather,  from 
^  gaimlity  of  my  Cicerone,   such 
particulars  about  the  present  state  of 
V     the  &mily  bb  be  saved  me  the  trouble 
'     of  inquiring.     Be^ng  a   thousand 
pardons  for  his  presumption,  he  let 
&11  some  hints  of  the  ostentatious 
parsimony  and  unamiable  character  of 
Count  Moroaini,  (the  husband  of  my 
Bi8ter*in-law,)  and  added  with  a  sigh, 
tbat  had  his  dear  Padrone  lived,  and 
all  ^ne  as  it  ahouM  have  done  with 
bia  illustrious  house,  so  unsuitable  an 
alliance  would  never  have  taken  place. 
He  told  me  that  when  Signor  Lu- 
dovisi,  after  ineffectual  struggles  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  l»s  eoun- 
Vol.  XXI. 


try,  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  most 
of  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  widow  and  remaining  daughter  re- 
tired on  a  scanty  pittance,  (wholly  re-^ 
linquished  to  them  by  mv  husband,) 
to  tne  convent  of  Santa  Cniara,  where 
the  elder  daughter  had  some  years 
before  taken    the  vows.    Here   the 
younger,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
was  reluctantly  preparing  to  follow  her 
example, when  Count  Morosini  (whose 
daughter,  by  a  former  marriage,  was 
a  boarder  in  the  convent)  chanced  to 
see  her,  and  lost  no  time  in  adding  to 
the  other  advantages  he  had  reaped 
from  the  misfortunes  of  his  countr]r, 
the  acouisition  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful wire ;  who,  under  less  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  spumed  his 
alliance.  As  it  was,  the  noble  widow  of 
Ludovisi  struggled  long  with  pride  and 
principle  ere  she  gave  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  to  a  sordid  upstart,  grown  rich 
on  tne  ruins  of  his  country ;  and  even  to 
the  fair  Eugenia  herself,  the  gloom  of  the 
convent,  coupled  with  the  evident  tran- 
quillity and  placid  smiles  of  her  clois- 
tered sister,  seemed  at  times  preferable 
to  the  world  and  its  gayest  pageantries, 
with  the  austere  society  of  a  man  older 
than  her  father.    Liberty,  however, 
prevailed  over  pe^ce  and  seclusion,  and 
Eugenia  had  now  been  some  years  a 
contented,  if  not  a  happy  wife. 

No  other  near  relations  of  my  hus- 
band remained  at  Verona,  except  Sis- 
ter Rosalie,  of  whom  my  aged  inform- 
ant only  knew  that  she  was  an  angd, 
before  she  became  a  saint,  as  she  was 
now  universally  admitted  to  be. 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  family 
sketch,  we  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and 
I  stood  some  minutes  silently  admi- 
ring the  river,  rendered  by  its  vicinity 
to  tne  Alps,  and  consequent  rapidity, 
a  truly  majestic  object.  Like  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  on  whose  margin  I  had 
slept  the  night  before,  it  looked  as  if 
its  now  placid  waters  could  rise  in 
sudden  commotion,  and  sweep  all  be- 
fore them  with  resistless  fury. 

My  guide  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
distance  the  situation  of  the  palace, 
now  the  residence  of  Count  Morosini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
near  where  we  stood,  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara.  While 
I  gazed  on  this  haven  of  rest  from  the 
storms  of  life,  a  person  issued  from  a 
door  in  the  wall,  whom  I  soon  recog- 
nised to  be  liUdovisi.  He  advanced 
with  hurried  steps  towards  the  bridge, 
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and  I  fdt^  aa  I  flew  to  meet  him^  that 
I  was  not  alone  in  the  world ! 

After  a  joyful  recognition  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  the  Cameriere,  (an  old 
soldier,  who  had  served  under  bis  f»« 
iher,)  who  now  left  us  to  hasten  supper^ 
my  husband^whose  eyes  betrayed, even 


pliiteDta  with  whidi  he  insiilted  her 
nndersunding.  To  the  whole  party, 
indeed,  the  poor  English  girl  seemed 
an  object  of  undisguised  wonder  tod 
curiosity ;  which,  as  the  Italians  an 
at  little  pains  to  suppress  their  feelings, 
made  me  feel  rery  uncomfortable.  l%e 


in  the  imperfect  light,  strong  traces  of    ladies  unceremoniously  handled  and 


recent  emotion,  leaned  with  me  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  told  me  he 
nad  been  attempting  to  soothe,  by  a 
visit  to  tl)e  grave  of  his  mother,  the 

Sainfiil  feelings  excited  by  the  haughty 
eportment  and  constrained  civility  of 
his  brother-in-law.  '^  The  creature  1" 
murmured  he,  the  high  spirit  of  his 
ancestors  swelling  like  the  waters  of 
jiis  native  river,  in  a  bosom  usually 
serene  and  placid, ''  the  creature !  who 
when  he  changed  money  at  the  comer 
of  the  streets,  would  have  kissed  the 
dust  before  a  Ludovisi,  now,  on  the 
Btrengtli  of  his  coffers,  his  lands,  and 
his  purchased  nobility,  gives  himself 
airs  of  oourtesv  and  protection !  I 
.ought  not  to  tell  you  this,"  added  he, 
"  as  for  Eugenia's  sake  we  must  endea- 
vour to  suppress  our  feelings  during 
the  short  residence  under  his  roof 
which  she  has  earnestly  entreated,  and 
which  he,  to  do  him  justice,  eagerly 
enforced." 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  I  heard 
the  carriage  of  Count  Morodni  driye 
into  the  oourt-yard,  and  awaited  with 
%  beating  heart  my  introduction  to  the 
sister  of  my  husband.  All  the  ideas  I 
had  erroneously  formed  of  Italian  pride 
and  statelinesB,  entirely  vanished  before 
ilie  engaging  frankness  and  unaffected 
eordiafity  of  the  youthfulCountess,who 
thoughfor  afew  minutes  evidently  more 
emburrassed  than  myself,  embraced  la 
JBelle  Inglese  (as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
me)  an  hundred  times,  and  insisted  on 
carrying  me  off  at  once  to  her  Palazzo. 
Here  I  found  assembled  to  receive 
•me,  the  Count,  whose  singularly  ple- 
beian appearance  and  manner  con« 
trastedv  strangely  with  his  affectation 
of  dignified  courtesy ;  his  daughter, 
(the  former  conventual  acquaintance 
of  Eugenia,)  and  her  husband.  Count 
Tibaldi,  a  voung  man,  who,  on  the 
Idleness  and  insignificance  of  modem 
Italian  nobles,  has  contrived  to  engraft 
the  worst  diaracteristics  of  French 
manners,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer. Of  this  I  was  soon  convinced 
by  the  determined  freedom  with  which 
he  continued  to  stare  at  your  poor 
friend's  face  and  the  extravagant  eaaxm 


criticised  my  dress;  the  gentlemen 
made  audible,  though  not  unfovooz^ 
able,  remarks  on  my  person  and  man* 
ners.  At  length  a  seeminglv  benevoa 
loit  proposal  was  made  by  tne  Connt* 
ess  Tibaldi,  (who  with  her  husband 
resides  in  the  same  vast  palace,)  to  in- 
atal  me  in  my  apartment ;  the  object 
of  which  I,  however,  soon  found  was  a 
childish  curiosity  to  see  my  wardrobe, 
which  both  Countesses  profiibred  their 
services  in  arranging. 

You  may  imagine,  that,  under  the 
drcpmstances  of  my  departure  frsm 
England,  it  had  occupied  little  of  my 
attentiim ;  but  by  the  good  offices  of  a 
friend  in  London,  it  had  been  funuslia 
ed  with  a  few  artides  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  Italy,  which  the  raptmrouB 
admiration  of  them  expressed  by  my 
new  connexions,  emboldened  me  to  of* 
fer  to  their  acceptance,  and  which  were 
frankly,  and  indeed  eagerly  received. 

The  early  dinner  hoar  m  Italy  wtt 
approaching,  and  after  admiring  my 
fair  hair,  and  wondering  to  see  me  ar« 
range  it  in  my  usual  simple  ftdiion, 
without  the  proffered  asaistanoe  of  a 
pair  of  equally  curious  abigails,  these 
children  ,of  a  larger  growth  left  me 
to  reflect  a  moment  on  my  own  singu- 
lar situation,  and  to  feel,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  dignity  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  Alas  I  on  comparing  mv 
own  education  and  advantages  witti 
those  of  the  neglected  beings  whose 
childishness  exdted  my  astomshment, 
how  did  my  momentary  exuIUtion 
subside  before  a  consdooa  sense  cf 
folly  more  unpardonable. 

I  was  soon  joined  by  Ludovisi,  who 
came  to  cmduct  roe  to  the  dide,  and 
to  sympathize  with  me  under  annoy- 
ances, which  he  knows  enough  of 
English  ideas  and  manners  to  appre- 
ciate. I  determined  to  meet  with  cafan 
civility  the  constrained  oourtesies  of 
our  host;  to  attribute  to  a  nanow 
education,  and  limited  range  of  ideas, 
the  kind,  but  teasing  familiarities  of 
the  two  young  women ;  and  to  repress 
from  the  first,  by  the  most  freezing  dis- 
tance, the  ofifidous  gallantry  of  Count 

Tibaldi. 
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After  •  htttTy  «ikd  to  SngliBh  ideas, 
«  very  nnoomnnrtable  mod,  each  ad« 
jmnned  to  pass  in  skqi  or  yacuity  the 
time  which  should  intervene  till  sun- 
set  brought  the  faahimiable  hour  of 
theCorao;  when  it  was  evident  the 
display  of  their  new  relatiye,  and  new 
finery^  was  anticipated  by  the  two  sis- 
ter^ as  no  inooQsiderable  event  in 
their  monotonous  existence.  In  com* 
pliment  to  their  wishes,  I  dzesaed  my- 
self coaapletely  ik  I'Angbuse,  with  mora 
attention  than  I  had  bestowed  on  my 
appearance  for  many  a  long  day;  and 
MTing  aagJateH  in  arranging  their  toi« 
ktte,  we  embarked,  the  two  ladies. 
Count  Tibaldi,  and  myadf,  in  one  ba« 
iMcfae,  which  to  them  waa  a  perfect 
eir  of  triuraph.  I  wished  much  to 
liSTe  aubstituted  my  husband  as  our 
cavaliere  hutead  of  the  Count,  but 
ssald  not  do  so  without  absolutdy 
sffiontii^  die  htter,  and  depriving 
Lndoviai  of  a  delightM  evening  with 
las  fadoved  Rosalie^  whom  he  had 
aaly  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 

rein  the  morning,  and  with  whom 
had  much  to  hear,  and  much  to 
sommunicate. 

A  drive  along  a  dull  street  of  dismal 

and  decaying  palaces,  amid  a  file  of 

shabby  carriages,  moving  at  a  funeral 

pace,  and  presenting  every  quarter  of 

an  hour  the  same  succession  of  unin« 

toesting  faces,  could  have  no  charm, 

save  that  of  novelty  or  invindhle  habit 

The  former  made  me  endure  it  pa- 

liently  onoe  ;  the  hitter  I  felt  must  be 

the  woric  of  years,  and  God  forbid  I 

should  pasa  even  months  in  Verona ! 

Gould  I  have  derived  any  gratification 

from  the  evident  sensation  ezdied  by 

my  new  face,  and  unusual  costume,  I 

mig^t  have  enjoyed  it ;  but  the  keen 

black  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  fixed  eye* 

g^bsses  of  the  men,  who  daily  submit 

to  be  dragged  along  with  them  in  this 

melancholy  procession,  rendered  me 

-tmly  thankful,  when  the  increasing 

darkness  put  a  period  to  their  scrutiny, 

and  sent  ua  back  to  the  Palazzo,  the 

nloon  of  whidi  was  now  lighted  up, 

and  tables  set  out  for  play ;  which  were 

eagerly  filled  by  some  privileged  inti-* 

mates  of  the  house,  who  dropped  in 

from  the  Corso  ;  and  whose  distress* 

lag  attentions  were  fortunately  soon 

absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  at« 

tnctions  of  Bouffe  et  Nair.    My  de« 

dining  play  threatened  to  involve  me 

tt  the  worae  evil  of  Connt  Tibaldi'a 


vndivided  gallantry;  but  Ludovisi, 
who  alao  refused  to  join,  whispered  to 
his  sister,  who  rose  and  opened  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  when 
the  sight  of  a  piano,  after  many  weeks 
privation,  gave  me  the  first  sensation 
of  pleasure  the  day  bad  afibrded.  The 
aound  of  the  instrunnent  drew  one  or 
two  amateurs  from  the  card-table,  and 
to  gratify  my  husband,  I  exerted  the 
powers  which  he  so  carefully  cultiva- 
ted, and  which  have  proved  to  me  the 
source  of  much  mingled  happiness  and 
misery.  The  exaggerated  complimenta 
of  my  auditors  were  again  overpoweiw 
ing,  and  such  a  tramontane  voice  waa 
dedared  to  be  a  nheoomenon  hitherto 
unknown  in  Italy.  My  dear  Ludo« 
vid,  proud  of  his  scholar,  begged  me 
to  tr^  a  duet  we  had  often  sung  in 
happier  days  at  Heron'a  Court;  I  at* 
tempted  it,  but  the  pathos  of  the  air, 
the  ominous  sadness  of  the  words,  too 
applicable  to  mv  exiled  condition,  and 
above  dl,  the  image  of  my  fivsaken 
parent,  with  whom  the  song  had  been 
a  favourite,  got  quite  the  better  of  me, 
and  I  escaped  to  my  own  apartment 
amid  Ailaome  apfdausesof  a  sensibill- 
ty,  which  consaence  called  by  its  true 
name  of  remorse. 

I  have  given  yon,  I  believe,  thia 
minute  detail  of  one  day,  which  every 
one  since  would  have  resembled,  had 
I  not  gradudly  escap^  from  such 
miserable  inanity  to  view  with  mj 
husband  the  objects  of  interest  in  thia 
undent  dty  and  its  ndghbourhood ; 
and  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  sodety  of  Soeur  Rosdie. 
If  any  thing  could  reconcile  beings 
formed  for  action  and  sodd  intercourse 
to  a  cloister,  it  would  be  the  contem-i 
plation  of  her  beautiful  countenance, 
aerene  and  placid  as  the  mind  it  re- 
flects ;  and  the  evident  exemption  she 
enjoys  from  the  petty  vexations  whidi 
i^tate  the  worm  she  has  left ;  whidi 
indeed  is  little  less  monotonous  than 
the  convent^  without  its  pleasing  still« 
ness. 

She  recdved  me  with  the  fondest 
affection,  as  the  wife  of  her  bdoved 
brother,  whom  she  strongly  resembles 
in  mind  and  person.  The  same  mild 
dignity  of  manner,  the  same  tender-i 
ness  of  dispodtion,  diaracterise  both. 
I  had  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  my 
country  with  c^ard  to  the  ^loom  and 
austerity  of  a  conventud  hfe^  whidi 
in  some  instances  are  not  yet  wholly 
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mifimiided ;  but  in  modern  Italy  a 
more  liberal  spirit  pervades  the  few 
remaining  monastic  establiahmentSy 
and  the  apartment  of  Rosalie^  light, 
airy,  and  cheerful,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  furnished  with  books  and 
many  little  female  appendages,  had 
nothing  usually  ascribed  to  a  cell  ex* 
cept  the  crucifix,  invariably  affixed  to 
the  head  of  the  delicately  white  bed. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  educates 
young  ladies  of  noble  family,  and  was 
on  that  account  exempted  from  the 
general  suppression  in  the  north  of 
Italy ;  and  in  this  employment  Rosalie 
finds  a  source  of  great  delight  A 
spacious  garden,  in  which  the  pension* 
aries  were  romping,  with  spirits  wholly 
unchecked  by  conventual  discipline; 
and  where  each  possessed  a  little  spot 
cultivated  with  her  own  hands — con- 
tributed to  confirm  my  favourable  im« 
pression  of  Santa  Chiara.     Rosalie's 


light)  upon  the  matchless  grandeur  of 

the  mignty  xnle,  pontifiS  andmartyra^ 

I  confess,  vanished  firom  my  memory « 

I  saw  but  Romans,  masters  of  the 

world,  those  Titans  of  a  former  age, 

before  whose  giant  vestiges  the  efforts 

of  modem  art  shrink  into  nothing. 

Breathless  with  wonder  and  delight, 

I  traversed  the  corridors,  once  throng- 

ed  by  a  countless  multitude,  ascended 

the  innumerable  rows  of  seats,  nay, 

ambitiously  climbed  into  the  tribune 

sacred  to  the  emperors,  and  on  which 

a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine  have  sat. 

Ludovisi  enjoyed  and  shared  my  en« 

thusiasm— *^  You  are   worthy,    he 

whispered,  ^' to  visit  Italy/'    Thisex« 

pression  of  gratified  afiection,  fiatter- 

ing  as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  call  up  a 

tide  of  new  and  less  pleasing  emotions. 

I  thought  of  him  who  stmed  my  infknt 

memory  with  the  exploits  of  the  he« 

roes  whose  giant  form snonpr  filled  my 


heart  was  early  buried  in  the  grave  of    mind's  eye,  and  whose  pride  it  would 


a  young  hero,  who  fell  in  the  first  in- 
vasion of  his  country ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  I^soon  ceased  to  view 
ber  seclusion  from  the  world  with 
feelings  of  compassion  or  even  of  re- 
gret 

One  of  the  most  painful  yet  interest- 
ing pilgrimages  I  have  made  in  Verona, 
has  been  that  duly  performed  by  every 
English  person  to  the  sequestered  spot, 
containing  what  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Juliet,  and  as  such  consecrated  by  a 
tradition  which  no  lover  of  Shakspeare 
ieels  disposed  to  question.  Ludovisi, 
who  admires  all  the  works  of  our  bard, 
but  this  particularly,  which  pour- 
trays  so  feelingly  the  fervid  passions 
and  glowing  imagination  of  the  south, 
chose  for  our  visit  to  this  shrine  of 
genius  and  misfortune  one  of  those 
delicious  nights,  too  exquisite  to  be 


have  been  to  guide  my  footsteps  to 
the  scenes  of  their  past  greatness 
•*  You  are  thinking  of  your  father," 
said  Ludovisi  mournfully,  and  the 
dark  shade  which  passed  over  my  brow 
was  reflected  on  his :  he  smiled  faint* 
ly,  and  added,  <'  Let  us  leave  Rome, 
and  transport  ourselves  to  England." 
We  proceeded  in  silence  till  we 
reached  the  garden,  (annexed  to  a  con- 
vent now  burnt  down,)  which  con- 
tained the  object  of  our  pilgrimage,  a 
rude  sarcophagus  of  stone,  grievously 
injured  by  time  and  the.depredatioM 
of  sentimental  traveUers.  It  is  wide 
enough  to  have  held,  as  tradition  as- 
serts, the  mortal  remains  of  the  two 
unhappy  lovers;  and  as  I  gazed  on 
the  narrow  house  which  closed  so  ear- 
ly and  so  fatally  on  their  loves  and 
misfortunes,  theirs  was  not  the  only 


passed  in  repose,  which  the  custom  of    ill-assorted  union  over  which  my  tears 
i  1.  .  .      __     iuYQiimtarily  flowed.    If,  with  ercry 

excuse  tyranny  and  hatred  could  af- 
ford for  violating  filial  duty,  the  sim- 
ple Juliet  could  not  disarm  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven,  what  has  she  to  look 
for,  who  has  rudely  severed  bonds  so 
light  and  tender,  that  the  liberty  thus 
acquired  seems  more  hateful  than  the 
tyranny  of  all  the  Capulets !  O  my^ 
Helen!  that  mind  must  be  diseased 
indeed,  to  which  the  classical  and  ro« 
mantic  traditions  of  this  lovely  hnd 
thus  administer  the  poison  of  remorse ; 
a  remorse,  too,  which  I  can  hardly 
indulge  without  infringing  on  dutiaa 
equjdJy  sacred*    May  you  never  en« 


the  country  dedicates  to  exercise  or 
amusement.  Escaping  from  the  noisy 
merriment  of  the  groups  who  para- 
ded the  crowded  Corso,*we  strolled 
through  the  triumphal  arch  of  Gal- 
Kenus,  which,  in  dark  and  sullen  ma- 
jesty, bestrides  the  principal  street, 
towards  that  noble  amphitheatre, 
where,  at  the  mandate  of  that  merti- 
less  tyrant,  torrents  of  Christian  blood 
were  shed,  in  the  last  great  persecu- 
tion the  Church  endured,  and  where 
since,  in  happier  times,  a  Roman  pon- 
tiff has  dispensed  his  blessing  to  as- 
sembled thousands  of  the  fisithful.  As 
I  gazed  (for  the  first  time  in  moon- 
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tail  on  ymmelf  a  aoene  of  misery, 
vfaich  it  is  aUke  ciimiiial  to  auppresa 
or  indulge ! 

.  We  shall  remain  in  Verooa,  irk« 
tome  as  our  residence  daily  becomes, 
till  time  has  elapsed  for  an  answer  to 
the  letter  I  again  addressed  to  my  dear 
fadier  on  arriving  there,  or,  at  least, 
mj  former  one  from  €reneva.  I  leave 
to  yoo,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
thai  intercourse  with  him,  which  I 
would  give  worlds  to  recover,  to  com* 
monicate  to  him,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  tale  I  have  now  deposited  in  your 


firiendlv  bosom*  Time  has  been  when 
half  toe  sadness  it  breathes  would 
have  called  forth  all  his  sympathy  for 
the  sorrows  of  a  stranger.  But  I  have 
not  a  stranger's  claim  upon  his  wound- 
ed spirit.  Write  to  me,  I  beseech  you, 
my  Helen,  and  teU  me  that  he  is  well-— > 
and  happy,  I  would  have  said,  butoon-i 
science  forbids  the  supposition,  even 
could  af^tion  endure  the  thought-* 
Tell  me  that  he  is  benign  and  relent« 
ing,  and  claim  the  Ueadngs  of  yoiur 
ever  attached 
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Vktay,  August. 

Fkw  things,  my  dear  Fanny,  were 
ever  calculated  to  afford  more  lively 
gratification  to  the  patriot,  the  philan- 
thropist, or  the  observer  of  national 
character,  than  the  Fete  which  has 
jost  been  celebrated  here,  by  the  vine- 
dressers of  La  Vaux,  a  rocky  and  bar- 
ren district,  forming,  between  Lau- 
nane  and  this  place,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Lake,  and  converted 
by  patient  industry  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  vineyards  in  Europe. 

Tradition  assigns  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity to  this  festival,  in  which  scrip- 
ture history  is  strangely  blended  with 
heathen  mythology,  and  where  Bac- 
chus and  Noah  (whose  identity  mudi 
antiquarian  lore  has  been  wasted  to 
establish)  £gure  side  by  side,  in  the 
•ame  pageant  It  was  formerly  cele- 
biated  once  in  seven  years,  when  vin- 
tages were  favourable ;  but  the  baleful 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  pe» 
netrating  even  into  the  psstoral  vales 
of  Switaerland,  having  interrupted  it 
for  above  two-and- twenty  years,  its 
restoration  has  been  attended  with 
prodigious  eclat ;  and  such  was  the 
eagerness  to  be  present,  that  distin- 
guished foreigners  from  every  part  of 
Europe  hir^,  even  months  before, 
rooms,  nay,  single  windows,  in  this 
little  town,  at  exorbitant  prices. 

We  almost  despaired  of  obtaining 
any  thin^;  like  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mr  Selwyn,  whose  ardent  desire  to 
attend,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his 
daughter,  disposed  him,  however,  to 
pat  up  with  everv  inconvenience ;  had 
M  not  totunatdy  defeated  itadf  by 


bringing  on  an  attack  of  nervous  fever, 
to  which  be  has  of  late  been  subject,  atid 
obliged  him  to  devolve  upon  me  (assist** 
ed  by  the  previous  knowledge  of  h«r 
person,  casuaUy  obtained  by  Madame 
de  Preville^  the  task  of  discovering 
his  fair  fugitive  among  the  thousands 
whom  the  fete  would  bring  together. 
Madame  de  P.  and  her  children  had 
already  proceeded  to  Vevay,  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend's  house,  and  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  retrace  my  steps  to  Greneva,  I 
insisted  on  leaving  my  commodious 
vehicle  to  bring  on  Mr  Selwyn,  when 
able  to  travel,  and  gladly  embraced 
the  proposal  of  joining  a  party  of 
young  Genevese,  who  had  hired  an4 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  one  of  the 
ponderous  barks  usually  employed  in 
conveying  wood  from  the  oppoaito 
shores  of  Savoy.  Covered  with  a  tenut 
porary  awning,  provided  with  mat- 
tresses for  a  night  voyage,  and  victual- 
led for  a  month's  cruise  at  least,  the 
galley  left  the  port  of  Geneva  before 
sunnse,  amid  those  noisy  discharges 
of  artillery,  which  form  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  every  pleasurable  expe- 
dition of  her  most  military  burghers. 
—The  voyage  is  one  of  about  forty 
miles,  and  as  the  crew,  consisting  of 
nearly  an  hundred  persons,  were  chiefly 
Toung  and  gay,  music  and  laughter 
beguiled  to  the  Genevese  its  tedium 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  good 
cheer  enlivened  the  afternoon,  and  as 
'*  boire  comme  des  Suisses  "  is  a  pro- 
verb yet  in  full  application,  evening 
saw  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
nnk  from  the  orgies  of  Baicchua  to 
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die  arms  of  Morpheus.  As  for  myself, 
hann^  ▼ainly  endeavoured  durine  the 
morning  to  extract  amusement  from 
jokes,  too  ]ocal  for  general  partieipa- 
tbUy  and  little  edified  by  the  Tocal  ex- 
ertions of  the  good  Swiss,  (who,  what- 
e?er  music  they  may  hare  in  their 
Muls,  have  certainly  none  in  their 
voices,)  I  withdrew  into  a  quiet  comer, 
and  attempted  to  embody  with  my 
pencil  some  of  those  lovely  features  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  to  which 
neither  language  nor  art  can  do  justice. 

Ob  leaving  we  harbour,  one  dim  grey 
tint  pervadaa  all  nature,  and  enveloped 
in  its  twilight  mantle  alike  the  smiling 
banks  which  fringe  the  lake,  the  sul- 
len masses  of  the  Jura,  and  the  glit- 
tering pinnades  of  the  distant  Alps ; 
but  as  the  darkness  gradually  yielaed 
before  the  approach  of  sunrise,  the 
latter  features  of  the  scene  assumed  a 
migesty,  of  which  the  vapours  of  mid- 
day too  frequently  rob  tne  less  active 
traveller* 

As  we  glided  imperceptibly  along 
the  northern  shore,  the  opposite  side 
unfolded  a  prospect  nearly  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  Beyond  the  lake,  al- 
ready covered  with  busy  barks,  has- 
tening to  market,  rose  first  a  soft 
swelling  bank,  closelv  studded  with 
villages  and  country  houses  ;  next,  a 
lange  of  woody  pasture  hills  from  3000 
to  4000  feet  in  height ;  behind  them, 
rocky  mountains  of  6000  to  8000  feet, 
partially  covered  with  snow ;  and,  to 
crown  illf  Mont  Blanc,  in  snowy  ma- 
jesty, looking  like  a  pillar  of  some 
other  and  more  gigantic  world.  I  had 
already,  during  my  previous  residence 
of  some  weeks  at  Geneva,  been  elec- 
trified with  an  occasional  view  of  this 
stupendous  mountain,  its  base  enve- 
loped in  vapours,  and  its  heavy  sum- 
mit, towering  alone,  far  above  the 
cloudy  r^on ;  I  had  also  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  it  glowing  at  sun- 
set, after  all  around  was  grey  and 
■ombre,  with  the  richest  roseate  hues ; 
but  both  views  yielded,  in  sublimity 
and  interest,  to  its  present  aspect, 
when,  totally  free  from  clouds  and 
vapours,  its  glittering  needles  shot 
into  the  clear  azure  vault,  like  a  well- 
cUfined  rampart  of  crystal. 

Standing  over  alternately  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Savoy,  and  the  rich 
elopes  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  varied 
with  cornfields,  interspersed  with  no-' 
ble  walnut  trees, — ^we  paned,  on  the 
latter,  the  little  town  of  Veneis  (once 
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designed,  by  the  ambition  of  France,  to 
rivaland  crush  Geneva;  and  whose  un- 
finished harbourand  ruinous  buildings 
attest  the  futility  of  power  and  w^ui 
to  create  national  industry  and  pros- 
perity). Next  came  Coppet,  in  whose 
celebrated  chateau  Necker  sought 
a  haven  from  the  fickle  breath  (tf  po- 
pular opinion,  and  his  daughter  a  re- 
fuge from  a  despotism  whicn  included 
even  literature  in  its  iron  ^sp.  Njon 
with  its  antique  towers,  picturesquely 
seated  on  a  hUl ;  the  neat  and  smiling 
town  of  Rdlle  ;  and  Merges,  uniting 
primitive  simpUcity  with  commerdid 
activity,  successively  enlivened  die 
landscape ;  while  villages,  little  infe* 
rior  in  neatness  and  prosperity,  lined 
the  banks,  and  lent  animation  to  the 
hills.  The  frowning  rampart  of  the 
Jura  served,  bv  its  dark  frame^work„ 
to  set  ofi^the  glowing  picture. 

I  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  it, 
and  sketch  its  principal  features ;  fbr 
the  unruffled  lake  reflected  them  but 
too  weU,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  numerous  passengers  at 
the  oars,  the  sluggish  bark  made  lit- 
tie  progress.  We  arrived  off  Lausanne 
as  the  setting  sun  tinged  with  the 
richest  purple  the  dsussic  rocks  of 
Meillerie,  with  living  gold  the  widen- 
ing expanse  of  the  kke,  and  with  ro- 
seate hues  the  glaciers  of  the  Vahds ; 
while  its  retreat  behind  the  dark  Ju- 
ra was  accompanied  with  masses  of 
heavy  clouds,  from  which,  and  other 
symptoms  that  experience  had  ren- 
dered them  familiar  with,  our  boatmen 
prognosticated  one  of  dioee  sudden 
electric  squalls,  so  common  on  the 
lake,  and  thought  proper  to  put  in 
for  shelter  to  the  litUe  port  of  Onchi. 

While  many  of  the  passengers  avail- 
ed themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
visit  acquaintances  in  the  town,  and 
others  sought,  along  the  quiet  shore, 
the  refreshment  of  an  afternoon  bath, 
(a  favourite  one  with  the  Swiss  during 
this  sultry  season,)  I  amused  myself 
with  snatching,  from  a  little  pier  run- 
ning out  into  the  lake,  a  hurried  sketch 
of  the  fading  features  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  landscapes  in  the  world ;  and, 
when  light  failed  me  to  admire  them, 
in  watcning  the  progress  of  that  new 
and  interesting  object,  an  Alpine  storm. 

The  increasing  weight  of  the  atino* 
sphere  produced  a  degree  of  q^pression 
and  a  sense  of  awful  anticipation,  soon 
heightened  by  the  growl  of  distant 
thuoder.    By  a  strange  coiiicidaice^ 
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whkk  thaoA  aeemed  to  vmoiint  to  a 
dudleoge  to  the  distant  enemy,  the 
good  Lftuttiinois  chose  at  this  moment 
to  salofie  the  Geneveae  flag  with  one 
of  their  usual  cannonades,  wbich  the 
Wk  was  duly  provided  with  the  means 
of  letuming,  and  to  the  sharp  popping 
of  which,  the  indignant  muttering  of 
the  mighty  elements  formed  a  deep 
imd  hcdiow  bass.  To  the  salute  of 
artillery  succeeded  a  discharge  of 
rockets,  which  the  insulted  lightnings 
^)eedlly  annihilated  by  opening,  in 
half-a^osen  different  quarters,  ab- 
solute streams  of  fire.  The  triumph  of 
nature  was  celebrated  hy  responsive 
peals  of  tnily  awful  thunder,  reverbe- 
rating  amid  the  recesses  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  rebounding,  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  Lord  Byron's  exquisite  descrlp^ 
tion,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura. 

Not  even  that  description,  match* 
less  as  it  is,  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  delightful  horrors  of  a  night- 
storm  on  the  Leman, particularly  when 
ogoyed,  as  in  my  case,  without  the 
slioy  of  anxiety  for  my  personal  safety, 
inseparable,  I  should  think,  from  find- 
ing one's  self  embarked  during  a  storm 
with  such  ill-constructed  bmts,  and 
timorous  b<Mitmen. 

Secure  as  it  seemed,  I  wss  soon, 
however,  dislodged  from  my  positicm 
on  the  pier  by  the  awakened  fury  of 
two  new  elements:  One  of  those  elec- 
tric gusts  of  wind  peculiar  to  the  kke, 
arose  with  inconceivable  violence  and 
rapidity;  and  covering,  as  It  rushed 
mm  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Valais, 
the  smooth  expanse  with  whitening 
billows,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  lash- 
ed the  tranquil  bay  in  which  the  bark 
lay,  into  no  ignoble  representation  of 
a  stormy  sea. — ^I  kept  my  post,  until 
the  waves  fairly  broke  over  the  little 
jettee,  and,  awdcening  apprehenrions 
for  the  safety  of  the  loosely  moored 
fishing-boats,  brought  out  the  whole 
population  interested  in  their  preser- 
vation, men,  women,  and  cmldreny 
wading  to  the  surf,  gesticulating, 
iwesiing,  andbawling,  while  the  wind, 
perpetually  extinguishing  their  lights, 
left  the  groups  only  psrtially  illu- 
mined by  the  vivid  lightning;  forming 
a  scene  I  shall  never  forget,  and  from 
the  enjoyment  of  which  I  was  rduc- 
tanUy  driven  by  the  torrents  of  almost 
tnptcal  rain,  which  form  the  usual 
ilnale  of  an  Alpine  storm. 

Host  of  the  stragglers  had  now  re- 
joined the  bark;  and,  too  much  ac« 


customed  to  such  aoenes  to  view  them 
with  peculiar  interest,  were  oondu* 
ding  the  evening  by  a  jovous  supper* 
Not  particularly  inclinea  by  the  pre- 
vious scene  for  festive  jocularity,  and 
feeling  besides  a  alight  degree  of 
indisposition  from  the  disagreeable 
rocking  of  the  boat  in  its  now  per- 
turbed haven,  I  threw  myself  down 
on  a  mattress  to  seek  repose,  hsving 
desired  to  be  awakened  as  soon  as  the 
subsiding  of  the  storm  and  rise  of  the 
moon  should  permit  us  to  resume  our 
progress.  About  two  in  the  morning 
I  looked  out,  and,  as  if  lulled  by  the 
wand  of  some  mip;hty  enchanter,  the 
waters  slept  plaadly  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  we  had  stood  over  to  the 
Savoy  shore,  and  were  under  diose 
rocks  of  Meillerie.  still  rugged,  but  no 
longer  inaccessible,  since  the  hand  of 
Napoleon  usurped  from  their  base 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  frequented 
roads  in  £urope.  Opposite,  on  a  little 
eminence,  the  moonbeams  fell  on  the 
Chateau  de  Clarens,  whose  formal  ter- 
races, and  tamely  profitable  vineyards, 
as  little  resemble  Rousseau's  imaginary 

Soves,  as  the  sober  realities  of  life  do 
e  creations  of  his  glowing  fsncy.  A 
bright  speck  on  the  distant  waters, 
shone  the  csstle  of  Chillon,  which  has 
added  the  name  of  Lord  Byron  to  his 
own  bright  catalogue  of  poets  of 
these  shores.  Few  men  hsve  ever  so 
singularly  combined  the  eloquence 
and  deep  passion  of  Rousseau,  with 
the  sarcastic  powers  of  the  Bard  of 
Femey.  One  might  really  apply  to  him 
the  well-known  lines— 

"  Nature,  exhausted,  could  no  farther  go. 
To  make  a  third,  she  joinM  the  former 
two." 
A  favourable  breeze  springing  up, 
enabled  us  to  make  a  long  stretch 
across,  and  brought  us  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  Vevay;  and  on  approaching 
the  shore,  the  high-road,  (  which  closely 
skirts  it)  presented  a  truly  singular 
spectacle.  Circumscribed,  by  thegreat 
value  of  the  acMoining  vineyards,  be- 
tween two  walls,  with  only  space  at 
certain  intervals  for  two  carriages  tO 
pass,  it  exhibited  an  endless  file  of 
vehicles  of  every  form  and  dimension, 
of  which  the  rear  seemed^  in  sporting 
phrase,  to  have  little  chance  or  being 
*'  in  at  the  death,"  and  of  which  the 
component  parts  were  restrained  to  a 
sluggish  equality  of  pace,  according 
ill  with  the  irapatienceof  tliedistanced. 
A  dashing  English  landau  SQdfour 
11 
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"  crawled  like  snail  unwillingly^"  its 
energies  cramped  by  a  huge  bay*carty 
load^  with  gaily-dressed  peasants, 
whose  bursts  of  merriment  outraged 
the  ears  of  the  discontented  belles  be- 
hind. A  light  char  a  cot^,  imprisoned 
between  two  ponderous  German  her* 
lins,  occasionally  availed  itself  of  a 
wider  part  of  the  road  to  make  a  start, 
the  effect  of  which  was  usually  to 
create  confusion,  without  materially 
advancing  the  interest  of  the  trana« 
gressor. 

A  heavy  rain,  which  usheted  in  the 
approach  of  dawn,  cast  a  damp  over 
the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  tne  ca« 
valcade,  and  substituted,  for  the  fear 
of  arriving  late,  the  more  serious  ap- 
prehension that  the  fete  would  be  post- 
Emed;  Chilled  and  disheartened,  our 
tely  jovial  crew  arrived  in  port  about 
four  o'clock,  and  while  the  greater  part 
remained  on  boafd  to  breakfast,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  principal  inn,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  some  English  acquaint- 
ance. 

Never  did  modem  times  afford  an 
apter  image  of  the  confusion  of  Babel> 
than  reigned  on  this  eventful  morning 
in  every  corner  of  the  usually  com- 
fortable and  well-regulated  auberge 
of  the  Trois  Couronnes  1  The  spacious 
saloon  teemed  with  parties  of  every 
nation  under  Heaven,  breakfasting, 
(if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to 
those  who  have  never  been  in  bed,) 
while  the  cloudy  and  unpromising 
dawn  struggled  faintly  with  the  expi- 
ring tallow  candles.  The  celerity  with 
which  the'  various  groups  were  sup* 
plied  with  their  national  requisites, 
from  cotelettes,  omelettes,  &c.  washed 
down  with  vin  de  la  cote,  to  the  pecu- 
liarly English  refreshment  of  tea  and 
toast,  was  truly  admirable;  and  the 
mingled  sounds  which  assailed  my 
ear,  of  Grerman,  French,  true  guttural 
High  Dutch,  broad  Scotch,  and  native 
Irish,  might  have  baffled  all  the  ety- 
mologists in  Europe. 

As  cold,  in  my  case,  predominated 
over  hunger,  I  soon  withdrew  to  the 
adjoining  kitchen,  where  a  dozen 
cooks,  and  twice  as  many  assistants, 
could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the  inces- 
sant demands  oo  their  activity  for 
dejeuners  a  la  fourchette ;  while  mar- 
mites,  capacious  as  the  cauldron  of 
Meg  Merrilies,  sent  forth  steams 
prophetic  of  the  joys  of  dinner.  The 
very  stairs  and  lobbies  of  the  inn 
overflowed  with  a  moving  mass  of  tra«> 
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▼ellers  unable  to  gain  admittaiioeint^ 
the  crowded  chambers.  » 

In  this  tide,  I  descried  a  young 
friend,  who  congratulated  himself  on 
having,  some  days  before,  paid  down 
three  guineas  for  a  small  bedroom, 
into  which  sanctum  sanctorum  he  was 
triumphantly  conducting  me  to  bradc* 
fast,  when — oh !  the  vanity  of  human 
for^ight! — finding  the  door  locked^ 
he  was  informed  by  the  fille  de  cham* 
bre,  that  his  twenty-four  hours'  pos* 
session  could  only  commence  with  llie 
usual  morning  exit  of  its  present  oo« 
cupant,  a  fat- headed  German,  whom 
neither  anxiety  about  the  f^te,  nor 
the  vaearme  d*enfer  around  hini,  could 
rouse  from  between  his  beds  of  down* 
Six  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  fete,  meanwhile 
approached,  and  though  heavy  clouds 
still  impended,  yet,  as  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  authorities,  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  hopes,  fears,  and  prognose 
tics,  decided  it  should  proceed* 

By  previous  agreement  with  Ma^ 
dame  de  Preville,  1  escorted  her  and 
her  party  as  early  as  we  could  obtain 
admittance  to  the  places  we  had  se* 
cured  on  the  immense  scaffolding 
erected  in  the  market-place,  around 
the  spQt  destined  for  the  pageant,  that 
from  our  commanding  situation,  we 
might  be  able  to  scrutinize  the  varioos 
groups  asthey  appeared  in  succession, 
in  the  hope  (wnich  I  grieve  to  ted 
you  was  not  realized)  of  recc^ising 
the  striking  and  well-remembered  fi- 
gure, of  her  truant  niece.  Many  a 
fair  English  face  did  I  gate  upon, 
with  what  must  have  been  set  down 
for  impertiuent  curiosity,  in  hopes  of 
tracing,  amid  the  smiles  which  lit  up 
everv  countenance,  the  shade  of  me* 
lancnoly  which  I  was  sure  would  lin* 
ger  on  the  brow  of  Selwyn's  daugh^. 
ter;  but  in  vain.  The  assembled 
thousands  had  now  taken  their  sta^ 
tions,  and  the  estrade  itself,  with  its 
endless  variety  of  gay  dresses  and  fan* 
tastic  costumes,  formed  no  inoonsider* 
able  part  of  the  spectacle*  This  was 
got  up  in  a  style  which  reallv  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  grand  opera, 
though  theactors  wereonly  six  hundred 
peasants  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and 
though  it  retained  many  of  the  plea* 
sing  characteristics  of  a  rural  festivaL 
It  commenced  by  crowning,  with  ap* 
propriate  speeches,  the  twelve  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  vine;  after 
which>  a  magnificent  prooession  defikd . 
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Bwd^ns,  &^  m(m%  samptaooaly  »ud 
ylmJttHy  attired,  borM  in  elrgMit 
cm  by  their  ftpnopiute  attendautt, 
prieits»  baecbanais,  &€•  foUoweil  by 
avdenen,  hayoakers,  wapffn.  Tine* 
aieaersy  4Ad  milkmen,  in  perfect  eoe* 
tamt^  eaeh  bearing  the  tmplementa 
ef  their  kboori,  of  which  they  gare 
punomimic  repreeentatioDe,  mingled 
with  national  longi  and  daneee.  The 
groond  waa  kept  by  100  due- looking 
nen,  dretaed  k  la  Henri  Qnatre,  in 
the  beeoming  ityle  of  the  Cent  SuiMea. 
Little  ^rk,  ^dftiDy  dreaeed,  danoed 
like  fairiea  before  the  aeTeral  god* 
d(«et;ria/  inilkmen  from  the  moon* 
\my  leading  their  oowe,  gang  the 
Rids  dee  Vacbee,  while  the  pTeased 
miinab  lieked  their  handa  dnifng  the 
vdUkoown  aound.  The  moat  gro« 
teae  feature  of  the  aeene  waa  old 
Father  Noah  with  hia  family,  in  a 
vine-dad  cottage,  drawn  (aa  were  a 
brge,  a  wine-preaa,  &c.)  by  four  fine 
ioraea,  gaily  cupariaoned.  The  whole 
doted  with  a  Tiliage  wedding,  in  which 
the'dreaaea  pres^ved  faithfUllv  the 
tBoani  Swiaa  ooatame,  while  a  baron 
lad  banmeaa,  in  the  moat  exaggerated 
^ne  of  the  last  century,  walked  a  mi- 
aaet  to  grace  their  vaaaala'  napiiala 
ID  a  ityto  of  admirable  bnrleeque* 
AU  the  aongs  (compoaed  for  the  ocea« 
aoa)  were,  of  courae,  in  |vaiae  of  agri» 
caltore,  and  ita  opnoomitanta  oeace 
and  liberty ;  and  the  conoourae  oi  free 
and  happy  peaaantrv  aaaembled  on  the 
oeeadon  affi>rded  the  moat  i^propri* 
ate  illnatratiim  to  their  patriotic  effb« 


A  TOT  jojona  and  brilliant  confu- 
■en  tooK  place,  when,  the  first  exfai- 
kition  bdng  oyer,  the  yariona  groupa 
miogied  promiscuously  in  the  square, 
and  parcook  of  refreahmenta  liberally 
provided.  The  little  blue,  green,  and 
pink  fairies  akipped  about,  emandpa- 
ted  from  their  previous  reatraint ;  the 
baedianala  paid  real  inatead  of  figura- 
tive worahip  to  Bacchus ;  while  the 
little  god  himself,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
Kven  yeara  old,  declaring  he  would 
net  be  Bacchua  for  nothing,  exchan- 
ged hia  empty  cup  of  ceremony  for 
a  full  one.  When  all  were  rested 
ind  refreahed,  the  procession  peram- 
bulated the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
Ktnmed  in  the  ai^moon,  to  exhibit 
again  at  half-price  before  thoae  who 
bad  been  prcTiously  disappointed  of 
ijacea  on  the  scatfokting.  The  aoene 
twd  with  aU  the  hx  hiBidrBd«ot<)ra 
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aiHii^ down  toa plsntiliii and joyaita 
rqiaat.  provided  ror  tl|em  under  the 
•threading  treea  of  the  puUia  vraHi, 
Irbere  the  object  of  ^  meetin|g,  I 
aaaore  tou,  waa  not  togolten,  mA 
where,  before  the  Cent  Suiaaea  oonld 
verify  thdr  national  proverti,  ther 
were  obliged  to  diapoae  of  their  flout 
ing  beaida^  either  by  atieking  them  in 
theur  hata  or  putting  them  in  ilieir 
pocketa.  A  brilliant  ball  waa  givcw  im 
the  evening.  Never  did  f§te  go  off  beib 
ter,  or  give  more  general  aattafti^ioo* 
Mine  would  have  been  nnmingled, 
had  I  be^  aqooesaftil  in  the  oli^jM  of 
mv  aeareh  after  Selwyn'a  daughM|p 
who  waa  certainly  net  among  th^ 
apectatwa;  thougn,  before  the  Ute 
doaed,  an  afiUting  incident  gaea  aao 
for  a  moment  tks  atrongeaf  i^opaiL 
During  the  afternoon,  when  the  whob 
oonooune  of  nativea  and  atrangera  had 
deaerted  the  town  to  witneaa  the  bam^ 
quet  on  the  qnay,  I  had  atroUed  up  la 
one  of  the  hotela  to  rdtamle  my  m- 
quiriea  aa  to  ita  late  and  preaent  in* 
matea;  when  a  carriage,  apparently 
from  Italy,  drove  fhrioualy  np  to  the 
door,  containing  an  intereating-looking 
]>air,  evidentlv  labouring  (the  lady  par- 
ticularly) under  aevere  anxiety,  and  the 
eontraat  oi  whoae  agitation  with  Aa 
aoane  of  tumultuous  feativity  I  had 
Juat  witneaaed,  waa  very  atrikin^.  Ii 
immediately  ooeurred  to  me  aa  a  poa« 
aible  caae,  that  our  runawaya,  he aring 
of  Mr  Selwp'a  arrival  in  Switaevland, 
had  predpitatdy  returned  from  Italy 
to  aeek  him,  and  that  the  inquiries^ 
which  they  made  in  the  moat  eager 
manner,  while  freah  horaea  were  pre- 
paring, related  to  him,  particulaiiy  aa. 
Geneva  waa  their  destination.  Fos- 
aeased  with  thi#idea,  I  could  not  hdp 
listening,  and  soon  found  that  their 
object  waa  a  more  melancholy  one, 
and  that  by  a  singular  coinddence  I 
waa  better  enable  than  any  other 
peraon  to  give  the  distresdng  particu- 
lars. For  this  purpoae,  i  requested  to 
apeak  with  the  gentleman,  and  advi- 
sing the  beautiful  young  woman  (for 
whom  my  heart  bled)  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  preaent  atillneas  of  the  tan 
to  procure  a  little  repoae,  I  reluctantly 
informed  her  husband,  that  the  bro- 
ther of  whom  they  were  in  agonising 
pursuit,  had  brealhed  his  last  at  Ge- 
neva, about  ten  davs  before,  and  that, 
finding  him  entirely  unknown  to  any 
one  there,  as  a  mere  casual  paaaenger, 
Mr  Sdwyn  and  myaelf  had  undertaken 
the  mdandMdy  office  of  laying  lua 
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head  in  the  gmve  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respectj  which  his  reladveg^ 
if  present,  could  have  paid.  The 
Btrang^  warmly  thanked  me  for  this 
'met  of  common  humanity  to  a  country- 
jnan,  and  informed  me  that  the  young 
man,  having  imprudently  exposed 
himself  to  the  heats  of  Italy,  and  coo- 
iracted  the  ooimtry  fever,  had  still 
-more  fatally  insisted  on  travelling 
tmder  its  influence.  That  he  and  bis 
.^rife,  (who  had  separated  from  him 
previous  to  his  illnt^sii,)  lost  no  time, 
immediately  on  hearing  of  it,  in  fol- 
lowing him  to  Milan,  where  they 
hoped  ut  have  found  him  convalescent; 
but  on  learning  from  a  judicious  £ng- 
iish  physician  there,  the  situation  in 
whicn  he  had  undertaken  his  head« 
strong  journey  thence,  they  had  anti- 
cipated the  very  worst,  and  only  flat- 
tered themselves  they  might  arrive  in 
time  to  save  him  from  dying  among 
•trangfrs.  This,  however,  added  he, 
we  have  now  less  reason  to  deplore,  as 
every  alleviation  of  so  distressing  a 
case,  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by 
the  disinterested  kindness  of  his  coun- 
trymen 

Leaving  my  new  acquaintance  to 
impart  the  melancholy  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  his  poor  wife,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  proceeding  imme- 
diately as  far  as  LauKsnne,  to  avoid 
the  irksome  bustle  of  the  tete,  I  with- 
drew to  write  a  few  lints  of  an  tqually 
unacpeptable  character  to  my  triend 
Selwyn  to  inform  him  of  my  disap- 
pointment, and  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  stranger,  who  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  personal  ao« 
knowledgments  to  him  for  his  kind« 


nesa  to  his  brother.  This  aflecdog 
incident  having  inspired  me  with  a 
thorough  disinclination  for  the  remain- 
ing festivities  at  Vevay,  I  embraced 
the  ofier  of  my  new  friend,  of  a  seaft 
in  his  t-arriage  as  far  as  Lausanne, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  be  of  further 
use  to  this  interesting  pair,  and  think- 
ing that  town  a  more  eligrible  place  in 
which  to  p  iss  the  time  till  Selwyn  was 
able  to  join  me.  Here  then  I  am  set 
down  in  one  of  the  oddest  and  most 
inconveriient  towns  in  Europe,  but 
the  beauty  of  whose  t^ite  and  prospects 
atonts  for  the  absurdity  of  its  position, 
upon  hills  which  are  some  of  them 
inaccessible  to  a  carriage.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood alKiunds  with  delightful  vil- 
las ;  and  had  I  been  aware  how  infi- 
nitely its  walks  and  rides  excel  those 
of  Geneva,  I  should  not  have  devoted 
to  the  former  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
summer.  Lausanne  has  for  an  idler 
the  additional  advantage  of  Circles,  or 
Clubs,  affording  periodical  publica- 
tions of  all  nations,  to  which  a  stran- 
ger at  all  comme  ilfaut  can  easily  pro- 
cure an  introduction. 

I  send  this  enormous  pscket  by 
my  new  friends  the  Went  worths,  who 
propose  returning  to  England  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  with  whom, 
I  think,  you  will  be  pleased.  I  find 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  several 
of  our  nearest  connexions. 

You  shall  hear  again  from  the  Ita- 
lian side  of  the  Alps,  for  which  I  now 
begin  to  feel  not  a  little  impatience. 
In  the  meantime,  believe  me  yours, 
&c» 

W.H. 
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Ane  Auncient  BtUlad, 


The  Wisierde's  een  grewe  derke  and  dimme  ; 

Hys  trottbbledde  mjnde  wals  lyke  the  iea» 
Whenne  the  waaves  gpiaahhe  hye  to  the  bending  akye^ 

And  wyld  atorme  wynndea  houl  diamallye. 

The  Wizierde'a  een  grewe  duUe  ande  dimme  ; 

Hee  Bhooke  hys  lofckia  offe  grizxledde  whyte,— - 
And  aammooseade  hya  kynonen  toe  oome  toe  hym<^ 

They  atode  by  hys  bedde  twixt  the  daye  ande  nycfat. 

Hee  lyfted  uppe  hya  skynnye  wrinkledde  honde; 

HoUowe.  waJa  hya  Toioe,  and  dredde  toe  hear, 
Aa  the  mydnight  blaate  oomioge  flychteringe  paat 

The  kirk-yarde's  throughstanes  drear. 

**  I  maye  notte  praye— 'I  daure  notte  praye— " 
Twaa  thna  the  wytheredde  onlde  manne  aaide, 

**  But  I  must  awaie  ere  the  glymmer  offe  day. 
Toe  the  darksome  knddea  oiSe  the  deadde. 

"  I  mnat  now  awaie — aronde  the  roofe 

Arre  Feeyndea  uprysen  from  the  yerde  baneathe ; 

See^  see  their  fierce  eyne»  and  herke  to  their  cryen. 
And  the  gryndinge  offe  their  yron  teethe ! 

"  Myne  hoore  is  come^  yette  I  shr^k  fro  the  doome, 
Whilke  mee  deedea  have  deaervit  soe  welle ; 

Oh  1  whatte  wolde  I  give^  weren  itte  myne  toe  live, 
Bntte  toe  rescue  me  speerit  fro  helle  f 

"  The  Feeyndea  have  oome  fro  theire  derk  myrk  home. 
Toe  carrye  mee  doone  toe  theire  Maatere  grimme ; 

Forre  yerea  thryoe  seren,  I  have  mockedde  atle  h^veone, 
Ande  payit  the  bloddye  kaine  toe  hymme. 

"  Herke  toe  the  atormme  aa  itte  howllia  wythoutte— 
Toe  the  roaringe  blaatte,  ande  the  ruahinge  rainne ; 

There  arre  yemmeringa  dire,  atte  the  chymneye  toppe; 
The  ravene  croakes  at  the  batteredde  pane. 

"  Nowe  hearkene  mee  Toice,  kynde  kynafolke  alle, 

I  prythee  now  herkene  toe  mee, 
Orre  yoore  Ivfe  bek>we  wyth  feare  ande  wyth  woe 

Shall  trobnledde  ande  darkenedde  bee. 

"  Whenne  mee  eyne  close  deeppe,  in  Dethe's  dredde  aleepe^ 

And  Btyflfena  mee  corpse  wyth  colde, 
Inne  ane  Hoilan  aheete  wrappe  mee  hede  and  feete. 

Ere  m^dnycht  belle  hatha  toUedde. 

**  And  keipe  werde  bye  mee  bedde,  butte  lette  bee  saide 

Norre  requiemme,  hymme,  none  prayere. 
Else  the  fonlle  Feeyndes  theye  wolde  aweepe  awaie 

Mee  corpse  throe  the  starre-lit  ayre. 


'*  Butte  laye  mee  dounne  inne  ane  ooffiniie  meete, 
Korre  wordde  be  tpokken,  none  tere  be  shedde ; 

Ande  lette  ao^gnMie  wythe  bee  tiedde  toe  the  feete, 
Ande  ane  grene  wythe  toe  the  hede. 

"  Ande  carrye  mee  ontte,  ere  Dale's  fyrat  atreeke 

Illooininnti»  4ibe  ttbyatte-^eledde  playne, 
Forre  ifie  the  redde  eekke  cfowe,  t  am  dooinit  toe  woe, 

Ande  an  ever  ande  aye  ofib  painnej 

'*  Toe  the  kirke  ofie  Dumgree  ye  muste  carrye  mee. 
Bye  the  wythlea  grene  atte  hede  and  foote ; 

Boke,  candle^  and  belle,  there  maye  notte  bee^ 
Ande  lette  all  bee  atylle  ande  mute. 

"  See  whenne  ye  come  toe  the  aahe-treen  wylde, 

Thatte  gittnitia  fto  the  dev^e  hllle^tolipe^ 
Futte  mee  ooffinne  doune  onne  the  EUlnn^atooey 

Ande  stride  aloofe>  as  there  ye  atoppe. 

"  Take  ane  yonge  rayen,  and  caste  her  nppe — 

Iffe  shee  peroe  atraie  throo  the  ayre^ 
Alle  welle  maye  bee ;  butte  iffe  onne  tree 

Shee  foldes  her  wyttgea-^4)ewaare  !** 

Thrice  moanedde  the  Wizierde  ere  bee  inssedde ; 

Ande  thrice  bee  wavit  hys  arm  omne  bi'e  | 
Londde  howlit  wythoutte  the  fearfVilie  blaate, 

Ande  awepte  the  hauntedde  cottage  bye. 

Thenne  rose  loudde  soundes  oflfe  woe  and  waile, 
Arounde  the  roinfi^tree,  ande  thr<K>  the  ddea ; 

Ande  skryekea  were  herde  on  the  moaninge  gaile ; 
Ande  ories-^whilke  were  notte  earthlye  cnea ! 

Theye  bkit  in  drede  onne  the  Wiszerde  dede, 
Ane  aylente  horvoitf  eatie  c/ere  fheinine  aUe; 

He  was  chille,  colde  daye ;  aile  mnteleia  kye 
The  aheddowe  ofih  hys  feoe  againate  the  wiille. 

Their  eyen  were  fixedde ;  their  tongues  were  stille ; 

Theye  hytnnedde  noe  ttfnm,  theye  pnMl  no  ptnyefe  ; 
The  wolfe-dottg  alone  give  ane  piteous  tnonoi 

As  tenroure  bristledde  hys  shaggedde  hairk 

Then  theye  ahroudded  the  corpse  inne  ane  wynding  aheele, 
Ande  sci«wedde  itte  the  Insddye  eofllnue  withMAe ; 

Theye  fastenedde  grene  wythei  to  the  hede  ande  ftcM, 
Syne  watchfit  till  the  paaling  attrriM  grew  tfainne. 

Greye  daune  glimmerit  on  banke  ande  brae ; 

llie  Btarrea  were  goinge  outte  one  bye  one; 
Whenne  mountinge  each  onne  the  browne  ftndA  gity^ 

Theye  haye  ihA  Mehtftdle  taake  begunfie« 

nuree  have  mountit  their  steedea  oflfegreye ; 

Three  have  ttouttttt  th«ir  steeleii  nw  bMwne ; 
Ere  ihe  fVrste  stryeke  oA  dafe^  iheyt  bAve  berM  aivaie 

The  wiaaerdt't  eoflhine  o'ere  mt  *nde  downt. 


Tbejr  tiMffMUk  BOtle  whi|ppe    thoy  ywddt  notte 
Throo  the  daivnibge  theye  teourem  awii»'  ^i 

The  breathinge  broke  fro  their  ateadee  like  annoke ; 
And  foame  fro  their  flaakea  likeooeaime  ifnja. 


like  byrde  thatte  whina  frO^  the  MranidBge  bawlot. 
Like  bare  thatte  scuddea  fro  ycliiiige  bounde. 

They  tumedde  notte  backe  fro  their  paatiiige  trakke ; 
Awaie  and  awaie  did  theye  beaie  and  bownde. 

Awaie  and  awaie>  orer  banke  ande  brae, 

Theye  fledde  wy the  the  corpae  oflb  the  Wincide  otiae ; 
Untille  theye  made  halte  atte  the  rowande^tveen, 

Ande  reatedde  itte  donne  onne  the  BlflnneHitQiie. 

Straigbte  ane  a«dd«ft  aoonde  vpioie  ft«  die  ghrande^ 
And  acroaa  the  beathe  wente  boominge  wide  ; 

Eache  heide  bye  the  bitte  hya  atartMde  ateade, 
Lyatenninge  inne  fere  whatte  mycht  betyde ! 

Two  fire-eyned  bttllei  oune  bellowing  oane, 
Wyth  ahyning  borne  ande  tramplinge  hiNA ; 

Tlieir  mychty  criea,  and  their  ilaahinge  eyea> 
Made  the  itartJedde  watduraa  atoode  aloofa* 

Blakke  waa  ea^e  hyde  aa  the  ttarleaae  nycht; 

Brighte  aa  redde  tyre  werre  their  glancing  eyna  ; ' 
Volumea  oH^e  smokke  from  eache  noatriUe  brakkoi 

Beneath  thenuBe  acrotchedde  waa  the  graaiye  gitiio. 

Huge  ataggeriDge  onne  toe  the  oorpae  thete  ww^, 
Wyth  Suibinge  tailea»  and  bellowingea  knidde; 

Throo  tbe  wytbiea  grene  their  homn«fa  they  bente^* 
And  awaie  inne  wrethe^  like  ane  thundefe-akmdde. 

Echoedde  the  grene  hilla  their  bellowiiwea  harahe, 
Aa  wyth  routte  and  roare.they  flonndeiit  onne ; 

The  horaemenne  purauedde,  throo  airatbe  atid  woodr 
In  Uude  to  the.iowella  their  apnma  hare  gone. 


InoeportatteboUol  inne  mnante  diey  goe, 
Tbe  pantinge  ridere,  ande  fbamini^  ateede  ; 

Orer  holte  ande  deane,  with  the  coffimie  betweaaa^ 
The  bbekke  bullea  galloppiaga  leadau 

Weatlip,  ^^Mhk  theii'  comae  theye  helde*  ■ 
Wyth  laahinge  tailea  toe  the  ryaing»  annne  ; 

The  noraea  anortedde^  the  horaeinenne  haUoedde, 
Soch  chaae  onne  gnoe  award  waa  aeviie  vaam  I 

Awaie  and  awaie  toe  toe  blUe  toppe  d«rk»->« 
The  ryddereA  hnrriedde  toe  haite  tbemine  Aaft :  '^ 

Bnt  they  floanderedde  awaie,  witboatta  atoppe  one  itt^. 
Toe  tne  next  hiUe-top  thiroo  the  ayra. 

Herdie  eehoingpe  fiOe  ererye  Nithadale  hUle; 

The  Uakke-cok  crowixige  fonbke  the  beathe; 
Daepe  mnrmoringe  ranne.the  wateie  ollb  Branne 

Their  unearthly  llydite  beneathe. 


I9B:  Wh^oMe  Wphkin'i  Deih^*  V^^^^ 

Theime  the  stcedet  were  tvrnedde,  the  vale  was  triedde; 

Butle  the  bhJcke  bulls  lefte  themme  farre  behinde. 
Grene*twairde  trampleres  nmste  evere  faile^ 

Wheune  matchedde  wyth  treaderes  ofib  winde* 

Yette  awaie  and  awaie,  tbroo  the  strathe  rode  tbeye, 
O'er  iQeadowe,  and  inarish,  ande  springe,  and  banke ; 

The  toil-droppes  felle  fro  eache  brennlng  brow  ; 
The  frothe  fro  eache  reekinge  flanke. 

Ande,  whenne  the  Closebume  heichtes  they  wonne 

Ande  theye  saw  Loch  Ettrlchte  gleaminge  wide^ 
Wyth  roare  ande  yelle,  thatte  mycht  stertle  belle. 

The  bollea  plungedde  hedelonge  inne  the  tide ! 

Sanke  the  Uakke  bulles  doane ;  the  coffine  sanke 

Inne  the  wave,  wyth  ane  splashinge  sounde  ; 
Thenne  the  wateres  theye  clossede,  ande  alle  reposedde 

Inne  unearthlye  peace  arounde. 

Itte  was  soe  stille  thatte,  afarre  onne  the  hille,  f 
The  murmure  offe  twinklinge  leares  was  hearde ; 

Ande  the  lapsinge  shrille  offe  the  mountaine  rille, 
Ande  the  hymne-nottea  off  earlye  byrde. 

Onne  the  moorlande  dreare,  forre  manye  an  yeare. 

The  Wizzerde's  dolefuUe  shielinge  stoode ; 
'Twas  shunnede  bye  alle ;  ande,  atte  eveninge  falle, 

Wyth  the  luridde  flames  off  brematone  glowed* 

Butte  the  windes  ofie  Heavene,  and  the  rainnes  ofte  Heavene^ 
Beatte  itte  doune ;  ande  noughte  is  standinge  nowe, 

Save  tbe  molderinge  rydae  offe  ane  moeae-  growne  walle, 
Sparedde  bye  the  ahuddeiinge  farmere's  ploughe. 

Oh,  wandere  notte  neare,  whenne  Nychte  frownes  dreare, 

Forre  whenne  travelleres  hurrye  past, 
Wille  ofte  aryse  loud  unworldlye  cries, 

Offe  waile  ande  ofie  woe,  onne  the  blaate. 

Ande  the  spectre  bulles  tosse  their  homes  onne  hye, 

Ande  amidde  the  darknesse  roare, 
Ande  spleshe  the  cresteddc  waves  toe  the  skye, 

Ande  shaake  the  rockye  shore. 

Ande  atte  Wintere-tide,  whenne  the  cold  moone  shinea 
On  the  glytteringe  ice  ande  the  sperklinge  snowe, 

Dismalle  soundes  awake  onne  the  frozzenne  lake, 
Ande  the  Wizzerde's  tongue  ye  knowe. 

Shunne  these  soundes  unbleste—fbrre  that  Winerde't  reste,^ 

Norre  fiedesAan  praied,  norre  belle  dide  telle  ; 
Norre  gravestone  prest  on  hys  perjuredde  brest,— 

Gramercye  on  his  soulle ! 

A 


'  ifltf  .H  0»  Murder,  cuuidend  oi  one  of  the  Fine  ArU.  <  1^ 

ON  JfO&PBB,  CONSIDIftXD  AS  ONB  OF  THE  PINE  ARTS. 

7b  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magaanne, 

Sib, 
Wb  haTe  all^eard  of  ft  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Vice,  of  the  Hell- Fire 
dub,  &C.   At  Brighton  I  think  it  was  that  a  Society  was  formed  fur  the  Sup- 
pmsioD  of  Virtue.    That  Society  was  itself  suppressed' — ^but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  another  exists  in  London,  of  a  character  still  more  atrocious.     In  ten- 
dency, it  may  be  denominated  a  Society  for  the  Encouragtment  of  Murder; 
hot,  according  to  their  own  delicate  iv^n/ui^fA^c,  it  ifi  styled— The  S6ciety  of 
i^oonoisseurs  in  Murder.     They  profess  to  he  curious  in  homicide ;  amateurs 
and  dilettanti  in  the  various  modes  of  bloodshed  ;  and,  In  short,  Murder-  Fan- 
ciers.   Every  fresh  atrocity  of  that  class,  which  the  police  annals  of  Europe 
bring  up,  they  meet  and  criticise  as  they  would  a  picture,  statue,  or  other 
work  of  art*     But  I  need  not  trouble  myself  with  any  attempt  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  their  proceedings,  as  >ou  will  collect  that  much  better  from  one 
of  the  Monthly  Lectures  read  before  the  Society  last  y^ar.     This  has  fallen 
into  my  hands  accidentally,  in  spite  of  ail  the  vigilance  exercised  to  keep  their 
tisnsactions  from  the  public  eye«  The  publication  of  it  will  alarm  them  ;  and 
aiy  purpose  is  that  it  should!     For  I  would  much  rather  put  them  down 
quiedy,  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  throujsh  you,  than  by  such  an  exposure 
of  names  as  would  follow  an  appeal  to  Bow-street ;  which  last  appeal,  how- 
ever, it  this  should  fail,  I  must  positively  resort  to.  For  it  is  scandalous  thatsucb 
things  should  go  on  in  a  Christian  lana.  Even  in  a  heathen  land,  the  public  to- 
leration of  murder  was  felt  by  a  Christian  writer  to  be  the  most  crying  reproach 
of  the  public  morals.     This  writer  was  Lactantius ;  and  with  bis  words,  as 
iiogularly  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  I  shsU  conclude  :*-*'  Quid  tam 
horribile,"  says  he,  *'  tam  tetrum,  quam  hominis  trucidutio  }  ideo  severissimis 
legibus  vita  nostra  munitur ;  ideo  bella  execrabilia  i^unt.    Invenit  tamen  con* 
luetudo  quatenus  homicidiura  sine  hello  ac  sine  legibus  faciat :  et  hoc  sibi  vo- 
luptas  quod  scelus  vindicavit    Quod  si  interesse  homicidio  sceleris  conscientia 
est,— et  eidem  facinori  spectator  obstrictus  est  cui  et  ac Imissor ;  -  ergo  et  in  his 
glftdiatorum  csedibus  non  minus  cruore  profunditur  qui  spectat,  quam  file  qui 
isdt:  nee  potest  e«se  immunis  a  sanguine  qui  voluit  eflundi;  aut  videri  non 
interfedsse,  qui  interfectori  et  favit  ei  premium  postulavit."    "  Human  lite,'* 
siys  he,  ^'  is  guarded  by  laws  of  the  uttermost  rigour,  yet  custom  has  devised 
s  mode  of  evading  them  in  behalf  of  murder ;  and  the  demands  of  taste  (vo> 
Inptas)  are  now  become  the  same  as  those  of  abandoned  guilt"    Let  the  So- 
ciety of  Gentlemen  Amateurs  consider  this ;  and  let  me  call  their  especial  at- 
tention to  the  last  sentence,  which  is  so  weighty,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  convey 
it  in  English  : — **  Now,  if  merely  to  be  present  at  a  murder  fastens  on  a  man 
the  character  of  an  accomplice, — if  barely  to  be  a  spectator  involves  us  in  one 
common  guilt  with  the  perpetrator ;  it  follows  of  necessity,  that,  in  these  mur- 
ders of  the  amphitheatre,  the  hand  which  inflicts  the  fatal  blow  is  not  more 
deeply  imbrued  in  blood  than  his  who  sits  and  looks  on  ;  neither  can  he  be 
dear  of  blood  who  has  countenanced  its  shedding ;  nor  that  roan  seem  other 
than  a  participator  in  murder  who  gives  his  applause  to  the  murderer,  and 
calls  for  prizes  in  his  behslf."    The  *'priernia  postulavit**  I  have  not  yet  heard 
charged  upmi  the  Gentlemen  Amateurs  of  JL.ondon,  though  undoubtedly  their 
proceBdings  tend  to  that ;  but  the  *^  interfectori  favit*'  is  implied  in  the  very 
tide  of  this  association^  and  expressed  in  every  line  of  the  lecture  which  I  send . 
yoii.--I  am>  &c. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Z^ote  of  the  Editor»'^We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communication^  ' 
•nd  also  for  the  quotation  from  Lactantius^  which  is  very  pertinent  to  At*  view 
of  the  case ;  our  own,  we  confess,  is  different.    We  caimot  suppos9  the  lec« 
^QRT  to  he  in  earnest,  any  more  than  Erasmus  in  his  Praise  of  FoIly,or  Dean 
Ssrift  m  his  Proposal  for  Eating  Children.  However,  either  on  his  view  or  on  - 
sort,  it  la  equally  fit  that  the  lecture  should  be  made  public]]  •    ' 
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LiCTUMI. 


'  GiNTLBMiN,— I  have  had  die  bo- 
nirar  to  beappdnted  by  your  committee 
to  the  ti7ing  task  of  reading  the  Wil- 
liamt*  Lt-cture  on  Murder,  considered 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts--a  task  which 
might  be  easy  enough  threiB  or  four 
eenturies  ago,  wl^en  the  art  wss  little 
understood^  and  few  great  models  had 
been  exhibited ;  but  in  this  aae,  when 
inasterpircee  of  excellenee  have  been 
executed  by  professional  men,  it  must 
be  evident,  that  in  the  style  of  criti- 
cism applied  lo  them,  the  public  will 
look  for  something  of  a  corresponding 
improyement.  Fraetioe  and  theory 
must  advance  pari  pauu-    People  be- 

Sto  see  that  something  more  goes  to 
oompositton  of  a  fine  murder  than 
two  blockheads  to  kill  and  be  killed— 
a  knife— a  purse— and  a  dark  lane. 
Design,  gentlemen,  grouping,  light 
and  Miade,  poetry,  sentiment,  are  now 
deemed  inaispensable  to  attempts  of 
this  nature.  M  r  Williams  has  exalted 
the  ideal  of  murder  lo  all  of  us ;  and 
to  me,  thettrfore,  in  particular^  has 
deepened  the  arduousness  of  my  task. 
Like  iEsehylus  or  Milton  in  poetry^ 
like  Michael  Angeb  in  ^nting,  he 
has  carried  his  art  to  a  point  of  colos* 
sal  sublimity ;  and,  as  Mr  Wordsworth 
obsenrcB,has  in  a  manner  ''created  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed." 
To  sketch  the  history  of  the  art,  and 
to  examine  itsprinci|ues  critically,  now 
remains  as  a  duty  for  the  connoisseur, 
and  for  judges  of  quite  another  stamp 
from  his  M^esty's  Judges  of  Assise. 
Before  I  begin,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  lo  oeriaiu  prigs,  who  aiect  to 
qpeak  of  our  society  as  if  it  were  in 
some  degree  immoral  in  its  tendency. 
Immoral  l-*God  bless  my  soul,  gen- 
tlemen, what  is  it  that  people  mean  } 
I  am  for  m<N»lity,  and  alirays  shall 
be,  and  for  virtue  and  all  that ;  and  I 
do  affirm,  and  alwavs  shall,  (let  what 
will  come  of  it,)  that  murder  is  an 
improper  line  of  conduct-  highly  imim 
ppo^^;  and  I  do  not  stick  to  assert, 


that  any  man  wbo  deals  in  murder, 
must  have  very  incorrect  ways  of 
thinking,  and  tnily  inaccurate  princi- 
ples ;  and  so  far  from  aiding  and  abet- 
ting him  by  pointing  out  his  victim's 
hiding-place,  as  a  ^reat  moralist  *  of 
Germany  declared  it  to  be  every  good 
man'a  duty  to  do,  I  would  snbsoibe 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  have  him 
apprehend^,  which  is  more  by  eighw 
een- pence  than  the  most  eminent  roo^ 
ralists  have  subscribed  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  Bat  what  then  ?  Every  thiDgia 
this  world  has  two  handles*  Moraer, 
for  instance,  may  be  laid  hold  of  by 
its  moral  handle,  (as  it  generally  is  in 
the  pulpit,  and  at  the  Old  B«ilev,) 
and  that,  I  confess,  is  its  weak  side; 
or  it  may  also  be  treated  afM«<ioa% 
as  the  Germans  osU  it>,  that  ts>  in  vela* 
tion  to  good  taste. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  nr^e  the 
authority  of  three  eminent  pcrrsoni, 
vis.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Aristotle,  and  M^ 
Howship  the  surgeon.  To  brgin  with 
S.  T.  C. — One  night,  many  years  ^, 
I  was  drinking  tea  with  him  in  9er* 
ners'  Street,  (which,  by  the  way,iq^ 
a  short  street,  has  been  uncommoaly 
fruitful  in  men  of  genius.)  Othsfi 
were  there  besides  myself;  and  amidsl 
some  carnal  oonsidentions  of  tea  aai 
toast,  we  were  all  imMbing  a  disserts^ 
tion  on  Plotiuus  from  the  attic  lips  of 
S.  T.  C.  Suddenly  a  cry  arose  of 
*'^re-:^a/''— upon  which  all  of 
us,  master  and  disciples,  Plato  and 
jf  mtfl  T«v  nxAftfv*,  rushed  out,  eager 
for  the  spectacle.  The  fire  was  in  dt* 
fbrd  Street,  at  a  piano  forte  maker's; 
and,  as  it  promised  to  be  a  conflagra- 
tion of  merit,  I  was  sorry  that  my  en* 
gagtments  forced  me  awsy  from  Mr 
C<?eridge's  part^  before  inatters  w^re 
come  to  a  crisis.  Some  days  afler, 
meeting  with  my  Platonic  host,  I  re* 
minded  him  of  the  case,  and  begged 
to  know  how  that  very  promising  ex* 
hibition  had  terminated*  **  Oh,  sir," 
said  he,  **  it  turned  out  eo  ill*  that  we 


'  *  Kant—who  carried  his  demands  of  uneonditional  veracity  to  so  extramgsoe  a 
length  as  to  affimi,  that,  if  a  man  were  to  see  an  innocent  person  escape  from  a  mar* 
dmr,  it  would  be  his  duty,  on  being  qaenttooed  by  the  murderer,  tn  tell  the  truth, 
and  to  point  out  the  retreat  of  the  innoeent  person,  under  any  certainty  of  causiaff 
ninider.  Lest  this  doetriae  ihoukl  be  svpposed  to  have  escaped  Mm  ia  any  beat  m 
diiisite,  sn  being  taxed  with  it  by  a  ceicbeawd  Frtnch  writer,  he  solcmidy  reaflnnsi 
it,  with  his  ressoos. 


i«8rCl 


'0»  Murder,  iMiMend  at  one  iff  the  Fine  Arte, 
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tenoed  it  nnaniiiKNitiy.''  Now/doei 
any  man  snppoM  that  Mr  Coleridge, 
^^who,  for;all  he  ia  too  fat  to  be  a  per« 
aon  of  active  virtue^  is  nndoabiediy  a 
worthy  Chrisdan,—- that  this  good  S. 
T.  C.,  I  say^  was  an  incendiary,  or  ca^ 
pable  of  wishing  any  ill  to  the  poor 
man  and  his  puoo-fortes  (many  of 
them,  doubtless,  with  the  additional 
keys)  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  know  him 
to  be  that  sort  of  man,  that  I  durst 
suUce  my  life  upon  it  he  would  have 
worked  an  engme  in  a  esse  of  neces- 
sity, although  rather  of  the  fattest  for 
such  fiery  trials  of  his  virtue.    But 
how  stood  the  case  ?  Virtue  was  in  no 
request.    On  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 
CDgineSj  morality  had  devolved  wholly 
on  the  insurance  office.    This*being 
the  case,  he  had  a  right  to  gratify  his 
taste.    He  had  left  his  tea.  Washeto 
have  nothing  in  return  } 
'    I  contend  that  the  most  virtuous 
man,  under  the  premises  stated,  was 
entitled  to  mi^ke  a  luxury  of  the  fire, 
and  to  hiss  it,  as  he  would  any  other 
performance  that  raised  expectations 
m  the  public  mind,  which  afterwards 
it  disappointed.  Again,  to  cite  another 
great  authority,  what  says  the  Sta- 
ble ?  He  (in  the  Fifth  Book,  I  think 
It  is,  of  his  Metaphysics,)  describes 
what  he  calls  KXurAf  rUtior,  i.  e.  a  per* 
feet  thief;  and,  as  to  Mr  Howship,  in 
a  work  of  his  on  Indigestion,  he  makes 
no  scruple  to  talk  with  admiration  of 
a  certain  ulcer  which  he  had  seen,  and 
which  he  styles  '*  a  beautiful  ulcer." 
Now  will  any  man  pretend,  that,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  a  thief  could  ap- 
pear to  Aristotle  a  perfect  character, 
er  that  Mr  Howship  could  be  ena-> 
momred  of  an  ulcer  ?    Aristotle,  it  is 
m^  known,  was  himself  so  very  mo- 
ral a  character,  that,  not  content  with 
writing  his  Nichomachdan  Ethics,  in 
one  vcuume  octavo,  he  also  wrote  sa- 
other  system,  called  Magna  Moraiia, 
xxr  Big  Ethics.    Now,  it  is  impossible 
^at  a  man  who  composes  any  ethics 
«t  all,  big  or  little,  should  admire  a 
thief  per  se,  and,  as  to  Mr  Howship, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  makes  war 
.upon  all  ulcers ;  and,  without  sufier- 
iog^  himself  to  be  seduced  by  their 
ebarms,  endeavours  to  banish  them 
&om  the  county  of  Middlesex.    But 
the  truth  is,  that,  however  objection- 
^tbie  perse,  yet,  relatively  to  others  of 
their  class,  both  a  thief  and  an  ulcer 
may  have  infinite  degrees  of  merit. 
^They  are  both  imp^fections;  it  is  true ; 
Vol.  XXL 


but  to  be  imperfect  bcdn|r^eir  essence* 
the  very  grei^tness  of  tneir  imperfee- 
tton  becomes  their  pcr^Ktion.  Spto^ 
tatn  nactue  es,  hancjumrfM,  A  thief 
like  Autolycus  or  Mr  Barrington,  and 
agrim  phagedenic  ulcer,  superbly  de* 
fined,  and  running  regularly  through 
all  ita  natural  stages,  may  no  less  just- 
ly be  regarded  as  ideals  after  their 
kind,  than  the  most  faultless  mosa-iose 
amongst  flowers,  in  its  progress  from 
bud  to  **  bright  consummate  flower  ;^ 
or,  amongst  human  flowers,  the  moat 
magnificent  young  female,  spparelled 
in  the  pomp  of  womanhood.  And  thpa 
not  only  the  ideal  of  an  inkstand  may 
be  imagined,  (as  Mr  Coleridge  demon- 
strated in  his  celebrated  oorresporid- 
ence  with  Mr  Blackwood,  in  which, 
by  the  way,  there  ia  not  so  much,  be- 
cause an  inkstand  is  a  laudable  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety,) but  even  imperfection  itself  may 
have  its  ideal  or  perfect  state. 
•  Really,  gentlemen,  I  beg  paidon  for 
so  much  philosophy  at  one  time,  and 
now,  let  me  apply  it.  When  a  murder 
is  in  thepaulo-post^futurum  tense,and 
a  rumour  of  it  comes  to  our  ears,  by 
jdl  means  let  us  treat  it  morallv.  But 
suppose  it  over  and  done,  and  that  you 
can  say  of  it,  Tfrixw-M,  or  (in  that  ada- 
mantine roolossus  of  Medea)  ttfta^M  ; 
suppose  the  poor  murdered  man  to  be 
out  of  his  pain,  and  the  rascal  that  did 
it  off  like  a  shot,  nobody  knows  irid- 
ther;  suppose,  lastly,  that  we  have 
done  our  best,  by  putting  out  our  l^a 
to  trip  up  the  fellow  in  his  ^ght,  but 
all  to  no  purpose — "  abiit,  evasit,"  &c. 
—why,  then,  I  say,  what's  the  use  of 
any  more  virtue  ?  Enough  has  been 
given  to  morality ;  now  comes  the  turn 
of  Taste  and  the  Fine  Arts.  A  sad 
thing  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  sad ;  but 
we  can't  mend  it.  Therefore  let  us 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  hammer  any  thing 
out  of  it  for  moral  purposes,  let  us 
treat  it  aesthetically,  and  see  if  it  will 
turn  to  account  in  that  way.  Such  Is 
the  logic  of  a  sensible  man,  and  what 
follows  ?  We  dry  up  our  tears,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  perhaps  to  disco- 
ver, that  a  transaction,  which,  morally 
considered,  was  shocking,  and  without 
a  leg  to  stand  upon,  when  tried  by 
principles  of  Taste,  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  meritorious  performance.  Thus 
all  the  world  is  pleased ;  the  old  pro- 
verb is  justified,  that  it  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  nobody  good ;  the  ama« 


908                 OH  Mwder,  emMered  4U  one  tftheFiiM  MU.  ^f^ 

teiur,  from  boldiig  bilumt  and  waXkj,  ted  by  *  Folypheme  widiOQt  wAnet^ 

\pf  too  doBo  an  attention  to  virtae,  be*  inremeditatum,  or  any  tfaingbut  a  mnt^ 

gms  topick  uphif  crumbtyandgene^  Um  bone.     Howerer,  I  am  chlflflr 

ral  hilarity  prefaila.    Virtue  baa  bad  pleated  wtth  the  improvement,  as  it 

her  day;  and  henceforward,  Vertu  impliea  that  Milton  was  an  amateur* 

and  Conneiaseurahip  have  leave  to  As  to  Shakapeare,  there  never  was  a 

provide  fiir  themselves.    Upon  this  better;  as  bis  description  of  the  mnr^ 

principle,   gentlemen,  I  propose  to  dered  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  in  Henry 

guide  your  studies,  ham  Odn  to  Mr  VI.,  of  Duncan's,  Banquo'a,  &c.  sufiU 

ThurtelL     Through  thia  great  sal*  dently  proves, 

lery  of  murder,  ttierefore,  togeSier  The  foundation  of  the  art  having 

let  ua  wander  hand  in  hand,  in  da*  been  once  laid,  it  is  pitiable  to  see  how 

lighted  admiration,  while  I  endeavour  it  slumbered  without  improvement  for 

to  point  vour  attention  to  the  olgecta  ages.    In  &ct,  I  shall  now  be  obliged 

of  profitable  criticism.  to  leap  over  all  murders,  sacred  and 

^^^  proftme,  aa  utterly  unworthy  of  no« 

tioe,  until  long  after  the  Christisn 

The  first  murder  b  familiar  to  yon  era.    Greece,  even  in  the  age  of  Peri* 

alL    Aa  the  inventor  of  murder,  and  dea,  produced  no  murder  of  the  slight* 

the  lather  of  the  art,  Cain  must  have  est  merit;  and  Rome  had  too  little 

been  a  man  of  first-rate  genius.    All  originality  of  genius  in  any  of  the 

the  Cains  were  men  of  genius.    Ttt«  arts  to  succeed,  where  her  model  fidl« 

bal  Cain  invented  tubes,  I  think,  or  ed  her.    In  fact,  the  Latin  language 

some  sudi  thing.  But,  whatever  were  sinks  under  the  very  idea  of  murder; 
the  originality  and  genius  of  the  art-  '  '^  The  man  waa  murdered  ;**-— how 

ist,  every  art  waa  then  in  ita  infancy ;  will  this  sound  in  Latin  ?  Inter/ecttu 

and  the  works  must  be  criticised  with  est,  irUeremptus  6»l— which  simply 

»fecollectiopofthat  fact.  EvenTubal'a  expreases  a  homicide ;  and  hoice  the 

mirk  would  probably  be  little  appro*  Christian  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages 

ved  at  thia  day  in  Shdfield;  and  there*  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  new  word, 

foce  iif  Cam  (Cain  aenior,  I  mesn,)  such  as  the  feebleness  of  dassie  con* 

it  ia  no  diaparagement  to  aay,  that  hia  oeptions  never  ascended  to.  Murdratui 

performanoe  waa  but  ao  so*    Milton,  eH,  aaya  the  sublimer  dialect  of  Go* 

Aowew,  ia  anppoaed  to  have  thought  thic  agea.     Meantime,   the  Jewish 

diffiventtjT*    By  hla  way  of  relaUng  school  of  murder  kept  alive  whateier 

the  case,  it  dunild  seem  to  have  been  was  yet  known  in  tne  art,  and  gr»« 


lather  a  pet  murder  with  him,  for  be  duallV  transferred  it  to  the  Western 

retoudiesit  with  an  apparent  anxiety  world.    Indeed  the  Jewish  schod  wss 

for  ita  pietnresque  efieel:-*-  alwaya  respectable,  even  in  the  dark 

rtn .  1.    1  1      -J        A         -u  HS^  •■  *^«  ^*«*  ^  Hugh  of  linodn 

Whewat  he  inly  laged ;  and,  aa  they  J^^^  ^y^^^^  ,^  honoured  with  the 

finnne  hhn  ii^to  the  mldriffwith  a  stone  j!?*^'^''^  Chaucer,  on  occasion 

That  beiuoat  lifei  hefdl{  and,  deadly  of  MOthCTiwformanoe  from  the  same 

p,l^                              '         '  school,  which  he  puu  mto  the  maoth 

Gieaa^deut  his  soul  wUh  gutkimg  Uo^d  of  the  Lady  Abbess. 

{^*i»  Recurring,  however,  for  one  mo* 

Pur.  Lottj  A  XI.  mpnt  to  dassical  antiquity,  I  cannot 

but  think  that  Catiline,  Ciodius,  and 

Upon  thifl^  Richaxdaon  the  painter^  some  of  that  coterie,  would  have  made 


who  had  an  eye  for  efl^,  remarks  aa    first-rate  artlsta;  and  it  ia  on  all  ae* 
follows,  in  his  Kotea  on  Paradise  Lost,     counts  to  be  regretted,  that  the  prig** 


p.  497  :— *^  It  baa  been  tho^ht,''  gism  of  Cicero  robbed  his  country  of 

says  be^  *'  that  Cain  beat  (as  the  com*  the  only  diance  she  had  for  distinc* 

mon  saving  ia)  the  breath  out  of  his  tion  in  this  line.    As  the  9ul(fect  of  a 

brother  a  body  with  a  great  tftone;  murder,  no  person  could  have  an* 

Milton  dvea  in  to  thia,  with  the  ad*  awered  better  than  himself.    Lord! 

dition,  nowever,  of  a  large  wound."  how  he  would  have  howled  with  pa* 

In  this  place  it  waa  a  judidous  ad*  nic,  if  he  had  heard  Cethegus  under 

dition ;  lor  the  rudeness  of  the  wea*  his  bed.    It  would  have  been  truly 

pon,  tmless  raised  and  enriched  by  a  diverting  to  have  listened  to  hisa ; 

warm,  sanguinary  odourins,  baa  toe  and  satisfied  I  am,  gentlemen,  that 

much  of  the  naked  air  of  the  savage  he  would  have  prefened  the  ntUe  of 

school ;  as  if  the  deed  were  perpeti^^  creeping  into  a  closet,  (nr  even  into  a 
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CM  Murdtr,  conMered  a$  one  of  the  Fine  Arts, 


dmm,  to  llie  koneetum  of  ftetoe  the 
MdftrtMt. 

IVcMncPowtotbedirkngM    (by 
wbidi  we^  tliat  ipeak  with  precmoD, 
meui,  par  eMeUenee,  the  tenth  oeii« 
tVTj,  end  the  timee  immedielelx  be- 
fore and  efkttr  V— 4hoBe  ages  oi^t  tta« 
tandly  fm  be  fiivoiunhle  to  the  art  ef 
muder,  es  diey  were  to  chnidi  ar«» 
duteotore.  ntninfi^  sine.  &c*:  end. 
eeeordinglir^  about  die  latter  end  of 
this  penody  ihcfe  aroBe  a  great  cfaa« 
laeter  in  onr  arty  I  mean  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain*    He  was  a  shining 
fight,  indeed,  and  I  need  not  tdl  yon, 
tfiat  the  verr  woid  '*  enaMm"  is  de* 
dneed  from  ninu  So  keen  an  amateur 
WIS  he,  that  on  one  oeceBion»  what 
his  own  life  was  attempted  by  a  fiu 
eoprifaasisiin,  hewassonramplea* 
aed  with  the  talent  ahown,  that  not* 
withstanding  the  failunof  the  artiaty 
he  ereated  mm  aDuke  upon  the  apot, 
with  remainder  to  the  female  line^  and 
eeCtled  a  pcpaion  on  him  for  three 
livea.  Aaaaannatian  ia  a  braneh  of  the 
art  wUdi  demands  a  aeparate  notioe; 
and  I  ahailderoteaa  entire  leetme  to 
it    Heantinie,  I  shall  only  obaore 
how  odd  it  ]%  that  this  btaneh  of  the 
art  baa  flotorkhed  by  fita.    It  never 
ratna,  but  it  ponra.  Our  own  age  ean 
hoaat  of  aome  fine  apedmens;  and, 
about  two  eeatnriea  moo,  there  waa  a 
moat  bdlliant  eonat^tion  of  mur^ 
dera  in  thiaelaab   I  need  hardly  aay> 
that  I  allnde  eapedaUy  to  these  five 
splendid  worka,---the  aaaaaanationa  of 
Wmiam  I.  of  Orange,  ef  Henrr  IV. 
of  Fftanee^  of  the  Duke  of  Buttins- 
ham,  (whieh  tou  will  find  excellently 
deacribed  in  the  letters  nubUahed  by 
Mr -fiUia,  of  the  JBritiah  Mnaeum,)  of 
^natama  Adolphua,  and  of  WaUen- 
alein*    TheJLingofSweden'aaaaaiai*- 
Jiation^  by  the  by,  is  doubted  by 
teany  wntera,  Harte  amongst  others ; 
bat  they  are  wrong.  He  waa  muidei^ 
.ed;  and  I  eonaider lua nmfder  unique 
in  te  oxoeUence  ;  for  he  waa  murder- 
ed at  nonn-day,  and  on  the  field  of 
battle,    a  feature  of  original  conoep- 
«tian»  wliidi  occurs  in  no  other  work 
of  art  that  I  remember.    Indeed,  all 
of  theae  aaaaaainatbna  may  be  studied 
with  profit  by  the  adyanoed  eonnois« 
•  seur.  TlieyareaUof  theme«ef»fKAirta, 
of  whidi  one  may  say,** 

Nectnma  ▼eraat&  menu,  vexaate  diomi ; 

Eipecially  nec^umd* 
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In  these  sssaasinationa  of  prinoca 
and  statesmen,  there  is  nothiiig  to  exi« 
dte  oar  wonder:  important  changes 
often  depend  en  their  deaths;  and# 
firom  the  eminence  on  whidi  they 
stand,  they  are  pecufiarly  exposed  to 
theaim  of  every  artist  who  happena  to 
be  poaaeaaed  by  the  crariogmr  aoeni* 
ealefict  But  there  ia  another  daaa 
of  aaaaaainationa,  whidi  baa  prerdled 
from  an  early  periodof  the  aeventeenth 
eenturT,thatnallydMtanrpriaeme;  I 
meantnc  aaaaiaination  of  philoaophen* 
For,  gentlemen,  it  ia  a  faet,  that  erery 
nhiloaopher  of  eminence  for  the  two 
laatcenturieahaadth^rbeenmurdend, 
or,  at  the  leaat^  been  very  near  it;  in* 
aomudi,  that  if  a  man  calla  himadf  a 
philoaopher,  and  never  had  hia  life 
attempted,  rat  aaauredthcreii  nothing 
in  him ;  nid  a^dnat  Lodcc^s  {diiloso* 
pby  in  particular,  J  think  it  an  unan* 
swerahieoljection,  (if  weneeded  any,) 
that,  aldioag^  he  carried  hia  throat 
about  with  him  in  thia  world  fior 


ventv«>two  years,  no  man  ever  eonde» 
Bcenoed  to  cut  it  Aa  theae  caaea  of 
philoaophers  arenot  much  known,  and 
are  mimlly  good  and  well  composed 
in  thdr  drcumataneaa,  I  aiiall  here 
read  an  cxcoraua  on  that  antoect^ 
ehMy  by.  way  of  diowiBg  my  oi#n 
leaiulng* 

The  first  great  philoaopher  of  the 
asfvcntecnih  century  (if  we  exeeptOa*- 
Ulao)  waa  Des  Cartea ;  and  if  ever  one 
could  aay  of  a  man  that  he  waa  aU^wt 
murdered'  murdered  within  an  indt^ 
one  muat  say  it  of  him*  The  ease  was 
this,  as  reported  by  BaiDet  hi  Ua  Fie 
de  M.  Dee  Cartee,  tom.  I.  p.  108-3. 
In  the  year  1091,  when  Dea  Cartea 
n%ht  be  about  twenty-dx  yeara  old, 
he  waa  touring  about  aa  usual,  (Ibr  he 
waaaa  rcadeaa  aa  a  hygna,)  mw,  eo* 
ming  to  the  Elbe,  dtherat'Ghidntade 
or  at  Hambursh,  he  took  8hip|^ngfiDr 
Seat  Frieiland :  what  he  oould  want 
in  Eaat  Friesland  no  man  baa  ever 
diaoovered ;  and  perhapa  he  took  thia 
into  conaideration  himadf;  for,  on 
readiiiig  Embden,  he  reaolved  to  sdl 
inatantly  for  ITetl  Frlexknd  ;  and  be« 
ing  very  imnatient  of  dday,  he  hired 

.  a  bark,  witn  a  few  marinera  to  navi« 
gate  it.    No  sooner  had  he  oot  out  tcr     ' 
aea  than  be  made  a  plearing  macovery, 
via.  that  he  had  shut  himadf  up  in  a 

.  den  of  minderera.  Hia  crew,  mys  M.  . 
Baillet,  he  aoon  ibund  out  to  be  '^  dea 
scelerats,"««4iotaoiaiet{r#i  gentlemen. 


504  OnMitrdeTjOonsidertdaicneofthetiniArtf^'  C^eti 

as  we  are,  but  professional  lneii«— the    should  have  no  Carteaiaii  philosophy  ; 
height  of  whose  ambition  at  that  moA    and  how  we  could  have  done  without 
ment  was  to  cut  his  thioajU    But  the    that,  oonsideriog  the  worlds  of  books 
story  is  too  pleasing  to  be  abridged—*    it  has  produced,  I  leave  to  any  respect* 
I  widl  give  it,  therefore,  accurately^    able  trunk-maker  to  deelare.  - 
from  the  French  of  his  biographer:.    -  However,  to  go  on;  spite  of  his  enor«k 
^^  M.  Des  Cartes  had  no  company  but    mous  funk.  Dm  Cartes  showed  figbt^ 
that  of  his  servant,  with  whom  he  was    and  by  that  means  awed  these  Anti« 
conversing  in  French.    The  sailors^    Cartesian  rascals.    "  Finding,'*-  saya 
who  took  him  for  a  foreign  merchant,    M.  Baillet,  ''  that  die  matter  was  no 
nther  than  a  cavalier,  concluded  that    joke,  M.  Des  Cartes  leaped  upon  hia 
he  must  have  money  about  him.  A&*    teet  in  a  trice,  assumed  a  stem  oooiKfe 
onrdiogly  they  came  toa  resohition  by    tenance  that  these  cravens  had  nevei^ 
no  means  advanti^ous  to  his  purse.,    looked  for,  anduddressing  them  in  their 
(There  is  this  difibrence,  however,  be^    own  language,  threatened  to  run  them 
tween  sea-robbers  and  the  robbers  in    through  on  the  snot  if  they  dared  to  of« 
forests,  that  the  latter  may,  without    fer  him  any  insult."  Certainly,'gentle* 
iiazard,  spate  the  lives  of  their  victims  ;    men/  this  would  have  been  an  honour 
whereas  {he  other  cannot  put  a  passen-    far  above  the  merits  of  such  inoonsi* 
ger  on  shore  in  such  a  case  without    derable  rascals— to  be  spitted  like  larki 
running  the  risk  of  being  apprehend-    upon  a  Cartesian  sword  ;  and-  there* 
ed.  •  The  crew  of  M.  Des  Cartes  arran-    fore  I  am  glad  M.  Des  Csrtes  did  not 
ged  their  measures  with  a  view  to    rob  the  gallows  by  executing  his  threat^ 
erade  any  danffer  of  that  sort.    They    espedauy  as  he  could  not  possibly 
observed  that  he  was  a  stranger  from    have  brought  his  vessel  to  port,  after 
«'  distance,  without  aoqiuiintanoe  in    he  had  murdered  his  erew ;  so  that  he 
'the  country,  and  that  nobody  would    must  have  continued  to  cruise  forever 
take  any  trouble  to  inquire  about  him^    in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  would  nn># 
iDcasene  should  never  come  to  hand>    bablv  have  been  mistaken  bysaOofS 
iquandilviendroUdmanquei^,)"  Think,    for  tne  Frying  Dutchman,  homeward* 

Sratlemen,.  of  these  Friezland  dogs  bound.  "The  spirit  which  M.  Des 
iscussing  a  philosopher  as  if  he  were  Cartes  manifested,"  says  bis  biogrs* 
a  puncheon  of  rum  !  '^  His  temper,  pher,  "had  the  eflPect  of  magic  on  these 
theyremarked,  was  very  mild  and  pa-  wretches.  The  suddennns  of  their 
•dent ;  and,  judging  from  the  gentle*  consternation  struck  their  nunds  with 
jiess  of  his  deportment,  and  diecour*  a*  confusion  which  blinded  them*ts 
^sy  with  which  he  treated  themselves,  their  advantage,  and  they  conveyed 
.that  he  could  be  nothing  more  than  him  to  his  destination  as  peaceably  at 
same,  sreen  young  man,  they  condu-*    he  could  desire."  '  • 

•dedtbat  they  should  have  all  the  «  Possibly,  gentlemen,  youmi^yftiH 
easier  task  in  disposing  of  his  life,  ey  that,  on  the  model  of  Ccesar's  ad* 
.They  made  no  scrUple  to  discuss  the  dress  to  his  poor  ferryman,^-"  Ois* 
.whole  matter  in- his  presence,  as  not  rem  vehis  et  jartunag  «;tf«,"-— M.  Des 
•supposing  that  he  understood  -  any  Cartes  needed  only  to  have  said,-* 
4ither  language  than  that  in  which  he  "  Dogs,  you  cannot  cut  mv  throst^ 
.  conversed  with  his  servant ;  and  the    for  you  carry  Des  Cartes  and  his  phi« 

•  amount  of  their  deliberation  was — ^to  losophy,"  and  might  safely  have  draed 
.  murder  him,  then  to  throw  him  into    them  to  do  their  worst.    A  Geroosn 

•  the  sea,  and  to  divide  his  spoils."  emperor  had  the  same  notion,  when, 

Excuse  my  laughing,  gentlemen,    beingcautionedtokeepoutof  theway 

but  the  fact  is,  I  always  do  laugh  when    of  a  cannonading,  he  replied,  "  Tat ! 
.  I  think  of  this  case — two  things  about    man.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cannon* 

it  aeem  so  droll.    One  is,  the  horrid    ball  that  killed  an  emperor?"    As  to 
.  panic  or  "  funk,"  (as  the  men  of  Eton    an  emperor  I  cannot  say,  but  a  less 

call  it,)  in  which  Des  Cartes  must  have  thing  has  sufficed  to  smadi  a  pbUoso- 
s  found  himself  upon  hearing  this  regu-  pher ;  and  the  next  great  philosophor 
,  lar  drama  sketched  for  his  own  death  of  Europe  undoubtedly  was  murder* 
:— funeral^^successionandadmiDistra-  ed.  This  was  Spinosa. 
.tion  to  hi»  effects.  But  another  thing,  -  I  know  very  well  checommonoipinioii 
.  which  seems  to  me  still  more  funny  about  him  is,  that  he  died  in  his  bed. 
^  about  thia  affiur  is,  that  if  these  Friex«    Perhaps  he  did,  but  he  was  murdered 

land  hounda  had  been  "  game/'  we    for  all  that ;  and  thia  Ishall  profeby 


i^book  pablished  at  BnuselB,  in  the*  oat  from  which  they  leanit»  with  much 

ytsr  1731,  entitled.  La  Vie de SpnuH'  surprise,  that  Spiiiosahad died  about 

ia  ,*  Pkir  M.  Jean  Colerue,  with  manf  three  o'dock,  in  the  piesenoe  of  L.  M.^ 

idditioDs,  iioin  a  MS.  Ufe,  by  one  of  who  took  his  departure  for  Amsterdani 

his  frienda.   Spinosa  died  on  the  Slst  the  same  erenincr,  bj  the  night-boat^ 

Febmaoy  1677/ being  then  little  mote  without  paring  the  lesst  attention  i^ 

dian  forty*ibttr  jears  old.    This  of  it*  the  decettea*     No  doubt  he  was  die 

self  looks  susfneions;  and  M.  Jean  readier  to  dispense  with  these  duties^ 

i&nits/  that  a  oertsin  expression  in  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  du-i 

file  MS.  life  of  him  would  warrant  eatoon  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver^ 

flie  concfatsion,  **  que  sa  mort  n'  apas  together  with  a  silTer-hohed  knife, 

&e  tout-^fidt  naturelle."  Liying  in  a  and  had  absconded  with  his  pillage.'* 

damp  country,  and  a  sailor's  country.  Here  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  mu^er 

like  Holland,  he  maybe  thought  to  is  plain,  and  the  manner  of  it.    It  was 

haye  indulged  a  good  deal  in  grog,  L.  M.  who  murdered  Spinosa  far  hie 

especially  in  punch,*  which  was  then  money.    Poor  S.  was  an  invalid,  me** 

newly  msooTered.     Undoubtedly  he  gre,  and  weak :  as  no  blo6d  was  ob« 

might  have  done  so  ;  but  the  fact  is  served,  L.  M.,  no  doubt,  threw  him 

that  he  did  not.    M.  Jean  calls  him  down  and  smothered  him  with  pillows, 

;*  ea^trdmement  sobre  en  son  boire  et  —the  poor  man  being  already  half  suf* 

en  son  manger.''  -And  though  some  focated  by  his  infenud  dinner.— But 

wild  atories-were  afloat  about  his  using  who  was  L.  M.  ?  1 1  surely  never  ooold 

the  joloe  of  mandragora  (p.  140,)  and  be  Lindley  Murray ;  for  I  saw  him  at 

Opinm,  (p^  144,^  yet  neitner  of  these  York  in  1835 ;  and  besides,  I  do  not 

aitidiea  appeared  in  htsdruggist's  bilL  think  he  would  do  such  a  thing  ;  at 

Living,  therefore,  with  su^sobriety;  least,  not  to  a  brother  gnmmarian  ; 

how  was  it  possible  that  he  should  for  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  Spi- 

di^  a  naturai  dekth  at  forty-fbur  ?  nosa  wrote  a  very  respectable  HelneiT 

Hear   his   biographer's    account  :^*.  ^mmar. 

'^  Sunday  morning  the  Sist  of  Fe«        Hobbes,  but  whv,  or  on  what  prinr^ 

bmary,   before  it  was  church-time,  Ciple,  I  never  could  understand,  waa 

Spinosa  came  down  stairs  and  conver«  not  murdered.     This  was  a  capital 

sed  with  the  master  and  mistress  of  oversight  of  the  professional  men  ia 

the  house."    At  this  time,  therefore,  the  seventeenth  century ;  because  in 

periiape  ten  o'clodc  on  Sunday  mom-  every  light  he  was  a  fine  subject  for 

Sng,  you  see  that  Spinosa  was  alive,  murder,  except,  indeed,  that  he  was 

and  pretty  well.  But  it  seems  ^'he  bad  lean  and  skinny  ;  for  I  can  prove  that 

lumnumed  from  Amsterdam  a  certain  he  had  money,  and  (what  is  very  Am-*' 

physician,  whom,"  says  the  biogra*  ny^  he  had  no  right  to  make  the  least 

pher,  "  I  shall  not  otherwise  point  resistance ;  for,  according  to  himself^ 

out  to  notice  than  by  these  two  let-  irresistible  power   creates   the  very 

ters,  L.  M.    This  L.M.-  had  directed  highest  species  of  right,  so  that  it  19 

the  people  of  the  house  to  purchase  rebellion  of  the  blackest  dye  to  refuse 

an  ancient  cock,  and  to  have  bini  to  be  murdered,  when  a  competent 

boiled  forthwith,  in  order  that  Spino-i  force  appean  to  murder  you.    How^ 

«a  might  take  some  broth  about  noon^  ever,  gentlemen,  though  he  was  not 

lirhlchin  'fiict  he  did,  and  ate  some  of  murdered,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you 

the  old  cock  with  a  good  appetite,  after  that  (by  his  own  account)  he  was  tmree 

the  landlord  and  hu  wife  nad  return"*  times  very  near  being  murdered. — ^The 

^  from  church*  first  time  was  in  the  spring  of  1640> 

'  *  •''  In  the  afternoon,  L.  M.  staid  alon^  when  he  pretends  to  have  cireulated  a 

"with  Spinoea,  the  people  of  the  house  little  MS.  on  the  king's  behalf,  against 

•having  returned  to  church  ;  on  coming  the  Parliament;  he  never  could  produce 


*  ^  Jane  1,  1675. — Drinke  part  of  3  boules  of  punch,  (a  liquor  very  stminge  to 
jne,)**  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Henry  Teooge,  in  his  Diary  lately  published.  In  a  note  on 
this  passage,  s  reference  is  made  td  Fryer*a  Travels  to  the  £ast  Indies,  167?)  who 
speaks  of  *■*'  that  enervating  liquor  called  Paunchy  (which  is  Indostan  for  five,)  from 
'five  iogredientsr*''  jULade  thus,  it  seems  the.  medical  men  called  it  Diapente ;  it  with 
four  only,  Dfatessaron.  I^o  doubt,  It  was  its  Evangelical  aamie  tfaarrfcWtnmcpdcd  it 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Xeonge. 


^is  M S^  1^  th^  by ;  but  be  say*  entirely  foraottoit  vi*.—'*  The  Craed 

^li»t>  ^'  b«4  not  hU  Migeetv  distolyed  Qf  Mr  Hobbcs  Exandiied;  Id  a  C^a* 

the  Parliamenty"  (in  May,)  '^  it  had.  fioenoe  between  him  and  a  Student  in 

(might  him  into  danger  of  his  lifeb".  Divinity/'  (pabliahed  about  ten  yean 

l^iffSving  the  Parliament,  bowerer,  beibreHobbes'a  death,)    The  book  is 

was.of  no  use;  for,  in  November  of  anonymous,  but  it  waa  written  bj 

ffae  tame  yei^r,  the  Long  Parliament  Tenniion,  the  same  who,  about  thartjr 

98eembled,andHobbea,a8eoopdtime^  yeaza  alter,  anoeeeded  Tiliotaon  w 

he  should  be  muiderad,  nA  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury.    The  in* 


away  io  Franee.    This  looka  like  the  troductory  anecdote  is  aa  IbUawa^ 

tnadnesB  of  J^ohn  Dennis,  who  thought  *-''  A  oertain  dimei,  it  aaema,  (no 

that  Louis  XIV.  would  never  make  doubt  Tenmson  Jiimself,)  took  an 

pffiffl  ^di  Queen  Anne^  unless  he  annual  tour  of  one  month  to  different 

were  given  up  to  his  vengeance;  and  I^trta  of  the  is^nd.    In  one  of  these 

actuafiy  ran  away  fztMn  the  ses^coaat  e]Lcnr8iona(^1610)  he  visited  the  Peak 

in  that  belief.  In  France,  Hobbei  m»-  va  Derbyshire,  fNurtly  in  consequence 

Dsged  to  take  care  of  his  throat  pretty  of  Hobbea's  description  of  it.    Being 

weu  for  ten  yeers;  but  at  the  end  ii  in  that  ncighboumood,  he  could  i|ot 

Ihat  tim^  by  way  of  paying  court  to  but  pay  a  visit  to  Builon ;  andat  the 


CiromweU,  he  publishedlus  Leviathan.,  ^ery  moment  of  hia  arrival,  he 

The  old  coward  now  b^jan  to  *<  funk"'  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  of 

horribly  for  the  third  time;  he  ftnoied  gentlemen  dismonnting  at  the  mn 

Ihei  swords  of  the  <»valiec8  were  eon-  door,  amongvt  whom  waa  a  lo^g  thin 

stantly  at  his  thiloat,  recoUeetiag  how  fellow,  who  turned  out  to  be  no  less  i^ 

they  had  served  the  Psrliamentam*  person  than  Mr  Hobbes,  who  pro* 

b^ssadors  at  the  IIagu«  and  Madrid,  bably  had  ridden  over  ftom  Chattpi 

Tiun,"8ay8he,inhis,dQ|^Li^lil(B  worth."    Meeting  so  sieat  a  ]ion^^-« 


<^himi|elf^  «  tourist,  in  search  of  toe  picturesque;, 

^  Tarn  veDit  in  mentdn  mihi  Doriflaas  pould  do  no  less  than  present  hifluelf 

et  ABcbam ;  in  the  character  of  bore.    Andiucki« 

Tanquam  pzoso^to   tenor  nbique.ad^  lyforthiasdteme^twoofMr Hobbes's 

cirat^  oompaniona  were  sudflenly  summoned 

And  accordingly  he  ran  home  to.  £ng«  mwa^r.  by  express ;  so  that,  Ibr  the  vest 

land.    Now,  certainly^  it  is  very  true  of  ois  stay  at  Buxton,  he  had  Levi* 

th^t  a  man  deserved  a  cudgelling  for  athan  enturely  to  himself,  and  had  the 

writing  Leviathan ;  and  two  or  three  honour  of  bowsing  with  him  in  the 

cudf;dmngB  for  writing  a  pentameter  eveniiw.     Hobbes,  it  seems,  at  fira| 


^ndmg  so  villainously  as — **  tenoK  showed  a  good  dealof  stiffness,  for  he 

ubique  aderat  i"     But  no  man  eves  was  s^y  of  divines ;  but  this  wore  ofl^ 

thought  him  worthy  of  i^ny  thing  be*  and  he  became  very  sociable  and  fun* 

yond  cudgelling.     And,  iii  fact, -the  ny,  and  they  amed  to  go  into  th* 


whole  story  is  a  bounce  of  his  own*  bath  together.    How  Tennison  could 

t^or,  in  a  most  abusive  letter  which  he  ventuie  to  gamb<^  in  the  same  water 

wrote  '^  to  a  learned  person,'.'  (mesn*  with  Leviathan,  I  xannot  explain ;  but 

ing  Wallis  the  mathematician,^  ha  so  it  was:,  they  frolicked  about  like 

gives  quite  another  account  m  the  two  dolphins,   though  Hobbes  must 

matt^,  and  says  Tp.  8.),  he  ran  home  have  been  as  old  as  Ae  hills ;  and  f*  ia 

'' because  he  would  not  trust  his  safo*  those  intervals  wherein  they  sbstainod 

tf  with  the  French  clergy ;"  inrimiaw  from  swimming  snd  pluagiiw  thenu 

ting  that  he  was  likely  to  be  murderi*  selves,"  [[i.  e.  diring]]  **  they  disosway 

ed  fbr  his  religion,  which  would  have  sed  of  many  dungs  rebtiiig  to  the 

been  a  high  joke  indeed— Tom's  being  Baths  of  the  Andents,  and  thePrigbie 

brought  to  the  sta]ce  fbr  religion.  of  Springs.    When  they  had  in  fSa^ 

Bounce  or  not  bounce,  nowever,  manner  passed  away  an  hour,  tliey 

certain  it  is,  that  Hobbesy  to  the  end  of  stepped  out  of  die  beth^  and,  having 

his  life,  feared  that  somebodv  would  dned  and  dothed  themselves,  ^btf 

murder  him.    This  is  proved  by  the  sate  down  in  expectation  of  audi  a 

Mory  I  «m  goinc  to  tett  you :  it  is  not  rapper  .a  ihe  phee  affiwded :  dcriptf. 


from  a  manuscnpt,  but,  (as  Mr  Cpl&*    ing  to  refresh  themsdhres  1 

anu*    nasopkUof,  and  rather  tc 
now   to  drink  profoundly*   But  in  this  in^ 


ridpe  says,)  it  is  as  good  as  menu*    nasofkUa,  and  rather  to  reason  than 
script;  n>r  it  comes  ftom  «  book 


i#a»a 


Oi  JAmlVj  MMMkMi  «  wte  ^M#  Jtat  JMt) 


iBMnmii  III6J  wvn  ni6fnipiw 
edhy  tiMtdfatorbum  nMagfron  » 
lildft  ^mml,  in  wliieb  foae  ef  the 
ruder  ^  V^op^  in  t]M  Imqm  wero  Ibr 
ji  Aort  time  engned.  M  tint  Mr 
Tliifiiwi  iMMwetl  wnc§BWifffTBeil>th  u  e  a  h 
he  wM  st  eoBie  ifiidweii  flnoin  the  pep* 
why  wu  he  oonoenied, 
?  HbflUNibtyonxiiMyy  ftenn 
benitfB  end  dnhitaraeted  love  of 
peeee  mnahmrvoaKft  wordij  of  an  old 
nan  and  a  philoaopher.  Bot  Stten— 
^'Fer  a  while  he  waa  not  eonpoaed^ 
hut  lelaied  k  oBee  or  twiae  ai  to  him* 
Belf«  with  a  loar  and  careftil  tone^  hoar 
Roaciiii  waa-  nrorthared  after 
by  the  Bahies  Matins.  Of 
~  extent  ia  that  tfinark  of 
CSeeroy  in  idation  ta  Spiearaa  the 
Alhaiaty  of  whom  he  obaerved  that  he 
of  ail  men  dreaded  moat  thoeetiiinga 
wiiieh  he  oontenincd«p->Daath  and  the 
GedB."*— JferelybeeaBae  it  waa  «ap«> 
pautime,  and  in  the  ne^hboorhood 
ef  a  hath,  Mr  Hobbea  mnit  have  the 
fiileof  Sestos  Roadna.  What  loaie 
Uiere  in  thia,  nnlew  to  a  man  tmo 
alaraya  dveuning  of  movderP-*- 
Here  waa  Lenadum,  no  longer  afraid 
af  .dre  dapg^tn  of  SngUih  oareliere  or 
Fiancb  £ff[>  hnt  **  fln^tened-  from 
hkpvaprie^  bya  row  in  an  ale*hoiiae 
faeeween  eome  Mneat  olod-hoppen  of 
Dvbyahire*  whom  hia  own  gaunt 
acai3e»etow  of  a  peraon  that  bemged 
to  oaite  another  eentnryy  wonld  have 
friAtened  ont  of  their  wita. 

^ilabrenche,  it  vrfU  give  im  piea« 
ran fo hear, waa nnirdered.  Theman 
who  mvntoed  him  ia  well  known :  it 
waaBiahop  Bcrkdey .  Theateryiafrt- 
miliar,  though  hitherto  not  pot  in  a 
proper  Ught.  Berinley,  when  a  y  onng 
man,  went  to  Fariaand  railed  on  P^ 
Malebrancfae.  He  found  him  ia  baa 
edl  oooldng.  Cooka  hare  erer  been 
ajawar  itntabUe^  aathora  atill  more 
ao:  Malebranehe  waa  both ;  a  die- 
pate  aroae  ;  the  old  Fatlier,  warm  al* 
ready^  beeune  wanner ;  cnlinary  and 
metiphyncal  iiritationa  nnited  to  de« 
niMpe  lua  Mrer :  he  took  to  hia  bed> 
anddted*  Sadi  ia  the  oommoa  version 
of  tbe  story:  ''So  the  whole  ear  of 
Denmark  iaabaaed.'^-^'llie  hetUt,  diat 
the  matter  waahoahed  op,  eutof  con* 
fldention  for  Berkeley,  who  (aa  Pope 
remariced)  had  '*  every  rirttte  vxk&t 
hearen^'  daeit  waa  well  known  that 
Berkeley,  ieeliiv  himaelf  nettled  by 
the  waapidineaa  of  the  dd  Fsendi- 
atan,  squared  at  him^  a  tum*up 


the  eoBaemMnee:  Mdebrandie  waa 
Hooted  in  tnellrst round;  theeoncrit 
waa  whoUr  taken  out  of  Urn ;  and  ho 
would  perhapa  hare  given  in ;  bur 
Berkde/a  blood  waa  now  up,  and  he 
indsted  on  the  dd  Frendiman'a  re«' 
traeting  hia  doctrine  of  Oeoadenal 
Cauaea.  Thevanityof  the  manwaa 
too  great  ftr  thia ;  and  he  f dl  a  8aerl«# 
fled  to  the  impetnedty  of  Irish  youtb^ 
combined  wita  his  own  abaurd  obatU 
nacy. 

Ldbnitiy  being  everr  way  superior 
to  Maldnandie,  one  nug^t,  aJbrHari, 
have  counted  on  Ait  bdng  murdered  ; 
whioh,  however,  waa  not  the  caae.  I 
bdieve  he  waa  nettled  at  thia  nq^eet^ 
and  fdt  Mmadf  inanlted  by  the  aeen^ 
ritjr  in  which  he  passed  his  days.  In 
no  other  way  can  I  explain  ma  oen« 
duct  at  thekcter  end  of  hia  life,  whes 
he  dioae  to  grow  veiy  avaridoua,  and 
tohoard  up  large  sums  of  gold,  whidi 
hekeptin  hiaownhonae.  This  waa 
at  Vienna,  where  he  died  ;  and  letter^ 
are  stiU  in  existence,  describing  the 
immeaaomble  anxiety  which  he  enter* 
tained  for  his  throat.  Still  hia  ambi- 
tion, for  bdng  e<fempleflat  leaat,  waa 
ao  great,  that  he  would  not  forego  the 
danger.  A  late  Englidi  pedagogue, 
of  Birmingham  manufacture,  via.  Dr 
Parr,  took  a  more  sdfish  course,  un- 
der the  same  dreumstanees.  He  had 
amassed  a  considerable  quantity  €i 
gold  and  ailrer  idate,  which  waa  for 
aome  time  depodted  in  his  be^broom 
at  his  parsonsge  house,  Hatton.  But 
l^owii^  ever?  day  more  afraid  of  he* 
mg  mnrdeted,  which  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  stand,  (and  to  which,  indeed, 
he  never  had  the  dightest  pretendon,) 
he  transferred  the  whole  to  the  Hat* 
ton  Madcsmith ;  concdving,  no  doubt, 
that  the  murderof  a  Macksmith  would 
fall  more  lightly  on  the  m/iw  re^pafra 
iUnr,  than  that  if  a  pedagogue.  But  1 
have  heard  thia  greatlr  disputed  ;  and 
it  aeems  now  generally  agreed,  that 
one  good  hone-shoe  la  worth  about 
Sj(  Spitd  aermons. 

Aa  Ldbnits,  thoudb  not  murdered, 
may  be  said  to  have  cued,  partly  of  die 
fear  that  he  diould  be  murdered,  and 
partly  of  vexation  that  he  was  not,— ^ 
Kant,  on  the  other  hand — who  had 
no  ambition  in  that  way— had  a  nar- 
rower escape  from  a  murderer  thai^ 
any  man  we  read  of,  except  Dea  Cartea. 
So  abaurdly  does  Fortune  throw  about 
herfovours!  The  caae  ia  told,  I  think, 
in  an  anonymous  life  of  this  very  great 
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man.  For  health^  adce,  Kant  imposed 
upon  huneelf^  at  <me  tiiiie>  a  walk  of 
cix  miles  every  day  along  a  high-road. 
This  fact  beooRiipg  known  to  a  man 
who  had  his  private  reaaons  for  com- 
mitting muraer,  at  the  third  mile- 
stone  mm  Kdnigabeigy  he  waited  for 
lua ''  intended/'  who  came  up  to  time 
as  duly  as  a  maiUcoaeh*  But  for  an 
$eddent,  Kant  was  a  dead  man.  How« 
evcTy  on  considerations  of  **  morality" 
.it  happened  that  the  murderer  prefer* 
k<ed  a  uttle  chik^  whom  he  saw  play« 
ing  in  the  road«  to  the  old  transoen- 
dentalist:  this  child  he  murdered; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  Kant  esca^ 
ped.  Such  is  tne  German  account  of 
the  matter ;  hut  my  opinion  is— that 
the  murderer  was  an  amateur,  who 
.  felt  how  little  would  he  gained  to  the 
eauseof  flood  taste  hymurdenngan  old, 
arid,  and  adust  metaphysician;  there 
was  no  room  for  dismav,  as  the  man 
could  not  possibly  look  more  like  a 
mummy  when  dead^  than  he  had  done 
idive. 

.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  hare  traced  the 
eonnezion  between  philosophy  and  our 
arty  until  insensibly  I  find  that  I  have 
wandered  into  our  own  era.  This  I 
ahallnot  take  any  pains  to  character* 
iae  apart  from  that  which  preceded  it, 
ftr,  in  fact,  they  have  no  distinct  cha« 
taicter.  The  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
together  with  ao  much  of  the  19th  as 
-we  have  yet  seen,  jointly  compose  the 
Augustan  age  of  murder.  The  finest 
work  of  the  17th  century  is,  tmques- 
ttonably,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmond* 
bury  Godfrey,  which  has  my  entire 
approbation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  quanti^  of 
murder  was  not  great  in  this  century, 
at  least  amongst  our  own  artists ; 
which,  perhaps,  is  attributable  to  the 
want  of  enlightened  patronage.  Sint 
McscenaUSf  nondeerunt,  Flacci,  Ma^ 
rones.  Consulting  Grant's  ''Obser- 
vations on  the  Buls  of  Mortality," 
rith  edition,  Oxford,  1665,)  I  find, 
that  out  of  229,850,  who  died  in  Lon« 
don  during  one  period  of  twenty  years 
in  the  17th  century,  not  more  than 
eighty* six  were  murdered ;  that  is, 
a^ut  4  three- tenths  per  annum.  A 
•mall  number  this,  gentlemen,  to 
found  an  academy  upon :  and  certain- 
ly,  where  the  quantity  is  so  small,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  qua- 
lity shonJd  be  first-rate.  Perhaps  it 
^was;  yet,  atill  J  am  of  opioion  Ihat 


the  best  artist  in  this  cetitarj  was  no^ 
oqual  to  the  best  in  that  which  &U, 
lowed.*  For  instance,  however  praiseji 
worthy  the  case  of  Sur.  Edniondbury 
Godfiney  may  be,  (and  nobody  jatn  be>. 
more  sensibleof  ite  merits  than  I  am,) 
atill  I  cannot  consent  to  place  it  oq  a 
level  with  that  of  Mrs  Ruscombe  d-. 
Bristol,  either  as  to  originality  of  da* 
aign,  or  boldness  and  breadth  of  style.; 
This  good  lady's  murder  took  pW 
early  in  the  reign  of  Georse  III.— a 
.reign  which  was  notoriouuy  favonr-r 
able  to  the  arte  generally.  She  lived 
in  College  Green,  with  a  aingie  maid- 
servant, neither  of  them  having  any 
pretension  to  the  notice  of  huBtory  bia 
what  they  derived  from  the  great  ar- 
tiat  whose  workmanship  I  am  records 
ing.  One  fine  momug,  when  all 
Brfatol  was  aUve  and  in  motion,  some 
suspicton  arising,  the  neighbours  f<ir« 
ced  an  entrance  into  the  house,  and 
found  Mrs  Ruscombe  murdered  in  her 
bedroom,  and  the  servant  murdered 
on  the  atairs ;  this  was  at  noon ;  and, 
not  more  than  two  hours  befioe,  both 
mistress '  and  servant  had  been  seen 
alive.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance^ 
this  was  in  1764;  upwards  of  sizte 
years,  therefore,  have  now  elapse^ 
and  yet  the  artist  is  still  undiscovered. 
The  suspicions  of  posterity  have  set* 
tied  upon  two  pretenders — a  baker  and 
a  chimney-sweeper.  But  posterity  is 
wrong;  no  unpractised  artist  could 
have  conceived  so  bold  an  idea  as  that 
of  a  noon-day  murder  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  dty.  It  was  no  obscnre  bakeri 
gentlemen,  or  anonymoua  chimney* 
sweeper,  be  assured,  that  executoi 
this  work:  Iknowwhoit  was.  {Here 
there  was  a  general  buxst,  which  at 
length  broke  out  into  open  appUuae; 
upon  which  the  lecturer. hhuM,  and 
went  on  with  much  eameetneee,)  For 
Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  mis* 
take  me;  it  was  not  I  diat  did  it.  I  have 
not  the  vanity  to  think  myadf  equal 
to  any  such  achievement;  be  assured 
that  you  greatly  overrate  mypoorta* 
lents ;  Mrs  Ruscombe's  afiair  was  far 
beyond  my  slenderabilitiea.  But  I  cams 
to  know  who  the  artist  was,  from  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  who  aasisted  at  his 
diasection.  This  gentleman  had  a  pri« 
v^te  museum  in  the  way  of  hia  pro* 
fession,  one  comer  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  cast  from  a  man  of  re* 
markably  fine  poportions. 
.  ''That,"  said  the  surgeon,  ''is  a 
uat  |rom  the  celebrated  Lapcaahira 
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hig^wajman^  who  oonoetled  hispo- 
ftession  for  some  time  from  &!&  neigh- 
bouis,  hy  drawing  woollen  stockingB 
over  his  norse's  legs,  and  in  thai  way 
muffling  the  clatter  which  he  must  else 
have  made  in  riding  up  a  flagged  al« 
ley  that  led  to  his  stable.  At  the  time 
of  his  execution  for  highway  robbery, 
I  was  studying  under  Cruickshank : 
and  the  man's  figure  was  so  uncom- 
monly fine>  that  no  money  or  exertion 
was  sjMred  to  get  into  possession  of 
him  with  the  least  possible  delay.  By 
the  connivance  of  the  under-sheriff 
he  was  cut  down  within  die  le^al 
time,  and  instantly  put  into  a  chaise 
and  four;  so  that,  when  he  reached 
Cruickshank's,  he  was  positively  not 
dead.  ^  Mr  ,  a  young  student  at 
Chat  time,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
him  the  eoup  de  grace — and  finishing 
die  sentence  of  the  law."  This  re- 
markable anecdote,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
dinecting-room  were  amateurs  of  our 
dass,  struck  me  a  good  deal;  and  I 
was  repeating  it  one  day  to  a  Lanca- 
shire lady,  who  thereupon  informed 
me,  that  she  had  herself  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  highwayman, 
and  well  remembered  two  circum- 
stances, which  combined,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  hisneif2:hbourB,  to  fix  upon 
him  the  credit  of  Mrs  Ruscombe's  af- 
fair. One  was,  the  fact  of  his  absence 
for  a  whole  fortnight  at  the  period  of 
that  murder;  the  other,  that,  with- 
in a  very  little  time  after,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  highwayman  was  de* 
Inged  with  dollars:  now  Mrs  Rus- 
combe  was  known  to  have  hoarded 
about  two  thousand  of  that  coin.  Be 
the  artist,  however,  who  he  might, 
the  a£&ir  remains  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  his  genius ;  for  such  was  the 
impression  of  awe,  and  the  sense  of 
power,  left  behind,  by  the  strength  of 
conception  manifested  Ih  this  murder, 
that  no  tenant  (as  I  was  told  in  1810) 
had  been  found  up  to  that  time  for 
Mrs  Ruscombe's  house. 

But,  wlulat  I  thus  eulogize  the  Rus- 
oombtan  case,  let  me  not  be  supposed 
to  overlook  the  many  other  specimens 
of  extraordinary  merit  spread  over  the 
face  of  this  century.  Such  cases,  in- 
deed, as  that  of  Miss  Bland,  or  of 
Captain  Donnellan,  and  Sir  Theophi- 
lus  Boughton,  shall  never  have  any 
countenance  from  me.  Fie  on  these 
dealers  in  poison,  say  I :  can  they  not 
keep  to  the  old  honest  way  of  cutting 
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throata,  without  introducing  such  abo- 
minable innovations  from  Italy?  I 
consider  all  these  poisoning  cases,  com- 
pared with  the  legiiimate  style,  as  no 
better  than  wax- work'  by  the  side  of 
sculpture,  or  a  lithographic  print  by 
the  side  of  a  fine  Volpato.  But, 
dismissing  these,  there  remain  many 
excellent  works  of  art  in  a  pure  style, 
such  as  nobody  need  be  ashamea  to 
own,  as  every  candid  connoisseur  will 
admit.  Candid,  observe,  I  say;  for 
great  allowances  must  be  made  in 
these  cases :  no  artist  can  ever  be  sure 
of  carrying  through  his  own  fine  pre- 
conception. Awkward  disturbances 
will  arise ;  people  will  not  submit  to 
have  their  throats  cut  quietly;  they 
will  run,  they  will  kick,  they  will 
bite ;  and,  whilst  the  portrait-painter 
often  has  to  complain  of  too  much  tor- 

gor  in  his  subject,  the  artist,  in  our 
ne,  is  generally  embarrassed  by  too 
much  animation.  At  the  same  time^ 
however  disagreeable  to  the  artist, 
this  tendency  in  murder  to  excite  and 
irritate  the  subject,  is  certainly  one 
of  its  advantages  to  the  world  m  ge- 
neral, which  we  ought  not  to  over- 
look, since  it  favours  the  developement 
of  latent  talent.  Jeremy  Taylor  no- 
tices with  admiration,  the  extraordi- 
nary leaps  which  people  will  take  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear.  There  was 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  re- 
cent case  of  the  M'Keands;  the  boy 
cleared  a  height,  such  as  he  will  never 
clear  again  to  his  dying  day.  Talents 
also  of  the  most  brilliant  description 
for  thumping,  and  indeed  for  all  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  have  sometimes 
been  developnl  by  the  panic  which  ao 
companies  our  artists;  talents  else 
buried  and  hid  under  a  bushd  to  the 

r assessors,  as  much  as  to  their  friendis. 
remember  an  interesting  illustration 
of  this  fact,  in  a  case  which  I  learned 
in  Germany. 

Riding  one  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Munich,  I  overtook  a  distin- 
guished amateur  of  our  society,  whose 
name  I  shall  conceal.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me  that,  finding  him- 
self wearied  with  the  frigid  pleasures 
(so  he  called  them)  of  mere  amateur- 
ship,  he  had  quitted  England  for  the 
continent — meaning  to  practise  a  Uttie 
professionally.  For  this  purpose  he 
resorted  to  Germany,  conceiving  the 
police  in  that  part  of  Europe  to  be 
more  heavy  and  drowsy  than  else- 
where.   His  debut  as  a  practitioner 
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took  place  at  Mannheim ;  and,  kn6w« 
iifg  me  to  be  a  brother  amateur^  he 
freely  communicated  the  whole  of  his 
maiden  adventure.  *'  Opposite  to  my 
lodging/'  said  he,  "  Uvea  a  baker :  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  miser,  and  lived 
quite  alone.  Whether  it  were  his 
great  expanse  of  chalky  face,  or  what 
else,  I  know  not — ^but  the  fact  was,  I 
'  fancied'  him,  and  resolved  to  com- 
mence business  upon  his  throat,  which 
hy  the  way  he  always  carried  bare — a 
fashion  whic|i  is  very  irritating  to  my 
desires.  Precisely  at  eight  o*clock  in 
the  evening,  I  observed  that  he  regu- 
larly shut  up  his  windows.  One  night 
I  watched  aim  when  thus  engaged-* 
bolted  in  after  him — locked  ue  door 
—  and,  addressing  him  with  great 
Buavity,  acquainted  him  with  the  na- 
ture of  my  errand ;  at  the  same  time 
advising  him  to  make  no  resistance, 
which  would  be  mutuaUy  unpleasant. 
So  saying,  I  drew  but  my  tools ;  and 
was  proceeding  to  operate.  But  at 
this  spectacle,  the  baker,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  struck  by  catalepsy  at 
my  first  announce,  awoke  into  tre- 
mendous agitation.  *  I  will  not  be 
murdered !'  he  shrieked  aloud ;  '  what 
for  will  I  lose  my  precious  throat?'-— 

•  What  for?'  said  I;  'if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this— that  you  put 
alum  into  your  bread.  But  no  mat- 
ter, alum  or  no  alum,  (for  I  was  re- 
solved to  forestall  any  argumenton  that 
point)  know  that  I  am  a  virtuoso  in 
the  art  of  murder — am  desirous  of  im« 
proving  mvself  in  its  details — and  am 
enamoured  of  your  vast  surface  of 
throat,  to  which  I  am  determined  to 
be  a  customer.'    *  Is  it  sO  ?'  said  he, 

*  but  I'll  find  you  custom  in  another 
line ;'  and  so  saying,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  boxing  attitude.  The  very 
idea  of  his  boxing  struck  me  as  ludi- 
crous. It  is  true,  a  London  baker  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ring,  and 
became  known  to  fame,  imder  the  title 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  he 
was  young  and  unspoiled :  whereas 
this  man  was  a  monstrous  feather-bed 
in  person,  fifty  years  old,  and  totaUy 
out  of  condition.  Spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, and  contending  against  me,  who 
am  a  master  in  the  art,  he  made  so 
desperate  a  defence,  that  many  times  I 
feared  he  might  turn  the  tables  upon 
me;  and  that  I,  an  amateur,  might 
be  murdered  by  a  rascally  baker. 
What  a  situation !  Minds  of  sensibi- 
lity wUl  sympathize  with  my  anxiety. 
How  severe  it  was,  you  may  under^ 


stand  by  this,  that  for  the  first  13 
rounds  tne  baker  had  the  advantage. 
Round  the  14th,  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  right  eye,  which  closed  it  up ;  in 
the  end,  I  believe,  this  was  my  salva- 
tion :  for  the  anger  it  roused  in  me 
was  so  great  that,  in  this  and  every 
one  of  the  three  following  rounds,  I 
fioored  the  baker. 

"  Round  18th.  The  baker  came  up 
piping,  and  manifestly  the  worse  for 
wear.  His  geometrical  exploits  in  the 
four  last  rounds  had  done  him  no 
good.  However,  he  shewed  some  skill 
in  stopping  a  message  which  I  was 
sending  to  his  cadaverous  mug;  in 
delivering  which,  my  foot  slipped,  and 
I  went  down. 

''Round  19th.  Surveying  the  baker, 
I  became  ashamed  of  having  been  so 
much  bothered  by  a  shapeless  mass  of 
dough ;  and  I  went  in  fiercely,  and 
administered  some  severe  punisnment 
A  rally  took  place — both  went  down- 
Baker  undermost — ten  to  three  on 
Amateur. 

"  Round  20th.  The  baker  jumped 
up  with  surprising  agility  ;  indeed,  he 
managed  hb  pins  capitally,  and  fought 
wonderfully,  considering  that  he  was 
drenched  in  perspiration ;  but  the  shine 
was  now  taken  out  of  him,  and  his 
game  was  the  mere  effect  of  panic  It 
was  now  clear  that  he  coula  not  last 
much  longer.  In  the  course  of  this 
round  we  tried  the  weaving  system, 
in  which  I  had  greatly  the  advantage, 
and  hit  him  repeatedly  on  the  conk. 
My  reason  for  tnis  was,  that  his  conk 
was  covered  with  carbuncles ;  and  I 
thought  I  should  vex  him  by  taking 
such  liberties  with  his  conk,  which  in 
fact  I  did. 

"  The  three  next  rounds,  the  master 
of  the  rolls  staggered  about  like  a  cow 
on  the  ice.  Seeing  how  matters  stood, 
in  round  24th  I  whispered  something 
into  his  ear,  which  sent  him  down  like 
a  shot.  It  was  nothing  more  than  mj 
private  opinion  of  the  value  of  his 
throat  at  an  annuity  office.  This  little 
confidential  whisper  afiected  him  great- 
ly ;  the  very  perspiration  was  frozen 
on  his  face,  and  for  the  next  two  rounds 
I  had  it  all  my  own  way.  And  when 
I  called  time  for  tbe  twenty-seventh 
round,  he  lay  like  a  log  on  the  floor." 

After  which,  said  I  to  the  amateur, 
"  It  may  be  presumed  that  jou  accom- 
plished your  purpose."—"  You  are 
right,"  said  he  mildly,  •'  I  did ;  and  a 
great  satisfaction,  you  know,  it  was  to 
my  mind,  for  by  this  means  I  killed 
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two  buds  wim  one  atone ;  meuung 
that  he  had  both  thumped  the  baker 
and  murdered  him.  Now,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  could  sot  see  that;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  to  my  nund  it  appoured 
that  he  had  taken  two  stones  to  kill 
one  bird,  having  been  obliged  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  him  first  with  his 
fists,  and  then  with  his  tools.  But  no 
matter  for  his  logic.  The  moral  of  his 
story  was  good,  for  it  shewed  what^n 
astonishing  stimulus  to  latent  talent  is 
contained  in  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  murdered.  A  pursy,  un- 
wieldy, half  cataleptic  baker  of  Mann« 
heim  had  absolutely  fought  slx-and-> 
twenty  rounds  with  an  accomplished 
English  boxer  merely  upon  this  inspi- 
ration ;  so  greatly  was  natural  genius 
exalted  and  sublimed  by  the  genial 
presence  of  his  murderer. 

Really,  peotlemen,  when  one  hears 
of  such  dimgs  as  these,  it  becomes  a 
duty,  perhaps,  a  little  to  soften  that 
extreme  asperity  with  which  most  men 
speak  of  murder.  To  hear  people  talk, 
you  would  suppose  that  all  the  dis- 
adTantages  and  inconveniences  were 
on  the  side  of  being  murdered,  and 
that  there  were  none  at  all  in  no<  being 
murdered.  But  considerate  men  think 
otherwise.  "  Certainly,"  says  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, "  it  is  a  less  temporal  evil  to  fall 
b^  the  rudeness  of  a  sword  than  the 
Tudence  of  a  fever :  and  the  axe'*  (to 
which  he  might  have  added  the  ship- 
carpenter's  mallet  and  the  crow-bar) 
"  a  much  less  affliction  than  a  stran- 
gury." Very  true ;  the  Bishop  .talks 
Mke  a  wise  man  and  an  amateur,  as  he 
is;  and  another  great  philosopher, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  was  equally  above 
the  vulgar  prejudices  on  this  subject. 
He  dedares  it  to  be  one  of  "  the  no- 
blest functions  of  reason  to  know 
whether  it  is  time  to  walk  out  of  the 
world  or  not."  (Book  III.  Collers' 
Translation.)  No  sort  of  knowledge 
being  rarer  than  this,  surely  that  man 
4  must  be  a  most  philanthropic  charac- 
ter,  who  undertakes  to  instruct  people 
m  dus  branch  of  knowledge  gratis, 
and  at  no  little  hazard  to  himself.  All 
this,  however,  I  throw  out  only  in  the 
way  of  speculation  to  future  moral- 
ists; declaring  in  the  meantime  my 
own  private  conviction,  that  very  few 
men  commit  murder  upon  philanthro- 
pic or  patriotic  principles,  and  rep^t- 
mg  what  I  have  already  said  once  at 
.  least— that,  as  to  the  migority  of  mur- 
derers^ they  are  very  incorrect  charac« 
tert. 


f. 


Sll 

With  fespeet  to  WiUiamt's  mvr* 
ders,  the  sublimestand  most  entire  in 
their  excellence  that  ever  were  com- 
mitted, I  shall  not  allow  myself  to 
speak  incidentally.  Nothing  less  than 
an  entire  lecture,  or  even  an  entire 
course  of  lectures,  would  suffice  to 
expound  their  merits.  But  one  curi« 
ous  fact,  connected  with  his  case^  I 
shall  mention,  because  it  seems  to  im« 

y  that  the  blaze  of  his  genius  abso* 
utely  dazzled  the  eye  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. You  all  remember,  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  instruments  with  which  he 
executed  his  first  great  work  (the 
murder  of  the  Marrs),  were  a  ship« 
carpenter's  mallet  and  a  knife.  Now 
the  mallet  belonged  to  an  old  Swede, 
one  John  Petersen,  and  bore  his  ini- 
tials. This  instrument  Williams  left 
behind  him,  in  Marr's  house,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
publication  of  this  circumstance  of  the 
initials  led  immediately  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Williams,  and,  if  made 
earlier,  would  have  prevented  his  se* 
cond  great  work,  ^the  murder  of  the 
Williamsons,)  which  took  place  pre* 
dsely  twelve  days  after.  But  the  Ma- 
gistrates kept  back  this  fact  from  the 
public  for  the  entire  twdve  days,  and 
until  that  second  work  was  accom« 
plished.  That  finished,  they  publish- 
ed it,  apparently  feeling  that  Williams 
had  now  done  enough  for  his  fame^ 
and  that  his  glory  was  at  length  pla- 
ced beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
V  As  to  Mr  Thurtell's  case,  I  know 
not  what  to  say.  Naturally,  I  have 
every  disposition  to  think  highly  of 
my  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  this 
society ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  his 
lectures  were  unexceptionable.  But, 
speaking  ingenuously,  I  do  r^ly 
think  that  his  principal  performance, 
as  an  artist,  has  been  much  overrated. 
I  admit  that  at  first  I  was  myself  car- 
ried away  by  the  general  enwusiasm. 
On  the  morning  when  the  murder  was 
made  known  m  London,  there  was 
the  fullest  meeting  of  amateurs  that  I 
have  ever  known  since  the  days  of 
Williams;  old  bed- ridden  connois- 
seurs, who  had  got  into  a  peevish  way 
of  sneering  and  complaining  *'  that 
there  was  nothing  doing,"  now  hob- 
bled down  to  our  dub-room :  such  hi- 
laritv,  such  benign  expression  of  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  I  have  rarely  wit- 
nessed. On  every  side  you  saw  people 
shaking  hands,  congratulating  each 
other,  and  forming  dinner-parties  for 
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the  eireniDg^  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  triumphant  challenges  of— 

*  "  Well !  wUl  thU  do  ?"  "  Is  this  the 
right  thing  ?"  <'  Are  you  aatlsfied  at 
last?"  But,  in  the  midst  of  tliis,  I 
remember  we  all  grew  silent  on  heart- 
ing the  old  cyniod  amateur,  L.  S — , 
that  laudator  temporis  acti,  stumping 
along  with  his  wooden  leg ;  he  enter- 
ed the  room  with  his  usual ^  scowl, 
and,  as  he  advanced,  he  continued  to 
growl  and  stutter  the  whole  way— 
*^  Not  an  original  idea  in  the  whole 
piece — mere  plagiarism — base  plagi- 
arism from  hinu  that  I  threw  out! 

'  Besides,  his  style  is  as  hard  as  Albert 
Durer,  and  as  coarse  as  Fuseli."  Many 
thought  that  this  was  mere  jealousy, 
and  general  waspishness ;  but  I  con- 
fess that,  when  the  first  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm had  subsided,  I  have  found 
most  judicious  critics  to  agree  that 
there  was  something  falsetto  in  the 
style  of  Thurtell.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
a  member  of  our  society,  which  natu- 
rally gave  a  friendly  bias  to  our  judff- 
menta;  and  his  person  was  universally 
familiar  to  the  cockneys,  which  gave 
him,  with  the  whole  London  pub- 
lic, a  temporary  popularity,  that  his 
pretensions  are  not  capable  of  support- 
ing; for  opinUmum  commenta  delet 
dies,  naturajudicia  oovfirmat, — There 
was,  however,  an  unfinished  design  of 
Thurtell's  for  the  murder  of  a  man 
with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  which  I  ad- 
mired greatly ;  it  was  a  mere  outline, 
that  he  never- completed;  but  to  my 
mind  it  seem^  every  way  superior  to 
his  chief  work.  I  remember  that  there 
was  great  r^ret  expressed  bv  some 
amateurs  that  this  sketch  should  have 
been  left  in  an  unfinished  state :  but 
there  I  cannot  agree  with  them  ;  for 
the  fragments  and  first  bold  outlines 
of  original  artists  have  often  a  felicity 
about  them  which  is  apt  to  vanish  in 
the  management  of  the  details. 

The  case  of  thefkl'Eeands  I  consi- 
der far  beyond  the  vaunted  perform- 
ance of  Thurtell, — indeed  above  all 
praise ;  and  bearing  that  relation,  in 
fact,  to  the  immortal  works  of  Wil- 
liams, which  the  ^neid  b^urs  to  the 
Iliad. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  about  the  principles  of 
murder,  not  with  a  view  to  regulate 
your  practice,  but  your  judgment :  as 
to  old  women,  and  the  mob  of  news- 
paper readers,  they  are  pleased  with 
any  thing,  provided  itis  bloody  enough. 
But  the  mind  of  sensibility  requires 


something  more.  First,  then,  let  m 
speak  of  the  kind  of  person  who  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  murder* 
er;  secondly,  of  the  place  where; 
thirdly,  of  Uie  time  when,  and  other 
little  circumstances. 

As  to  the  person,  I  suppose  it  is 
evident  that  he  ought  to  oe  a  good 
man;  because,  if  he  were  not,  he 
might  himself,  by  posisibility,  be  con- 
templating murder  at  the  very  time ; 
and  such  ''  diamond-cut-diamond" 
tussles,  though  pleasant  enough  where 
nothing  better  is  stirring,  are  really 
not  what  a  critic  can  allow  himself  to 
call  murders.  I  could  mention  some 
people  (I  name  no  names)  who  have 
Deen  murdered  by  other  people  in  a 
dark  lane ;  and  so  far  all  seemed  cor- 
rect enough ;  but  on  looking  farther 
into  the  matter,  the  public  have  be- 
come aware  that  the  murdered  party 
was  himself,  at  the  moment,  plannins 
to  rob  his  murderer,  at  the  least,  and 
possibly  to  murder  him,  if  he  had 
been  strong  enough.  Whenever  that 
is  the^case,  or  may  be  thought  to  be 
the  case,  farewell  to  all  the  genuine 
effects  of  the  art.  For  the  final  pur- 
pose of  murder,  considered  as  a  fine 
art,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Tragedy,  in  Aristotle's  account  of  it, 
viz.  "  to  cleanse  the  heart  by  means  of 
pity  and  terror."  Now,  terror  there  may 
be,  but  how  can  there  be  any  pity  for 
one  tiger  destroyed  by  another  tiger  ? 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  person  se* 
lected  ought  not  to  be  a  public  charac- 
ter. For  instance,  no  judicious  artist 
would  have  attempted  to  murder  Abra- 
ham Newland.  For  the  case  was  this: 
every  body  read  so  much  about  Abra- 
ham Newland,  and  so  few  people  ever 
saw  him,  that  there  was  a  fixed  belief 
that  he  was  an  abstract  idea.  And  I 
remember  that  once,. when  I  happened 
to  mention  that  I  had  dined  at  a  cof- 
fee-house in  company  with  Abraham 
Newland,  every  body  looked  scornfully 
at  me,  as  though  I  had  pretended  to 
have  played  at  billiards  with  Prester 
John,  or  to  have  had  an  affair  of  ho- 
nour with  the  Pope.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Pope  would  be  a  very  impro- 
per person  to  murder :  for  he  has  such 
a  virtual  ubiquity  as  the  Father  of 
Christendom,  and,  like  the  cuckoo,  is 
so  often  heard  but  never  seen,  that  I 
suspect  most  people  regard  Him  also  as 
an  abstract  iaea.  Where,  indeed,  a 
public  character  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  dinners,  "  with  every  delicscy 
of  the  season/'  the  case  is  Tery  diiibr- 
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cat:  efveryperMm  u  ntufled  tfaatAtf 
a  no  abstraei  idea;  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  mar- 
deringhim ;  only  that  hiamnider  will 
fidl  into  the  cUh  of  ■■MMinitionSy 
which  I  have  not  yet  treated. 

7%Mfy,  The  gabjaet  ehosen  oaght 
to  be  in  good  health :  for  it  is  alMo- 
Intdy  barbaiona  to  murder  a  nek  per- 
aooy  who  IS  usually  quite  unable  to 
bear  it  On  this  principle,  no  Cockney 
ought  to  be  chosen  who  is  aboTe  twen- 

Sf^ftfCy  for  after  that  age  heis  sure  to  be 
ymeptic  Orat  least,  if aman  will  hunt 
in  that  warren,  he  ought  to  murder 
a  oonple  at  one  time ;  if  the  Cockneys 
dioeen  should  be  tailors,  he  will  of 
coarse  think  it  his  duty,  on  the  old  es- 
tablished  equation,  to  murder  eighteen 
—And,  here,  in  this  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  sick  people,  you  will  ob- 
serve the  usual  effect  of  a  fine  art  to 
soften  and  refine  the  feelings.  The 
world  in  general,  gentlemen,  are  Tery 
bloody-minded ;  and  all  they  want  in 
a  murder  is  a  copious  effiision  of 
blcNxi ;  gaudy  display  in  this  point  is 
enough  for  them.  But  the  enlightened 
connoisseur  is  more  refined  in  his  taste; 
snd  from  our  art,  as  from  all  the 
other  liberal  arts,when  thoroughly  cul- 
tiTated,  the  result  is — to  improve  and 
to  humaniae  the  heart ;  so  true  is  it^ 
that— 

**  Ingenoas  didicisse  fideliter  artet, 
Emollit  morea,  nee  iinit  esse  feros.*' 
A  philosophic  friend,  well  known 
for  his  philanthropy  and  general  be- 
nignity,  suggests  that  the  subject  cho- 
sen ought  tuso  to  have  a  family  of 
Toung  children  wholly  dependent  on 
his  exertions,  by  way  of  deepening  the 
pathos.  And,  undoubtedly,  this  is  a 
judicious  caution.  Yet  I  would  not 
insist  too  keenly  on  this  condition. 
Severe  good  taste  unquestionably  de- 
mands it;  but  still,  where  the  man 
was  otherwise  unobjectioDable  in  point 
of  morals  and  health,  I  would  not  look 
with  too  curious  a  lealousy  to  a  re- 
striction which  might  have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  artist's  sphere. 

So  much  for  the  person.  As  to  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  tools,  I  have 
many  things  to  say,  which  at  present  I 
have  no  room  for.  The  good  sense  of 
the  practitioner  has  usually  directed 
him  to  night  and  privacy.  Yet  there 
have  not  been  wanting  cases  where  this 
rule  was  departed  firom  with  excellent 
eBkeu  In  respect  to  time,  Mrs  Rus« 
combe's  case  is  a  beautiful  exception, 
which  I  have  dieady  noticed ;  and  in 
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respect  both  to  time  an  place,  there 
is  a  fine  exoeption  Jn  the  Annals  of 
£dinbur|;b,  (year  1805,)  familiar  to 
every  child  in  Edinburgh,  but  which 
has  unaccountabW  been  defrauded  of 
its  due  portion  of  fame  amongst  Eng- 
lish amateurs.  The  case  I  mean  is 
that  of  a  porter  to  one  of  the  Banks, 
who  was  murdered  whilst  carrving  a 
bag  of  money,  in  broad  daylight,  on 
turning  out  of  the  High  Street,  one  of 
the  most  public  streets  in  Europe, 
and  the  murderer  is  to  this  hour  un* 
discovered. 

Sed  fagitiiiterea»fugitirreparabileteinpDf^ 
Singula  dumcapti  circumvectamur  aoioie. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion, 
let  me  again  solemnly  disclaim  all 
pretensions  on  my  own  part  to  the 
char^ter  of  a  professional  man.  I 
never  attempted  any  murder  in  my 
life,  except  in  the  year  iSOl,  upon  the 
body  of  a  tom-cat  ^  and  that  turned 
out  dijfoently  from  mv  intention.  My 

Surpose,  I  own,  was  aownright  mur- 
er.  **  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?" 
said  I,  "  nunquamne  reponam  ?"  And 
I  went  down  atairs  in  search  of  Tom 
at  one  o'clock  on  a  dark  night,  with  the 
"animus,"  and  no  doubt  with  thefiend- 
ish  looks,  of  a  murderer.  But  when  I 
found  him,  he  was  in  the  act  of  plun- 
dering the  pantry  of  bread  and  other 
things.  Now  tnis  gave  a  new  torn 
to  the  afl^ ;  for  the  time  being  one 
of  general  scarcity,  when  even  Chiis-i 
tians  were  reduced  to  the  use  of  pota<- 
to-bread,  rice-bread,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  it  was  downright  treason  in  a 
tom-cat  to  be  wasting  good  wheaten« 
bread  in  the  way  he  was  doing.  It 
instantly  became  a  patriotic  duty  to 
put  him  to  death ;  and  as  I  nosed  aloft 
and  shook  the  glittering  steel,  I  fan« 
ded  myself  rising  like  Brutus,  efiul« 
gent  from  a  crowd  of  patriots,  and,  aa 
I  stabbed  him,  I 

**  called ^oud  on  Tully's  name. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail!** 

Since  then,what  wandering  thoughts 
I  may  have  had  of  attempting  the  life 
of  an  ancient  ewe,  of  a  superannuated 
hen,  and  such  "  small  deer,"  are  lock- 
ed up  in  the  secrets  of  my  own  breast ; 
but  for  the  higher  departments  of  the 
art,  I  confess  myself  to  be  utterly  un^ 
fit.  My  ambition  does  not  rise  so  nigh. 
No,  gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  Ho* 
raoej 

fangar  vice  cotis,  acutnm 


Reddere  qus  ferrum  valet,  exaors  ipsa 
Mcandi.*' 
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A  TRAGCDYi  BY  LUDOVIC  UHLAND. 


That  among  otber  supposed  causes 
of  interruption  in  the  regular  course 
of  out  "  Horse  Germanics/'  it  may 
have  been  su^eeted  by  some  readers 
that  the  field  b^  been  already  reaped^ 
and  the  stoi*es  exhausted,  seerns  hardly 
possible ;  but  if  any  one  should  have 
drawn  this  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state^ 
for  the  party's  better  information^ 
that,  althougn  we  did  commence  the 
harvest  some  time  ago,  yet  it  was 
commenced  only,  and  we  are  not 
quite  clear  that,  even  at  this  date. 
It  can  be  considered  as  having'  fairly 
set  in.  Still,  there  are  other  mistakes 
which  may  naturally  enough  have  oc- 
curred. Many  of  our  readers  may 
have  supposeci,  that  German  plays 
and  novels  are  all  very  wild  and  irre- 
gular; for  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  the 
plots  of  those  which  we  happened  to 
choose  formerly,  often  were  so ;  but 
instead  of  the  tield  being  exclusively 
occupied  by  such  romantic  produc- 
tions, the  stock  of  historical  plavs  (to 
which  the  blame  of  overstrainea  sen- 
timent or  inflated  expression  by  no 
means  applies)  is  also  boundless.  On^^ 
slight  objection  to  these  is,  that^  in 
order  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly, 
or  to  be  aware  bow  much' the  au- 
thor has  supplied  of  bis  own  inven- 
tion, we  must  refer  to  the  best  an- 
nals of  the  period,  a  precaution  not 
always  convenient ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  they  are  in  some  rcBjiects 
models  worthy  of  imitation ;  for,  take 
any  important  district  of  Germany, 
equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  might  be  demonstrated,  that»  on 
its  historical  annals  or  traditions,  a  far 
greater  number  of  imaginative  com- 
positions have  been  founded^  than 
{mutatis  mutandis)  we  can  boast  of 
in  our  Island. 

It  has  been  said  somewhere  in 
Blackwood,  that  the  capacity  of  in- 
venting and  arranging  a  good  plot  for 
an  effective  play  or  novel,  is  ahnost 
the  rarest  attribute  of  literary  genius ; 
and,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
assertion  is  perfectly  just  In  union 
with  feeling,  enthusiasm,  and  imagi- 
nation, this  faculty  has  always  been 
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of  i*are  occurrence,  and  for  a  reason 
which  is  quite  obvious  :-»To  lay  the 
ground-plan  for  a  work  of  fiction,  or 
even  to  search  into  real  events,  with 
which  fiction  may  be  interwoven, 
requires  a  cool,  cautious,  artificial, 
mood  of  mind,  akin  to  that  of  the 
mathematician  or  algebraist;  while, 
in  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  plot  once 
determined,  qualities  and  energies  the 
most  opposite  are  indispensable.  In 
no  language  can  so  many  productions 
be  found,  evincing  the  existence  of 
the^e  attributes  in  the  same  individual, 
as  in  German ;  but  the  author  now 
under  review,  though  an  excellent 
poet,  has  produced  but  few  dramas— 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  in 
the  management  of  that  now  before 
us,  he  has  evinced  very  considerable 
ability ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fervour  of  the  poetic  temperament, 
and  his  impatience  of  the  cool  calcu- 
lating mood  requisite  for  the  contri* 
vance  of  a  plot,  that  his  achievements 
in  this  way  have  been  so  limited. 
"■^Tbe  scene  of  the  present  tragedy  is 
laid  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle,  in  the  vear 
1030.  After  two  very  good  prehmi- 
nary  scenes,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Coronation  of  Prince  Henry,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  only  son  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  who  confers  on  this 
youth  the  title  of  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Emperor  has  married 
Gisela,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Sua- 
bia,  who  had  by  her  former  marriage 
two  sons,  Ernest  and  Hermann,  of 
whom  the  former,  conceiving  himself 
to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Burgundy,  revolted  against 
his  step- father,  the  Emperor,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  confined  three 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
Giebenstdn.  At  the  request  of  his 
mother,  the  Empress,  he  is  now  set 
at  liberty ;  and,  at  the  solemnity  of 
his  half-brother's  coronation,  an  ofier 
is  made  to  him  that  he  shdl  be  re- 
stored to  his  rights  and  territories  in 
Suabia,  on  condition  that  he  will,  in 
the  first  place,  swear  to  forego  all  pur- 
poses of  revenge  against  such  of  bis 
own  vassals  as  had  refused  to  support 
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faim  in  bis  plans  of  influmetioD ;  ae»  ' 
OGodly,  that  he  will  break  off  all  ao- 
quaiotanoe  and  interooune  with  Count 
Werner  of  ^ebmv;  who  had  been 
from  earliest  youth  hit  companion 
and  intinuUe  friend.  Nor  is  tbia 
enoogh :  it  is  demanded  of  him  that 
if  Count  Wetner  ia  ever  found  within 
the  Snabian  territoriee,  the  Dulce 
must  arrest  his  friend,  and  send  him 
prisoner  to  the  Emperor.— Fired  with 
the  utmost  indignation^  he  refuses  to 
tske  anj  such  oath^  and  the  Empress 
Gisela  having  been  compelled  to  swear 
that  she  wiO  not  intercede  for  him, 
he  is  therefore  deprived  for  ever  of  his 
inheritance,  and  denounced  as  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  thia 
play  is  that  of  inflexible  constancy  in 
mnidship ;  and  of  this  principle  we 
scsroely  know,  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  a  more  spirited  and  inte« 
resting  illustration.  The  language^ 
however,  is  simple  aiid  unadorned, 
perhaps  to  a  fkult;  though  this  re^ 
mark  applies  chiefly  to  the  earlier 
scenes.  The  following  exftact  is  from 
the  third  of  the  first  aet,  where  Duke 
Emest  addresses  the  Emperor  Conrad: 

ErmesU     When  at  Ulm 
The  Parliament  had  met,  I  came  not 

thither 
A  supplicant  for  favour.    No— Surtound- 

By  mine  own  vassals,  trusting  in  their 
tticngth 

And  flim  attachment,  I  resolTed  to  prove 

My  claim  to  Bnignndy  by  force  of  arms. 

Then  did  Coimt  Ansdm  and  Count  Fre. 
detick 

Step  focth,  and  sternly  said,  they  were 
not  bound 

To  serve  me,  in  defiance  of  their  King, 

The  high  protector  of  their  liberties. 

With  those  twain  did  my  troops  at  once 
aeeord*- 

Eien  in  one  moment  I  was  left  forsa- 
ken, 

Tbrew  down  my  sword,  disgrscefully  sur. 
rendered, 

And  thence  was  led  to  Giebstein  pri- 


Even  in  that  hour,  when  all  the  rest 

proved  false. 
Not  to  the  guide  and  guardian  of  my 

yoath; 
GonvT  WxRvza  did  nxMaiv  mike 

OXLT  FB1£XD  ! — 

He  fled  to  EJebarg  thence,— his  andent 
castle. 


And  there,  Ibr  thrse  uonths,  he  was  held 
beleagnerM, 

Imnerial  sire,  by  your  puissant  troops ; 

Till  when,  at  last,  they  forced  the  gates, 
'twas  but 

By  stratagem  he  could  escape  with  lifeti 

Thereafter,  wandering  through  the  world 
an  outlaw.'^— 

Should  I,  then,  basely  injure  and  re. 
nounce 

The  man  who  thns  in  dark  disastrous 
days 

My  broken  fortune  shared,   and  suffers 
stiU 

For  my  sake  ?  No,  yon  must  not  ask  me 
this. 
Con.  Prince,  thou*rt  deceired,  if  thou 
believ*st  that  Werner 

For  thy  sake  acted  thns.    Thou  wert,  as 
ever. 

The  tool  and  implement  of  his  <l*«igM^ 

Deep-laid  and  dangerous. 
Em,  Truly  I  do  know 

There  dwells  in  him  a  lofty  ardent  spirit ; 

Yet  not  the  less,  his  aims  are  pure  and  no- 
ble; 

What  he  has  done  for  me,  and  I  for  him. 

Betwixt  us  weaves  a  bond  of  eodless  friend- 
ship. 
Com.  The  more  thou  speak*st  thus  fer- 
vently, the  mors 

'Tis  plain  how  this  man  in  his  villafaious 
toils. 

Holds  thee  entangled)    and  we  stead« 
fasdy 

RefuK  thy  dukedom  to  restore,  if  thou 

Swear*st  not  as  we  enjoin. 
Em.  Fidelity 

And  honour,  it  is  said,  are  erer  deem*d 

The  badge  and  touchstone  of  our  German 
heroes. 

And  1  beliere  it  stiU,  despite  of  ail 

That  I  have  borne  and  suffflr*d.    Sire^me- 
thinks 

I  shall  not  be  reproved^  if  I  remind  yon 

Of  that  which  ktely  chanced,  when  Otbal- 
rich, 

Bohemians  Duke,  in  hopes  to  win  your  fa- 
vour. 

Did  offer  to  betray  the  Polish  Prince, 

Who  fled  to  him  for  succour.     Yon  re- 
pulsed 

With  just  disdahi  that  ofo;  and  should 

A  Gennan  prince,— a  step.«on  of  the 

King, 
Commit  even  baser  crimes  than  those 

which  moved 
Your  scorn  and  indignadon  in  a  fbe 
And  stranger  ?— No,  it  cannot  be  1 

Con.  This  much, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  ask  and  to  enforce. 
A  son  may  not  in  friendship's  bonds 

unite 
With  one  proscribed,  his  father's  ene. 

my;— 
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A  Qomaan  prinee  may  not  protect  and  aid 

Th*  insurgent  and  peace-breaker.    This 
demand 

Is. but  whi^t  duty  prompts,  and  most  un- 
justly 

Tbou  namest  it  treachery. 
Em»  Name  it  what  yon  wiU, 

'Tis  not  good  faith,   nor  gratitude,  nor 
friendship,— 

Nor  aught  that  can  inspire  a  noble  heart. 
Cofi.  Yet  once  more  answer,^wilt  thou 
swear  an  oath,— 

Eyen  that  which  we  hadftamed  ? — ^Reply 
not  rashly, 

The  question  is  not  now  of  rank  alone, 

Or  wealth  and  freedom.      Recollect  the 
doom; 

Outlawry  uid  the  Church's  malediction. 

That  hoYer*d  o*er  thy  head  at  Ulm,  may 

Descend  and  crush  thee ! 

Gitela,  On  my  son  ha?e  mercy ! 
Con,  (To  GU,)  Must  I  so  soon  admo- 
nish thee  P  Are  then 
Thy  vows  forgotten  ? 

Warman,^  Prince,  my  duty  now 
Commands  m^  to  unfold  the  Chu&ch*8 

sentence. 
In  former  years,  when  disobediently,*i» 
Ungratefullv,  against  your  king  and  father 
Vou  wielded  rebel  arms,  not  sparing  eren 
Her  consecrated  property,i-..(for  shrines 
Of  martyrs,  and  the  nlessed  sanctuaries 
Of  peaceful  convents,  were  by  you  pro- 
faned),— 
Then  was  your  arm  uplifbd,  and  withhdd 
By  ihiM  alone,  th*  imperial  intercession,— 
Which,  once  removed,  leaves  thee  all  deso- 
late; 
The  blow  will  now  be  struck.    Take  from 

the  Church 
This  last  maternal  waming. 

^Git.  1%'it  thut 
A  mother  warns  ? 

Con,  Thou  art  instructed,  prince ; 
With  caution  answer,  wilt  thou  swear  ? 

Em,  'Tistrue, 
The  dungeon  air,  that  I  so  long  have 

breathed, 
SlackenM    at    last    mine    energies;    I 

wax*d 
Untimely  old ;  but  am  not  jet  so  fairn. 
So  nerveless,  that  I  should  betray  the 

man. 
Who  still  to  me  was  faithful ! 

Con,  *Tis  enough. 
My  duties  as  a  father  are  ful611*d. 
Nor  shall  the  younger  brother  suffer  now 
For  crimes  tliat  by  Uie  elder  were  com- 
mitted. 
The  Suabian  dukedom  falls  by  right  to 
Hermann, 


And  henceforth  he  commands  in  Italy. 

With  pure  hands  I  uplift  the  sword,  and 
thus. 

In  virtue  of  mine  office,  and  the  judg- 
ment 

Of  her  assembled  princes,  I  declare 

The  man  before  us  placed,  once  Snabia's 
duke, 

An  outlaw  and  a  public  enemy ! 

Hii  feudal  rights  and  lands  I  do  recaUy— 

Assign  his  heritage  to  the  next  of  kin  ;i» 

Dismissing  him  with  life  alone,  I  give 

His  flesh  a  prey  unto  the  hours  and 
wolves,— 

To  l)irds  in  air,  to  fishes  in  the  water. 

(To  Ernest)  I  send  thee  hence,  to  choose 
thy  padi  from  out 

The  four  roads  of  the  world;  but  never 
more 

Claim*st  thou  protection  from  my  king- 
dom's laws; 

And  even  as  now,  this  gauntlet,  whidi  I 
cast 

Amid  tlie  motley  crowd,  shalt  thou  be 
sooni*d 

And  trod  upon. 

To  this  follows  a  long  fonnal  ex« 
oommunication  pronounced  by  War- 
man,  Bishop  of  Constance,  widch  we 
think  it  needless  to  extract ;  and  in 
answer  to  which,  Ernest  ezdiunis,-— 

Thus  doubly  ontlaw*d  and  proscribed  I 

With  curses  loaden,  and  by  Death  pur- 
sued,— 

Yet  not  the  less  to  Werner  are  pre^ 
served 

My  friendship*8  tows  unbroken! 

This  oondndes  the  first  act,  and  the 
second  opens  with  a  soliloqay  of  Duke 
Ernest,  now  in  a  humble  dress,  wui« 
dering  in  the  forest  near  BaseL  Br 
chance  he  has  an  interview  here  witn 
Odo  Count  of  Champagne,  and  Hugo 
Count  of  Egishdm.  The  former 
being  a  relation  of  our  hero  and  a 
joint  claimant  for  the  Dukedom  of 
Burgundy,  is  exceedingly  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  Ernest,  in  having,  on 
account  of  his  regard*for  Werner,  loet 
the  opportunity  of  restoration  to  his 
rights  and  estates.  He  treats  him 
with  contumely,  therefore,  and  retires 
in  wrath.  ManmU  our  hero  and 
Hugo  von  Egisheim,  to  whose  beau« 
tiful  daughter,  Edelgarde,  the  former 
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ha^  once  paid  his  addreases ;  and  now 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place  be* 
twixt  tliem :— 

.    Erm.  Thou  feel'st  compassioa  still» 
Nor  shall  I  hence  depart,  quite  uucod- 

soled. 
Bat  look  not  round  thus  anxiously.    In 

sooth, 
Ko  one  is  here  to  aurk  that  thou  hast 

spoken 
With  Soabia*s  outlaw'd  duke ;  and  I  shall 

stand 
Thus  reyerently  i^Murtj^-to  leeward  too. 
Nor  let  m  J  garments  brush  on  thine. 

Hugi.  If  'twere 
Bat  possible  to  aid  thee ! 
Ern.  Hear  me  then  I^^ 
.  If  thou  hast  not  for^tten  days  of  yore. 
Then  wilt  thou  call  to  mind  that  Sua- 

bia*8  prince 
Eiewhile  did  woo  the  beauteous  Edel- 

garde. 
Tour  daughter,  venerable  sir,<^but  now, 
I  come  not  hitber  to  renew  that  suit. 
For  truly  I  should  prove  a  sorry  bride- 
groom.-»• 
No  train  of  noble  yassals  would  attend 

me; 
No  trumpets    from   the    church-tower 

sound ;  no  peal 
Of  mirthful  bells  would  hail  our  festival. 
At  sight  of  me  all  men  would  cross  them- 
selves; 
And  if  with  her  I  drew  near  to  the  altar. 
The  choral  songs  and  oigan  would  be 

mute; 
The  priest  would  threateningly  uplift  his 

hand. 
To  corse  instead  of  blessing  us.     Too 

weU 
I  know,  that  Edelgarde  for  me  is  lost ! 
Nor  have  I  merited  your  sanction,  father ; 
Ob  your  domains  three  strongholds  I  did 

plunder. 
Because  you  took  the  Emperor^s  part 

against  me. 
Yet,  this  much  would  I  beg  of  you  in 

pity;— 

Tell  me,  if  e'er  your  daughter,  when  the 

news 
Of  my  &te  hither  came,— I  would  not  ask 
If  she  has  wept— no,  hut  if  transiently, 
Even  like  a  mirror  breathed  upon,  her 

'  eyes 
Have  been  suffused;  nor  if  she  sigh'd 

indeed. 
But  if  her  bosom  haply  chanced  to  heave. 
As  when   one  struggles  with   an  evil 

dream? 
Hugo.  Of  tears  and  sighs  I  wot  not, 

but  this  much 
I  know,— that  she  became  more  grave 

and  saint-like* 
Vol.  XXI. 


Benevolent  and  kind  she  had  been  ever. 

But  now  the  houseless  poor  absorb*d 
her  cares.— 

As  pious  widows  wont,  so  Edelgarde, 

(The  virgin  widow)  then  did  every  day 

Distribute  alms,  and  visited  the  sick. 

Assisting  pilgrims  too,  and  prisoners. 
Em.  Hah^prisoners !— * 
Hugt.  Till  when  the  news  arrived 

That  thou  wert  made  an  outlaw  and  ae^ 
cursed. 

Next  day  at  earliest  dawn  she  did  en- 
treat, 

That  I  would  guide  her  to  Ottilien- 
berg— 

Thou  know'st  that  convent,  built  on  a 
high  cliff. 

Commanding  the  fax  prospect  o'er  Al- 
sace; 

And  there  arrived,  (for  1  did  grant  her 
prayer,) 

Alighted  from  her  palfrey,  she  bsd  laid 

Her  hand  upon  the  gate.     **  Truly,"  she 
said, 

**  This  convent  has  a  lovely  site ; — mark, 
Csther, 

How  wide  and  varied  is  the  view,— how 
rich 

With  towns  anjd  castles,  rivers,  fields,  and 
woods,^- 

All  pomp  and  bravery  of  this  beauteoos 
earth, 

So  pleasantly  and  flatteringly  display'd. 

That  whosoe'er  had  not  yet  lost  all 
sense 

Of  temporal  joys^  and  every  gleam  of 
hope. 

Would,  from  the  threshold  turning,  here 
exclaim— 

<  No— such  a  ravishing  world  I  cannot 
leave !' " 

With  these  words  did  she  resolutely  en- 
ter. 

And,  lo!  there  flows  within  that  con- 
vent's walls 

A  consecrated  fountain,  for  renown'd 

For  cures  miraculous  of  the  blind.     She 
bath*d 

Her  eyelids*  silken  fringes—"  May  this 
balm,'* 

She  said,  "  prepare  my  sight  to  meet  the 
gleams 

Of  light  Eternal,  for  mine  eyes  are  dim. 

And  this  world  is  to  me  for  ever  dark- 
ened. ** 

So,  to  all  earthly  things,  she  bade  fare- 
well. \_Exit, 
Em,  {atone)  And  thou  too,  golden  star 
of  Love,  art  set. 

That  shone  so  brightly  on  my  youthful 
path. 

And  comfort  pour'd  even  through  my 
prison  bars ! 

In  Edelgarda's  arms  I  might  have  yet 
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Recovered  hope  and  courage;  for  her 
take, 

Kew  tasks,  and  harder  for,  I  had  encoun- 
ter'd; 

I  knew  no  persecutions,  want  nor  pain. 

That  blest  with  her  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured. 

Her  smiles  ilhuned  the  prisoner's  dreary 
cell,— 

And  still  unto  the  pilgrim,  weaned,  lem. 

She  might  have  held  the  cup  of  lifie,-*-but 

now. 
My  thorny  pto  henceforth,  in  soUtade,— 
In  darkness  and  despair  I  must  pursue ! 
He  is  about  to  retire,  when  a  inan^ 
disguised  as  a  private  soldier,  enters, 
and  commands  him  to  halt  This 
proves  to  be  his  friend  Werner. 

Erfu  Avaunty  I  say, — ^hold  back! 
I  know  thee  well,^thou  art  a  hired  as- 
sassin. 
And  long  bast  followed  me;  but  have  a 

care,— 
This  miserable  life  shall  not  yet  fall 
A  prey  to  murderers. 

Wem.  {Ikrwxn^  back  his  manUe,)  Strike 

then,  if  thou  wilt. 
Em.  My  Werner— oh,  my  Werner ! 
ffem.  Tliine  indeed. 
Even  to  my  last  breath,  and  last  pulse  of 
life. 
Em.   Now  am   I  rescued — Heaven 

will  yet  assist  me. 
ffem.  Thou  changeless  friend — thou 

noble  heart! 
Em.  I  pray  thee 


Wem.  How  much  for  my  sake  haet 
thou  done  and  suffered— ^ 
And  how  can  I  repay  thee? 

Em*  *Twa8  long  since 
Beforehand  paid. 

Ifgm.  Nay,  nothing  have  I  done ; 
Thou  art  the  only  faithful  friend. 

Em,  Methinks 
*Twere  good  to  rest  here^  for  I  feel  out- 
worn, 
And  this  old  oak  affords  a  pleasant  shade. 
Almost  it  seems  as  if  1  were  again 
The  Duke  of  Suabia,  and  we  twain  had 

rode 
A -hunting  through  the  forest  with  our 

folcons, 
Dismounting  here  at  noonday  for  refresh- 

ment 
But,  Werner,  say  how  hast  thou  lived, 
and  where? 
Wem.  From  France  I  came,  where  I 
have  mark*d  of  late 
How  princes  by  their  king  are  tamed, 

and  whither 
It  chanced  a  private  soldier  brought  the 

news 
That  thou  wert  freed  from  thine  impri- 
sonment, 
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But  since  had  been  by  church  and  state 

denounoed 
A  rebel  and  a  public  eneony, 
For  this  cause  only,  that  we  still  were 

friends. 
I  took  the  soldier^  arms  and  ngged 

mantle. 
Set  out  in  chase  of  thee,  my  noble  game. 
And  thus  have  found  thee. 

Em.  Werner,  now  thou  see'st 
My  spirit  is  weigh'd  down,  my  strength 

declined ; 
Yet  the  same  malison  which  crush*d  me  so 
Doth  rest  on  thee.   How  then  hast  thou 

retain*d 
Thine  eyes*  bright  lustre,  and  thy  noble 
mien? 
Wem.  *Ti8  said  the  com  in  springtide 
prospers  best 
In  thunderstorms;  so  have  mine  eneigies 
Beneath  oppression  risen. 
Em.  Rather,  methinks. 
Thy  constancy  hath  done  this. 

Wem.  If  that  virtue 
Can  give  us  health  and  strei^;tb,  thoo^ 

Ernest,  too. 
Like  any  rose  shouldst  bloom.  But  there 

has  been 
One  recollection  ever  in  my  mind— 
The  memory  of  that  coronation-day. 
When  first,  in  all  her  beaoty,  to  my  sight 
Appeared  the  genius  of  our  father-land. 
In  femi^  form,  the  seraph  Liberty— 
And  this  preserved  my  courage  yet  un- 
broken. 
This  image,  like  a  sacred  relic,  still 
I  bore  where'er  I  went;— and  here,  be- 
neath 
This  venerable  oak,  whose  boughs  are, 

green. 
Fit  emblem  of  undying  constancy, 
Be  mine  to  draw  the  veil  from  those 

bright  visions. 
That  like  a  sun^leam  now  may  penetrste 
The  night  of  our  dark  thoughts. 

In  a  speech  of  morMhan  a  handred 
lines,  Werner  then  g;ivp  a  description 
of  his  own  feelings  during  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Conrsd,  at  the 
beautiful  city  of  Mayence,  incloding 
Tarious  events  which  bi^ipened  at  that 
time  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  spirited,  bat 
too  long  for  quotation.  Besid^,  the 
poet  copies  here  that  which  is  set 
down,  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  in 
Senator  Voght's  History  of  the  Rhine; 
whereas  the  fortunes  of  Duke  Ernest 
of  Suabia,  and  Werner  of  Kieburg^ 
are  barely  touched  on  in  the  chronicle 
as  a  mere  episode ;  indeed  the  eharao» 
ter  of  the  latter  is  an  invention  of 
UbUnd.  Ernest  replies : — 
F(om  such  events 
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All  «B6r8i«tie  mmI  gihu  deep  inprwtioiit. 
But  while  you  brooded  on  thoe  lofty 

tbeBei^ 
For  Bie,  the  first  smiles  of  a  beaateous 

maiden 
Ualoek'd  Love's  paradise.   I  was  even 

then 
Mme  ancle's  wasi,  a  esraless  youth,  to 

whom 
The  afhiis  of  state  er  ehnrah  were  all 

unknown. 
But  rapidly  a  chaage  drew  en,  and  broke 
niat  blissful  calnu 

Wiem,  I  shall  not  e'er  forget. 
How  with  Count  Welf  and  other  Snabian 

ka^hta 
I  had  rode  out,  and  from  tiie  river's  bank 
Babeld  you  sailiog  down  ttieBhine.  You 

stood. 
In  festal  lobes  attired,  on  the  trim  deck 
Of  a  gay-psiatcd  yacht,  and  by  your  side. 
Count  Hugo  and  tlie  beauteous  Edek 

garde. 
A  minstrel  lean'd  upon  the  vessel's  side. 
Who  struck  the  harp  and  sung,  while  the 

Stillwater 
Reflected  ail  the  group. 

Em.  Those  were  bright  days^ 
Now  gone  for  ever  down  the  stream  of 

Time. 
JTerig.  And  my  hopes^  too,  that  were 

so  bold  and  soaring— 
They  are  no  more :  they  live  but  in  re. 

membianee. 
The  man  whom  we  had  chosen  for  our 

Wngf 
Who  then  so  humbly  did  inolhue  his  head. 
Has  raised  it  siDoe,  and  doth  desire  no 

less 
Than  power  unlimited  and  undivided. 
With  fiz'd  succession  in  his  linesge. 
Tb^ee  who  did  lift  him  up  he  trode  upon ; 
His  brother  Conrad,  whom  he  then  em- 


Was  driven  to  take  vp  arme  for  hia  own 

sancy  i 
The  grey-haur'd  Welf  is  esled  from  the 


BqI  tbev,  my  priooe,  even  from  his  first 

beginning, 
iiewliaslieperseoiited,  lobb'd,  oppsess'd 

thee! 
By  my  allegmnca>«acli  I  am  thy  vnsspli 
The  sacred  bond  of  friendship  dotb  unite 

«»$ 
Tet  were  it  not  so^  I  had  joined  thy  ban- 


Aad  drawn  my  sword  for  thec^  butto  ob- 
tain 
The  chance  of  trampling  on  this  tyrant's 


Ertu  Each  mortal  is  aware  of  his  worst 
foe, 


And  therefore  doth  the  Emperor  enter- 
tain 
More  hatred  of  Count  Warner  than  of  me. 
Wem-  'Twas  I  that  raised  this  hatred  J 
and,  alas! 
Unhappy  prince,  thoa  hast  been  msde  the 
victim. 

With  buoyant  spirit  still  I  breast  the 
waves: 

The  fervour  kindled  once  has  never  died, 

And  this  upholds  me.  But  my  friend  has 
been 

A  lover,  and  has  sigh'd  for  household 
peace. 

Though  now  for  evermore  from  peace  de- 
barr'd; 

And  all  the  guerdon  of  his  constancy 

Is  but,  that  here  he  stands  forlorn  and 
hopeless, 

While  I  look  on,  as  if  in  scorn  and  mock- 
ery; 

Or  am  at  best  the  last  and  only  vassal 

To  name  thee  Duke,  and  kneeling  thtt% 
(he  ^neelff)  to  swear 

Eternal  fealty  in  my  prince's  service. 
Em*  (rainng  him)  From  thee,  indeed, 

should  I  receive  this  homage  ? 
Wem.  Ob,  truly,  never  in  thy  ducal 
splendour 

Didst  thou  appear  so  elevate,  so  worthy 

Of  homsge  and  respect,  as  when  thus 
faUen.— 

By  thine  own  choice  an  exile  and  an  out« 
law  I 

But  no— thou  art  not,  canst  not  be  for- 
gotten 

In  Suabia— where  an  honest  people  once. 

With  loving  hearts,  thy  father  served  and 
tbee; 

Where  many  a  brave  man  dwells,  in  hut 
or  castle. 

Who  fought  beneath  your  banners.  Thi- 
ther, then. 

Let  us  march  on  tmdaunted.  The  Black 
Forest 

Will  kindly  shelter  us,  and  tisere,  even 
now, 

Thine  influence  cannot  all  be  lost. 
Enu  Lead  on ! 

And  there,  if  all  should  scorn  me,  thou 
no  less 

Aft  faithful  ever. 

^ern.  Mark  this  gauntlet,  prince, 

[jDrawwg  U  from  his  dovJbleU 

It  is  the  same, that  Conrad  'mid  the  crowd 

At  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  cast  away,  to  be 

Despised  and  uod  upon.    That  wander- 
ing soldier 

Whp  came  to  me  in  France,  reversed  the 
doom. 

Ami  henceforth  I  have  worn  it  next  my 
heart  \^EteunU 

In  the  third  act^  we  return  to  Aix- 


sso 
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l»*Chapelle^  trhere  there  are  confer- 
ences held  between  the  Empress  Gi- 
sela  and  Hugo  von  Kgisheim,  on  the 
affairs  of  Burgundy,  also  between  the 
Emperor  and  Count  Mangold,  on  the 
recent  events  in  Suabia,  where  the 
outlawed  duke  and  his  friend  Werner 
have  collected  a  small  band  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Count  Mangold,  al- 
though a  near  relation  of  Ernest,  is 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  that 
are  sent  to  quell  this  insurrection.  On 
this  succeeds  an  effective  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Empress  and  Count  Adalbert 
of  Carinthia,  an  old  man,  now  in  a 
pilgrim's  garb,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune,  manv  years  ago,  to  kill,  acci- 
dentally, the  Duke,  her  late  husband, 
at  a  stag-hunt.  The  Duke  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  unintentional  destroyer^ 
forgave  him  kindly,  and  charged  him 
witn  his  dying  address  to  Gisela,  r&« 
questing  tnat,  "  for  his  sake,  and  that 
of  his  (£ildren,  she  would  continue  to 
wear  her  widow's  veil,  and  never  for- 
get him;"  which  mournful  embassy 
was  duly  rendered.  After  that  tragi- 
cal adventure,  Adalbert  had  wandered 
restless  through  the  world,  having 
first  placed  his  only  son  in  a  mona-i 
atery,  to  be  educated  as  a  monk :  but 
was  evermore  haunted  by  the  spectral 
form  of  his  unfortunate  victim ;  and 
though  he  has  gone  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  practising  all  auste- 
rities, still  the  same  impression  lasts 
unconquerably.  He  therefore  re- 
proaches the  Empress  for  disregard  of 
ner  husband's  dying  words,  and  is 
persuaded,  that  because  the  injunc* 
tions  therein  contained  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  he  is  therefore  tormented  by 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  by  that  fearful  apparition.  We 
shall  transcribe  the  end  of  this  dia- 
logue. 

Gis.  Means*t  thou  by  such  words 
To  take  my  life,  as  thou  didst  take  my 
husband's  ? 
AdaL  I  come  to  warn  thee^^ince  the 
Emp'ror  Henry 
In  vain  admonished,  that  a  marriage-bond, 
Uasanction'd  by  the  church,  should  be 

dissolved, 
(For  Conrad  was  thy  kinsman,  nay, 

cousin,) 
In  vain  the  Archbishop  half  refused  to 

place 
The  crown  upon  thy  head ;  and,  there- 
fore, now, 
I  came  not  as  a  courtier  to  the  palacei 
To  pay  the  wonted  tax  of  flattery ; 


Ko— rather  with  thy  hnslniid'a  dying 

breath. 
In  me  revived,  to  warn  thee  still  t'  ab- 
jure 
This  hateful  union.  Be  to  him  once  more 
A  mourning  widow,  and  his  children's 

mother. 
Gtf.  Thou  break*st  all  sacred  barriers 

that  protect 
A  feebie  woman's  rights;  thou  aim'st 

at  me 
Reproaches  such  as  woman  ne'er  sus- 
tained, 
And  wounds  that  even  the  lioness  would 

feel. 
If  I  have  been  irresolute— imprudent^ 
Affection  yet  lives  changeless  in  my  heart. 
If  I  did  swear  rash  oaths,  for  this  already 
I  have  done  peoance  even  a  hundred  fold ; 
And  if  I  laid  aside  the  widow's  veil, 
I  wear  the  imperial  coronet  unstain'd. 
Far  as  our  German  realms  extend,  my 

name 
Is  blest  and  hononr'd ;  churches  "have  I 

rear'd 
And  hospitals ;  the  poor  and  aged  too 
Are  fed  from  mine  exchequer;  let  the 

king 
Wield  the  stem  aword  of  justice'*!  no 

less 
Can  rule,  though  with  the  peaceful  olive- 
branch, 
With  him  I  intercede»  and  mediate 
For  mine  own  children  and  for  all  the 

nation. 
But  thou,  who  hither  comest  a  stem 

avenger. 
Rending  each  natural    tie  within    mj 

breast. 
And  striv'st  to  pluck  the  crown  firom  off 

my  head. 
What  hast  thou  done  that  gave  thee  rights 

like  these? 
Speak  then — the  hard  rocks»  kneeling^ 

thou  hast  worn— 
Wander'd  thou  hast  in  foreign  lands,  and 

spent 
In  useless  toil  crretwca6fe  time ; 
Thine  own   flesh  thou  hast  scourged* 

though  he  that  fell 
By  thy  unlucky  hand  did  quite  fofgife 

thee; 
Thy  works  are  dead,  and  all  thine  acta 

unfruitful ! 
But  here,  when  travelling  througli  our 

native  land. 
Thou  seest  the  castles  gleaming  on  their 

heights, 
And  champions  arm'd  careering  through 

the  valleys. 
And  hear'st  the  well-known  sounds  of 

hound  and  horn. 
Peal  through  the  woods-— ^ 
Adfd^  Wake  not  that  echo  now ! 
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.  Gm  And  lee'st  the  ire  bvn  checrilj 

on  tbe  beartb. 
And  laogfaiDg  ehitdren  play  before  the 

door — 
Art  not  asbamed  even  of  thytelf,  who 

mov'st 
So  iifelets  tbrough  the  walks  of  life? 

Wert  thou 
Not  bom  and  bred  to  arms— a  Christian 

knight? 
Own*6t  thou  not  yet  a  forest  and  a  castle  ? 
Hast  not  a  home,  and  there  an  only  child. 
Whom  thou  so  unpatemally  deserted*st  ? 
Of  if  to  thee  life*s  joys  are  withered  nonr, 
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That  I  had  deem'd  eecurMd,  shall  pros- 
per yet, 
Even  to  remotest  tines.    Thanks  to  this 
woman !  [Exit, 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  to  the  Black 
Forest,  where  Werner  is  watching  and 
supporting  bis  friend  Duke  Ernest, 
who  lies  asleep.  The  opening  speech 
of  the  former  is  good,  but  we  hsTe  not 
room  for  it.  Meanwhile  Adalbert  of 
Carinthia  enters,  still  in  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  and  there  ensues  the  following 
dialogue  :— 

Adal.  Hah !  there  he  rests  ;— 


Know'st  thou  no  more  of  duty  and  of    jj^^  ^^^^^  j.  „^j^  ^^  likeness  to  the 


Duke, 


Is  innocence  no  more  oppress  d?  iiriives     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  jyj„g  j„  ^i^^  „mgi 
No  friend  unfortunate,  whom  thou  eouldst         ^rgm.  Good  pilgrim, 
succour^  ^ 


Lives  not  the  Duke,  thy  victim's  wretch- 
ed son, 
A  wanderer  on  the  earth,  a  houseless 

outlaw? 
6h«  were  it  not  that  vows  now  seal  my 

lips. 
And  all  mine  energies  of  love  control, 
I  would  contend  with  thee,  thou  gloomy 

spirit ! 
Even  as  the  sunbeams  melt  the  frozen 

earth. 
And  draw  from  thence  the  young,  and 

verdant  leaves, 
I  would  assail  thy  cold  and  frozen  heart. 
Till  I  had  broke  the  spell  of  supersti- 
tion— 
nien  shouldst  thou  be  a  man  !       [EaiL 

AdaL  {alone.)  Am  I  transform'd? 
Or  what  has  happened  here  ?    By  magw 

wand 
Have  I  been  struck,  or  dlpp'd  in  mystic 

waters? 
All  that  I  sought  in  vain  from  Jordan's 

flood, 
Tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the  Sepulchre, 
This  woman  hath  effected.  True  indeed. 
Heaven  can  work  miracles  in  every  land. 
I  feel  now  freed  from  mine  enormous 

guUt,— 
Tbe  beaming  gates  of  grace  once  more 

are  open. 
And  he,  who  lately  did  despair,  beboUs 
A  level  path  before  him.     I  have  wrung 
My  hands  in  pray'r,  yet  blood  still  cleaved 

to  them— 
Then  let  these  arms  be  raised  to  aid  the 

son. 
Whom  they  did  rob  of  his  protecting 

parent  I 
If  I  am  scourged,  so  be  it  for  his  sake ; 
The  blood  I  shed  for  him  shall  wash  me 

pure ; 
Hy  soul,  in  his  cause  parted  from  this  life, 


Tread  softly,  do  not  wake  my  friend. 

Adal.  Leave  me 
Tlie  task  of  watching  by  him  as  h§  sleeps. 
I  have  an  ancient  privilege  to  support 
The  Dukes  of  Suabia  in  mine  arms. 

JFem.  Strange  man  ; 
When  thus  I  read  more  deeply  in  thy 

features, 
Methinks  thou*rt  Adalbert  von  Falken  • 
stein. 
AdaL  And  when  thou  part'st  the  dark 
locks  from  thy  forehead, 
I  deem  thou*rt  Werner  of  the  race  of 
Kieburg. 
Went,  What  wilt  thou  here? 
Adal  I  came  to  seek  the  Duke. 
Went.  Know'st  that  he  is  proscribed, 

and  an  outlaw  ? 
Adal.  Whoe'er  has  wandered  through 
the  world  o'erwhelm'd 
With  self-reproach  like  mine,  he  will  not 

dread 
The  malison  of  church  or  state.  •  Mere- 
over, 
This  only  means  was  left  to  avert  my  fiite,— 
I  give  unto  the  Duke  mine  ancient  castle ; 
Thou  see'st  it  frowning  yonder  from  the 
cliffs. 
Weriu  Nay,  speak  not  so ;  already  have 
I  knock'd  there, 
The  castellan  did  sternly  thence  repulse 

us. 
*   JdaL  To  him  I  gave  our  eagle's  nest 

in  charge, 
The  stronghold  of  mine  honour'd  ances- 
tors, 
Nor  will  he  entrance  yield,  save  to  his 
master. 
Em.  {awaking.)  Who  is  that  man  ? 
Wem.  My  prince,  be  glad  of  hearr. 
And  comrades  rouse  yourselves  for  en- 
terprise. 
For  this  day  we  have  gain'd  a  vantsge 
ground. 


May  haply  reach  to  Heaven— and  mine    »^qj  „o^^  }„  j^^^,^  ^^  roam'd  about  like 
own  race, .  wolves, 
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Or  wanderM  like  tbt  Toltotet  of  the  eir^ 
Who  dare  not  settle  on  a  hunan  roof. 
The  caret  or  -  tangled  woods  onr  onlf 

shelter. 
But  this  man  offers  us  a  friendly  reftige. 
And  to  his  nartial  fortress  makes  ns 

welcome. 
Onee  more  we  are  at  home  in  Boabia. 
Mnu  Who  art  thou,  pUgrim,  who^  thy- 
self a  wanderer* 
Dost  offer  to  thy  houseless  brother  aid  ? 
AdaL  I  am  the  most  unhappy  Adalbert* 
Who  slew  his  liege  lord  with  a  hunting 

spear,^' 
Tkereafter  fifteen  years  a  wretched  pil- 
grim,— 
Who  cherishes  no  hope  to  be  forgiren. 
If  thou  wilt  not  receive  his  homsge  now, 
And  dwell  beneath  his  loof-tree.     At 

this  cross, 
Which  marks  the  spot  whereon  thy  &ther 

died. 
And  granted  me  forgiTeness,  I  implore, 
That  thou  wilt  not  r^ect  my  humble  suit. 
So  shall  my  soul  be  rescued ! 

Em,  Leaning  thus, 
Eren  on  that  ground,  where  once  thy 

blood  was  shed. 
And  grasping  this  old  monument,  where 

still 
*Tis  said  thy  spirit  haunts  at  midnight 

hour, 
Father,  I  pray  thee^  look  on  my  sad  UAe  I 
So  wretched  see'st  thou  me,  and  so  for- 
lorn, 
That  I  must  refuge  take^  even  with  the 

man, 
Who  struck  thy  death-wound ! 

Wen^  Harl^  a  bugle  sounds  j— 
Comrades  to  arms! 

Enu  Na/— 'tis  not  for  attadc 
Yon  troop  approaches  for  they  slowly 

move 
In  fonenl  march;  and  look,  their  scarfo 

are  blacky— 
Then:  banner  too,— *tis  oun^  and  borne 

by  Warin! 
Count  Wabin  enttn  with  bis  Troop. 
Warin,  Few  now  in  number,  but  widi 

hearts  as  brave. 
And  h>yal  as  of  old,  we  oome,  my  liege. 
From  Italy,  where  on  the  battle-field 
Thy  brother  Herman  was  our  general 
In  many  a  strife,  this  banner  waved  before 

him. 
And  all  our  army  praised  the  brave  young 

held. 
For  us  alone  of  Suabia,  'twas  indeed 
Jikfl  Catn*s  noaik  on  his  forehead,  that 

he  held 
Tim  title  which  erewhile  was  reft  fnm 

thee. 
And  With  Aid  h«ut  ofttimeseven  I  have 

borne 
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Before  him  this  old  studsi^ ;   tUl  It 

chanced 
When  hard-won  victories  were  achieved^ 

we  march'd 
Onward  to  Suae,  where  the  Maiigave*A 

daughter. 
His  beauteous  bride,  awaited  ourarrivaL 
Then  fell  on  us  the  blight  of  pestilence ; 
Our  soldiers  on  their  journey  were  mow'd 

down. 
Not  singly,  but  in  squadrons;  nor  could  all 
The  skill  of  leam'd  physicians  from  his  fate 
Our  young  conunander  save.     In  that 

dread  hour 
Of  his  approaching  death,  he  summon*d 

me. 
With  head  averted,  fearing  to  infliet 
On  friends  the  dire  infsctioos  malady. 
He  said,    «  This   benner,  which  thou 

bear'st.  Count  Warin, 
Hence  let  it  be  convey'd  unto  my  brother. 
And  tell  him,  for  hmm  bake  I  have  re- 

tain'd  it, 
Ibr  HUBAKE  have  vpheld  our  old  renown* 
And  twined  it  with  fresh  laurels.*'     At 

these  words 
All  hearts  were  moved ;  and  with  afflic- 
tion deep. 
And  8elf>reproach  thcresiter,  we  did  lay 
That  noble  chief  in  his  untimely  grave. 
Obedient  to  his  mandate,  then  we  took 
Our  homeward  route,  but  on  the  snow- 
dad  Alps 
fitiU  must  we  fM^our  tithes  to  death,  md 

there 
FUl  many  a  ocnw  was  *mid  Che  glacieis 

buried. 
We  only  have  enrrived,  and  safely  bring 
Thy  brother's  legacy;  take  this  moum- 

fol  banner; 
Lead  us  to  battle ;  lead  us  quickly  on- 
wards, 
Ere  yet  our  feeble  band  becomes  more 

slender; 
For  he  who  stnds  before  you  blooming 

now, 
Psrehanoe  widiin  hhn  bears  about  the 

seeds 
Of  death  coDoeal'd;  and  better  'twere  to 

fall, 
Bven  vanquiahM  by  the  foe,  than  so  to 

perish  1 
Sm.  Oh,  dacading  are  the  auspices 

that  now 
Precede  my  second  dukedom !  Adalbert, 
My  father's  murderer,  yields  to  me  his 

castle; 
My  brother's  mourners  are  my  festal 

train;— 
Come  on  then,  fnendt  and  eorades ; 

Suabia's  duke 
Nor  shuns  the  murderer,  nor  from  peeti- 

lenoe 
One  step  shall  he  recoil.  f  JSsninf. 
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The  wex  then  ciMtggwf  the  cwy 

of  Count  Mangold,  who  is  warn  am- 
nd  IB  8iitbim,  and  we  find  him  «■« 
giged  in  oonsultation  with  Wtrmann^ 
'Hisbop  of  Constance.  Thej  are  in- 
teimpted  by  a  visit  from  Werner, 
wbo  comes  alone  and  unprotected  as 
a  henld  from  the  insurgents,  and 
bqws  that  he  can  persuade  his  rela^- 
tion  to  revolt  against  the  Emperor* 
We  shall  transczibe  a  few  lines. 

Mangold.   Becomes  it  thee  t*  obtrude 
such  admonitions  ? 

A  rebel  and  an  outcast,— tbe  reproach 

And  shame  of  our  exalted  house? 
F«m.  And  yet, 

Tkoa  dar'st  not  look  that  rebel  in  the 
fittce;^ 

Tby  boasted  noble  blood  doth  rise  agwnst 
thee. 

And  tinge  thme  asqect  with  renstless 
shame. 

Be  guided  by  this  better  feeling,  Mangold, 

Asd  prove  thyself  still  worthy  of  our  race. 

If  thou  art  not  already  soul  and  body 

Enslaved  by  Suabia*8  enemies,  if  yet 

Tbou  canst  regain  the  wonted  path  of 
honour, 

Iheo  change  at  once,— be  bold  and  re- 
solute. ^ 

Iby  feudal   lights  give  back  unto  the 
crown; 

Tbese   golden    glittering   chains,— cast 
them  away; 

The  miserable  task  to  thee  assigned 

With  just  disdain  renounce!—!  do  con- 
fess 

The  service  needful  in  a  camp  like  ours 

Is  bard  and  stem ;  here  are  no  royal  gifts^ 

No  feudal  rights,  nor  glittering  chains 
and  stars^ 

Bat  labour,   fiunine^  banishment,   and 
death; — 

And  ours  is  yet  the  noblest  of  all  service; 

To  such  our  valiant  fathers  were  de* 
voted. 

And  therein  have  I  sworn  to  end  my  life. 

Count  Mangold,  thou  wilt  join  us ! 

The  Bishop  now  interposes,  and 
Werner's  admonitions  prove  in  vain. 
He  retires  in  anger,  warning  Mangold 
to  be  on  his  guard,  if  they  should  meet 
together  on  the  battle-field;  and  in 
the  next  aoene  we  enter  Adalbert's 
castle,  where,  in  a  hall  hung  with  ar- 
mour and  weapons,  Duke  Ernest  is 
sfarinntd  alme  at  tbe  window. 

ErmeU-  *Tis  now  the  season,  when  jn 
Suabian  fields 
The  lipentog  com  doth  fall  before  the 
roaper, 


Whea  ehesrM  by  golden  sanl]^t»  or  the 

moon. 
All  husbaadaMn  so  BMirily  pfis|Mwa 
The  feast  of  harvest-hooie.     But  I  am 

hen 
A  prisoner  in  these  gloomy  towers^-* 

shutout 
Fran  life's  ^ad  scenes;  no  landaeapa  I 

behold 
Bat  these  fenereal  woods  of  dusky  pin^ 
And  streams  careering  thro'  the  roeky 

vale; 
No  harvest  waits  former  but  that  wherein 
For  sickles  we  have  swords,  and  I  myself 
ShaU  CaU  ontioae^f.    Hark,— the  watch^ 

er's  bugle ! 
Might  this  be  Werner?  If  the  night  drew 

on, 
And  he  arrived  not       Hliere !  I  heaid 

his  voice  1 
Needless  it  was  to  doubt  his  free  re- 
turn; 
On  his  arm  fetters  even  like  gossamer 
would  snap  asunder;   bolts  and  ban 

would  yield 
To  one  stem  incantation  of  his  voice— 
My  Werner,  welcome ! 

Werner  makes  his  ^pearance  here* 
and  the  hall  is  gradually  filled  with 
Suabian  soldiers. 

Em-  On  then,  comrades,— eater  !<— 
The  news  I  have  t'  impart  concern  you 

aU— 
For  we  are  close  surrounded,  every  path 
Cut  off,  and  but  by  stratagem  could  I 
Return  to  warn  you.    Ay,  this  Emperor 

moves 
With  hasty  steps ;  our  only  hope  is  now 
In  rapid  item  resolve.     Their  numbers 

too 
Exceed  my  reckoning,  and  with  every  day 
Will  gain  increase ;  while  A«r«  no  means 

are  left 
To  raise  recnuts;  for  all  our  friends  are 

distant. 
And  know  not  if  we  stand,  or  have  been 

captured. 
Thank  Heaven,  we  keep  our  ground,  and 

still  may  choose 
Betwixt  surrender  and  a  dey erate  eoa- 

flict; 
Still  hopes  are  left^  that  in  one  mortal  fray. 
We  might  victoriously  regain  our  free- 
dom. 
Then  onward  march  to  join  expecting 

friends. 
If  now  we  linger,  there  wiU  be  no 

choice. 
Save  that  of  thraldom  or  slow  death  by 

fiunine. 
fiesolve  then,  soldiers,    shall  we  dare 

the  battle? 
IFgrm,  We  are  resolved— lead  on  I 
Soldiers,  Hur^— hurrah  I- « 
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Em,    If  there   be 

here,  to  whom 
A  bride,  a  wife,  or  child,  makes  this  life 

precious,— 
I   shall   not   murmur— let   him   go  in 

peace  !•->- 
Silent  you  are  and  move  not  '.-^well  then  I 
Do  vote  for  battle!     Let  to-morrow's 

'dawn 
Find  us  prepared.     Here,  soldiers !  from 

these  arms 
Take  what  jou  will ;  for  they  are  given 

to  us.— -(Pomdng  to  the  walL)     * 

When  they  are  all  ready  accoutred^ 
Adalbert,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  steps 
forward,  leading  his  son^  also  in  ar- 
mour. 

AdaL  So  then,  array*d 
In  warlike  knightly  garb,  I  thank  my  liege. 
That  on  these  aged  brows  the  helmet 

gleams. 
And,  light  of  heart,  I  wield  my  sword 

again  !^ 
Years  have,  'tis  true,  enfeebled  now  my 

grasp. 
Yet  wilt  thou  not  disdain  my  proffer'd 

service. 
For  lo !  I  come^  too,  as  a  youth  before 

you;— 
Here  stands  my  son,^et  him  be  hence- 
forth thine  !— 
Already  from  his  convent  he  escaped 
And  exercised  his  strength  in  arms— so 

take  him, 
A  scion  of  my  race,  but  faithful  still. 
And  guiltless  of  (hy  father's  blood. 

ErTu  Thine  offer 
I  thankfully  accept,  and  may  Heaven  grant 
That  I  restore  thy  son  as  I  received 

him!— 
Warn.  Mine  honour'd  prince,  I  too^ 

that  heretofore 
Appeared  thy  humble  squire,  have  now 

resumed 
The  habit  of  mine  order,  for  in  this— 
The  glorious  final  strife  that  here  awaits 

us, 
*Tis  meet  we  should  go  forth  in  proud 

array. — 
Yet  must  I  envy  this  man,  who  devotes 
To  thee  a  twofold  life ;  and  hereupon. 
Let  me  narrate  for  once  a  merry  jest ; 
Sans  doute^  on  such  an  eve,  we  should  be 

merry  !>— 
It  chanced  at  Regensburg,  the  Emperor 

Henry 
Would  ride  Sphunting,  and  it  pleased  his 

humour 
Commands  to  spread,  that  no  one  should 

,  with  more 
Than  one  attendant  squire  the  sport  en- 
joy. 
But  io!  Count  Altenberg  did  take  the 

field 
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one  among  you     With  hortemeD  thirty4liree9  all  in  his 

tnuD,— 

A  handsome  troop,  and  brilliantly  attired* 

On  prancing  chargers  mounted.  Then, 
said  Henry, 

**  Hast  thou  not  heard,  one  squire  alone 
suffices  ?" 

The  Count  replied-—*'  In  sooth  I  bring 
but  one." 

«*Who  then  are  all  the  rest?"— "My 
sons,  my  liege,— 

And  those  I  humbly  do  present  to  yon; 

In  times  of  peace  let  them  as  now  adorn 

Your  hunting  suite ;  in  war  let  them  de- 
vote 

Their  strength  and  life-blood  in  their  Em- 
peror's service." 

0  were  I  rich  like  him !  Or  could  I  give 
My  life  a  hundredfold ;  but  now,  alas  ! 

1  am  alone  in  this  world ;  from  my  race 
Estranged,  I  have  no  home,  nor  son,  nor 

brother. 
Yet  with  unshrinking  independent  soul,^ 
With  nerves  unshaken,  fervour  yet  un- 

quench'd, 
Amid  the  clang  of  weapons,  thus  I  throw 
Myself  into  thine  arma— thine,  thine  for 

ever  !— 
Em.  Nay,  Werner,  when  did  e'er  a 

Suabian  chief 
A  band  possess,  so  faithfully  attach'd,— 
So  high  in  spirit  ?  Now  I  feel  again 
My  wonted  dignity.  I  must  not  lead  yoa. 
Till  1  have  been  attired  in  princely  garb^ 
So  that,  or  dying,  or  victorious, 
I  shaU  appear  as  doth  become  your  duke. 
Else  might  the  blow  that's  destined  for 

my  heart 
Another  victim  strike.     Mark,  in  yon 

corner,- 
The  scarlet  dress — ^it  is  a  prince's  man- 

tie,— 
Give  it  me  here. 

Adal,  {throwing  the  mantle  round  EmesL  ) 
Thy  father  wore  it,  sire. 
On  that  disastrous  day  !   'tis  weather- 

stain'd 
And  fJEided  now. 

Em.  So  be  it ;  the  dim  hues 
Are  but  a  fitting  emblem  of  my  fate. 
Wern.  This  batter'd  shield,  my  liege, 

ofttimes  did  guard 
Thy  brother  Hermann  on  the  field.    To 

thee 
'Twere  proffer'd;  bat  the  armorial  bear- 
ings now 
Are  half  erased  ;<^this  were  an  evil  omen ! 
Em.  Nay,  give  it  me.    The  laat  of  all 

myraccf 
I  dare  to-morrow's  ooniiict,  that  shall 

prove. 
If  once  more  yon  pale  banners  of  our 

house 
Shall  wave  in  brightening  colours— if 

again 


Oqr  aeiiteli^  «M  ii|  splendour  be  re> 
nevM! 

Wem.  hong  li?e  the  Duke ! 

Solt&rt.  Tivat— Hurrah! 

The  fifth  act  (as  in  a  thousand  other 
tn^ediee)  is  occupied  mostly  with 
ootmcils  of  war  and  a  battle^  of  which 
we  think  it  needless  to  give  any  par- 
ticular analysis.  The  idea  of  tl)e  aged 
Adalbert  being  appointed  with  a  i^w 
soldiers  to  maintain  a  fixed  station, 
from  whence  thev  make  their  remarks 
on  the  contest,  thus  keeping  alive  the 
interest  of  the  audience,  is  extremely 
well  brought  out,  and  the  dialc^e  is 
better  than  that  of  the  tree-scene  in 
Pixarro.  By  this  means  the  exploits 
of  Werner  are  described  as  gigantic 
tnd  supernatural.  At  length  he  is  co« 
▼eied  with  wounds,  becomes  unable 
to  continue  the  combjit,  and  is  carried 
out  of  the  line  of  battle  by  £rnest. 

Snk  (enient  tupporimg  fFemertoounded,) 
I  cumot  bring  him  lartber ;  in  this  place 
He  needs  must  rest.     Good  Adalbert, 

bast  tboa 
No  healing  herb  to  stanch  these  wounds? 

I  pray  thee 
Beserve  it  not  to  aid  thy  son,  for  he 
His  long  since  fidlen,  but  rescue  here  my 

friend^- 
80  give  me  back  again  a  £ither*B  life. 
.idoL  All  aid  were  now  in  vain. 
Wiem.  Can  I  yet  breathe. 
And  must  I  be  resigned  a  living  captive  ? 
Brother,  (to  Emestj)  I  pray  thee,  stab  me 

to  the  heart ! 
Ou  I  survive,  with  all  these  ghastly 

wounds? 
Ilien  mine  most  prove  at  last  a  serpent's 

strength. 
And  every  lith  and  limb  have  separate  life. 
Bark  yod,   they  come!     Oh,  Ernest, 

ihou'rC  my  friend. 
Help  me  to  die — But  no— thank  Hea- 
ven, 'tis  past ; 
The  bonds  of  life  will  breal^  and  I  am 

free! 
Ply,  Ernest,  fly !  [He  dieu 

Enu  He  dies,  my  Werner  dies ! 
The  winds  yet  Uow,  the  sun  is  bright  in 

Heaven, 
The  stream  flows  onward,  and  my  Wer- 
ner—dead ! 
JdaL  Thus  he  is  rescued.    Now,  my 
li^e,  away ! 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtles  close  at  hand ; 
The  enemy,  too,  doth  urge  us  in  the  rear ; 
So  follow  me :  I  know  one  secret  path. 
That  upward  winds  within  a  rocky  dell ; 
I^  me  but  guide  you— <;ome ! 
Enu  I*m  rooted  here. 
AdaL  lose  not  a  moment.    We  shall 

there  be  safe; 
Vol,  XXI. 
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That  wtndiiig  vale  is  narrow;  wecaabar 
Its  entrance,  too,  and  none  shall  there 
molest  us. 
Bnu  Thou  speak'st  in  vain ! 
Jdal,  Ay,  truly,  'tis  too  late*- 

(^Suabian  toltUers  arejorced  upon  the 

ttage,  contending  wUh  their  oj^nentg.) 

We  are  surrounded.    Halt,  here  stands 

the  Duke ! 
Brave  comrades  all,  in  whose  fiwt-ebbing 

veins 
Yet  flows  a  remnant  of  heroic  blood. 
With  me  unite^  and  rally  round  your 

prince. 
Touch  but  the  man  who  lies  here,  (potni- 

ing  to  WemeTf)  even  in  death. 
He   will    in^ire  you   with   unearthly 

strength, 
And  long  as  even  one  soldier  here  sur- 
vives. 
Shall  Ernest  be  defended. 
Mangold  (enten  toUh  other  nldiert.) 

Mm.  Hah,  'tU  he  I 
How  meagre  now  his  band!    Once  he 

was  duke : 
Metbinks  bis  mother's  arm  holds  back 

my  sword, 
And  I  have  pity  on  him!   Strive  no 

more,  (to  Emett) 
But  yield 'thyself.    Resistance  now  were 

madness. 
Thy  men  are  wounded  all,  who  yet  sur- 
vive. 
And  Werner,  too,  is  gone^  the  king's 

worst  foe. 
That  firebrand  of  dissension  and  re- 
venge ; 
Now  mightst  thou  be  forgiven. 

Em.  Ihink'st  thonso? 
No,  let  my  guards  retire ;  I'll  fight  alone. 
Thou  deem'dst  me  weak  before— now 

I'm  a  hero ! 
Here  must  I  fall  by  my  departed  friend ; 
Here  shall  I  cling — here  is  ray  goal  of  life. 
The  march- stone  of  my  days— my  house 

and  home. 
Mine  heritage,  my  fiunily-tree,  my  duke- 
dom! 
With  this  man,  through  my  whole  life, 

have  I  vied 
To  win  the  palm  of  constancy  and  friend- 
ship. 
There  wanted  but  the  strife  of  death,  and 

now 
He  shall  not  triumph  solely.     He  hath 

fall'n 
For  my  sake,  and  for  him  I  now  shall  die ; 
So  to  the  victor's  crown  both  shall  at  last 
Possess  an  equal  right.    Defend  thyself! 

[Attacks  MangoUL 
Mang.  Thou  madman ! 

[T/teyJlght,     Mangold/alls. 
God  have  mercy !     [He  diet, 
AdaL  Hah— the  Duke— 
The  Duke  is  wounded ! 
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^6  Eme9t,  Duke  of  SuMa.  C^eb. 

Ertu  (/aBing)  Evermore  to  us  killed  in  battle^  that  Rudolf  of  Biu> 
The  world  has  been  unkind  and  mercU  gundy  is  dead,  and  that,  on  feeling 
'^**—  nia  last  momenta  approach,  he  had 
May  Heaven  receive  our  souls!  My  sent  his  crown  and  sceptre  to  the  Em- 
Werner  !  [Me  dies,  peror  Conrad.  So  the  play  is  wound 
After  this  scene,  there  are  eight  up ;  and  though  the  drama,  perhaps^ 
pages  more  of  Uie  play,  and  it  is  no  is  not  Mr  Uhland's  forte,  yet  our 
slight  merit  of  the  author,  that,  even  readers  of  the  Horse  Germanics  will, 
after  the  death  of  his  hero,  he  has  con«  we  doubt  not,  agree  that  so  spirited  a 
trived  to  keep  up  some  interest  in  the  sketch  deserved  at  least  as  much  no« 
action.  There  is  the  death  of  War*  <  tice  and  space  as  we  have  allowed  it. 
rin,  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  and  One  day  or  another  we  shall  give  some 
Empress,  the  grief  of  the  latter  for  the  extracts  from  his  last  octavo  volume 
death  of  her  son  Ernest,  the  arrival,  of  poems,  among  which  there  are  many 
also,  of  Hugo  of  Egbheim,  with  news  that,  if  fairly  rendered,  would  prove 
that  Odo  of   Champagne  has  been  acceptable  to  a  British  reader. 


ON  THE  DKATH  OF  A  DAUOHTEB. 

'Tis  o'er^-in  that  lon^  sigh  she  past—- 
Th'  enfranchised  spirit  soars  at  last ! 

And  now  I  gaze  with  tearless  eye 
On  what  to  view  was  agony. 
That  panting  heart  is  tranquil  now. 
And  Heav'niv  calm  that  ruffled  brow. 
And  those  pale  lips  which  feebly  strove 
To  force  one  parting  smile  of  love. 
Retain  it  yet— soft,  placid,  mild. 
As  when  it  graced  my  living  Child ! 

Oh !  I  have  watched  vnth/ondest  care. 
To  see  my  opening  flow'ret  blow. 

And  felt  the  joy  which  parents  share. 
The  pride  wnich  fathers  only  know. 

And  I  have  sat  the  long,  long  night. 
And  mark'd  that  tender  flower  decay. 

Not  torn  abruptly  from  the  sight. 
But  slowly,  sadly  waste  away ! 

The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  check'd  his  arm. 

Half  gave,  and  half  withheld  the  blow. 
As  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm. 

We  saw  that  fair  cheek's  fading  bloom, 
The  ceaseless  canker-worm  consume. 

And  gazed  on  hopelessly. 
Till  the  mute  suffering  pictured  there 
Wrung  from  a  flither's  lip  a  prayer. 

Oh,  God ! — the  prayer  nis  child  might  die. 

Ay,  from  hia  lip— the  rebel  heart 
£  en  then  refused  to  bear  its  part. 

But  the  sad  conflict's  past — ^"tis  o'er,  ^ 
That  gentle  bosom  throbs  no  more  ! 
The  spirit's  freed — through  realms  of  light 
Faith  s  eagle-glance  pursues  her  flight 
To  other  worlds,  to  happier  skies ; 

Hope  dries  the  tear  which  sorrow  weepeth, 
No  mortal  sound  the  voice  which  cries, 

^'  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  slcepeth !' 
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A  TISION  OF  THS  BIKP. 

I  TMOueHT  upon  the  horrid  shapes  that  inhahited  the  sea* 

And  what  thoee  deadly  monslera  are  that  in  its  caverns  be ; 

And  then  I  thought  a  second  time  upon  the  sons  of  men. 

That  to  these  caverns  have  repaired,  and  will  repair  again  ; 

I  thouffht  where  the  Infant  had  laid  down  wiUi  the  leviathan. 

Or  in  the  dead  skull  of  a  whale  was  rock'd  and  sail'd  upon ; 

And  how  the  treacherous  polypi,  when  they  hear  the  watery  breath 

Of  woman,  man,  or  child^  stretch  forth  their  spreading  arms  beneath. 

And  in  their  watery  bosom  dasp  the  victims  oi  their  prey. 

Till  on  their  soft  and  spongy  breast  the  1[iurslings  rot  away  ; 

The  father  and  his  favourite  son,  together  side  by  side. 

Defile  each  other's  sea-weed  bed,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ; 

Their  sea-green  curtain-pall  does  rot,  and  has  a  honey  wave. 

As  summer's  grass-green  robe  decays,  and  rustles  on  her  grave ; 

I  thought  and  dreamt  upon  all  things  that  horrid  in  nature  be. 

Till  at  last  I  thought  1  had  got  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Uie  sea ; 

And  then  I  thought  a  storm  arose,  and  then  again  'twas  clear. 

That  I  could  see  as  plainly  through,  as  an  eye-baU  through  a  tear ; 

Tkunga  crowded  on  my  fetter'd  sight,  at  the  first  glance  of  my  eye, 

I  thought  it  was  the  reflected  clouds  that  were  riding  in  the  sky ; 

But  when  I  look'd  again,  who  could  mistake  the  birth, 

Twas  so  unlike  all  other  sights  that  I  had  seen  on  earth : 

I  saw  a  mighty  skeleton,  a  form  of  other  days, 

'Twas  green,  as  though  encompassed  with  Ocean's  laurel  bays. 

It  kned'd  upon  a  moss-green  rock,  its  feet  were  in  the  sand. 

Like  figure  of  a  Monk  at  prayer  upon  a  rocky  strand. 

When  by  his  grass-grown  nermita^e  he  takes  his  kneeling  stand ; 

Its  <nre-holes  held  two  emeralds  bright,  and  had  an  upward  stare. 

As  though  the  eye-ball's  latest  flssh  had  vanished  in  prayer. 

It  seem'd  as  though  his  sinking  breath,  and  the  sullen  water's  gust. 

Had  not  prevail'd  to  drown  his  soul  or  blast  his  heavenly  trust ; 

I  could  not  think  but  that  it  was  some  spirit  of  the  just 

Made  perfect,  who,  upon  a  doud,  as  on  pedestal  a  bust. 

Was  kneeling,  and,  in  azure  rob^,  ascended  up  on  high 

To  our  Father  and  to  his,  and  that  'twas  watery  sky 

Whidi  now  I  saw,  for  sure  the  deep  would  reflect  such  a  sight. 

When  a  breexe  anda  sunbeam  walkeaon  the  sea,  anddispersed  the  illusion  quite. 

And  then  the  scene  was  changed,  when  I  tum'd  again  and  saw 

A  sight  that  would  have  struck  Uie  boldest  seer  with  awe-^ 

It  was  a  vessel  that  had  simk  with  all  her  naval  crowds. 

While  some  were  clinging  round  the  masts,  and  some  were  in  the  shrouds ; 

And  to  their  posture  ml  they  held  as  when  they  were  alive. 

For  death  can't  rend  the  cling  to  Ufe  when  they  together  strive ; 

"Tis  like  the  cling  of  a  helplns  child  to  its  fond  father's  arm ; 

Or  the  fixed  grasp,  and  clenched  fist,  disease's  worst  alarm  ; 

Like  the  fix'd  eye  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  unchanging  face  of  death. 

Is  the  firm-fix'd  grasp  of  tne  mariner  when  holding  in  his  breath ; 

Tis  like  the  hanging  of  a  child  around  its  mother  s  vest. 

When  disease  and  death  are  struggling  for't,  and  fighting  on  her  breast. 

And  the  beastly  serpents  of  the  sea  crept  up  into  the  ship. 

And  twined  them  fast  around  the  men,  just  like  a  scorpion-whip ; 

And  some  crept  down  their  open  mbuths,  and  some  eat  out  their  eyes. 

And  mangled  them  until  Uiey  look'd  just  like  anatomies. 

Together  on  the  bodies  then  did  they  mat  and  twist  about. 

Which  seem'd  as  though  with  coats  of  mail  they  had  been  clad  throughout. 

When  presently  they  all  fell  off  like  scales  of  the  leprosy. 

And  left  the  white  naked  skeletons  most  horxiblc  to  see. 
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And,  ob,  it  was  a  honrid  sight  to  see  those  monsters  creep 

And  crawl  upon  the  watery  deck,  disgoi^;ing  in  the  deep; 

Yet  pleasant  'twas  to  think,  'mid  tihis  carnage  diie  and  black. 

That  what  had  been  derour'd  to-day  must  one  day  be  given  back. 

I  look'd  me  at  this  horrid  sight  till  I  was  faint  to  view. 

When  the  figure  of  a  rotting  man  before  my  vision  grew; 

He  was  impaled  and  lifted  upon  the  remnants  of  his  wredc. 

And  his  flesh  it  hung  in  shreids  and  flakes  to  his  feet  down  from  his  neck; 

As  with  the  tatter'd  robe  of  death  he  had  been  clothed  upon. 

And  bit  by 'bit  it  dropp'd  away,  and  melted  and  was  gone, 

And  thicken'd  and  troubled  the  waters  so,  that  I  could  see  no  more^ 

liike  the  dirty  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  shore* 

Then  next  I  saw  two  skeletons,  with  a  white  stone  in  their  hand. 

And  they  look'd  as  white  as  the  righteous  ones  that  shall  hereafter  stand 

On  a  sea  of  glass,  when  the  fismament  from  the  roaring  vraves  shall  flee. 

And  the  righteous  Judge  shall  procLum  aloud — "  There  shall  be  no  more  sea  !** 

They  seem'd  as  though  when  m  the  fleidi,  and  now  as  well  in  bone. 

They  were  waiting  for  those  latter  days  when  life  and  death  are  one  ; 

And  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  it  seem'd  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

Upon  the  face  of  the  waters  moved,  for  suddenly  a  word 

In  thunder  burst  upon  mine  ears,  and  the  ocean  it  stood  stiD^ 

As  if  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  its  Creator's  will ; 

And  the  flowing  tides  shrunk  back  with  fear  into  the  bosom  Of  the  deep. 

And  heaved  and  panted  in  her  arms  into  a  fearful  sleep. 

Cold  frothy  drops  of  sweat  and  foam  hung  from  their  trembling  breast. 

As  hangs  the  foam  and  the  chilly  sweat  on  the  frighted  courser  s  cheat. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  voice,  whidi  said, ''  Come  forth,  all  ye  that  bide 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  deep,  come  forth  to  meet  the  Bride." 

And  Ocean  groaned  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  travail  sore. 

For  that  she  must  be  deliver'd  now  of  the  charges  she  had  bore; 

And  then  the  waves  were  roll'd  away  and  gather'd  in  a  heap  ; 

And  I  saw  the  mould);ring  forms  of  nations  all  asleep. 

But  soon  a  rustling  honey  noise  pass'd  On  my  ear,  and  when 

I  turn'd,.  I  saw  an  angel  breathe  Upon  these  shapes  of  men. 

And,  lo,  they  were  renew'd  afresh,  in  spiiit,  flesn,  and  strength  ; 

And  all  were  crowding  round  about,  from  the  sea's  remotest  len^  : 

And  some  were  calling  to  the  depths  to  swallow  them  again  ; 

But  not  a  hole  diQ  ope  its  mouth,  and  silent  was  the  mam. 

And  some  did  call  upon  the  clotids  to  hide  them  from  thfe  eye 

Of  Him  that  sitteth  in  the  skies,  hill  they  passed  heedle^  by. 

And  some  did  call  upon  the  rocks,  and  all  the  mountains  found. 

To  fall  upon  them,  but  they  all  rtstiim^  back  the  sound. 

And  some,  I  thought,  while  yet  they  spake,  were  earrited  up  on  hlgllj 

And  then,  I  thought,  the  sea  and  earth  were  roll'd  up  in  the  sky. 

How  long  this  vision  had  remain'd  upon  my  wilder'd  mind 

I  know  not,  but  just  at  this  time  some  leaves  moved  by  the  wind 

Came  up  and  woke  me ;  and  again,  I  could  not  help  but  think, 

Thev  were  the  fittest  emblems  of  those  scenes  whicn  Time  shall  fithk 

In  the  Ocean  of  Eternity,  when  he  who  gave  them  birth 

Shall  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth. 

And  dry  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  crash  them  like  a  leaf. 

And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  as  the  wind  would  move  a  sheaf. 

Then  may  we  know  that  the  end  is  come,  and  that  Nature's  death  is  near. 

As  we  hear  the  approach  of  Winter's  step,  in  Autumn's  leaves  so  sere. 

Again  the  balmy  breath  of  sleep  upon  my  spirit  pass'd. 
My  thoughts  were  in  the  land  of  dreams,  as  fearful  as  the  last. 
I  thought  I  gazed  on  the  mighty  sun,  descending  in  the  west. 
To  cool  his  hot  and  burning  face,  in  the  soothing  ocean's  breast ; 
He  sunk  beneath  horizon's  bar,  but  on  the  crimson  clouds 
I  saw  a  band  of  glorious  ones,  array'd  in  glistening  shrouds. 
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Mnilled  in  gumentt  long  and  white^— «nd  Mtted  on  a  tlinme. 

With  crown  of  stan  .upon  his  brow,  I  saw  |i  mk|ity  One  ; 

A  thigh-bone  sceptre  in  hia  band,  a  boney  foot  beneath^ 

Hie  scythe  and  hour-glass  at  his  side,  told  that  his  name  was  Death. 

He  pass'd  upon  the  land,  and  the  cries  of  woe  arose. 

And  nations  fell  like  wither'd  leaves,  and  on  the  sceptre  goes ;' 

Undl  an  fell  before  him,  and  then  he  sat  him  down 

Upon  bis  throne  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  assumed  his  starry  cfoWn. 

And  Death  had  conquer'd  all :  then  sung  the  shrouded  fi>rros, 

A  sonff  as  wild  as  die  howling  wind,  when  it  drives  the  midnight  storms  ; 

And  oer  the  silent  wilderness  the  strains  unearthly  ring, 

Piodauning  all  the  world  destroyed,  and  Death,  drelul  Death,  the  King. 

And  lo  a  cry  of  fear  and  dread,  and  the  spectre  band  have  gone. 

And  he,  the  conqueror  and  king,  now  trembled  on  his  ^hrone ; 

A  glorious  light  shone  from  the  east,  the  clouds  afar  were  drifen, 

*'  A  watcher  and  a  holy  one  were  flving  down  fh>m  heaven  1*' 

**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    the  glorious  spirit  cried. 

The  watcher  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  look'd  afar  and  wide ; 

Naught  do  I  hear,  the  watcher  cried,  save  fearful  sighs  and  groans, 

Naught  do  I  see  in  this  sad  knd,  save  graves  and  dead  men's  bones  ; 

But  there  is  one  in  the  distant  west,  of  whom  We  heard  them  sinff. 

Saying  the  world  hath  pass'd  away,  and  Death,  dread  Death,  the  Idng. 

The  Holy  one  is  flitted  by,  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  land, 

A  erown  of  glory  on  his  head,  and  a  red  cross  in  his  hand ; 

And  on  a  shadowy  steed,  pale  as  the  moon's  wan  ray, 

Jteft  of  his  sceptre  and  his  crown,  dread  Death  is  pass'd  away. 

I  look'd  into  the  distant  sky,  for  a  glorious  radiance  shone. 

And  I  saw  seven  lamps  of  fire,  that  bum  before  the  throne. 

And  he  that  sat  up>on  the  throne  was  crown'd  with  a  thorny  wreath. 

And  the  glorious  hierarchy  sung,  '<  Jesus  hath  conquer'd  Death !" 

He  comes  witn  healing  in  his  wings ; — to  the  great  and  bounteous  Giver, 

Be  honour,  glory,  praise,  and  power,  for  ever  and  for  e¥er ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Hy  dream  hath  pass'd  like  the  dusky  clouds,  that  usher  in  the  day. 
But  oblivion's  waters  cannot  wash  its  memory  away* 

V  William  Masow* 


Sta, 
By  inserting  the  above  in  your  in* 
valuable  Magazine,  you  will  oblige  an 
enemy  to  the  Cockney  School  of  Poet- 
ry, and  a  friend  to  the  genuine  in- 
spirations of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Cole* 
ridge,  of  whom  the  world  is  not  wot  thy. 
I  am,  as  is  evident  by  the  inequality 
of  some  of  my  lines,  a  tyro  in  poetictd 
natters,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  regards 
the  practical  part  of  harmony  and  po- 
lish. That  I  cannot  write  narmonl- 
ondy,  I  will  not  say,  but  I  have  not 
the  resolution  to  alter  what  I  have 
once  written ;  and  after  all,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  propriety  of  frittering 
down  a  good  rough  poetical  outline  by 


the  glitter  of  meretricious  ornaments. 
To  such  as  substitute  a  puling  bar- 
mony  of  numbers  for  vigour  of  thought, 
except  in  things  more  particularly  for 
inusie,  IcaAnotsayGodspeed;  indeed, 
a  certain  degree  of  ruggedness  has  iFte* 
quently  a  pleasant  e^t,  rather  than 
otherwise.  You  have  ever  approved 
yourself,  in  my  opinion,  a  judge  df 
genuine  imagination,  and  without  aba«^ 
ting  one  tittle  in  the  applidatibn  of  this 
epithet  to  the  piece  before  you,  I  com« 
mit  it  ihto  your  hands.    I  am, 

S14, 
Your  obedient  humUe  servant, 

William  Masoit* 
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Thb  death  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  has  excited  the 
deepest  regret  in  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Empire.  He  died 
at  a  period  when  all  those  lighter  parts 
of  character  which  are  cherishea  in 
the  levity  and  indulgence  of  high  life, 
had  passed  away ;  when  .the  native 
manliness  and  generosity  of  his  spirit 
were  becoming  more  prominent  day 
by  day ;  and  when^  of  necessity  assu- 
ming a  political  rank,  he  was  giving 
the  strongest  proofs  of  that  decision 
of  character  and  soundness  of  consti- 
tutional principle,  which  are  essential 
to  the  security  of  a  free  monarchy. 

No  public  man  of  his  time  had  gone 
through  a  severer  ordeal  of  national 
opinion  ;  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
vmole  bitterness  of  party ;  the  recesses 
of  his  private  life  had  been  searched 
with  an  inquisitorial  zeal  and  malig- 
nity,  that,  if  there  had  been  guilt, 
must  have  detected  it,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  seed  of  human  resent- 
ment  in  the  bosom  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, must  have  made  him  vindictive. 
But  his  resumption  of  office,  as  it  oc- 
curred with  the  highest  public  sense 
of  his  being  cleared  from  all  the  gross 
calumnies  which  had  laboured  to  de- 
grade, his  official  honour ;  *  so  it  found 
him  still  the  same  generous  and  kindly 
spirit;  utterly  incapable  of  harbouring 
resentment ;  rendered  only  more  de- 
voted to  the  public  service :  appljring, 
till  his  latest  hour,  with  exemplary 
diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  station ; 
and,  by  the  decision  and  int^rity  pf 
his  last  senatorial  act,  the  noble  De- 
claration in  defence  of  the  Church,  at 
once  illustrating  the  native  qualities 
of  his  character,  and  showing  the  na« 
fxoTk  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  him,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of 
Providence  to  give  him  length  of 
days. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  bom  Au- 
gust 16,  1763,  the  second  son  of  their 
Tate  Majesties.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
under  the  eye  of  his  royal  fkther,  who 
maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  diligent  and  pure  discipline  of 
English  domestic  life.  The  princes 
and  princesses  were  employed  m  con- 
stant study,  and  the  acquirement  of 
those  habits  which  belong  to  their 
high  place  in  society. 


His  Royal  Highness  was  intended 
for  the  army.  Prussia  was  the  great 
school  of  tactics,  and  Frederick,  the 
great  Captain  of  the  time.  His  Royal 
Highness  went  through  a  course  of 
military  study  under  the  eye  of  this 
celebrated  master,  and  at  its  dose 
returned  to  take  a  command  in  the 
British  forces. 

He  had  been  created  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  November 
S7,  1784.  The  title  is  old,  and  had 
been  borne  by  -many  characters  of 
distinction  in  the  history  of  Endaod. 

It  is  remarkable  that  its  first  bearer 
was  a  Grerman,  an  Emperor,  and  allied 
with  the  present  Blood  RoyaL 

A.D.  1 190.  The  first  who  eqjoyed 
the  title  of  the  Earl  of  York,  was  Otho, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  Henry, 
surnamed  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  his  time,  by  the  Princess  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
King  of  England :  he  was  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  but  died  with- 
out issue :  he  was  likewise  nephew  of 
King  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  It 
is  observable  that  the  youngest  hro« 
ther  William,  born  at  Winchester, 
was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  his  pre- 
sent  majesty  in  a  direct  line. 

1385.  Edmund  of  Langley,  sur- 
named Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  King 
Edward  III.,  was  Earl  of  Cambridge 
and  Duke  of  York. 

1 40 1.  Ed  ward  Plantagenet,  son  of 
the  former.  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Doke 
of  York,  was  killed  while  valiantly 
fighting  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Agin* 
court,  in  1415,  and  left  no  issue. 

1415.  Richard  Plantagenet,  ne- 
phew of  the  last  Duke,  and  son  of  Rich- 
ard, Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  wa&  be- 
heifded  for  a  conspiracy  against  King 
Henry  V.,  1415,  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  Duke  of  York.  He  b^an  the  fatal 
contest  between  the  two  potent  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  killed 
ftt  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  His  head 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
York,  with  a  paper  crown  on  it,  by 
way  of  derision,  by  Queen  Margare^ 
consort  of  King  Henry  VI. 

1474.  Richard  Plantagenet,  born 
at  Shrewsbury,  second  son  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  was  Duke  of  York,  and 
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murdered  with  his  unfbrtuiiate  bro» 
ther,  Edward  V. 

1495.  Henry,  second  son  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  was  Duke  of  York:  he 
was  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 

1 604.  Charles,  second  son  of  King 
James  I.,  was  Duke  of  York,  after* 
wurds  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

1643.  James,  ^n  of  Charles  I., 
was  the  next  Duke,  afterwards  the 
weak  and  bigoted  James  II. 

1718.  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  Bishop  of 
Osnabarg,  brother  to  King  George  I., 
was  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and 
Earl  of  Ulster. 

1760.  Edward  Augustus,  grand- 
son of  GeorjgeJI.,  and  brother  of 
George  III.,  was  created  Duke  of 
York. 

His  Royal  Highness,  on  his  return' 
from  Germany,  was  one  of  the  mos$ 
popular  men  in  England.  His  stature 
and  oonntenanoe^  manly  and  hand- 
wme,  reminded  the  people  of  the  early 
years  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  ge« 
nuine  kindness  and  good-nature  of 
his  disposition,  breaking  out  through 
all  the  formalities  of  court  life  and 

ginoely  birth,  made  him  equally  the 
vonrite  of  those  who  had  personal  BCm 
cess  to  him^  and  of  die  nation  at  laige. 

But  the  public  interest  was  soon 
exdted  still  more  closely  by  a  trans- 
action which  made  a  great  figure  in 
the  annals  of  the  time. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1789,  Colonel 
Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rich* 
mond,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  mem« 
bers  of  Daubigny's  club  to  the  follow- 
mg  effect : — That  '<  a  report  baring 
been  spread  that  the  Duke  of  York 
said  some  words  had  been  made  use 
of  to  him  (Colonel  L.)  in  a  political 
conTersation  that  no  gentleman  ought 
to  submit  to,"  Colonel  L.  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  speak  to  his  Royal 
Highness  before  the  officers  of  the 
Coldstream  regiment,  to  which  Colo* 
•nel  L.  belongs;  when  he  answered, 
^  that  he  had  heard  them  said  to  Co- 
lonel L.  at  Daubignv's,  but  refused  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  ihe  exi>ression, 
or  the  person  who  had  used  it ;  that 
in  this  situation,  being  perfecdy  ig- 
norant what  his  Royal  Highness  could 
allude  to,  and  not  being  aware  that 
any  such  expression  ever  passed,  he 
(Colonel  L.)  knew  not  of  any  better 
mode  of  clearing  up  the  matter  than 
by  writing  a  letter  to  erery  member 
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of  DanbignT's  Club,  desiring  each  of 
them  to  let  nim  know  if  he  oonld  re« 
collect  any  expression  to  have  been 
used  in  bis  (Colonel  L.'s)  presence, 
which  would  bear  the  construction  put 
U]^n  it  by  his  Roval  Highness ;  and 
in  such  case,  by  whom  the  expression 
was  used. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  dub 
having  given  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  request,  and  the  Duke  still  de« 
dining  to  give  any  farther  explanation 
than  he  h^  done  before  the  officers  of 
the  Coldstream  regiment.  Colonel  Len- 
nox thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
call  upon  his  Royal  Highness  for  the 
satisfaction  due  from  one  gentleman  to 
another.  The  Duke  at  once  waived 
that  distinction  of  rank  of  which  he 
mieht  have  properly  availed  himself, 
and  consented  to  p;ive  Colonel  Lennox 
^e  meeting  reqmred.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  affidr,  as  publish- 
ed by  the  two  seconds.  Lord  Rawdon 
(the  late  Marquis  o;f  Hastings)  and^ 
Lord  Winchelsea  :— 

**  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  already 
known  to  the  public,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  attended  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  and  Lieut.- Colonel  Lennox,  ac- 
companied by  tbe  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
met  at  Wimbledon  Common.  Tbe  ground 
was  measured  at  twelve  paces,  and  both 
parties  were  to  fire  at  a  signal  agreed 
upon.  The  signal  being  given,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Lennox  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed 
his  Royal  Highness's  curl ;  the  Duke  of 
York  did  not  fire.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lennox  observed  that  his  Royal  Higness 
had  not  fired.  Lord  Rawdon  said  it  was 
not  the  Duke*s  intention  to  fire;  his 
Royal  Highness  had  come  out  upon 
Lieut-Colonel  Lennox's  desire  to  give 
him  satisfsction,  and  bad  no  animosity 
against  him.  Lieut-Colonel  Lennox 
pressed  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  fire, 
which  was  declined,  upon  a  repetition  off 
the  reason.  Lord  Winchelsea  then  went 
up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  expressed  bis 
hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  could  have 
;io  objection  to  say,  be  considered  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Lennox  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
couFBge.  His  Royal  Highness  replied, 
that  he  should  say  nothing ;  he  had  come 
out  to  give  Lieut—Colonel  Lennox  satis- 
faction, and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him ; 
if  Lieut- Colonel  Lennox  was  not  satis- 
fied, he  might  fire  again.  Lieut  -  Colonel 
Lennox  said  he  could  not  possibly  fire 
again  at  the  Duke,  as  his  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him.  On 
this  both  parties  left  the  ground.  The 
seconds  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  both 
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p«rdes  bebaved  with  the  most  perfect 
ceolneif  sad  intrepidity. 

•<  Bawdov. 

«  w1nchel8ea.** 

As  soon  as  this  afikir  of  honour  was 
concluded  at  Wimbledon,  two  letters 
were  sent  express  to  town^  one  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  to  the 
Diike  of  Cumberland,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  proceedings ;  and  at  the 
instant  of  the  Duke  of  York's  return^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  filial  atten- 
tion to  the  anxiety  of  his  royal  parents, 
set  off  to  Windsor,  lest  hasty  rumour 
had  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
business. 

Such  was  the  caution  observed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  keep  this  meet« 
ing  with  Colonel  Lennox  a  secret  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  left  hia 
^t  at  Carlton  House,  and  took  a  hat 
belonging  to  some  of  the  household 
with  him.  During  the  whole  of  the 
a&ir,  the  Duke  was  so  composed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  Boyal 
Highness  was  aware  of  being  so  near 
the  anp  of  death.  One  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  this  duel  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  se« 
oond  of  Colonel  Lennox,  was  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Bed- Chamber  to  his 
Majesty;  andhismother.  Lady  Win* 
cheisea,  was  employed  in  reanng  his 
Royal  Highness. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  in  England  being  chal« 
lenged  by  a  subject. 

Of  a  transaction  so  long  past  and  so 
much  canvassed,  scarcely  any  ftirther 
observation  can  be  allowed,  than  on 
the  scandalous  anomaly  of  British 
law,  which  suffers  duelling  in  any 
instance,  or  under  any  pretext  or  pro- 
vocation whatever.  All  principles  of 
law  prohibit  our  taking  revenge  into 
our  own  hands.  It  is  even  to  obviate 
any  seeming  necessity  of  avenging  our 
own  qaarrei  that  law  has  been  ap- 
pointed. For,  what  else  is  it  but  the 
framing  of  a  rule,  to  which,  instead  of 
their  own  me^ns  and  passions,  the 
injured  shall  apply  for  redress?  To 
the  Christian,  au  reyenge  is  prohibitecC 
no  such  word  exists;  he  leaves  bis 
wrongs  to  the  Great  Lawgiver;  and 
being  himself,  like  the  debtor  in  the 
parable,  forgiven  ofienoesinnumerable, 
will  not  dare  to  pursue  his  fellow  of- 
fender with  vinoictiveness.  But  the 
miserable  obliquity  of  our  law,  con- 
demning in  every  case  the  attempt  at 


injury,  allows  mnider  itwif  to  be 

guiltless,  the  moment  the  muTderer 
comes  gravely  to  the  ground  attended 
by  an  accomplice,  and  shoots  with  a 
pistol,  instead  of  stabbing  with  a  knife. 
To  suppose  that  the  mutual  danger  of 
the  parties  alters  the  cas^,  that  the 
murderer  is  less  a  murderer  by  his 
chance  of  being  shot  in  the  attempt ; 
or  that  his  adversary's  being  formally 
called  upon  to  stand  to  be  shot;  or  that 
his  firing  a  pistol  in  return  can  make 
his  own  death  less  the  consequence  of 
the 'challenger's  bullet;  or  can  fairly 
be  exnected  to  have  any  other  efifect 
than  tnat  of  perpetrating  two  murdeis 
inplaceof  one— -all  are  absurdities.  If 
a  housebreaker  is  wounded  in  the  at- 
tempt to  shoot  the  man  in  the  house; 
or  if  he  fairly  defies  him,  bids  him 
fire  awav,  and  then  sends  a  bullet 
through  his  heart,  will  he  be  the  less 
hangdl  for  the  ceremony  ?  But  doeU 
ling  is  to  be  tolerated  for  its  use  in 
keeping  up  good  manners,  and  pr&< 
Tenting  assassination.  How  many  ss- 
sassinations  were  there  in  Sparta  or 
'  in  ancient  Rome  ? — Nomore  than  thoe 
were  duels.  And  as  to  manners,  any 
outcast  of  society,  any  ruffian  whose 
life  is  as  little  worth  as  his  morals,  is 
entitled  to  disturb  and  menace  a  com- 
munity bv  the  privilege  of  the  pistol ; 
to  force  a  life,  which  ten  thousand  like 
his  would  not  repay,  into  the  ehano^ 
improved  by  the  practice  of  murder 
into  the  certainty,  of  a  death  which 
may  leave  a  family  to  ruin  and  ex- 
tinction, or  leave  a  blank  in  the  state, 
or  in  the  world.  Genius,  patriotism^ 
valour,  learning  rare  and  irreparable, 
may  be  the  stake  against  the  existence 
of  a  tavern  bravo  whom  society  loathes, 
but  who  can  split  a  bullet  upon  a  peo^ 
knife. 

The  crime  is  in  the  law.  So  long 
as  duelling'  is  suffered  to  pass  as  the 
test  of  personal  intrepidity,  so  long 
will  it  commit  its  murders.  Shame 
is  bitter,  and  men  will  rather  run  the 
hazard  of  blood  than  drink  this  cup* 
But  let  the  law  once  plainly  commsnd 
that  duelling  shall  not  be  considered 
a  test  of  courage,  but  an  act  of  mur- 
der— as  it  is  so  before  God,  and  should 
be  before  man — and  duelling  will  be 
no  more.  And  within  a  docen  yesn» 
men  will  lift  their  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  the  criminal  >g^^ 
of  the  law  which  could  have  snifered 
it,  and  the  Gothic  and  barbarian  bru- 
tality by  which  it  could  have  beev 
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empkmd*  If  tfaflradMnldooinelbrth 
one  mcmn  «&d  ncrad  algiintioD  of 
thepnncuileof  eeremonioas  Ki^^pi^f^d 
and  pintolijngby  etiquette— a  kw  that, 
in  ail  caaei  of  dvellmfe  no  matter  how 
f onnal,  tbe  parties,  both  ehallenger 
and  challenged,  should  be  hanged, 
and  the  aeoooda  transported  fiir  IiSh- 
duplling  would  not  be  felt  to  be  a  ne« 
MoaBiy  teat  of  jwrsonal  fiimneaa,  no 
noie  than  ooinuig  woold  be  of  sol- 


Under  the  cirenmstaneea  of  law,  as 
by  fannian  follj  it  now  stands,  Colo* 
nel  Lennox  ooiud.not  avoid  donand* 
iog  some  kind  of  personal  amehde. 
I&  Boyal  Highness  at  onoe  waived 
all  rights  arising  from  hjs  rank,  told 
the  Cdonel  that,  when  off  parade,  he 
wore  a  brown  ooat,  and  in  eonseqnenoe 
went  out  merely  to  be  shot  at ;  for  it 
was,  as  it  afterwaids  anpeared,  his  in- 
tention not  to  fire.  The  Colonel's  in* 
tention  was  of  a  different  nature,  fbr 
his  bullet  grased  the  Duke's  temple. 
Cobnel  Lennox,  however,  was  not  yet 
appeased,  for  he  demanded  a  council 
tt  the  Coldstream  officers  on  the  quea- 
don,  **  Whether  he  had  behaved  in 
the  late  dupute  as  beeame  a  gendeman 
and  an  oflSeer?"  The  meeting  took 
two  dnya  to  deliberate,  and  at  len^, 
after  a  long  and  duteous  discussion, 
came  to  the  curiously  equivocal  reso« 
latioD— That  nib§efuenii^  to  the  16th 
of  Mar,  the  day  of  the  meeting  at 
the  orderly  room,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox  had  betikved  with  courage, 
but,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  not  with  judgment. 

In  1791,  his  Royal  Hignness  mar« 
lied  the  daughter  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia.  She  waiy  a  harmless  but  an 
eccentric  little  woman,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary ^Midness  for  cats  and  dogs, 
some  indications  of  the  German  seve- 
rity of  fiunUy  etiquette,  which  gave 
her  honaehola  the  air  of  Potsdam,  and 
but  a  slight  share  of  those  attractions 
wfajdi  might  retain  the  regards  of  a 
husband — young,  a  soldier,  and  a 
prince. 

The  pecuniary  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  court  gave  a  stri- 
king idea  of  the  moderation  with 
whidi  mrineely  marriaaes  are  con- 
dbeted  m  the  land  of  tne  Frederica. 
The  wh^e  royal  dower  furnished  by 
Pnnsiawaa  L.90,000,  and  even  thu 
prudent'  sum  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
Princess's  dying  before  the  Duke,  to 
be  duly  repaid  to  Prussia,    ^he  Prin* 
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waa  to  have  L.SU,000  besides 
from  Engknd,  L.600  to  buy  jewels, 
a  prifate  purse  of  L.4000  a-year,  and 
a  jointure  of  L.8000  a-year,  with  a 
reaidence  and  an  establishment    This 
was  a  severe  baigsin,  in  which  Eng* 
land  paid  as  usnsl  for  both  parties,, 
and  from  which  resulted  notning  to 
the  nation  nor  to  the  Duke,    l^ere 
weie  no  ofipring  by  the  marriage, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  uneasy  and 
foimal  intercourse,  a  sepsration  took 
place.    The  Duchess  died  some  years 
ago.    On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage, 
L.25,000  a-year  were  added  to  we 
Duke's  original  pension  of  L.IS,0(K). 
But  now  a  new  scene  had  opened  in 
Europe,  in  which  every  man  had  his 
share  of  interest    France,  rotten  to 
the  cote  by  the  long  corruption  of  the 
court  and  the  nobuitv — a  corruption 
unchecked,  nay,  stimulated  by  Popery, 
a  religion  of  ceremonial  and  mockery, 
of  opulent  idleness  and  untenable  su- 
perstition—became  the  sudden  wonder 
and  terror  of  Europe.  There  had  risen 
up  in  Paris  a  school  of  literature,  fa- 
shionable and  dictatorial  in  its  first 
deg^ree,  profli^te  and  sensual  in  its 
second,  rebelhous  and  atheistic  in  its 
third.    A  pure  religion  would  have 
defied  its  attacks  by  its  purity ;  but 
what  defence  against  the  scoffer  was 
to  be  found,  in  the  painted  and  em- 
broidered fooleries  of  French  papistry  ? 
what, answer  to  wit  and  historic  re- 
search, in  legends,  pious  frauds,  and 
gross,  empty,  unscriptund  pomps  and 
vanities?  what  overthrow  of  acute  in- 
vestigation and  every-day  experience, 
sharpened  by  scorn,  in  the  miraculous 
doings  of  bones  and  rags— in  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris,  and  the  voyages  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto  ?  The  Gallican 
Church  was  baffled  in  all  its  attempta 
to  repel,  even  by  authority,  this  inces- 
sant pdting  of  contempt    It  dared 
not  appeal  to  Soipture,  for  of  Scripture 
it  had  closed  the  volume  equally  on 
itself  and  the  nation ;  it  shrank  from 
argument,  and  the  age  was  too  much 
on  the  alert  for  the  axe  and  the  fagot 
The  verv  infidel  carried  Scripture  in 
his  hand  into  the  controversy,  and 
proved,  in  the  teeth  of  this  decrepit 
Church,  that  it  was  ignorant  of  tne 
very  doctrines  which  it  professed;  that 
it  had  abandoned  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  fictions  of  Rome ;  that 
in  holy  water  and  incense,  purgatories 
and  processions,   it  had  smothered 
Christianity. 
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Truth  is  inesiBtihle,  1st  it  tpring  wir.      She  honounhljr  jmd  wisely 
from  whit  source  it  majy  and  here  the  shraiik  from  miof  to  the  calamitiee 
truA  drove  the  falsehood  nttniy  oat  of  Burspe   that   immiiifie   increaae 
of  Uie  field.    The  whole  body  of  the  which  must  be  Inflictwl  by  the  en- 
higher  ranks  were  of  ojanion  with  the  trance  of  the  power,  valour,  and  in«* 
whole  body  of  the  Uteratt ;  and  the  dignation  of  the  British  Empire  into 
populace^  as  icnorant  of  the  Scriptures  any  war-field   of  human   atruggle. 
as  either^  exiutingly  followed  the  tx«  Bound  by  old  alliance  to  Germany, 
ample  of  their  masters.     But  tiie  which  had  been  attacked ;  diigUBted 
overthrow  of  falsehood  is  not  neess*  and  shocked  as  she  was,  by  the  eroel 
sarily   the   establishment  of  truth,  indignities  ofl&red   to  the   innocent 
Christianity  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Royal  Family  of  France ;  conscious  of 
Scriptures   alone.     In  France,   the  the  porils  arising  from  the  nei^^ibour-t 
Scriptures  had  been  shut  up  for  a  ingpresau»of  triumphant  Jaaobinism, 
hundred  years.    The  exile  of  the  Fro-  aim  even  sufiering  oay  by  day  insults 
testant  Church  by  the  revocation  of  to  her  Constitution,  and  i]]duries  to  her 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686— an  in«  public  interests  more  than  enough  to 
friugement  of  religion,  humanity,  and  have  justified  the  sternest  retaliation, 
kingly  honour,  of  the  blackest  hue  England  yet  abstsined  from  all  hosti« 
almost  even  in  the  records  of  Popery  lity,  interposed  only  to  mitigate  the 
—-the  death  of  thousands — the  plun-i  angry  pride  of  the  German  Courta, 
der  and  perpetual  banishment  of  a  and  the  furious  reven^  of  France ;  to 
million  and  a  half  of  loyal  subjects,  save  the  Royal  Faxmly,  if  possible, 
had  given  over  France  to  Romanism,  from  the  Revidudonary  axe,  and  to 
and  the  Bible  was  thenceforth  a  sealed  preserve  the  hope  of  peace,  buried  aa 
book  by  authority.    The  scomers  of  it  was  under  the  ruins  of  society, 
the  Romish  Church  knew  no  other  Germany  had  been  at  war  with 
source  of  religion,  and  they  became  Fiance  a  year  befinre  the  first  hostili- 
utter  infidels.    Infidelity  is  an  active  ties  of  England.    The  failure  of  the 
principle.    It  could  not  lie  idle  when  Duke  of  Brunswick's  csmpaign,  the 
die  plunder  of  the  throne  and  the  no«  work  of  presumption,  ignorance,  and 
biMty  lay  ^ttering  before  its  eye;  perhaps  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  easiness  of  the  conquest  excited  some  of  his  subordinates,  gave  a  fatal 
the  lust  of  spoil;  and  Paris,  with  strength  to  the  Revolution*    With  « 
France  in  its  train,  with  one  accord.  Jacobin,  or  with  a  Jacobin  govem- 
and  with  a  single  blow,  struck  down  men^  strength  is  right ;    the  only 
the  monarchy.    The  activity  of  the  question  that  decides  public  aggres^ 
infidel  spirit  was  still  in  full  swins.  sion,  is  whether  there  is  power  enough 
The  plunder  of  Franee  waa  a  pre]u&  to  carry  it  through.   France,  exulting 
to  the  plunder  of  Burette.    The  Re«  in  unexpected   vietoiv,   now  threw 
public  declared  war  against  property  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  world- 
through  the  world,  with  *•  Guerre  HoUand  was  invaded  in  open  and 
aux  palais"  inscribed  on  its  banners ;  contemptuous  defiance  of  treaty.   The 
it  less  marched  than  rushed  from  dose  and  essential  connexion  between  , 
battle  to  battle,  where  it  less  conquer-  the  Dutch  and  England  was  so  well 
ed  than  crushed  all  resistance  by  its  known  to  Europe,  that  an  invasion  of 
multitude.    With  one  country  alone,  Hdhmd  difiered  only  in  the  act,  firom 
it  exhibited  some  reluctance  to  enter-  an  invsaion  of  Kent.    It  was  a  direct 
ing  into  war.    That  country  was  Eng-  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
land,  and  that  rductance  arose  not  The  eyes  o£  the  British  Empire 
from  prudence,  for  France  was  mad  were  at  length  unbound  from  that 
at  the  time,  not  from  principle,  for  she  vdl  which  me  hands  of  Jacobinism 
was  a  scomer  of  all  fidelity  to  nation-  had  been  so  long  twining  round  them. 
al  compacts ;  but  from  a  belief  that  Liberty  and  Equality,  h^owed  names 
Revolution  was  already  working  its  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Con- 
way in  the  heart  of  England,  and  stitution,  were  found  to  be  the  mere 
that  a  few  years  or  months  more  of  watdiwords  for  the  infinite  impostures 
intercourse  would  see  the  British  Re-  and  cnieltiea  of  Inreligion,  let  loose 
public  standing  side  by  side  in  blood  widi  Uje  torch  and  the  dagger  in  iu 
and  conflagration  with  the  naked  fury  hands.    The  rights  of  man. were  the 
of  France.  privilege  of  universal  robbery  and 
Yet  England  was  slow  to  enter  into  bloodshed ;  and  the  Grand  paciiica- 
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iMfoe  of  everj  Stele  that  eoaU  be 
atfvcnd  md  omhed  in  liie  gnwpef 
tiw  moit  ibuimmIw  and  gigantie 
dwpe  of  ambiliiaBi  tfitt  Suope  had 


The  entraat^  of  the  State  of  HoU 
land  for  aanstaner  wia  anawered  with 
henoor  and  promptitude,  and  £ng«i 
hmdy  bound  by  treatj  to  protect  the 
indepoidenee  of  her  allj,  at  length 
declared  irar.  Her  first  eflfinrts  were 
flueoeeafel;  the  French  wcfe  driven 
ont  of  HoUand^and  in  a  aeriea  of  fierce 
enconntersy  in  whidi  diey  £elt  the 
T>^li«H  intrepidity,  that  had  so  often^ 
npim  the  same  plains,  made  them  for* 
gitivea  beifote,  were  dri?eii  through 
Austrian  Flanders,  and  forced  oyer 
their  own  frontier.  They  were  fbU 
lowed.  The  great  fortified  cities,  the 
"iron  banier  of  France,"  erected  by 
Vauban,  were  besieged  end  taken^  and 
the  road  to  the  capital  was  kid  open 
to  a  Tietonoos  army  of  an  hunted 
dionsand  men. 

Tfaia  was  one  of  the  most  Inilliant 
d^paigns  nnce  Marlborough;  and^ 
dadiedand  extinguished  n  its  honours 
are  by  the  subsequent  diviAons  and 
ruin  of  the  great  entetpriae,  its  me* 
uory  ougjit  not  to  be  foraotten  among 
the  triumphs  of  Engiand.  In  March 
1703,  at  tne  landing  of  the  first  Bri> 
tish  brigade  in  Holland,  the  Frendi 
were  maaten  of  almost  the  whi^  oouui- 
try  north  firom  the  Texd.  In  July, 
they  had  been  driven  from  every  point 
of  ttielr  conquests  since  the  b^inning 
of  the  war ;  the  invaders  were  found 
unable  to  make  head  against  invasion, 
and  their  scattered  and  dispirited  corps 
looked  on  and  saw  their  fortresses  fall 
one  by  one.  Hie  siege  of  Valen^ 
dennes,  the  principal  bulwark  of 
France  on  the  norths  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  British,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  its  attack  and  capture 
eshibited  the  native  gallantrv  €i  the 
troops  in  the  most  disungnianed  de^ 

gree. 

The  pereonal  intrepidity  of  their 
commander  hsA  never  been  question- 
ed;  but  it  has  been  the  popular  ha- 
bit to  ^eak  sli^tingly  of  his  military 
dtilL  It  is  not  out  purpose  to  enter 
into  discussion  on  such  sul](jects.  Yet 
those  who  pronounce  this  judgment 
should  have  first  looked  over  the  map 
of  that  most  difficult  and  extensive 
country,  which  the  army,  headed  by 
his  Royal  Highnessi  cleared  of  an  ene- 


nnr's  footitepa  within  three  months! 
The  French  fought  deq[»erately,  yet 
they  saw  tfieir  conquests  forced  from 
them  in  every  battle.  They  weremas-i 
ters  of  the  country :  every  mill*race» 
fannohottse,  rivulet,  and  vUla^  waa 
familiar  to  them,  uid  turned  into  a 
oentre  of  resistance;  yet,  with  all 
their  multitudes,  the  trained  soldien 
of  the  former  royal  army,  with  the 
population  of  France  at  their  back, 
and  the  guillotine  recruiting  for  them 
in  every  town  of  a  territory  of  thirty 
millions  of  men,  the  Republicans  were 
driven  back  into  Fnnoe,  tamed,  and 
tracking  every  step  they  took  with 
blood  £awn  by  British  steeL 

From  what  has  been  since  known 
of  the  state  of  Prance  at  this  day« 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  mardi 
to  Paris"  would  thai  have  been  the 
great,  as  it  would  have  been  the  prac« 
tieable,  policy.  There  was  no  force 
between  Valenciennes  and  the  very 
throne  of  the  Revolution.  Paris  lay 
in  helpless  terror.  The  Republican 
aovemment  saw  the  sword  of  Europe 
flashing  in  their  eyes.  The  peasantry 
were  dienated  by  the  merciless  ex« 
tortions  of  robbery  under  colour  of 
law.  The  finends  of  the  dd  govern- 
ment>  still  powerful,  were  prepared 
to  give  wei^t  to  the  blow  that  waa 
to  crudi  the  head  of  the  tyranny.  In 
England,  the  voice  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen,  and  among  them  of 
that  diatinguiahed  Minister— who  has 
had  the  fortune  to  see  his  early  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  so  splendidly  real- 
ised, even  under  his  own  administr^ 
tiion — was  loud  for  finishing  the  war 
by  this  one  consummate  blow. 

But  the  appointed  time  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe,  and  the  puniah- 
ment  of  the  Revolution^  was  not  yet 
at  hand.  There  was  a  mightier  than 
human  will  in  the  protraction  of  that 
deadly  struggle,  in  which  revolution- 
ary France,  after  covering  the  Conti- 
nent widi  slaughter,  ¥ra8  to  bear  the 
accumulated  wrath  at  once  of  man 
and  Heaven. 

The  day  that  saw  the  Frendi  flag 
lowered  on  the  works  of  Valenciennes, 
was  the  last  of  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined armiea.  After  long  diaeusstons 
in  the  idlied  camp  on  the  next  step 
of  the  campaign,  the  British  were 
marched  to  the  attadL  of  Dunkirk, 
whose  capture  was  to  have  afforded  a 
place  of  arms  and  a  post  for  the  com- 
munication with  England.    The  Bri- 
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tish  formed  the  8iege>  covered  by  an  turn ;  they  hadadojpted  a  new  Bystenr 

Austrian  and  Hanorerian  corpe^  to  of  war,  bloodr  ana  waatefiil  in  tfie 

prevent  distorbance  from  the  enemy  most  fri^tfiu  d^;ree.    Contemptu* 

m  the  field.    But  that  fortune^  wMcn  ous  of  military  adence,  and  knowing 

is  so  seldom  offered  a  second  time  to  but  the  single  tactiqae  of  wearing  oat 

either  men  or  armies,  was  past.  France  the  enemy  by  incessant  battle — the 

had  recovered  from  her  terror.    The  tactique  ca   liarbarism— but  sure  to 

Jacobin  government,  respited  from  in«  succeed,  the  Lev^en-maaae  supplied 

stant  extmction,  had  roused  up  all  the  the  myriads .  that  were  to  feei  the 

mad  energies  of  the  Revolution.    The  slaughter ;  and  the  French  Generals^ 

Lev^-en- masse  was  called  out,  and  conscious  that  the  only  question  asked 

the  Nation  took  the  field.  by  Jacobinism  was,  "  Whether  they 

In  the  public  experience  of  the  late  had  conquered  ?"  and,  with  no  alter«i 

war,  when  battks  were  fought  on  a  native  but  triumph  or  the  scaffidd, 

gigantic  scale,  we  can  scarcely  com-  drove  their  multitudes  on  the  cannon 

prehend  how  operations  of  the  mag-  of  the  enemy.    Pichegru  now  com- 

nitude  and  importance  of  those  requi-  manded  the  French  in  Flanders.     He 

red  fh>m  the  Duke  of  York's  army,  had  been  ^educated  a  monk  ;  had,  in 

could  have  been  hazarded  with  so  the  new  prospects  of  the  Revolution, 

small  a  force.    His  whole  strengdi  thrown  ofi'the  cowl;  and,  b)r  intelli- 

would  scarcely  have  flumished  a  rear-  gence  and  intrigue,  had  c^tained  the 

guard  to  a  modem  army.     He  was  evil  confidence  of  his  government, 

probably  never  in  command  of  20,000  The  Duke  of  Ycark,  at  the  head  of 

British.     What  they  had  done  had  the  British,  attacked  him.    From  the 

been  the  work  of  that  invincible  bold*  firing  of  the  first  shot,  until  the  cloae 

ness  which  has  characterised  the  Bri-  of  the  campaign,  was  almost  one  ub« 

tish  soldiery  fb)m  the  days  of  Crecy  intermitted  omflict.    From  the  mid- 

and  Poictiers.    They  had  forced  their  die  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Mmj, 

way  in  the  campaign,  a  firont  of  steel  there  were  no  less  than  six  great  bat« 

and  fire,  through  the  enemy's  batta-  ties*     In  the  first  four,  the  Britiib 

lions,  by  the  merer  shock  ot  compact  were  mastere  of  the  field.    But  the 

strength  and  courage:  The  burning  whole  power  of  the  Revolution  was  at 

nudeua  and  head  of  a  vast  train  <«  stake ;  the  French  army  was  reinfbr* 

strength,  which  fioated  on  after  them  oed  hour  by  hour ;  the  repulse  of  to>» 

in  easy  si>lendour.  day  wss  only  a  signal  for  an  attack 

But  twice  their  number  could  not  with  twice   the  force  to-moRow.~- 

have  adequately  formed  the  siege  of  Even  victory  brought  its  losses.    The 

Dunkirk,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  British,   wasted    with   fatigue    and 

of  the  Continent,  and  memorable  for  wounds,  thinned  in  their  numbers^ 

the  obstinacy  of  its  defences.  The  first  and  despairing  of  final  success  in  a 

shell  was  scsrcely  thrown,  when  the  struggle  with  fresh  thousands  that 

French  trumpets  were  heiurd  behind,  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  at 

Hauchard,  the  Republican  Greneral,  length  decided  on  retreat,  and  r^oo* 

had  burst  upon  the  covering  armies,'  tantly  moved  towards  the  coast,  fi^t« 

and  utterly  routed  both  Austrian  and  -  ing  at  every  step,  and  sunoundedby 

Hanoverian.    The  British,  dispersed  the  enemy,  exulting  in  the  secore 

and  embarrassed  by  the  siege,  were  hope  of  their  destruction, 

looked  on  as  an  easy  prey.    But  the  Pich^;ru  had  alresdy  pronounced 

experience  that  was  to  be  so  often  re-  them  his  captives,  whenne  found  that 

peated,  here  taught  the  French  how  a  British  force  had  landed,  and  waa 

little  die  aspect  of  British  ruin  may  in  fuU  march  to  reinforoe  the  Duke, 

be  connected  with  Fjrench  victory.  Ten  thousand  men,  under  the  late 

The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  British  Marquis  of  Hastings,  had  anrived  from 

met  the  enemy  in  the  field.     Hau*  England.    In  that  army,  we  believe, 

chard  was  dc«eated.     The  Jacobin  the  future  conqueror  of  France  and 

government,  furious  at  this  discomfi-  Napoleon  made  his  first  campaign, 

ture,  ordered  him  to  Paris,  and  sent  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitted 

him  to  the  guillotine.  for  the  commencement  of  a  hero's 

The  campaign  of  1794  opened  with  career.    The  march  of  this  detach- 

a  Bueoession  of  desperate  encounters,  ment  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

in  which  the  French  were  constantly  displays  of  dexterity  and  discipline 

defeated.    But  the  scale  was  now  to  in  a  war  abounding  with  the  highest 
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eAirlB  of  loUienhip/  The  oonntry 
ms  completely  in  the  hands  off  the 
F^endi.  Natmally  difficulty  its  dif- 
ficndty  was  fbnnidably  increased  by 
the  presenoe  of  an  enemy  ^ roYerbially 
actire,  wd.now  flushed  with  victory. 
But  the  British  cat  their  way ;  and 
with  this  reinforcemoit  the  Doke  of 
York  repelled  the  advance  of  the 
Flench^  and  kept  the  field.  The  war 
wis  protracted  throogh  the  year^  the 
French  still  pooring  down  fresh  ar- 
mies ;  but  the  sllies  were  already  ex- 
hauled^  and  the  British  had  no  alter- 
natiye  but  retreat. 

In  April  1795,  they  re-embarked  in 
the  Weser,  and  abandoned  the  Low 
Countries  to  an  enemy  fighting  on 
their  own  soil,  sustained  by  an  innu- 
merable population^  and  urged  on  to 
battle  at  once  by  enthusiasm  and  by 
revolutionary  terror. 

In  1 799,  the  extortions  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Holland  woe  supposal  to 
have  at  length  excited  a  desire  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  A  new  expedition  was 
firmed,  and  in  August,  a  British  force 
cf  nearly  90,000  troops,  with  a  Russian 
of  15,000,  landed  at  the  Helder.  The 
RnsBiana  were  brave,  but  their  want 
of  discipline  rendered  them  worse  than 
naeless.  They  had  moved  on  as  the 
vanguard  in  the  first  action  of  the  19th 
of  September,  and  had  driven  the  ene- 
my before  them  for  some  time.  Ha- 
ving taken  possession  of  one  of  the 
Isige  Dutdi  villages,  and  conceiving 
that  the  French  had  wholly  retired, 
they  sat  down  to  cook  their  dinners. 
The  enemy  soon  received  intelligence 
of  this  state  of  things,  advanced  noise- 
lessly, till  they  had  surrounded  ibe 
village,  and,  at  a  signsl,  rushed  in. 
The  Russians  were  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  Their  arms  were  found 
pued  in  the  streets, — the  chief  part  of 
the  troops  asleep, — and  none  on  the 
alertbut  those  who  were  employed  pre- 
paring the  dinner.  Almost  Uie  wnole 
number  were  made  prisoners.  That 
morning  was  computed  to  haie  cost  the 
snny  no  less  than  10,000  men.  The 
French  now  rushed  on  the  British  bat- 
talians,  which,  unsusoecting  their  ap- 
proach, had  to  fight  tneir  way  back  to 
the  camp*  But  a  severe  revenge  was  ta- 
ken in  a  few  days  after,— if  revenge 
could  be  an  equivalent — by  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  French  line,  in 
which  it  was  beaten  at  all  points,  with 
a  loss  of  nearly  5000  men.  Amsterw 
dsm  now  lay  open  to  the  Duke.  But 
the  o!>jectB  of  tne  expedition  were  al^ 


ready  hopelsis.  The  North  of  Ger«i 
many  had  not  stirred,— the  country 
was  fomid  passive,— the  French  were 
receiving  sdditional  strength  hourly, 
—and  the  British  army  was  without 
the  numbers  or  the  material  to  advance 
through  a  territory;  intersected  by  ca* 
nals,  and  fortified  at  every  step.  An 
armistice  was  agreed  on,  and  the  Duke 
withdrew  his  umy.  Eighteen  thou* 
sand  French  and  Batavians,  prisoners 
in  England,  were  returned  ;  and  an 
expedition  closed,  whidi  at  once  gave 
evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  the  hopelessness  of  making 
an  impression  on  Fraooe  through  Hd- 
land. 

The  iruitlessness  of  these  campaigns 
rendered  the  Commander-in-Chief  un- 
popular. But  they  imquestionably  had 
orored  no  sufficient  test  of  military 
knowledge.  The  greatest  names  of 
the  times,  at  the  head  of  vast  armies, 
had  been  foiled  by  the  unwearied  fury 
of  the  French.  The  novelty  of  the 
war,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
country,  would  have  been  trying  to 
the  brightest  military  genius.  But  the 
inadequacy  of  the  force  was  the  great 
embanassment  Times  and  tactica 
are  now  dban^.  What  British  offi* 
cer  would  again  place  himself  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  face  of  France,  with 
but  80,000  men  ?  Whether  the  Duke 
of  York  possessed  the  ability  of  a  ge- 
neral, is  now  an  unimportant  question ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  he  never 
was  fairly  placed  in  drcumstsnces  to 
make  the  trial, — ^that  noliring  officer, 
of  whatever  genius,  would  now  take 
the  command,  under  such  disadvan* 
tages, — and  that  probably  no  officer  in 
Europe  would  have  escaped  failure, 
where  it  was  the  imputed  crime  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  have  failed. 

In  1803,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
again  brought  before  the  country,  in  a 
correspondence  with  his  present  Ma* 
jesty,  relative  to  the  military  rank  of 
the  Heir  Apparent.  The  Frince  of 
Wales's  application  was  made  from 
the  naturu  generosity  and  e^Uantry  of 
his  character.  The  refussi  proceeded 
from  the  ministry,  on  the  intelligible 
and  constitutional  principle  of  not 
placing  the  command  of  any  large  por- 
tion of  the  military  force  of  the  empire^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sor to  the  Crown,— a  principle  which 
could  never  be  less  invidiously  assert- 
ed, than  at  the  time  when  the  loyalty 
of  the  illustrious  personage  in  ques- 
tion was  80  much  above  all  imputation. 
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,  Itie  oontespondenoe  wu  cttnM  on 
throogh  the  medium  df  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
topic,  the  tank  Of  the  writer,  and  the 
^tfirit  and  ability  of  the  letters,  excited 
t  strong  interest,  whidi,  as  we  beliero 
it  has  not  yet  perish^,  we  may  gra-i 
tify,  by  the  republication  (tf  those  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  condu«< 
ding  letter  of  his  present  M^esty. 

• 

**  Hatie  GnatdM,  OcL  ^  ldO& 
''  Deabest  BaoTHEa, 

'*  Nothing  but  an  extraordinary  press 
of  basiness  wouJd  bave  prevented  me 
from  acknowledging  sooner  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant,  which  I  received,  while  at 
Oatlands,  on  Monday  evening; 

<*  X  trust  that  you  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  my  affection  for  you,  which  has 
existed  siuce  our  most  tender  years,  not 
to  be  assured  of  the  satisfaction  I  have 
felt,  and  ever  must  feel,  in  forwarding, 
when  in  my  power,  every  desire  or  oh- 

i'ect  of  yours;  and,  therefore,  will  believe 
low  much  I  must  regret  the  Impossibi- 
lity there  is,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
of  my  executing  your  wishes  of  laying  the 
representation  contained  in  your  letter 
before  his  Majesty. 

^  Suffer  me,  my  dearest  Brother,  as 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  properly  give 
you,  to  recall  to  your  memory  what  pass- 
ed upon  the  same  subject,  soon  after  his 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  place 
me  at  me  head  of  the  army ;  and  I  have 
no.  doubt  that,  with  your  usnal  candour, 
yon  will  yourself  see  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  my  declining  it 
.    *'  In  tbe  year  ]  7S^  upon  a  general  pro^ 
motion  taloag  place,  at  your  instance  I 
delivered  a  letter  from  you  to  his  Majes- 
ty, uiging  your  pretensions  to  promotion 
in  the  army;  to  which  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  answer,  that  before  he  had  ap- 
pointed you  to  the  command  of  the  lOch 
Light  Dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be 
fully  explained  to  you  what  his  sentiments 
were  with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales 
entering  into  the  army,  and  the  public 
ground  upon  which  he  could  never  admit 
of  your  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or 
of  your  being  promoted  in  the  service. 
And  his  Majesty,  at  the  same  time,  add- 
ed his  positive  command  and  iiyuncHons  tO 
me,  never  to  mention  this  subject  again 
to  him,  and  to  decline  being  the  bearer 
of  any  application  of  the  same  nature, 
should  it  be  proposed  to  me ;  which  mes- 
sage I  was,  of  course,  under  the  neceasi- 
ty  of  delivering  to  you,  and  have  con- 
stantly made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct 
ever  since ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofeof 
affection  and  considemtion  towards  me 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  never 
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AUowed  me  to.  beeome  a  party  in  thia 
bnsiness* 

**  Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fairly  and 
candidly,  what  has  passed,  I  tniatyon  wiA 
see  that  there  can  be  no  grounds  for  the 
apprehension  expressed  in  tl^e  latter  part 
of  your  letter,  that  any  slnr  can  attach  to 
yoor  character  as  an  officer^-partieularly 
as  I  recollect  your  mentiomng  to  me 
yourself,  on  the  day  on  which  you  recei- 
ved the  notification  of  your  appointment 
to  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  the  <^p]ana- 
tion  and  condition  attached  to  it  by  hia 
Majesty ;  and  therefore,  surely,  you  must 
be  satisfied,  that  your  not  being  advanced 
in  military  rank,  proceeds  entirely  from 
his  Majesty's  sentiments  respecting  the 
high  rank  you  hold  in  the  State,  and  not 
from  any  impression  unfavourable  to  yon. 
— Believe  me  ever,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  dearest  brother, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 
(Signed)        *•  F&euerick. 

*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 


**  Jlone  GueardftOcUll, 
^  My  Dear  Brothbb, 

"  I  HAVE  this  moment,  upon  my  arri^ 
val  in  town,  found  your  letter,  and  lose 
no  time  in  answering  that  part  of  It 
which  appears  to  me  highly  necessary 
should  be  clearly  understood* 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  Brother,  you  muat 
give  me  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  that,  upon 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  perfectly  re- 
collect your  having  yourself  told  me,  at 
Carlton  House,  in  the  year  1793;  on  the 
day  on  which  you  was  informed  of  his 
Majesty's  having  acquiesced  in  your  re- 
quest of  being  appointed  to  the  cona- 
mand  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  of  which  Sir  William  Pitt  was 
then  Colonel,  the  message  and  condition 
which  was  delivered  to  you  from  hia 
Majesty,  and  which  his  Majesty  repeat- 
ed to  me,  in  the  year  1795,  as  mention, 
ed  in  my  letter  of  Thursday  last ;  and  I 
have  the  fullest  reason  to  know,  that 
there  are  others  to  whom,  at  that  time, 
you  mentioned  the  same  circumstance; 
nor  have  I  the  least  recollection  of  yovr 
having  dented  it,  when  I  delivered  to  you 
the  King's  answer,  as  I  should  eertainly 
have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  recall 
to  your  memory,  what  you  had  told  me 
yourself  In  the  year  179& 

*<  No  conversation  whatever  passed 
between  us,  as  yon  justly  remark,  in  the 
year  1796,  when  Sir  William  Pitt  was 
promoted  to  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards* 
whkh  was  done  in  consequence  of  what 
was  arranged  in  1796,  upon  your  first 
appointment  fo  the  10th  Light  Dragoona ; 
and  I  conceive,  that  your  mentlonmg  in 
your  letter  my  having  stateda  conversation 
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ft»lMeve]Mti«4b«t««tnus  in  1796^imi« 
hvte  aiiMn  from  aone  minpprebeRftioD, 
M  I  do  not  4*d  thai  y%n  ever  adTWtflil 
to  in  mj  letter. 

<*  I  hAYe  tbMigl^t  it  doe  to  «i  both, 
■^  dew  Brother,  tbiu  A1U7  to  replj  to 
tlKiee  pflitf  eC  your  letter  in  wlueh  jroa 
•ppeer  to  hftve  mistaken  mine ;  but,  at 
I  MCI  totaBf  wnecqiMiinted  wkh  the  cer* 
Rspondeooe  which  he«  taken  pleee  upon 
this  solijeet^  I  mnstdeeline  entering  anj 
finther  into  it— Inmnm  e?er«  dear  Bio* 
thei^  with  the  greatest  troth, 

**  Your  most  affsctionate  Brother, 
(Signed)    *'  Fbewvck.*' 

"  Bwae  Chtardi,  Od.  13. 

'  *■  I  HAVE  seoetved  yoitr  letter  this 
moming^  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  70a 
think  that  I  have  misooooeiTed  the  mean* 
mg  of  your  first  letter,  the  whole  tenor 
of  wfajchy  and  the  military  promotion 
iriiich  gave  riae  to  it,  led  me  naturally 
to  snppoee  yonr  desire  was  that  I  shonld 
apply  to  his  Mijesty  in  my  official  capa- 
city, to  give  you  military  rank  to  which 
njght  he  attached  the  idea  of  sohseqoent 


^  That  I  ftrand  myself  under  the  ne- 
eeanty  of  declioai^  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  pointed  orders,  as  I  explained 
to  yon  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  mst ;  bat 
fimn  your  letter  of  to-day  I  am  to  nnder- 
stand,  that  yoor  object  is  not  militsry 
ank,  bnt  that  a  post  shonld  be  allotted 
to  yoo,  upon  the  present  emeigencyt 
soifahle  to  your  situation  in  the  State. 

"  This  I  conceive  to  be  purely  a  poli- 
tieal  consideration,  and  as  such,  totally 
eat  of  my  department ;  and  as  I  have  nipst 
carefiiUy  avoided  at  aU  tames,  and  under  all 
dKumstancea,  ever  inteifiering  in  any  po- 
litical points,  I  nuist  hope  that  you  will 
sot  call  upon  me  to  deviate  from  the 
principles  by  which  I  have  been  invari- 
ably  governed.— «Betiev%  me,  mj  dear 
Brother,  your  most  affectionate  Brother, 

.    (Signed)    **  Fjeledeeick. 
*■  His  Royal  Highness  .the  Prince  of 
Wales." 

**  CMtm  Houtey  Oct.  14. 
^  Mt  dear  Bbothea, 

**  It  cannot  but  be  painful  to  me,  to 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  further  ex- 
planation, on  a  subject  vHiich  it  was  my 
earnest  wish  to  have  closed,  and  which 
wss  of  so  clear  and  distinct  a  nature,  as, 
m  my  bumble  judgment,  to  have  pre* 
doded  the  possSiQity  of  either  doubt  or 
misanderstanding. 

**  Sorely  there  must  be  some  strange 
fstality  to  obacore  my  language  in  state* 
■lenr,  or  leave  me  somewhat  deficient  ia 
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the  powers  of  aaplanation,  whoa  it  can 
lead  your  mind,  my  dear  Brothaiv  to  enah 
a  palpable  asisoonstrnction  (for,  fttr  ha  H 
irom  me  to  lincy  it  wiUul)  of  my  mesA* 
mg  as  to  svpposo  lor  a  moment  I  ted 
■nconneeted  my  olyject  with  ^aau  m*- 
Uiary  nmki  and  transferred  it  entirely  to 
the  view  of  a  poStiaU  sioiiow,  when  you 
venture  to  tell  me  '  my  object  is  not  mi- 
litary rank,  but  that  a  post  should  be  aU 
lotted  to  me,  upon  the  pretent  emergency, 
suitable  to  my  situation  in  the  State.' 
Upon  what  ground  you  can  hazard  such 
an  assertion,  or  upon  what  principles  you 
can  draw  such  an  inference,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  For  I  defy  the 
most  skilful  logician  in  torturing  the 
English  language,  to  apply  with^^antesi 
such  a  construction  to  any  word  or  phrase 
of  mine,  contained  in  any  one  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  ever  written  on  this,  to  me, 
most  interesting  subject. 

**  I  cal]  upon  you  to  re-peruse  the 
correspondence.  In  my  letter  of  the  8d 
inst.  I  told  you,  unequivocally,  that  I 
hoped  yon  knew  me  too  well  to  faaagine, 
that  idfir  mactkm  rank  was  in  my  view<^ 
and  that  sentiment,  I  beg  yon  careiaUy 
to  observe,  I  have  in  no  instance  what- 
e?ai^  fi>r  one  single  asoment,  relinquished 
or  departed  from. 

**  Giving,  as  I  did,  all  the  considers 
tions  of  my  heart  to  the  delicacy  and  diffir 
cultiea  of  your  situation,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  repugnant  to  my  thoug^t^ 
or  to  my  disposition,  than  to  have  im* 

Sosed  upon  you,  my  dear  Brother,  either 
1  your  capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief^ 
or  in  the  near  relationship  which  subsists 
between  us,  much  less  in  the  expectation 
of  causing  you  to  risk  any  displeasure 
from  his  Majesty,  by  disobeying  in  any 
degree  hit  command^  although  they  were 
even  to  militate  against  myselfl  But, 
with  the  impulse  of  my  feelings  towards 
you,  and  qaickly  conceiving  what  friend- 
ship  and  affection  may  be  capable  0^  I 
did  not,  I  own,  think  it  entirely  impoSs- 
sible  tiiat  you  might,  considering  the 
magnitude  and  importance  which  the  ob* 
ject  carries  with  it,  have  officially  ad- 
vanced my  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety, to  military  rank  and  subsequent 
command,  through  hi»  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, for  that  direct  purpose ;  especially 
when  the  honour  of  my  character  and  my 
future  fame  in  life  were  so  deeply  involv 
ved  in  the  consideration.  For,  I  must 
here  emphatically  again  repeat, '  idle  m- 
iictive  rank  was  never  in  my  view ;  and 
that  military  rank  and  its  subsequent 
command,  was  never  out  of  it.* 
•  **  Feeling  how  useless  as  well  as  un- 
graoious  controversy  is,  upon  every  oocai> 
aion,  and  knowing  how  fatally  it  operatef 
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on  human  friendftbip,  I  mint  entreat  that  minations,  and  I  now  hope  that  it  win 

our  correspondence  on  this  subject  shall  not  be  deemed  improper  to  address  thb 

oease  here;  for  nothing  conld  be  more  letter,  through  you,  to  the  House  of 

distressing  to.  me,  t|ian  to  prolong  a  Commons. 

topic,  on  iHiich,  it  is  now  dear  to  me^        **  I  observe  with  the  deepest  concen, 

my  dear  Brother,  that  yon  and  I  can  that,  in  the  course  of  this  mquiry,  my 

never  agree,  &e.    (Signed)    **  G.  P.  name  has  been  coupled  with  transactions 

<*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dulceof  Toiic*'  the  most  criminal  and  disgiaeefiil ;  and  I 

Of  the  unhappy  intercourse  which^  ^^^  ^^^  regret  and  lament  that  a  eon- 

in  1809,  attracted  the  public  investi-  n««»on  «hould  ever  have  existed,  which 

gation,  we  shall  say  but  little.    The  ha«  thus  exposed  my  character  and  honour 

connexion  was  one  of  which  no  moral  ^  ?^^  animadversion. 

mind  can  speak  without  censure  and  ^'^  '«T?  ^  "V  ^**^  ^??* 
regret  But  those  who  would  load  footed  with  the  discharge  of  my-official 
the  Duke  of  York  with  obloquy  as  a  ^""^^  ^  ^^' ""  ^^  mostwlemn  mann^, 
criminal  above  all  other  men;  should  l^V^^  .*^^°^"'  "  »  Pftnci^  distinctly 
recoUecthow  fataUy  frequeit  such  "J^  "7  "nnocence,  not  only  by  de^^^^ 
fllfeiu^  are  in  society  andliow  likSV  ^  **™P'  participation  in  any  of  the  m- 
ottenoes  are  in  soaeiv,  ana  now  ujieiy,  fimj^us  transactions  which  have  appeared 
in  the  temptauons  ^t  b^t  the  first  ^  evidence  at  the  bar  of  X  HoSHf 
rank,  and  Fjecuharly  in  the  instance  commons,  or  any  connivance  at  their  e»- 
of  im  mdividual  to  whom  domatic  igtence,  but  also  the  slightest  knowledge 
hfe  had  come  attended  with  so  few  or  suspicion  that  they  existed  at  aU. 
recommendations.  But  the  charge  of  «  My  consciousness  of  mnocence  leads 
trafficking  his  patronage  was  instantly  me  confidentiy  to  hope  that  the  Honae 
ahowntobegroun^eas;  and  the  half-  ©f  Commons  wiU  not,  upon  such  evl- 
doasen  cases  in  which  commissions  were  dence  as  they  have  heard,  adopt  any  pro- 
disposed  of  by  the  object  of  this  un-  ceeding  prejudicial  to  my  honour  and 
happy  connexion,  were  proved  to  be  character;  but  i^  upon  such  testimooy 
altogether  unsuspected  by  his  Royal  as  has  been  adduced  against  me,  the 
Hignness,  and  the  result  of  a  habitual  House  of  Commons  can  think  my  inno^ 
kindness  of  nature,  however  tmwor-  cence  questionable,  I  claim  of  their  jos- 
thily  expended.  tice  that  I  shall  not  be  condemned 


As  the  investigation  proceeded,  the  ont  trial,  or  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 

base  and  scandiuous  motives  of  the  ^^^  protection  which  is  afforded  to  every 

accusers  were  so  palpably  exhibited  British  subject,  by  thoae  sakictiona  under 

—the  personages  in  question  were  so  which  alone  evidence  is  reedved  in  die 

obviously  d^raded  and  malignant—  ordinary  administration  of  the  law. 

and  the  portion  of  the  charges  aflfect-  "  ^  "»»  Sir,  yoms, 

ing  the  official  honour  of  the  Com-  ,,  ^    «     ,       ,  ,    „"  Eaw>BBicK. 

mander.in.Chief  was  so  trivial,  that  "  The  Speaker  of  the  House 

his  Royal  Highness  was  acquitted  by  ^J^^  Coinmons. 

a  majority  of  82  in  the  HcTuse.    But  ^  Yet,  painful  as  this  ordeal  must 

'  with  this  sufficient  exculpation  he  was  J»^^  ^«V  ^1  TS^?  ""Tr^*;!?**??!?^ 

notsatisfied.  Havmgretinedhispub.  fortunate  to  Ae habits  and  futmre hfe 

lie  situatbn  while  the  charges  were  ^^>?^^"«^^    He  had  been 

going  through  the  Commons,  that  he  ranstated  m  18  U,  the  fiiat  year  of 

might  be  presumed  to  shrink  from  no  ««  R^ncjr.    The  «™y  and  the  na- 

puBUcity  of  trial,  he  resigned,  on  the  *»«?  ^?e  ^^y  ratified  by  this  act 

close  and  the  acquittal.  May  20, 1809.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^is  ^mmistratton  of  die 

His  Royal  Highness's  letter  to  the  ^^1  ^^  ■^**,™"i  ^5*  "^^fi^^^^^S 

House  at  the  commencement  of  the  ?"^«^J>yi  ^  ^^^^^  ^""J?"'  «>"- 

proceedings  shows  with  what  anxiety  ^^>  and  efficiency  of  the  miktary  aer- 

he  must  have  contemplated  this  at-  vice  ofthe  Empire,  forming  the  atwwg- 

tempted  stain  on  his  character  aa  a  est  contrast  with  the  old  svstem.    The 

aerviuit  of  the  state.  appointment  of  terms  of  semce  for 

every  rank  of  the  army — judicious  re- 

«*  Harm  Gwirdi,  FA.  23, 1809.  gulationsfor  the  sale  of  commiasionfl-- 

«  goi^  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the 

••  I  HAVE  waited  with  the  greatest  an-  relatives  of  those  who  fell— rofonna  of 

ziety  until  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Commissariat,  the  Medical  Staff^ 

the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  and theMilitary  Finance — theappoint- 

my  conduct,  as  Commander-in-Qiief  of  ment  of  military  schools  for  the  cadjeta 

his  Majesty's  army,  had  closed  its  eza.  and  junior  branches  of  the  army-^-the 
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flrtabEBhineat  of  ot^ian  lehooli  for  the 
diildreii  of  the  aolcliery— with  a  mnU 
titiide  of  minor,  yet  importuit  regu-i 
ktumfly  ooiutitattiig  on  the  whole  the 
moit  eomplete  syetem  of  military  edu« 
cation  in  £arope — entitled  theDnke 
of  York  to  the  name,  km  of  Reformer 
than  of  Rqpenenior  of  the  Biitiih 
Anny> 

We  trost  tfiat  tint  army  wiQ  not 
nflfer  his  memory  to  paaa  down  nn« 
mariced  by  aome  great  viaible  teatimo* 
nialof  thorrenieetandgratitade.  Aa 
a  prince,  he  will  lie  in  the  tombof  prin- 
ccBr  As  a  personal  friend,  a  proteetor, 
and  a  most  generom,  kindly,  and  ho- 
nourable member  of  lodetv,  he  will 
be  long  remembered  by  Ida  circle. 
But,  as  the  friend  of  the  British  army, 
his  remembranoeshonld  be  perpetuated 
by  a  monument  conapicoous  to  the  eye, 
and  grateful  to  the  teelinga  ci  the  loU 
dier. 

But  the  last  act  of  the  Duke  of 
York'a  public  life  waa  the  one  from 
which  we  should  best  estimate  the 
national  loas ;  the  career  of  maoliness 
and  oonatitntional  integrity  which  haa 
been  so  fatally  intemtpted;  and  the 
ibroe  of  heart,  which,  under  all  the 
ckmda  of  hia  life,  lived  in  his  Royal 
Highness* 

The  Catholic  Qnestion  hss,  widiin 
these  few  years,  compelled  public  at« 
tention,  by  the  louder  damonr  and 
the  more  diligent  arti^oe  of  its  agents. 
But  if  there  be  one  series  of  facts  in 
history  more  unquestionable  than  an-* 
other,  they  are,  that  PopiiBh  ooundla 
cshnot  be  councils  lor  the  good  of  a 
lYoteatant  state;  that  ecdesiastical  ty« 
ranny  is  hoetale  to  civil  liberty ;  and 
diat  a  religion  which  suppresses  the 
Scriptures,  and  bums  their  propega* 
tors,  cannot  be  the  religion  ci  free*' 
dom,  of  trutb,  or  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  aa  littte  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
grawl  purpose  of  Popery  in  'po#er, 
would  De  only  die  more  active  exer^ 
tien  of  the  grand  purpose  of  P<^e>7 
out  of  power,— the  extinction  of  aU. 
opinietts  that  dared'  to  doubt  its  infkl« 
libSSty,  and  flrst,  and  most  irretrieva* 
Uy,  the  extinction  of  FMestsiktism. 
It  is  as  litde  to  be  doubted,  thata  re- 
ligion whose  whole  priesdiood  declares 
ft  prior  aU^anoe  to  a  foreign  court, 
and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  correspond* 
enee  with  it,  is  not  a  safe  ingredient 
in  the  coostitntionof  any  country 
which  may  be  embroiled  with  that  fo- 
reign court;  and  that  the  House  of 
Branswick,  being  otUed  to  the  British 
throne  <w  the  ezpresi  atipttlation  of 


never  safflaring  the  entrance  of  Papal 
influence  into  the  Conatitution,  ia 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligationa 
before  God  and  man,  to  protect  us 
from  the  evil  of  a  legislation,  stained, 
encumbered,  and  paralyzed  by  the  ad« 
mixture  of  Poperv. 
'  Yet,  popular  cfelusion,  practised  to 
a  great  extent ;  the  neglkenoe  c^  the 
usual  defenders  ai  the  Constitutbn, 
probably  tired  out  by  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  topic;  and  the  id>i]i« 
ty  of  some  eloquent  leaden  in  the 
House  of  Commons, — ^had  bffou^t  the 
Catholic  Question  forward,  m  1885, 
with  more  effect  than  at  any  preceding 
tim&  ^  There  were  rumoun  of  a  change 
of  opinion  amon^  some  even  of  those 
who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  de« 
dded  public  friends  of  British  free* 
dom.  Great  anxiety  was  excited  ; 
every  eye  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  venerate  the  forms  of  the  Cooatitu* 
tion,  waa  turned  to  the  final  debate  of 
the  Senate  on  this  momentous  occa* 
skm.  Rumours  had  been  spread  of 
efen  the  menacing  nature,  that  the 
throne  was  friendly  to  this  fiital  mes* 
sure.  But,  on  the  S5th  of  April,  his 
Royal  Highness  csme  down  to  the 
House  of  Lordsi  and  relieved  the  na* 
tbnal  mind.    . 

'^Hjs  Royal  Hiohncss  thx  Duke  of 
Toax.— I  hold  in  my  band  a  Petition 
from  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church  of  St  George,  Windsor, 
praying  that  no  further  concession  may 
be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am 
sure  *tbat  any  representation  from  so 
learned  and  respectable  a  body  will  be  re- 
ceived with  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
and  therefore  I  should  not  have  troubled 
your  Lordships  with  any  observations  in 
support  of  it,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  this  was . 
an  occasion  on  which  stay  man  may  well 
be  permitted  to  address  your  Lordships. 
I  do  this  more  readily  on  the  present  oc* 
casion,  because,  feeling  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  part  in  your  discus- 
sions, I  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill  to  which  the  peti- 
tioners refer,  if  it  should  come  into  this 
House.  It  is  now  twenty*five  years 
since  this  measure  was  first  brought  into  . 
discussion.  I  cannot  forget  with  what 
events  that  discussion  was  at  that  time 
connected.  It  was  connected  with  the 
most  serious  ilbiess  of  one  now  no  more 
—it  was  connected  also  with  the  tempo- 
rary removal  of  one  of  the  ablest,  wisest, 
and  honestest  ministers  that  this  ooontry 
ever  bad.  From  that  time,  when  I  gave 
say  first  vote  on  this  question,  to  the  pre- 
sent^ I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
regret  or  to  chaoge  the  line  which  I  then 
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Od^  I  ,have»  every  yeer,  seen  more 
raason  to  be  jiatisfied  with  my  deeiaion. 
When  the  question  comes  reguleriy  be- 
ibre  your  Lordships,  it  will  be  discussed 
much  more  fully  and  ably  than  I  can  do 
it.  Bat  there  are  two  or  three  subjects 
on  which  I  am  anxious  to  touch.  One 
iSy  that  you  place  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  situation  in  which  no  other  church 
in  the  world  Is  placed;  the,  Roman 
^  Catholic  will  not  allow  the  Church  of 
'England  or  Farliament  to  interfere  with 
his  Church,  and  yet  he  requires  you  to 
allow  him  to  interfere  with  your  Church, 
and  to  legislate  for  it  There  is  another 
subject  still  more  delicate,  on  which  I 
cannot,  however,  help  saying  a  few  words. 
I  speak  (I  beg  to  \ie  understood)  only  as 
an  individual ;  I  desire  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaidng  for  anybody  else ;  but 
,  ODftsider,  my  Jjot^Sj  the  situation  in 
which  you  place  the  Sovereign.  By  the 
eoronadon  oath,  the  Sovereign  is  bound 
to  muntain  the  Chnreh  established  in  her 
.doctrine,  discipline,  and  rights  inviolate. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  may  release  ftitnre 
Soverdgns  and  other  men  from  this  oath* 
or  from  any  other  oaths  to  be  taken ;  bat 
can  it  release  an  individual  who  has  at* 
ready  taken  it?  I  speak,  I  repeat  it 
again,  as  an  individual;  but  I  entreat  the 
House  to  eoiisider  the  situation  In  which 
the  Sovereign  is  thus  placed,  I  feel  veiy 
strongly  on  this  whole  subject ;  I  cannot 
forget  tike  deep  interest  which  was  taken 
upon  it  by  one  now  no  more;  and  the 
long  and  unhappy  illness  in  which— 
(here  his  Hoyal  Highness  was  sensibly 
affected.}— I  have  been  brought  up  from 
my  early  years  in  these  principles ;  and 
from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason 
for  myself,  I  have  entertained  them  from 
conviction;  and  in  every  situation  in 
which  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  maintain 
them,  so  help  me,  God.'* 

The  eSeet  of  this  speech  was  an<- 
bounded.  The  public  aonbts  instant- 
ly vanished.  '  The  seeority  thus  given 
by  the  Monarchy  whose  sentiments  Ins 
Rajsl  Highness  undoubtedly  uttered 
in  conjunction  with  his  own>  set  the 
nation  aft  ease.  The  speech  was  hailed 
through  the  country  with  the  highest 
gratitude — ^innumerable  copies  of  it 
were  circulated — ^it  was  justly  looked 
on  as  ^  royal  bond  to  Protestantism  and 
liberty ;  and  the  Dlustrious  speaker 
rose  at  once  into  a  rank  of  public 
esteem  and  hope  altogether  unrivalled. 

Yet  this  exertion  was  not  one  which 
a  timid,  unprincipled,  or  an  undecided 


mind  would  have  readily  made.  His 
Boyal  Highness  was  well  aware  that 
the  defeated  party  would  not  be  spa^ 
ring  in  their  hate  of  the  man  by  whom 
they  were  overthrown— that  private 
faittemesa  and  public  obloquy  would 
be  visited  on  him,  as  they  have  bera, 
and  will  be,  on  every  man  who  does 
his  public  duty  with  determination— 
that  the  whole  force  of  Popery  would 
be  ronaed  against  his  motives  while 
living,  and  against  his  character  when 
he  should  be  no  more.  But  a  pubMc 
effort  was  demanded,  and  he  made  it 
freely,  boldly,  and  effectually ;  he  laid 
down  the  principles  on  which  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  defended  in  ail 
emergencies ;  h6  reinstated  the  waver« 
ing  public  mind  on  the  most  momen- 
tous of  all  subjects,  and  he  gave  us  at 
once  an  additional  pledge  of  Uie  Crown 
to  the  Constitution,  and  an  additional 
proof  of  that  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
by  which  that  Crown  was  placed  on 
the  brow  of  the  Brunswick  Hne,  to  the 

XZCLUSION  of  POFEET  for  £V£a! 

The  details  of  his  fatal  disorder  are 
now  too  familiar  to  the  public  for  us 
to  enter  into  them.  His  frame,  na- 
turally robust,  felt  the  firet  shock 
about  three^  years  ago,  when  his  life 
was  endangered  by  inflammation. 
I^noe  that  time  be  declined — the  rapid 
advance  of  his  illness  during  the  last 
three  months  defied  medicine.  He 
lingered  in  pain,  evincing  the  greatest 
fbitltude  ;   and  exerting  himself  in 

Sblic  buslnesa  almost  tUl  the  day  he 
sd. 

Public  anxiety  was  visible  in  the 
highest  degree  mm  the  time  that  his 
life  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  All  ranks 
crowded  to  tbe  Duke  of  Rutland's 
bouae,  where  he  had  heeai  removed  for 
the  attendance  of  the  physicians.  His 
Mijeaty  wms  almost  forced  from  his 
bedside,  by  those  who  dreaded  the 
effi9ct  of  his  brotherly  feelings  opcm 
his  healtii.  At  length  all  iu^eiise 
was  closed  by  the  Bulletin. 

^  AunAY,  Jakuaby  6,  1827. 
<<  fFUteluUi,  Jim.  5,  1827. 
*  This  evening,  at  twenty  minutes  peat 
Bine  o'clock,  departed  this  life,  after  a 
painful  and  protracted  iUness,  his  Bojsl 
Highness  f^usnaaiCK  Duke  of  Yeax  and 
AiJBANY,  his  Majes^s  next  brother,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  all 
the  Boyal  Family.'* 
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A  Subaltern  in  America. 
Chap.  L 


It  is  not  without  confdderable  re- 
lactance^  my  dear  North,  that  I  sit 
down  to  comply  with  yonr  frequently 
repeated  request.    The  details  of  the 
late  war  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  have  been  so  vividly  and  oor« 
tectly  given  by  your  friend  the  Subal- 
tenij  that  he  who  vefitures  to  tread 
upon  the  saine  ground^  must  make 
tip  his  mind  to  endure  the  reproach 
ot  rashness,  if  not  of  presumption. 
Nevertheless,  a^  my  journal  professes 
not  to  enter  in  any  degree  into  the 
plans  of  the  difl^ent  campaigns,  far- 
ther than  as  these  plans  afl^cted  my 
own  individual  person ;  and  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  a  relation  of  the  acci- 
dents and  occurrences  which  befell 
myself,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  military  operations  in  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,   down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  close  in  the  Daupbine  Is- 
land ;  I  am  willing  to  be  guided  by 
your  wishes ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  ri- 
val or  adversary  towards  my  brother 
Subaltern,  Heaven  knows,  but  as  an 
humble  imitator,  whose  lighter  sketch- 
es and  more  private  narration  may, 
perhaps,  give  an  additional  interest  to 
those  grave  and  scientifie  details  with 
Which  he  has  already  ftvoured  the 
public. 

In  the  '^  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans,"*  yoa  will  find  a 
sufficiently  elaborate  Recount  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  in  the  Ga- 


ronne, and  the  pass^e  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent.    Of  that 
account  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that 
to  the  minutest  tittle,  (as  far  at  least 
as  I  am  a  judge^  it  is  correctlv  given. 
All  went  on  as  tae  Subaltern  has  told 
us ;  St  Michaels  and  Bermuda  were 
both  visited,  the  Chesapeake  was  en- 
tered on  the  lath  of  August  181i, 
and  on  the  1 8th  the  fleet  b^an  to  as- 
cend the  Patuxent.    It  wafe  my  for- 
tune, during  the  progress  of  this  voy- 
age, to  be  embarked  on  board  of  « 
light,  though  very  comfortable  tran- 
sport.    The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  ships  of  war,  and  other  heavy 
vessels  took  the  ground,  we  sontinued 
to.  hold  our  cOturse,  tiD,  having  ap- 
proached within  eight  miles  of  St 
Benedicts,  our  master  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  cast  anchor.    We  had,  how- 
ever, got  so  far  a-head  of  the  rest, 
that  but  a  very  short  space  of  time 
elapsed,  ere  boat  after  boat,  loaded 
with  troops,  drew  up  alongside  of  us ; 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  our  deck, 
cabin,  and  hold,  were  literally  jammed 
with  men  and  officers,  making  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  of  number  375  be<* 
tween  their  own  vessels  and  the  shore. 
Day  had  barely  dawned  on  the  nine- 
teenth^  when  the  report  of  a  cannon 
from  one  of  the  frigates  lower  down, 
gave  notice  that  all  the  boats  should 
be  hoisted  out,  and  the  troope  convey- 
ed to  land.     How  it  came  about  I 
know  not,  but  in  my  eagerness  to 
reach  terra  Jirma,  I  sprang,  with  five 
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dozen  men  and  one  brother  officer  into 
a  broad-bowed  punt,  which,  being 
supplied  with  no  more  than  a  couple 
of  oars,  moved  against  the  stream,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a-roile  per  hour.  The 
point  of  rendezvous  had,  however, 
Dcen  named ;  it  was  St  Benedicts,  a 
Tillage  distant,  as  I  have  already  sta- 
ted, eight  long  miles  from  our  place  of 
anchorage  We  had,  therefore,  but  a 
gloomy  prospect  before  us, — that  of  a 
sixteen  hours'  voyage  under  a  broiling 
auB  ;  and  the  prospect,  at  one  period, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  realized. 
Boat  after  boat,  and  barge  after  barge, 
passed  us  by,  without  bestowing  upon 
us  any  other  notice  than  a  Tolley  of 
jokes,  or  repeated  peals  of  laughter  ; 
till  at  last  a  worthy  midshipman  took 
upon  us,  and  threw  us  a  line. 


QMarchj 
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Tnder  his  towage  we  made  way  at  a 
tolerably  rapid  rate ;  and  having  quit- 
ted the  ship  at  sis  o'clock,  found  our- 
selres  sntigly  cm  shore,  and  in  full 
march  towards  the  bivouac,  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon. 

St  Benedicts,  like  most  of  the  villa- 
ges on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake 
rivers,  ia  a  small  straargling  place ;  the 
houses  of  which  stand  far  apart  from 
each  other,  and  are  surrounded  by  neat 
gardens,  and  apparently  productive 
orchards.  When  we  landed  it  was  to- 
tally deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Tbe 
furniture,  however,  had  not  been  re- 
moved,—at  least  not  wholly,— from  any 
of  the  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  the  dai/- 
ries  were  garnished  with  dishes  of  ex- 
quisite milk,  and  delicate  new  cheeses. 
I  state  this  fact,  becanse  I  perfeetlv 
recollect  the  degree  of  heutation  whicn 
was  generally  experienced,  before  any 
one  would  venture  to  partake  of  these 
luxuries.  In  order,  I  presume,  to  deter 
the  men  from  plnnd^ng,  and  to  keep 
them  from  being  guiltv  of  those  acts  oC 
insubordination  which  the  habit  of 
plundering  never  (ails  to  produce,  a 
report  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated through  the  fleet,  that  toe  Ame- 
ricans had  poisoned  both  wines  and 
provisions,  which  were  purposely  left 
in  our  way.  Though  I  was  never 
much  disposed  to  place  reKanoe  in  this 
report,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
idea  hindered,  not  only  a  ftw  privates, 
who  followed  me  into  a  dairy,  but 
mysdf  also,  for  several  minutes,  from 
applying  our  lips  to  a  pig  of  delicious 
cream,  which  occupied  one  of  the 
shelves.  Inclination,  however,  at 
length  prevailed  over    apprehension. 


I  drank  fVeely  of  the  perilous  liquor  ; 
my  men  followed  my  example ;  and 
none  of  us  suffered  the  slightest  in- 
convenience from  this  act  of  temerity 
of  which  we  had  been  guiltv. 

I  have  said,  that  the  little  detach- 
ment  of  which  I  was  in  charge,  made 
good  its  landing  about  an  hour  before 
noon.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  de« 
gree  of  exhilaration  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  persons  of  all  ranks  on  the 
E resent  occasion.  Of  the  privates,  few 
ad  planted  foot  on  firm  ground  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  and  of  the 
officers  there  were  several,  the  lowstate 
of  whose  finances  had  not  permitted 
them  to  indulge  veryfrequently  in  visito 
to  the  towns  or  ports  at  which  we  had 
touched  during  our  passage.  To  them 
the  prospect  of  a  few  days'  sojourn 
upon  thiir  own  element,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  animating  and  de- 
lightful. For  my  own  part,  I  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  breathing 
the  land-hreitzes,  or  taking  part  in 
such  amusemt'nts  and  recreations  as 
our  temporary  sojourn  at  St  Michael'a 
aiid  Bermuda  afforded ;  yet  I  firmly 
believe,  that  not  an  individual  among 
them  all  enjoyed  the  change  more 
heartily  than  myself.  Once  more  I 
felt  that  the  business  of  my  profession 
was  to  be  carried  on.  Widely  diflfar- 
ent,  indeed,  was  the  style  of  oonducC- 
ing  that  business  here  from  that  which 
had  attended  our  campaigning  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  had  no  tents  now  to 
pitch  and  to  repose  in ;  no.  bat-mule, 
loaded  with  portmanteaus  and  can- 
teens, attendcMl  us ;  nor  were  our  sad- 
dle horses  ready  at  a  call.  Each  offi- 
cer, on  the  contrary,  like  the  soldiers^ 
carried  his  baggage  on  his  back,  and 
all  bad,  the  firmament  of  heaven  to 
look  to  as  their  canopy.  It  may,  per- 
haps, amuse  some  of  your  readers 
to  be  told  ia  wbkt  plight  we,  on 
this  occasion,  tods  the  field;  and, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plight  of  of- 
ficers in  general,  I  will  inform  them 
how  I  myself  was  acooutred  when  I 
atepped  for  the  firat  time  upon  the 
soil  of  America. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  carried, 
as  is  nsnaJ  on  such  occasions,  a  perfect 
equipment  of  military  acoou'trentents ; 
that  is  to  say,  sabre,  sash,  belt,  piatok, 
and  telescope.  Strapped  across  my 
shoulders  was  a  good  doak,  which  on 
many  previous  occasions  had  done  the 
duty  of  a  bed,  and  which  I  confident- 
ly anticipated  would  be  called  upon 


to  dmkugt  ft  •nBthr  4»ty  in  (micB 
llMt  ipere  ysel  before  me.  On  my  right 
flioky  ikal  M  to  say,  rinng  over  my 
kit  ihowlder,  ky  a  UmIc  leatbem  ha- 
contajniiig  a  spare  shirt. 
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of  two,  three,  or  four;  whilst  othen 
were  strolling  about  with  the  careless 
step  and  merry  countenances  of  men, 
who  looked  forward  to  danger  as  a 
PMtimei  and  confidently  anticipated 
nair  «f  alockingpi,  dressing  utensils,  a  success.  The  very  summit  of  the  hiU^ 
fbriging  cap,  three  pounds  of  boiled  again,  was  empty,  except  that  three 
pork,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  pieces  of  cannon  crowned  it,  the  muz« 
Mft-biscnil.  On  my  left  bresst,  again,  ales  of  which  were  pointed  towards 
(Ksled  ft  bom,  filled  with  mm,  such  the  distant  country ;  and  a  few  sentriea 
80  puiaen  usually  serve  out,  whilst  a  walked  their  solitary  rounds  beside 
I  big,  lor  the  eonveyance  of  them.  Such  was  the  general  appear* 
bung  over  my  neck,  on  the    ance  of  our  bivouae,  as  it  waa  first 


very  nsiddfe  of  my  back.  All  these 
Ibioga,  Ae  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
obsuTve,  were  necessary ;  yet  they  by 
BOBcans  added  to  the  agreeable  nature 
of  oar  leelings  in  the  mean  time ; 
whilst  tbiey  certainly  took  away  very 


a 


estaUisbed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa^ 
tuxent. 

The  Subaltern  haa  informed,  you, 
that  officers  employed  upon  active  ser- 
vice lay  aside  all  idea  of  a  genend 
mess,  and  live  together  as  the  ties  of 
y  from  the  personal  eleguioe  of    friendship,  or  a  sense  of  mutual  con«i 
were  kid  under  the  necessity    venience,  may  dictate.  lilee  your  eor* 

respondent,  I  too,  had  a  friend,  and 


of  carrying  them*  On  the  present  oo- 
casion,  however,  no  one  regurded  a^ 
pearanoea.  We  looked  only  to  such 
snraMementa  as  might  premise  to  add 
a  Bttk  to  our  eomlbrti ;  and  as  aU 
woe  tqaMHy  loaded,  no  man  had  an 
eppsrttinity  of  quizang  or  deridiug 

his  G0BIBQ& 

We  readied  our  ground^  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  about  half  an 
hour  before  noon ;  and  seldom  have  I 
looked  upon  a  more  spirit-stirring 
yectacle  than  the  position  presented, 
/uat  under  the  ridge  of  a  gentk  emi- 
nsnee,09Uending,  pmaps,  about  three 
or  ismr  famidfed  yards  from  one  ex^ 
tremsly  to  the  other,  were  piled  in  or^ 
der  of  open  columns  the  arms  of  the 
difieteni  regiments,  whilst  the  men 
to  viioni  nese  ams  belonged  were 


one  whom  I  sincerely  valued.  Aa  he 
is  still  in  the  service,  and  has  risen,  aa 
his  menu  deserved  that  he  should 
rise,  to  an  ekvated  rank,  you  will  exi^ 
cuse  me,  if  instead  of  giving  you  hia 
real  name,  I  call  him,  for  dislinctioa'a 
sake,  Charlton.  He  was,  and  is,  aa 
good  a  soUier  as  any  in  the  army,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude, 
eoramsnded  the  company  to  which  I 
was  atuched  as  a  lieutenant.  My 
first  inquirv  on  reaching  the  cofrpa 
was  naturaUy  for  him,  nor  did  it  re^ 
quirea  very  minute  aearch  in  ordtf  to 
discover  lum.  I  fimnd  him  sittii^ 
under  a  tree,  on  a  spot  of  ground  oob» 
siderably  removed  mm  all  neighbours., 
A  fire  was  burning  hard  by,  beside 
which  his  servant  and  mv  Portuguese 
sflttffpd.  here  and  tbm  in  groupa  of    boy  were  resting— not  idly,  but  in  the 

~       act  of  watching  a  potful  of  greena 
and  potatoes,  vraich  thev  had  carried 
off  from  one  of  the  gardens  near.    A 
ooupk  of  cheeses,  with  some  pork  and 
biscuit,  were  spread  upon  the  grass  ; 
and  a  horn  drinldng-cup  stood  beside 
them.    This  was  oiur  dinner,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  some  time,  and 
was  kept  waiting  only  lor  me.    We 
had  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  were  therefore  quite  ready 
for  it,  even  thus  early ;  and  we  aiU 
tks  and  otiSer  culinary  utensils  were    dressed  ourselves  to  it  with  the  promp* 
pkesd,  and  beside  which  the  cooks  of    titude  of  men,  whose  appetites  wore 
the  difiSsrent  compsnies  were  moving    neither  sickly  nor  fastidious. 


mww^mmmjf  thirty,  sud  fifty,  over  the 
wUe  slope.  Some  were  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  grsss,  basking  in  the 
benaa  of  a  sultry  sun,  and  apparently 
made  ha^ipy  bv  the  very  Icdii^  of  the 
graen  aod  under  them.  Others  were 
ruamng  and  leaping  about,  giving  ex- 
creiaa  to  the  limba  which  bad  so  long 
been  cnmped  and  confined  on  board 
of  ahip.  Whilst,  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  mudcets,  numerous  fires 
were  Usoing,  upon  which  camp  ket- 


in  aU  the  dignity  of  office.  A  littk 
apsrt  iiuoi  the  men  i^ain,  and  sur- 
rounding  each  eoterie  its  own  small 
fire,  sat  numyof  theofiieen  in  partis 


Having  performed  this  mostneees* 
sary  of  all  duties,  our  next  business 
was  to  take  a  surrey,  as  far  as  it  might 
be  practicable  and  safe  so  lo  do,  of  the 
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natur«  of  the  ground  on  whidi  we 
were  poateil,  and  of  the  country  he- 
yond  it.  With  this  view  we  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  height.  The  view 
from  that  height  was  extensive ;  hut 
it  introduced  to  our  notice  little  he- 
eides  one  immense^  and  apparently 
impervious  forest.  Immediately  hi 
neath  us^  indeed,  that  is,  along  the 
descent,  and  just  where  the  descent 
ended,  the  fields  had  heen  cleared. 
One  solitary  cottage,  too,  was  visihle, 
ahout  musket -shot  from  the  hase, 
which  was  surrounded,  as  almost  all 
the  houses  in  Virginia  are  surround- 
ed, hy  an  extensive  orchard ;  hut  even 
it  stood  in  a  nook  of  the  thicket,  giant 
trees  in  full  foliage  closing  it  in  on 
every  side.  There  were  two  roads  dis- 
cernible, one  leading  away  from  the 
right  of  the  position,  the  other  run- 
ning close  beside  the  left.  The  road 
on  the  right  was  narrow  and  broken  ; 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  nothing 
more  than  a  by-path  to  some  hamlet 
or  farm-house  near ;  that  on  the  left 
was  of  a  tolerable  width,  and,  though 
deep  and  sandy,  exhibited  symptoms 
of  greater  care  and  labour  having  been 
hratowed  upon  it.  But  of  these,  nei- 
ther could  be  traced  above  a  mile,  be- 
cause both  were  lost  at  that  distance 
in  the  wood. 

We  descended  the  hill,  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing  the  track  on  the 
right,  after  we  should  have  examined, 
as  prudence  required  us  to  examine, 
the  cottage  and  its  out-buildings.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  picquet  of  our  own 
troops,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  already  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
Of  a  couple  of  pigs,  which  b&d  occu- 
pied a  sty  on  one  side  of  the  little 
domicile,  nothing  remained  now  ex- 
cept the  hind  legs  of  one,  and  the  half 
of  the  other,  the  rest  having  been  long 
ago  divided  amons  the  messes  of  the 
corps  which  furnished  the  guard.  The 
hen-roost,  too,  was  plundered,  at  least 
a  quantity  of  feathers  scattered  here 
ana  there  save  proof  that  some  of  the 
fowl-kind  had  suffered  a  violent  death 
not  long  ago.  In  other  respects  the 
cottage  was  circumstanced  as  most 
cottages  are  which  have  the  had  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  the  line  of  an  in- 
vading army's  out-posts, — ^that  is  to 
•ay,  its  sheu  stood  uninjured,  but  its 
interior  was  in  ruins. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  here, 
and  ascertained  the  direction  in  whidi 
|he  advanced  sentinels  extended,  we 
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were  proposing  to  aceomplish  our  ori- 
ginal design,  and  to  pnrsue  the  path 
on  the  right,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
brother  officer  out  of  breath,  and  in 
great  haste,  deterred  us.  He  bad  ven- 
tured along  that  road,  and  having  pe- 
netrated about  a  couple  of  miks,  ar- 
rived at  a  farm-house  of  some  siae. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  this,  like 
the  houses  in  St  Benedicts,  mnat  be 
deserted,  he  had  rashlj  entered,  and 
escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  thre^ 
or  four  stout  Yankees,  only  torougb 
their  apprehension  that  he  was  not 
alone.  He  jmrchtued  a  fowl  from  these 
worthies,  and,  being  permitted  to  re- 
tire, lost  no  time,  as  soon  as  the  treea 
concealed  him  fW>m  observatiott,  in 
hurrying  to  the  camp.  With  the  ac- 
count which  he  gave  of  matters,  we 
were,  at  least  for  the  present,  perfectly 
satisfied ;  so,  returning  to  our  place  i£ 
abode  under  the  tree,  we  pasaed  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  quiet. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  all  the 
arrangements,  customary  in  bivouaca, 
were  efiected.  The  troops,  assembling 
near  their  anns,  trimmed  and  enlar- 
ged their  fires,  and  sat  down  by  com- 
panies and  sections  on  the  ground  be- 
side them.  Their  great-coata  were  all 
put  on,  and  their  accoutrements  bndc- 
Jed  over  them.  The  knapsacks,  like- 
wise, packed  and  strapped  up,  were  so 
arranged  as  that  each  mighi  be  along 
across  its  owner's  shoulders  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  or,  should  no  alarm 
occur,  supply  him  with  a  comfortable 
pillow  for  the  night.  Arrangementa 
not  dissimilar  were  also  gone  into  by 
the  officers.  Charlton  and  myself,  for 
example,  having  suspended  our  sabras 
from  a  branch,  laid  our  haveraacks 
and  pistols  within  reach,  and,  wrap- 
ping our  cloaks  round  us,  seated  our- 
selves, with  our  feet  towards  the  fire, 
and  addressed  ourselves,  con  amore,  to 
the  fragments  which  remained  from 
our  noon-day  repast  We  were  nei- 
ther of  us  much  disposed  to  sleep; 
nor,  indeed,  had  the  case  been  oth^- 
wise,  should  we  have  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of 
forgetfulness.  The  sun  had  hardly  aet, 
when  every  leaf  of  our  tree  became 
alive  with  insects,  which  sent  finrth  a 
ceaseless  chattering,  not  perhapa  loud 
enough  to  br^k  the  repose  of  a  sound 
sleeptf,  but  sufficiently  audible  to 
drive  deep  from  the  eyes  of  peraons 
totalljr  nnaccnatomed  to  it,  and  neir 
thcr  infirm  nor  weary.    It  was,  how- 
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ever,  upon  dM  vtioley  an  extnmdj 
pleacant  MUBd;  and  it  was  not  the 
only  mmd  which  gave  ut  pleasure. 
Siorea  eontiniied  to  he  carried  from 
die  ahips  to  the  ahore  long  after  night- 
fidly  Mid  the  ery  of  the  leanieB  on  the 
dedca,  the  aplaah  of  oars  in  the  water^ 
and  the  heavy  noiae  of  caaki  and  car* 
ffii^eSf  aa  they  were  rolled  into  the 
btTooae,  all  liad  an  effect  in  keeping 
aUve  the  ezcitementy  which  men  ever 
experience  on  first  taking  the  fields 
after  a  long  interval  of  quiet  Then 
there  waa  the  hum  of  conversation 
fiom  the  bivouac  itaalf ;  a  aonfr^  or 
part  of  a  song,  heard  horn  time  to 
time;  and,  aa  these  died  away,  the 
mnrmur  of  the  river,  rolling  its  laroe 
and  sluggish  body  of  water  towards 
the  aea,  and  breaking  aa  well  upon  its 
own  hanka  aa  upon  the  bows  of  the 
akipa,  now  at  anchor  in  its  tide.  Each 
aai  all  of  these  made  a  music  to  the 
ear,  which  the  ear  could  not  refuse  to 
take  in  ;  whilst,  for  the  sense  of  sight, 
$he  fire^ea  furnished  ample  occupa* 


tion,  aa  in  numeroua  elustera  ther 
pitched  upon  the  boughs  overhead, 
and  shed  a  soft  light  through  the  fo- 
liage, such  as  legends  tell  once  illumt« 
nated  the  hall  of  Oberon,  or  Tiunia's 
bower.  To  be  grave  and  serious, 
these  sights  and  sounds,  some  of  them 
perfectly  novel,  and  all  so  difPerent 
Irom  those  to  which  we  had  of  late 
been  accustomed,  long  hindered  lia 
from  making  so  much  as  an  efibrt  ^o 
close  our  eyes.  But  the  enthusiasm 
even  of  soldiers  will  not  resist  the  en« 
croachments  of  drowsiness  for  ever. 
The  sounds  of  human  labour  and  ht^ 
man  voices  graduallv  died  away,— 
those  produced  by  msects  and  the 
stream  became  confused  and  blended 
tc^ther,— the  splendour  of  the  fire- 
fly became  more  and  more  indistinct, 
and  was  at  last  aeen  no  more.  Above 
all,  our  grog  was  drunk  out,  and  our 
cigars  expended ;  so,  laying  ourselves 
at  length  upon  the  grass,  we  were 
soon  fast  asleep. 
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It  waa  atill  dark,  when  the  wdl« 
known  bustle  of  troops  standing  to 
their  anna,  broke  in  upon  our  slum- 
ber. The  fires,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  all  burned  low;  ours,  indeed, 
waa  totally  extinguished ;  aikl  though 
ihe  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate 
-hindered  us  from  experiencing  any 
inconvenience  from  cold,  it  cannot  be 
aaid  that  we  awoke  in  absolute  com- 
fiirt.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during 
•the  night,  which,  if  it  hardly  penetra- 
ted the  thick  folda  of  our  cloaka  and 
Uankets,  hung  about  our  hair,  neck, 
and  faces,  producing  a  sensation  which 
I  cannot  easily  describe,  though  I  per« 
lectly  recollect  that  it  was  the  reverse 
of  agreeable.  Nevertheless  we  rose  in 
exedlent  spirits  and  high  good  hu-* 
-nour,  and  took  post  beside  our  men, 
in  confident  expectation  that  an  im- 
mediate advance  would  occur  as  soon 
aa  there  should  be  light  enough  to 
direct  our  steps. 

We  had  waited  thus  above  half  an 
hour,  the  aoldiers  atanding  with  or-» 
dered  arms  in  close  columns  of  com- 
psnies,  a^d  the  officers  lounging  about 
naar  them,  before  the  dawn  began  to 
exhibit  itself  in  the  eastern  horizon. 
A  pale  yellow  light  rushed  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  sky,  whidi  increasing 


in  brilliancy  every  moment,  brought 
the  objects  around  ua  gradually  into 
notice.  The  houses  iu  St  Benedicts 
rose  first  like  rocks  upon  our  view, 
then  the  vessels  in  the  river  were  seen 
like  trees  and  towers,  as  the  feeble 
light  fell  upon  them ;  whilst  the  fo- 
rests beyond  eontiniied  obscure  and 
dark  long  after,  till  the  sun's  redder  rays 
b^an  to  strike  them.-  It  was  truly  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  as  the  approach 
of  daylight  is,  under  all  circumstanoea 
and  in  idl  situations.  But  the  object 
which  most  strongly  attracted  our  at- 
tention, was  a  dense— I  had  almost 
said  an  impenetrable  fog,  which  was 
now  seen  to  hang  over  the  position  of 
our  bivouac  The  reader  has  perhaps 
stood  beside  a  salt-pan,  whilst  the 
process  of  evaporating  the  sea-water 
was  carried  on, — ^if  so,  he  can  form  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of 
mist  by  which  we  were  now  surround- 
ed, and  which  very  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  those  stifiened  joints  and 
aching  bones  which  had  affected  most 
of  us  when  we  awaked.  As  the  sun 
rose,  however,  the  fog  quickly  cleared 
away ;  and  when  the  order  to  dismiss 
and  prepare  our  breakfasts  was  given, 
it  hsd  entirely  disappeared. 
Our  morning  meal  being  consumed, 
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we  beffOBt,  not  ttOBttonUy^  to  indiilge 
in  sunniiet  and  apeculationf  touching 
oar  ftitiire  proceedings.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  which  had  been  form« 
edt  uo  hint  was  dropped  about  mo<- 
Ting,  and  as  we  a]l  knew  General  ftoea 
anfficiendy  to  be  aware,  that  theie 
oould  be  no  disinclination  .on  his  part 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour^  we 
looked  now  for  some  other  cause  of  a 
delay,  which,  on  every  account,  we 
united  in  deploring.  Long  previous 
to  the  di8emDarkation,->-a8  early,  in- 
deed, as  the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into 
the  bay,— the  seTeral  regiments  had  re- 
oeived  instructions  as  to  their  order  ; 
and  to  each  of  the  three  brigades  into 
which  the  army  was  divid^,  a  eom- 
iaandant  had  been  appointed.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  for  the  purpose  of 
<HganiziBg  his  troops  that  our  leader 
abstained  ftom  advancing.  But  there 
were  stores  to  be  landed,  a  medical 
and  oommissariot  department  to  be 
arranged,  and  dispositions  to  be  made 
for  a  speedy  and  safe  reshipment,  in 
case  of  any  reverse  or  check  in  our 
operations.  Besides,  it  was  not  quite 
certain  that  the  end  of  the  debarka- 
tion had  as  yet  been  determined  on. 
The  most  prevalent  rumour,  indeed, 
apoke  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  the 
nver ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  co- 
operation between  the  fleet  and  the 
army,  to  secure  its  capture ;  but  whe- 
ther even  now,  the  general  or  admiral 
were  not  calculating  their  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  object,  is, 
to  sav  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  Be 
ihk,  Dowever,  as  it  may,  one  thing  ap- 
peared very  certain,  namely,  that  there 
was  but  a  slender  chance  of  our  e£;ct- 
ing  anything,  or  making  any  progress, 
dimng  the  day. 

Having  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  position  till  noon,  I  deter- 
mined, in  company  with  a  friend,  my 
brother  subaltern,  whose  name  was 
Williamsy  to  proceed  upon  a  foragiiijg; 
excursion  up  the  country*  With  this 
view  we  took  the  right*nand  road,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  ar- 
riTod,  after  a  walk  of  about  a  couple 
of  miles,  at  a  farm  house.  It  was  the 
aame  which  another  ofiioer  had  visited 
during  the  previous  day ;  and  if,  as  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  really 
iound  it  uninjured, — marauders  had 
been  busy  enough  between  the  period 
of  his  ramble  and  ours.  It  was  now 
thoroughly  ranaafked.  Scarcely  an 
article  of  furniture  remainod  entire ; 
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and  M  to  Mriag  cnaMea,  there 
not  one  to  be  sees  in  ita  vieinity.  We 
left  it  behind,  and  went  forward.  A 
further  walk,  of  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
brought  us  to  a  poor  cottage,  situated 
about  a  stone's  throw  flrom  the  road, 
the  general  style  and  architecture  of 
whio^  bespoke  it  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  some  new  settler.  Even  it 
had  not  escaped  Uie  rapacity  of  acrsf^ 
gkrs.     Its  hogsty  was  torn  down,  its 

EDultry-house  broken  open,  and  its 
ttie  garden  robbed  of  almost  every 
cabbagiB  and  pofatoe  that  grow  in  it. 
There  was  a  wretched  old  woman  hen, 
who  began  to  weep  bitteriy  as  soon  as 
she  beheld  us.  With  some  difficulty 
we  managed  to  convince  her  that  from 
us  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend; 
and  having  informed  her  of  what  we 
were  in  quest,  she  produced,  as  she  d^ 
dared,  her  last  fowl;  for  which  die 
was  astonished  at  being  paid  by  a 
quarter-dollar  piece.  This  act  of  har^ 
ter  on  our  parts  restored  her  to  herself, 
and  we  woe  not  less  gratified  than 
surprised  to  learn,  that  she  had  suf* 
fered  no  injury  ftom  the  British  troops  ; 
but  that  her  son,  with  whom  she 
lived,  had  himself  driven  off  the  hogi, 
and  let  the  poultry  loose  into  the  wooda. 
We  likewise  learned  that  there  wane 
neither  villages  nor  farm-houses  with- 
in six  miles  of  her  cabin,  a  space  of 
country  which  we  did  not  deem  itpm* 
dent  to  traverse.  So  wishing  her  good 
morning,  we  directed  our  stqw  back- 
wards, snd  reardied  the  bivouac  uii* 
molested. 

On  returning  to  our  hone  under  flie 
tree,  we  found  that  Charlton  and  the 
servants  had  been  far  more  activdyy 
or  rather  successfully,  employed  than 
ourselves.  A  pig*  a  gooae,  and  a  barn- 
door fowl,  bore  testimony  to  the  weal 
and  diligence  with  which  thoy  had 
conductra  themsehres ;  and  thesebeiBg 
all  in  an  advanced  state  of  pr»aration» 
wo  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  and  de- 
licate re^t  But  aa  the  poet  exf 
presses  himself— 
"  The  best  laid  acbeoies  of  mice  and  man 

Gangafcawiy;'* 
an  aphorisn  for  the  truth  of  wbiofa  we 
could  this  day  painfully  vouch.  Our 
messes  were  just  laid  upon  the  grMs, 
and  we  had  taken  our  seats  beside 
them,  when  the  bugles  suddenly 
sounded.  Mortified,  as  it  was  but  na* 
tural  that  we  should  be,  at  an  occur- 
rence so  ill-timed,  there  remeiaed  for 
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eteb  in  bis  brad  m  arach  meat  and 

bnad  as  Ke  believed  tbat  be  abcuM 

be  able  lo  oomnroe  wbiht  on  tbe 

marcby  and  tbe  rest  was  uneerenioni* 

onriT  bestowed  in  our  own  and  oar 

men  s  baversacks ;  we  bnckled  on  our 

aeooutiements,  and  slniif?  oar  baggage 

on  oar  backs^  and  borried  off  to  our 

itations. 
A  few  minutes  only  elapsed^  befbre 

die  wbole  anny^   condstin^  of  near 

ibur  thousand  men,  and  divided,  as 

I  bave  already  stated,  into  three  bri- 
gades, drew  up  in  the  order  in  which 

it  was  designed  to  move.    It  was  my 

fortune  to  be  attached  to  tbe  light  bri« 

gKle ;  wbieb,  as  forming  the  advance, 

Uxk  post  St  the  head  of  tbe  column. 

This  force,  which  was  composed  of  the 

85th  regiment,  tbe  light  companies  of    tiUery  ;  and  last  of  all  the  third 

the  4th,  SIst,  and  44th,  one  company    gade,  which  furnished  the  rear-guard. 

of  marines,  and  a  hundred  armed  ne-     Such  were  the  arrangements  made  by 

groes,  might   muster    about  twelve    our  general,  at  once  to  hinder  siurpriie, 

hundred  bayonets,  and  was  command*    and  guard  against  ambuscades,  for  a 

ed  by  Cokmel  Thornton.   The  second    happy  application  of  which  the  nature 

brigade  again,  at  the  head  of  which    of  tae  country  afforded  every  facility. 

—  Colonel  Brook,  comprised  the  4tb     The  reader  must  now  bear  in  mind 

that  we  were  now  about  to  penetrate 
through  immense  loreetSy  scantily 
chequered  here  and  there  with  spots 
of  cultivated  ground.  Though  to  us 
these  forests  seemed  pathless,  it  waa 
hardly  to  be  expected,  that  there  were 
not  many  lanes  and  roads  cut  here  and 

ineflScicnt  from  the  total  absence  of    there  by  tbe  inhabitants,  along  whi<^. 
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Anacber  hearty  cheer  followed  tbe  de- 
livery of  this  order,  and  ^c  march 
began. 

The  order  in  which  this  inroad  waa 
effected  has  been  so  accurately  de- 
scribed elsewhere,  that  I  deem  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  enter  here  at  any  lengUl 
into  tbe  detail.  The  advanced  guard, 
under  the  command  of  M^or  Brown 
of  the  SAth  rcsiroent,  led  the  way.  It 
consisted  of  three  companies  of  light 
infantry ;  two  of  which  moved  in 
column  along  the  road,  whilst  the 
third  extended  itself  in  files  both  in 
front  and  on  the  flanka.  After  this 
body,  at  a  certain  interval,  came  the 
light  brigade,  which  also  fbmished  a 
company  or  two,  to  scour  the  woods* 
Upon  the  heels  of  the  light  followed 
the  second  brigade ;  next  came  tbe  ar- 


and  44th  regiments  ;  whilst  the  third, 
led  on  by  Colonel  Peterson,  was  made 
np  of  the  91st  regiment,  and  a  batta<» 
Hon  of  marines,  llie  park  of  artil- 
lery, again,  amount^  to  no  more  than 
thriee  pieces,  one  six,  and  two  three- 
pounders ;  and  it  was  rendered  doubly 


horses.  The  guns,  with  their  tumbrils 
and  ammunition*  waggons,  were  drag- 
ged by  seamen  ;  the  gunners  and  dri- 
vers followed  on  foot,  and  die  progress 
which  they  made  was  as  tardy  as  the 
deep  and  sandy  nature  of  the  roads 
antnortaed  us  to  expect. 

Tbe  diifbrent  corps  had  already 
taken  their  stations,  and  were  in  anxi- 
ous expectation  of  the  word  to  marth, 
when,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. General  Ross,  sceompanied  by 
bis  aides-de-camp  and  staff,  rode  up. 
No  preconcerted  plan  bad  been  ar- 
ranged, nor  had  the  slightest  wish 
been  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers; but  bis  appearance  amongst 
them  vras  bailed  by  loud  and  reite- 
rated shouts  from  the  men.  The  thing 
was  wholly  involuntary,  and  it  failed 
not  to  cause  the  gratification  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce.  The 
general  palled  off  bis  hat,  smiled  and 
bowed  to  bis  soldiers ;  and  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand^ desired  that  he  would  lead  on; 


if  any  enterprise  or  talent  guided  their 
counsels,  bodies  of  regular  troopa 
might  be  moved;  whilst  tbe  well- 
known  confidence  of  the  Americans  in 
their  rifles,  and  their  overweening 
estimation  of  their  own  skill  aa  marks- 
men, led  to  the  supposition  that  we 
should  not  proceed  far  without  falling 
in  with  one  or  more  parties  of  volun- 
teers, anxious  to  give  ns  a  sample  of 
their  mode  of  bush-fighting.  To-day, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred^ 
Neither  the  leading  files  nor  the  flank 
patroles  saw  an  enemy,  and  Uie  column 
pressed  forward;  not  only  unmolested, 
but  without  having  its  spirits  once  ele« 
vated  by  the  sound  of  firing. 

And,  in  truth,  it  waa  well  for  vat 
that  we  were  not,  on  the  preaent  occa- 
sion, either  brought  into  action,  or  ha- 
rassed by  any  needless  formations.  For 
never,  perbapa,  did  an  army  exhibit 
such  svmptomsof  deficiency,  not  in  con- 
tage,  but  in  bodily  strong^,  as  we  all 
exhibited  thia  day.  Nor  is  that  a  cir-t 
cumstance  hard  to  be  accounted  for. 
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In  the  first  ptace^  the  soldiers^  unaco 
customed  during  three  months  to  the 
weight  of  their  arms  and  haggage, 
found  the  burden,  at  present  imposed 
upon  them,  too  great  for  their  enerva- 
ted condition  to  endure.  Even  the 
oldest  and  best  of  our  veterans  com- 
plained ;  whilst  the  younger  men,  and 
tlrose  who  had  lately  joined  from  Eng- 
land, soon  sank  under  it.  In  the  next 
place,  we,  unfortunately,  began  our 
journey  at  the  very  hour  when,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Virginia,  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  thinks  of  resting.  The 
heat  was  more  intolerable  than  1  have 
any  language  to  describe.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  in  motion ;  the  sun 
was  bright,  and  the  sky  perfectly 
cloudless ;  whilst  the  deep  fine  sand, 
of  which  the  road  was  composed,  not 
only  gave  way  beneath  our  tread,  but 
rose  in  masses  about  us,  filling  our 
eyes,  and  even  obstructing  our  respi- 
ration. It  so  happened  that  to-day  I 
was  not  employed  with  either  the  ad- 
Tanced  guard  or  the  flankers.  My 
station  was  with  the  column ;  and  it 
was  really  painful  to  see  those  whom 
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our  company,  and.i^<yved  off  towaida 
the  front,  where  the  charge  of  one  of 
the  out-picquets  was  committed  to  us. 
The  post  in  question  was  distent 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
camp.  It  was  a  farm-house,  situated 
near  the  high-road,  surrounded  by 
numerous  bams  and  buildings,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  had  not  been 
deserted  by  its  inmates.  Of  these, 
however,— at  least  of  the  females, — 
we  saw  nothing ;  the  father,  an  old/ 
weather-beaten,  rough-spoken  person- 
age, alone  making  hw  appearance.  He 
was  a  keen  democrat,  a  thorough 
Yankee,  and  abhorred  the  English 
with  all  his  heart ;  a  feeling  which  he 
took  no  care  to  conceal,  andwhlch  we, 
of  course,  resented  only  by  turning  \y 
into  ridicule.  He  spoke  much  of  the 
iniquity  of  our  invasion;  but  comfort- 
ed himself  by  anticipating  the  utter 
destruction  of  those  engaged  in  it,  who 
would,  as  he  asserted,  be  opposed  by 
the  bravest  men,  and  the  most  expert 
shots,  which  the  whole  world  could 
produce.  His  two  sons,  he  informed 
us,  had  gone  off  only  this  morning  to 


I  knew  to  be  among  the  bravest  and    join  the  army,  and  bis  principal  source 


best  soldiers  in  the  army,  dropping, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  banks  by 
the  way  side.  We  passed,  in  our 
march,  more  than  one  stream  of  wa- 
ter. As  may  be  imagined,  there  was 
no  keeping  the  men  in  their  ranks  on 
these  occasions ;  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  became  myself,  at  last,  so 
completely  overpowered,  that  I  not 
only  ceased  to  forbid  their  halting 
to  drink,  but  joined  in  the  act  of  in- 
subordination, and  drank  also. 

The  sun  had  set,  and,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  darkness 
was  fast  following  his  departure,  when. 


of  regret  appeared  to  be,  that  his  own 
age  and  infirmities  liindered  him  from 
joining  in  it  also.  The  reader  will 
easilv  believe,  that  we  enjoyed  the  old 
man  s  conversation  a  great  deal  more^ 
than  if  he  had  pretended  to  sentiments 
which  he  could  hardly  experience,  or 
put  on  a  manner  which  was  not  natu- 
ral to  him.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  he  more  hostile  in  his  lonauage, 
than  he  proved  himself  frien£y  in 
hb  behaviour  as  a  landlord.  He  pro- 
duced his  bread  and  cheese  and  peach- 
whiiiky,  liberally  and  freely ;  and 
thougn  he  drank  to  our  speedy  defeat. 


to  the  inexpressible    satisfaction    of    we  willingly  joined  him,  if  not  in  his 


every  officer  and  man  in  the  army,  the 
halt  was  sounded.  We  had  reached  a 
space  of  ground  more  open  than  usual, 
and  just  sufficiently  elevated  to  give 
to  us,  in  ease  of  an  attack,  the  advan- 
ti^ge  of  a  rising  ground.  On  the  slope 
t>f  this,  and  among  a  few  stubble- 
fields,  the  different  corps  drew  up. 
The  guns  were  then,  as  usual,  drag- 
ged to  the  summit,  the  arms  were 
piled,  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  for  a  bivouac  gone 
through;  but  in  these,  and  in  the 
test  which  was  to  follow  them,  it  fell 
not  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  or  myself 
to  take  part  As  soon  as  the  column 
halted,  we  were  called  upon  to  musttr 


sentiment,  at  all  events  in  his  pota- 
tions. 

The  greater  part  of  our  time  was^ 
however,  spent  out  of  doors.  Though 
there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  any  force  col- 
lected within  a  day's  march  of  us,  we 
were  not  on  that  account  the  less  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  sentries  occupied 
proper  pt>sts,  and  were  attentive  to 
their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  danger,  induced  us  the  more 
cautiously  to  guard  against  it ;  and  aa 
it  might  come  upon  us  from  either 
flank,  or  from  the  rear,  just  as  readily 
as  from  the  front,  the  whole  encamp- 
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mcnt  WM  ginUfd  in  by  a  circle  of 
wfttdnnen.  Theietook  their  groand 
ct  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  musket 
Aot  from  the  difierentpicquets  whidi 
finrnidied  ibem«  They  stood  oot  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart  ftom 
one  another^  and  except  upon  the  great 
load^  they  stood  singly.  On  the  road^ 
again,  there  wiere  a  couple  planted  to- 
gether, in  order  that  one  might  from 
time  to  time  patrol  onwards  to  aacer^ 
Cain  whether  all  was  safe,  whilst  the 
other  remained  stationary.  It  waa  our 
hnsiness  to  see  that  these  respeetiTely 
ftilfilled  the  trusts  reposed  in  them ; 
and  the  business  was  one  which  conld 
not  be  otherwise  accomplished  except 
by  constantly  trayersing  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  diain  to  the  other. 

For  several  hours,  no  other  inoon- 
fcnienoe  attended  these  perambula- 
tions, beaides  a  feeling  of  considerable 
(btigue,  for  which  the  toilsome  march 
of  me  day  had  amply  prepared  us ; 
but  towards  midnight  the  case  was 
dife-ent.  A  mass  of  black  clouds 
saddenly  collected  together,  and  the 
stars,  which  but  a  moment  ago  shone 
oat  brightly  in  a  dear  blue  wy,  were 
completely  obscured.  A  tremendous 
sCnm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain 
ensued.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  it  is  tme,  hardly  so  much  as 
to  move  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  but 
the  thunder  was  terrific,  and  the  rain 
TUfibed  down  like  a  cataract  in  perpen- 
dicular streams.  The  efiect  or  such  a 
sUirra,  echoed  back  as  it  was  from  die 
thick  woods  around,  was  awful  in  no 
ordinary  d^;rce;  whilst  every  flash  of 


lightning  gave  to  the  eye  a  moment-i 
ary  glimpse  of  scenery,  such  as  no 
powers  of  language  are  adequate  to 
describe.  The  pathless  forests,  whidh 
on  every  side  formed  the  back-ground, 
the  few  cultivated  fields  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  house, 
the  very  palings  and  hedges  which  in- 
tersected them,  with  the  curved  line 
of  sentinels,  standing  motionless  at 
their  posts---ali  these,  as  well  as  the 
sweep  of  the  road,  were  seen  for  an 
instant  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday; 
and  then  a  darkness,  thicker  and  more 
impenetrable  than  before,  enshrouded 
them.  No  doubt  tliere  was  mudi  to 
admire  in  all  this,  perhapik  sufflcienc, 
or  more  than  sufficient,  to  comnensatt 
for  the  inconvenience  of  a  souna  doek* 
ing,  where  a  change  of  habiliments 
was  to  b^  procured ;  but,  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  it  must  be  eonfeued, 
that  we  would  have  willingly  dispen- 
Bed  with  all  that  was  sublime  in  the 
occurrence,  in  exchange  for  a  iitda 
dry  weather,  no  matter  how  tame  or 
monotonous. 

It  was  not,  howeter,  for  «s  to 
choose.  The  storm  took  its  course, 
and  having  continued  with  unabated 
violence  during  two  hours,  gradnallT 
died  away.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall, 
the  clouds  dispersed  themsslves,  and 
the  little  stars  shone  foith  again,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  beauty  Whose  tears  havo 
ceased  to  flow ;  ai|d  the  rest  of  the 
night,  accordingly,  was  spent  in  as 
much  of  quiet  and  comfort  as  it  usii« 
ally  falls  to  die  lot  of  soldiers  upon  aa 
outpost  duty  to  enjoy. 


Chaptes  III. 


In  obedience  to  the  customs  of  war 
in  like  cases,  our  picquet  got  under 
arms,  and  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  two  hours  before  sunrise.  No 
enemy,  however,  made  his  appearance, 
nor  did  any  rumour  of  an  enemy  come 
in  to  put  us  more  than  previously  on 
the  alert;  but  we  continued  to  pre- 
serve our  ranks  98  if  an  army  were  in 
our  front,  till  directions  reached  us 
from  rear  how  we  were  to  act.  The 
column,  it  appeared,  was  in  readiness, 
and  would  set  out  on  the  flrst  blink  of 
dawn ;  and  as  our  company  already 
occnpkd  the  road  by  which  it  was  to 
move,  we  were  ordered  to  perform  the 
duty  of  the  leading  division  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard. 

Vol.  XXL 


It  wns  yet  but  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  Migor  Brown  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  began  our  march. 
The  road,  like  that  of  yestenlay,  was 
deep  «nd  sandy ;  but  our  men  appear* 
ed  refreshed  to  a  degree  which  could 
have  hardly  been  expected,  and  kept 
up,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  up,  when  marches  were  to  them 
even  ts  of  every  day's  occurrence.  All, 
too,  both  ofiicers  and  privates,  seemed 
to  catch  additional  energy  from  the 
recollection  that  there  was  nothing 
friendly  in  fVont  of  them.  It  was  truly 
a  journey  of  adventure  and  diseovery ; 
but  as  the  reader  may  not  be  aware  o£ 
the  kind  of  order  which  the  advanoed 
companies  of  an  army  preserve,  mt 
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the  ipedes  of  feeling  wbich  animates 
the  indiviciuals  who  compose  these 
oomnanies  may  he  strange  to  him,  I 
shad  not,  perhaps,  run  any  hazard  of 
wearying  his  patience,  if  I  endeavour 
to  make  him  acquainted  here  with 
hoth  the  one  and  the  other. 

Charlton's  company,  that  to  which 
I  was  attached^  consisted  of  a  captain, 
two  subalterns,  three  sergeants,  and 
fifty  rank  and  file.  It  was  thus  dis- 
trihuted: — Along  the  high  road  mo- 
ved first  of  all  two  files  of  men  and  a 
sergeant,  one  file  about  twenty  paces 
ahead  of  the  other.  Parallel  with  the 
most  forward  file^  twenty  men  spread 
themselves,  by  poirs^  or  files^  each 
pair  or  file  keeping  about  ten  paces 
apart  froni  the  others,  on  each  side  of 
the  way ;  by  which,  means  the  woods 
or  fields  were  swept  on  both  flanks  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  paces.  In 
rear  of  the  last  of  the  two  files,  but 
full  twenty  paces  behindi  moved  .the 
remainder  of  ^the  company.  About 
twenty  paces,  again,  behind  that  small 
section,  the  two  remaining  companies 
advanced,  coming  on  m  compact 
array,  unless,  indeed,  some  alarm 
chanced  to  be  given,  when  they,  too^ 
instantly  extended  through  the  fields. 
Thus  our  movement  resembled  rather 
that  of  sportsmen,  when,  in  large  bo« 
dies>  they  surround  a  wood  or  draw  a 
preserve,  than  that  of  soldiers,  at  least 
soldiers  upon  a  parade ;  and  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  be  spoken,  our  feelings 
■were  as  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
first  named  class  of  persons  as  to  those 
of  the  last.  For  myself,  I  fredy  con- 
fess, that  I  brushed  through  the  un- 
derwood, and  traversed  the  enclosures, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  one  beating  for 
game  than  looking  out  for  opponents ; 
and  if  any  judgment  may  oe  formed 
irom  the  merry  chat  and  rude  repar- 
tees of  those  about,  a  similar  spirit 
animated  the  men. 

But  though  our  occupation  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  merriment  and  very 
oonsiderable  excitement,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  fatigue  which  ac- 
companied it  began,  before  many  hours 
had  expired,  to  counterbalance  in  no 
slight  degree  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  advantages.  The  woods, 
be  it  remembered,  were  thick  and  tan- 
gled, and  the  grass  that  grew  under 
the  taller  trees  seldom  reached  lower 
than  our  hips,  and  often  passed  our 
middles.  Besides,  no  enemy  appeared 
to  interrupt  our.  progress ;  and  tbece 


was  a  sameness  in  searching  conti- 
nually to  no  purpose,  and  in  expecting 
for  ever,  witnout  having  the  expecta^ 
tion  gratified.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  were  by  no  means  dia« 
pleased,  when,  towards  noon,  our  bu- 
gles  sounded  the  halt.*  At  this  parti- 
cular moment,  I  and  mv  section  were 
extended  on  the  right  ot  the  road,  and 
occupied  part  of  a  wood,  which  pre- 
sented every  appearance  of  having  con- 
tinued unmolested  since  the  days  of 
Noah.  But  as  the  blast  did  not  call  us 
in,  we  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  that 
the  halt  was  merely  temporary,  and 
that  the  ground  of  encampment  for 
the  night  6ould  not  yet  be  in  view. 
We  lay  down,  however,  where  we 
were,  well  pleased  that  an  opportunity 
of  resting  our  weary  limbs  was  afford- 
ed, and,  unbuckling  our  haversacks, 
addressed  ourselves  with  extreme  good 
will  to  the  remnants  of  such  provisions 
as  could  still  be  found  there. 

It  chanced,  that  in  scouring  these 
forests,  we  had  put  up,  among  other 
animals,  a  leveret,  which  a  poodle  dog, 
the  property  of  my  friend  Charlton^ 
chased  and  caught.  The  reader  will 
easily  believe  that  poor  puss  was  not 
a  little  baffled  and  confused  by  the 
shouts  and  cries  with  which  our  men 
animated  the  pursuer,  and  that  no- 
thing like  fair  play  was  granted  to  her 
in  her  efibrts  to  escape.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  pause,  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  set  to  work,  skinned  and  cut 
up  the  hare,  lighted  a  fire,  and  were 
preparing  to  dress  it,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  in  an  instant 
called  ofi^  our  attention  to  other  and 
more  important  matters,  '*  What  is 
that  ?"  said  a  corporal,  who  stood  be- 
side me,  whilst  I  was  watching  the 
progress  of  dissecting  the  leveret  *^  Do 
you  not  see  something,  sir,  moving 
through  those  bushes  to  the  right  ? 
I  looked  instantly  in  the  direction  to- 
wards which  the  soldier  pointed,  and 
beheld  plainly  enough  a  flash,  like  that 
which  the  sudden  falling  of  a  sun- 
beam on  bright  arms  produces.  There 
was  no  room  to  doubt  from  what  source 
that  flash  proceeded.  My  bugle  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  the  men  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  the 
copse.  It  was  as  I  anticipated.  A  body 
of  the  enemy,  perhaps  an  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  were  there.  Perceiving 
by  our  movement  that  they  were  dis- 
covered, they  instantly  opened  their 
firc;  and  a  very  pretty  and  intera»tiiig 
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tkhinith  began.  It  was  not,  howcTer>  my  friends,  and  a  aodal  glass  of  wine 
oC  long  oontinoance.  We  rnshed  on,  after  it ;  but  I  confess,  that  during 
the  men  firing  as  an  opportunity  of-  the  remainder  of  our  progress,  one 
iered,  and  covering  themselves  au  the  wish,  and  one  only,  rose  into  my 
while,  as  they  easily  might,  by  the  mind ;  and  that  was,  tiiat  the  Ame* 
trees  ;  whilst  the  Americans,  not  wait*  ricans  would  afford  me  an  opportunity^ 
ing  for  our  approach,  retreated  with  with  the  twenty  brave  men  whom  I 
all  haste  through  a  country  manifest*  commanded,  to  make  what  impression 
ly  well  known  to  them,  and  were  be»  I  could  upon  any  of  their  ambuscades, 
yond  our  reach  in  ten  minutes.  In  however  numerous,  or  however  jadi« 
this  trifling  afikir  not  a  single  British  dously  disposed, 
soldier  was  scratched,  whilst  of  the  All  my  esger  aspirations  after  re« 
enemy,  but  one  solitary  dead  body  was  nown  were,  however,  doomed  to  suffer 
discovered.  disappointment.  The  Americans  would 
Trifling  as  the  skirmish  was,  it  not  make  a  btand.  We  saw  them,  in* 
served,  as  the  sound  of  the  bugles  in  deed,  again,  just  as  we  reached  the 
sD  directions  told  us,  to  put  the  whole  skirt  of  the  forest,  and,  falling  in  onoe 
anny  on  the  alert.  Advance  was  again  more  with  the  river,  wheeled  up  to* 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  advance  we  wards  the  open  country  around  Not- 
did,  in  higher  spirits  and  better  hu-  tingham ;  but  it  was  in  full  flight,  and 
mour  than  had  aistinguished  us  from  already  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
flie  beginning.  The  enemy,  we  trust-  town.  We  saw,  likewise,  that  a  few  of 
ed,  would  sooner  or  later  hazard  a  bat-  our  mounted  officers.  Colonel  Thorn* 
de;  ard  as  he  had  begun  the  system  ton.  Major  Brown,  and,  if  I  mistake 
cf  disputing  his  territories  with  us,  we  not,  the  Greneral  himself,  attempted, 
doubted  not  that  he  would  henceforth  in  the  most  dashing  and  gallant  sl^le, 
act  up  to  it.  But  the  prospect  of  being  to  charge  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their 
every  moment  hurried  into  action,  stragglers ;  but  the  charge  of  three  or 
even  though  it  be  accompanied  in  the  four  horsemen  was  easily  repulsed,  and 
bravest  heart  with  sensations — not  the  stragglers,  striking  off  towards  the 
perhaps  of  alarm,  but  of  something  plantations  on  either  flank,  were  soon 
remotely  akin  to  it, — ^is,  upon  the  safe  from  farther  molestation.  Some- 
whole,  to  a  soldier  in  full  march,  and  what  vexed  that  they  should  have  thus 
surrounded  by  gallant  comrades,  one  escaped  us,  we  were  accordingly  oblwed 
of  the  most  animating  and  exquisite  to  halt,  where  we  had  been  orderedf  to 
sensations  of  which  human  nature  ia  halt,  in  the  village ;  and  here  the  rest 
susceptible.  It  is  not  then  with  him,  of  the  army  joining  us,  dispositions 
as  it  la  in  d&e  stillness  of  his  tent  or  were  made  to  pass  the  night.  The 
bivouac,  when  he  knows  that  to-mpr-  picquets  were  planted  without  dday  ; 
row's  sun  must  light  him  to  a  field  of  the  different  brigades  took  up  their 
camsge  and  death.  Then,  indeed,  respectivegrounds;  and  Charlton,  Wil* 
there  is  time  to  think ;  and  no  man  liams,  and  I,  not  a  little  weary  with 
can  think  <^  an  impending  dissolution,  our  excursion,  ensconced  ourselves  un* 
without  at  least  a  degree  of  serious-  der  the  shade  of  a  large  bam,  plenti* 
r  s  which  no  other  thought  is  capable  ftdly  stored  with  tobacco, 
of  producing.  But  when  he  is  scour-  The  reader  must  be  already  well 
ing  Uie  woMs,  or  advancing  through  aware,  that  if  the  purport  of  the  pre- 
fields  and  inclosures,— his  men  all  sent  debarkation  really  was  to  seise 
about  him,  and  eager  and  animated,  Commodore  Bamy's  flotilla  of  gun* 
like  huntsmen  about  a  fox-cover, — ^the  boats,  it  completely  failed  of  success, 
officer  must  be  phlegmatic  indeed.  The  boats  were  all  gone.  They  set 
whose  energies  are  not  wrought  up  to  sail,  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  in- 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  causes  habitants  informed  us,  at  an  early  noor 
all  apprehension  of  personal  risk  to  this  morning,  and  were  now  many 
be  forgotten,  and  directs  his  whole  miles  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  Pa- 
tiioughts  into  one  channel— namely,  tuxent  than  we.  But  this  eircum* 
how  he  is  most  successfully  to  dis-  stance,  whatever  effect  it  might  have 
charge  his  duty  when  the  moment  of  upon  the  minds  of  those  at  the  head 
trial  shall  arrive.  I  am  not  one  of  of  affairs,  was  the  cause  of  no  annoy* 
those  who,  writing  in  my  own  study,  ance  whatever  to  us.  We  were,  on  the 
pretend  to  sav,  that  I  should  prefer  a  whole,  very  well  pleased  with  all 
Woody  battle'  to  a  snug  dinner  with  which  had  yet  befallen  u?.    We  were 


yaitkuUrly  ittitfied  in  finding  oar« 
aelyei  ao  magly  housed  for  the  night ; 
and  it  «dd^  not  a  little  to  our  grati- 
ficatiooy  when  we  discovered  that  our 
Portngueie  servanU  had  not  been  re* 
piias  in  providing  the  requisites  for  a 
sumptuous  evening  repast.  Turkeys 
and  geese  had  by  some  chance  or 
another  flown  into  their  hands  as 
they  proceeded ;  and  these  they  now 
made  ready,  for  thtir  own^  and  their 
masters'  suppers.  And  then,  with  re- 
spect to  tobacco,  that  principal  delicacy 
of  soldiers  upon  active  service,  there 
was  no  reasonable  cause  either  for 
scarcity  or  complaint.  Tlie  house 
which  sheltered  us  was  full  of  it ;  and 
though  the  broad  arrow  had  been  im-* 
pressed  upon  the  doorB,  we  scrupled 
not  to  appronriate  to'our  own  use,  not 
only  as  mucn  as  we  required  at  the 
moment,  but  a  stock  sufficient,  as  we 
guessed,  to  supply  our  wants  for  seve- 
ral  days  to  come.  To  sum  up  all,  the 
qnarter*master  arriving  soon  after  the 
halt,  with  stores  of  bread  and  rum,  an 
additional  allowance  of  both  was  ser- 
ved outy  as  well  to  the  men  as  to  the 
officpa.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a 
thousand  situations  mav  be  conceived 
many  de^ees  less  enviable  than  ours  ; 
when,  with  a  Are  blazing  before  us, 
and  the  remains  of  our  supper  taken 
away,  we  reclined,  pipe  in  hand,  and 
drinking  cup  hard  by,  within  the  porch 
of  the  hospitable  liarn,  chatting  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  and 
odeulating  what  might  be  the  issue  of 
to-morrow's  operations. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  army  in 
0sneral,  it  falls  not  in  with  the  plan  of 
my  present  story  to  say  much.  Let  it 
suffice  to  observe,  that  Nottingham,  a 
small  town,  or  rather  an  overgrown 
Tillage  upon  the  Fatuxent,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  light  and  second  brigades ; 
the  thud  brigade  taking  post  among 
the  out*buildings  of  a  few  farm-houses 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  picquets, 
again,  extended  across  the  whole  iront, 
itnind  the  left  flank,  and  so  back  to  the 
rear ;  whilst  on  the  right  the  river,  al- 
ready covered  with  launches  and  boats 
from  (be  fleet,  was  considered  protec- 
tion enough.  Thus  were  we  amply 
secured  against  all  attempts  at  surpri* 
sal,  had  it  accorded  with  the  military 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  make 
them  ;  and  as  no  man  thought  of  un- 
dressing, or  even  laying  aside  his  ac- 
eoutrements,  we  needed  only  to  bo 
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warned  of  the  appwadi  of  tn  eomaj^ 
in  order  tobeinreadiMiatomeetaiid 
repel  him. 

In  the  short  oonrae  of  this  Barrative» 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasioD  t» 
mention  the  name  of  my  brother  sab« 
altern,  Williams.  There  are  cixcnnw 
stances  connected  with  hia  destiny 
which  induce  me  here  to  let  my  reader  % 
little  more  into  the  history  of  his  mi« 
litary  life  than  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  otherwise  disposed  to  do.  Wil« 
lianas  was  the  son  of  an  officer  ;  of  a 
veteran  officer,  who,  by  dint  of  long 
and  arduous  service,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  migor.  He  was  not,  I  believe,  hia 
father's  only  son ;  but  if  it  were  fiur 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  boy'a 
conversation,  he  was  at  all  events  the 
favourite.  Williams  was  gazetted  into 
the  — —  regiment  of  foot,  when  he 
had  barely  completed  hia  sixteenth 
year ;  and  he  joined  us  in  the  south  of 
France,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  before  he  had  attained  to  his  se- 
venteenth. He  was  a  fine,  spirited, 
generous-hearted  youth,  ignorant,  of 
course,  of  what  a  soldier's  duty  in  the 
field  really  is,  but  anxious,  if  ever 
youn^  man  was  anxioua,  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  hia  pro- 
fession, lieing  appointed  to  our  com- 
pany, he  chose  to  attach  himself  very 
warmly  to  me ;  and  seeing  a  great  desi 
in  the  lad  worthy  of  an^  man's  afieo- 
tions,  I  readily  and  wilhngly  met  hia 
advances.  We  were  togeUier  during 
the  morning,  and  his  gallant  and  cool 
bearing  throughout  the  trifling  affidr 
in  which  wc  hsd  been  engaged,  cer- 
tainly tended  to  strengthen  the  tie  of 
personal  regard  by  which  I  already 
felt  myself  bound  to  him.  To-night  he 
appeared  to  be  in  peculiarly  high  vaii- 
rits ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  a  iz\ 
exhibit  more .  striking  symptoms  of 
hapoinc 8s  thon  when  I  mentioned  hia 
oonauct  in  the  terms  which  I  felt  it  to 
merit,  to  our  common  friend  CharU 
ton.  So  gratified  was  the  vouth  by 
my  praises,  that  he  actually  shed  te«r^ 
though,  as  he  himself  assured  us,  they 
were  the  sweetest  tears  that  ever  wet 
his  cheeks.  <'  Oh,  my  poor  father !" 
said  he  to  me,  as  we  were  anranging 
OUT  cloaks,  and  preparing  to  lie  down, 
"  how  delighted  would  he  be  to  have 
heard  ydu  say  what  you  said  to-night !" 
I  could  not  answer  the  boy  ;  hia  little 
speech  aflected  me  so  de^ly  ;  but  I 
loved  him  from  my  heart  for  his  fine 
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Mnpp,  «d  I  dtftaniiwd  to  he  b» 
fticndaiiziiig  the  femaiader  of  hit  iBi« 

'At  nii^t  caM  not  be  farther  ad- 
vmoed  than  eight  or  nineo'dock,  when 
a  oonsciooBnefiB  of  bodily  languor  OTer* 
eomiBg  ever  jr  other  sensation^  we  made 
ready  to  resign  ourselves  to  sleep.  As 
the  smdl  of  the  tobaceo  was  not  of- 
feoave,  and  the  plant  itself  was  made 
up  into  lai^ge  sheavesy  we  unrolled  a  few 
<^  these,  and  scattered  them  upon  the 
floor  of  the  bsm  for  our  bed.  Upon 
the  mattress  thus  formed,  we  spread 
one  of  our  cloaks,  and  reserving  the 
other  two  to  supply  the  place  of  blan- 
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ketsy  we  lay  down,  all  three  tigfther. 
A  little  more  of  the  tdbaooo,  raised  into 
a  heap,  served  us  for  a  piltow.  Our 
sabres  were  within  reach,  onr  haver- 
sacks  and  pistols  at  our  hesds;  the 
onlv  STtieles  of  dress  which  we  hdcl 
asiae  were  our  boots,  and  our  ssshea 
we  untied.  Then  direeting  the  seiw 
vsnts  to  heap  up  the  fire,  so  ss  that  is 
should  continue  to  blase  till  the  morn- 
ing, we  bade  each  other  good  night, 
and  slept,  as  men  generally  deep,  whose 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  in  tiill  ex- 
ercise for  four*and-twenty  hours  on  a 
stretch. 


Crapteb  IV. 


Tas  reader  may  be  informed  here, 
ooee  for  all,  that  General  Ross's  ar- 
my, like  all  other  armies  in  the  im- 
mediate nres^ice  of  an  enemy,  drew 
up  in  close  columns  of  battalions^ 
every  morning  an  hour  before  dawn. 
In  tnis  position  we  remained,  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  32d,  till  daylight  had 
fully  broken,  when,  instead  of  filing 
off  towards  the  road,  and  prosecuting 
onr  journey,  we  were  permitted  to 
quit  our  ranks  and  return  to  oar 
lairs.  Ignorant  of  any  reasonable 
cMse  for  this  measure,  and  anxious, 
sa  British  troops  ever  are,  to  press  on, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  our  respective 
resting-places  a  little  out  of  humour ; 
but  we  soon  acouired  philosophy 
enough  to  bdieve  tnat  aU  must  be  for 
die  best,  and  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  expectation  that  the  much*dcsired 
advance,»though  delayed  for  some  pur- 
pose or  another,  could  not  but  take 
phce  before  long.  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed. 

We  bad  just  time  enough  allowed 
to  ascertain  that  Nottingham  consist- 
ed of  four  streets,  running  at  right 
angles  through  one  another,  and  that 
it  presented  every  appearance  of  ha- 
ving been  abandoned  by  its  inhabit- 
ants only  a  few  moments  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  our  army,  when  the 
wdUknown  bugle-call  summoned  us 
to  our  ranks,  and  in  five  minutes  af- 
ter we  were  in  marching  order.  The 
asme  dispositions  which  had  covered 
our  advance  on  the  previous  day,  were 
sgsin  msde.  The  flankers  swept  the 
woods  and  fields,  whilst  the  leading 
files  marched  cautiously  along  the 
high-road ;  but  it  fell  not  to  our  lot 


to  occupy  one  or  other  of  these  im- 
portant posts.  We  formed  part  to- 
day of  the  columns,  and  like  our  com* 
rades  moved  on;  ready,  indeed,  to 
act,  should  an  opportunity  be  afibrd- 
ed,  but  less  sanguine  than  we  should 
have  been,  had  the  o£Bce  of  protect* 
ing  the  movement  been  intrusted  to 
us. 

The  country  through  which  we  tra- 
velled presented  fewer  traces  of  culti- 
vation than  any  which  we  had  hither- 
tp  traversed.  The  road,  indeed,  di- 
verging from  the  river,  struck  in- 
wards, so  as  to  cut  off  an  angle  form- 
ed by  its  course ;  and,  as  every  body 
knows,  it  is  entirely  upon  the  banks' 
of  its  navigable  streams  that  America 
can,  even  now,  be  said  to  be  inhabit- 
ed. A  few  fields  there  doubtless  were, 
with  a  house  or  two  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  march  ; 
but  after  leaving  Nottingham  decid- 
edly behind,  they  were  rare  indeed. 
One  mighty  forest  was  before  us  and 
around  us^  which,  if  it  served  no  other 
purpose,  at  all  events  screened  us  from 
the  rays  of  a  sultry  sun,  which  would 
have  otherwise  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  inconvenient. 

We  quitted  our  ground  at  seven  o'- 
dock,  and  went  on  for  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  without  any  circumstance 
occurring  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion, or  deserving  of  notice.  A  few 
pigs  and  turkeys,  indeed,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  large  near  a  farm-house 
by  the  way-side,  suffered,  it  is  true, 
the  fate  incident  to  mortality;  and 
much  laughter  was  heard  from  front 
to  rear  of  the  column,  as  dogs  and 
men  either  failed  or  succeeded  in  the 
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ehue.  But  of  the  enemy  no  traoes 
were  disooyered^  though  our  guide  as- 
sured  ub  that  several  numerous  bodies 
had  passed  the  night  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. About  noon,  however^  we 
were  put  a  little  upon  our  mettle,  and 
an  adventure  took  place  which  I  re- 
cord, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  were  now  em- 
broiled. 

The  advanced  parties  having  arri- 
ved at  the  more  open  country  which 
auTTounds  Marlborough,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  in  the  presence  of  two 
squadrons  of  well-mounted,  and  hand- 
somely-appointed cavalry.  They  were 
composed,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
of  gentlemen  volunteers  in  the  service 
of  Uieir  country.  To  do  them  justice, 
the  troopers  no  sooner  saw  our  men, 
than  they  made  a  spirited  effort  to  cut 
down  one  or  two  files,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  separated  from  their  com- 
panions, and  at  a  distance  from  the 
wood.  But  a  single  discharge  from 
another  party  which  they  had  not  ob- 
served, instantly  checked  them  ;  and 
they  gallopped  off. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  when 
this  little  affair  was  going  on,  some 
eight  or  ten  riflemen  being  discovered 
in  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  pursued  by  Colonel  Thornton, 
and  one  of  them  overtaken.  When  I 
say  that  the  fellow  was  overtaken,  I 
mean  that  he  halted  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  made  signs  that  he  gave 
himself  up.  The  Colonel,  satisfied 
with  this,  was  directing  a  file  of  his 
men  to  go  forward  and  secure  the  pri- 
soner, when  the  American,  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  levelled  his  piece 
and  fired.  Happily  he  missed  his 
mark ;  but  that  circumstance  would 
h&ve  availed  him  little  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  our  people.  Fleet 
of  foot,  however,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  he  soon  manaj^ed  to 
bafl)e  his  pursuers,  who,  after  having 
wasted  a  few  rounds  at  him,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  chase  and 
return  to  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  our 
corps  experienced  very  great  inconve- 
nience, and  was  sorely  crippled  in  one 
of  its  most  important  arms,  through 
the  want  of  horses.  We  had  no  ar- 
tillery ;  three  of  the  smallest  pieces 
ever  used,  hardly  deserve  to  be  term- 
ed such ;  we  were  without  cavalry, 
and  even  our  staff  was  miserably  pro- 
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Tided.  The  General  fblt  this,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  remedy  the  evil,  by 
causing  every  horse  which  was  found 
in  the  fields  or  stables  near,  to  be 
seized  and  brought  in.  By  this  means ' 
we  were  enabled  to  muster,  at  the  dose 
of  the  third  day,  a  troop  of  about  forty 
horsemen ;  but  such  horsemen  !  The 
men,  indeed,  were  like  other  British 
soldiers ;  they  were  artillery  drivers, 
and  they  were  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer of  artillery ;  but  the  horses  were, 
for  the  most  part,  indifferent  enough, 
whilst  the  appointments  of  the  troop- 
ers proved,  in  many  instances,  a  source 
of  merriment,  not  only  to  us  but  to 
themselves.  It  was  not  always  that 
saddles  could  be  found  for  the  horses  i 
and  when  such  were  totally  wanting, 
recourse  was  had  to  blankets,  doublea 
repeatedly,  and  strapped  on  the  ani- 
mals' backs.  On  other  occasions,  the 
absence  of  a  bridle  was  compensated 
by  a  halter ;  very  many  of  the  men 
made  stirrups  for  themselves  out  of 
pieces  of  rope,  and  a  few  rode  bare- 
backed. Nor  were  their  weapons  more 
uniform  or  more  graceful  than  their 
horse  equipage.  A  few  only  carried 
their  own  sabres ;  the  rest  were  sup- 
plied with  the  cutlasses  which  belong- 
ed to  the  seamen  who  dragged  the 
guns.  Yet  this  irregular  andwretch- 
edly-equipped  cavalry  proved  repeat- 
edly of  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  expedition. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  when  the  neat 
houses,  and  pretty  gardens  of  Marl- 
borough, presented  themselves  to  our 
view.  I  know  not  whether  the  scene 
would  strike  me  now,  as  it  struck  me 
then,  were  I  again  to  visit  it ;  but  at 
that  moment  I  imagined  that  I  had 
never  looked  upon  a  landscape  more 
pleasing,    or  more  beautiful.      The 

fen  tie  .green  hills  which  on  either 
and  inclosed  the  village,  tufted  here' 
and  there  with  magnificent  trees, — 
the  village  itself,  straggling  and  wide, 
each  cottage  being  far  apart  from  ita 
neighbours,  and  each  ornamented 
with  flower-beds,  and  shrubberies; 
these,  with  a  lovely  stream  that  wound 
through  the  valley,  formed,  as  far  as 
ray  memory  may  be  trusted,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  panoramas,  ou  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  gaze.  Though  no  lover  of  the 
American  character  and  nation  then, 
(whatever  may  be  the  case  now,)  I 
could  not  behrfd  this  peaceful  scene 
without  experiencing  sincere  regret 
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that  it  shoald  sttfier.profanatum  ftom 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  force  ;  and  I 
determiiied  that  no  exertion  on  my 
own  part  should  be  wanting  to  hinder 
the  orders  already  issued  against  plun- 
der and  rapine,  from  being  neglected. 
To  say  the  truth,  however,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  our  men  within 
the  bounds  of  tolerable  subordination 
and  discipline.  The  attacks  which 
they  from  time  to  time  made  upon 
farm -yards  and  pig- sties,  were,  to 
a  certain  degree  at  least,  allowable 
enough.  It  would  have  been  unrea* 
BonaUe  to  expect,  that  hungry  sol- 
diers, in  an  enemy's  country,  would 
sit  down  to  digest  tneir  hunger,  whilst 
flocks  of  poultry  and  herds  of  swine 
were  within  their  reach.  But  not  a 
single  act  of  wanton  mischief  was  per- 
peofated ;  and  when  we  marched  out 
on  the  following  day,  we  left  Marl- 
borough, not  perhaps  so  rich  in  live 
stock,  but  quite  as  picturesque  and 
rural,  as  when  we  entered  it. 

In  this  place  we  learned,  that  Com- 
modore Barny,  aware  of  our  design, 
and  unable  any  longer  to  elude  it,  had 
blown  up  the  gun-boats  of  which  we 
were  in  pursuit.  This  piece  of  intel- 
ligence sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
many  explosions  which  we  had  heard 
whilst  on  the  march ;  but  though  it 
might  have  caused  some  disappoint- 
ment to  the  heads  of  departments,  by 
us  it  was  treated  as  a  very  dull  and 
uninteresting  piece  of  news. 

The  first  matter  about  which  sol- 
diers interest  themselves  on  arriving 
at  the  ground  where  they  are  to  halt 
for  the  night,  is  to  secure  as  comfort- 
able a  sleeping-place  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  and  then  to  provide  mate- 
rials for  their  supper.  Leaving  Charl- 
ton to  select  a  dormitory,  Williams 
and  I,  as  soon  as  we  bad  seen  to  the 
comforts  of  our  men,  sallied  forth  upon 
the  old  quest,  in  search  of  provisions. 
We  entered  several  houses,  but  found 
them  all  unoccupied ;  and  what  was 
far  less  satisfactory,  very  many  of 
them  already  lightened  of  their  viands. 
By  the  help  of  my  Portuguese  boy, 
however,  (one  of  tne  abkst  foragers, 
by  the  way,  that  ever  followed  a 
camp,)  we  succeeded  at  last  in  making 
ourselves  masters  of  five  fowls ;  with 
which^  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  sack  of 
flour,  and  a  bottle  of  peach- whisky, 
we  prenared  to  rejoin  our  friend.  We 
found  niDi  very  snugly  settled ;  not 
ill  a  hou^>  for  the  position  of  the 
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corps  was  in  advance  of  the  village, 
but  under  a  clump  of  leafy  trees, 
which  furnished  a  tolerable  shelter 
against  the  sun,  and  promised  to  be 
equally  serviceable  against  the  dews. 
There  our  dinner  was  dressed  and 
eaten ;  and  here,  upon  a  few  trusses 
of  hay,  brought  from  a  neighbouring 
barn- yard  for  the  purpose,  we  slept 
soundly  and  contentedly. 

Fresn,  and  in  excellent  spirits,  we 
rose  next  morning ;  and  having  stood 
the  usual  time  with  our  men,  began  to 
consider  how  We  should  most  profit- 
ably and  agreeably  spend  the  day.  Of 
farther  movements,  nothing  was  said ; 
the  troops,  indeed,  had  been  dismiss- 
ed as  soon  as  dawn  appeared,— we 
were  therefore  prepared  to  treat  this 
as  a  day  of  leisure  and  repose.  Never- 
theless, as  we  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  the  enemy,  we  deemed 
it  by  no  means  prudent  to  venture 
far  from  the  camp;  but  contented 
ourselves  with  strolling  back  into  the 
village,  and  instituting  a  renewed  and 
more  accurate  search  after  people,  and 
other  living  creatures. 

The  only  inhabitant  whom  we  fonnd 
abiding  in  his  house  was  a  Doctor 
Bean,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  valuable  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Doctor  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  Scotchman ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  migrated  about  twenty 
years  ago  from  some  district  of  North 
Britain,  and  still  retained  his  native 
dialect  in  all  its  doric  richness.  He 
professed,  moreover,  to  retain  the 
feelings  as  well  as  the  language  of  his 
boyish  days.  He  was  a  Federalist— 
in  other  words,  he  was  hostile  to  the 
war  with  England,  which  he  still  per- 
siBted  in  regarding  as  his  mother 
country.  Such,  at  least,  were  the 
statements  with  which  he  &voured 
us,  and  we  believed  him  the  more 
readily,  that  he  Iseemed  really  dispo- 
sed to  treat  us  as  friends.  There  was 
nothing  about  his  house  or  farm  to 
which  ne  made  us  not  heartily  wel- 
come ;  and  the  wily  emigrant  was  no 
loser  by  his  civility.  We  took,  in- 
deed, whatever  we  stood  in  need  of, 
E revisions,  forage,  and  even  horses; 
ut  our  commissary  paid  this  man  of 
professions  the  full  value  of  his  eom- 
modities.  From  Doctor  Bean,  I  how- 
ever scrupled  not  to  accept  a  present. 
He  offered  me  all  that  his  house  con- 
tained ;  I  took  only  a  little  tea,  some 
sugar,  and  a  bottle  of  milk ;  and  did 
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not  inittU  bim  by  alluding  to  a  m» 
mmieratioii* 

We  were  thus  sitaated^  when  to- 
wards noon  the  General  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  bivouac,  and  the  troopa 
were  ordered  to  fall  in.  The  scruples 
which  had,  for  a  time,  aifi^^ted  him, 
were  now  overcome,  and  a  push,  it 
was  understood,  was  about  to  be  made 
against  the  city  of  Washington.  From 
various  quarters  we  had  learned  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  upon  the  frontier  towns  of 
Canada,  and  the  General  and  Admiral 
determined,,  by  insulting  the  capital 
itself,  to  convince  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  such  proceed- 
ings were  not  more '  barbarous  than 
impolitic.  This,  at  least,  was  the  ru- 
mour of  the  moment ;  but  concerning 
the  causes  of  their  movements,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers  of  an  army 
seldom  trouble  themselves  by  inqui- 
ring. It  was  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  an  enterprise  was  before  us,  wor- 
thy of  our  leaders  and  our  own  repu- 
tation ;  we  cared  not  from  what  motive 
it  sprung,*M)ur  only  thought  was  to 
effi:>ct  it 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ftom  the  first  alarm,  the  column  was 
in  motion.  Charlton's  company  had 
again  the  good  fortune  to  form  the 
advance ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
my  young  friend  Williams  was  again 
enabled  to  exhibit  his  coolness  and 
courage  under  fire.  We  had  proceed- 
ed about  four  miles,  sweeping  and 
scouring  the  country  as  before,  when, 
on  arriving  at  the  base  of  a  low  green 
hill,  we  ^ere  saluted  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  from  a  body  of  troops 
which  filled  a  wood  upon  its  sum- 
mit. It  happened  that  the  General 
was  at  this  moment  among  us.  He 
had  seen  the  rising  ground  from  a 
distance,  and,  anxious  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  surrounding  country,  had 
riaden  forward,  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  it.  It  will  be  easily  ima- 
gined, that  the  presence  of  our  leader 
acted  as  no  clog  upon  our  courage  or 
resolution.  We  rushed  up  the  height 
at  double-quick  time,  and,  receiving 
ofie  other  voUey  just  as  we  gained 
the  ridge,  dashed  into  the  thidket 
Three  of  our  men  were  wounded,  and 
as  yet  we  saw  not  the  hands  whidi 
struck  the  blow ;  but  now  they  were 
visible  enough.  It  was  the  i«ar-guard 
of  a  corps  of  observation  which  had 
bivouacked  last  night  withia  gun<« 


shot  of  our  pioqueta,  and  which,  fbid"* 
ing  that  wo  were  in  full  march  to« 
wards  them,  were  retreating.  We 
drove  their  skirmishers  through  the 
wood  in  gallant  style,  scarcelv  allow** 
ing  them  time  to  load  as  tney  re* 
treated ;  till  at  List  they  fairly  took 
to  their  heels  and  escaped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 


the  road,  caused  the  section  whi< 
was  meant  to  support  the  skirmiah* 
ers  with  whom  we  were  engaged,  to 
disperse  and  fly  in  all  directions.  To 
the  fugitives,  it  is  true,  the  ooan- 
try  was  familiar ;  they  therdfore  easily 
escaped ;  but  by  their  flight  tbey  en* 
abkd  us  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  oo- 
lumn,  which  it  was  their  business  to 
have  masked,  and  we  wereeonseouent* 
ly  made  aware  that  about  twdve  or 
fifteen  hundred  infantry,  widi  sevenl 
vieces  of  cannon,  were  in  full  retreat 
before  us.  The  enemy  observed  us, 
probably  at  the  same  moment  that 
we  beheld  them,  for  on  our  approach 
they  halted,  and  drew  up  upon  some 
heights  about  a  mile  distant.  Of  this 
matter  the  General  was  soon  inform^ 
ed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  addi* 
tional  men  arriving  to  our  assistance, 
we  made  ready,  about  two  hundred 
in  all,  to  dislodge  them. 

With  this  design  one  oompany  ex* 
tended  itself  in  skirmishing  array, 
whilst  the  rest  advanced  in  column ; 
but  Jonathan  was  too  timorous,  or 
too  wary^  to  abide  this  shock.  Tbeir 
artillery,  indeed,  opened  as  soon  as 
we  arrived  within  point-blank  rai^  ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  the  shots  were 
well  directed;  but  we  were  yet  a 
great  way  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rising  ground  which  they  occupied, 
when  ttie  infantry  broke  once  more 
into  marching  order,  and  retired.  Not* 
withstanding  this,  we  continued  to 

Eress  on,  tul  we  had  crowned  the 
eights,  when  Mi\jor  Brown,  who  di* 
rected  the  movement,  informed  us, 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  we 
should  advance  any  farther  in  this 
direction. 

A  halt  being  acoordin^y  cornmand* 
ed,  we  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
looked  about,  for  the  purpose  of  aaeer- 
taining  how  far  we  nad  outstripped 
the  column,  and  in  what  manner  the 
column  was  occupied.  Our  sunrise 
may  be  guessed  at,  when  not  a  soldier 
appeared  in  view.  A  cloud  of  dust 
rising  at  the  back  of  a  oopse,  which 
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nw  panUel  idtb  Uie  heiglts  above, 
■orred  to  point  oat  thedireotioii  which 
die  anny  had  takeir;  and  eren  that 
was  ao  wavering  and  uncertain  in  its 
aspect,  aa  to  create  tome  doubts  in 
our  minds,  wliether  a  retreat  were 
not  befcun.  A  short  time^  however, 
sofliced  to  set  our  nnnds  at  rest  on 
tlua  important  subyect  We  had  kept 
our  ground  perhaps  something  less 
than  an  hoar,when  Lieutenant  Brans, 
Assistant  Quarter-master  General,  ar- 
rived with  an  orda-,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  post,  and  keeping  so  far 
under  the  ridge  as  to  screen  the  move- 
ment, defile  to  our  right.  The  army, 
it  seemed,  had  taken  the  road  to  Alex- 
andria ;  we  were  to  follow  it ;  and  if 
we  did  not  overtake  it  before,  we 
should  certainly  find  it  bivouacked  at 
a  place  oUled  Wood-yard,  about  four 
miles  distant.  Such  were  the  direc- 
tions given  to  us,  and  these  we  prepa- 
red to  follow. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when 
we  began  to  descend  the  hill^  and 
it  was  something  more  than  dusk  ere 
we  regained  the  roail ;  but  even  then, 
our  only  guide  was  the  track  of  those 
who  had  preceded  us,  for  Mr  Evans 
couU  not,  and  did  not  wait  to  con- 
duct us.  Nevertheless,  we  were  not 
afraid  to  trust  to  it,  and  it  did  not  de- 
ceive us.  Darkness  came  on,  indeed, 
whilst  we  were  yet  far  from  the  camp. 


aad  we  could  not. but  feel  that  had  the 
enemy  been  ais  enternrising  atad  active 
as  he  oug^t  to  have  oeen,  perhaps  we 
might  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  But 
we  did  leadi  it  in  safety ;  though, 
as  far  as  Charlton  and  myself  were 
concerned,  it  was  duly  to  be  emploved 
upon  a  duty  as  harassing  and  uis* 
agreeable  for  the  time,  aa  any  I  recol*- 
leet  ever  to  have  performed. 

About  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  situation  of  the  camp,  and 
considerably  out  of  the  line  even  of 
the  picquets,  stood  a  large  house,  buUt 
after  the  fashion  of  a  chateau.  It  was 
the  residence  of  a  gendeman  of  exten- 
sive fortune,  who,  probably  not  anti- 
cipating that  he  ran  anv  risk  of  a  visit 
from  the  invaders,  had  not  removed 
either  his  family  or  effects  from  his 
house ;  and  now  entreated  that  Gene* 
ral  Ross  would  station  an  officer's 
guard  there,  for  the  purpose  of  pro« 
tecting  him  and  them  from  violence. 
The  General  readily  acceded  to  his 
wishes ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  my 
friend  and  myself  to  be  appointed  tp 
this  service.  As  the  events  arising 
out  of  our  leader's  generosity  were  to 
us,  at  least  at  the  moment,  replete 
with  interest,  it  may  be  well,  instead 
of  entering  upon  them  imperfectly 
here,  to  reserve  my  relation  of  them 
for  a  fresh  chapter. 


Vor 


A  DEATH  SCENE. 

As  fade  the  flowers  when  frowning  Winter  shrouds 
The  earth  with  tempests,  and  the  sky  with  clouds-^ 
As  melt  away  the  snows  when  Spring  comes  forth. 
And  leaves  to  Frost  no  empire  save  the  North- 
So  waneil  she  on  the  sight,  and,  day  by  day, 
JLike  evening  sun-light  stole  from  us  away ; 
The  shade  of  what  she  was,  when  through  the  grove 
And  by  the  lake,,  she  took  delight  to  rove, 
A  child  of  Nature,  beautiful,  yet  meek. 
Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  roses  on  her  cheek. 

Twas  evening ;  scarcely  on  that  lovely  face 
The  silent  watcher  could  sensation  trace. 
So  calm  she  lay,  so  statue-like  serene. 
The  slight  heave  of  her  breast  alone  was  seen : 
Closed  were  her  eyelids,  pallid  as  the  snow, 
£re  day-break  purples  o'er  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  through  the  long  dark  lashes,  sweetly  mild. 
She  smiled  in  dreams,  or  seemingly  she  smiled. 
As  if,  in  blest  repose,  to  her  were  given 
'the  calm  of  pardoned  souls,  and  views  of  Heaven. 
Bright  o'er  her  brow  the  auburn  tresses  hung ; 
And  loosely  by  her  side  <me  arm  was  flung, 
The  flngers  held,  what  ?  but  the  shade  of  him 
Whose  mehmcholy  fate  had  made  her's  dim  ; 
And  in  her  map,  with  youthful  aspect  mild. 
The  pictured  lines  of  her  dead  lover  smiled, 
Snuled  as  he  wont  of  yore. 
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Gazed  Uandly  round  h^r  with  a  brief  fiurpdae, 
A*  if  arouaod  &om  thought ;  and  th^n  she.  said— • 
*'  Dear  mother,  seat  thee  near  me  by  my  bed* 
And  let  die  curtaio*folds  be  raiaed^  thatj 
Onoe  more  mav  look  on  the  grand  eveniBg  aky. 
And  o'er  yon  forests,  where,  on  eves  like  this,, 
To,  row.  and  list  the  birds  was  pioie  than  blis&" 

A  moRientarv  brightness  o'er  her  faoe 
Filled  as  with  light  the  melancholy  place 
As  forth  she  gazed.    The  mighty  sun  had  set 
^yond  the  hills,  whose.peaks  were  glowing  yet ; 
Blue  gleuned  the  lake ;  and,  with  an  emerald  pride^ 
Were  seen  the  forests  old  outstretching  wide  ; 
And,  on  an  elm  hard  by,  a  blackbird  poured 
His  dirge,  that,  rising,  falling,  still  deplored  :-— 
Far  from  the  mead  the  cattle's  low  was  beard. 
And,  on  the  window-sill  a  lovely  bird. 
The  redbreast,  lighted,  trilling,  from  his  throat 
A  loud,  clear,-  simple,  momentary  note. 
And  sudden  disappeared : — then  trembling  rushed 
A  li^t  wind  o'er  the  leaves,  just  heard  and  hushed. 
An  Twilight  8to)e  with  silent  step  serene, 
Ajad  InrherAZUxie  mantle  wrapt  the  soen^. 


"  It  is  fhe  last  time  that  my  eyes  shall  see 
Clouds  on  the  sky,  or  leaves  upon  the  .tree,"  ^ 
EMloimed  the  dying  girl,—"  and  comes  a  night, 
it^t.  never  shall  for  m^  disperse  in  lig^t ; 
From  scenes  like  these  in  youth  to  be  debarred. 
To  ^happier  hearta  may  seem  to  savour  hard; 
Not  so  to  mine ;  life's  oassage  may  be  brief. 
And,  young  in  year%  tne  b^som  old  in  grief. 
The  springs  of  memory  poisoned,  and  the  breast 
.  Eatnnged  to  peace,  the  dwelling  of  unrest-— 
This  little  picture — never  let  us  part, 
Buf  placje  it  in  v^y  grave- robes,  o  er  my  heart.— 
Grieve  not  for  me — th'  unrippled  summer  sea 
Ebbs  not  more  tranquilly — grieve  not  for  mc ! 
Resigned  I  die,  and  trust  to  be  forgiven. 
Through  Him  who  bled  that  Man  might  merit  Heaven  V^ 

'Twas  past — the  strife  was  over — ^like  a  wave. 
That,  melting  on  the  shore  it  meant  to  lave. 
Dissolves  away ;— like  music's  solemn  sound 
'Mid  cloistral  roofs  reverberating  round. 
Fainter  and  fainter ; — like  the  latest  ray 
Caught  by  the  hill*top  from  expiring  day. 
So  fair,  so  faint  she  waned  ;  without  a  sigh. 
Like  dew  sipped  by  the  sun,  'twas  her's  ta  die ; 
And  borne  on  viewless  plumes,  to  nature's  Lord, 
From  sorrow  jmdf com  sin  her  spirit  soared. 

In  tears  around. her  virgin  eoueh  they  etand. 
Kiss  the  .pale  brow,  and  press  the  ehUly  hand : 
They  paused— metheugbt  she  gently  bresthed  agaio— 
They  paused-rhung-^gaaed — and  listened— but  in  vain : 
Then  found  no  dimness  on  the  mizvttr  brought 
A  trace  of  reqtiriition— she  waa  not  I 
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CairiiiET. 


Adderiey,  July, 
Toon  pieftetfirom  Genera,  my  Jetr 
Sdwyii»  reached  me  two  days  ago: 
with  what  heartfelt  emotions  of  pity 
and  sympathy  it  was  penned,  I  hope 
Ineea  not  ^aste  a  word  to  convince 
you.  My  ardent  dedre  to  affi>rd  you 
comolation  of  a  more  suhstantial  de- 
scription, induced  me,  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  (as  I  had  fre- 
qviently  done  befbre,)  to  ride  oirer  my « 
•df  to  the  pMt-offioe  at  Welborough, 
to  reiterate  my  enquiries  after  foreign 
letters  ;  for  even  before  you  so  afi^t- 
ingly  described  the  filial  agonies  mani« 
lierted  at  Geneva,  by  my  darling  Con- 
stance^  I,  who  have  known  her  from  her 
cndle,  could  hare  pawned  my  life  on 
her  having  diapatcned  more  than  one 
penitennal  appeal  to  your  parental 
tenderness.  Notwithstanding  the  ca« 
sttalties  inseparable  from  foreign  cor- 
respondence, the  total  absence  of  all 
intell%enceof  orfrom  your  daughter 
has  for  some  time  filled  my  mind 
with  misgivings,  which  delicacy  might, 
perhaps,  have  induced  me  to  conceal, 
EPOtfor  the  strong  confirmation  they 
received  only  yesterday.  Just  as  I 
was  riding  up  to  the  post«office  door, 
a  person  came  out,  whose  confusion 
on  thus  unexpectedly  stumbling  upon 
me  was  too  obvious  for  concealment, 
aldiough,  had  all  been  strictly  above 
board,  there  was  nothing  to  be  asha- 
med of  in  a  simple  enquiry  after  let- 
ters from  his  '*  dear  lost  cousin,"  as 
yonr  smooth-spoken  nephew  chose  to 
style  her.  You  know,  Selwyn,  I  al- 
ways disliked  (I  wont  say  haied)  tliis 
bbd  of  a  bhd  nest ;  but  tnat  very  eir« 
cnmstance  made  me  more  cautious  of 
Gommunicatine  or  even  indtilgfng  my 
iUspicioils,  till  IMS  hang-d(^  look  yes- 
teroay  coi^vinced  me  he  had  been,  or 
was  at  least  capable  of,  tampering 
wi^  the  virtue  of  poor  Dame  Mere- 
dhih.  Indeed,  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  <fld  post-nfistress  might  have  in- 
duced ber,  without  scruple,  to  deliver 
to  your  nearest  relation,  a  letter  in 
which  be  might  plausibly  daim  the 
t^Dderest  interest ;  and  such,  I  doubt 
not,  notwithstanding  the  Dame's  somd« 
wlttt  efjuivocid  j^testationsj  has  been 


thefcte  of  mv  poor  fhvduitte^f  tefier 
efibsions  of  filial  remorse. 

I  have,  as  well  as  possible,  goardfed 
against  such  violations  of  the  ncred 
trust  in  future,  by  requesting  my  M 
ally  CoUihs,  the  parish  cleik,  who  has 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hantl^^ 
to  attend  regularly  at  the  oj^iiig  of 
the  bag,  and,  on  tne  first  glimpse  of  a  - 
letter  with  a  fbreign  aspect,  to  set  ofP 
with  it  for  Addcrley,  quickening  hb 
vigilance  by  the  promise  of  a  crown, 
and  a  pot  of  the  best  ale  in  my  cdhhr. 
God  gr<int  he  may  soon  be  entitled  to 
daim  both  ;  yet  we  nrast  not  wonder, 
if,  receiving  no  answer  to  -many  an 
eloquent  and  tear-blotted  epiatle,  our 
poor  stray  sheep  should  grow  dfo« 
neartened,  and  allow  some  time  to 
elapse  without  renewing  her  impOrta-  ' 
nities.  To  myself  she  will  protMlb^^» 
ere  long,  apply  fbr  tidings  :  periiapa,  ' 
indeed,  my  letters  have  snared  the 
fate  of  those  addressed  to  you.  MiM 
Willoughby,  through  whom  I  had 
fondly  hoped  we  should  obtain  a  due, 
has,  in  a  fit  of  Quistotfc  afi^tion 
which  neither  you  nor  I  wlH  be  de- 
posed to  censure,  accepted  an  iASer  to 
join  some  friends  in  a  Continental  - 
tour,  actuated  chiefly  by  a  vacue  hope 
of  meeting  her  earliest  and  dearest 
companion,  anxiety  about  whom  had 
begun  to  affect  her  health.  Perhaps, 
though  this  journey  in  the  meantime 
cuts  off  a  source  of  intelligence  on 
which  I  had  founded  great  bopes;, 
some  casual  rencontre  betweto  the 
dear  girls  may  lead  to  the  adhttioli  of 
a  mystery,  which  time  alone  can  dear 
up. 

That  Constance,  in  a  mdmittt^ 
wounded  pride  and  triumphant  ^ptt« 
sion,  should  have  rashly  quitted  your 
protection,  I  could  scarcely  bring  m¥« 
self  to  believe ;  but  that  she  should 
have  adhered  to  her  resolution  of  go- 
ing abroad,  after  you  Aa ^rdented,  and 
sent  to  Rennell's  care,  an  affectionate 
invitation  to  your  house  and  heart, 
has  always  appeared  to  me  inexplica* 
bly  at  variance  with  all  I  knew  of 
her,  and  with  your  partid  account  of 
Ludovisi.    The  rencontre  of  yeiter* 
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diijr  bas  tbrown  a  ny  of  lig^t  on  the 
affiuTy  which  I  shall  loae  no  time  in 
following  up.  The  partner  or  clerk> 
or  whoever  ne  might  be,  who  deliyer- 
ed  vour  forgiving  epistle^  when  claim* 
ed  by  a  gentleman  on  the  part  of  poor 
Constanoe>  will,  no  doubt,  recollect 
whedier  that  person  answered  the  de« 
scription  of  her  husband,  or  of— you 
know  who-H>ne/'too,  whom,  even  if 
he  was  personally  known  to  them, 
they  might  easily  presume  to  be  au« 
thorised  to  act  for  his  cousin  on  the 
occasion,  ijf  Constance  never  received 
a  line  from  you  before  quitting  Eng- 
land, she  remains  guilty,  indeed,  and 
undutiful^  but  not  ungrateful  and  un- 
naturaL  Concluding  herself  beyond 
forgiveness,  she  roust  have  embarked 
in  despair ;  and  yet,  poor  thing !  like 
you,  I  would  rather  imagine  her  be-r 
reft  of  hope,  than  devoid  of  feeling. 

In  the  meantime,  would  to  God 
we  knew  where  she  is  to  be  found,  as, 
perhaps,  some  do,  from  whom,  I  fear, 
nvy  utmost  skill  will  fail  in  worming 
ovt  the  secret.  Mrs  A.rmstrong,  could 
I  ^et  her  alone,  I  think  I  might  suc- 
ceed in  overawing;  but  primed  and 
supported,  as  she  will  be,  by  her  pre- 
cious son,  I  despair  of  either  cajoling 
or  bullying  her  into  confession,  and 
had  better,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  watching  their  manoeuvres. 

.  Adieu,  then,  my  dear  Selwyn ;  keep 
up  your  spirits.  By  pursuing  the 
double   clue   providentially  afforded 
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on,  by  your  dai^ter  meeting  with 
er  mother's  famuy  at  Geneva,  and 
her  probable  visit  to  that  of  her  hua- 
bana  at  Verona,  you  can  hardly  ^Gul  at 
length,  and  perhapa  when  yon  InMt 
expect  it,  to  stumnle  ^upon  the  very 
objects  of  your  pious  pilgrimage.  You 
will  all  love  each  other  me  more  for  the 
trials  you  have  gone  through.  A  child's 
errors,  merely  such,  never  yet  weak-* 
ened  a  parent's  affection ;  and  if  your 
daughter  has  hereafter  a  thought  to 
devote  but  to  your  comfort  and  hap- 
piness,  I  think  even  Ludovisi  will  not 
like  her  the  worse  for  it. 

When  you  are  all  again  together 
and  happy,  perhaps  I  may  assume  my 
vocation,  and  preach,  for  which  your 
confession  mignt  afford  an  ample  text ; 
but  in  the  meantime  vou  are  under 
the  discipline  of  a  mightier  Teacher ; 
and  amid  tlie  Heaven-directed  lessons 
of  affliction,  the  puny  reasonings  of 
mortal  wisdom  are  indeed  Uke-^'  tink- 
ling brass  or  a  sounding  cymbaL" 

May  He  who  never  afflicts  causeless- 
ly, soon  see  reason  to  remove  his  chas- 
tening hand,  prays  your  sincerely  at- 
tach^ 

J.  Takvoiu 

F.  S.— Your  travelling  alone  is  mat- 
ter of  regret  and  uneasiness  to  me. 
Could  Freville  not  have  contrived  to 
leave  even  his  multifarious  concerns 
for  a  short  time,  to  accompany  you  ? 
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,  William  Hamfdex  to  his  Sister. 


Venice,  Sept.  IS— 
I  TOLD  you  in  my  last,  my  dear 
Fanny,  that  the  ill  success  of  our  san- 
guine hopes  of  recognising,  amid  the 
gay  ffroups  at  Vevay,  my  friend  Sel- 
wyn s  fugitives,  had  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  op  his  feelings,  and  cast  a  sym- 
pathetic damp^  over  the  exultation 
with  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
,  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  It  was  on 
a  still,  grey  autumnal  day,  the  sober 
aspect  of  which  was  in  unison  with 
our  spirits,  and  with  the  fading  tints 
of  the  woods  and  vineyards,  that  we 
dro?e  along  the  enchanting  scenery 
which  extends  from  Vevay  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  The  picturesque 
village  of  Montreux,  Clareiis,  which 
Hpusscau  has  invested  with  a  poetical 
charm,  denied  by  nature  to  its  ibrtnal 


terraces  and  common*place  vineyards, 
but,  above  all,  Chillon,  close  to  which 
the  road  passes,  and  which,  of  course, 
we  stopped  to  visit,  lent  interest  to 
the  drive.  Crossing  a  guarded  draw- 
bridge, to  even  a  ci-devant  state^prison, 
has  in  itself  something  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this  hereditary  repug- 
nance, I  felt  a  very  poetical  chiU  on 
entering  the  dungeon,  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  help  ascribing  even 
more  to  the  '^  round  unvarnished 
tale"  I  had  recently  perused,  of  the 
six  years'  residence  tnere  of  the  pa- 
triot Bonivard,  than  to  the  well- 
wrought  horrors  of  Lord  Byron  s  ex- 
quisite Hction.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
one's  hand  through  the  ring  which  so 
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long  oonfined  the  free  spirit  of  the 
martyr  of  Geneyeae  liberty^  or  to  tread 
ID  tlie  worn  psth  of  his  daily  foot* 
steps,  witliont  feeling  in  their  full 
force  the  indeserihable  ills  of  captivity. 

We  emerged,  with  much  pleasure, 
from  this  ^oomy  vault,  to  bdiold 
again  the  silver  lake  and  the  little 
isle,  (the  only  one  the  otherwise 
gifted  Leman  can  boast,)  whose  few 
trees,  the  nohle  Bard,  reversing  the 
privilege  of  poetical  license  usually 
ascribed  to  poets,  has  whimsically  re* 
stricted  to  thrte. 

Next  day's  journey  was  saddened 
by  vestiges  of  human  misery  of  a  more 
extensive  and  painful  character,  than 
even  the  sufferings  of  an  individual 
however  distinguished.  Our  route  lay 
(hrough  the  district  yet  bearing  too 
evident  marks  of  the  cruel  devastation 
caused  last  year  by  the  dreadful  in- 
undation of  the  Drance.  To  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  calamity,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  waters  of 
the  river,  obstructed  for  some  years  by 
the  fall  of  ice  from  impending  gla- 
ciers, had  formed  a  lake,  a  mile  in 
lengUi,  and  200  feet  deep ;  and  that 
this  lake,  instantaneously  bursting  for 
itself  a  passage,  traversea  in  two  hours 
the  space  of  many  miles,  to  join  the 
Rhone,  sweeping  before  it  forests, 
houses,  human  Mings,  and  cattle,  in 
undistiDguishing  destruction:^ four 
hundred  houses,  thirty*five  persons, 
and  innumerable  animals  perished.  A 
similar  disaster  occurred  in  \59S ;  and 
eorry  were  we  to  learn  that  the  wretch- 
ed  inhabitants  of  this  once  fertile  valley 
cannot  by  any  human  means  be  secu- 
red against  a  return  of  the  catastrophe, 
as  the  lake  is  again  forming.  The  mi- 
raculous escape  of  two  English  travel- 
lers, who  were  nearly  involved  in  the 
torrent,  is  yet  spoken  of  with  wonder 
by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Martigny. 
.  There  was  little  in  the  tedious  jour- 
ney up  .the  Valais,  to  rouse  my  friend 
from  his  dejection,  or  furnish  matter 
for  description,  even  were  the  route  less 
thoroughly  a  beaten  one.  Except  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Sion,  with  its 
three  fantastic  castle-crowned  hiUs, 
nodding  defiance  at  each  other,  there 
was  little  to  compensate  the  feeding  of 
su^Nsation  which  the  inhabitant  of  an 
open  country  experiences,  in  winding 
up  an  interminable  valley,  by  the  side 
of  a  marshy  river,  shut  in  by  sterile- 
looking  mountains,  and  annoyed  too 
frequently  by  tho.se  painful  spectacles 
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<^  Goitre  and  Cretinla,  which  physic 
dans  seem  now  inclined  to  attribute 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  with  justioe) 
ehiefly  to  a  stagnatioB  in  the  airy 
which  one  cannot  help  fancying  paU 
pable. 

We  were  roused  from  the  apathy 
into  which  tins  monotony  had  plunged 
us,  by  arriving  towards  sunset  at  the 
foot  of  those  ffigantic  barriers,  which 
he  must  have  b^n  indeed  ahold  mor«r 
tal  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  sea* 
ling ;  but  which,  like  the  j;iants  of 
romance,  only  enhance  the  ardour  of 
adventurers  to  penetrate  to  the  Hespe- 
rian paradise  they  guard.  We  retired 
to  rest  at  the  little  town  of  Brygg, 
full  of  impatience  to  begin  our  j^ 
grimagc,— all  my  classic  enthusiasm 
returning  full  upon  me,  and  commu- 
nicating its  influence  to  the  cultivated 
m  ind  of  Selwy  n ,  when  it  strove  strange- 
ly with  feelings  of  a  private  and  £sr 
different  character. 

The  cold  during  the  night,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  snowy  region,  had 
warned  us  to  prepare  for  an  almost 
Siberian  expedition  ;  and  when  the 
slow  progress  of  the  carriage,  even  with 
four  additional  horses,  induced  us  to 
prefer  walking,  the  ground,  which  had 
irozen,  resounded  under  our  feet,  and 
a  delightfully  bracing  air  (doubly  re- 
freshing after  the  confinement  of  the 
valley)  rendered  us  wholly  insensible 
of  fatigue.  The  prospect  of  the  towna 
and  hamlets  we  nad  left  behind,  and 
of  the  road  lined  with  chapels  and  her- 
mitages, became  every  moment  finer, 
as  the  sun  rose  above  the  mountains  ; 
we  soon,  however,  left  behind  us  aU 
habitations,  (except  the  cottages  called 
refuges,  stationed  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers  at  r^ular  distances  up  to 
the  very  summit,)  and  entered  on 
the  wildest  scene  of  forests,  rocks, 
and  torrents,  that  we  had  as  yet  en^ 
countered.  Language  is  quite  ina- 
dequate to  convey  just  ideas  of  the 
wonders  either  of  the  road  or  the  sce- 
nery. The  former  is  the  perfection  of 
human  art  and  industry ;  the  latter, 
the  subllmest  spectacle  nature  can  af- 
ford. The  gradusl  transition  from  the 
pastureand  the  woody  region,  to  that  of ' 
universal  desolation,  ana  uninterrupt- 
ed snows,  was  very  striking;  ana,| 
never  felt  more  thoroughly  awed,  than 
when,  having  left  the  carriage  far  be^ 
hind,  Selwyn  and  I  found  ourselves 
alone,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  called 
the  Glacier  Gallery,  hewn  through  the 
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iKilkLice/ft  precipice  of  terrific  de)^ih 
iit  our  feet/atkd  nothing  bdt  snovas 
to^astlhe  eye  dotild  reach;  the  8tin» 
Mth^^  bright,  becoming  obscured 
ivith  eatbeHirg  clouds,  the  wind  risings 
and  the  snow  beginning  to  drift  in  oUr 
fSices  from  the  heaps  piled  on  ^ach  side 
6f  the  road.  We  were  by  no  means 
s6rry  to  hail  the  carriage,  and  drive 
ttnartly  down  the  two  leagues  of  des- 
cent,  which  bring  the  trateller  to  the 
"Hllage  of  ShnpTon,  (still  4448  feet 
above  the  sea,)  which  was  to  aflford  us 
quarters  for  the  night. 

The  descent  next  morning  bn  the 
Italian  side,  which  we  began  before 
sunrise,  amid  the  floating  mists  of  a 
rery  threatening  morning,  far  exceed- 
ed in  sublimity  and  horror  the  ascent 
from  the  Valais.    The  road  wound 
through  defiles,  and  along  precipices 
wholly  indescribable,  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  a  foaming  tor- 
rent, as  but  scanty  space  could  be  ob- 
tained out  of  the  living  rock,  to  invade 
the  solitude  of  nature  with  a  path  she 
aeemed  determined  to  deny.  The  rocks 
which  frown  above,  every  moment 
threaten  to  revenge  the  intrusion  of 
man,  by  crushing  him  and  his  punv 
labours.    Waterfalls  rush  from  thefr 
very  summits  with  a  deafening  noise, 
and  dne  feels  as  if  emerging  from  the 
"very  shades  below,  when,  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  and  savage  defile,  the  smi- 
ling Val,  studded  with  villages,  and 
embowered  with  vines,  bursts  upon 
the  eye  as  if  by  enchantment.    The 
coup  d'oeil   afibrded   by  the  splen- 
did bridge  and  whitened  towers  at  Cre- 
vola,  I  shall  never  forget  The  magical 
effect  of  thus  being  at  once  transported 
from  Cimmerian  darkness  into  the  smi- 
ling lap  of  Italy,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  finer  than  if  (as  one  is  apt 
to  imagine)  it  were,  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  possible  to  fbast 
-one's  eye  with  that  distant  prospect  of 
its  fertile  plains,  with  which  Hannibal 
-is  said  to  nave  animated  his  soldiers. 
*Nowhere,  perhaps,  could  the  transit 
tion  be  more  strikingly  made  than  at 
-the  foot  of  the  Simplon,  to  scenery  de^ 
ddedly  end  peiculiarly  Italian.   Domo 
D'OssoIa,  with  its  castled,  convents, 
trad  villages,  adorning  every  emhience, 
tind  embosomed  in  vines  and  mulber- 
ries, realizes  all  that  Fancy  pictured 
^f  Italian  landscape ;  and  the  rich  so- 
norous tones  of  Its  harmonious  lan*- 
Iguoge,  and  countenances  doubly  beau- 
4iM  :ftom  contrast  with  the  humilian 
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ting  bbjects  of  the  ViJlns^  con&pMte 
the  chatm. 

It  had  for  some'tSkne^fuU  pbirer, 
^en  over  the  corrcdhig  anxieQr  of  my 
amiable  cdmpanion ; 'Bibugh  6n  bhr 
a<icount  I  less  regretted  the'torri^ts 
of  rain  vrhich  deprived  us  of  the  temp* 
tation  to  linger  pti  the  shores  of  toe 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  visit  its  far-famed 
islands,  of  iriiich,  however,  we  had  a 
tolerable  view  during  intervals  of  Mr 
weather,  as  the  road  for  miles  closely 
skirts  the  lake.  Its  banks,  even  from 
the  imperfect  glance  we  had  of  them, 
must  be  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  But  we  were  too  fretix  ftcfta 
sublimity  to  be  in  the  best  mood  fbr 
relishing  beauty,  and  had,  besides,  a 
magnet  before  us,  which  would  have 
triumphed  over  more  powerful  attrac* 
tions. 

We  had  a  letter  to  a  persdn  h^b  In 
office  at  Milan,  which  at  once  enabled 
us  to  ascertain  that  the  object  of  our 
search  had  passed  through,  some  tims 
beforcjjn  the  direction  of  Verona.  Thi- 
ther  we  of  course  proceeded,  after  a 
survey  of  the  few  Roman  antiquities 
Milan  affords,  and  of  that  matchless 
cathedral,  the  completion  of  whieh, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Simplon  road, 
shield  the  head  of  the  Corsican  from 
many  a  merited  imprecation*  The 
Duomo  is  like  a  work  of  enchantment. 
Its  innumerable  pinnacles  of  fresh  Car* 
rara  marble  glitter  in  the  sun  like  the 
frost-work  of  a  Russian  winter ;  and 
I  could  not  help  recalling,  when  I  saw 
them,  the  icy  palace  of  the  Empresa 
Anne,  whose  site  was  pointed  out  to 
me  at  Petersburgh.  Its  interior  baa 
precisely  the  Gotnic  gloom  congenial 
to  devotional  fbelings ;  and  I  question 
if  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  St  Peter^a 
will  produce  orv  my  imagination  an 
effect  half  so  powerful. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  AmbrosiaB 
'Library,  its  small,  but  exquisite  ed- 
lection  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  and 
bis  school,  attracted  attention  even 
^om  Selwyn,  who,  exhilarated  by 
the  hope  of  finding  at  Verona  tbeolK 
ject  of  his  parental  researches,  cdsdmred 
with  astonishing  patience  i^e  dday 
Occasioned  by  a  necessary  repair  of  the 
carriage,  and  insisted  on  my  piroficing 
by  it  to  see  every  object  at  all  worthy 
of  curiosity,  particularly  one  which  t^ 
pahifUl  ideas,  connected  with  ^le  un* 
*  common  musical  powers  of  bis  atray 
daughter,  would  not  permit  bim  to 
^counter.    Hiis  was  the  celdvatcd 
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t^Bstre  nfrlA^StaaW  the  lAi^gett  in 
BnfQfet  and  next,  in  briUiiaiey  of  de« 
eovstions  and  perfection  of  orchestra^ 
to  the  unriTaUed  St  Carlos  at  Naplea*. 
I  was  unlucky  in  the  opera^  which 
hoaated  no  sioger  of  emineiiQe ;  but- 
t)ie  bftUet  was  one  adrainbly  fiited  ta 
display  the  pecidiar  capabilities  of  this 
giganiia  atage»  of  whose  dimensions 
yott  may  form  some  idea>  when  I  tell 
you  its  exterior  has  twenty-seven  win<* 
dowB.  Nothing  could  be  more  superb* 
ly  got  up  than  the  ballet  of  the  2'iianSf 
in  which 'the  seating  of  Heaven  by 
these  ambitious  personages,  and  their 
sohsequent  confinement  in  Tartarus, 
were  represented  with  prodigious  ef- 
fect*   The  piling  of  the  rocks  to  the 
very  roof  of  the  ther/re,  and  a  scene 
representing  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mechanism* 
and  splendour.    It  seems  to  be  the 
geniua  of  the  country,  to  waste  much 
daasic  lore  on  these  productions  ;  the 
vr<tgramme  o£  the  Titans  savoured 
more  strongly  of  pedantry  than  any* 
thing  I  ever  saw,  and  for  every  turn 
of  a  dancer's  toe,  and  incident  of  a  pan* 
tomime,  quoted  Hetiod,  H<mur,  and 
Herodohu,  with  a  grave  absurdity 
which  could  only  have  been  tolerated 
where  the  opera  forms,  asit'does  here, 
one  of  the  chief  affairs  of  human  life. 
To  heighten  my  own  sense  of  the 
hidicroas,  an  English  aoauaintanoe 
carried  me,  for  the  sake  of  contmst, 
between  the  acts  of  the  giacmiic  exhi- 
bitwn,  to  a  little  fancy  theatre  occu- 
pied by  the  Marionettes^  who  divide 
with  their  boasted  Scala  the  affections 
of  the  Milanese,  and  whose  perform- 
ance, I  could  not  help  thinking,  sa- 
vonied  of  an  intentional  burlesoue  on 
that  formidable  rival.  With  pedantry 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  tne  larger 
theatre,  puppets  two  or  three  feet  high 
spouted,  in  blank  verse,  the  history 
of  DeocaUon  and  Pyrrha,  while  a  very 
imposing  deluge  swallowed  up  the  re- 
■idne  of  the  human  snecies.  The  dolls 
then  threw  stones  benind  them  in  a 
ve^  mythological  manner,  and  other 
ddis  forthwith  arose  to  people  pup- 
fttltmiL     The  Lilliputian  Court  of 
Jove;,  in  tinsel  and  majesty,  trod  on 
die  heels  of  the  Brobdignagian  Olym- 
pus, and  I  began  to  think,  as  Gulliver 
did  on  a  similar  occasion,  that  '^  there 
was  some  waggery  in:  the  little  crea- 
tures.'' 

My  impatience  to  set  out  next  mom- 
inif  oy  day-break»  fully  equalled  my 


friend  Selwyn's ;  nor 'wai  ny^  dkap« 
pointmentrauch  inferior,  when,  on  ar« 
living  at  Verona,  and  instantly  hurry* 
ing  uone  (for  he  was  too  muchjagitated 
to  accompany  me)  to  the  residence  of 
his  son-in»law'8  relations,  to  make  in- 
quiries, I  received  from  a  supercilioua<> 
looking  Count  Morosini,  (married  to 
a  sister  of  the  runs  way  bridegroom,)  the 
astounding  intelligence,  that  the  young 
couple,  af4;er  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks 
under  his  roof,  during  which  they  had 
experienced  every  attention,  had  sud- 
denly decamped,  without  apprising  hin» 
or  any  of  his  family,  of  tneir  motives 
or  destination.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  a  certain  coxcomb  of  a  Count 
Tibaldi,  (son-in-law  to  the  old  man,^ 
who  happened  to  be  present,  looked 
somewhat  conscious,  and  could,  if  he 
pleased,  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
former  ;  but  as  the  /o//^  was  all  it 
imported  me  to  know,  I  forbore  to 
make   useless   inquiries,    contenting 
myself  with  ascertaining  that  there 
was,  in  a  neighbouring  convent,  a  fii« 
vourite  sister  of  I^udovisi's,  who  mights 
pftssibly  be  more  in  his  confidence  than  , 
these  unprepossessing  relatives.    Td 
her,  therefore,  (trulv  averse  to  return 
to  my  poor  friend,  then  cruelly  desti- 
tute of  a  clue  to  guide  his  further  pur- 
suit,) I  instantly  hastened ;  and  found 
as  much  to  conciliate  in  bet  manner 
and  appearance,  as  I  had  been  repelled 
by  the  other  members  of  the  family* 
Soeur  Rosalie  told  me  with  tears,  that 
though  in  the  secret  of  her  brother's 
abrupt  departure,  its  cause  was  only 
suspected  by  her,  and  that  the  letter 
he  had  promised  to  write  on  attaining 
a  fixed  place  of  abode,  had  never  yet 
arrived.     She  however  knew,  that  as 
the  season  was  not  yet  safe  for  visiting 
Rome,  her  brother's  plan  was,  if  pos- 
sible,, to  embark  at  Venice,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence  by  sea  to  Naples^ 
where  a  return  of  consumptive  symp- 
toms, with  which  he  had  been  first  at- 
tacked in  England,  induced  her  to  im- 
plore him  to  pass  the  winter  months* 
Of  his  young  bride  she  expressed  her- 
self in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, as  well  88  sisterly  afftction ;  and 
hoping  poor  Selwyn's  disappointment 
might  receive  the  onlv  alleviation  of 
which  it  was  susceptible,  by  an  inter- 
view with  one  who  had  so  recently 
seen  and  so  fully  appreciated  his  lost 
treasure,  I  easily  procured  her  permis- 
sion to  bring  him  to  the  parloir  in  the 
afternoon,  whero  her  iivocations,  those 
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of  detotioB  and^ducatioDy  would  leave 
her  more  at  liberty  to  ooDvene  with 
him.  How  to  return  to  him  in  the 
mean  time>  I  knew  not.  So  complete* 
ly  did  I  sympathize  with  his  paternal 
a0icdon>  that  I  forgot  I  was  in  Vero- 
na, till  my  guide  bq^an  talking  about 
the  amphitheatre,  and  set  me  down 
for  on  Ostro-Goth  >  for  speeding  straight 
bock  to  the  inn  without  going  to  see  it. 

I  reserved  this  powerful  stimulus,  to 
administer  it  to  my  poor  friend  with 
some  faint 'hope  of  success,  when  the 
first  acute  sense  of  disappointment 
should  have  subsided.  He  was  eager- 
ly watching  me  from  the  window  ;  and 
reading  the  result  of  my  mission  in  my 
downcast  look  and  hesitating  step,  sa* 
ved  me  the  pain  of  personally  inflict- 
ing the  blow.  He  bore  it,  nowever, 
with  a  calm  resignation,  which  I  think 
affected  me  more  than  the  most  vehe- 
ment emotion.  He  pressed  my  hand 
warmly  in  his,  and  said,  with  a  glisten- 
ing eye,  but  steady  voice,  "  My  daugh- 
ter and  I  will  meet  in  Heaven.  We 
have  neither  of  us  suffered  enough  yet 
to  expiate  our  mutual  trans^;ressions ; 
tfid  till  then  our  meeting  upon  earth 
Is  frustrated  by  One  who  knows  what 
is  good  for  man. — ^Ay,"  added  he, 
f ^  and  who  in  the  middle  of  chastise* 
ment  remembers  mercy ;  for,  in  de- 
priving me  of  a  daughter,  has  he  not 
given  me  in  a  stranger  the  tenderest 
of  sons  ?" 

I  hastily  interrupted  tbef  e  affection- 
ate cfflisions,  by  infonning  him  of  all 
I  had  gathered,  and  dwelling  on  the 
imnossioility  of  much  longer  losing 
signt  of  those  whom  we  had  in  a  man- 
ner traced  to  the  extremity  of  Italy. 
To  follow  them  back  appeared  to  me 
the  most  eligible  plan,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  information  often  afforded  by 
the  books  kept  at  inns  and  police-offi- 
ces, as  to  the  period  whtn  these  have 
been  visited  by  strangers,  should  any 
unforeseen  event  have  detained  them 
short  of  their  destination,  «  e  had  thus 
the  chance  at  least  of  profiting  by  it  to 
anticipate  the  reunion. 

It  was  easy  to  lure  back  Hope,  where 
her  presence  was  so  indispensable :  we 
talked  ourselves  into  tolerable  spirits ; 
and  I  seized  the  favourable  moment  to 
beguile  retumingdejection  by  the  won- 
ders of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  I  was 
rewarded  (for  indeed  a  very  involun- 
tary act  of  self-denial)  by  finding  not 
myself  alone,  but  even  my  companion, 
ior  a  while  completely  transported  in- 
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to  a  magieal  circle  of  ctene  reminia-*- 
oences,  which,  delightful  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  surely  derive  half  their 
potency  from  being  inseparably  blend* 
ed  with  the  buovant  recollections  of 
early  youth .  I  could  perceive,  that  with 
Selwyn,  as  with  myself,  the  towering 
fimes  and  majestic  theatres  of  Rome, 
mingled  in  one  dim  and  distant,  but- 
cloudless  horizon,  with  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Eton  and  of  Cambridge. 
Had  the  study  of  the  classics  no  other 
beneficial  efiect  than  the  simple  one 
of  giving  all  well-educated  men  (ay/ 
Fanny,  and,  by  a  side-wind,  all  wdr- 
informed  women,)  an  inexhaustible 
fiind  of  elegant  ideas  in  common, 
which  it  requires  not  a  day's,  nor  an 
hour's  previous  scquatntance  to  bring 
into  plav,  I  should  think  the  ancients 
deserved  all  the  devotion  which  has  for 
ages  been  their  portion.  Men  havo 
Idft  off  (fortunately  for  you  ladies) 
the  pedantic  habit  of  speaJcing  Latin 
when  they  wished  to  be  universally 
intelligible ;  but  let  on  Italian,  a  Rus- 
sian, and  an  Englishman  meet  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and  each  will 
know  as  accurately  the  sensations  which 
are  passing  through  the  breast  of  the 
others,!as  if  they  were  embodied  in  Ian* 
j;nage.  There  is  only  <me  stud v,  which 
m  this,  as  in  every  other  ana  higher 
respect,  has  the  advantage  over  gene- 
ral literature;  for  at  Jerusalem  the 
ideas  of  the  prince  and  peasant  wouhl 
be  as  completely  in  unison,  as  are  in 
Rome  those  of  the  educated  of  every 
nation. 

After  an  affecting  interview  with  the 
amiable  and  still  lovely  nun,  whose  re- 
semblance to  her  brother  rendered  it 
more  trying  to  my  poor  friend,  while 
her  eloquent  encomium  on  his  lost 
daughter,  half  soothed,  half  embitter- 
ed his  disappointment,  we  lost  not  a 
moment  in  pursuing  our  route  to  Ve- 
nice. The  decaying  magnificence  of 
the  Palladian  edifices  of  Vioenzamicht 
extort  a  sigh  from  minds  less  tuned  to 
melancholy  than  ours  now  were ;  and 
the  desolate  and  forlorn  appearance  of 
the  once  learned  and  flourishing  Pa- 
dua, proved  that  even  science  is  not 
exempt  from  the  caprices  and  muta- 
tions which  stamp,  with  characters  of 
vanity,  even  the  best  pursuits  and 
noblest  institutions  of  man.  We  were 
beguiled  of  some  admiration  by  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  the  Church  of 
SsLn  Giustina,  a  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Pal- 
ladio,  (at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  in- 
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unud  deconJUoB,  liie  rnolM^  \xAx% 
that  of  ft  koge  briek  bsro  ;)  and  it  ww 
amidit  iu  splendidly  deoontcd  cIm- 
pcb,  i&lftid  with  a  fvofiiflioii  of  lidi 
nMifdea,  its  fauldeM  vpnmetrj  of  pro- 
portaons,  and  rave  diitiibvtion  of  light 
to  aet  off  the  whole,  that  I  felt  eon- 
Armed  in  the  decided  predilection  for 
the  congenial  gioom  and  venerable 
antimuty  of  Gk)  wic  devotional  ediiloea» 
wfaicn  meat  Engliafamen,  I  believe, 
oheriah  even  after  aeeing  the  gloriea 
of  St  Peter's.  A  feeling  raore  deci- 
dedly British,  anapended  even  Selwyn'e 
aaxietiea,  as  we  paced  together  the  im- 
■Mnaehall  of  justice,  (rivalling  in  dse 
and  aaaodations  our  boasted  one  at 
Westminater,)  and  marked  the  place 
appropriated  Ibr  the  advocates,  (then 
styled  Doctors  of  f^w,)  while  our 
mind'a  eye  aaw  it  filled  by  the  aage 
BeBarie,  **  second  Daniel,"  of  our  cre- 
ating bwd,  rendered,  by  his  being  a 
poctot  of  Padua,  at  once  an  adequate 
mmpire  between  the  Christian  and  the 
J«:w.  I  looked  in  vain,  amid  the  gai« 
ly-dreaaed  Sunday  population,  which 
soeaewhatenlivened  an  extent  of  streets, 
**  a  worid  100  wide  for  their  shrunk 
mm/i,"  Ibrany  iitreprosentative  of  €be 
ny  sad  adventurous  Petmchio ;  but 
m  the  keen  tdack  eyes  and  Uwlv  ex- 
pression of  more  tbiM  one  daBMei,  the 
s^t  of  Kate  aeemed  subdued,  not 
extinguished. 

It  IS  certainly  no  small  drawback  on 
what  Madame  de  Stael  calls  '*  U  trhte 
flainr  de  voi^afcer"  that  while  some 
few  privileged  scenes  and  objects  more 
than  realise  the  liveliest  promise  of  the 
imagination,  a  thousand  other  fondly 
cherished  illusions  aredestlfied  to  fme 
for  ever  before  the  cruel  realities  of 
ev^  the  most  classical  or  sentimental 
pilgrimage.  The  Alps  may,  by  their 
gigantic  sublimtty,  far  outdo  the  loft- 
iest efforts  of  creative  fancy ;  the 
Amo  may 'flow  between  banks  as  ridh 
and  lovely  as  ever  Tuscan  poet  cele- 
brated ;  but  truth  obliges  me  to  con- 
less,  that  the  Brenta,  by  the  courtesy 
of  bards  teimed  silver,  might  be  more 
appropriately  designate  as  AffljM.  To 
its  ominous  natural  resemblance  to  a 
Dutoh  canal,— the  innumerable  villas, 
or  lather  boxes,  which  line  its  banks, 
also  contribute ;  and  though  enliven- 
ed, as  we  passed,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic gaiety  of  an  Italian  Sundays 
afternoon,  the  benches  before  the  nu- 
merous wine-houses,  thronged  with 
groups  little  resembling  the  sluggish 
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inhabtlaatii  of  the  luat-houseoof 
sterdam,  I  was  ciisposed  to  quarrel 
with  such  a  scene  of  cockney  recKca- 
tian,  as  an  avenue  to  a  city  which, 
like  the  swan  whose  territories  abe 
once  usurped,  has  only  now  to  sing 
her  own  funereal  anthem.  A  more 
appropriate  vestibule  to  this  temple  of 
melancholy,  had,  however,  as  I  soon 
found,  been  provided  by  nature,  for 
the  last  fow  miles  of  terra  firnia  (if 
such  it  msy  be  called,^  presented  a 
spectacle  of  hopeleas  ana  heartless  de- 
solatioo  ;  nothing  but  willows,  gigan- 
tic reeds,  and  rank  patches  of  tall 
maize,  rising  above  tne  waters,  and 
indicating  a  feeUe  atmgrie  with  die 
invading  elements,  and  Wording,  per- 
haps, a  sad  specimen  of  iriiat  the  hon- 
dred  isles  of  Venice  huve  been,  and 
again  shall  be. 

As  we  approadied  the  place  of  em- 
barkation at  Fttsina,  the  Ocean  Queen 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view ;  her  long 
line  of  spires  and  domes  illumined  by 
the  very  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
appearing  to  rise,  as  if  l^  magic,  from 
the  very  bosom  of  the  waters.  The 
Cipitp  d'coH  was  most  striking,  and  my 
imagination  bad  prerioualy  been  work- 
ed up  to  a  pitch,  which  can  only  be 
exceeded  wnen  the  hills  of  Baccano 
shall  give  me  the  fiivt  glimpse  of  im» 
perial  Rome. 

The  usual  scene  of  bustle,  roguery, 
and  extortion,  at  she  Douane  of  Fusi- 
na,  threatened  to  break  the  spell ;  and 
it  required  the  still  and  soothing  influ- 
ence of  a  moonless,  nay,  even  starless 
Irajet,  across  the  placid  Adriatic,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  ]ong-dreamed*of 
gondola,  to  tranquillize  our  ruffled 
smrits.  We  had  no  reason  to  regret 
the  apparently  unfavourable  obscurity 
of  our  passage,  as  it  served  to  enhance, 
in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  brillitfncy  of 
one  of  those  night  scenes  at  Venice 
for  which  the  city  is  even  yet  unri* 
vailed.  The  transition  from  the  al- 
most sepulchral- looking  chamber  of 
the  gonoola,  and  from  a  silence  inter«i 
rupted  only  by  the  dripping  of  the 
oars,  to  the  Sunday  evening  aspect  of 
the  Place  St  Mark,  with  its  throng  of 
gay  pedestrians  of  both  sexes,  its  Ml- 
uant  coflee-houaes,  swarming  with 
loungers,  among  whom,  Turks  in  long 
beards  and  caftans,  aa  they  were  the 
most  singular,  were  the  onlgr  niient  oo« 
cupants,  was  quite  indescribable. 

Though,  perhaps,  inferior  in  bril« 
lianey  to  the  Palais  Royal,  yet  tho 
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lombre  and  Saracenic  character  of 
the  surrounding  architecture,  the  tro- 
phies of  past  glory,  the  imposing  back- 
ground of  the  sea,  contributed  to  give 
something  to  the  motley  group  infi- 
nitely more  piquant  than  the  mere  re- 
sort of  Parisian  idlers  can  pretend  tq. 
From  this  scene  of  gay  confusion, 
the  turning  of  a  single  comer  intro- 
duced us  to  another  contrast,  nearly 
as  strildng  as  the  one  which  luid  pre- 
ceded. In  the  deserted  Piazzetta  all 
was  silence  and  repose,  save  when  the 

•  dash  of  the  waves  (on  which  the  moon 
was  now  rising)  came  soothingly  on 
the  ear.  There  stood  in  Barbaric  pomp 
the  palace  of  a  line  of  haughty  Doges 
—there  the  winged  lion  of  St  Mark, 
an  idle  emblem  of  departed  sovereign- 
ty. Before  us,  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle  still,  the  idle  quays  and  de- 
serted harbour  of  the  emporium  of  the 
civilized  world !  This,  after  all,  is  the 
only  rational  ground  of  melancholy, — 
for,  with  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  full 
view,  and  the  Lions'  mouths  within  a 
stone's  throw,  it  is  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  name,  and  the  seductions 
of  ages  of  glory,  to  waste  a  sigh  on  the 
stem  aristocracy  or  slavish  populace 

•  of  Venice.  Yet  the  condition  of  the 
former  is  sunk  to  a  degree  which, 
however  occasioned  and  deserved  by 
ages  of  previous  degeneracy,  must, 
even  on  toe  score  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man greatness,  extort  feelings  akin  to 
regret  from  the  most  cynical  moralist 

«  From  an  old  grey-headed  laquais  de 
place,  who  had  seen  something  of  the 
better  days  of  Venice^  I  gathered  in- 
stances c^  reverse  that  almost  exceed 
romance.  The  twin-brothers  of  a  no- 
ble family,  which,  to  get  rid  of  its  su- 
perfluous wealth,  once  built  the  rich- 
est church  in  Venice,  now  sell  small 
wares  on  the  quay !  1 1  The  last  scion 
of  a  race  of  Doges  has  married  a  dan- 
cer, to  live  by  her  talents ;  another, 
after  being  in  prison  for  forgery,  has 
sold  his  princely  palace  for  a  quarry. 
If  ever  Jaques'  art  of  "  extracting  ser- 
mons from  stones"  could  be  success- 
fully practised,  it  would  surely  be  at 
Venice,  where  the  long  line  of  dilapi- 
dated edifices  diat  sepulchre  her  de- 
parted glory,  needs  no  monumental  in- 


scription to  inform  us  that  power  and 
wemk  cannot  subsbt  in  the  absence  of 
virtue  and  freedom ;  and  that  as  im- 
perial Rome  died  plethoric  from  very 
excess  of  conquest  and  dominioi^,  so 
aristocratic  Venice  pined  into  an  atro- 
phy, from  the  slow  influence  of  ab- 
ject servitude  and  unbridled  profligacy. 

Selwyn  has  ascertained  that  no  ves- 
sd  sailed. from  hence  lately  for  Na- 
ples, nor  is  likely  soon  to  do  so.  The 
fugitives  must  therefore  have  pursued 
their  joumey  by  land ;  and  we  have 
a  strongmotive  lor  immediately  tracing 
their  route.  We  quit  Venice  to-mor- 
row, and  without  regret,  though  a 
longer  visit  might  have  fbund  ample 
employment  in  the  survey  of  its  mag- 
nificent churches,  and  its  splendid 
collections  of  pictures.  Yet  to  have 
trodden  the  Ridto,  (an  uglv  bridge 
enough,  as  every  traveller  nas  told 
you,)  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  (now, 
thank  Heaven,  no  longer  leading  from 
prison  to  judgment;)  to  have  seat 
the  horses  of  Corinth,  and  the  lions  of 
the  Pireus,  and  traced  in  their  wan- 
derings the  vanity  of  conquest,  and 
the  mutations  of  empire ;  above  all, 
to  have  recalled  before  the  Priuli  pa- 
lace the  sorrows  of  Belvidera,  and,  in 
the  senate-house,  the  wrongs  of  Othel- 
lo, is,  of  itself,  worth  the  pilgrimage 
to  an  Englishman,  were  it  more  diiH 
tant  and  laborious. 

Not  having  had  leisure  to  weary  of 
the  luxurious  indolence  of  our  gon- 
dola, we  had  proposed  performing  in 
it  the  five-miles  passage  to  Fusina,  to 
rejoin  our  carriage;  but  the  nearly 
fatal  accident  which  occurred  only  two 
days  ago  to  a  young  couple,  who  were 
upset  in  a  squall,  from  a  similar 
impradenoe,  and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning,  makes  our  grey-headed  old 
laquais  de  place  insist  on  a  larger 
boat,  and  four  stout  rowers.  The 
autumnal  rains,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  set  in,  and  the  roads  to  Bologna, 
by  Ferrara,  &c.,  are  represented  as 
wretchedlv  bad,  and  promise  to  baffle 
our  impatience  to  get  forward  to  Flo- 
rence, whence  you  shall  again  hear 
from  me. 

Yours,  &C. 

W.  H. 
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Genos,  Sept. 

Wh£K  I  Itst  wrote  to  yon  from 
Veniee,  my  dear  Fanny^  T  little  fore* 
nw  that  any  combiDation  of  circum- 
ttanoea  could  at  present  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  visiting,  and  datiqg 
ran  her  ancient  and  powerful  mari- 
time riTal,  a  Qty  which  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectations,  as  most  other  re- ' 
nowned  ol^ects  have  fallen  short  of 
them.  I  know  not  whether  the  boast- 
ed hay  of  Naples  may  realise  all  that 
tame  nas  rumoured  of  it,  but  the  far 
less  extolled  site  of  Genoa  appesrs  to 
me  nearly  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  combined. 

The  city  itself,  too,  though  by  no 
means  the  Genoa  la  Superba,  which  it 
was  in  its  davs  of  aristocratic  and 
commercial  splendour,  is  still  far  less 
dilapidated  than  Venice,  and  its  port 
has  an  appearance  of  considerable  ac- 
tivity ;  whHe  its  grand  natural  fea- 
tures, the  rocks  which  frown  proudly 
over  its  white  edifices,  and  its  capa- 
cious and  beautiful  harbour,  must 
ever  remain  to  give  dignity  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  you  will  be  anxious  to  know 
what  wind  blew  us  here,  apparently 
10  far  out  of  the  direct  course  we  were 
steering  when  I  last  wrote.  My  poor 
friend  Selwyn,  and,  I  may  freely  add, 
myself  also,  have  since  then  experien- 
ced one  of  those  tantalizing  occur- 
rences, which  though  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  reid  life,  almost  wear 
the  air  of  fiction ;  and  after  being,  as 
it  were,  on  the  very  brink  of  re-union 
with  the  objects  of  so  arduous  a  nur- 
suity  both  his  health  and  spirits  nave 
been  naturally  ai^ted  by  the  disap« 
pointment. 

We  travelled  as  rapidly  from  Ve- 
nice to  Bologna  as  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  roads  would  permit.  The 
swollen  state  of  the  rivers  made  the 
various  ferries  disagreeable,  and  in- 
deed dangerous ;  and  it  was  with  no 
very  oomfbrtable  sensations  that  we 
drove  along  the  raised  dykes  which 
confine  (and  not  always  very  success- 
fully) the  formidable  Po  within  a  bed 
full  thirty  £eet  higher  than  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  runs.  Boats  are 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  every 
fann  and  hamlet ;  and  the  country,  at 
this  seuon  at  least,  had  a  melancholy 


and  desolate  appearance.  Ferrara, 
with  its  wide  and  handsome  streets 
scantily  peopled,  and  its  air  of  lone 
magnificence,  seems  expiating,  by  ages . 
of  obscurity  and  decay,  the  captivity 
of  Tasso,  whose  gloomy  cell  I  visited 
with  feelings  none  but  Byron  could 
adequately  express.  The  transition  to 
Utie  chair  of  the  lively  bard  of  the 
Orlando  was  refreshing,  and  the  sight 
of  a  handsome  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  some  years  ago,  showed 
that  genius  is  difiTerently  i^ypreciatcd 
at  Ferrara  since  the  days  of  the  stem 
Alfonso,  whose  gloomy  palace  frowns 
nearly  opposite  to  the  hospital  of  St 
Anna,  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  the 
house  of  £8te. 

We  arrived  late  at  night  at  Bolcg- 
na,  and  Selwyn's  anxiety  to  get  on 
was  too  natural  and  ardent  to  allow 
me  to  regret  losing  the  view  of  ita  ce- 
lebrated collections,  which  I  shall  en- 
joy more  at  leisure  at  some  future 
period.  We  left  it  early,  with  scarce 
light  enough  to  discern  its  leaning 
tower,  a  mean  and  ugly  brick  pillar, 
very  different  indeed  (as  I  have  ainoe 
found)  from  its  graceful  rival  the 
Campanile  of  Pfsa.  For  the  first  stages 
the  ascent  of  the  Appenines  is  beauti* 
ful,  and  realizes,  in  some  degree,  the 
anticipations  which  the  magic  of  their 
name  has  conjured  up.  But  they  soon 
assumed  an  aspect  of  peculiar  and 
tame  dreariness,  doubly  striking  to 
one  recently  from  the  Alps ;  and  as  we 
wound  slowly  up  the  barren  heighta 
of  Pietra  Mala,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
an  autumnal  evening,  no  object  be« 
guiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  ex- 
cept the  little  shady  flame,  not  much 
exceeding  in  size  or  brilliancy  the 
light  in  a  cottase  window,  which  for 
centuries  back  nas  issued  from  the 
same  spot  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vafley,  and  in  whose  ori* 
gin  and  character,  whether  volcanic 
or  phosphoric,  philosophers  are  not 
agreed.  The  Donane  on  the  Tuscan 
frontier  proved  a  tox  on  our  patience, 
which  even  the  customary  one  on  our 
purse  couid  not  entirelv  evade ;  and 
on  arriving  some  time  after  at  the  ca- 
ravansera-iike  inn  of  Covigliais,  the 
usual  rendezvous  of  all  travellers  be- 
tween Bologna  and  Florence,  it  was 
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tnattef  of  more  regret  than  sarprise  to 
find  that  numerous  parties  who  had 
arrived  before  us^  had  already  mono-* 
poliicd  the  best  apartments,  and  de- 
voured, or  at  least  bespoke,  all  the 
eatable  contents  of  the  larder.  Albeit 
unused  to  the  fVetting  mood,  we  were 
surveying  with  more  of  the  English 
fastidiousness  than  usual  the  wretched 
choice  of  rooms  which  yet  remained 
for  UB,  consisting,  ,first,  of  a  strange 
cell- like  dormitory  without  windows, 
iKOoped  as  it  were  out  of  the  side  of 
the  huge  salle  k  manger ;  secondfy,  of 
an  attic  chamber,  provided  indeed 
with  a  window,  wliose  chief  office 
seemed  at  present  to  be  the  free  ad- 
mission of  ram,  which  began  to  fall  in 
torrents ;  and  thirdly y  of  a  waste  and 
ghasdy  barrack,  considerably  resem- 
bling an  hospital  ward,  containing  no 
less  than  four  beds,  spacious  as  that 
of  Ware,  when  our  deliberations,  like 
those  of  more  than  one  modem  con- 
gress, were  wonderfully  accelerated  by 
Vtkt  arrival  at  the  door,  of  a  lumbering 
vehicle,  whose  inmates  might  podsibly 
be  less  difficult  to  please.  Recom- 
mending, therefore,  to  my  invalid 
companion  to  endure  the  negative  evils 
of  the  airless  dormitory,  and  resigning 
myself  to  the  more  positive  ones  of 
the  inundation  above  stairs,  we  left 
the  newly  arrived  guests  to  settle 
among  themselves  their  claims  to  the 
occupation  of  the  dreary  barrack; 
whidi  was  of  course  assigned  to  the 
females  of  the  party,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen (intelligent  foreigners)  joined 
our  supper  table,  (scantily  furnished, 
by  the  by,  with  some  ragouts  of  very 
'*  questionable  shape,"  which  brought 
Gil  Bias'  famous  olla  podrida  to  my 
memory,)  and  their  agreeable  conver- 
sation subsequently  induced  me  to 
join  their  bivouac  round  the  huge 
fire-place,  rather  than  climb  to  my  al- 
wa^  aerial  and  now  aquatic  dc^icile. 
The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  vast 
hair  in  which  we  sifpped,  auring  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  was  a  very 
grotesque  one ;  and  often  did  I  wisn 
for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  to  pourtray 
the  groups  which  occupied  its  cor- 
ners, and  the  indii^iduals  who  flit- 
ted in  and  out  of  the  various  apart- 
ments all  built  round,  and  opening 
into  this  central  abyss.  At  various 
tables,  parties  of  travellers  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  supping  in  every  variety  of 
wayfaring  costume,  all  partaking  more 
er  Ipss  of  the  negligence  of  foreign 
habits,  while  Frpncnmen  Jabbered, 
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Germans  smoked,  and  Italians  gesti- 
culated,  in  all  the  genuine  license  of  a 
Table  d'  Hote.  Meanwhile,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants,  and  obey  the  behest, 
of  more  fastidious  and  retired  English 
families  cloistered  in  the  privacy  of 
their  sleeping  apartments,  smart  ooa« 
riers,  sleek  English  footmen,  and  neat 
abigails,  passed  and  repassed  in  min- 
gled confusion,  with  vetturini,  pestil* 
ions  and  camerieri,  making  altogether 
a  Babel  of  the  sallon,  til!  the  noise 
subsided  by  degrees,  into  the  sonorous 
snore  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  latter 
gentry,  who  had  unceremoniously 
sought  repose  on  benches  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall. 

Selwyn,  fatigued,  and  too  much  pre* 
occupied  to  derive  amusement  from  the 
seene,  withdrew  very  early ;  and  it  v^aa 
after  he  lefl  us,  that  my  eyes  were  aa* 
luted  by  a  vision  of  rare  loveKness,  in 
shape  of  a  beautiful  creature,  English 
I  was  sure  by  her  dress  and  appear- 
ance,  who  just  put  out  her  head  for 
an  instant  at  the  half-opened  door  of 
an  adjoining  apartment,  to  give  some 
orders  to  one  of  the  landlord  s  daugh- 
ters, smart  girls,  who  officiated  as  ex- 
tra waiters  on  this  bustling  occasion. 
I  had  seldom  been  more  struck  by  a 
countenance,  and  it  haunted  me  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  a  manner 
which  mere  beauty  could  hardly  have 
done.  There  was  an  air  of  dejection, 
vet  of  resignation  on  it,  which  took 
hold  of  my  imagination  ;  but  strange 
to  say,  not  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
ever  glanced  across  my  mind. 

At  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  the  but- 
tle around  me  recommenced;  and 
those  travellers  who  were  subject  to 
the  inexorable  fiat  of  a  vetturino,  pre- 
pared to  resume  their  journey.  Among 
these,  the  very  first  who  started,  were 
a  genteel-looking  couple,  the  gentle^ 
man  thin  and  apparently  delicate,  his 
fhr  cap  almost  entirely  concealing  hia 
fi?atures ;  on  whose  arm  leaned  a  fi- 
gure which,  though  completelv  muf- 
fled up  in  a  travelling  cloak  and  black 
veil,  I  instinctively  knew  to  belong  to 
the  fkir  face  I  had  caught  a  gKmpae  of 
some  hours  before.  They  passed,  of 
course,  rapidly  through  the  apartment 
filled  with  strangers,  and  dimly  light- 
ed by  a  half  expiring  lamp ;  and,  in 
vain  hopes  of  again  stealing  a  glanee 
at  the  beatific  vision,  I  flew  to  the  win- 
dow just  in  time  to  see  them  step  into 
a  Kght  calash,  and  take  the  rottd  to 
Florence. 

The  exdnskm  ^  Kght  ftmki  ScU 
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w^n't  MftSKtakeutf  conbiiMd  witli  pri^ 
vioM  fAtlgvie  to  proloiiff  hk  BhiniDen 
ftr  beyond  their  vumI  period,  aad 
IbrbidaiDg  Pierre  to  disturb  hhn,  as 
the  jotnmey  to  Florence  was  so  short 
Bs  to  be  ettily  ecconiplishcd  before 
dinner,  I  wrapped  myseu  in  my  doak, 
and  enjoyed  an  hour  or  two  of  repooe. 
Every  tmng  thua  conspiring  to  retard 
our  moYements,  it  was  not  till  after  a 
fanakfaat  infinitely  later  than  com- 
moD,  that  on  preparing  to  quit  the  inn, 
the  livre  dea  voyageurs  was  brought  to 
us  (which  we  had  as  usual  eagerly  in* 
speded  in  yain  the  night  before,)  and 
on  taking  up  the  pen  to  inscribe  our 
itatotM,  judge  of  our  feelings  when  we 
read  in  duuractera,  whoae  ink  was 
scarcely  dry,  those  of  our  dear  fbgitivea, 
who  had  tnua  passed  the  night  only 
separated  from  us  by  a  thin  psrtition, 
whom  I  now  became  oouTinced  of 
having  seen,  nay,  whose  garments 
had  almost  brushed  mine,  as  they 
passed  ranidly  from  their  chamber! 
My  singular  interest  in  them  seemed 
now  accounted  for  ;  but  I  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  forgive  myself  for  not  re- 
oollecting  that  though  they  had  left 
Venice  some  days  before  ourselves, 
yet,  that  with  a  vetturino  and  two  sorry 
jadea,  they  must  have  found  doubly 
tedious  the  roads,  which  we  had  crawl^ 
cd  through  vdth  ibur  poat-horsea^ 

Sdwyn,  though  the  disapnointment 
waa  of  course  severe,  behavea  with  his 
usual  mild  benignity,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  reooncOe  me  to  myself  for 
what  I  must  ever  consider  as  the  stu* 
pidealactionof  mylife.  Nothing  now 
rmained  for  us,  but  to  drive  on, 
with  all  the  rapidity  the  hi|Iy  nature 
of  the  country  would  permit ;  but  the 
six  hours  start  they  had  of  us,  snd  the 
h^tneas  of  their  vehicle,  precluded 
su  hopes  of  overtaking  them  before 
reaching  Florence.  The  approach  to 
that  dty  is  all  that  Tuscan  poets  have 
sung,  and  to  them  I  must  refer  you 
far  the  loveliness  of  the  Vd  d'  Amo/ 
which^  though  perhaps  it  did  not 
smile  the  less  in  our  eyes  for  promi- 
sing torealise  many  a  "  hope  deferred," 
yet  vraa  too  completely  a  secondary 
olgeot  to  be  minutely  scrutinised. 

Inquiries  were  vam  at  all  the  prin- 
cml  hotds,  then  teeming  with  Eng* 
Itta  viritants ;  but  after  a  series  of  ar- 
duous researehes  among  those  6f  a  se* 
eondary  dasa,  we  at  length  learned 

ipity  me,  Fanny,  I  am  sure  you  may) 
bat  the  couple  in  question,  dismiss- 
ing their  vetturino,  luul  proceeded, 


after  a  slight  and  haaty  meal,  with 
post-horsea  to  Leghorn,  anxious,  it 
was  believed,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
sailing  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Ns|>le8» 
of  which  they  had  here  found  intima- 
tion awaiting  them. 

Gladly  would  we  have  followed  in* 
stantly,  worn  out  as  my  friend  was,  in 
srind  as  well  as  body ;  but  much  time 
had  necessarily  been  consumed  in  our 
researches,  and  it  became  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  Leghorn  without  tra- 
velling half  the  night,  and  arriving  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  when  nothing 
could  be  gained  towards  asoertdning 
the  fate  of  the  fugitives.  We  there- 
fore ordered  horses  for  dav-break^ 
and  spent  the  intervd  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  repose.  I  think,  the  sense 
of  my  late  blunder  made  me  Adly  the 
most  impatient  to  repdr  its  posdUe 
consequences;  and  I  left  behind  me 
the  unseen  Venus  de  Medids,  with  aa 
much  philoeophv  as  if  I  ^ad  never 
heard  of  Praxiteles  in  my  life. 

Hj  ten  o'clock  we  were  in  Leghorn, 
just  in  time,  Fanny,  to  catch  a  distant 
view  of  the  vessel  containing  our 
golden  fleece,  which  had  weighed 
anchor  the  evening  before,  not  two 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
man and  lady  we  described.  The 
Signore,  weheani  vrith  sorrow,  seemed 
*'  infermo  assai,"  but  the  cares  of  his 
bella  pposa,  and  the  sea  Toyage,  the 
good  host  hoped,  would  soon  bring 
him  round* 

You  may  be  sure  every  sort  of  wild 
idea,  such  ar  hiring  a  boat  and  pur- 
suing the  vessd,  flashed  throngh  our 
minds ;  but  this  the  distance  aqd  in- 
ereasing  swell  made  hopeless ;  nor  wae 
another  vessel  likely  to  sail  for  Naples 
in  less  than  a  month. 

Selwyn  now,  of  course,  proposed 
retradng  our  steps  as  far  as  Fisa,  and 
performing  the  journey  by  land,  by 
the  UBud  route  through  Home,  &Ct 
but  various  drcumstances  concurred 
to  make  me  regard  this  dtematiye 
with  uneasiness  and  apprehension. 
Sdwyn's  strength  had  already  given 
way  BO  much  under  the  rapidity  and  exv 
dtement  of  the  last  few  stages,  that  tha 
idea  of  his  continuing  such  exertion^ 
during  a  journey  of  severd  hundred 
miles,  would  at  any  season  have  been 
formidable.  But  tne  passage  through 
the  Campagna  and  Pontine  marshes 
thus  early  in  autumn,  considering  my 
companion's  extreme  predispodtion  to 
low  nervous  fever,  presented  a  more 
serioutpbdftcle;  and  the  reioent  case 
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of  some  amiable  Individuals  tajcen  ill 
at  a  desolate  post-house  of  the  Cam- 
pogna,  far  from  all  human  aid  and 
comforts,  had  determined  me  strongly 
to  urge  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks 
at  least,  when  the  master  of  a  felucca, 
just  arrived  from  Genoa,  informed 
Pierre  that  an  English  merchantman 
-would  sail  from  that  port  for  Naples  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  at  farthest. 

This  seemed  a  blessed  expedient 
for  obviating  aU  my  anxieties,  and  the 
advantages  of  performing  the  voyage 
in  a  British  ship  were  already  suffi« 
dently  apparent,  though,  fully  to  ap- 
preciate them,  our  subsequent  purga- 
tory on  board  a  felucca  was  requisite. 
To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
latter  species  of  "  durance  vile,"  we 
resolved,  instead  of  embarking  at  L^- 
horn,  to  proceed  to  Lerici,  the  nearest 
point  to  Genoa,  by  which  our  voyage 
would  be  limited  to  24  hours,  at  most. 

The  journey,  (in  the  course  of  which 
we  re-passed  through  Pisa,  and  now 
allowed  ourselves  leisure  to  admire  its 
eonstellatiun  of  beautiful  marble  edi- 
fices, and  sigh  over  its  depopulated 
quays)  was  an  interesting  one,  through 
a  romantic  and  picturesque  country ; 
and  when,  after  passing  the  celebrated 
quarries  of  Carrara, — whose  vicinity 
was  indicated  by  the  glittering  mate- 
rials of  the  very  high-road,  and  whose 
wines  only  require  to  be  known  to 
acquire  equal  celebrity — we  descended 
to  tbe  little  port  of  Lerici,  a  scene 
burst  upon  our  view,  nearly  unequal- 
led, I  should  suppose,  in  the  world. 
The  noble  bay  of  Spezzia,  (destined 
by  Napoleon  to  contain  fleets  which 
existed  only  in  his  gigantic  purpose,) 
with  its  islands  and  promontories,  the 
majestic  chain  of  the  maritime  Alps, 
with  the  picturesque  site  of  the  vil- 
lage beneath  us,  were  not  the  less  rap- 
turously admired  for  not  having  been 
previously  extolled  by  common  fame, 
that  capricious  goddess,  who  unac- 
countably buries  in  oblivion  many  a 
praiseworthy  object. 

The  iilth,  rogut;ry,  and  extortions 
of  the  inhabitants  bore  (as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  in  Italy)  a  full 
proportion  to  the  charms  of  their  do- 
micile ;  and  it  was  with  more  of  in- 
dignation than  surprise  tbat,  (after 
hiring  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  for  our 
sole  use,  the  only  felucca  in  the  har- 
bour,) we  found  it  pre  occupied  by 
the  baggage  of  two  other  parties,  by 
each  of  whom  it  had  in  like  manner 
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been  separatelv  paid  te.  Thero  was,' 
however,  as  the  boatmen  well  knew, 
no  other  resource,  save  the  more  dread- 
ful alternative  of  a  second  night  at  the 
inn  of  Licrici ;  and  together  we  all 
embarked  towards  noon  of  a  sombre 
and  squally  day,  during  which  the 
disagreeable  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  evident  timidity  and  unskilfulness 
of  the  boatmen  rendered  our  situation 
by  no  means  enviable.  Towards  night, 
the  weather  improved,  but  a  new  ene- 
my, not  confined,  it  would  appear,  to 
the  terra  Jirma  of  Italy,  as^uled  ua, 
and  conipletelv  murdered  the  sleep 
which  we  sougnt  on  the  well-peopled 
matresses  spread  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. Sunrise,  and  the  approach  to 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Genoa, 
indemnified  us  for  our  past  hardships  ; 
and  the  sight  of  innumerable  large 
vessels,  some  of  them  British  men-of- 
war,  was  by  no  means,  to  the  eye  of 
Englishmen,  the  least  inspiring  fern- 
ture  in  the  scene. 

We  have  found  here  a  hotel  of  al- 
most English  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
and  have  contrived  to  await,  with  more 
of  patience  than  I  thought  possible, 
the  somewhat  protracted  movements 
of  our  captain,  who,  however,  pro- 
mises to  be  ofi^  in  two  or  three  days. 

What  has  materially  contributed  to . 
Selwyn's  peace  of  mind  under  the  de- 
tention, has  been  the  step  he  instantly 
adopted  of  inclosing  a  truly  parental 
letter  to  both  his  children,  under  cover 
to  the  banker  on  whom  Ludovisi  has 
the  credit  at  Naples,  directing  him  to 
deliver  it  on  the  first  application  for 
money,  and,  should  that  be  delayed, 
requesting  him  to  spare  no  exertiona 
to  discover  the  persons  to  whom  it  ia 
addressed.  This  soothing  measure, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  now 
fairly,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  earthed 
the  objects  of  this  arduous  chase  at  the 
very  extremitv  of  Italy,  has  greatly 
tranquillized  his  mind ;  though  the 
illness  of  Ludovisi,  and  his  daughter's 
consequent  anxieties,  sit  heavy  on  his 
spirits.  His  own  health,  however,  has 
profited  greatly  by  the  reviving  breeses 
of  Genoa;  and  he  was  even  able  to 
accompany  me  in  a  delightful  morning 
ramble  round  the  fortifications  on  the 
heights  above  the  town,  where  the 
prospect  is  superb,  while  the  bird's-eye 
view  thus  afi^rded  of  the  flat  rooft  of 
Genoa,  many  of  which  a^  formed  into 
gardens,  gave  to  the  city  a  sort  of  orien- 
tal aspect,  and  would  have  afforded,  at 
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the  rising  san  gndnallj  threw  light  on 
them^ — admirable  scope  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  Diable  fioiteux.  We 
haye  been  introduced  by  our  captain 
to  one  or  two  English  merchants  nere, 
who  liTe  most  hospitably  in  the  vast 
palaces  of  the  former  Genoese  nobi- 
lity ;  and  the  sight  of  the  almost  for« 
f(otten  English  luxuries  of  carpets,  sea« 
coal,  &C.,  gaye  an  air  of  comfort  as 
well  as  splendour  to  the  spacious  apart- 
ments, while  the  usual  appendages  of 
an  English  table  in  cut  crystal  and 
Stafi^rdshire  china;  struck  me  as  ab« 
Bolutely  magnificent,  after  being  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  coarse  green 
glass,  ttod  wretched  white  ware,  in 
which  food  and  drink  are  partakevi  of 
in  the  best  inns  of  France  and  Italy. 
I  shall  keep  this  open  till  we  are  about 
to  sail,  lest  any  tlung  should  occur. 

Our  sailing,  my  dear  Fanny,  has 
been  delayed  by  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king and  awful  natural  phenomena  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  which  I  feel  half 
gratefid  to  drcumstanoes  forafibrding 
me  the  rare  opportunity  of  beholding. 
The  night  before  last  was  uncommonly 
calm  and  serene,  and  I  remember  ad- 
miring the  moonlight  as  it  slept  pla- 
cidly on  the  groves  of  tall  masts  im- 
mematdy  under  the  windows  of  our 
hotel,  and  on  the  still  waves  beyond 
them. 

About  midnight  I  was  aroused  by 
the  greatest  possible  confusion  of 
sounds,  ringing  of  bells,  shouting  and 
vociferation  in  Uie  streets,  mingled  with 
shrieks  ajid  lamentations  from  female 
voices,  and  the  chanting  of  litanies, 
aU  apparently  just  under  tne  windows, 
accompanied  by  deep  heavy  sounds,  as 
of  the  dash  of  mountain  waves,  where 
ftom  its  landlocked  position  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  ripple  on  the  water. — 
I  flew  to  the  window,  and  shall  never 
foiget  the  spectacle  diat  presented  it- 
self. The  moon  ^till  shone  brightly, 
and  no  dond  obs<mred  its  surface,  no 
breeze  even  agitated  the  air ;  but  the 
phenomenon  called  a  mare  moto,  or 
seaquake,  was  heaving  the  waters  of 
the  harbour  with  a  violence  before 
which  the  stoutest  vessels  were  as  frail 
canoes,  and  which  was  successively 
liashipg  those  nearest  the  quay  against 
ito  thirty  feet  high  stone  parapet,  till 
dkat  massy  bulwark  yielded  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  some  of  the 
deeply  laden  vessels,  so  secure  and 
safely  moored  at  sunset,  were  actually 
thrown,  bottom  upward,  on  the  ele- 


vated surface  of  the  quay,  whHe  their 
rich  lading  of  oranges,  oil- flasks,  and 
other  light  goods,  covered  the  face  of 
the  waters.  There  was  something  in 
the  absence  of  storm  and  tempest,  and 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such 
havoc,  infinitely  awful,  and  the  rarity 
of  the  phenomenon  added  to  the  con- 
sternation inspired  by  the  tremendous 
lossof  property  and  scene  of  devastation 
on  sea  and  land.  After  continuing  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  swell  gradually  sub- 
sided>  but  it  will  be  long  ere  affiurs 
resume  their  former  aspect  in  the  usu- 
ally well-arranged  and  commodious 
harbour. 

The  inhabitants  suppose  some  con* 
nexion  to  exist  between  this  prodigy 
and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius :  I  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  indebted  to  this 
misfortune  for  another  subUtne  though 
painful  spectacle. 

Our  vessel,  though  fortunately  lying 
pretty  far  out,  having  completed  her 
cargo,  has  sustained  some  damage,  by 
being  run  foul  of  by  others,  and  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  another 
week's  delay.  Were  the  rood  over  the 
Bocchetta  less  execrable,  we  might  be- 
guile it  by  a  visit  to  Tunis ;  or  were  a 
felucca  less  detestable,  by  a  trip  to 
Nice.  A  year  or  two  hence,  the  roads 
projected  and  begun  in  both  directions 
will  obviate  such  obstacles.  The  de- 
solation in  the  port  has  made  a  resi- 
dence here  quite  painfuL  I  begin  to 
find  that  three  weeks  in  a  place  whose 
peculiar  site  extremely  limits  the  range 
for  exercise,  is  quite  long  enough* 
We  lonnge  in  the  churches  and  Doria 
Gallery,  visit  the  Albey  dei  Poveri^ 
a  noble  establishment  for  induHriovs 
poor,  who  attend  voluntarily  to  exer- 
cise their  various  professions  in  its 
spacious  halls ;  and  enjoy  much  satis- 
faction from  frequent  visits  to  a  school 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  admirable 
plan  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  Such  are 
the  comforts  of  the  institution,  that  a 
youth  was  shown  to  us,  who,  to  enjoy 
them,  had,  for  many  months,  suoess- 
fuUy  counterfeited  the  privation  of 
hearing  and  speech,  and  was  at  length 
accidentally  detected  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  circumstance  too  ludicrous  for  even 
his  powers  of  self-command.  You  see 
I  am  reduced  to  mere  gossip  by  our 
forced  inaction.  The  topic  of  Genoa 
is  exhausted.  I  will  so  longer  detain 
this,  trusting  that  my  next  will  an- 
nounce reunion,  reconciliation,  and  fe- 
licity.— Yours, 

W.  H. 
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We  resume  our  examination  of  Mr 
M'Colloch'B  Article. 

The  Abolitionists  dilate  so  extrava- 
gantly on  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  fluctuations  of  price  cause  to 
farmers^  that  we  must  say  a  little  more 
before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
question. 

Tmce,  and  only  twice,  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  have  the  farmers 
of  this  country  been  distressed  by  fluc« 
tuations  in  the  price  of  com.  The 
first  period  of  their  distress  commen'* 
ced  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1814.  For  a  long  term  of  years  com 
had  been  very  high»  rents  and  taxes 
had  been  greatly  raised,  and  wages, 
with  most  things  that  the  farmers  had 
to  buy,  had  risen  more  in  proportion 
than  com.  Foreign  corn  was  admit- 
ted into  the  market  at  a  very  low  rate, 
upon  an  abundant  stock  of  our  own, 
and  pricey  became  frightfully  ruinous. 
This  admission  of  foreign  com,  though 
it  was  greatly  aided  by  other  things, 
was  still  the  main  cauae  why  the  tall 
was  so  large  and  so  rapid.  The  com 
laws  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  the 
deamess  or  the  ^espness,  as  they  were 
not  in  existence. 

The  second  period  of  distress  took 
place  after  the  dear  years,  1817  and 
1818  ;  the  Corn  Laws,  as  we  have 
shown/  were  here  blameless. 

The  high  prices,  therefore,  which 
preceded  the  first  period,  took  place 
when  the  trade  in  corn  was  free ;  those 
which  preceded  the  second  period  were 
manifestly  caused  by  bad  harvests  and 
speculation,  and  not  b^  the  Com  Laws. 
Had  these  laws  been  m  existence,  the 
fall  of  prices  in  the  first  period  would 
'have  been  gradual,  and  probably  never 
ruinous ;  and  if  they  had  not  existed, 
the  fall  in  the  second  period  would 
have  been  so  great,  as  to  have  ruined 
almost  every  farmer  and  landowner  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

As  it  is  manifest  that  the  com  laws 
have  never  yet  produced  high  prices,  let 
us  ask  what  high  prices  they  ave  capa- 
ble of  producing.  According  to  MrM*- 
Culloch  himself,  our  fkrmei's  ouj|;ht 
not  to  sell  their  wheat  for  less  than 
ASs.  or  5is.  per  quarter ;  the  laws  in 
question  open  the  market  to  forcigneni 


whenitrisesto  708.  It  ishereof  the  firil 
importance,  not  to  confound  a  rise  of 
prices  caused  fioMv  by  these  laws,  with  ' 
one  caused  by  a  bad  harvest.  If  the 
former  rise  open  the  ports,  the  defi- 
ciency cannot  be  other  than  trifling ; 
the  bonded  and  imported  wheat  will 
be  certain  to  cause  a  large  and  almoat 
immediate  reduction  of  price,  and  to 
ward  off  deficiency  for  at  any  rate  two 
or  three  years,  should  no  bad  harvest 
take  place.  The  rise  in  182^  was  of 
this  description.  When  Mr  Huskis- 
son  released  the  bonded  wheat  in  that 
vear,  he  said  he  did  it  to  prevent  the 
laws  from  opening  the  ports  and  glut- 
ting the  market.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand quarters  of  such  corn  as  he  li- 
berated, were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
deficiency,  and  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  good  corn  would  have  done  it. 
It  is  manifest,  that  if  tlie  ports  had 
been  opened  by  the  laws,  the  supply 
would  have  been  far  greater,-*^wo«ld 
have  been  twice  as  much  as  he  releaaed 
in  both  1835  and  1826,— and  would 
have  caused  at  once  a  large  reduction 
of  prices. 

We  applaud  the  caution  displayed 
bv  Mr  Huskisson,  and  wish  he  would 
always  display  as  much,  but  wc  think 
he  was  in  error.  If,  without  being 
acted  upon  by  speculation  and  bad 
harvests,  prices  rise  so  as  to  open  the 
ports,  the  market,  we  think,  will  Al- 
ways bear  as  much  foreign  corn  as 
could  be  thrown  upon  it  in  three 
months,  without  being  glutted.  Pu^ 
ting  bad  harvests  out  of  sight,  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  for  the  Corn  Laws  to 
open  tne  market  for  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  if  other  p'ain  and  stock  maintain 
their  prices,  the  farmers  can  hold  their 
wheat  if  it  fail  much  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  general  glut  which 
makes  prices  ruinous ;  and  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  Corn  Laws  is,— 
they  render  such  a  glut  almost  impoa- 
sible.  If  these  laws,  in  18525,  nad 
been  suffered  to  take  their  course,  and 
had  opeoed  the  ports,  wheat  could 
scarcely  have  then  fallen  below  60s.  or 
55s.,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  tampering  with  the  laws 
in  1886.  As  much  foreign  wheal 
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wonUL  hsfe  hem  •dmiited,  as  with 
avenge  crops,  would  have  rendered 
the  stock  abundant,  but  not  excessive, 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Patting  bad  harvests  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  impossible  for  wheat  under 
the  existing  laws  to  remain  long  so 
high  as  688.  When  it  reaches  this 
price,  the  farmers  and  factors  know 
that  it  is  about  at  the  highest,  and 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  an  Immediate 
falL  This  impels  them  all  to  sell  at 
the  same  moment,  and,  if  there  be  no  < 
deflcieBcy,  the  price  is  speedily  sent 
down ;  if  there  be  such  deficiency,  the 
ports  are  soon  opened,  and  this  at  onoe 
causes  a  great  redaction. 

Under  the  existing  laws,  therefore, 
with  average  crops,  wheat  cannot  rise 
to  708.  without  being  speedily  sent 
down  again.  It  cannot  reach  what 
may  fairly  be  called  a  high  price.  If 
the  ports  be  opened,  they  are  opened 
under  restrictions  which  make  it  al- 
most eertain,  that  the  supply  will  be 
abundant  without  being  'excessive. 
The  ports  can  scarcely  ever  be  opened 
exeept  when  there  really  is  a  defi- 
ciency ;  they  can  scarcely  ever  be 
opened  for  more  than  one  kind  of 
grain  at  the  same  time,  and  they  can 
scarcely  ever  produce  glut,  or  render 
prices  ruinous.  Wheat  must  gene- 
raUy  fluctoate  between  58s.  and  6'5s., 
and  its  occasional  and  extreme  fluctu- 
ations must  be  confined  between  53s. 
tad  79s.  Assuming  the  average  of 
wi^es  to  be  15s.  per  week  for  each 
workman,  and  that  one- fifth  is  ex- 
p(mded  on  bread,  the  extreme  fluctu- 
ations would  only  make  a  difference  of 
about  sevenpence  per  week  in  each 
individual's  wages.  They  would  not 
be  felt  by  a  vast  pcFrtion  of  the  manu- 
facturing labourers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  because  these  la- 
bourers do  not  eat  wheaten  bread. 

And  now,  what  fluctuations  have 
we  here  to  be  ruuious  to  the  farmers  ? 
The  highest  price  will  sanction  no  ad- 
vance of  rent,  because  it  is  sure  to  be 
of  only  temporary  duration.  Mr  M'- 
Cullom  dedares,  that  the  moBt  bound- 
less freedom  in  the  com  trade,  woidd 
not  sensibly  reduce  rents  below  what 
they  have  been  while  the  Com  Laws 
have  been  in  operation ;  and  this  doc- 
trine is  held  by  the  Abolitionists  gene- 
rally. However  M&e  it  May  be,  it  still 
proves,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Abolitionists  themselves^  the  Cora 
Laws  do  not  raise  rents  above  what 
wheat  at  588.  or  tiOs.  would  warrant. 
Voi-  XXI. 


The  highest  prioe  can  have  do  sensible 
effect  in  raising  wages,  merchandise, 
and  manufactures,  to  the  farmers.  If, 
therefore,  wheat  reach  it  for  a  few 
weeks  or  moaths,  the  advance  is  al- 
most all  profit  to  the  farmers ;  and  if 
it  fall  to  60s.  or  56s.  this  deprives  the 
farmers  of  profit,  but  subjects  them 
to  no  material  loss.  In  the  periods  of 
distress  we  have  mentioned,  all  kinds 
of  grain  fell  so  much,  that  the  farmers 
could  not  pay  their  rents  and  expenses ; 
but  under  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  almost 
physically  impossible  fn*  prices  upon 
the  whole,  to  fall  so  far  as  to  do  the 
farmers  much  injury. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  rise  caused  by  a 
bad  harvest.    MrM'CuUoch  asserts, 
that  in  such  a  case,  the  Com  Laws 
cause  corn  to  be  dearer  than  it  would 
be,  were. they  abolished.    We  need 
only  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  in  our 
last  Paper,  we  proved,  from  his  own 
doctrines,  that,  with  free  trade,  our 
own  production  must  be  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  our  imports ;  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest,  we  could 
not  possibly  procure  a  sufficiency  of 
corn  from  abroad  at  any  price.    The 
Corn  Laws,  therefore,  keep  prices  lower 
in  times  of  scarcity  than  they  would 
be  with  free  trade.     And  now  for  the 
fall  after  such  a  rise.  The  laws  in  ques- 
tion close  our  ports  when  corn  falls  to 
moderate  prices,  and  therefore  they 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  prices 
to  sink  so  far  as  to  be  very  injurious  to 
the  farmers.    With  free  trade,  and  an 
abundant  harvest  after  a  year  of  scar- 
city, the  abundance  of  the  whole  world 
would  be  thrown  upon  us.  The  supply 
would  be  excessive,  nothing  would  ex- 
ist to  regulate  it,  and  it  would  at  once 
reduce  prices  to  a  most  ruinous  figure. 
As  the  unerring  Economist's  doe- 
trine,  that  the  Corn  Laws'  enhance 
prices  in  times  of  scarcity,  is  false, 
upon  his  own  showing,  his  doctrine  la 
equally  false,  that  they  give  an  impro- 
per stimulus  to  production  J  bv  causing 
high  prices.  The  farmer,  under  Uiem, 
cannot  expect,  with  fair  crops,  to  re* 
ceive  more  on  the  average  for  his  wheat 
than  from  58s.  to  638. ;  and  he  can- 
not hope  for  more  than  a  proportionate 
I>rioe  mr  his  other  com.  Oats  and  bar- 
ey,  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  form 
the  chief  produce  of  the  light  lands, 
and  when  the  crop  of  these  is  good, 
he  knows  that  he  must  be  content  with 
prices  much  below  those  at  which  fo- 
reign com  of  the  same  kinds  is  ad- 
mitte<l.     No  matter  how  high  prices 
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may  be  raised  by  scarcity,  he  knows 
that  the  first  {;ood  crop  roust  bring 
them  down  agam, — ^he  knows  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  with  moderate 
crops  at  home  and  abroad,  for  them 
to  be  kept  so  high  as  the  legal  ones 
which  admit  foreign  com.  Where 
then  is  the  improper  stimulus  which 
the  Com  Laws  give  to  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  the  culture  of 
bad  land  ?  It  exists  only  in  the 
dreams  of  Mr  M^Cullpch  and  his 
brethren.  It  is  of  course  false  that* 
such  a  stimulus  raises  production  so 
much  after  a  period  of  high  prices, 
that  the  first  abundant  crop  plunges 
the  farmers  into  ruin.  What  abun- 
dant crop  has  ruined  the  farmers  in 
the  twelve  years  during  which  the 
Com  Laws  have  had  being  ?  Mr  M'- 
Culloch  appeals  to  the  low  prices  of 
1822.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  the 
low  prices  of  1BS2  and  1823  were  not 
produced  by  abundant  crops  ariang 
nrom  the  application  of  an  improper 
stimulus  to  production.  One  of  the 
causes  of  these  low  prices,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  the  derangement  of 
the  money  concerns  of  the  country, 
which  sprung  from  the  change  of  cur- 
rency. Another  powerful,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  cause,  was,  the  very 
large  import  of  Irish  corn  which  the 
change  of  law  occasioned.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  science  and  politi- 
cal economy  of  that  individual  who 
overlooks  the  operation  of  causes  like 
these?  If  even  the  previous  high 
wices  had  given  an  impro]>er  stimu- 
lus to  production,  we  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  Corn  Laws  had  no 
share  in  producing  them;  the  low 
ones  woula  not  only  have  taken  place, 
but  they  would  have  been  lower  than 
they  were,  if  these  laws  had  not  been 
in  existence. 

The  doctrine,  that  laws  which  bring 
a  very  large  extra  supply  into  the 
market  before  prices  rise  to  high  ones, 
and  which  reduce  supply  to  the  very 
lowest  point  before  they  sink  below 
moderate  ones — which,  putting  out 
of  sight  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  fluctuations  in  the  quarter  of 
wheat  to  exceed  firom  5s.  to  10s.  be- 
tween harvest  and  harvest,  and  whidi 
effectually  confine  the  quarter  of 
wheat  to  a  price  not  exceeding  Ss.  to 
6a.  under  or  over,  of  what  it  ought  to 
be— ^e  doctrine  that  laws  like  these 
cause  rainuos  fluctuations  in  prices, 


is  io  grossly  at  Tarianee  with  commoB 
reason  and  everyday  experience,  that 
we  wonder  how  even  the  new  Eoono- 
mista  could  venture  to  publish  it  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  in  such  people 
to  maintain,  as  in  reality  they  do,  that, 
if  the  surplus  com  of  other  countries 
were  in  ordinary  years  necessary  for 
our  consumption,  prices  could  never 
be  high  in  years  of  scarcity — ^that  if 
the  import  of  foreign  com  were  al- 
ways permitted,  no  matter  how  low 
prices  might  be,  our  farmers  could 
never  be  iiijured  by  low  prices — that 
the  more  com  we  grow,  the  greater 
will  be  oiur  deficiency  after  a  bad  luuv 
▼est,  and  that  the  1^  com  we  grow, 
the  greater  will  be  our  stock  of  sur« 
plus  com  I  These  are  the  Infalliblea 
— ^these  are  the  Transcendentals^ 
these  are  the  only  people  in  the  land 
who  know**anything  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy— these  are  the  sages  who  are  to 
invent  principles,  and  dream  systcniB» 
and  spout  and  scribble  dogmas,  of 
which  the  truth  is  never  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Again  we  say — Poor  £ng« 
land! 

We  will  only  say  farther  on  this 
part  of  the  question,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  our  market  to  be  glut* 
ted  with  corn  of  our  own  growth.  Our 
land  is  so  far  cultivated  that  average 
crops,  notwithstanding  any  stimulus 
given  by  the  Corn  Laws,  are  only 
about  sufficient  for  our  consumption. 
The  surplus  of  a  very  abundant  crop 
could  be  held  without  its  doing  any 
mischief.  Two  or  three  such  crops 
in  succession  might  render  prices  very 
low,  but  their  taking  place  is  scarcely 
possible.  Were  the  Com  Laws  abo-. 
ushed,  the  market  would  be  yearly 
exposed  to  glut  of  the  most  ruinoos 
characttr. 

The  famous  Infallible  next  pro- 
ceeds to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  the  country  annually  sustains 
from  the  Com  Laws.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  not  only  the  Abolitionists, 
but  actually  men  nigh  in  office,  de- 
clare that  these  laws  practically  tax 
the  nation ;  and  his  object  is,  to  dia- 
cover  the  precise  amount  of  the  tax 
thus  imposed.  He  here  out-M'Cvl^ 
lochs  M'Culloch  in  a  manner  the 
most  amazing.  He  assumes  that  the 
Corn  Laws  in  late  years  have  caused 
all  descriptions  of  com  to  be  8s.  per 
quarter  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  with  free  trade;  and  he  then 
discovers  by  means  of  Hume'ft--and 
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not  Cocker's— «xidiinetic>  that  8s.  per 
quarter  on  48^000,000  qoartera,  a* 
moant  to  L.  19,700,000.  We  say 
Hume's  arithmetie,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  arithmetic  used  in  schools, 
8s.  per  quarter  on  this  number  of 
quarters  only  amount  to  L.  19,200,000. 
The  blunder  can  scarcely  have  been 
made  by  the.  printer^  because  Mr 
M'CuUoch  gives  his  sum  in  small  ca<* 
pitds,  and  tnen  gives  it  again  in  fi- 
gures. He  from  this  opines,  that  in 
round  numbers  the  Corn  Laws  cause 
a  ioes  to  the  country  of  twenty  mil- 
lions annually. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  for- 
ty-dght  millions  of  quarters  include 
al]  the  com  consumed  by  the  farmers, 
M  well  as  all  that  they  sell ;  they  in- 
dode  all  the  seed,  and  all  the  corn 
eaten  by  the  cattle  and  families  of  the 
sgricnlturists.  Now,  if  the  8s.  per 
quarter  really  form  a  tax,  by  whobi 
ia  it  paid  ?  By  the  consumers  of  the 
com^replies  MrM'CuUoch.  Of  course, 
the  fanners  and  landlords  pay  the  tax 
on  line  com  they  consume,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  communi^.  He  ad- 
mits diat  the  seed  takea  one-seventh 
of  the  quantity,  or  nearly  7,000,000 
quarters ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
bnd-ow;ner8,  farmers,  and  husbandry 
labourers,  consume  in  one  way  or  an- 
other one-third  of  the  remaining 
41,000,000  quarters,  we  then  have  in 
round  numbers  20,000,000  quarters 
as  the  consumption,  including  seed, 
of  ^e  agriculturists.  These  agricul- 
turists must  therefore  payL.8,000,000 
of  the  L.520,000,000  of  tax. 

If  this  sum  of  8s.  the  quarter  on 
the  com  that  he  consumes  be  re&Uy  a 
tax  upon,  and  loss  to,  the  farmer,  it 
must  necessarilj  add  its  amount  to 
his  expenses,  without  afllecting  his  re- 
ceipts ;  if  it  swell  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  a  loss  or  tax  to 
him ;  if  it  increase  his  receipts  far 
more  than  his  expenses,  it  must  be^ 
not  a  loss,  but  a  profit — not  a  tax  but 
a  bounty.  How  stands  the  fact }  The 
fanner  cannot  be  subjected  to  this  tax 
on  the  com  he  consumes,  if  he  do  not 
obtain  88.  per  quarter  more  for  all  the 
com  that  be  sells.  Mr  M^Culloch 
must  admit  that  the  farmer  sells  more 
cam  than  he  consumes;  and  if  the 
latter  do  diis^  the  8s«  per  quarter  must 
be  a  source  o£  profit  If  be  consume 
90,  and  sell  30  quarters,  the  case  will 
stand  tbua— the  tax  wUl  amount  to 


L.8,  and  the  gain  to  L.13 ;  fbr  every 
L.8  of  tax  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay, 
he  draws  from  its  existence  L.18  to 
pay  it  with.  We  wish  heartily  that 
Ministers  would  tax  us  in  this  man- 
ner ;  we  wish  they  would  immediate- 
ly clap  a  house-duty  of  L.IOOO  per 
annum  upon  us,  on  condition  of  gi- 
ving us  Ii.l500  per  annum  to  pay  it 
with. 

Taking  the  Economist's  assumption 
to  be  true,  that  the  8s.  per  quarter  on 
the  salt's  cause  the  com  consumed  by 
the  farmer  to  be  8s.  per  quarter  dearer 
to  him,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  sum 
caniiot  subject  him  to  loss.  But  we 
pronounce  the  assumption  to  be  gross- 
ly false  on  the  unerring  Mr  M'CuU 
loch's  own  doctrines.  He  merely  con- 
tends, that  when  com  rises,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farmer  are  proportion- 
ally increased.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  nurmer  sells  every  grain  of  com  that 
he  grows,  and  buys  every  grain  that 
he  consumes,  the  money  is  merely  the 
instmment  of  barter,  and  in  reality  he 
merely  exchanges  quarter  for  quarter 
of  com,  at  the  same  barter  price  in 
the  same  market.  If  the  com  he  re- 
ceives^ be  rated  at  L.5  per  quarter,  he 
rates  what  he  gives  at  tiie  same  price ; 
and  it  makes  no  difierencc  to  him 
whether  the  price  be  L.l  or  L.IOO. 
The  case  is  in  eiSect  the  same  if  he 
consume  the  corn  he  grows ;  he  prac- 
tically buys  off,  and  sells  to,  himself. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  cost  of 
producing  the  com  consumed  by  the 
farmer  is  increased  by  the  advance  of 
price,  because  Mr  M'Culloch  admits 
that  the  advance  of  price  obtained  on 
the  surpius  com  sold  is  sufiicient  to 
cover  the  increase  in  the  farmer's  ex- 
penses. 

If  the  88.  per  quarter  on  the  com 
he  consumes  be  really  a  loss  or  tax  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  a  most  monstrous 
thing  in  Mr  M^CuUoch  to  propose  a  • 
duty  of  5s.  or  68.  on  foreign  com,  as 
a  protection  to  him  !  He  ought  rather 
to  propose  a  huge  bounty  on  importa- 
tion. If  the  farmer  should  be  taxed 
to  pay  the  bounty,  he  would  be  re- 
compensed by  the  cheapness  of  com  ; 
whereas  the  duty  would  make  the 
com  he  consumes  dearer  to  him,  with- 
out yielding  any  countervailing  bene- 
fit. What  an  unerring  Economist  is 
this  Mr  M'CuUoch ! 

We  will  for  a  moment  content  our- 
selves with  proving,  that  so  far  as 
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concerns  the  farmers,  the  8b.  per  quar- 
ter on  the  com  they  consume  did  i\ot 
operate  in  the  least  d^ee  as  a  loss  or 
tax  to  them.  And  now,  touching  the 
husbandry  labourers— Does  this  in* 
crease  of  price  on  the  com.  they  eat 
operate  to  them  as  a  tax  or  loss  ?  Let 
Mr  M'CuUoch  reply.  He  declares 
that  when  corn  rises,  their  wages  rise 
in  exact  proportion ;  and,  of  course, 
it;  is  impossible  for  the  increase  of 
price  to  cause  them  the  loss  of  a  far« 
thing. 

And  now  touching  the  landlords — 
are  the  eight  shillings  a  tax  or  loss  to 
them?  Let  the  infallible  Economist 
reply  once  more.  He  declares  that, 
instead  of  this,  the  sum  puts  five  mil- 
lions annually  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords. 

Putting  benefit  out  of  sight,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  we 
thus  have  it  under  Mr  M'Culloch's 
own  hand  and  seal,  that  a  vast  part  of 
the  consumers  of  corn,  to  wit,  the 
landlords,  farmers,  and  husbandry  la- 
bourers, are  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
taxed,  or  injured,  by  the  additional 
eight  shillings  per  quarter.  It  cannot 
be  asserted  that  the  other  members  of 
the  community  pay  the  tax  upon  the 
corn  consumed  by  the  agriculturists, 
or  upon  any  corn  save  that  consumed 
bytnemselves.  Taking  our  estimate 
of  the  con&umption  Of  the  agricultu- 
rists to  be  correct,  we  therefore  have 
eight  millions  of  the  tax  or  loss  utterly 
annihilated ;  it  is  demonstrable  on  the 
celebrated  Infallible's  own  doctrines 
that  the  tax  or  loss  cannot  exceed 
twelve  millions. 

Of  these  twelve  millions,  five,  as  he 
says,  are  transferred  to  the  landlords ; 
therefore  to  the  nation  at  large,  the 
tax,  or  loss,  only  amounts  to  seven 
millions.  Although  at  the  first  he  as- 
sumes the  loss  to  be  twenty  millions, 
he,  a  page  or  two  afterwards,  deducts 
the  sum  gained  by  the  landlords,  and 
states  the  annual  loss  to  the  public  to 
be  fourteen  or  fifleen  millions.  On 
his  own  doctrines,  therefore,  this  loss 
or  tax  cannot  be  more  than  six  or  se- 
ven millions. 

If  these  seven  millions  be  lost  at  all^ 
they  must  be  chiefiy  lost  by  the  ma^ 
nuncturing  and  trading  classes ;  if 
these  classes  lose  the  sum  wholly  or 
partly,  then  their  wages  and  prices 
cannot  possibly  be  influenced  by  the 
price  of  corn.  If  the  wages  of  mecba* 
»ies,  ardxans,  and  town  labourers  in 
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general,  fluctuate  as  com  flttctQate8«->- 
if  thehr  wages  rise  or  fall,  in  proportion 
as  corn  rises  or  falls— then  it  is  mani- 
fest to  every  one  that  they  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  taxed  or  injured  by 
the  additional  eight  shillings  per  quar- 
ter.  If  the  master  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  raise  their  prices  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  and 
in  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  then 
it  is  clear  to  every  one  that  they  can- 
not  be  taxed  or  injured  by  the  eight 
shillings.  To  solve  this  point  we  must 
appeal  to  Mr  M'Culloch.  He  declares 
that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  price 
of  necessaries,  and  in  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  his  brethren ;  they  all  pro- 
claim that  a  high  price  of  corn  makes 
wages  proportionally  high,  and  that  a 
reduction  in  this  price  will  produce  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  w/iges.  To 
produce  a  fall  in  wi^es  is  avowedly 
one  of  their  great  objects,  in  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  It 
is,  therefore,  indisputable,  upon  the 
principles  of  these  infallible  persons, 
that  the  eight  shillings  per  quarter 
cannot  possioly  be  in  any  degree  a  tax 
or  loss  to  the  labouring  population  of 
towns.    And  now  toudiing  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers  and  traders.    Mr 
M'CuUoch  declares  that  if  wheat  be- 
come stationary  at  50s.  or  55s.  the 
rent,  wages  of  labour,  and  other  out- 
going^ of  the  farmer,  will  all  be  pre« 
portionally  adjusted ;  and  if  wheat  is 
raised  to  80s.  rent,  wages,  &c  wiil 
sustain  a  corresponding  increase,     Hia 
brethren  declare  the  same ;  they  main- 
tain that  the  farmer  cannot  profit  from 
high  prices,  because  his  expenoes  must 
rise  as  corn  rises.    Of  course,  as  com 
rises,  the  price  of  all  that  he  buys,  of 
woollens,  cottons,  iron,  timber,  sn- 
gar,  &c.  &c  rises  in  pronortion  ;  the 
master  manufacturers  ana  traders  ad- 
vance their  prices  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  com.    It  is  therefore  in- 
disputable, on  the  doctrines  of  the  un* 
erring  Mr  M^CuUoch  and  his  brethroiy 
that  the  eight  shillings  per  quarter 
cannot  operate  in  the  smallest  degree 
as  a  tax  or  loss  to  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes. 

Thus  far  we  have' made  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch  debate  the  matter  with  his  own 
doctrines.  If  MrM'Culloch  be  utter- 
ly discomfited  and  demolished,  the 
fearful  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
arm  and  weapon  of  Mr  M'CuUoch; 
and  we  have  merely  endeavoured  to 
preserve  fair  jAaj  in  the  mortal  con- 


ffiet  betWMtt  the  doii|;hty  iDfalliUe 
ftod  himaelf.  With  his  own  pen  he 
annihilates  the  whole  of  the  twenty 
millions^  He  declares  that  the  addi- 
tional eight  shillings  per  quarter  snh- 
jeet  the  ooDsumers  of  corn  to  sd  an« 
nnal  tax  or  loss  of  twenty  millions,  and 
then  he  practically  declares  that  these 
oonsumers  do  not  lose  a  farthing  by 
the  eight  shillings — that  this  snm  adds 
as  much  to^  as  it  subtract  froni^  their 
incomes,  and  that  if  corn  were  eight 
shillings  per  quarter  cheaper,  their 
means  for  buying  it  would  be  reduced 
in  proportion.  He  does  more  than 
this ;  while  he  in  reality  asserts  that 
none  of  the  oonsumers  are  injured  by 
the  eight  shillings^  he  maintains  that 
the  landlords  gain  from  the  sum  five 
millions  annually.  Of  course,  upon 
his  own  doctrines,  the  eight  shillings 
per  quarter,  instead  of  causing  a  loss 
to  the  nation  at  large  of  twenty  or  iif« 
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in  wealthy 
trade,  and  manufacturci.  If  the  Com 
Laws  now  tax  the  nation  to  the  amount 
of  80,000,000  annuaUy,  the  high  prices 
of  com  during  the  war  taxed  it  to 
the  amount  of  from  60,000,000  to 
100,000,000  annually.  It  matters  not 
whether  high  prices  flow  from  a  law, 
or  any  other  caus^ ;  and  it  matters  not 
what  the  price  of  com  may  be  in  other 
states :  if  the  difference  between  high 
prices  and  low  ones  really  operate  as  a 
tax,  and  if  the  Com  Laws  practically 
tax  this  nation  to  the  amount  of  a 
penny,  then  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  did  in  reali- 
ity  tax  it  to  the  amount  we  have  sta- 
ted. Will  any  man  say  that  these  high 
prices  did  so  operate,  when  he  loolos 
at  the  history  of  the  country  during 
their  continuance  ?  Will  any  man  say 
that  the  country  could  have  borne 
such  a  tax  in  addition  to  its  stupen- 
teen  millions,  yield  it  a  dear  profit  of    dous  load  of  actual  taxes  for  a  single 
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We  should  say  no  more  on  this 
point,  if  no  one  had  asserted  that  the 
Com  Laws  practically  impose  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  nation,  save  Mr  M'Cullocb. 
But  the  assertion  has  been  made  so 
often  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  it 
has  been  repeated  by  men  of  such  hit^h 
duracter  and  station,  that  its  truth 
seems  to  be  generally  believed  in.  Al- 
most ev^y  one  seems  to  admit  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
agiicnltorists,  the  cheaper  corn  is,  the 
better  for  the  rest  of  tne  community. 
We  must  therefore  subject  the  point 
to  a  httle  farther  inquiry. 

If  men,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
craxy  dreams  of  the  Economist?,  would 
only  look  a  little  at  actual  life— -at  gla- 
ring every-day  fact — the  point  would 
not  now  be  a  controverted  one.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  most  ample  ex- 
periment. Those  countries  in  which 
com  is  the  cheapest,  are  the  most  poor 
and  distressed  ones  ;  and  those  in 
which  it  is  the  dearest,  are  the  most 
wealthy  and  happy  ones';  in  those 
where  com  is  the  dearest,  the  manu- 
fiustaring  and  trading  classes  are,  in 
regurd  to  both  numbers  and  extent  of 
busineas,  beyond  all  calculation  more 
rich  and  prosperous,  than  they  are  in 
those  where  com  is  the  cheapest.  This 
has  been  the  case  always.  In  the  long 
•etiea  of  years  which  ended  with  the 
war,  when  com  fetched  double,  nay, 
almost  treble,  the  prices  it  in  general 
&tdM  previously,  this  country  made 


year,  without  being  plunged  intobank« 
ruptcy?  No!  the  very  Mr  M'CuUoch 
himself  would  choke  before  he  could 
assert  it.  Ask  the  pianufacturiag  and 
trading  classes  how  the  high  prices  of 
the  war  operated  upon  them,  and  they 
will  reply.  We  have  never  known  good 
times  since  the  war  ended.  For  a  lonyg 
time  a  wish  for  war  has  been  enter- 
tained by  the  mass  of  the  community ; 
and  this  wish  has  been  prompted  by 
the  belief,  that  war  would  raise  greatly 
the  price  of  everything,  corn  induded, 
and  thereby  bring  prosperity. 

If  a  man,  therefore,  put  abstract  prin- 
dples  out  of  si^ht,  and  judge  from  (he 
whole  of  experience  without  troubling 
himself  touching  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  he  can  arrive  at  no  other 
condusion  than  that  reasonably  high 
prices  of  com  are  immensely  benefidal 
to  a  nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  tra- 
ding: and  manufacturing  population. 

We,  however,  must  look  at  the  Why 
and  the  wherefore.  That  in  the  long 
series  of  years  which  ended  with  the 
war,  corn  was  commonly  at  prices  far 
higher  than  the  ''  famine  prices"  of 
the  Economists — that  it  was  common- 
ly at  prices  wliicb,  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  what  is  at  present  called  Poli- 
tical Economy,  ought  to  have  utterly 
ruined  the  community,  individually 
and  collectively-^nd  that  when  it  was 
thus  dear,  the  country  enjoyed  an  un- 
exampled share  of  general  abundance, 
carried  on  the  most  expensive  war  on 
record,    paid   an    almost   incredible 
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amount  of  tttes,  and  made  the  most 
gigantic  advances  in  riches,  mannfac- 
tures,  and  commerce.  That  when  com 
was  Uius  dear^  the  country^  taking  in- 
to account  the  difft^rence  in  popula- 
tion, paid  almost  double  the  taxes  that 
it  now  pays  when  com  is  cheap,  and 
still  enjoyed  more  abundance  and  pros- 
perity, and  possessed  more  wealth  and 
trade,  than  it  has  ever  done  since  it 
obtained  cheap  com — these  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  touched  by  contro- 
Tersy.  They  stand  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation— every  man's  expe- 
rience can  attest  that  they  are  facts — 
the  evidence  that  they  are  facts,  eter- 
nally flashes  upon  the  Ministry  and 
the  Legislature  from  the  records  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliament — and  if 
they  be  facts,  they  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  dogmas  of  Mr 
M'CuUoch  and  his  brother-infallibles 
•re,  from  beginnina  to  end,,  gross,  vul- 
gar, senseless,  and  destructive  false- 
hoods. 

Why  did  these  facts  happen  ?  Was 
there  anything  peculiar  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the.country  to  prevent 
the  dear  com  from  producing  the  fa- 
tal effects  charged  upon  it  by  the  Eco- 
nomists ?  No !  Upon  every  principle 
of  Political  Economy,  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  were  such  as  ought  not 
only  to  have  caused  the  dear  com  to 
produce  its  utmost  measure  of  evil, 
out  to  have  ruined  the  country  with- 
out it.  The  taxes  were  raised  to  a 
height,  which,  according  to  the  Eco- 
nomists, ought  to  have  produced  uni- 
veisal  bankruptcy.  Foreign  trade  was 
subjected  to  the  greatest  burdens,  re- 
strictions, and  vicissitudes.  We  were 
constantly  prohibited  from  trading 
with  various  foreign  parts,  with  which 
we  now  carry  on  a  large  trade— for 
several  years  we  had  no  trade  with 
America— ^r  several  years  we  had  no 
trade  witli  the  chief  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, save  what  we  carried  on  by 
means  of  smuggling — the  most  va- 
luable of  our  colonies  were  frequently 
in  great  distress  from  the  low  prices 
of  meir  produce — subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  were  repeatedly  making  large 
subtractions  from  our  riches — ^and  the 
raw  produce,  from  which  several  of 
our  leading  manufactures  are  fabrica- 
ted, was  often  extremely  dear,  and 
scarcely  attainable.  It  has  been  said, 
that  during  the  war  we  were  not  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition,  as  we 
nave  been  since  it  ended.  We  deny  it« 


Raw  produce  of  moat  klndi  was  much 

cheaper  to  foreign  manufactuierf  than 
to  our  own;  the  carriage  of  goods 
across  the  ocean  was  in  many  cases 
much  the  cheapest  to  the  foreignor. 
Our  maritime  supremacy  was  so  far 
from  giving  us  a  monopoly  of  foreign 
markets,  that  scarcely  an  open  foreign 
market  was  left  us.  Our  own  manu- 
facturers were  so  far  from  being  pro- 
tected from  the  competition  of  foreign, 
that  they  were  rigorously  excluded 
from  most  of  the  important  foreign 
markets.  These  markets  were  mono- 
polised by  the  foreign  ones ;  and  when 
the  peace  took  place,  the  manufactu- 
rers of  the  Continent  and  America 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  diatresa 
by  the  admission  of  the  manufactuiea 
of  this  country. 

Why  then  did  the  facta  happen? 
We  need  not  prove  that  the  dear  com 
greatly  improved  the  revenue  of  the 
landlords,  because  the  Infalliblea  ad-> 
mit  it.  We  will,  however,  say — if  it  be 
true  as  thev  assert,  that  the  £snner 
cannot  profit  from  high  prices,  be» 
cause  his  expenses  must  rise  in  pro* 
portion  as  corn  rises ;  it  must  be 
equally  true,  that  the  landlord  cannot 
profit  from  high  prices,  for  his  ex- 
penses must  in  like  manner  rise  as  hia 
rent  rises.  It  is  ludicrous  for  people, 
who  make  a  distinction  like  this  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  to 
pretend  to  be  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical. It  is  universally  declared,  that 
the  dear  com  did  greatly  benefit  that 
part  of  the  community  which  consiata 
of  the  landlords. 

With  regard  to  the  farmers,  we 
might  appeal  to  the  more  expensive 
mode  of  living  they  adopted,  to  the 
great  accumulation  of  capital  they 
made,  and  to  the  sarcasms  which  were 
general  in  town  and  country  touching 
their  wine -drinking,  the  boarding- 
school  education  of  their  children, 
their  riding  over  their  landlords,  &c., 
to  prove  that  they  profited  far  more 
from  the  dear  corn  than  the  landlords. 
That  men  at  this  time  can  be  found 
to  assert,  with  the  history  of  the  farm- 
ers during  the  war  before  them,  that, 
putting  fiuctuatlons  out  of  sight,  high 
prices  of  com  cannot  benefit,  but 
must  even  injure,  farmers ;  that  men 
can  be  found  ^  to  asstrt  this,  and  to 
call  the  assertion  an  unassailaule  prin« 
ciple  of  an  unerrins  science,  forms  one 
of  the  most  matchlesa  apecimena  of 
stone-blind  ignorance,  or  Uvshk» 


impcMtare,  llui  erring  and  depnyed 
Imman  nature  ever  exhibited.  Such 
men  are  found  in  profusion ;  there- 
fore, to  proTe»  that  the  fanners  did 
prt>fit  from  the  dear  com,  we  must 
orove  that  high  prices  must  always 
benefit  them. 

We  will  assume,  that  a  farmer 
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grows  yearly  400  quarters  of  coni« 

and  that,  instesd  of  selling  it,  he  gives 
it  in  jMyment  of  the  claims  against 
him.  We  will  divide  these  claims  in 
the  following  manner,  and  suppose 
the  price  of  com  to  be  30s.  per  quar« 
ter,  on  the  average,  of  all  descrip-. 
tions : — 


Quarters. 

Mr  M'CuUoch  holds,  that  the  landlord  receives  one-fourth,  or  .  100 

Consumed  by  the  farmer  in  seed,  food,  &&           .        .        .  120 

Direct  taxes,  taking  them  at  L.15, 10 

Wages  and  rates,  taking  them*  at  L.90,         ....  60 

Tradesmen's  bills,  1^.90, 60 

Interest  of  his  capital,  assuming  it  to  be  borrowed,  L.75,      .  50 


If  com  be  doubled  in  price,  what  is 
the  consequence  to  this  farmer  ? 

He  gives  his  landlord  the  same  com 
as  before,  and  he  consumes  the  same 
as  before.  On  these  items  the  advance 
makes  no  difference  to  him* 

A  rise  in  com  produces  no  rise  in 
taxes.  Half  the  com  wiU,  therefore, 
now  pay  the  taxes ;  and  on  this  item 
he  gains  from  the  advance  five  quar« 
ters,  or  L.15. 

With  r^ard  to  wages,  we  have  sup- 
posed that  ne  boards  the  chief  part  of 
nis  servants;  if  he  do  not,  a  part 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  corn 
he  consumes,  and  added  to  the  item 
for  wages.  On  this  point  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  him,  whether 
his  servants  should  eat  the  corn  in  his 
kitchen  or  their  cottages.  We  will 
suppose  that  half  their  wages  is  ex- 
pended in  providing  bread  for  their 
wives  and  cnildren,  and  the  other  half 
in  providing  groceries,  clothes,  &c« 
The  rise  in  com,  in  its  legitimate 
operation,  could  only  raise  groceries 
and  dothes  in  a  very  trifling  degree. 
Tea  is  made  ready  for  use  by  forei^ 
capital  and  labour,  and  half  its  price 
consists  of  duty.  The  rise  in  com 
could  not  afiect  the  foreign  capital 
and  labour,  ex  the  duty.  Sugar  is  in 
nearly  the  same  drcumstanoes.  To- 
bacco is  almost  all  duty.  Raw  cotton 
is  prepared  for  market  by  foreign  ca- 
pital and  labour,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, brought  to  this  country  by  fo- 
reign ships.  The  case  is  the  same,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  with  sheep's 
wool,  timber,  tallow,  &c.  &c.  Tne 
rise  in  com  could  only,  in  its  legiti- 
mate operation^  raise  that  part  of  tlie 
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price  of  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures, which  consists  of  the  wages  of 
British  labour  and  capital.  Assummg 
that  the  price  of  the  pound  of  tea  is 
on  the  average  8s.,  and  |hat  one-fourlii 
of  it  consists  of  such  wages  ;  the 
doubling  of  the  freight,  and  the  pro- 
fit of  the  importer  and  retailer,  would 
only  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  tea. 

If  we  concede,  which  is  very  fiur 
above  the  trath,  that  one-half  the 
wages  of  the  town-working  classes  is 
expended  in  bread  and  animal  food, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  latter  would 
be  doubled  by  the  doubling  of  the 
price  of  com ;  then  such  a  rise  in  com 
ought  only  to  add  one-half  to  the 
wages  of  these  classes.  Most  manu- 
factured articles  of  moment  are  fabri- 
cated more  or  less  by  machinery,  the 
expense  of  which  is  but  little  affected 
by  the  price  of  food.  In  various  of 
these  articles,  the  addition  of  one- 
twelfth,  or  one*sixth,  to  the  price, 
would  double  the  master's  rate  of  pro- 
fit, and  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 
The  doubling  of  the  price  of  com 
would  not  warrant  such  an  addition ; 
we  believe  an  increase  of  one-twen- 
tieth would  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance it.  We  will,  however,  assume 
that  to  prevent  manufacturing  and  tra- 
ding wages  and  profits  from  sustain- 
ing any  real  diminution,  the  prices  of 
clothing,  groceries,  &c.  ought  to  be 
raised  one-fourth  when  the  price  of 
corn  is  doubled.  By  this  we  concede 
more  than  in  justice  we  ought,  but  we 
wish  to  give  me  Infallibles  every  im- 
aginable advantage. 

We  have  put  the  wages  and  rates 
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together^  bat  we  will  now  divide  thcnii 
and  take  the  former  at  L.70^  and  the 
latter  at  L.!^0.  Allowing  half  the 
wages  of  the  farmers'  seryants  to  be 
expended  in  bread  and  animal  food, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  doubled  if  the 
price  of  corn  should  be  doubled,  we 
therefore  raise  this-half  the  wages  to 
L.70.  Allowing  that  the  other  half 
ought  to  have  one-fourth  added  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  groceries 
and  clothing,  we  raise  it  to  L.44.  We 
raise  the  whole  wages  to  L.1I4.  Some 
of  the  rates  would  be  very  little  affect- 
ed by  the  advance  of  corn,  but  we  will 


CMarcfa, 

What  become!  of  the  doctrine,  tliat 
dear  corn  is  positively  injurious  to  the 
fanner,  by  compelling  him  to  eat  dear 
bread,  and  to  pay  high  wages  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  far- 
mer cannot  reap  the  least  advantage 
from  an  advance  in  the  price  of  com  ? 
Ye  powers — what  wonderful  men  are 
these  Infallibles  !  Every  one  may  see 
that  if  the  price  of  corn  be  doubled, 
the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, &c.  &c  must  be  doubled — ^taxes 
must  be  doubled — duties  must  be 
doubled — and  the  interest  of  money 
must  ha  doubled,  or  the  farmer  must 


add  one- fourth  to  them  on  account  of    benefit  very  greatly  from  the  rise  in 


it.  We  now  have  the  rates  L.25,  and 
them  and  the  wages  jointly,  L.139. 
The  com,  in  consequence  of  the  rise, 
is  worth  L.180,  therefore  here  the 
farmer  gains  L.41,  or  nearly  fourteen 
quarters. 

What  we  have  said  is  applicable  to 
the  tradesmen's  bills.  Allowing  that 
one-fourth  ought  to  be  added  to  these, 
it  will  raise  them  to  a  fraction  more 
than  L.119:  the  com  is  raised  to 
L.180.  Here  the  farmer  gains  about 
L.68,  or  more  than  twenty-two  quar- 
ters. 

The  interest  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  rise  in  com ;  half  the 
corn  will  therefore  now  pay  it ;  and  on 
this  item  the  farmer  gains  twenty-five 
quarters,  or  L.75. 

Assuming,  then,  that  his  rent  is 
doubled,  and  that  everything  he  buys 
is  raised  to  the  full  proportion,  still 
the  farmer  draws  from  tnis  doubling 
of  the  prices  of  com  a  nett  annual  gain 
of  L.  1 99.  Taking  what  we  have  called 
interest  to  be  his  previous  profit,  it  is 
raised  to  L.S74 ; — ^it  is  almost  quad- 
Tupled. 

Of  course,  if  we  suppose  the  farmer 
to  sell  every  grain  of  his  corn,  and  to 
pay  the  di^rent  items  with  money,  it 
cas  the  same  result.  A  smaller  rise 
in  com  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in 
proportion.  Some  of  our  items  may 
be  too  large,  and  others  too  small,  but 
^in  the  material  ones  we  are  near  the 
truth.  With  regard  to  rent,  we  go 
with  Mr  M'CuUoch.  He  assumes  that 
the  landlords  practically  receive  one- 
fourth  of  tlie  produce ;  and  he  main« 
tains  that  they  cannot  possibly  profit 
from  a  rise  in  corn,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  advance  on  this  one- fourth. 

And  now,  what,  becomes  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  if  corn  rise,  all  the  farmer's 
outgoings  are  raised  in  proportion  ? 


com.  And  every  one  must  see  that 
such  a  rise  in  com  could  not  possibly 
produce,  and  would  not  justify,  sucn 
a  rise  in  the  other  things.  Who  would 
argue  that  taxes,  duties,  and  the  price 
of  doth,  silks,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
wine,  &c.  ought  to  be  doubled,  if  the 
price  of  corn  should  be  doubled  ?  If 
Mr  M'Culloch  be  right  on  this  pointy 
it  is  most  preposterous  in  him  to  argue, 
as  he  does,  touching  the  foreign  agri- 
culturists, that  com  can  fall  below  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  it  is  alike 

Sreposterous  in  him  to  argue,  as  he 
oes,  that  dear  corn  operates  fatally  on 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes. 
If  the  farmer's  outgoings  must  rise  or 
fall  to  the  exact  amount  in  which  eom 
rises  or  falls,  it  can  make  no  difference 
to  him  whether  the  quarter  of  corn  be 
worth  tenpence,  or  ten  pounds ;  while, 
to  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  cheap  com  must  be  most  de- 
structive, and  dear  corn  most  benefi- 
cial. The'  wondrous  •  Economist  here 
again  mercilessly  strikes  hia  weapon 
through  his  own  vitals. 

The  fact  is,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  that  the  landlords  receive  their 
rents  in  money,  and  not  in  produce ; 
their  rents  do  not  regularly  fluctuate 
with  the  value  of  produce,  and  they 
scarcely  ever  receive  what  is  equal  to 
the  same  proportion  of  produce  fyr 
two  half  years  in  succession.  Putting 
leases  out  of  sight,  there  is  only  one 
time  in  the  year  in  which  a  landlord 
can  give  a  dischai^;  few  landlords 
think  of  raising  their  tenants  if  the 
rise  in  com  be  not  more  than  5a.  or 
6s.  per  quarter ;  the  rise  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  it  must  have  two  or 
three  years  steady  duration,  before  it 
will  produce  any  general  advance  of 
rents.  We  say  this  with  referenoe  to 
a  rise  in  corn;  some  landlords  raise 
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their  tenants  though  corn  remains  sta« 
tionarj;  Uiey  do  this  because  judi- 
cious manage'Qent  has  so  far  increased 
the  fertility  of  their  land  as  to  justify 
the  advance. 

When,  therefore,  a  great  and  per- 
manent rise  takes  place  in  the  price  of 
eom^  the  farmers  who  have  leases  re* 
oeiTe  for  seTeral  years  the  landlord's 
portion  of  the  benefit,  as  well  as  their 
own ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  the 
farmers  in  general  receive  the  land- 
lord's portion.  Wlien  at  length  rents 
rise  generally,  scarcely  any  two  land* 
I»ds  raise  tnem  in  tne  same  degree^ 
The  small  landowner  onoe  more  screws 
up  his  tenant  to  rack-rent ;  he  almost 
doubles  what  was  previously  a  very 
high  rent.  The  middling  owner  lavs 
a  fair  advance  on  what  was  previously 
a  fair  rent ;  and  the  large  owner  lays- 
a  trifling  per  centime  on  what  was  pre- 
viously a  low  rent.  On  some  large 
estates  rents  are  not  raised  at  all. 

As  the  cost  of  production  does  not 
vary  in  the  same  degree,  in  which  the 
price  of  corn  varies  ;  the  proportion  of 
produce  practically  received  by  the 
landlords  varies  very  greatly  with  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  com.  When 
com  is  very  low,  it  will  scarcely  afford 
any  rent  at  all;  the  worth  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  is  a  rack- 
rent  ;  when  it  is  very  high,  the  worth 
of  one- third  of  the  produce  is  scarce- 
ly'a  rack-rent.  If  com  should  only  on 
ttie  average  sell  for  20s.  the  quarter, 
fifty  quarters  would  be  a  heavy  rent 
for  a  pretty  large  farm ;  if  it  should 
sell  for  40s.,  100  quarters  would  be  a 
h^ter  rent  for  such  a  farm.  The 
landlord,  therefore,  who  keeps  his 
rents  constantly  at  the  highest  point, 
practically  receives  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  produce  when  corn  is  dear 
than  when  it  is  cheap ;  and  he  who 
keeps  his  rents  constantly  very  low, 
reoeivea  in  reality  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  produce  when  com  is  cheap 
than  when  it  is  dear. 

The  quantity  of  produce  varies  very 
greatly  vrith  the  price  of  com.  When 
com  is  very  low,  it  will  not  afibrd  the 
purchasing  of  nearly  as  much  manure 
and  labour  as  when  it  is  dear;  the  land, 
therefore,  3^elds  considerably  less  com, 
and  supports  considerably  fewer  sheep 
and  other  live  stock.  Most  farms  con- 
sist partly  of  poor  light  land ;  this  land 
will  scarcely  pay  for  regular  cultiva- 
tion, and  therefore  veiy  little  produce 
of  any  kind  is  extraetea  from  it  when 
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com  is  very  low.  But  when  com  it 
dear,  it  will  pay  amply  for  regular  cid- 
tivation,  which  at  the  first  adds  to  the 
quantity  of  produce,  and  which  keeps 
yearly  increasing  this  quantity,  by  in- 
creasing the  land's  fertility.  To  ilhis- 
trate  this,  we  will  suppose  that  a  farm 
consists  of  300  acres ;  200  acres  are  rich 
land,  which,  when  com  is  low^  would 
let  for  SOs.  per  acre,  if  let  separately ; 
100  acres  are  poor  light  land,  which, 
with  com  at  low  prices,  would  not  let 
for  more  than  4«.  per  acre,  and  would 
scarcely  let  at  all  if  offered  separately. 
The  landlord  will  make  no  separation, 
and  the  tenant  takes  the  whofe  at  156. 
peracreall  round.  The  latter,  so  long  as 
corn  continues  low,  cannot  cultivate 
the  bad  land,  save  at  a  loss ;  therefore 
he  draws  no  com,  no  winter  food  for 
stock— nothing  whatever,  save  a  little 
inferior  summer  food  for  sheep,  from 
it.  But  if  com  become  de&r,  this  land 
wiU  leave  him  a  good  profit  on  an  out- 
lay upon  it  in  manure  and  labour ;  he 
puts  it  under  r^ular  culture,  and  by 
this  he  adds  considerably  to  his  growtn 
of  com,  while  this  very  land,  by  meana 
of  artificial  grasses  and  turnips,  taking 
summer  and  winter  together,  supports 
more  sheep  than  it  supported  previ* 
ously,  ana  moreover  affords  a  portion 
of  food  for  other  live  stock.  It  in  ad- 
dition keeps  regularly  increasing  in 
fertility. 

A  greater  quantity  of  produce  is 
therefore  raised  on  both  rich  and  poor 
land  when  it  is  dear  thsn  when  it  is 
cheap.  If  the  landlord  constantly  re- 
ceive one-fourth  of  the  produce,  he 
will  receive  a  greater  quantity  when 
prices  are  high,  and  still  leave  an  in- 
creased portion  to  the  tenant.  If  the 
produce  of  a  farm  be  raised  from  400 
to  500  quarters  of  corn,  the  landlord 
ought  to  receive  1S5  instead  of  100 
quarters ;  and  still  the  tenant  will  have 
375  instead  of  300  quarters.  A  land- 
lord lets  a  farm  for  L.SOO  per  annom^ 
the  prc;*uoe  of  which  sells  yearly  for 
L.800.  The  price  of  produce  is  dou- 
bled, and  through  this  the  quantity  is 
increased  by  one-fouith;  in  conse- 
quence, the  produce  sells  yearly  for 
L.S000.  If  the  landlord-  merely  dou- 
ble his  rent,  he  only  receives  one- 
fifth,  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  and,  in  reality,  his  rent  is  lower 
to  the  tenant  than  it  was  before  the 
advance.  1 1  he  raise  his  rent,  so  as  still 
to  receive  one-fourth,  he  will  receive 
L.500  instead  of  L.900 ;  and  the  te« 
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nani's  ihare  will  jet  be  L.1500  instead 
of  L.600.  If  we  Buppoae  that  the  te- 
nant expends  yearly  L.130  in  extra 
manuie,  &c.  to  obtain  the  increase  of 
prodnce,  that  his  rent  is  thus  increased 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and 
thft  everything  else  which  he  has  to 
buy  or  pay  is  doubled,  he  still  gains 
from  thense  of  produce  L.  150  per  an* 
|ium.  '  If  the  landlord  only,  add  fifty 
per  cent  to  his  rent,  when  produce  is 
thus  increased  in  price  and  quantity, 
he  in  reality  receives  only  a  little  more 
.than  one-seventh  of  it,  instead  of  one- 
fourth  ;  he  receives  L.300  instead  of 
L.SOO,  and  the  tenant  receives  LJ  700 
instead  of  L.600.  If  all  the  tenant's 
outgoings  be  doubled  to  him,  excluding 
rent,  and  if  he  expend  L.150  per  an- 
num addition^,  as  we  have  stated,  he 
still  gains  L.350  annually  from  the 
rise  of  produce. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  speaking  of  dear  com,  we  mean 
dear  com  with  nearly  average  crops-— 
such  dear  corn  as  we  generally  had 
during  the  war.  We  do  not  mean 
dear  corn  raised  by  very  bad  harvests. 
The  Infallibles  declare,  that  the  Com 
Laws  keep  com  generally  dear,  even 
with  average  crops ;  they  rail  against 
these  laws  for  making  com  dear  inde- 
pendently of  seasons ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  we  are  meeting  them. 

During  the  war,  the  price  of  com 
was  doubled,  the  price  of  other  pro- 
duce was  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
quantity  of  produce  was  almost  dou- 
bled. The  advance  of  rents  upon  the 
whole  kept  considerably  behind  the 
advance  of  produce.  The  fiumers,  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  many  of  them 
for  much  longer,  pocketted  the  land* 
lord's  share  of  the  profit  as  well  as 
their  own ;  and  this  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  quantity  of  produce  so 
much,  that,  when  the  advance  of  rent 
came,  this  increase  was  almost  sufB- 
cienttoooverit.  On  some  large  estates, 
rents  were  never  raised  at  all ;  pn  other 
large  estates  very  low  rents  had  fifty 

Eent  added  to  them ;  and  on  other 
estates,  very  low  rents  were  at 
"ent  times  doubled.  On  the  small- 
er estates,  and  some  of  the  large  ones, 
rents  were  raised  still  more ;  but,  put- 
ting out  of  sight  the  new  farms  formed 
from  waste  lands,  apd  looking  at  the 
countrv  as  a  whole,  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  they  were  not  on  the  average 
doubled.  The  reason  why  the  fiirm^rs 
benefitted  so  greatly  from  dear  corn 


I^Mareb, 

during  the  war,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  taxation,  &e.  cannot  need 
any  farther  explanatiop.  That  they 
dia  so  profit,  is  a  fact  of  univer^  no- 
torie^. 

And  now,  did  the  husbandry  la^ 
bourers  reap  no  benefit  from  the  dear 
com  during  the  war?  Their  Wages 
rose  more  in  proportion  than  eom,  and 
were  nearly  doubled ;  in  many  cases, 
these  wages  were  more  than  doubled* 
In  addition  to  this,  work  waa  multi- 
plied so  much,  that  it  was  always 
abundant.  The  labourers,  therefore, 
not  only  obtained  a  higher  price  fen: 
their  labour  in  proportion  when  they 
eould  sdl  it,  but  they  were  enabled  to 
sell  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of 
it.  A  man  willing  to  work  was  never 
compelled  to  be  idle.  More  than  half 
the  farmer's  servants  are  unmarried, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  he 
provides  the  unmarried  ones  with 
Doard,  lodging,  and  washing  in  his 
house.  These  servants  had  nothing  to 
buy  save  clothes,  which  were  rused 
but  little  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
wages ;  and  they  drew  from  the  dear 
corn  a  dear  annual  profit,  amounting 
to  one-fourth  or  one- third  of  their 
wages.  The  servants,  married  and  sin- 
gle, who  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  board,  were  enabled,  by  the  rise 
in  wages,  and  the  increased  demand 
for  la&ur,  to  draw  a  lalrge  annual  pn>- 
fit  from  the  dear  corn.  When  wheat 
became  dcjr,  the  families  of  the  hus- 
bandry labourers  expelled  the  rye  oi 
barley  loaf  for  the  w  beaten  one. 

It  is  thus  unquestionable— it  is  a 
fiict  alike  notorious  and  unassailable — 
that  the  dear  com,  during  the  war,  did 
very  greatly  benefit  that  iMUt  of  the 
population  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom 
which  comprehends  the  landlords,  the 
famiers,  and  the  husbandry  servanta 
of  all  descriptions.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire what  efiect  the  dear  com  had 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  manufac- 
turers. Their  profit  arises  from  a  per 
centage  on  the  amount  of  their  sales  ; 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  annual 
amount  of  profit,  they  must  not  only 
obtain  the  highest  per  centage  possible* 
but  they  must  sell  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  goods  possible.  It  matters  not 
what  their  prices  may  be,  or  what  the 
cost  of  food  and  labour  may  be ;  that 
state  of  things  is  the  best  for  them 
which  will  rai^  their  sales  and  rate 
of  profit  to  the  greatest  height.    If  it 
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be  triie  that  the  richer  a  man  it»  th^ 
more  clothes  and  other  manntactared  - 
articles  he  consumes^  and  the  higher 
price  he  pays  for  them— if  it  be  true 
Uiat  the  difference  in  property  and 
income  between  the  ridi  man  and  the 
Uboarer>  is  the  reason  why  the  one 
buys  so  many  more  manufactured 
goods,  and  pays  so  much  higher  prices 
than  the  otKer — ^it  must  be  equally 
true,  that  the  richer  the  customers  of 
the  manufacturers  are,  the  more  goods 
these  manufacturers  will  sell,  and  the 
fairer  rate  of  profit  they  will  obtain. 
Suppose  the  latter  to  be  personified  by 
a  single  individual  named*  Thomas 
Broadcloth ;  and  suppose  their  cus- 
tomers to  be  perBonified  by  snother 
individual  named  John  Bull.  It  is 
dear  that  Mr  Broadcloth  cannot  sell 
a  farthing's  worth  of  goods  beyond 
what  Mr  Bull  may  be  able  to  buy ; 
and  it  is  equally  dear  that  the  pur- 
chases of  the  latter  gentleman  must 
be  limited  by  his  income.  Mr  Bull 
has  L.10,000  per  annum  ;  the  half  of 
diis  he  expends  with  Mr  Broadcloth, 
and  with  the  other  half  he  buys 
such  articles  as  the  latter  does  not 
sell :  he  has  a  large  family,  and  can 
only  afford  to  buy  plain,  common, 
low-prioed  commodities.  His  income 
is  raised  to  L.20,000,  and,  in  conse- 
ouence,  he  expends  with  Air  Broad* 
doth  L.10,000,  instead  of  L.5,000; 
and  buys  genteel,  rich,  and  high* 
nriced  articles.  Mr  Broadcloth's  sale 
IS  therefore  greatly  raised,  and  his  rate 
of  profit  is  raised  likewise. 

The  agriculturists,  landlords,  far- 
mers, and  husbandry  servants,  must 
include  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  rents  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, before  the  rise  in  the  war,  a- 
mounted  to  L.  16,000,000,  and  that 
they  took  one-third  of  the  amount  of 
the  farmers'  sales,  then  the  agricul- 
tural body  sold  produce  annually  to 
tfie  value  of  L.48,000,000.     If  we 
suppose  further,  that  in  the  rise  the 
quantity  of  produce  was   increased 
one-half,   and  prices  were  doubled, 
then  the  body  sold  produce  annually 
to  the  value  of  L.  144,000,000.    The 
ineome  of  the  body  was  trebled.    If 
we  assume  that  in  both  cases  the  agri- 
enltoral   body    expended    half    the 
amount  amidst  the  manufacturers  of 
all  descriptions,  then  before  the  rise 
they  expended  L.94,000,000,   while 
after  it  they  expended  L  72,000^000, 


thrioe  as  much,  amidst  the  manuiac* 
tnrers. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  from  the 
doubling  of  prices,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  give  almost  twice  the  quantity 
of  manufactures  for  the  same  ouanti* 
ty  of  agricultural  produce.  Well,  how 
did  this  operate?  Let  us  again  place 
before  us  Mr  Bull  and  Mr  Broadcloth. 
The  former  farms  his  own  land,  he 
cannot  increase  the  extent  of  it,  and 
he  can. only  extract  a  certain  quantity 
of  produce  from  it  yearly.  If  the 
price  of  his  produce  remain  unaltered, 
while  that  of  manufactures  is  doubled, 
he  at  the  best  can  only  buy  half  his 
wonted  quantity  of  manufactures.  Is 
Mr  Broadcloth  similarly  drcumstan- 
oed  ?  No.  To  be  so,  he  should,  if  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  grow  his  cotton, 
dyes,  &c.  on  a  limited  quantitv  of  hia 
own  land,  and  he  should  be  disabled 
from  selling  more  than  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  cotton  goods,  however  high 
agricultural  produce  might  be.  He  it 
under  no  such  restrictions.  He  prao* 
tically  buys  raw  produce  and  labodr,- 
to  sell  them  again  in  a  different  shape 
at  a  certain  rate  of  profit,  and  he  can 
procure  them  in  any  quantity. 

If  Mr  Bull's  prices  be  doubled,  an 
advance  of  one-fourth,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  in  those  of  Mr  Broad- 
doth  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  per 
centage  of  the  latter  to  what  it  was 
before  the  doubling  of   Mr   Bull's 
prices.    This  gentleman  buys  annual- 
ly 10.000  yards  of  cloth  for  L.10,000 ; 
and  Mr  Broadcloth  gains  annually 
two  shillings  per  yard  upon  the  cloth, 
or  L.1000  on  the  whole  quantitv*  Mr 
Bull's  means  for  buying  doth   are 
doubled,  but  in  consequence  of  It,  Mr 
Broadcloth  must  have  25s.  per  yard  to 
obtain  the  same  profit ;  he  must  now 
gain  Ss.  6d.  per  yard  to  obtain  the 
same  per  centage ;  and  the  additional 
5s.  enable  him  to  do  it    The  same 
"number  of  yards  now  costs  one- fourth 
more,  therefore  Mr  Bull  can  obtain 
only  16,000  yards  for  his  L.S0,0O0. 
The  doubling  of  Mr  Bull's  prices, 
therefore,  enables  him  to  wear  16,000 
yards  of  doth,  instead  of  10,000,  while 
It  not  only  enables  Mr  Broadcloth  to 
sell  16,000  yards  instead  of  10,000,  bat 
it  enables  mm  to  double  his  profit ;  it 
enables  him  to  raise  this  profit  to 
L.SOOO.    We  say  this  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr  Bull  will  buy  the  same 
quality  of  doth  in  both  cases ;  if  be 
buy  finer  cloth  in  the  one  case  Uianin 
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the  othery  it  frill  cause  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  yards  to  be  less^  but 
it  wiU  cause  the  increase  of  Mr  Broad- 
cloth's profit  to  be  greater,  because 
fine  doth  leaves  a  greater  profit  in 
proportion,  than  coarse. 

Let  us  a^jply  this  to  the  bodies. 
The  affricultural  body  was  enabled  to 
expend  72,000,000  annually,  instead 
of  24,000,000  with  thf  manufacturing 
body ;  but  in  consequence  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  add  one-fourth  to  its 
prices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  per 
centage  of  profit.  The  agricultural 
body,  therefore,  bought  far  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods,  while  the  net  profits  of  the 
manufacturing  body  on  its  purchases 
were  trebled.  Assuming  the  former 
to  have  bought  goods  of  finer  quality, 
the  net  profits  of  the  latter  were  far 
more  than  trebled. 

The  manufacturing  body,  however. 
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was  raisedi  the  amount  of  profit  was  - 

raised. 

The  various  kinds  of  manufiu^turera 
are  customers  to  each  other,  and  the 
enlarged  purchases  of  the  agricultu- 
rists  enabled  each  kind  to  add  consi- 
derably to  its  purchases  of  the  other 
kinds.  This  made  a  very  great  addi- 
tion to  the  home  sales  and  profits-  of 
the  manufacturing  body,  and  it  made 
likewise  a  great  addition  to  its  foreign 
sales  and  profits. 

What  we  have  said  relates  to  the 
master  manufacturers;  we  will  now 
turn  to  their  workmen.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  the  wages  of  these  were  rai- 
sed more  in  proportion,  than  the  price 
of  necessaries.  The  wages  of  a  few 
were  perhaps  kept  down  from  the  in- 
ability of  weir  masters  to  raise  their 
prices  in  foreign  markets,  but  their 
number  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  the  whole.  The  price  of  labour  waa 


bad  foreign  customers,  in  respect  of  generally  raised  so  much  that  the 

whpm  it  had  to  compete  with  foreign  workmen  were  able  to  buy  a  greater 

manufacturers — ^how  then  did  the  rise  portion  of  necessaries  and  luxuries 

operate  here  ?    The  vast  majority  of  after  these  were  raised,  than  before ; 

the  manufacturers  exported  nothing  of  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  demand 

moment,  but -depended  on  the  home  for  labour  was  perhaps  trebled. 


trade;  these  could  not  suffer  from 
foreign  competition.  In  so  far  as  the 
rise  operated  upon  the  raw  produce 
used  by  the  manufacturers  who  did 
export,  it  raised  it  in  most  cases  as 
much  to  their  foreign  competitors,  as 
to  them;  theur  increased  expense, 
therefore,  in  regard  to  these  competi- 
tors, was  chiefly  confined  to  labour. 
Their  goods  were,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, fabricated  by  machinery,  and  in 
consequence  their  t>rices  were  affected 
in  a  very  trifling  d^;ree  by  the  prc^>er 
rise  in  wages.  They  kept  wages  down 
when  they  could  not  raise  them  with- 
out sacrificing  their  trp.de  and  profits. 
They  sustained  little,  or  no  loss  on 
this  point,  in  regard  to  their  per  cent- 


If  the  manufacturing  body  were 
thus  able  to  retain  its  per  centage  on 
the  valwi  of  its  exports,  how  did  the 
rise  operate  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  these  exports  ?  The  vast  additional 
consumption  of  the  other  body  in  both 
manufiustures  and  merchandize,  crea- 
ted a  demand  for  a  vast  additional 
quantity  of  different  kinds  of  foreign 
produce;  thisproducewasin  a  great  de- 
gree paid  for  with  manufactured  goods, 
2ier^ore  the  exports  of  the  manu&e- 
turing  body  were  very  greatly  raised 
in  regard  to  qmniiiy.    As  quantity 


And  now  touching  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers.  They  buy  commo- 
dities to  sell  them  again  at  a  certain 
per  centage  of  profit ;  and  gienerally 
speaking,  they  get  the  same  per  oenu 
age,  whether  they  buy  at  a  mgh  price 
or  a  low  one.  We  of  course  must  here 
put  out  of  sight  the  temporary  irre- 
gularities cauMd  hj  fiuctuations.  As 
a  body,  they  obtained  the  same  per 
centage  of  profit,  while  from  the  vast 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  produce  worked  up  by  the  manu- 
facturers, colonial  produce,  &c.  the 
quantity  of  their  sales  was  perhaps 
increased  sixfold,  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  these  sales  was  increased 
tenfold.  If  the  amount  were  thus  in- 
creased, their  profits  were  increased 
tenfold. 

We  speak  of  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  as  bodies,  to  put  the  subject 
in  the  clearest  light  possible.  In  the 
manufacturing  body,  we  include  all 
manufacturers  of  au  kinds — ^the  ma- 
nufacturers of  shoes  and  garments,  as 
well  as  those  of  woollens  and  cottons. 
It  matters  not,  if  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual did  not  increase  his  trade ;  or  if 
the  profits  were  divided  amidst  a  great- 
er number  of  people.  The  questions 
are— *I.  Did  the  dear  com  of  the  vmr 
increase  or  diminish  the  aggeegatl 
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QUANTITY  of  raw  produce  and  manU' 
factured  goads  of  ail  descriptions  sold 
b^  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of 
this  cavniry,  both  at  home  and  abroad  f 
S.  Did  the  dear  com  of  the  war  increase 
or  diminish  the  agorboatx  amount 
of  the  profits  of  the  traders  and  manu-» 
juetnrers  f  3.  Did  the  dear  corn  of  the 
war  increase  or  diminish  the  aogrk* 
GATE  QUANTITY  of  lobour  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  the  aggre- 
gate AMOUNT  of  wages  paid  for  this 
labour ,  and  the  meawi  of  the  individual 
workmen  for  buying  necessaries  and 
luxuries  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  tbat  we  are 
not  Bpeculatiiig  touching  the  future ; 
we  are  merely  endeavouring  to  disco- 
ver the  cause  of  effects  whic}i  were 
witnesaed  by  every  one — we  are  rnere^ 
ly  attempting  to  account  for  facts 
which  cannot  be  questioned  even  by 
the  Infallibles.  Whether  our  explana- 
tions be^  or  be  not^  erroneous^  it  is  still 
an  unquestionable  fad,  that  the  dear- 
ness  <^  agricultural  produce  during 
the  war  did  yield  immense  benefit  to 
the  landlords,  farmers,  and  husband- 
ry servants^it  is  still  an  Uwpiestion- 
able  fact,  that  when  such  produce  was 
thus  dear,  the  goods  and  labour  of  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  were  ren- 
dered still  dearer  in  proportion ;  the 
aggregate  sales  of  the  traders  and  ma- 
nuftcturers  were  prodigiously  increas- 
ed ;  the  number  of  workmen  they 
employed  was  prodigiously  increased, 
and  the  a^;regate  amount  of  their 
profits  was  prodigiously  increased.   It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,    that  the 
deamesa  of  agricultural  produce  ena- 
bled the  agriculturists  as  a  body  to 
consume  an  immense  additional  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  and  manufactures ; 
and  that  while  they  did  this,  the  traders 
and  manufacturers,  as  bodies,  were 
enabled  to  consume  an  immense  addi- 
tional quantity  of  merchandize  and 
manufactures.    It  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  during  the  deamess  of  agri- 
eoltaral  produce,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures in  creased  in  an  unexampled  man- 
ner ;  and  that  they  thus  increased  in 
spite  of  enomuras  additional  duties, 
taxes,  freights,  and  sea-risks — ^in  spite 
of  the  impoverishment  and  loss  of  fo- 
reign mancets— in  spite  of  such  a  com- 
bination of  burdens,  obstructions,  and 
injuries,  as  was  calculated  to  destroy 
them  utterly.  And  it  is  an  unquestion^ 
able  fact,  that,  while  no  cause  can  be 
discovered  for  their  unexampled  in- 
rcase  save  the  dcarncss  of  agricultural 


produee,  this  incresae  can  be  satisfae- 
torily  traced  to  such  dearness  by  means 
of  authentic  history  and  arithmetic. 

And  now,  what  becomes  of  the  doe- 
trine  that  the  Com  Laws  practically 
tax  the  country  by  causing  com  to  be 
dearer  than  it  otherwise  would  be  P 

Let  us  now  examine  the  matter 
put  forth  by  Mr  M'Culloch,  to  prove 
that  the  aMlition,  of  these  laws  will 
benefit  every  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

He  says — **  It  is  true  that  if  we 
were  to  purchase  our  food  in  the 
cheapekt  market,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  now  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  bad  soils    would    be 
thrown  out  of  that  employment.    But 
it  is  no  less  trae,  that  they  would  be 
employed  in  some  other  way.    If  the 
consumers  of  com  were  able  to  ob- 
tain the  same  supply  of  that  neces- 
sary for  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  sum  which  it  now  costs,  they 
would  most  unquestionably  have  the 
other  third  or  fourth  of  this  sum  to 
expend  on  something  else*    The  total 
effective  demand  of  the  country  for 
the  produce  of  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
powerof  obtaining  employment,  would 
therefore  c:>ntinue  the  same;  while 
its  wealth  would  be  augmented  by 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  all  the 
hands  which  had  been  set  free*  from 
the  production  of  com.    Suppose  we 
require  under  the  existing  system  the 
labour  of  two  millions  of  people  to 
raise  forty-eight  millions  of  quarters 
of  corn ;  and  that  by  throwing  the 
ports  open,  we  obtain  a  large  supply 
by  the  labour  of  one  million  and  a 
half;  then,  as  the  means  by  which 
the  consumers  paid  the  labour  of  the 
two  millions  of  hands  could  not  be 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  in« 
creased  facility  of  production,  it  Is 
clear  to  demonstration,  that  after  the 
fall  of  prices,  the  surplus  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  hands  would  be  employed  in 
some  other  pursuit ;  and  consequently 
that  the  produce  of  their  labour  would 
be  so  much  clear  gain — so  much  of 
positive  addition  to  the  previous  wealtli 
and  riches  of  the  country." 

Oh,  Jove  and  Jupiter,  what  an 
amazing  Infallible!  Hold-^hold  thy 
dreadful  hand,  all-slaughtering  M'- 
Cullech !  Slay  the  whole  world  be- 
side, if  it  please  thee,  but  massacre 
not  in  this  savage  manner  thy  own 
Unerring  self! 

If  the  price  of  corn  be  reduced  one- 
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third,  the  ooiMimieK  win  have  the 
Mune  sum  to  buy  it  with  whidi  they 
had  before  the  redaction;  the  prices 
and  wages  of  the  traders  and  manu- 
facturers will  sustain  no  diminution. 
This  is  declared  by  the  Tery  Econo* 
mist— 'by  the  very  Infallible — who  in 
the  same  article  declares  that  if  com 
liae,  the  farmer's  wages  and  other  out- 
goings are  raised  in  exact  proportion ; 
and  that  the  price  of  com  regulates 
prices  and  wages  in  regard  to  other 
commodities  I  It  is  therefore  one  fun- 
damental principle  of  Political  Econo- 
my^ that  the  price  of  com  does  not 
ariect,  in  the  least,  prices  and  wages 
amidst  the  traders,  manufacturers,  and 
labourers;  and  it  is  another  fiinda- 
mental  principle  of  the  same  Political 
Economy,  that  these  prices  and  wages 
are  goyemed  by,  and  rise  and  fall  with, 
the  price  of  com !  Political  Economy 
is  a  most  manrellous  science. 

li  the  price  of  com  be  reduced  one- 
third,  the  sum  received  by  the  agri- 
cultural body  for  corn  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  reduced  one-third.  If  we  sup- 
pose this  sum  to  be  only  L.90,000,000, 
thereduction  would  take  L.30,000,000 
from  the  receipts  of  the  agricultur- 
ists.   How  do  the  latter  employ  the 
L.30,000,000  ?  They  ex[^3nd  nearly 
the  whole  in  merchandize  and  manu- 
factured goods.    The  traders  and  ma- 
nufiicturers  would  therefore  lose  the 
sale  of  nearly  thirty  millions'  worth  of 
goods  annually;  their  prices  would 
remain  unaltered,  therefore  they  could 
not  increase  their  foreign  sales  by 
means  of  lower  prices;  their  rate  of  pro- 
fit and  wages  would  continue  the  same, 
but  then  they  would  lose  the  whole 
of  the  profit  and  wages  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  thirty  millions'  worth 
of  goods,  and  yet  they  would  have  the 
same  sum  to  buy  com  with  after  the 
reduction,  whicn  they  had  before ! ! 
A  shoemaJcer  and  his  eighteen  work- 
men expend  yearly  L.300  in  com; 
com  is  reduced  in  price  one- third,  but 
that  which  reduces  it  takes  away  one- 
sixth  of  his  business,  and  consequent- 
ly strips  him  of  one-sixth  of  his  pro- 
fits, com|>el8  him  to  discbarge  one- 
sixth  of  his  workmen,  and  leaves  him 
and  his  workmen  only  L.200  to  buy 
com  with.    Nevertheless,  this  reduc- 
tion of  business,  profit,  and  employ- 
ment makes  no  difierence  in  the  in- 
come of  the  shoemaker  and  his  hands ! 
What  a  profound  investigator  is  Mt 
M'Culloch  \ 


Let  us  go  ft  step  deeper.  SupDoie 
the  eighteen  journeymen  shoemakers 
have  each  1 5s.  per  week,  and  expend 
08.  per  week  each  in  com.  Three  are 
discharged,  and  fifteen  remain  at  the 
same  wages.  These  fifteen  have  eadi, 
from  the  reduction  in  oora,  Ss.  per 
week  more  to  expend.  They  have 
practically,  and  in  the  whde,  30a. 
more,  but  the  discharged  ones  have 
45s.  less  to  expend  weekly.  Now  for 
the  master.  Assumingthat  he  expends 
18s.  in  com,  he  gains  from  the  reduc- 
tion 68.  weekly;  and  assuming  fur- 
ther, that  his  profits  only  amount  to 
L.6  per  week,  ne  loses  by  the  loss  of 
business  L.2  weekly.  The  case,  there- 
fore, stands  thus  with  the  master  and 
men — ^there  is  a  gain  on  the  one  hand 
of  368.,  and  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
other  of  85s.  weekly  ;  there  is  a  dead 
loss  of  49s.  per  week.  As  it  is  with 
the  individual,  so  it  must  be  with  the 
body. 

If  com  were  reduced  one-third,  and 
thirty  millions  were  subtracted  from 
the  annual  sales  of  the  traders  and 
manufacturers,  the  latter  would  still 
charge  the  same  prices,  give  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  sell  the  same  quantity 
of  goods,  employ  the  same  number  of 
workmen,  and  gain  the  same  amount 
of  profit.  They  would  not  .only  do 
this,  but  the  reduction  in  com,  and 
consequent  loss  of  business,  would 
enable  them  to  employ  a  vast  addi- 
tional number  of  workmen,  and  add 
largely  to  their  trade  and  profits! 
Was  there  ever  such  an  astounding 
thing  heard  of  as  this  Ricardo  Politi- 
cal Economy  ? 

If  we  at  present  employ  two  mil- 
lions of  hands  in  raising  com,  and  if 
by  the  opening  of  the  ports  the  num- 
ber should  be  reduced  to  one  million 
and  a  half,  then  the  quantity  of  com 
raised  by  them  would  be  one-fourth 
less,  assuming  the  land  to  be  equally 
fertile.  Allowing  that  from  difierence 
in  fertility  the  quantity  should  be  only 
one-eighth  less ;  then  with  this  reduc- 
tion of  quantity,  and  another  of  one* 
third  in  price,  the  receipts  of  the  agri- 
cultural body  would  be  brought  down 
from  ninety,  to  about  fifty-two  mil- 
lions. This  body  would  expend  about 
thirty-eight  *  millions  less  vrith  the 
traders  and  manufacturers.  Granting 
that  the  deficiency  in  quantity  would 
be  covered  with  foreign  com,  that  this 
foreign  com  might  be  paid  fkn:  with 
manufactured   goods,  and  that   the 
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fordoi  mdiioen  of  it  might  even  be 
in  all  shapes  as  profitable  customers 
for  merchandize  and  manufactures  as 
the  ruined  British  ones;  still  the 
foreigners  would  barely  buy  what 
these  British  ones  couid  no  longer 
buy  ;  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers would  gain  half  a  million  of  foreign 
customers^  but  they  would  lose  half  a 
million  of  British  ones.  They  would 
still  have  30^000,000  subtracted  from 
their  sales,  and,  instead  of  being  able 
to  employ  the  ruined  agriculturists^ 
would  be  compelled  to  discharge  a 
large  number  of  their  workmen.  Never. 
th^ess,  according  to  the  infallible  Mr 
M'Culloch,  the  total  effective  demand 
of  the  country  for  goods  and  labour 
would  remain  the  same!  Now,  as- 
suming that  this  demand  should  re- 
main the  same,  the  country  would 
employ  half  a  million,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  foreign  agriculturists,  in- 
stead of  half  a  million  of  its  own. 
Thu  be  asserts.  The  foreigners  would 
merely  supply  the  corn,  previously 
suppbed  by  the  half  million  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and,  at  the  best,  they  would 
only  buy  the  merchandize  ana  manu- 
factures which  the  Englishmen  could 
no  longer  buy.  The  demand  for 
labour  would  bie  the  same,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  least  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  Englishmen,  displaced, 
as  it  would  be,  by  that  of  the  foreign- 
ers. Yet  the  Economist  asserts  that 
the  produce  of  this  labour,  thrown,  as 
it  would  be,  upon  a  market  having  not 
the  least  demand  ibr  it,  would  be  all 
desr  gain  to  the  country  !  This  he 
declares  to  be  matter  of  demon- 
stration. He  has  wonderful  notions 
touching  the  nature  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

If  therefore  the  consumers  of  com 
should  not  have  the  same  money  to 
buy  it  with,  after  the  reduction,  as 
before— -if  they  should  not  obtain  the 
same  prices  and  wages,  and  sell  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  and  labours- 
then,  according  to  Mr  M'CuUoch 
himself,  the  half  million  of  ruined 
Englishmen  could  not  procure  em- 
ployment. It  is  demonstrable  that 
they  could  not  have  this  sum — it  is 
demonstrable,  that  if  they  could  keep 
up  their  prices,  they  could  not  keep 
up  their  sales.  Granting  that  the 
ruined  Englishmen  would  still  need 
fbod  and  cfothing,  the  value  of  these 
would  have  to  be  furnished  gratui- 
tously by  their  brethren,  from  whose 


purchases  for  themselves  it  would  fom 
a  further  subtraction. 

But  who  will  bdieve  that  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  could  keep  their 
prices  and  wages  unaltered,  were  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  to  be  struck  off 
the  price  of  com  ?  Would  a  diminu- 
tion of  thirty,  or  twenty-two  milliona 
in  their  sales  cause  no  stagnation  and 
gliit,  no  bankruptcies  and  forced  sales, 
no  ruinous  depression  of  demand  and 
prices?  Is  not  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws  expressly  called  for  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  produce  low  prices 
and  wages  }  If  the  traders  and  ma^ 
nufacturers  should  reduce  tiieir  prices 
and  wages  in  proportion  to  the  ledue- 
tion  in  corn,  they  would  not  have  a 
single  additional  farthinff  to  buy  other 
things  with,  even  though  their  quai^ 
iity  of  business  and  employment  should 
remain  unaltered.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  keep  this  quantity 
of  business  and  employment  from 
diminution,  their  foreign  sales  would 
be  increased  so  far  beyond  the  value 
of  the  imported  com,  as  to  balance  the 
falling  off  in  the  aggregate  purchases 
of  the  agriculturists.  Such  an  increase 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 

We  need  not  speak  farUier  on  this 
point. 

Mr  M'Culloch  maintains  that-* 
''  When  the  rate  of  wages  is  raised, 
in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  raw  produce,  the  rate  of  f*rofit  is 
universally  reduced"  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  "  abstract  truths"  of  the 
Political  Economy  taught  by  the  In- 
fallibles.  It  is  asserted,  not  as  an 
opinion,  but  as  a  fact — as  an  unques- 
tionable fact  drawn  from  experience. 
Now,  gentle  reader,  what  says  experi- 
ence to  the  matter  ?  What  was  the 
rate  of  profit  during  the  war  when 
com  and  labour  were  so  exceedingly 
.  high  ?  Ask  the  farmer,  the  shipowner, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  shopkeeper,  and  they  will  say— 
the  rate  of  profit  was  tlien  generally 
higher  than  they  ever  knew  it.  To 
corroborate  their  testimony,  look  at  the 
immense  amount  which  was  annually 
paid  as  taxes,  at  the  immense  amount 
which  was  annually  lent  to  the  State, 
and  at  the  immense  amount  of  new 
capital  which  was  annually  thrown 
into  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
trade — Coidd  this  enormous  mass  of 
profit  have  been  annually  realized 
by  the  country  if  the  rate  of  profit 
had  been  universally  at  the  lowest 
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point  ? — if  It  hail  not  been  univer- 
sally extremely  high  ?  No !  Now, 
what  has  been  the  case  during  the 
peace,  whenever  corn  and  wages 
nave  been  low?  The  rate  of  profit 
has  been  low  likewise.  Wheat,  animal 
food,  and  wages,  are  much  lower  at 
present,  than  Oiey  were  two  years  ago ; 
the  rate  of  profit  is  so  far  from  being 
higher  in  consequence,  that  it  is  uni- 
versally at  the  lowest  point. 

If  prices  could  not  rise  with  wages, 
'  a  rise  in  the  latter  would  doubtlessly 
depress  the  rate  of  profit ;  but  this  is 
80  far  from  being  the  case,  that  a  rise 
of  prices  generally  precedes  a  rise  of 
wages ;  and  if  the  price  of  an  article 
cannot  be  raised,  it  is  commonly  im- 
possible for  the  labour  employed  in 
this  article  to  raise  its  wages.  But 
then,  say  the  Infallibles,  a  rise  in 
prices  can  afford  no  remeily.  The 
Ricanlo  theory  is,  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  consists  solely  of 
profits  and  wages,  and  either  must  fall 
as  the  others  rise.  Thus  a  rise  in 
corn  produces  a  general  rise  in  wages ; 
a  manufacturer  may  raise  his  price  10 
per  cent,  because  the  a(Wanced  wages 
of  his  workmen  make  his  goods  10 
}>er  cent  dearer  to  him ;  but  then  in 
reality  he  exchanges  his  goods  for 
other  goods,  the  rise  in  wages  is  uni- 
Vfrsal,  therefore  all  the  goods  he  re- 
ceives for  his  own  are  raised  10  per 
cent ;  he  obtains  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  his  own  as  before ; 
his  money  returns  are  of  course  in- 
creased, but  his  profit  is  not ;  he  re- 
ceives only  the  same  aggregate  of  profit 
upon  increased  aggregate  money  re- 
turns, consequently  his  rate  of  profit 
is  lowered.  This  gross  and  monstrous 
error  is  held  by  the  Infallibles  to  be  a 
truth  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
and  they  stigmatize  all  who  dissent 
from  it  as  people  destitute  of  common* 
understanding ! 

It  is  said  that  the  fall  of  profits  is 
universal,  we  must  therefore  look  at 
the  whole  community.  That  the  pro- 
fits of  the  landlords  are  greatly  raised, 
i^  denied  by  no  one ;  but  then  the  In- 
fallibles will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  rent,  and  they  will  not  allow 
that  the  landlords  belong  to  the  com- 
munity. AVe  have  already  shown 
that  what  the  farmer  exchanges  his 
commodities  for  is  not  raised  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  his  profits  are  very 
greatly  increased  in  both  rate  and 
amoiint.  But  then,  cry  the  Infallibles, 
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if  his  profits  be  above  the  average, 
they  will  soon  be  brought  down  by  ' 
the  introduction  of  fresh  capital.  This 
Is  one  of  the  false  assumptions  upon 
which  they  stand  throughout.  If  it 
be  true,  it  must  be  equally  true  that 
new  farms  consisting  of  land  of  average 
quality,  can  be  formed  to  any  extent  at 
pleasure — that  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an 
additional  farm  as  to  form  an  additional 
cotton  manufactory.  The  falsehood 
of  it  is  evident  The  land  of  this 
country  is  already  occupied ;  if  new 
farms  be  formed,  they  must  consist  of 
land  which  will  only  yield  the  lowest 
profit ;  and  if  new  capital  be  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  introduced  by  the 
present  occupiers,  or  others  in  Heu  of 
them,  but  not  by  additional  ones.  We 
of  course  speak  generally,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions are  of  no  importance.  The 
operation  of  such  capital  is  limited  by 
nature  ;  it  can  only  add  to  production 
what  the  increase  of  population  needs, 
therefore  putting  rent  out  of  sight, 
such  capital  cannot  reduce  the  fanner's 
rate  of  profit. 

And  now  touching  the  merchants 
and  shopkeeoers : — Suppose  the  arti- 
cles they  deal  in  are  raised  to  them  10 
per  cent ;  the  purchase  of  goods  now 
costs  them  L.llO,  which  previously 
cost  only  L.IOO.  Their  rate  of  profit 
is  10  per  cent,  and  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  the  package  for 
X^.lOO,  and  to  sell  it  again  for  L.110, 
thus  gaining  L.IO  upon  it.  How  do 
thtw  act  now  ?  Do  tney  give  for  the 
package  L.  1 10,  sell  it  again  for  L.ISO, 
and  still  gain  but  L.10  upon  it?  No: 
They  still  lay  10  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  cost  of  the  package,  and  they  now 
gain  from  it  L.11  instead  of  L.10: 
The  same  quantity  of  goods  leaves 
them  a  pound  more  of  profit,  solely  be- 
cause its  price  to  them  has  been  raised. 
If  a  grocer  buy  goods  annually  to  the 
value  of  L.S0,OO0,  upon  which  sum 
he  has  10  per  cent  profit,  his  yearly 
profits  amount  to  L.2000.  If  the 
same  goods  be  raised  to  him  10  per 
cent,  they  cost  him  L.22,000,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  has  a  profit  upon 
them  of  L.2200.  The  same  quantity 
of  goods  leaves  him  L.200  more  of 
profit,  solely  because  it  costs  him  10 
per  cent  more.  This  grocer  practical- 
ly buys  tea  and  sugar  'with  tea  and 
sugar,  money  being  the  instrument ; 
and  his  rule  is  to  rate  the  tea  and  su- 
gar he  gives  10  per  cent  above  the 
tea  and  sugar  he  receives,  no  matter 
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what  the  price  of  the  latter  may  be. 
Here  is  maiiifestly  no  reduction  in  this 
esse  in  the  rate  of  prc^t. 

And  now  touching  the  manufactu- 
rers:— Suppose  a  cotton  manufiictu-i 
rer  sells  a  oale  of  cottons  for  L.100, 
the  price  of  which  is  to  him  as  fol- 
lows :  One-fourth  labour^  one-fourth 
the  raw  articles^  one-fourth  duties, 
one-eighth  carrisge  in  this  country, 
warehouse  rents,  &c.  and  one- eighth 
profit.  How  is  he  acted  upon  by  a 
general  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  wages  ? 

Before  the  Advance, 


Labour 
Raw  articles 
Duties 
Carriage,  &c 
Profit 


L.d5    0  0 

25     0  0 

S5     0  0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

L.lOO     0  0 


That  part  of  his  price  which  oonsista 
of  labour  is  raised. 50  per  cent;  that 
part  which  consists  of  the  raw  articles 
IS  scarcely  raised  at  all,  because  these 
articles  are  produced  abroad,  and  can 
hardly  be  affected  by  our  dear  labour ; 
that  part  which  consists  of  duties  is 
not  altered ;  that  part  whic)i  consists 
of  carriage,  &c  may  be  raised  one- 
fourth  ;  and  that  part  which  consists 
of  profit  is  not  affected.  The  matter 
stands  thus : 


After  the  Advance, 

Labour         •        .    L.37  10  0 
Add  1  per  cent  to  raw 

article        .        .        S5     5  0 

Duties          .        .        ^5    0  0 

Carriage,  &c.        .        15  12  6 

Pr<^t           .        .        12  10  0 
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Here  the  manufacturer  must  have 
L.115^  17s.  6d.  for  the  same  quantity 
of  goods,  instead  of  L.lOO,  and  still 
he  will  only  gain  the  same  profit ;  of 
coarse  his  rate  of  profit  will  be  redu« 
ced.  Let  him  then  raise  his  price  to 
L.11%  atfd  his  rate  of  profit  will  be 
higher  dum  it  was  before  the  advance ; 
as  the  advance  of  eighteen  per  cent 
on  cottons  will  not  only  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  50  per  cent  on  wages,  and 
the  advance  on  such  other  articles  as 
the  manufacturer  has  to  buy,  but  it 
will  raise  his  rate  of  profit. 

The  blunder  of  the  Infallibles  on 
this  point  is^  they  confound  what  the 
manufacturer  buys  for  the  consump* 
tion  of  his  family  with  what  he  buys 
for  his  trade.    They  say,  if  he  raises 
his  cottons,  he  will  only  obtain  the 
same  quantity  of  silks,  woollens,  ^c 
for  them  as  before,  because  the  price 
of  these  will  be  equally  raised,  or  per- 
haps he  will  obtain  a  smaller  quan- 
tity.    The  truth  ia,  he  buys  no  sudi 
goods  with  his  cottons;  he  buys  la- 
boor^  raw  produce,  receipts  for  duties, 
&C.  and  a  certain  portion  of  money  as 
profit,  with  them.     He  buys  sillcs, 
woollens,  &c.  with  his  profit,  but  not 
with  his  cottons ;  and  if  the  price  be 
raised,  his  profit  is  raised  likewise. 
Putting  labour  out  of  sights  the  things 
which  he  buys  with  his  cottons  can 
only  be  afiected  in  a  very  trifling  de- 
gree by  the  rise  of  wages. 

To  render  this  more  intelligible^  we 

Vol.  XXL 


will  begin  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  shown,  that  if  wheat  were  raised 
from  40s.  to  80s.  the  quarter,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  were  dou- 
bled, the  rate  of  profit  of  the  farmers 
and  landlords  would  be  prodigiously 
raised,  though  wages  to  them  should 
be  nearly  doubled,  and  every  commo- 
dity they  buy  should  be  on  the  ave- 
rage raised  one- fourth. 

If  a  workman,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  consume  each  a  quarter  of 
wheat  yearly,  the  cost  of  wheat  to 
them  before  the  advance  will  be  L.8 
annually;  if  we  suppose  they  con- 
sume animal  food  of  tne  same  value, 
the  cost  of  both  will  be  L.16  yearly, 
or  something  more  than  6s.  weekly^ 
We  will  assume,  that  the  fiimily  earns 
12b.  per  week.    If  wheat  and  animal 
food  oe  doubled,  and  the  other  arti- 
cles bought  by  the  family  be  raised 
one-fourth,  the  wages  ought  to  be  rai- 
sed to  something  more  than  19s.  6d. 
pear  week.    With  such  wages,  the  fa- 
mily could  buy  as  many  necessaries 
and  luxuries  after  the  advance  as  it 
bought  before.    Raise  the  wages  to 
21s.,  this  will  be  only  an  aSlvanoe  of 
75  per  cent,  and  yet  the  family  will 
be  able  to  buy  more  necessaries  and 
luxuries  than  it  bought  before  food 
was  doubled. 

Some  married  workmen  have  more 
than  two  children  to  maintain,  but 
some  have  none — some  have  only  one, 
and  the  children  of  some  support 
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theixttdTes*  We  take  this  ftmily  as 
the  mean  in  regard  to  the  married 
workmen. 

The  majority  of  aeryants  are  not 
married.  To  a  single  one,  hayins;  ISs. 
weekly,  the  advance  in  com  and  ani- 
mal food  makes  a  difierence  of  only 
L.4  per  annom,  or  something  more 
than  Is.  6d.  per  week.  The  whole 
advance  increases  his  expenses  little 
more  than  3s.  per  week,  while  9s.  per 


Before  the  Rue. 


week  are  added  to  Ids  wi^ges.  Hie 
servants  not  fhll  grown  do  not  henefit 
so  much ;  but  the  unmarried  servants^ 
as  a  whole,  profit  immensely  from  the 
advance. 

If  a  manufactured  article  consist 
half  of  labour,  one-fourth  of  foreign 
raw  produce,  and  one-fourth  of  duty 
and  profit,  L.lOO  worth  of  it  vnll  be 
tibus  affected : 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Raw  produce 
Duty  and  profit 


L.50  0 
S5  0 
S5     0 


0 
0 
0 


Labour 
Produce 
Duty  and  profit 


L.100    0    0 


L.67  \0  0 

2S     0  0 

25     0  0 

L.137  10  0 


Assuming  the  manufacturer  to  get  ten  per  cent  profit,  he  must  add  L.S,  15s. 
for  profit ;  with  an  advance  of  a  trifle  more  than  41  per  cent,  this  article  will 
leave  the  manufacturer  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  beuMre.  The  precise  quan- 
tity of  goods,  which,  before  wages  rose,  left  him  L.10  profit,  now  leaves  him 
L.13,  15s. 

If  a  manu^Mtured  article  consist  one-fourth  of  human  laboui^— one-half 
of  the  labour  of  machinery,  which  is  raised  5  per  cent — and  one>fourth  of 
raw  produce,  duty,  and  profit,  the  case  will  stanu  thus : 


Before  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Human  labour 
Machinery 
Produce,  &;c. 


L.S5  0  0 

50  0  0 

S5  0  0 

L.100  0  0 


Labour 
Machinery 
Produce,  &c 


L.48  15  0 

52  10  0 

25  0  0 

L.12I  5  0 


To  get  his  10  per  cent  the  manu^turer  must  add  L.2, 2s.  6d. ;  with  an  ad- 
vance of  L.23,  7s.  6d.  per  cent,-  this  artide  will  leave  the  same  rate  of  profit 
as  before. 

If  a  manufactured  article  consist,  like  tobacco,  perhaps  one-fifldeth  of  la- 
bour, and  the  remainder  of  duty,  produce,  and  profit,  the  case  will  stand 
thus: 


Before  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Duty,  &c 


L.9    0    0 
98    0    0 

L.100    0    0 


Labour 
Duty,  &C. 


.    L.3  10    0 

98     0     0 

L.101  10     0 


An  advance  here  of  L.1,  13s.  per  cent  will  leave  the  manufacturer,  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  before. 

If  a  mimufactured  article  consist  nine-tenths  of  kbour  and  one-tenth  of 
profit,  the  case  will  stand  thus : 


Before  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Profit 


L.90    0    0 
10    0    0 

Laoo  0  0 


Labour 
Profit 


L.157  10    0 
10    0    0 

L.167  10    0 


wm.2 

To  get  bk  10  mr  oenly  the  inaiiu- 
fiMstnrer  must  add  L.6,  15b.  ;  with  an 
advance  of  L.74>  5s.  per  ceut,  he  will 
obtain  the  aame  rate  of  profit  as  bo- 
fore. 

If  our  readers  wUl  examine  every 
article  consumed  in  a  family,  they 
will  peroeiye  that  an  advance  of  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  on  the  average  would 
enable  tne  manufacturers  and  traders 
to  preserve  the  same  rate  of  profit 
should  agricultural  produce  be  dou- 
bled, as  we  have  said,  and  wages  be 
universally  raised  seventy-five  per 
cent. 

Granting  that  all  manufactures  are 
raised  in  the  same  proportion^  and 
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ntofitsarerttsed  ane-fo«rthin  amount. 
If  he  expend  L.1000of  his  profits  year- 
Iv  on  his  family,  and  form  the  remain- 
der into  capital,  and  if  the  article 
consumed  by  his  family  be  increased 
one-fourth  in  price,  he  has  his  L.  1250 
to  buy  the  same  articles  with,  and 
still  he  has  L.1250  instead  of  L.  1000 
to  add  to  his  capital.  If  he  ej/peud 
the  whole  of  his  profits  on  his  family, 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  is  exi- 
pendedin  bread  and  the  articles  which 
are  raised  the  most  If  a  family  ex- 
pend L.2000  per  annum,  a  consider- 
able part  goes  for  direct  taxes  which 
are  not  raised  at  all,  another  huge  part 
goes  for  foreign  and  domestic  luxuries. 


that  a  ffiven  quantity  of  any  mauu-    which  consist  chiefly  of  duty,  and 
factnzed  article  will  exchange  for  only     which  are  raised  very  little;  and  an- 


the  same  quantity  of  other  manufiu>- 
tured  articles  after  the  advance,  as  it 
exchanged  for  before — what  does  it 
prove?  Granting  that,  when  this  is 
the  caae,  the  manufacturer's  returns  in 
money  are  greatly  increased,  while  he 
only  sells  the  same  quantity  of  goods, 
what  does  it  establish  ?  Is  the  value 
of  one  manufactured  article  to  be  mea- 
sured solely  by  the  value  of  other  ma- 
nufactured articles,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  raw  produce,  duty,  and  mo- 
ney ?  Is  the  manufacturer's  rate  of 
profit  determined  by  the  yard  or  hun- 
dredweight without  any  regard  to  its 
cash-value  ?  Once  more,  we  say,  the 
manufacturer  does  not  exchange  his 
goods  for  other  manufactures ;  he  ex- 
dianges  them  in  the  first  place  for 
wages  and  profits,  by  which  they  are 
consumed ;  and  with  these  wages  and 
profits  he  buys  labour,  raw  produce, 
and  receipts  for  duties.  We  mean  by 
the  term  profits,  the  profits  of  other 
people  which  are  expended  on  his 
goods,  and  not  his  own. 

And  now,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
manofiicturer's  rate  of  profit  be  really 
reduced*  let  us  separate  hU  profiie 
from  his  capital,  and  examine  tneir 
value  in  both  money  and  commodities. 
We  have  shown  that  he  retains  his  rate 
of  profit — that  he  obtains  the  same  per 
oentage  on  the  wdue  of  his  goods^- 


other  large  part  goes  in  pleasures,  a« 
musements,  charities,  &c  which  are 
but  slightly  advanced.  Taking  the 
advance  at  one-fourth  all  round,  he 
has  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  his 
profits  to  meet  it.  The  exchangeable 
value  of  his  profits  remains  the  same. 
But  then  it  may  be  said,  additional 
capital  will  be  necessary  to  manufac- 
ture the  same  quantity  of  goods.  Well, 
the  advance  creates  a  large  part  of  this 
additional  capitil  by  the  additional  va- 
lue it  gives  to  the  stock  on  hand.  But 
in  truth,  such  capital  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary. That  part  of  the  community 
which  pays  ready  money  for  what  it 
consumes,  consists  principally  of  the 
farmers  and  working  classes;  tne  other 
part,  to  a  very  great  extent,  buys  wbat 
It  consumes  more  or  less  on  credit. 
When  wages  and  agricultural  produce 
are  high,  money  for  payments  isabun- 
dant ;  when  they  are  low,  it  is  very 
scarce,  and  the  same  capital  will  do 
one-fourth  more  business  when  mo- 
ney is  abundant,  than  when  it  is  the 
contrary.  Were  a  manufacturer  to 
b^n  business  after  the  advance,  the 
abundance  of  money,  caused  by  the 
high  wsges  and  agricultural  produce, 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  return  of 
L.25,000  as  easilv  as  he  would  have 
made  one  previously  of  L.S0,000,  with 
the  same  capital.    There  mil  then  be 


and  that  he  gains  a  greater  amount  of    no  additional  capital  necessary.    The 


profit  on  the  same  quantUy  of  goods. 
Before  the  advance,  he  sells  goods 
yearly  to  the  value  of  L.20,000,  on 
which  he  gains  10  per  cent,  or  L.8000 : 
thegoods  are  raiseaone-fourth ;  he  now 
sells  them  for  L.25,000,  and  gains  on 
the  same  quantity  L.S500.  If  he  sell 
only  the  same  quantity  of  goods,  his 


same  amount  of  capital  which,  before 
the  advance,  left  L.2000,  leaves  after 
itL.S500:  it  therefore  leaves  a  great 
increase  in  the  rate  of  profit,  looking 
merely  at  money.  But  srantin^  that 
more  capital  is  requisite,  now  is  it  ob- 
tained ?  By  the  lx>rrowing  of  money 
which  is  ime,  and  earning  nothing ; 
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or,  which  is  far  more  Kkely,  by  the        Is  there  anything  in  the  drcumstan- 

creation  of  capital  through  bills^  &c.  ces  of  the  country  to  prevent  profits 

which  otherwise  would  never  have  ex-  from  thus  rising  with  com  and  wages  ? 

isted.     In  either  case,  the  additional  The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  are 

capital  left  no  profit  before  the  ad-  exposed  to  no  foreign  competitors^  and 

▼ance,  and  the  same  amount  of  capi-  they  can  raise  their  prices  at  pleasure, 

tal  leaves  one-fourth  more  profit  after  YThe  vast  majority  of  manufacturers 

than  it  left  before.  ^    ^  export  nothing ;  tney  could  easily  be 

We  have  merely  shown,  that  it  is  protected  from  foreign  opponents,  and 
possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  raise  they  might  easily  raise  their  prices, 
their  prices  so  far  as  to  retain  the  same  The  price  of  manufactures  exported 
rate  of  profit,  if  agricultural  produce  to  inilependent  countries  must  be  go- 
be  doubled,  and  wages  be  universally  verned  by  the. markets  of  these  coun- 
raised  seventy-five  per  cent.     But  our  tries,  and  it  cannot  be  raised,  because 
readers  will  see  that  they  might  raise  com  and  wages  here  may  be  raised, 
them  stlillmore — that  they  might  raise  It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  large 
them  one-tbird — ^at  they  might  raise  portion  of  the  manufactures  we  export 
their  rate  of  profit  from  ten  to  fifteen  is  sent  to  our  own  foreign  possessions, 
per  cent.,  and  still  leave  the  agricul-  the  market  of  which  we  could  mono- 
torists  and  working  classes  a  ^eatly  polize  at  any  price, 
enlarged  command  over  necessaries  and        The  manufactures  we  send  to  fb* 
luxuries.    If,  therefore,  a  manufac-  reign  nations  are  to  a  great  extent  fa- 
turer  should  find  that  the  advance  laid  bricated  by  machinery  from  raw  pro- 
on  his  goods  would  not  keep  his  pro-  duce,  of  wnich  the  price  is  governed 
fits  at  their  exchangeable  value,  he  by  the  general  market  of  the  world  ; 
could  easily  increase  it    If— which  is  their  price,  therefore,  can  be  but  little 
not  possible — ^his  article  should  con-  affected  by  the  rise  in  corn  and  wages, 
tain  no  labour  at  all^  but  should  con-  The  rate  of  profit  might  here  be  de- 
sist of  ingredients  not  affected  by  the  pressed  ;  but  it  would  be  so  in  a  very 
advance,  it  would,withoutbeingraised,  trifling  degree.     The  manufacturer 
exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  these  will  have  his  profit;  he  can  keep  his 
ingredients,  and  leave  the  same  rate  wages  down  in  spite  of  dear  corn,  and 
and  amount  of  profits ;  but  then  these  he  will  never  raise  them  to  deprive 
profits  would  not  bring  him  the  same  himself  of  this  profit.    It  is  declared 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  luxuries,  by  the  Infallibles,  that  dear  com  pro- 
If  his  retums  should  be  L.20,000,  duces  dear  labour ;  and  that  this  dear 
and  profits  L.S,000  before  the  advance,  labour  depresses  profits,  and  drives 
thay  would  be  the  same  after,  while  capital  into  foreign  countries.  Colonel 
everything  bought  with  these  profits  Torrens  has  lately  repeated  this  in  the 
would  be  raised  to  him.    In  this  case  House  of  Commons  as  a  thing  unques- 
he  might  add  two  and  half  per  cent  tionable.     The  very  same  people  de- 
to  his  price,  and  this  would  add  one-  clare  likewise,  that  the  price  of  labour 
fourth  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.  is  mainly  governed  by  supply  and  de- 

We  have  spoken  as  though  the  ma-  mand.  Such  is  that  mass  of  contradic- 

nufacturers  would  sell  only  the  same  tions,  which  is  called  the  Science  of 

Quantity  of  goods  after  thus  raising  Political  Economy.  Has  then  the  mas- 
lieir  prices ;  but  our  readen  will  see  '  ter  no  influence  in  bargaining  with 

that  the  agriculturists  and  working-  his  workmen  ?    Are  wages  ever  high 

classes  woidd  be  able  on  the  whole  to  when  trade  is  depressed?    Is  nothing 

add  one- third  or  one-fourth  to  their  necessary  to  produce  high  wages  save 

purchases  of  merchandize  and  manu-  dear  corn  ?  No  matter  what  the  price 

factures.   If  their  increased  consump-  of  com  may  be,  wages  never  can  be 

tion,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  opera-  high,  except  when  trade  flourishf 


tion,  should  enable  the  manufacturer  they  never  can  be  high,  except  when 

to  sell  one-fourth  more  goods,  how  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are 

would  this  affect  his  yearly  profits,  great    Yet,  forsooth !  the  manufac- 

assuming  him  to  obtain  the  same  per  turer  is  to  leave  this  country  when 

centage  on  the  amount  of  his  sales?  trade  flourishes,  and  profits  are  great. 

This  amount  would  be  raised  from  solely  because  he  has  to  ))ay  hi^h  wa- 

L.90,000  to  L.31,950 ;  and  his  profit  ges !  Parliament  may  make  itsdf  easy 

upon  it  would  be  raised  from  L.SOOO  on  this  point ;  for  it  is  a  physical  im- 

to  L.3195.  possibility  for  high  wages  to  have  any 
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eflbct  worth  nodeing  in  driving  capi- 
tal oat  of  the  oountrj. 

If  a  man  will  look  through  this 
country,  he  will  think  that  nothing 
eonld  well  be  more  absurd,  than  the 
doctrine  that  wages  are  regulated  by 
ike  price  of  foo£  He  will  find,  that 
httsbandry-wagea  are  nearly  double  in 
one  agricultural  county  of  what  they 
are  in  another,  although  rents  and  the 
price  of  com  are  about  the  same  in 
both  counties.  He  will  find  wages  in 
one  trade  lOs.  per  week — in  another 
90t.— 4n  another  30s. — in  another  40s. 
-•-and  in  another  dOs.  He  will  find 
diese  variations  all  in  the  same  town 
or  city,  where  the  price  of  food  is  the 
sime  to  every  one.  He  will  find  that 
those  trades  which  pay  the  lower  wa- 
ges, require  as  much  intellect  and  skill 
m  die  woorkman,  as  those  which  pay 
the  high  ones ;  and  that  they  are  often 
more  laborious,  slavish,  and  hazardous, 
than  those  which  pay  the  high  ones. 
These  variations  exist  always. 

The  exporting  manufacturer  would, 
therefore,  keep  down  his  wages,  rather 
than  submit  to  more  than  a  trifling 
reduction  in  his  rate  of  profit  Such  a 
redaction,  however,  would  enable  him 
to  advance  his  wages  considerably. 
Granting  that  his  rate  of  profit  might 
be  somewhat  diminished  on  his  foreign 
sales,  this  would  be  far  more  than 
coanterpoised  by  the  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  these  sales  caused  by 
the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  foreign  produce ;  and  by  the  increa- 
sed rate  of  profit  on,  and  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of,  his  home  sales. 

It  is,  in  truth,  very  idle,  in  speaking 
'of  the  profits  of  trading  capital,  to  look 
merely  at  the  rate,  without  noticing  the 
amount.  The  rate  of  profit  varies  very 
greatly,  even  in  the  same  trade.  The 
rillage  grocer  lays  on  a  rate  of  10  per 
cent ;  the  town  grocer  is  content  widi 
one  of  6  per  cent.  What  causes  the 
dSiSexence  ^  The  village  grocer  has  a 
small  trade  which  he  cannot  enlarge ; 
be  has  a  slow  sale,  which  he  cannot 
quicken ;  and  his  ten  per  cent  will  only 
enable  him  to  subsist.  The  town 
grocer  has  a  large  trade  and  quick 
nde,  and  his  6  per  cent  enables  him 
to  realize  a  fortune.  The  one  can  sell 
as  many  goods  in  a  week,  as  the  other 
ean  in  a  year.  Two  manufacturers 
shall  begin  business  with  exactly  the 
same  capital ;  the  one  shall  begin  in  this 
country,  where  he  can  have  a  large 
and  quick  sale,  ample  credit  for  the  raw 


prodtice  he  buys,  and  abundant  aid 
from  his  banker ;  the  other  shall  be- 

fin  in  a  poor  foreign  country,  where 
e  will  have  a  small  and  slow  sale, 
short  and  narrow  credit,  and  scarcely 
any  assistance  from  a  banker.  The 
former  will  do  four  times  more  busi- 
ness than  the  latter.  We  will  assume 
that  he  can  only  do  twice  as  much, 
and  that  the  rate  of  profit  to  both  is 
10  per  cent  on  their  returns ;  if  the 
yearly  returns  of  the  English  one  be 
L.40,000,  those  of  the  ower  will  be 
L.80,000 ;  the  same  capital  will  yield 
to  the  one  a  profit  of  L.4000,  while  it 
will  yield  to  the  other  only  L.2000. 
For  both  to  make  the  same  amount  of 
profit  annually,  the  rate  of  the  one 
ought  to  be  double  that  of  the  other ;  if 
the  rate  of  the  one  in  England  be  10, 
that  of  the  other  ought  to  be  20  per 
cent. 

This  will  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine,  that  capital  will  emigrate, 
solely,  because  the  rate  of  profit  is 
hij^her,  and  labour  is  cheaper  than  in 
this  country.  A  manufacturer  looks 
at  these  matters,  but  be  looks  at  many 
others  likewise.  He  might  in  such  a 
country  as  Poland,  obtain  a  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  and  buy  labour  at  half  the 

Srice  it  commands  here ;  but  then,  if 
e  could  sell  only  few  goods  at  home, 
if  he  could  scarcely  obtain  payment  for 
these  goods,  if  he  could  not  export 
without  paying  a  heavy  amount  of  ex- 
tra carriage,  and  if,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  vear  he  could  not  export  at 
all,  what  advantages  would  he  possess 
over  the  manufacturer  in  England, 
having  a  rate  {of  only  7  or  8  per  cent, 
and  paying  double  price  for  labour  ? 
None  whatever.  Give  the  agricultu- 
rists high  prices,  and  the  working  class- 
es high  wages,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  will  make  a  greater 
amount  of  yearlv  profit,  from  the 
same  capital,  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  than  foreign  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  make  with  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent.  Bring  down  wages  and  prices 
to  the  lowest  point,  fill  the  land  with 
poverty,  strip  the  banks  of  deposits 
and  balances,  and  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  discounts ;  and  then, 
the  same  capital  will  yield  the  manu- 
facturer less  yearly  "profit,  with  a  rate 
of  20,  than  it  yielded  him  eighteen 
months  ago,  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
cent. 

We  have  not  space  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  a  low  rate  of  profit    In 
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our  judgment,  the  lowest  link  in  the  amount,  six  times  greater  than  they 

chain  of  cauBes  to  which  it  is  owing,  is  now  are.    If  the  Infallibles  cannot 

eompetition.  What  produces  the  com-  prove  this,  their  doctrine  is  demonstra- 

petition?  Abundance  of  capital.  What  bly  false.  We  need  not  say— can  they 

produces  the  abundance  of  capital  ?  prove  it  ? 

Great  profits.     What  produces  the  We  have  devoted  much  space  to 

great  profits?  Not  a  high  rate,  but  flou-  this  point,  because  the  question  turns 

rishing  trade,  qxuck  sales,  quick  pa^-  in  a  very  great  d^ee  upon  it    We 

ments,  the  facihties  aibrded  by  credit,  must  be  very  brief  in  what  we  aay 

banks,  &&,  and  large  returns.    What  farther. 

produces  these?  Great  consumption.  On  the  strength  of  this  doctrine. 
What  produces  great  consumption  ?  Mr  M'Culloch  asserts,  that  the  Corn 
High  prices  of  agricultural  oroduce.  Laws,  by  raising  wages  and  reducing 
and  high  wages  throughout  the  com-  profits,  were  the  great  cause  why  so 
munity.  much  money  was  lent  to  foreign  couor 
We  have  said  sufficient,  we  trust,  tries,  in,  and  before  1885.  Were  then 
to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine,  trading  profits  very  low  in  rate  and 
that  when  wa^es  rise,  profits  fall ;  and  amount  in  18dd?  Did  their  lowness 
when  profits  rise,  wages  fall.  We  hope  cause  the  abundance   of  idle  capi- 
we  have  proved,  conclusively,  that  tal?    Were  those  who  vested  their 
both  can  rise  and  fall  tosether ;  «nd  mone^in  foreign  stock,  anxious  to  em- 
that  high  wages,  and  high  prices  for  plov  it  in  trade  and  manufactures ; 
affricultural  produoe,  must  necessarily  ana  prevented  from  doing  so,  solely  by 
add  immensely  to  the  yearly  amount  of  the  lowness  of  trading  and  manufac- 
trading  and  manufacturing  profits.  If  turing  profits  ?— Poor  Mr  M'Culloch ! 
our  readers  be  not  yet  convinced,  we  what  demon  possessed  him,  when  he 
beseech  them  to  return  to  facts.    Let  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  wander 
them  remember,  that  if  the  doctrine  through  the  country  proclaiming  him- 
be  not  true,  in  regard  to  actual,  real,  self  competent  to  instruct  it  in  Pditi- 
every-day  Hfe,  it  is  not  worth  a  snap  cal  Economy  ? 
of  the  fingers ;  and  that  it  has  already  The  unerring  Economist,  to  win  the 
been  suloected  to  the  most  decisive  ex-  landlords,  assures  them  that  they  can- 
periment.  Let  them  look  at  what  pro-  not  benefit  from  the  Com  Laws,  be- 
nts were,  in  rate  and  amount,  during  cause  rents  cannot  be  steady.    What 
the  war^  and  at  what  they  are  at  this  is  to  prevent  rents  from  being  so  ? 
moment  The  "  ruinous  fluctuations "  in  die 
If  the  Infallibles  say  that  their  doc-  price  of  com !  We  have  shown  that 
trine  applies  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  these  fluctuations  exist  only  in  th« 
we  wiU  reply  that  it  is  still  false.    It  iterance  or  dishonesty  of  the  Aboli- 
never  can  be  true,  saying  nothing  of  tionists ;  therefore  we  need  say  no- 
other  reasons,  so  long  as  heavy  taxes  thing  touching  fluctuations  in  rents, 
and  duties  exist  in  the  world.    But  Whether  rents  have  been  steady  or  not 
theyprotest  that  it  is  true  wfaen  applied  in  the  last  few  years,  is  a  question 
to  Uus  country  in  its  present  circum-  with  which  the  landlords  are  better 
stances.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  acquainted  than  Mr  M'Culloch.    He 
their  doctrine  means — that  both  the  assures  them  farther,  that  with  steady 
rate,  and  the  aggregate  yearly  amount  prices,  rents  will  be  steady  :  and  their 
of  the  profits  of  capital,  must  be  redu-  estates  will  "  not  be  ruined  by  over- 
ced  as  wsges  rise.  To  prove  its  tmth,  cropping,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of 
they  must  first  prove,  that  if  wheat  old  grass  laud  and  meadows  in  high- 
were  reduced  to  10s.  per  quarter-— other  priced  years."  The  simple  man  !  Does 
agricultural  produce  were  reduced  in  he  not  know  that  the  tenants  are 
proportion — ^wages  were   universally  bound  by  lease  or  agreement  to  a  ipe- 
reduced  to  Ss.  per  week,  for  each  work-  dfied  system  of  cropping ;  and  are  thua 
man — and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  efiectually  prevented  from  over-crop- 
whole  population  were  placed  in  such  ping  and  taking  out  old  grass  landj 
a  condition,  that  they  could  buy  no  whether  prices  below  or  high  ? 
foreign  produce,  no  decent  clothing.  First,  he  declares  that  the  landlords 
nothing  but  bread,  and  the  least  possi-  grin  four  or  five  millions  a-year  from 
ble  portion  of  the  coarsest  articles  of  the  Com  Laws,  then  he  declares  that 
dress — then  the  profits  of  trading  capi-  they  gain  nothing,  and  now  he  main- 
tal  would  be  in  both  rate  and  yearly  tains  that  the  ahouticmwoald  be  great* 
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Iv  and  signally  benefldal  to  them! 
BnYO,  most  unerring  Mr  M'Cnlloch  I 
What  are  Uie  great  and  signal  benefits 
to  flow  from  ?  In  the  first  place> "  from 
the  general  improTement  that  would 
infambly  result  from  the  freedom  of  the 
Corn  Trade."  Wotdd  their  rents  be 
laiaed  ?    No !  The  InftUible  Econo- 
mist admits,  as  we  have  shown,  that 
micea  must  be  one-fifth  lower  than 
uiey  have  been  in  late  years ;  and  that 
this  reduction  of  prices,  if  it  fall  wboU 
ly  on  rent,  must  nearly  annihilate  it. 
Would  the  same  extent  of  land  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce  ?  No,  it 
would  yield  a  smaller  quantity.    The 
reduction  of  price  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duce would  amount  to  more  than  the 
rent.  Then  again,  he  admits,  that  the 
abolition  must  put  a  large  portion  of 
their  land  wholly  out  of^culture.    In 
the  teeth  of  all  this,  he  asserts,  that  the 
landlords  will  reap  great  and  signal 
benefita  from  a  free  trade  in  com. 
Was  there  ever   such  an  Infallible 
heard  of  P 

But  then,  such  a  firee  trade  will  an- 
nihilate the  poor-rates !  How  ?  If 
wheat  could  oe  kept  at  a  shilling  or 
two  per  quarter  above  its  present  price, 
able-bodied  labourers  would  never 
relief!  What  a  marvellous 


Mtiettce  is  Political  Economy!  Mr 
M'Culloch  admits,  that  a  laige  part  of 
the  light  land  must  be  put  out  of  cul- 
ture ;  of  course,  a  vast  number  of  hus- 
bandry labourers  must  be  stripped 
wholly  of  employment ;  no  work,  as 
we  have  shown,  can  be  provided  for 
them  in  tnule,  one- fifth  of  the  labour- 
ers now  employed  by  the  best  land, 
wUl  be  employed  no  longer ;  and  yet, 
the  poor-rates  will  be  abolished  j !  1 

The  great  Infallible  next  makes  a 
*'  discovery,"  which,  in  his  judnnent, 
ii,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  setUe  the 
question.  This  is-*the  high  price  of 
com  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  consump- 
tion of  potatoes.  He  believes,  that  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  tripled 
smoe  1795, — tnat  is,  in  the  last  thirty- 
two  years.  WeU,  has  the  cultivation  of 
earn  remained  stationary  ?  Has  popu- 
lation remained  stationary  ?  Have  po- 
tatoes been  constantly  confined  to  the 
same  uses  ?  If  our  rouiers  will  look  at 
the  increase  of  Mpulation, — at  the 
large  influx  of  Irish  labourers, — and 
at  the  vast  quantity  of  potatoes  now 
used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  adul- 
teration of  baker's  bread,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  several  articles  of  trade ; 


they  wiU  not  think  such  an  increase 
in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  any  proof 
that  the  people  of  tnis  country  feed, 
in  a  greater  degree,  on  the  root,  than 
they  did  formerly.  That  there  has 
been  such  an  increase,  rests  entirely 
on  Mr  M'Culloch's  assertion. 

If  the  dearaeas  of  com  compel  a 
people  to  feed  on  poUtoes,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  live  so  much  on  wheaten 
bread,  while  those  of  Ireland,  with 
cheaper  com,  live  so  much  on  potatoes^ 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  people  oi 
Poland,  Prassia,  &c.,  seldom  taste 
wheaten  bread,  but  live,  in  a  great  de- 

See,on|^tatoes?  How  did  it  happen^ 
at  during  the  war,  the  people  of 
England,  instead  of  exchanging  bread 
for  potatoes,  substituted  wheaten,  for 
barley  bread  }  To  what  incomprehen- 
sible causes  is  it  owing,  that  a  man^ 
with  Mr  Jacob's  Report,  and  former 
publication  before  mm,— with  the 
state  of  England  and  Ireland  before 
him,-Hind  with  the  historv  of  the  war 
before  him, — can  seriously  say,  that 
if  com  should  be  dear,  for  four  or  five 
years  together, "  the  stimulus  it  would 

g've  to  the  use  of  the  potatoe,  woidd 
\  so  great,  that.it  is  doubtful  whether 
our  prices  would  not  be,  tin  conse^ 

J[uence,  permanently  sunk  below  die 
evel  of  those  of  the  continent  ?"  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  unerring 
Economist  actuaUy  says  this,  and  he 
says  it  seriously.  He  actually  intends 
it  to  be,  not  an  enormous  jest,  but  a 
grave  and  mighty  argument ! 

If  Mr  M'CuIloch  and  his  official 
worshippers  wish  to  know  what  will 
compel  the  people  of  England  to  feed 
on  potatoes,  we  will  tell  them.  Bring 
down  the  price  of  com  until  the  low- 
est rent  is  a  rack-rent ;  this  will  cause 
a  general  bankruptcy  among  the  farm- 
ers, and  annihilate  fanning  capital: 
farms  will  then  be  cut  up  into  po* 
tatoe-gardens,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, like  that  of  Ireland,  will  not 
be  half  employed,  and  it  will  be  con- 
strained to  live  on  potatoes,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  groceries,  &c.  and  to 
be  clothed  in  rags.  When  the  agri- 
culturists are  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion, there  will  be  three  times  more 
workmen  in  trade  and  manufactures 
than  wLQ  be  able  to  find  employment^ 
and  the  town- working  classes  will  in 
consequence  be  brou^t  to  a  potatoe 
diet.  Ministers  may  assure  themselves 
that  we  are  right,  if  they  will  only 
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look  at  Ireland ;  and  if  they  will  look 
at  Poland  and  Prussia^  they  may  be 
convinced  tliat  low  prices  are  far  worse 
for  exacting  ruinous  rack-rents,  than 
even  Irish  kndlords. 

The  great  Economist  protests  that 
the  farmers  have  a  great  interest  in 
petitioning  for  the  abolition,  and  that 
lugh  prices  are  very  injurious  to  them, 
l^y?     Because  nigh  wages  reduce 
profits.      The  marvellous  man  says, 
that   this   is    "  absolutely  certain." 
Wages,  therefore,  will   not  only  be 
raised  in  prooortion  to  the  rise  in  com, 
but  thgy  wul  be  raised  so  as  to  take 
more  from  the  farmer  than  the  addi« 
tional  sum  he  receives  for  his  corn  J 
Mr  M'CuUoch  is  not  over  wdl  satis- 
fied with  his  own  exertions  on  the 
point ;  therefore  he  calls  to  his  suc- 
cour Mr  Drummond,  a  brother  Infal- 
lible, who  dives  to  a  deeper  and  mud- 
•  dier  depth  than  himself  in  error  and 
absurdity.     If  Mr  Drummond  be  no 
better  a  banker  than  he  is  a  Political 
Economist,  woe  to  those  who  keep  ac- 
counts with  him  !     Mr  Drummond, 
with  immense  solemnity,  voudies  for 
the  truth  of  his  unerring  colleague's 
dicta,  and  asserts  that  a  mgh  price  of 
com  is  positively  injurious  to  the  far- 
mer, by  compelling  him  to  consume 
dear,  instead  of  cheap  com,  and  to 
pay  high  wages  to  his  workmen.  We 
have  already  shown  the  falsehood  of 
this ;  and  we  may  add,  that  if  it  be 
true,  high  wa^es  would  at  once  briAg 
every  farmer  m  the  land  to  bankrupt- 
cy, should  com  rise  to  L.  10  the  quar- 
ter ;  and  low  wages  would  soon  give 
to  every  farmer  in  the  land  a  huge  for- 
tune, should  com  fall  to  5s.  the  quar- 
ter.   It  is  astonishing  that  the  nigh 
prices  of  the  war  did  not  utterly  nun 
every  farmer  in  the  three  kingdoms  1 

Ye  men  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  who  are  still  honest  and  right- 
hearted,  we  have  been  greatly  abusei 
to  small  purpose  for  the  strong  lan- 
guage we  have  applied  to  the  arrogant 
Empirics  who  put  forth  these  wretch- 
ed dogmas.  Now,  if  we  could  ex- 
change the  unhappy  warmth  of  our 
temperament  for  the  flinty  stoicism  of 
a  thorough-bred  Economist,  would  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  speak  calmly  of 
them,  when  sophisms  like  these  are 
made  the  basis  of  legislation  for  the 
British  empire  ? 

Opposed  as  we  are  to  any  change  in 
the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  inquire  what  duty 


ought  to  be  laid  on  foreign  corn.  We 
must,  however,  have  a  word  on  this 
point  with  Mr  M^CuUoch. 

The  Ricardo  theory  of  rent  is,  that 
rent  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Rent,  says  Mr  M'CuUoch, 
"  consists  of  the  excess,  or  the  value 
of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained 
from  the  superior  soiU  under  cultiva- 
tion, above  that  which  is  obtained  from 
the  worst."  Wonderful  man!  If,  there- 
fore, the  land  of  this  country  were  all 
of  exactiy  the  same  quality,  it  would 
not,  though  of  the  very  richest  quality, 
yieLi  a  farthing  of  rent  Omniscient 
Political  Economy  !  how  amazing 
and  incomprehensible  are  thy  disco- 
veries ! 

That  this  doctrine  is  false  is  demon- 
strable, because  the  poorest  land  in  this 
country  that  is  cultivated  pays  a  rent. 
Land  that  will  not  pay  rent  is  never 
cultivated.  No  landlord  will  sufiTer  a 
tenant  to  have  his  land  for  nothing.  If 
Mr  M'Culloch  be  right,  of  what  does 
the  rent  of  the  worst  land  consist  ? 

He  maintains  that  rent  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  cost  of  production,  but  is  a 
surplus  over  and  above  such  cost.  Land, 
therefore,  is  not  capital ;  if  a  man  ex- 
pend his  all  in  buymg  land,  though  it 
may  be  L.20,000,  be  no  longer  possess- 
es any  capital,  and  he  has  no^  right  to 
obtain  any  interest  for  his  money.  If 
land  had  no  owners,  and  cultivators 
could  fix  themselves  upon  it  without 
being  called  upon  for  any  rent,  then 
rent  could  not  enter  into  the  cost  of 
production ;  there  would  be  no  capital 
vested  in  the  land  to  justify  any  alddi- 
tion  to  the  price  of  produce  for  rent 
But  land  cannot  be  so  obtained  in  any 
civilized  country;  in  the  United  States^ 
Canada,  &c.,  the  cultivators  must  buy 
their  land;  they  pay  a  sum  of  mon^, 
or  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
it,  indep|endentiy  of  the  capital  requi- 
site for  its  cultivation,  or  they  cannot 
obtain  it.  A  government  may  make  a 
grant  of  land,  but  this  is  the  same  as 
making  a  grant  of  money.  Could  these 
cultivators  produce  com  without  the 
money  they  buy  their  land  with  ?  Is 
not  this  money  as  truly  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  production  of  com,  as  the 
money  they  buy  seed  and  cattle  with  ? 
Why  then  ought  they  not  to  receive 
interest  for  thu  capital  ? 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Our 

readers  are  aware,  that  in  all  new  coun« 

tries  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  before 

it  can  be  cultivated.    If  a  settler  get 
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hk  hud  for  noHitiig,  bt  most  be  tt  an 
cxpcnae  in  desring  it,  and  he  must  be 
at  an  expense  in  ereccing  a  fannstead. 
Suppose  diat  both  cost  him  what  is 
equivalent  to  fire  pounds  per  acre,  this 
b  entirdy  independent  of  the  expenses 
of  mere  tenantry,  and  is  he  to  have  no 
interest  for  it  ?  If  a  farmer  take  a  fkrm 
in  diis  ooantry,  of  what  does  his  rent 
reaQy  eonstst  ?  Partly  of  the  interest  of 
money  which  has  been  expended  in 
baying  merely  the  land ;  partly  of  the 
interest  of  money  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  forming  the  fences;  and 
partly  of  the  interest  of  money  which 
has  been  eiroended  in  building  the 
£nrmstead.  He  finds  the  farm  sur- 
rounded and  divided  bv  quick  fences, 
whidi  have  been  formed  at  a  great  out- 
lay, and  which  save  him  in  wages,  tern* 
porery  fencing,  &c.  L.lOO  per  annum: 
he  finds  an  excellent  farmstead,  which 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  L.1000  or 
L.1500,  and  which  saves  him  in  pre- 
serving his  com  from  waste,  sheltering 
his  cattle,  lodging  his  family  and  ser- 
vants, &C.  at  least  L.  100  per  annum 
more.  Now,  putting  convenience  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  the  landlord, 
by  a  great  outlay  of  capital,  saves  the 
tenmt  L.800  annually  in  the  cost  of 
production:  this  outlay  makes  the  cost 
of  production  L.200  per  annum  less  to 
the  tenant  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Does  not  rent  here  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production  ?  The  capital  thus  em- 
ployed by  the  landlord  is  as  essential 
ibr  producing  corn  at  the  price,  as  the 
capital  employed  by  the  tenant  in  stock 
and  utensils.  L<and,  buildings,  and  fen- 
ces, are  as  essential  for  the  production  of 
com  as  horses,  ploughs,  seed-corn  and 
labourers.     Tlie  capital,  however,  for 

K>viding  the  latter,  is  to  have  interest, 
t  that  for  providing  the  land,  &c.  is 
to  have  none.  Such  is  the  Political 
Economy  of  Mr  M'CuUoch !  What,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  wiU  next 
be  called  Science^ 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that 
the  doctrine  would  be  perfectly  erro- 
neously if  nothing  but  the  first  quality 
of  land  should  be  cultivated.  A  sum 
of  money  must  be  expended  on  the 
ridiest  land  in  desring  it,  building  and 
fencing  ;  and  no  man  would  cultivate 
it  if  the  price  of  his  produce  would  not 
leave  him  interest  for  his  money,  in 
ABDiTiotr  to  the  interest  for  money 
employed  in  seed-corn,  utensils,  &c.— 
employed  as  tenant's  capital. 

From  this  false  assumption,  the  u&<« 
Vol   XXr. 


erring  Econoihkt  draws  the  false  de- 
duction, that  such  taxes  as  fall  exclu- 
stveljr  on  rent,  might  absorb  it  entire- 
ly without  affecting  the  price  of  corn. 
Taxes  could  not  absorb  the  rent,  with- 
out driving  the  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  a  landlord  could  obtain  no 
rent  for  his  land,  he  would  not  sufier 
the  plough  to  be  put  into  it ;  he  Mrould 
know  that  laving  it  down  would  im- 
prove its  quality,  and  raise  corn  to  a 
price  that  would  yield  him  rent.  The 
worst  land  that  is  cultivated,  pavs  a 
rent,  and  it  ever  will  pay  one,  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  cultivated.  Rent,  there- 
fore, does,  and  ever  will,  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production. 

What  are  Mr  M'Culloch's  notions 
touching  protection  to  the  agricultu- 
rists ?  If  they  be  merely  taxed  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  no  right  to  a  pro- 
tecting duty.  They  may  have  such  a 
protecting  duty  as  will  render  the  du- 
ties afiecting  their  produce  equal  to 
the  duties  that  afiect  the  produce  of 
the  manufacturers ;  but  not  a  higher 
one. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer,  from  ad« 
vantages  in  machinery,  capital,  fuel, 
and  geographical  situation,  is  able  to 
undersell  the  whole  world ;  and  sup- 
pose a  farmer,  from  difibrence  in  man- 
ner of  living,  climate,  &c.  can  be  un- 
derbid by  the  whole  world:  if  the 
duties  arocting  the  produce  of  the 
two  were  equimsed,  what  would  fol- 
low? The  manufacturer,  in  regard 
to  the  duties,  wotdd  not  be  affected  by 
the  foreign  competition;  he  would 
have  a  flourishing  trade,  and  his  work- 
men would  maintain  their  standard  of 
living;  the  farmer  and  his  servants 
would  be  plunged  into  ruin  and  star- 
vation. Putting  out  of  sight  right  and 
justice — ^putting  out  of  sight  the  hor- 
rible crime  and  wickedness  of  making 
a  distinction  like  this  between  man 
and  man — has  the  State  no  interest  in 
the  matter  ?  Would  the  empire  pro- 
fit from  the  plunging  of  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  the  population  into  beg- 
gary and  want,  merely  to  produce  this 
equalization  of  duties  ?  Political  Eco- 
nomy ! — call  it  political  idiotcy — ^po- 
litical frenzy— political  tliefl  and 
confiscation — ^political  craelty  and  ini- 
quity— politiatl  pestilence!  but  pro- 
stitute that  honest,  straightforward, 
invaluable,  old  English  word — Eco- 
nomy, in  this  manner  no  longer ! 

The  fammis  Infallible  argues  that 
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the  burdene  od  land  ar^.cbiefly  paid 
out  of  rent ;  and,  therefore,  the  farm* 
ers  have  no  right  to  a  protecting  duty, 
or  at  least,  have  a  right  to  no  higher  a 
one  than  will  cover  their  own  shore  of 
these  burdens.  If  tithes,  rates,  land- 
tax,  &C.,  were  wholly  paid  out  ^  rent, 
the  farmers  would  nave  no  right  to 
protection,  though  foreign  com  should 
be  sold  in  this  country  at  lOs.  per  quar- 
ter.   Miraculous  Mr  MTulloch ! 

Having  established  this,  the  uner- 
ring Economist  argues,  that,  as  the 
opening  of  the  ports  would  have  no 
influence  on  the  burdens  which  have 
been  long  imposed  on  the  landlords, 
and  under  which  the  latter  acquired 
their  estates,  the  landlords  have  no 
right  to  a  protecting  dut]r.  If  foreign 
corn  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at 
a  price  diat  would  strip>the  landlords 
of  every  farUiing  of  income,  and  of 
nearly  every  farthing  of  property,  they 
would  have  no  right  to  a  protecting 
duty.    Miraculous  Mr  M'Culloch ! 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  in- 
dividual, we  must  observe  that  he 
pu£fs  Mr  Huskisson  in  a  very  outra- 
geous manner;  and  calls  what  has 
beensaid  and  written  against  him  and 
his  innovations — ^libels.  An  attack  on 
Mr  Huskisson  a»  a  Minister ,  and  on 
bis  destructive  ministerial  innovations 
is  an  unpardonable  libel!  So  says 
the  ex-editor  of  the  Scotsmai>!-«fio 
says  the  Edinburgh  Review! — so 
says  that  work  which  published  Mr 
Brougham's  interminable  series  of  in- 
terminable articles  on  the  law  of  li- 
bel! Is  not  this  loathsome?  Did  the 
most  abject  slave  ever  make  a  deeper 

S lunge  into  servility?  Whence  the 
irty  sycophancy — whence  the  beg- 
garl  V  attempt  to  bring  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  upon  the  opponents  of  the  MU 
nister  ? 

The  Infallibles  accuse  our  light  land 
of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  causing 
food  to  be  far  dearer  than  it  would  b^, 
were  our  best  land  alone  cultivated, 
and  the  deficient  com  supplied  from 
abroad.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance* 
Putting  out  of  sight  small  parcels 
and  extreme  cases  the  rent  of  the  best 
land  in  England  is  periiapaabout  three 
pounds  per  acre.  This  land  in  fair 
years  will  perhaps  yield  four  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Assuming  that 
wheat  is  60s.  per  quarter,  and  that  the 
landlord  receives  one-  third  of  the  mo- 


ney received  by  the  farmer  for  the' 
corn  he  sella,  the  rent  causes  whaat  Uy 
be  20s.  per  quarter  dearer  than  it 
would  be  if  no  rent  were  paid.  Will 
any  man  sav  that  rent  ought  to  be . 
wholly  anninilatad  ?  We  think  not* 
We  will,  however,  throw  it  aside  al- 
together. Although  it  must  be  dear 
to  every  one  that  the  capital  vested  by 
the  landlord  in  buildii^  and  feaeea, 
causes  corn  to  be  several  shillings  per 
quarter  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  could 
be,  we  will  not  notice  it. 

Well,  then,  wheat  from  our '  best 
land  could  be  sold  for  40s.  the  quarts, 
if  no  rent  were  paid.  Each  membcF' 
of  the  community  would  gain  from 
this  208.  yearly,  or  a*  little  more  thask 
4^  weekly,  assuming  that  each^eatfr 
a  quarter  of  wheat  annually. 

If  all  other  corn  were  low  in  pro- 
portion, as  it  ou'ght  to  be  according  to* 
the  Infallibles,  almost  half  the  land  of 
this  country  would  go  out  of  culture* 
Then,  cry  these  unerring  people,  how 
cheap  beef  and  mutton  would  be  I  Of 
all  the  preposterous  errors  that  were 
ever  sent  into  this  erring  world,  this- 
doctrine  that  our  poor  land  could  be 
converted  into  rich  pasture,  is  the  most 
peposterous.     Grass  requires  as  ricb- 
land  as  corn  to  thrive  upon,  and  only 
our  rich  land  could  form  rich  pasture. 
Our  light  arable  land  at  present  pro* 
duces  a  surplus  of  homed  cattle ;  it 
remotely,  if  not  directly,  sends  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beef  to  market: 
if  it  were  laid  down  permanently,  it  , 
would  do  this  no  longer,  for,  after  the 
first  year  or  two,  it  would  afford  nei- 
ther hay  nor  pasturage  for  homed  cat- 
tle.   It  now  keeps  immense  numbers 
of  sheep;   in  truth>  the  supplies  of 
mutton  and  lamb  are  in  avery  import- 
ant degree  drawn  from  it ;  for  much 
of  the  richest  wheat-land  grows  no 
turnips  and  supports  very  few  sbeqp. 
If  it  were  laid  down,  it  might  affi>ra 
inferior  summer  food  for  about  a« 
many  sheep  as  it  keeps  at  present ;  it 
would  do  little  more.    But  itwinild 
not  produce  a  vestige  of  winter  food. 
The  gigantic  mass  of  turnips  and  clo- 
ver wnich  it  now  yields,  it  would  yield 
no  longer :  and  no  substitute  could  be 
provided  for  them.    Who  would  keep 
sheep  in  summer,  with  the  knowledge 
that  be  could  not  find  winter  food  for 
them  in  the  country  ?   No  one.    Thia 
land,  therefore,  would  not  rear  more 
than  perhaps  one-third  of  the  sheep  H 
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•rears  at  present*  Mutton  and  lamb 
would  probiAly  be  doXibled  in  prioe, 

and  beef  woola  be  greatly  raised. 
If  we  snppose  that  each  member  of 

*^he  community  consumes  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butcher's  meat  daily^  then 
if  such  meat  should  be  raised  four- 
pence  per  pound,  the  additional  cost 

-to  each  member  would  be  7d.  weekly, 
and  SOs.  5d.  yearly. 

Of  course  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity would  gain  20s.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lose  308.  5d.  on  the  other : 

'Would  sustain  a  dead  loss  of  lOs.  5d. 
annually  from  the  cheap  com. 

We  have  not  specified  bacon,  be- 
cause it  might  be  imported;  a  very 
large  import  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  from  being  very  dear.  An  im- 
mense number  of  swine  is  now  reared 
on  this  light  land,  which  would  be 
Toured  no  fonger.  Hogs,  in  the  farm- 
yard, cost  scarcely  any  thing  until 
they  are  put  up  to  feed;  but  if  they 
had  to  be  kept  by  people  having  to 
buy  food  for  them  from  first  to  last, 
hacon  ought  to  be  much  dearer  than 
it  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
however  cheap  corn  might  be. 

What  brought  the  light  land  into, 
and  what  has  kept  it  in,  cultivation  ? 
The  high  price  of  wheat  ?  No.  A 
very  large  part  of  this  land  is  never 
•own  with  wheat,  it  will  not  grow  it ; 
and  the  other  part  will  only  grow  it 
once  in  six  or  eight  years.  This  land 
was  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 

*  high  price  of  barley,  oats,  sh'Sep,  and 
wool.  The  com  enabled  the  farmer 
to  provide  turnips  and  other  winter 
food  for  his  sheep,  and  these  enabled 
him  to  get  good  crops  of  corn.  The 
market  is  ruined  for  wool,  and  open 

r  would  ruin  it  for  oats  and  bar- 
The  low  price  of  all  these,  and 
not  of  wheat,  would  drive  the  land 
out  of  culture. 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  light 
lands  has  been  the  means  of  keeping 
animal  food  at  about  half  the  price  it 
otherwise  would  have  risen  to,  is,  in 
our  judgement,  perfectly  certain.  Mut- 
ton and  lamb  comprehend  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  animal  food  consumed 
m  this  country,  that  if  they  were  very 
dear,  this  of  itself  would  cause  other 
kinds  of  such  food  to  be  dear.  Speak- 
ing of  food  as  a  whole — and  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  represent  that  bread 
tbrms,  wholly  or  chiefly,  the  food  of 
a  nation  like  this — the  cultivation  of 
the  light  landa  has  caused  it  to  be 


cheaper,  and  not  dearer.  The  country 
has  ^ned  more  from  such  cultiva- 
tion m  regard  to  animal  food,  than  it 
has  lost  in  regard  to  bread. 

That  the  Infallibles — ^the  men  who 
believe  that  the  most  light  and  barren 
of  our  land  could,  in  a  moment,  be 
converted  into  rich  pasture — should 
speak,  as  though  bread  constituted  the 
sole  food  of  the  British  people,  la 
very  natural ;  but  that  the  Ministry 
and  Parliament  of  Britain  should  so 
sneak,  is  alike  wonderful  and  lament- 
aole.  Away  with  cheap  bread,  if  we 
cannot  have  it  without  losing  our  roast 
beef!  Away  with  cheap  bread,  if  it 
must  take  from  us  our  honest  and  well- 
flavoured  legs  and  shoulders  of  mut- 
ton !  Away  with  cheap  bread,  if  it 
will  not  suffer  us  to  eat  lamb  with  our 
green  pease!  Give  us  a  beaf-steak, 
or  mutton-chop,  with  potatoes  to  din- 
ner, and  we  will  never  repine  because 
we  cannot  exchange  them  for  a  dinner 
of  dry  bread ! 

But  if  it  were  trae  that  the  culture 
of  the  light  land  had  caused  food  to  be 
Considerably  dearer,  it  would  be  false 
to  say  that  the  additional  price  has 
been  all  loss  to  the  nation.    The  Infal- 
libles speak  as  though  this  land  could 
never  be  improved ;  but  the  truth  is, 
good  management^  in  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  makes  it  land  of  average 
Quality.    Let  a  man  enclose  a  garden 
rrom  the  lightest  and  poorest  land  he 
can  find ;  let  him  dig  and  manure  it 
well,  and  in  five  or  six  years  he  will 
make  it  rich  and  fertile.    The  high 
prices  of  the  last  thirty  yean  have 
changed  millions  of  acres  of  worthless 
land,  into  land  of  average  fertility; 
they  have  practically  given  to  the  na- 
tion for  ever  millions  of  acres  of  fer- 
tile land,  in  addition  to  what  it  previa 
ously  possessed ;  and  they  have  more- 
over greatly  increased  the  fertility  of 
the  whole  land  of  the  country.    Has 
this  yielded  no  benefit  to  the  nation  ? 
Granting  that  each  member  of  the  tra- 
ding part  of  the  com  munity  may  pay  an- 
nually 10s.  more  for  his  quarter  of  wheat 
than  he  would  pay  were  its  price  i3s.  in- 
stead of  53s.;  and  that  this  may  amount 
in  the  aggre^te  to  L.5,00O,0C0  year- 
ly, still,  it  in  its  whole  operation  it  have 
the  effect  of  giving  to  the  nation  half 
a  million  additional  acred  of  fertile 
land  yearly,  who  will  say  that  it  pro- 
duces national  loss,  or  that  it  does  Ui^t 
produce  immense  national  benefit  ? 
We  intended  to  say  mi&ch  on  this 
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point,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  If  we  assume  that  tlie  knd  yields 
us  ;  we  shall  perhaps  return  to  it  again  three  per  eent  interest  on  its  Tslue,  and 
in  a  paper  on  Emigratfon.  that  tne  annual  rental  of  the  whole  is 
Upon  the  whole  then,  if  the  prices  L.30,000,000 ;  then  the  value  of  the 
of  agricultural  produce  were  brought  whole  is  L.1,000,000,000.  Land  can 
down  as  the  Intallibles  wish— if  only  be  mortgaged  to  half  its  value,  there- 
one  fourth  of  them  were  struck  off,  the  fore  here  are  the  means  of  investing 
receipts  ofthe  agricultural  body  would  capital  on  loan  to  the  amount  of 
be  diminished  one  fourth.  If  we  take  L. 500,000,000,  or  in  purchase  to  the 
these  receipts  at  L.1 60,000,000  annual-  amount  of  L.  1,000, 000,000.  If  the 
)y — and  we  are  confident  they  amoun  t  to  value  of  produce  be  reduced,  the  value 
far  more — they  would  be  L.4O,000,000  of  land  must  be  reduced  likewise ;  and 
less  than  they  now  are.  The  body  a  reduction  of  one  fourth  would  sweep 
would  lose  L.40,000,000of  its  present  away  at  once  L.250,000,()00  in  land 
income.  alone ;  and  a  gigantic  additional  sum 
Where  would  be  the  gain  to  the  in  farming  stock.  It  would  make  a 
traders  and  manufacturers  ?  Each  indi-  corresponding  reduction  in  the  means 
vidual  would  find  his  quarter  of  wheat  of  investing  capital. 
138. or  1 5s.  a-year,  or  about  3d.  a  week.  The  landlords  would  be  left  almost 
cheaper  to  him,  provided  he  covld  keep  without  income — the  body  of  country 
his  income  from  diminution.  Could  he  gentlemen  would  exist  no  longer  ex- 
do  this  ?  No.  It  is  proclaimed  that  cept  in  name — England's  boasted  yeo- 
prices  and  wages  must  fall  with  com,  manry  would  be  annihilattd--4he 
and  every  one  knows  that  competition  structure  of  village  society  would  be 
would  bring  them  down.  The  work-  reduced  to  ruins — our  country  popu- 
man  would  have  no  more  money  to  lation  would  be  rendered  like  that  of 
buv  corn  with  than  he  has  at  present,  Ireland— and  the  constitution  of  Par* 
ana  the  master's  rate  of  profit  would  liament  would  be  wholly  changed, 
not  be  raised.  We  now  place  what  we  have  said  he- 
Allowing  for  every  thing,  forty  mil-  fore  the  friends  of  their  country.  Who* 
lions  sterling  at  least  would  be  sub-  ther  they  be  Agriculturists,  Merchants, 
tracted  from  the  home  sales  of  the  or  Manufacturers,  we  implore  them 
traders  and.  manufacturers.  Could  to  examine  facts,  weigh  arguments, 
they  increase  their  foreign  sales  so  as  look  at  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
to  balance  this  ?  It  would  be  a  phy-  judge  on  this  momentous  question  oon- 
sical  imposdbility.  A  large  part  of  sdentiously.  Let  tliem  not  be  guided 
their  foreign  sales  depends  on  that  por-  by  eidier  the  Ministry  or  the  Opposi- 
tion of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  &c.  tion-^kt  them  not  be  led  by  what  we  • 
which  the  agriculturists  would  con-  say,  or  by  what  tl^e  Whigs  or  Bent- 
sumc  no  longer;  this  they  would  lose,  hamites  say,  or  by  what  tne  apostate 
and  the  imported  corn  would  scarcely  Tories  say — let  them  turn  from  party, 
afford  a  balance  to  it.  They  could  interest,  and  friendship,  make  them« 
only  make  a  very  trifling  reduction  in  selves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
their  prices ;  and  if  they  could  make  the  bearings  of  the  question,  and  then 
a  material  one,  it  would  be  met  by  in-  decide  according  to  tne  dictates  of  their 
creased  duties  in  foreign  countries,  own  understandings.  Their  dedaion 
Every  thing  in%eason  warrants  the  be<-  will  form  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
lief,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  try,  or  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  be* 
for  them  to  preserve  their  foreign  sales  fel  it.  If  we  plead  in  vain — if  the 
from  serious  diminution.  landlords  be  unworthy  of  notice— 4f 
The  immense  subtraction  from  the  the  interests  of  the  empire,  as  a  whole, 
sales  of  the  traders  and  manufacturers  must  be  disregarded — still  let  them 
would  reduce  greatly  their  amount  of  listen  to  tlie  millions  of  their  fellow 
profits,  and  tnrow  vast  numbers  of  subjects,  whose  br^,  peace  and  com- 
their  workmen  out  of  employment;  fort  are  drawn  from  the  cultivation  «f 
this  would  cause  a  very  large  farther  the  soil;  and  not  consign  them  lo 
diminution  of  their  sales.  The  glut  beggary  and  hunger,  without  giving 
would  run  down  their  prices  and  wa-  them  an  impartial  hearing,  and  the 
gesso  much,  thatfood  would  be  really  benefit  of  every  doubt,  according  to 
twice  as  dear  to  tlicm  as  it  has  lately  English  justice  and  equity. 
bocQ« 
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Few  philoBopbical  opinions  of  our 
time  have  attracted  more  notice,  or 
been  received  with  a  greater  and  more 
general  favoar,  than  what  has  been 
termed  Uie  Theory  of  Rents.  -  ScaU 
tered  hints  respecting  this  doctrine, 
had  ^>peared  in  the  works  of  several 
writers ;  but  it  has  been  generalljr  sup- 
posedy  that  until  the  publication  of 
Uie  very  ingenious  essays  of  Mr  MaU 
Uius  and  Sir  £dward  West,  the  doc* 
trine  itself  had  never  been  fully  de- 
veloped in  Its  principle  and  oonse- 
queooes.  This,  however,  is  an  error. 
Great  as  are  the  talent  and  merit  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has 
long  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  writers 
on  audi  subjects,  neither  is  entitled  to 
claim  the  honour  of  discovery,  as  re- 
gards Che  theory  of  rents.  This  b  due 
to  an  unknown  writer,  who,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  had  explained 
the  system  at  length,  and  what  is  wor- 
thy of  note^  had  explained  it  with  a 
clearness  and  precision  which  have 
not  since  been  surpassed :  and  not  only 
did  thbr  writer  elucidate  the  princi- 
ple of  Uiis  doctrine,  now  so  celebra- 
ted ;  but  in  the  conclusions  which  he 
drew^  he  avoided  those  errors  to  which 
the  too  rash  generalization  of  more  re- 
cent authors  nas  given  rise.  His  es- 
say appears  in  a  periodical  work,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1791, 
tenned  the  Bee*  It  will  be  found  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  that  work,  under 
the  title  of  a  '^Disquisition  on  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  Rent 
and  the  price  of  Grain,  and  their  mu- 
tual influence  upon  each  other."  The 
following  extracts  comprehend  the 
greater  part  of  this  essay. 

''Grain  can  in  no  case  be  raised, 
without  a  certain  degree  of  labour  and 
expense,  the  price  of  which  must  be 
refiaid  to  the  grower,  otherwise  he 
cannot  affiird  to  produce  it.  This  may 
be  said,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  con* 
stitute  iU  intrinsic  price. 

"  Money  being  accounted  the  com* 
mon  measure  of  value,  this  price  will 
be  afiected  by  the  quantity  of  money 
that  can  be  obtained  for  laoour,  in  ge- 
neral, in  that  place  at  the. time.  The 
fsxmet  must  give  those  he  employs 
wages  in  proportion  to  what  they  can 
get  in  other  employments ;  so  tnat  if 


these  wages  are  high,  the  farmer's 
chai^  must  be  hi^h  also.  And  Uie 
intriniic  price  of  his  com  must  rise, 
as  the  rate  of  this  expense  is  augment- 
ed. 

''The  intrinsic  price  of  grun,  how- 
ever, all  other  circumstances  beinff 
alike,  must  vary  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced.  On 
a  rich  soil,  less  labour  and  less  seed 
will  produce  a  given  qusntity  of  grain, 
than  they  will  do  on  a  soil  that  vi  less 
productive ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  intrinsic  price  of  corn,  when  coo* 
sidered  only  m  this  point  of  view,  will 
be  difierent  on  almost  every  diflferent 
field.  How  the^,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  its  intrinsic  value  be  ascertained 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  possess* 
ing  a  diversity  of  soils,  of  various  de- 
grees of  fertihty  ?  and  how  shall  mat- 
ters be  so  managed,  as  that  all  the 
rearers  of  it  sbaJl  draw  nearly  the' 
tome  priee  for  their  grain,  and  have 
nearly  the  same  profits  ? 

"  All  this  is  effected  in  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner,  by  means 
of  rent.  Bent  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
than  a  simple  and  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  equalising  the  profits  to  be 
drawn  from  fields  of  diiBrrent  degreea 
of  fertility  and  of  local  circumstance, 
which  tend  to  augment  or  diminish 
the  expense  of  culture.  To  make  this 
plain,  a  few  elucidations  will  be  ne« 


"  In  every  country  where  men  ex- 
ist, there  will  be  an  effective  demand 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  grain :  By 
effective  demand,  I  mean  a  demand 
which  must  be  supplied,  that  the  in- 
habitants may  all  be  properly  subsist- 
ed. It  is  this  demand  which  in  all 
cases  regulates  the  price  of  grain ;  for 
the  quantity  of  srain  reouired  in  this 
case  must  be  had,  and  tne  price  that 
is  necessary  for  producing  it  must  be 
paid,  whatever  that  maybe.  These 
calls  are  of  such  a  pressing  nature,  as 
not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

'<  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
shall,  in  the  present  case,  suppose  that 
all  the  soils  are  arranged  into  classes 
according  to  their  degree^  of  fertilihf ; 
which  classes  we  shall  at  present  de- 
note by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F, 
G,  &c.  Let  thoee  comprehended  in 
the  class  A,  be  the  richest ;  those  in 
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die  dam  h,  the  seoond ;  and  so  oii« 
decreasing  one  degree  in  ferdlity  for 
each  dassy  as  you  advance  towards  G. 
Now,  as  the  expense  of  cultivating 
the  least  fertile  soil  is  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  that  of  cultivating  the 
most  fertile  field,  it  must  happen,  that 
-if  an  equal  quantity  of  grain,  the  pro- 
duce of  each  class  of  fields,  can  be 
sold  at  the  same  price,  the  profit  on 
eultivating  the  most  fertile  field  will 
be  greater,  if  no  precaution  were  ta- 
ken to  guard  against  it,  than  could  be 
obtained  by  cultivating  those  which 
are  less  fertile.  And  as  this  profit 
will  continue  to  decrease,  as  sterility 
increases,  it  must  at  last  happen, 
-whatever  be  the  price  of  corn,  that 
the  expense  of  cultivating  some  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  soils  must  equal  or 
-exceed  the  value  of  the  whole  produce. 

"  This  being  admitted,  let  us  sup- 
poiae  that  the  effective  demand  was 
such  as  to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  say, 
to  sixteen  shillings  per  boll ;  and  that 
the  fields  included  in  the  class  F, 
/Could  just  admit  of  'defraying  all  ex- 
penses, and  no  more,  when  com  was 
at  that  price  ;  that  those  in  the  class  £ 
-could  admit  of  being  cultivated,  when 
the  price  was  only  fifteen  shillings  per 
boll ;  and  that,  m  like  manner,  the 
classes  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  consisted  of 
fidds  which  could  have  barely  paid 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  respective- 
ly, when  the  prices  were  at  fourteen, 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  eleven  shillings 
per  boll. 

*'  In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
happen,  that  those  persons  who  pos- 
sessed ihe  fields  in  toe  class  F,  would 
be  able  to  afford  no  rent  at  all,  nor 
could  any  rent  be  afforded  in  this  case, 
for  those  of  G,  or  other  more  sterile 
fields /or  the  purpose  of  rearing"  corn ; 
but  it  is  also  evident,  that  those  who 
possessed  fields  in  the  class  E,  could 
not  only  pay  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
ting them,  but  could  also  afford  a  rent 
to  tne  proprietor,  equal  to  one  shilling 
for  every  boll  of  free  produce ;  and  in 
like  manner,  those  who  possessed  the 
fields  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  would  be  able 
to  afford  a  rent  equui  to  two,  three, 
jbur  and  five  shillings  per  boll,  of  their 
firee  produce>  respectively.  Nor  would 
the  proprietors  of  these  rich  fields  find 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  rents ; 
because  farmers  finding  they  could  live 
equally  well  upon  these  soils,  after 
paying  such  rents  as  they  could  affi)rd 
10  do  ui>on  Uie  'fields  in  the  class  F, 


without  any  rent  at  all,— they  would 
be  equally  willing  to  take  these  fields 
as  the  others.  Thus  it  is,  that  rent 
equalises  the  profit  on  dififbrent  soils, 
in  the  most  natural  and  easy  manner, 
without  tending,  in  any  degree,  to  af- 
fect the  price  of  grain. 

"  Let  us,  however,  once  more  sup- 
pose, that  the  whole  produce  of  all  the 
fields  in  the  classes  A,  B,  C,  O,  £, 
and  F,  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  In  that  case,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen :  either  the  price 
of  grain  must  rise  to  seventeen  shil- 
lings, so  as  to  induce  the  owners  of 
the  field  in  the  class  G  to  brin^  them 
into  culture;  or  a  supply  must  be 
brought  from  some  other  place,  to  an- 
swer that  demand.  In  the  first  case, 
the  fields  G,  being  brought  into  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  class  F  would  now  be 
«bl&  to  afford  a  rent  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling per  boll,  of  free  nroduce ;  and  aU 
the  other  classes  could  admit  a  similar 
rise.  Here  then,  we  clearly  perceive, 
that  it  is  the  price  of  gram  that  af- 
fects the  rent,  and  not  the  rent  that 
affects  the  price  of  the  grain,  as  has 
been  very  often  mistakenly  alleged. 

"  The  natural,  consequence  of  such 
an  increased  demand  for  grain,  and 
augmentation  of  price,  is  the  convert- 
ins  of  barren  fields  into  corn  lands, 
which  never  otherwise  could  have  be- 
come such.  A  much  greater  quantity 
of  grain  is  thus  produced,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible;  and  a 
more  spirited  agriculture  everywhere 
takes  place.  By  these  exertions,  Uie 
fields  which  originally  ranked  in  the 
class  G,  pass  into  that  of  F,  and,  by  a 
gradual  progression,  they  slide  succes- 
sively into  the  classes  £,  D,  C,  till  at 
length  they  even  reach  the  class  A  it- 
self. In  consequence  of  every  one  of 
these  steps,  a  prodigious  augmentation 
in  the  quantity  of  com  reared,  is  pro- 
duced. The  farmer  is  also  enabled  to 
sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  formerly, 
although  he  affords  a  higher  rent ;  so 
that  every  member  of  the  community 
is  benefited  by  the  change. 

**  I  must  not,  however,  conclude  this 
paper,  without  taking  notice  of  one  par- 
ticular, which  was  purposely  kept  out 
of' sight  not  to  embarrass  the  demon- 
stration. In  the  foregoing  observations, 
I  have  taken  notice  of  land  that  might 
produce  corn  without  afibrding  any 
rent;  but  that,  though  a  physical 
possibility,  cannot  practically  nappcn 
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Land,  in  every  ciact  wldle  in  pectare^ 
can  adibfd  ■ome  rent;  and  wnen  th^ 
pasture  is  rich^  among  a  luzurioua  peo* 
|dej  it  can  a£R»d  move  rent  in  many  cir« 
ciuuBtances^  than  while  in  com.  This 
rent  must  alwa^  be  deducted,  there- 
fore, whatever  it  be,  before  such  land 
oomes  to  the  state  in  which  our  rea- 
soningabove  is  philosophically  just  If, 
therefore,  Uie  price  of  grain  be  unrea- 
sonably depressed  by  injudicious  regu* 
lauons,  while  the  price  ef  live  stock  in- 
creases, a  wonderful  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  grain  reared  may  take  place, 
so  as  to  occasion  phenomena,  that  may 
'  appear  very  inexplicable  to  shorUsight- 
ed  men,  and  occasion  alarms  that  are 
altogether  unfounded.  The  effects, 
however,  of  such  r^ulations,  are  hip;h« 
ly  pernicious,  because  they  stop  im- 
provements in  their  verv  origin.  The 
actual  quanlitv  of  vegetable  production, 
whether  for  tne  food  of  man  or  beast, . 
can  only  be  augmented  in  any  country 
by  the  culture  of  ccMrn  crops,  in  the  first 
instance.  A  barren  heatn,  if  left  un^ 
toudied  by  human  culture,  would  con- 
tinue a  heath  for  ever.  But  by  the  in- 
dustry €S  msn,  that  heath  may  soon  be 
eonverted  into  corn,  and  artificial  grass, 
and  all  the  variety  of  useful  crops  suit- 
ed to  the  climate.  It  is  by  encouraging 
agriculture  alone,  therefcHne,  taking  the 
wasd  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense, 
'  that  ever  two  stalks  of  com  can  be 
produced,  or  two  blades  of  grass  be 
made  to  grow,  where  one  only  grew  be- 
finne.'  Nor  are  iu  powers  limited  to 
the  narrow  sphere  tnat  Swift  in  this 
sentence  assigned  if;  both  grass  and 
com,  and  every  other  useful  vegetable 
production^  may  be  mad^  to  grow  in 
abundance,  not  onlv  where  never  one 
plant  of  these  diu  grow;  but  even 
where  never  one  of  them  would  have 
grown,  without  the  fostering  aid  of 
man.** 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  extracts, 
that  this  ingenious  writer,  whose  name 
it  is  to  be  trusted  the  kind  recollection 
of  Mends  yet  living  may  enable  us  to 
rescue  from  unmerited  oblivion,  lays 
down  the  doctrine  in  r^rd  to  rents  m 
a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  our 
daj.  He  does  not  contend,  as  Mr  Ri- 
eardo  does,  that  rent  cannot  exist  un- 
\em  there  be  different  degrees  of  ferti- 
lity in  the  soil ;  but  he  merely  shows. 


that  where  auchAq;r0es  of  fcrtilUy do 
exist,  there  will  be  a  rent  on  the  move 
fertile  lands*  He  does  not  contend  that 
only  one  cause  produces  rents,  namely^ 
the  greater  expense  of  cultivating  less 
fertue  soils ;  but  he  admits  that  rent 
will  exist  where  there  is  no  cultivation 
whatever,  namely,  on  land  producing 
the  common  grasses:  and  we  hear  no« 
thing  from  him  of  that  most  strange, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  most  erroneous  uu 
ference,  that  the  expenses  of  producing 
com  on  the  least  f lutQe  lands,  regulate 
the  price  of  all  com.  He  teacm  na^ 
on  tne  contrary,  that  these  less  fertile 
lands  are  cultivated  because  the  do* 
mand  of  the  consumers  has  diuaed 
prices  to  rise,  but  not  that  prices  hsva 
risen  bedause  these  less  fertile  lands 
have  been  cultivated;  and  all  his  prafri 
tical  conclusions,  in  regard  to  die  ef« 
fect^of  increasing,  by  the  applieatioB 
of  capital,  the  fertility  of  a  country, 
are  essentially  the  reverse  of  dioae 
which  Mr  Ricardo  and  hia  foUowen 
have  drawn. 

The  theory  of  rents,  as  laid  down  in 
the  propositions  of  Mr  Ricardo,  anoiaa 
reasoned  from  with  a  heedlessness  ^ 
facts  and  consequences,  iikIt  found  in 
modem  science,  has  been  nequently 
attacked  in  its  conclusions  and  minor 
points..  But  in  a  recent  pamphlet  **  the 
argument  has  been  considered  from  its 
bq^ning,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
show  that  this  srgument  is  utterly  £d- 
lacious  both  as  regards  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  The  writer,  in- 
deed, leaves  his  srgument  incomplete^ 
for  while  he  takes  down,  he  makes  not 
the  slightest  eflbrt  to  build  up  sgaiow 
He  admits  .the  fiict  known  to  all  men, 
of  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  in 
soUs,  and  the  fact  also  of  the  decreas- 
ing nroductiveness  of  capital  when  ap« 
plied  to  the  same  land ;  but  he  draws 
not  from  these  admissions  a  single  in- 
ference of  his  own,  and  seems  to  con- 
sider it  as  perfectly  suflicient  for  his 
present  purpose,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
position of  Mr  Ricardo,  as  regards  the 
causes  and  nature  of  rent,  is  unfound- 
ed, and  so  must  be  rc^jected. 

First,  He  endeavours  to  show,  thai 
even  granting  that  one  df  the  causes 
of  rent  may  be  a  diversity  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  soils ;  this  is  not,  and  « 
cannot  be  the  only  cause  of  rent ;  and 
that,  th^iefore,  to  reason  on  the  sup. 


*  Remarks  on  certain  Modem  Theories  respecting  Rents  and  Prices,  Blackwood, 
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podtfam  thtt  h  is  the  oqIt  etiue  of 
rent,  is  to  naioQ  on  a  false  n jpotbesis. 
This  ennor  is  termed  y  logicUns  an 
imperfe^  mwmerathm,  and  its  eflfeets 
are  tuns  iUnstrated  in  the  pamphlet. 
^*  The  mineral  called  lime,  applied  to 
the  woU,  Is  craable  of  maldng  it  more 
pndactiTe;  oat  if  we  wefe  to  argne 
that  Ume,  and  nothing  hot  lime,  was 
eapable  of  making  the  soil  moie  pro- 
ductive, we  shoola  argne  erroneously 
and  absordly.  Snch,  precisely,  is  the 
error  in  this  argument  on  the  causes 
of  rents.  A  gradation  of  soils  we  see, 
or  betiere,  to  oe  capable  of  separating 
vents  from  waffes  and  profits,  and  thus 
a  gradation  of  soib  may  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  rents ;  and,  therefore,  we  ar« 
goe  that  it  Is  the  only  cause  of  rents, 
and  that  nothing  but  this  gradation  of 
ooils  is  capable  of  producing  rents.  Our 
argument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mineral. 
Is  founded  on  the  same  false  hypothe- 
ais,  namely,  that  what  is  true  in  part  is 
idioUy  true,  and  must,  in  like  manner, 
lead  to  a  conclusion  that  is  false." 

Secondly,  He  shows  that,  takinf(  the 
very  data  upon  which  the  Political 
Economists  themselves  found  their 
theory,  they  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
cause,  and  conscq.uently  the  nature  of 
vent:—- 4hat  the  produce  from  which 
rent  is  paid,  and  tne  rise  of  price  which 
gives  a  certain  value  to  that  produce, 
are  neither  of  them  a  consequence  of 
die  cultivation  of  inferior  soils;  but 
exist  before,  and  independently  of  the 
cultivation  of  such  sous ;  from  which 
it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, that  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
aoils  is  not  the  cause  of  rents. 

Thirdlv,  He  shows  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  refutation,  the 
whole  arffument  is  disproved  by  what 
IS  termed  a  rcducHo  ad  abturdum; 
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that  Is  to  pay,  it  la  diapfoved  by  lesd« 
Ing  us  directly,  and  of  necessity,  to  oon« 
dusions  that  are lidse ;  andsothepre* 
misesfrom  which  we  reason  otiinot  be 
true. 

In  treating  of  these  things,  the  an* 
thor  has  indulged  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule  which  might  well  have 
been  spared.  Whatever  he  may  think 
of  the  ressoning  employed  by  others, 
he  ought  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
most  ingenious  men  of  this  country 
have  entertained,  and  do  entertain, 
those  very  opinions  which  he  seeks  to 
confute ;  and  if  respect  for  the  living  ^ 
will  not,  a  tenderness  towards  the  il-  * 
lustrious  dead,  should  have  made  him 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance, strictures  upon  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  This  spirit  of  ridicule  is  out  ' 
of  place  in  science ;  it  leads  to  dogma- 
tism in  those  who  yield  to  it,  and  it 
tends  neither  to  the  advancement  of 
truth,  nor  the  honour  of  letters. 

It  is  one  thing  todestroy,  andanodier 
to  form  anew.  If  the  nri^Kwitlons  of 
Ricardo^  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  rent,  must  be  abandoned, 
what  is  that  widdi  is  to  be  received  In 
their  stead  ?  Are  the  propositions  of 
Malthus  and  West  also  erroneous,  or 
with  what  limitations  may  they  be  ad- 
mitted ?  The  problem  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest^  and  until  it  is  satisfao- 
torilv  served,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
much  of  that  perplexity  and  contradic- 
tion, which  have  so  unfbrtunatdy  dis- 
duguished  the  researches  of  Modem 
Political  Economy,  will  continue  to 
detract  from  the  credit  of  the  sdence, 
and  to  embarrass  alike  the  student  and 
the  teacher.  . 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &C. 
D. 
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Sir, 


I  HATE  been  again  induced  to  ad- 
dvefls  yoa  on  the  snbject  of  Stem 
Leone,  and  that  importan tquestion,  the 
dvilization  of  Africa,  in  consequence 
of  farther  information  which  I  have 
lately  obtained  refi^rding  that  place, 
and  my  anxious  Vrish  to  see  the  great 
work  of  dTilization  imdertaken  by 
my  country  upon  rational  and  steady 
principles ;  but  more  particularly,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  these  8ul>- 
jects,  from  reading  in  the  last  Report 
(the  20th)  published  by  the  African 
Institution^  the  following  passage  at 
page  83 : — 

**  Every  day  furnishes  proof  of  the  in« 
flnenee  which  the  character  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  progressively  establishiog.  The 
enoouFagements  of  a  peaceful  commerce 
are  bringing  strangers  from  ditUmi  nofumt 
to  the  CoMt,  of  WHOM  THOSB  wbo  have 
v'l^ted  the  markets  in  Senegal  and  the 
Gtokhim,  sgree  that  Sierra  I^ne  is  the 

MOST  CENTaAL  AMD  TUB  EASEBST  OP  AC- 

cBsi^  provided  only  the  present  paths  are 
kept  open.** 

Similar  and  fiital  ernira  are  incul- 
cated and  advanced  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  report.  At  page  fifty- two  it 
is  denominated  "  that  central  part 
of  the  Great  African  Continent,— a 
basis  upon  which  we  may  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  build."  And  at  page  fifty-tnree 
we  are  informed  that  Sierra  Leone  "  is 
a  ooDvenient  station,  already  provided 
with  copious  means  both  of  defence 

and  SUBSISTENCE  l" 

To  multiply  quotations  is  unneces- 
sary. These  extracts  now  adduced 
are  a  few  of  the  numerous  and  erro- 
neous statements  made  regarding  Sier- 
ra Leone  in  particular,  and  Africa  in 
general,  which,  during  a  period  of 
diirty-five  years,  have  misled  and  de- 
ceive tbiscountry,andshipwrecked  aU 
her  eflforts,  to  do  good  to  Africa.  Thev 
form  80  many  unanswerable  proo» 
that  no  experience  nor  advice  will  be 
permitted  to  teBch  or  to  influence  those 
individuals  who  have  hitherto  arrc^a- 
led  to  themselvea  the  right  and  the 
judgement  to  do  her  good ;  and  look- 
ing at  matters  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  timea 
that  are  past,  and  to  bring  under  re- 
view the  system  of  deception  and  de« 
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luaion  which  has  been  so  fatally  and 
80  BOocessfuUy  practised  upon  this 
country,  in  idl  things  wherein  the 
British  settlements  in  Africa  were  and 
are  oonoemed. 

That  Sierra  Leone,  a  settlement 
upon  a  river  which  is  not  navigable 
for  one  mile  into  the  interior,  is  a  more  * 
eligible  settlement,  from  which  to  Open 
up  a  communication  with  the  interior 
or  that  continent,  than  the  Senegal, 
which  is  navigable  for  nearly  900 
miles,  may  be  advanced  by  a  Timanee, 
and  be  believed  by  a  Hottentot,  but 
by  no  one  else  among  the  children  of 
Adam. 

"  The  Sierra  Leone  Company,"  said 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  July  5th,  1799, "  had 
done^  under  the  mtuk  of  piety  and  hu* 
manity,  those  things  that  other  persona 
would  be  ashamed  of."  The  following 
narrative,  extracted  from  the  second 
part  of  Major  Moody's  official  Report^ 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year,  will  show  the 
truth  of  his  Lordship's  observation  in 
a  very  striking  numner : 

'*  I  never  did,  and  God  grant  I  never  , 
may  again,"  says  Mrs  Falconbridge, 
**  witness  so  much  misery  as  I  was  forced 
to  be  a  spectator  of  here  (Sierra  Leone). 
Amongst  tlye  outcasts  were  seven  qfour 
amntryuHnnen,  decrepid  with  disease,  and 

so  DISOUISBD  WITH  FILTH  ANO  DiaT   that 

I  should  never  have  supposed  they  were  - 
born  whito;  add  to  this,  almost  naked 
from  head  to  foot ;  in  short,  their  ap- 
pearance was  sueh  as,  I  think,  would 
extort  compassion  from  the  most  callous 
heart:  but,  I  declare,  they  seemed  in. 
sensible  to  shame,  or  the  wretchedness 
of  their  situation,  themselves ;  I  begged 
they  would  get  washed,  and  gave  them 
what  clothes  I  could  conveniently  spare. 
Falconbridge  had  a  hut  appropriated  as 
an  hospital  where  they  were  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  settlers,  and  by  his 
attention  and  care  they  recovered  in  a 
few  weeks.  I  always  supposed  these 
people  had  been  transported  as  convicts, 
but  some  conversation  I  lately  had  with 
one  of  the  women  has  partly  undece  ved 
me :— she  said,  the  women  were  mostly 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  walk 
the  streets  of  London,  and  support  them- 
selves by  the  earnings  of  prostitution ; 

S 


3 1«                        (^oUhaaitm  of  Africa^Sierra  Leone,  ^lliarch, 

that  MEN  were  employed  to  collect  and  abolish  the  slave  trade,  is  not  to  abolish 

conduct  them  to  Wapping,  where  they  tlie  violent  passions  which  now  find 

were  intoxicated  with  liquor,  then  invei-  vent  in  that  particular  direction.  Were  iC 

gled  on  board  of  ship,  and  mabried  to  to  cease,  the  mbset  of  Africa  would 

RLACK  MEN  WHOM  THEY  HAD  NEVER  SEEN  arisC  from  Other  CaUSCS  ;    but  It  dOCS  DOC 

BEFORE ;  that  the  morning  after  she  was  follow  that  Africa  would  be  less  misera. 

married  she  really  did  not  remember  a  ble:  she  mfght  even  be  less  miserable 

syllable  of  what  had  happened  over  night,  and  yet  be  savage  and  uncivilised.    Tfaia 

and  when  informed,  was  obliged  to  in*  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged:   and  it 

quire  who  was  her  husband!  I     After  may  be  asked  why  I  repeat  so  obvious  a 

this,  to  the  time  of  their  sailing,  they  truth.    I  answer,  because  the  writingi  of 

were  iimused  and  buoyed  up  by  a  prodi-  the  abolitionists  have  a  contrary  impres- 

gality  of  fair  promises^  and  great  expect-  sion.  They  speak  of  the  darkness  in  whiclf 

ations,  which  awaited  them  in  the  coun-  we  have  kept  Africa,  and  of  the  happi- 

try  they  Were  going  to.     Thus,  in  her  ness  which  she  may  now  look  forward 


own  words,  to  the  disgrace  of  my  mother- 
country,  upwards  of  one  hundred  unfor- 
tunate  women  were  seduced  from  Eng- 
land to  practise  their  iniquities  more 
BRirrisHLY  in  this  horrid  country."!  !• 

To  deepen  the  horrors  of  such  a 
picture  as  is  here  exhibited,  is  altoge- 
ther impossible.  To  expect  anything 
rational  in  a  settlement  so  founded,  is 
vain  and  hopeless. 

When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
by  this  country,  the  inost  extravagant 
anticipations  were  indulged  in,  and 
the  most  extravagant  hopes  formed, 
of  the  good  which  that  event  was  to 
do  to  that  vast  continent.   The  civili- 


to,  as  if  it  were  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  Africu  would  have  been  civilized 
had  it  not  been  for  the  slave  trade ;  nay 
further,  that  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
happiness,  are  now  to  be  looked  forward 
to  as  the  natural  effects  of  abolition.t 
They  say  not  this  in  direct  terms ;  to  do 
so  would  sufficiently  expose  the  absurd- 
ly; but  it  is  an  obvious,  and  sometime* 
an  unavoidable  conclusion  from  what 
they  do  say.'* 

**  I  mention  it  therefore  on  two  ac 
counts :  Firstf  That  the  friende  of  Africa 
may  recollect  the  true  nature  and  effeeia 
of  abolition.  They  must  remember,  that 
it  does  not  actually  set  us  forward  onb 
STEP  in  our  course.    It  removes  an  arit- 


?atioB  thereof  was  proclaimed  u  cer-   j^  ,,^     ,y^  ^„,j  „,t  otherwi«» 

have  been  forced ;  but  all  the  natural 


tain — as  immediate'— as  secured.  Go- 
vernor Ludlam,  an  intelligent  ofHcer, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  justly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  Afri- 
ca, the  character  of  her  people,  and 
the  proper  mode  to  reelaim  them,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  dispel  the 
fatal  errors  so  loudly  prodaimed  and 
■o  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Zachary 
Macaulay,  which  every  statesman  who 
wishes  to  benefit  Africa  should  read. 


obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  a  savage 
people,  remain  as  great  as  ever.  Seeondfyf 
That  warm  and  unthinkhig  people  may 
be  cautioned  against  a  disappointment 
that  might  lead  to  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. In  the  nest  place,  I  would  ob* 
serve,  that  the  administration  of  every 
African  government  must  become  ex- 
tremely severe,  if  not  extremely  bloody. 
When  so  e£Fectual  a  punishment  as  slavery 
is  done  away,  which  yet,  as  it  sheds  no  blood. 


he  shows  that  the  mere  abolition  of    i^  readily  executed  on  petty  criminals  and 


the  slave  trade  by  Britain  would  do 
Africa  no  good  whatever,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  In  a  communication  like 
this,  I  regret  that  I  can  only  bring 
forward  a  few  extracts  from  the  let- 
ter in  quesdoDb 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  Governor 
Ludlam,  "  the  abolition  itself  will  not 
prevent  the  Africans  from  still  remain- 
mg  a  savage  and  uncivilized  people.    To 


iii«doubtfhl  cases,  severe  punishments  and 
MORE  terrible  examples  must  be  introdu- 
ced. Every  ancient  institution,  the  power 
of  every  hereditary  chief,  musi  now  be 
sustained  by  bi/X)d^  instead  of  slavery. 
It  is  true,  that  through  the  Slave  Tkade 
the  punishment  of  many  small  crimes  has 
been  raised  into  slavery ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  the  punishment  of  some  great 
ones  has  been  sunk  in  it  At  present* 
an  injured  chief  catches  the  people  of  hia 


64. 
the 


A  J^  Voyages  to  Sierra  Leone,  during  the  years  1791, 1792,  and  1793,  page 
Afrf««t  .^^®*         "f.  "^^^  cautious,  speak  as  if  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
i««?.^n,^^  naturally  take  place  after  the  abolition,  and  as  if  civilization  wonht 
Si.  ?]^/ji      ,!^?'  *  ^"'"^*^  intercomrse.     It  is  much  nearer  the  tniih  to  affirm 
«^  rnl^.l!!ir^, ?*^^^*^  «^'«1  ^ke  place;  and  that  injuries,  retaliations,  wars, 

f^trZl.ir'T  ^"^  '^'^  "'1"*^  "^*^^«  "^^^  intercoursi.    That  ciTilizatton\riU 
rwow  conquests,  I  more  readHy  allow. " 
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neigtibourbood,  ami  UiufieoiiipeU  tlie  ag-  doabt>  but  from  erroiieou«  views,  not 

gnfcsor  to  talk  ike  jmUovct,  at  otherwiae  only  auppre^sed  the  letter  till  the  year 

Ilia  people  would  be  aold.    ^Vhen  it  u  1815,  when  it  was  drafrged  to  light 

DO  tonger  worth  while  to  catch  them  by  during  a  eontention  betwixt  him  and 

torpriae,  and  hold  theaa  as  a  pledge  of  jus-  Judge  Thorpe,  but  he  actually  replied 

ties,  the  bjured  party  must  make  war;  ^  Governor  Ludlam,  betieechinff  and 

and  KILL  bia  neighbour j  people  for  «r-  cautioning  him  not  to  write  any  more 

»«^,  Since  he  cannot  a*  them  for  satia.  letters  of  thia  description.    Thedocu- 

A"?*'       ij  VI.      .     sT  -^f     *K  *  «  *  "**"'  "  *  ^«7  remarkable  one  in  the 

•  I  would  bbserve   lAmtfy,  that  not-  annak  of  Sieria  Leone  correspondence, 

withatanding  all  that  has  been  said  aliout    ««j  a.««  ♦u^  *^*.w*/u«cuw., 

the  taste  thi  African,  have  acquired  for  ^t^r^i^Ji^^r  P"**!"*^"!  ^y 
European  commodities,  there  is  little  T^jJ  '^^f^J^''  following  more 
reason  to  expect  they  will  exert  them-  ^?^^^^  V^^^  thereof.— 
selves  in  the  way  of  regular  industry,  in  "  ^^  ^^ar  Sia,— A  word  in  private 
Older  to  obtain  these  commodities.  I  r^P^cttng  the  African  Institution.  £ 
nther  think  that  they  will  sink  back  to  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  important 
thdr  former  state,  which  ia  sUll  the  state  *w?™e.  We  have  many  zealous  friends 
of  the  nations  two  or  three  hundred  miles  '"  »^  ^^^  »"  ™nk  and  influence,  who,  I 
udand.  They  will  weave  their  own  cloth,  •"«  persuaded,  are  anxious  to  do  what 
laise  tbeif  own  tobMseo^  smelt  their  own  **■  ^  <*one  both  for  the  Colony  and 
iron,  and  resume  their  bows  and  arrows.  ^"^  Afr»<»«  Mr  Perceval  and  Mr  Can- 
Be  it  remembered,  that  the  gieatest  de-  n>ng  are  with  us  decidedly.  Lofd  CasUe. 
mand  lor  their  rioe^  (the  *  staple  of  the  >'^*^n,  with  whom  our  business  more 
cottDtry*)  ia  to  supply  the  slaves  while  immediately  lies,  is  good  humoured  and 
kept  in  ketones,  or  during  the  middle  fomplymgi  but  his  secretary,  Mr  Cooke, 
\  collection  of  rude  produee  '^*  ^  ^'^^*  hostile  to  the  whole  thing,  and 


^ ^__    The  collection  of  rude  prodL.. 

U  not  industry ;  and  if  it  were,  how  con-  ™f  ?  J®  disposed  to  seize  any  circumstance 
temptible  is  iu  quantity,  and  how  easily  ^bich  will  put  it  in  bis  power  to  do  us 
is  the  market  overstocked  with  every  sort  «n»«cl».ef.  You  will  see  how  very  import- 
except  ivory.  What  inducement,  then,  *"^  *5  ^*}^  ^  aware  of  this  in  your  corn- 
can  ih^  have  to  regular  industry!  Its  munications  with  government  Indeed, 
present  self-denial  is  tormeni :  its  future  \  ^^}  *^«  oUenabU  letters  you  write, 
advantages  they  have  no  relish  for."  whether  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  African 

"  Seamdlp,  the  abolition  will  retard  the  Institution,  or  myself,  it  will  be  right  to 

progress  of  cultivation  within  the  co-  J»nsider  the  effect  of  what  you  ssy  on 

lony;  for  it  will  render  cultivation  mow  WK^warm  friends,  and  in  the  bands  of 

hsaardous,  and  trade  more  profitable."  «€p^t  enemies,  for  such  will  unavoidsbly 

«*  The  Colonists,   at    least  the   Nova  "**  '^^  "*    Your  own  mind  will  sug- 

Scoliaos,  always  averse  to  cultivation,  «««*  *<?  y»«  'he  guards,  limitations,  and 

catch  eagerty  at  every  pretence  of  hazard  receptions  with  which  what  I  now  say 

to  excuse  t'beir  neglect  of  it.  Many  years*  •hould  be  received.     I  have  no  doubt 

experience  has  shown  us  how  easily  our  thatiSovemment  will  be  disposed  to  adopt  i 

Grumeitat   have  been   driven  away  by  wy  plan  which  we  may  propose  to  them, 

every  alarm  ;  and  without  a  constant  sup-  ^'^h  respect  to  Africa,  provided  we  will 

ply  of  labourers,  cultivation  cannot  sue-  *»"*  «^^«  T"^**  ^"^  trouble  of  think- 

eeed.     It  foUows,  I  think,  that  the  aba-  ^^     This  you  will  see  to  be  highly 

fitioB  wDl  be  of  little  benefit  to  Africa,  important  ! !  "f 
uUeaa  some  plan  for  its  improvement  and        Te  save  a  whole  administration  '^  the 

civilization  be  vleoronsly  acted,  upon."*  trouble  of  thinking"  was  a  bold  at- 

Tbe  truths  here  brought  forward  tempt,  and  to  succeed  in  the  object 

aie  nndeninble,  and  fortunate  it  would  was  what  few,  very  few  could  have 

have  been  for  Africa  had  the  counsel  anticipated.     After  this  exposS,  who 

here  given  been  attended  to.    Instead  will  say  that  deception  has  not  been 

of  this  being  the  case,  however,  Mr  practised   in    all    things    concerning 

Macaulay,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad-  Africa  ?  It  was  impossible  that  success 

dieaaed,  from  philanthropic  feelings  no  could  attend  the  formation  of  any 

•  See  Macaulay's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  App.  pp.  48 — 57.  Port 
lliomton.  Sierra  Leone,  Aj>ril  14,  1807. 

t  Letter,  Macaulay  to  Ludlam,  "  Loudon,  November  I,  1807."— Endorseu 
SfCRcr. 
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tettlement  rtiled  by  Instructions  like 
these.  It  is  fall  time  thot  this  im» 
ferium  in  imperio  was  annihilated.  It 
IS  nnconstitutional^  it  is  dangerous^  it 
ia  disgraceful^  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  any  right^ordered  community. 

I  am,  howerer,  unwilling  to  beliere 
that  those  who  had  or  who  assumed 
Che  direction  of  African  afikirs  in  Great 
Britain,  wilfully  deoei?ed  this  country ; 
but  from  ignomnoe  or  obstinacy  they 
certainly  did  90.  They  continued  the 
deception  in  face  of  tlie  most  nointed 
infcNrmation  to  die  contrary,  ana  when, 
without  the  aid  of  such  testimony, 
their  total  want  of  ^mccess  and  their 
known  failure  in  ererv  agricultural 
scheme  and  pursuit,  ana  in  every  at- 
tempt io  spread  knowledge  beyond, 
nay  wiUiin,  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
colony,  should  have  taught  diem  that 
they  were  either  wrong  or  that  they 
were  deceived.  But  they  could  not 
bring  their  minds  to  acknowledge  their 
error.  The  deception  continued— the 
ddusion  increased — day  after  day^ 
month  following  month,  and  year  suc- 
ceeding ^ear,  the  mischief  proceeded, 
the  mania  rased— falsehood  was  pro- 
pagated— ^trudi  concealed.  Sierra  Le- 
one was  described  as  a  paradise,  where 
wickedness  and  ignorance  were  un^ 
known,*  the  slave  trade  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  Africa  was  already  ci- 
vilized, when  lo !  the  veil  is  torn,  as- 
under, and  it  is  found,  that  the  dave 
trade,  instead  of  being  diminished  ia 
auADBurLEi>— Africa  stands  the  same 
as  it  stood  fortv  years  ago,  and  Siena 
Leone  with  the  blacka  congregated 
there,  and  maintained  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense by  this  country,  produces 
Dothinff  nrom  its  soil— 4n  ftct,  it  has 
no  soil  fit  to  produce  any  valuable 
produoe,t  while  pestilence  so  irresist- 
ible and  destructive  dwells  in  the 
place,  that  no  skill  can  baffle  it,  no 
medicine  can  cure  it,  and  'no  human 
constitution  can  withstand  it !  The 
dvilixation  of  the  settlement  is  found 
to  be  a  phantom,  its  improvements  so 


many  dtpams,  its  industry  an  11 
tale,  and  only  the  extravagance  of  its 
expenditure  true.  From  authority 
which  cannot  be  controverted,'  from 
information  which  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, while  truth  is  adhered  to,  the 
facts  here  stated  have  been  placed  be- 
fore you  and  before  the  public. 

It  would  be  endless,  and  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  to  advert  to  the  numerous  in* 
stances  in  which  the  Reporter  of  the 
African  Institution  has  deceived,  or 
has  been  deceived.  The  following 
(see  the  18th  Report,  App.  page 
203)  extracted  from  a  narrative  pub- 
lished by  an  honest  unsuspecting 
Quaker,  who  had  visited  Sierra  Le- 
one in  18Si,  is  adduced  in  proof: 
**  Gboegx  Caulkeb,  a  nctive  man 
of  rank,  is  translating  into  another 
dialect  of  the  BuUam,  some  parts  of 
the  Scriptures."  Geoi^e,  however,  it 
would  appear,  did  not  long  continue 
at  this  laudable  employment,  for  in 
the  90th  Report,  page  86,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  **  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  (extent  twenty-six  mileft 
by  twenty  V\  were  seized  akd  sold 
by  the  Caulkera ;"  and  by  the  treaty 
concluded  between  General  Turner 
and  the  petty  chiefs  whom  he  had  at- 
tacked and  vanquished,  (concluded 
September  25th,  and  ratified  October 
5th  1825,)  we  find  that  this  same 
*'  George  S.  Cautker,  a  native  man  of 
rank,"  was  "  Chief  of  Tasso  and  Plan- 
tation Islands,"  and  one  of  the  moat 
notorious  slave->dealera  and  catchen 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  I  His  name 
stands  amongst  tbe  names  of  the  other 
chiefs  affixed  to  the  treaty,  he  beins 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  coula 
write!] 

That  the  elements  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  labour  abound  in 
Africa,  is  unquestionable.  The  Afri- 
can Institution,  in  their  2d  Report, 
enumerate  these  as  follows : — "  Cot- 
ton, with  the  mode  of  raising  which 
tree  the  natives  of  the  western  coast 


•  «  From  the  testimony  of  numerous  and  impartial  witnesses,  it  appears  that  the 
poor  uninstnicted  natives,  who  were  rescued  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships,  anil 
planted  in  that  land  of  ught,  and  truth,  and  liberty,  are  promptly  and  nntpiy 
rewarding  tb^  benevolent  labours  of  their  instnictora ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  tiie 
blessings  of  a  British  Constitution  both  in  Church  and  State,  transplanted  for  the 
Jint  time  into  the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa,  are,  from  the  root  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, bringing  fortli  the  blessed  fruits  of  honest  industry,  and  of  social  and  domestic 
comibrt*' — i6th  Rqxtrt  African  iTtsHtiUion,  p.  48. 

t  A  Box  of  this  soil  has,  I  am  informed,  heen  hrou||^t  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
You  may  therefore  ascertain  the  fact. 
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of  AlKca  nnt^  tfanost  uni9tr$alfy  no  proTed !  Thus  oar  eommerot  with  her 

muumied.**  **  Indigo,  which  growB  wUd  liat  been  increiutd  ! 

in  Almost  erery  purt  of  the  AArican  Why  is  this?    **  Want  or  Capi* 

ootst ;  ooflbe»  rice,  sugar-cane,  palm*  tal  and.Leisukv,"  says  the  African 

oQ,  beea-wax,  ivory,  dye-woods  of  vt-  Institution  Reporter  in  the  SOth  Re* 

lions  kinds,  timber  of  valnmble  de»  port,  page  80, ''Icceps  back  the  progress 

seriptums,  potash,  gumiSenegal,  Ma*  of  agriculture,    notwithstanding  the 

lagnetta  pqiper,  Cayenne  ditto--gin*  favour  shown  to  it  by  General  Tnr* 

ger,  castor  ou,  musk,  arrow-root,  tapi-  ner ;  and  among  the  many  other  de* 

oca,  tobsooo,  nutmeg,  cinnamon.  In*  mands  on  the  limited  means  of  the 

dian  com,  hides,  &c  &c.,  and  fruits  Colony,  sufficient  means  have  nol 

inniunerable.  Cochineal  and  silk  might  hitherto  existed  of  locating  the  vil* 

also  be  reared  there ;  and  gold  dust  lages  and  opening  plantations  in  the 

is  abundant  in  various  parts."    Ail  villages  under  experienced  cultivators, 

these  things  are  unquestionably  to  be  capable  of  devoting  and  superintend- 

found  in  various  ouarters  of  tropiotd  ing  the  growth  of  tropical  exportSi" 

Africa ;  and  according  to  the  Ist  Re-  **  Want  of  capital !"     This  is  impos* 

port  of  the  Institution,  pages  50  and  sible,  when    we    remember   that   a 

51,    ^*  as  the   settlement    of   Sierra  *'  TaoricAL  Free   Labour   Com* 

Leone  has  shown  that  not  only  provi*  fant,"  with  a  capital  of  four  mil* 

fions,  but  the  various  articles  of  ex-  lions,  was  formed  nearly  three  vears 

port  which  we  now  bring  from  the  ago,  in  order  to  carry  on  agricultuie 

West  Indies,  may  be  reared  on  the  in  this  their  favourite  spot !    Want 

African  coast ;"  and  as  "  it  has  i£f-  *^  of  leisure !"  What  mockery !  Why» 

mongiraied  Uiat  negroes  in  a  state  of  they  have  taken  thirty-five  years  to 

freedom  may  be  induced  to  labour  in  repose  and  to  think  upon  it,  which  is 

the  field ;" — so  it  was  to  have  been  ex-  surely  *'  leisure"  sufficient ! 

peeled  that  all  those  productions,  so  It  is  impossible  that  capital  can  be 

much  coveted  by  the  natives  of  the  wanting  in  a  place  so  patroni8ed,'->in 

temperate  sones,  would    have  been  a  place  where  cotton  grows  abundant, 

produced  abundant! v.  and  which,  according  to  the  7th  Re« 

With  such  an  unbounded  field  and  port,  p.  25,  when  brought  to  England, 

full  scope  before  us,  however,  still  no-  "  Mold  at  a  very  fair  price/*  and  for 

thing  has  been  done.    It  is  a  lament-  which  article  there  has  always  been  a 

able  fact,  that  our  trade  with  the  Afri-  most  extensive  demand*  Capital  could 

can  coast,  exclusive  of  the  traffic  for  not  be  wanting  to  carry  on  cultivation 

slaves,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1790,  in  a  settlement  where  indigo,  a  most 

was  greater  than  what  it  is  at  present,  valuable  article  of  commerce,  is  so 

The  African  Institution  Report  for  abundant,  that  it  grows  wild  even  in 

I8S6,  at  page  81,  states  the  import  of  the  streets  of  Freetown ;  and  which, 

gold  dust  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1885  when  once  planted,  can  scarcely  ever 

at  L.8U,000 ;    and  a  writer  in  the  be  rooted  out.    Capital  could  not  be 

Sierra  Leone  Gaaette  of  June  1 7th  wanting  to  employ  in  a  settlement, 

1896,  states,  the  gold  dust  exported  where,  according  to  the  9d  Report,  p. 

from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Britain  at  18,  "severalvarieties  of  coffee,  oneof 

from  L.80  to  L.  100,000.    The  ave«  a  kind  not  inferior,  it  is  supposed,  to 

lage  imports  from  the  whole  western  the  Mocha,  are  found  growing  wild 

coast  for  four  years,  ending  1885,  is  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone,"— 

L.184,337,  (Pari.  Papers    1885  and  so  superior  to  other  cofiee,  in  £uct, 

1886),  which  gifes  the  total  present  that  rsee  7th  Report,  p.  85)  in  the 

value  of  the  trade  at  L.884>,336.  From  Britisn  market  **  it  brought  a  very 

the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  high  price— lOls.  per  cwt.  or  50s. 

Privy  Council  of  1789,  on  the  African  higher  than  the  best  Jamaica !"  Yet, 

Slave  Trade,  we  find  that  the  imports  notwithstanding  this,  the  writer  in 

from  Africa  were  then  in  gold  dust  the    Sierra   Leone   Gazette    already 

L.800,000,   and   in  various  articles,  alluded    to,  candidly   admits,    that 

such  as  ivory,  &C&C.  about  L.  106, 000  the  only  cofiee  ever  exported  from 

more,  together  L.306,000,  or  above  *'  Sierra  Leone,  and  its  immediate 

L.8 1,000  more  than  it  m  at  the  pre*  neighbourhood,"  about  two  years  ago, 

sent  day.    Thiu  Africa  has  been  im-  to  Liverpool,  was  sovbad,  that  it  was 

11 
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sent  back  to  the  settlement  by  the 
flame  ship  which  brought  it  home. !  1* 

It  is  quite  impossible^  we  repeat^ 
that  capital  caD  be  wanting  in  an  Eng- 
lish settlement,  possessing  advantages, 
and  offering  such  profits  as  these.  The 
real  want  in  Sierra  Leone  is  industry, 
and  judgement  to  direct  it.  The  tmu 
is,  the  black  population  will  not  work. 
This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  want 
of  capital,  and  the  application  thereof, 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

The  timber  trade,  so  much  boasted 
of  by  certain  persons,  is,  in  reality, 
not  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  nor  the 
production  of  that  settlement.  It  is 
all  cut  without,  its  limits,  and  not  one 
individual  in  that  place  has  any  con- 
cern in  the  laborious  parts  thereof,  in 
any  manner  whatever.  **  The  estab- 
Ibhments  which  carry  it  on,"  says  the 
Beport  of  the  Slave  Commissioners  to 
Mr  Canning,  May  15th,  1824,  are 
**  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
from  Freetown.  These  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  black  persons — 
natives  of  the  River  and  Kroomen, 
Africans,  whose  country  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  about  the  fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  in  the  different  la- 
bours attendant  on  the  trade — such  as 
squaring  the  timber,  and  putting  it 
into  a  shape  proper  to  be  shipped, 
pafting  the  timber  to  the  timber-ships, 
and  working  in  boats  and  canoes.  On 
board  of  the  timber-ships,  employ- 
ment is  also  found  for  many  natives 
and  Kroomen ;  but  Kroomen  are 
mostly  employed  to  astut  the  sailors 
in  the  labour  of  taking  in  the  timber. 
The  natives  generaUy  unite  in  parties 
to  fell  the  timber,  to  prepare  it,  and 
to  raft  it  down  for  sale  to  the  differ- 
ent establishments.  Sometimes  a  do- 
zen natives  will  unite  for  these  pur- 


poses. At  other  times,  a  chief,  vr 
nead  man,  will  direct  aa  many  de- 
pendents and  POMESTIC  SLAVES  SS  he 

may  have,  to  fell  timber.  Of  the  tim- 
ber felled  in  this  manner,  a  part  la  re^ 
served  for  the  dependents  and  slaves, 
and  sold  forHheir  benefit;  the  most 
considerable  part,  of  course,  is  reser- 
ved for  the  chief." 

The  fact,  then,  stands  undeniable, 
that  the  Sierra  Leone  timber  is  cot 
where  a  state  of  slavery  is  general, 
and  by  slaves ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  Sir  George  CoUiers 
second  Annual  Report,  will  shew  that 
this  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on, 
occasions  an  enormous  destruction 
amongst  onr  gallant  seamen.  "  Of 
the  crews  of  the  timber-ships  visiting 
Bance  Island,  many  died;  for  these 
people  were  unaided  by  thai  relief  their 
Lorddiips  so  properly  and  so  liberally 
afford  his  Majesty's  ships,  by  the  in- 
valuable services  of  our  Kroomen,  and 

UNPROTECTED    BY     THOSE     HUMAME 

LAWS  which  were  formerly  in  force, 
when  exposed  to  the  same  climate,  in 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  by  which 
the  master  was  compelled  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  Kroomen,  or  native 
Africans,  to  relieve  his  crew,  alike 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  as  from 
the  pouring  rains.  The  sailor  in  the 
merchant-ships,  is  now  frequently 
compelled  to  work  at  all  hours,  cm  all 
days,  and  in  all  weathers ;  and  lastly, 
unfurnished  as  the  King's  seaman  is 
with  a  blanket- dress,  perspiration  u 
suddenly  checked  by  a  tornado,  or  the 
periodical  rains;  fever  is  thus  gene* 
rated,  and  death  ensuev.  Merchant 
seamen  have  appealed  tome,  not  only 
at  Sierra  Leone,  but  to  leeward,  for 
redress  to  well-founded  complaints  of 
hard  usage  and  overwobk.    I  could 


*  The  following  list  of  exports  by  the  Duchess  of  RicbmoDd  from  Greenock, 
February  9tb,  will  show  that  Coffee  is  exported  from  this  countiy  to  the  placet 
and  also  show  us  the  nature  of  the  exports  to  it  from  this  country  :— 

^'  Feb.  9'  Duchess  of  Richmond,  M^Glaahao,  to  Sierra  Leone,  with  14  caaka  ooa. 
44  barrels  strong  ale  (botded),  8  caake  45  cwt  cod  fish,  6  hhds.  7411  lbs.  tobacco,  10 
bags  1146  lbs.  coffee,  2  pipes  4  puncheons  16  hhds.  943  gallons  rum,  230  gallons 
brandy,  158  gallons  geneva,  90  gallons  French  red  wine,  30  casks  48.  2.  18.  crushed 
lump,  and  24.  1.  25.  bastard  refined  sugar,  84  packages  4480  lbs.  gunpowder,  1 1  crates 
1  case  70  chests  140  caski  1  bale  204  hampers  31  boxes  3  trunks  10  firkins,  5.  1.  j^ 
^t  glass,  12}  banels  strong  ale  (bottled)  100  cwt.  potatoes,  1314  yards  printed  cot- 
tons,  277  lbs.  paper,  6733  lbs.  soap,  120  cwt.  salt,  T  galls,  pickles,  400  gross  tobacco 
pipes,  400  lbs.  slops,  200  lbs.  tinware,  2610  nieces  earthenware,  150  empty  jars,  12 
cwt  bacon  and  9  cwt  mutton  hams,  4  cwt  cheese,  6  cwt  butter,  40  lbs.  mustard, 
^00  lbs.  haberdashery,  30  lbs.  corks,  3  doien  hats,  16  brla.  red  and  50  tirkins  white 
herrings,  10  barrels  pork,  7  horses,  3  boats,  loose  60  tons  coals.*' 
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obIj  refer  tbe  eases  of  these  men  to 
the  ooDsideratioii  of  the  tnsgjstracy  of 
Siercm  Leone,  where  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  private  connexions  or  interest  with 
the  trade  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  JUDGEMENT  oiten"!  SwAk  are 
the  magisterial  decisions  given  in  this 
land  "  of  light,  and  truth,  and  li- 
herty"!! 

It  has  heen  shown,  that  in  an  agri- 
coltaTml,  in  a  commercial,  in  a  geogra- 
phical, and  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Sierra  Leone  is  tbe  most  injudicious 
spot  that  oould  have  been  pitched  up* 
on  in  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  to  spread  industry  and  d- 
Tifisation  throughout  that  vast  conti- 
ftent*  It  is  completely  shut  up  from 
any  communication  with  the  more 
powerful  civilixed  states  and  cultiva- 
ted eountries  in  the  interior.  St 
Maby's,  on  the  Gambia,  is  a  more 
commanding  station  in  everjr  point  of 
view«  Still  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  any 
point  in,  or  near,  the  Bight  of  Benin 
and  Blafra,  and,  in  point  of  insalubri- 
ty, it  is  inferior  only  to  Sierra  Leone. 
"  The  Ishmd  of  St  Mary's,"  savs  Sir 
George  Collier,  ''upon  which  Bathurst, 
Uie  capital,  is  rising,  is  a  barren  sandy 
spot,  in  many  places  scarcely  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  indeed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  evidently  thrown  up  by 
tlie  force  of  the. surf  on  the  sea- shore, 
and  appears  composed  of  large  beds  of 
shells,  principally  the  African  cockle. 
The  Island  osr  St  Mary's  y&  diridedfrom 
the  mainland  by  one  or  two  swampy 
dre^s,  which  overflow  during  the  8ea-< 
ton  of  heavv  rains.  Of  the  hatltfainess 
of  St  Mary  s,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say 
any  thing."  Such  are  tne  spots  in 
Africa  in  which  we  have  unfortunate- 
ly pitched  our  tents !  Instead  of  fly- 
ing from  dens  of  disease,  we  seem  to 
seek  them  out  as  our  proper  places  of 
abode* 

For  the  Beporter  of  the  African  In- 
stitution to  speak  about  the  healthiness 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  really  an  insult  to 
human  understanding.  The  fearful 
mortality  ctf  the  last  few  years  is  most 
hideous,  most  distressing,  and  most 
appalling.  According  to  a  return  late- 
ly published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (Par.  Pap.  No.  7,  nresent 
session,)  1607  Europeans  had  been 
sent  out  between  December  S4,  1823, 
and  December  24,  1825.  To  ihe  end 
of  1K85,  the  deaths  amongst  them 
amounted  to  922,  while  the  last  year 
was  still  more  fatal.    Sir  Geoige  Col- 


lier, who  wishes  to  say  every  thing 
that  is  favourable  of  the  place,  is  com- 
pelled to  speak  thus  of  it  (Second  Be- 
port) : — "  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone 
IS  always  bad," and  to  confess,  that  ''of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  arriv- 
ing from  the  West  Indies,  few  escaped 
death."  "A swamp/' ssys  he,  ''of  con- 
siderable extent,  lies  to  the  west  of 
Freetown  (the  capital),  and  produces 
exhalatidtas  in  the  sicicly  season,  most 
destructive  of  health  and  life ; — It  may 
be  considered  too  much  to  speak  of 
Sierra  Leone  as  ever  absolutely  nealth- 
ful.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
the  sun  striking  on  the  ground  with 
his  vertical  power,  the  vapours  from 
the  vegetable  matter  overrunning  the 
streets  is  so  perceptible,  that  in  draw- 
ing breath,  /  have  felt  I  was  inhaling 
a  vapour  which  I  could  but  compare 
to  Gas  from  Coal."  ! ! 

To  look  for  health  in  a  spot  like 
this  is  madness.    From  what  cause  it 

Iiroceeds,  I  know  not ;  but  the  ^ti- 
ence  generated  in  Sierra  Leone  is  of 
the  most  deadly  and  irresistible  kind. 
Indigo,  when  it  becomes  putrid,  is 
known  to  be  most  pernicious  to  human 
life ;  and  this  plant  grows  wild  and  in 
abundance  in  the  streets — ^if  streets 
they  may  be  called — of  Freetown.  The 
poison  of  some  vegetables,  and  of  some 
snakes,  kills  by  dissolring  tbe  Uood 
of  the  unhappy  victims.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  pestilence  generated  in 
Sierra  I<eone  is  a  poison  of  this  de- 
scription, for  so  it  acts,  and  so  it  acted 
in  that  fatal  fever,  which,  brought  from 
its  fatal  shores  to  Grenada  in  the  year 
1792,  by  the  ship  Haukey,  desolated 
all  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  blood  dissolved,  and  death 
rapidly  ensued ;  and  so  inveterate  was 
the  disorder,  that  after  losing  her 
crew — three  or  four  times  replaced-— 
the  vefstl  was  burnt  in  the  river 
Thames.  A  similar  fate  had  nearly 
befallen  his  Majesty's  ship  Bonn  only 
a  few  years  ago,  from  a  similar  cause. 
Once  nxed  in  a  place,  this  pestilence 
caiinot  be  eradicated — ^no  medicine  can 
cure  it,  and  no  constitution  can  with^ 
stand  it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  notice  this 
part  of  my  subject  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  nrom  a  dark  attempt  which 
was  lately  made  by  an  individual,  Mr 
M.  Foster,  London,  connected,  it  is 
presumed,  "  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
interest"  with  Uie  spot,  to  dcc^^ive  and 
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to  mislead  (but  whether  from  %no- 
rsDce  or  design,  I  know  not,)  a  very 
active  and  intelligent  member  of  Par« 
liament  (Mr  Hume)  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  place,  and  who, 
with  and  on  the  authority  of  his  Sierra 
Loone  correspondent ''  C/'  a  ''  rum- 
proof  settler  in  the  colony,  ha9  ven- 
tured to  state,  that  the  numerous  deaths 
which  have  lately  taken  place  amongst 
our  brave  troops  were  occasioned  by 
their  dissipated  conduct,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  ^*  DRINKING  &UH." 

A  more  scandalous  libel  on  the  me- 
mory of.  brave  men,  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  an  irrational  philanthropy, 
was  never  penned,  and  tue  libel  comes 
with  aggravated  insult  from  the  pen 
of  that  anonymous  correspondent,  who, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  supplies  the 
troops  with  that  rum,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, kills  them  so  fust.  The  officers, 
it  is  well  known,  were  all  young  men  of 
character  and  consequence,  who  were 
deceived  by  the  gav  descriptions  of  the 
settlement  inserted  in  the  various  phi- 
lanthropic periodicals  which  are  chain- 
ed to  ito  cause ;  but  every  syllable  of 
which,  fatal  experience,  as  some  of  the 
survivors  have  told  me,  taught  them 
was  false. — ^These  officers  had  volun- 
tered  from  regiments  of  the  line.  Some 
of  the  privates  were  indeed  recruited 
from  convict  depots,  or  were  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  guilty  of  ve- 
nial offences  in  different  regiments, 
and  whose  punishment  was  commuted 
to  a  service  in  Sierra  Leone:  still 
both  descriptions  of  characters  were  too 
good  for  the  place.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  privates  were  vo- 
lunteers from  regiments  of  the  line, 
such  as  the  8th  or  King's  regiment 
The  Queen's  regiment,  the  7th  or 
Royal  Fusileers,  &c.  &c.,  all  men  of 
excellent  characters,  and  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
bled  and  conquered  at  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  and  Waterloo ;  and  who,  find- 
ing themselves  thrown  amidst  a  mise- 
rable population  of  savages,who  lookeil 
down,  and  are  taught  to  look  down, 
upon  all  white  men  with  contempt  and 
disdain,  died  of  broken  hearts  under  the 
first  attack  ofthe  pestilence  of  theplace.* 
Often,  says  an  informant,  has  the  tear 


stood  in  my  eyes  whai  I  perceived  tlie 
tear  standing  in  the  eyes  of  those  Bri« 
tish  soldiers,  while,  nnking  under  dis- 
ease, they  looked  around  and  remem- 
bered what  they  had  been  and  what 
they  had  become. 

As  disease  cut  off  theparents— fiither 
and  mother  alike,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  situation  of  the  orphan  white  chil- 
dren became  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
The  number  of  these  was  very  consi- 
derable, because,  when  the  Royal  Af- 
rican Corps  went  out,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  the  same  proportion  of  fe- 
males'with  them  that  is  allowed  for  re- 
giments going  to  India,  which  is  double 
what  is  permitted  on  any  other  service. 
When  deprived  of  their  mothers,  the 
soldiers  in  the  barracks,  on  many  occa- 
sions, acted  as  dry  nurses,  and  repeated 
instances  occurred, where  these  poor  or- 
phans were  during  the  night  laid  down 
at  the  doors  of  the  officers'  quarters, 
who,  to  their  honour,  did  everything 
that  was  possible  to  relieve  them,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  more  than  they 
could  well  afford.  By  subscriptions 
collected  amongst  them,  black  nurses 
were  hired  at  very  high  wages ;  but  if 
these  were  not  paid  to  the  hour,  the 
children  were  found  exposed  before  the 
officers'  quarters ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of 
these  black  females,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  orphans  died.   One  ser- 

Seant  had  a  wife  and  two  fine  chil- 
ren,  both  girls.  He  catched  the  fever. 
In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  he  died.  His  wife  quickly 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  Tne  two 
young  children  were  left  totally  desti- 
tute. They  were  given  out  to  blacks 
to  nurse,  generously  supported  by  the 
officers,  but,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, in  a  short  time  they  both  died, 
the  black  females  only  regarding  them 
as  a  source  of  making  money ;  yet,  for 
the  sad  fate  of  those  wretched  whites 
not  a  sigh  is  heard  nor  a  tear  shed  in 
Britain.  Their  fate  is  never  heard  of. 
Their  miseries  are  passed  over  as  un- 
deserving of  notice.  The  human  being 
must  be  blacky  to  rouse  the  sympathies 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  those  who  dote 
on  the  place. 
One  cause  of  this  great  sickness  and 


*  The  black  population  of  Sierra  Leone  beh'eve  and  state  that  the  DEvil  is 
WHITE,  exactly  ofthe  size  of  a  fuil«bodied  white  soldier  of  the  Iloynl  African  Corps; 
and  at  their  select  meetings,  tliey  bmg  bow  they  can  crush  and  trample  (he  Devil 
under  their  feet ! 
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Mortality  amoogirt  our  trooM,  was  the 
wretched  state  <n  the  barracks,  if  these 
desenre  the  name,  constructed  for  their 
aoooiniDodation.  The  mooey  which 
had  beeD  set  aside  for  building  them^ 
had*  like  ocher  sums  of  public  money, 
beeo  squandered  or  misapplied  to  other 
purposes,  the  consequences  of  which 
were,  that  the  building  for  the  ao* 
•ommodation  of  the  troops  was  in 
such  a  dilapidated  state,  that  during 
the  wet  season  their  abode  was  ankle*- 
deep  in  mud !  When  the  reinforce- 
ments with  General  Turner  arrived, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  accommoda- 
tion for  them,  and  150  men  were,  in 
sonsequence,  despatched  to  the  Gam- 
bia. New  barracks  were  hastily  erect- 
ed, die  materials  for  which  had  been 
sent  out  from  this  country,  but  even 
these  were  by  no  means  abodes  fit  for 
sofih  a  climate.  Inaroomperhapsabout 
twenty-four  feet  by  twenty,  two  offi- 
cers would  be  found  pi^^ging  toge- 
dier,  their  beds  regularly  drenched 
during  the  night  by  the  torrents  of 
nin;  sndas  they  could  not  msnage 
without  a  fire,  their  grate  was  a 
whedhanow  made  of  iron,  placed  in 
•  room  without  any  visible  aperture 
for  the  smoke  to  escape.  In  a  lower 
room,  next  the  one  set  apart  as  a  can- 
teen-room, tweniy^iwo  white  soldiers 
were  quartered.  In  the  shtM-t  space  of 
six  weeks,  not  one  of  them  remained 
a&ve  1.  Such  fearful  scenes  of  mortality 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
continued  to  be  amused,  and  delight- 
ed, and  gulled,  with  feeling  narratives 
about  the  conversion  and  the  faith  of 
sisterB  Julia,  and  Lucinda,  and  Chai^« 
lotte  and  Josephine,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently knowing  to  counterfeit  a  devo- 
tion which  they  never  felt,  and  to  pro- 
fess a  belief  in  terms  which  it  was  be- 
ymid  their  limited  conceptions  to  coi  - 
pr^end,  trudging  about  idle,  as  sista 
Julia  did,  with  a  child  slung  on  ha 
back,  the  father  of  which  she  honest- 
ly adcnowledged  she  never  professed 
to  know! 

Deluded  and  deceived,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  by  false  and  fabulous 
narratives,  several  respectable  officers 
took  out  with  them  their  amiable 
wives,  white  ladies  of  feeling  and  edu- 
cation. How  fearful  was  their  disap- 
pointment, when  they  found  them- 
adres  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  ^- 
cel  of  stinking  African  savages,  with- 
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out  aloneat  a  single  rational  idea,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  looked  down  upon 
these  British  laiUes  with  contempt^ 
and  as  beings  of  an  inferior  race !  Se- 
veral of  them  died  miserable,  aiH 
others,  whose  husbands  could  affurd 
it,  if  they  survived  a  few  days  till 
an  opportunity  offisred,  were  sent  haid^ 
by  tnem  to  EngLind.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Mrs  Waring  came  out  with 
her  husband,  i'a  the  Romney,  of  fifiy 
guns.  In  three  days  afterwards  she 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  fly  from 
the  place.  Her  husband  is  since  dead. 
Foor  Mrs  Morgan's  fate  was  more  la- 
mentable. Her  husband  and  herself 
were  cut  off  almost  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  a  young  infant  friendlesa  and 
unprotected.  Of  the  misery  into  which 
these  unfortunates  were  involved^  I 
adduce  the  following  instanoes,  sup- 
pressing names,  that  I  may  not  opts 
anew  the  wounds  of  weeping  relatives* 
A  young  gentleman,  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  an  ensi^  in  the  2d  West 
India  regiment,  had,  m  July  1895, been 
missed  trom  parade  for  two  day^  Ob 
inouiry,  it  was  stated  that  he  was  un- 
well. One  of  his  soldiers  became 
guide  to  his  quarters  in  Freetown. 
There  the  poor  noy  was  found  lyii^in 
a  corner  or  a  small  room,  on  a  thin 
mattress;  no  bed,  his  dressing-gown 
being  his  only  covering, — destitute  of 
everything.  A  careless  blsck  woman 
attended  on  him  as  nurse,  at  the  rata  of 
7s.  sterling  per  day,  his  own  pay  be- 
ing .5s.  3d. !  He  was  in  a  delirium  of 
fever,  and  not  expected  to  survive 
another  night  His  situation  was  im- 
mediately made  known  to  that  good 
and  excellent  msn,  Staff-Surgeon  Stu- 
art, who  had  him  promptly  removed, 
and  taken  care  off.  He  recovered. 
One  week's  attendance  of  his  black 
nurse  would  have  swallowed  up  hia 
whole  wardrobe.    Lieut.  —  lost 

his  wife.  They  were  both  ill  toge- 
ther. The  unfeeling  nurse  who  at- 
tended them  insisted  upon  payment 
0  her  wages,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  day, 
oefore  the  body  of  the  rooa  lady 
Was  CO  id  ! !  Such  is  a  feeble  outline 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  sons  and 
dau«;hters  of  Britain,  for  and  amidst 
African  Fret*  Labour ! 

To  show  the  ravages  of  disease  oa 
that  fatal  and  worthless  coast,  I  ad- 
duce the  names  of  offlceffs  who  died 
Uiere  between  October  1 834  and  Af  arch 
1896.    The  army  list  will  show  wh«- 


ther  I  am  correct  or  incorrect  *  But 
these  are  not^  all.  The  army  list  for 
Deoemher,  and  the  puhlic  prints,  add 
the  following  names  to  the  fatal  scroll 
of  oflScers  cut  off,  viz.: — Morgnn, 
Gregt;,  Nett,  Godwin,  Wise,  Cooke, 
Macdonnell,  PerceTal ;  and  hesides  all 
these,  there  died  at  Sierra  Leone  in 
the  course  of  a  few  mouths  subsequent 
to  March  last  year,  no  fewer  than 
seven  medical  gentlemen !  viz. : — Dr 
Cartan^  physician;  Dr  Cahill,  M.D. 
dep.  assist,  surg.  R.4.C. ;  Assist  Surg. 
Regan,  do.  do. ;  Hosp.  Assist.  John 
Boag ;  do.  do.  Mark  Stewart ;  Assist. 
Surg.  Creighton,— and  another ! 

hook,  at  this  appalling  iist,  and  let 
the  boldest  champion  of  pestilence  and 
death  say  what  advantage  either  this 
nation  or  Africa  reap  from  this  hor- 
rid waste  of  human  life!  Most  of 
these  brave  men  thus  prematurely 
cut  off,  were  the  chief  or  the  only 
support  of  parents, — wirlows,  helpless 
children,  and  helpless  sisters.  To  ob- 
tain the  means  to  support  these>  they 
ivere  tempted  to  accept  promotion, 
and  to  proceed  to  this  fatal  coast. 

It  has  been  denied,  in  a  tone  the 
most  arrogant  and  in  terms  the  most 
confident,  that  the  whip  is  used  as  an 
incentive  to  labour  amongst  the  libe- 
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rated  Africans  in  that  princely  settle- 
ment But  wherever  they  labour  it 
is  so.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  been 
any  length  of  time  in  the  place,  know 
their  *' rights'*  too  well  to  do  any 
work,  but  those  who  are  newly  caught 
and  lately  landed  work  under  the  rod. 
What  I  state  is  capable  of  proof.  Du- 
ring the  early  part  of  1826,  I  am 
informed,  by  one  who  witnessed  the 
fact,  that  a  white  superintendent  and 
two  men  belonging  to  the  African 
corps,  with  subordinate  black  drivers 
unaer  these,  ail  armed  with  fjohips^ 
such  as  are  used  in  the  West  Indies 
to  punish  slaves  guilty  of  offences, 
stood  over  the  libera te<i  Africans  em- 
ployed on  the  Government  works,  and 
compelled  the  blacks  to  labour,  by  ap- 
plying the  whips  to  their  backs,  and 
with  much  severity,  whenever  they 
began  to  idle ;  nor  would  these  blacks 
labour  without  such  coercion.  The 
names  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
white  drivers,  I  hold  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  nor  is  my  information  confined 
to  one  instance.  What  was  carried  on 
iu  Si*jrra  Leone  for  many  months,  can 
scarcely  be  a  secret.  The  work  which 
these  Negroes  were  set  to  perform, 
was  carrying  upon  their  heads  bricks, 
iron  pillars,  timbers,  &c  for  the  new 
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Age. 

AfHca. 

*  James  Chnhoiro,  Major,  R.  A.  C.    • 

32 

10  years. 

Thomas  Burton,  Lt       .         .         .         .        •. 

28 

4  months. 

P.  J.  De  Barueltir,  Capt 

30 

7  do. 

Fatt  Cannody,  Ensign,           .         .         .         . 

19 

6  do. 

Robert  Smith,  do.           .         .        .         .        . 

18 

6  do. 

Charles  Lizars,  Lt                  . '      . 

23 

8  do. 

20 

5  do. 

Jonas  Oxley,  Lt             .... 

40 

7  do. 

Colin  Oxley,  Volunteer,  son, 

17 

5  do. 

H.  Wm.  Orahaon,  Lt 

34 

7  do. 

George  Fosa,  Lt.             .... 

19 

9  da 

John  Stapleton,  Lt. 

20 

7  do. 

Philip  Splain,  Lt             .... 

24 

8  do. 

William  Ross,  Capt 

27 

12  do. 

Duncan  Robertson,  Lt            ... 

20 

13  do. 

Charles  Gordon,  Ensign, 

20 

4  do. 

Charles  Turner,  Major- General, 

53 

134  «lo. 

17 
15 

m 

Donald  Turner,  Volunteer,      . 

mmm 

Thomas  Inglia,  Deputy  Inspector,  . 

42 

7  do. 

Henry  Paterson,  Hosp.  Staff, 

24 

5  do. 

22 

6  do. 

J,  W.  Grant,  h.  p.  Act  B.  Major, 

27 

5  do. 

Lt  W.  O.  Aitchison,  R.  MaHnes,   . 

28 

13  do. 

J.  W.  Wbily,  D.  Com.  Gen. 

26 

4  do. 

J.  Monro  Kennedy,  Com.  Clerk, 

19 

9  do. 

25 

3  do. 

25 

2  da 

Gfoiye  Huntley,  Ens.  R.  A.    . 

17 

4  da 
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baiTftcks,  from  the  shore  up  to  the  top 
of  A  hill,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile 
and  a  half;  the  latter  part  of  which 
distance^  beyond  Fort  Thornton,  rises 
probably  with  an  elevation  of  56  de- 
crees. This  labour  was  performed 
from  morning  to  night  each  day,  the 
diivers  constantly  following  them, 
each  in  his  respeetive  station.* 

Besides  the  application  of  the  whip 
as  an  incentive  to  labour,  flagellation, 
without  any  law  to  limit  the  applica- 
tiott,  is  the  common  punishment  for 
Negroes  oiFending  in  tne  place.  They 
are  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  and  whipped 
through  Freetown,  or  bound  to  a  stoke 
at  a  particular  spot,  and  generally  with 
an  enormous  cat-o'-nine-tails.  Besides 
this,  the  liberated  Africans  who  have 
neglected  their  duty,  or  committed 
petty  thefts,  are  formed  into  gangs, 
chained  two  and  two  together  by  the 
neck,  and  in  that  situation  compelled 
to  labour  under  the  whip,  the  persons 
following  them  being  4^nijitd  with 
the  name  of  *'  Constables,"  that 
they  may  be  separated  and  distin- 
guished from  West  India  sinners! 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  large  new  church 
was  some  time  sgo  built  in  Freetown. 
It  stands  unfinished,  with  only  the 
roof  and  the  bare  walls.  In  this  state 
it  has  nevertheless  cost  this  deluded 
country  above  L.50,000 !  This  build- 
ing, this  church,  is  converted  into  a 
common  market-place,  wherein  the 
blacks  of  all  classes  assemble  to  hold 
their  markets  and  to  sell  their  provi- 
sions and  their  wares ;  and  wiUdn  the 
walls  of  this  spacious  building,  Ne- 
groes guilty  of  minor  offences  are 
daily  tied  up  and  publicly  flogged, 
while  its  walls  resound  with  their  cries! 
The  hour  when  those  punishments 
are  inflicted,  is  generally  before  ten 
a.  M.  Independent  of  this  horrid  pro- 
fanation of  a  building  intended  as  a 
Temple  to  God,  I  must  remark,  that 
it  is  a  building  rather  too  expensive  to 
turn  into  a  whipping  area  and  public 
market-place ! 

Would  I  could  have  stopped  at  this 
point ;  but  more  remains  to  be  told. 
While  those  in  this  country  the  most 
deeply  connected  by  "  the  ties  of  blood 


and  interest"  with  the  sinless  place, 
were  loudly  and  daily  railing  against 
foreign  nations,  for  purchasing  Ncgroea 
and  carrying  away  these  from  their 
native  country,  and  falsely  accusing 
the  free  population  of  our  West  India 
colonies,  of  violating  the  laws  of  their 
country  by  carrying  on  a  slave  trade, 
— ^while  these  champions  of  the  Sierra' 
Leone  **  interest"  were  busily  ei^- 
ged  in  such  work,  it  is  a  fact,  that  a 
real  slave  trade  was  carried  on  in  Sierra 
liCone,  and  its  dependencies,  by  the 
purchasing  from  the  native  chiefs  in 
the  interior,  young  and  beautiful  Afri- 
can black  girls,  by  great  men  in  these 
settlements,   to    make    concubines-^ 
slaves  to  their  lust.    In  numerous  in- 
stances this  has  been  the  case.    Jt  is 
nothing  thought  of.     The  price  ia 
about  thirty  dollars  each,  paid  for  in 
rum,  gunpowder,    beads,  baft,  &c* 
taken  very  likely  from  the  retail  shop 
of  the  calumniator  of  our  brave  troops, 
the  anonymous  correspondent  ^C.," 
who  writes  in    the  Gazette  of   the 
place.   The  liberated  African  girls  are 
generally  so  very  ugly,  that  the  great 
'  think  them  below  their  regard,  and 
consequently  Africa,  to  a  distance,  is 
ransacked    by  slave    merchants,  for 
girls  of  the  description  above  alluded 
to,  to  gratify  the  pleasures  of  some  of 
Africa  s  mightv  lords.    Start  not,  sijr 
—such  is  the  fact.   In  the  place  esta- 
blished to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
in  that  alone,  of  all  the  Britiah  do* 
minions,  has  a  Loriajide  slave  trade 
been  carried  on,  since  that  traffic  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  laws  of  our  couur 
try  !     I  am  well  aware  that  the  F.uri- 
tans  of  the  place  will  deny  the  facts, 
or  call  such  purchases  *'  ransoming 
natives,"  in  order  to  civilize  them  ; 
but  names  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  de- 
nial obliterate  truth ;  and  as  to  the 
system  of  prostitution  which  the  few 
goodly  captured  African  girls  are  sub- 
jected to,  both  within  and  without 
that  horrible  place,  it  is  too  odioua 
and  disgusting  ever  to  be  named. 

That  you  are  to  meet  with  such  de* 
tails  in  ofl^cial  despatches  to  Govern* 
ment,  and  in  despatches  and  retuma 
laid  before  Parliament,  is  not  to  be 


*  The  fact  that  a  Missionary  flogged  a  Negro  boy  to  death ;  that  the  Reverend  Mr 
Johnson  flogged  most  severely  a  fine  boy,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Sego,  placed  under 
his  care,  anu  that  a  person  in  authority  flogged  another  Negro  boy  so  severely  that 
he  died— facts  notorious  in  Sierra  Leone— prove  most^incontestably  that  the  whip 
ia  a  legal  instrument  of  punishment  in  Sierra  I^one;  for  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  individuals  moving  in  the  rank  of  the  gentlemen  just  menlioocd,  coul^ 
act  illegally. 
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looked  fon  .  The  actorg  in  such  aoenes 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  tb-st  to 
make  them  public.     Wh«:re  British 
lawa  and  moral  principles  are  so  vio* 
latfd,  we  cannot  surely  be  surprised 
that  concealment  and  deception  are 
added  to  the  black  roll.    What  will 
the  British  I..egislatare  ray  to  proceed- 
ings like  these — to  conduct  like  this? 
interest  chiefly  leads  men  to  this 
fatal  spot,  aiid  immediate  personal  in- 
terest and  gain ;  but  the  general  inte- 
rest of  the  place,  or  of  this  country, 
is  not  the  object  always  and  only  kept 
in  view.  Unbending  uprightness  soon 
becomes  disgusted  with  we  spot,  and 
leaves  it  as  soon  as  it  possiDlv  can. 
Governor  Ludlam,  in  his  letter  already 
quoted,  by  warning  us  against  what 
Might  not  to  be,  tells  us,  in  very  forci- 
ble language, .  the  system  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  place  previous  to  1807 : 
**  If  unprincipled  men/'  says  he,  **  be 
sent  out  to  make  a  fortune,  partly  by 
oppressing  the  jpeofjle,  partly  by  flee- 
cing the  pubhc ;  if  we  be  aDowed  to 
femain  so  weak,  and  the  influence  of 
the  government  so  low,  as  oocasion- 
•lly  to  revive  the  hopes  of  our  fo« 
reigQ  and  domestic  enemies,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  money  and  lives  that 
have  been,  and  may  hereafter  he,  spent 
upon  the  colony,  will  be  wastea  in 
vain."— General  Turner,  nearly  twen- 
ty years  afterwards,  shows  us  that  a 
imilttr  pernicious  system  was  still  at 
work,  and  still  ruled  in  Sierra  Leone. 
lo  one  of  the  laat  despatches  which  he 
wrote,  (Jan.  85,  1826,)  he  proceeds 
thus :  **  I  must  also  submit  to  your 
Lordship's  consideration,  the  very  in- 
§de(piate  provision  which  is  made  for 
CONTROLLING  the  expcHscs  of  this 
•stablidiment  (liberated  Africans)  ;  I 
am  obliged  to  approve,  sign,  and  be- 
come responsible  for  all  the  expendi- 
ture and  accounts  of  n  these  people, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can 
examine  into  these  matters^  which  are 
•0  very  vo/tfrntnom.    Your  Lordship 
vnll  perceive  from  the  annexed  account, 
that  even  with  the  little  time  which  I 
have  been  able  to  devote  to  it,  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  a  saving  of 
ONE- HALF  upon  the  average  of  five 
years,  or  upwards  of  L.7000  a-year, 
upon  the  money  alone  issued  here, 
wi^oiit  reference  to  the  stores  from 
Eng^nd,  aklMmgh  ^e  numbers  in  the 
eelony  must  be  greater  than  in  any 
farmer  year,  as  2400  new  Nbgeoxs 
were  landed  from  die  slave  ships  du- 
ring the  year,  a  number  &r  exceed- 


ing ttny  of  the  veara^  quoted.  Year 
Lordship  will  also  perceive,  that  1 
have  reauced  the  number  receiving 
rations  one- half.  I  feel  greatly 
anxious  about  the  responsibility  of  my 
being  considered  pubnc  accountant  ta 
this  department ! 

All  comment  on  these  words  would 
be  superfluous.  He  who  runs  may 
read,  and  learn  from  them  what  panes 
in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  why  such  a  sink 
of  extravagance,  and  a  system  of  im- 
becility ana  foUy,  are  supported  and  de« 
fended  by  individuals  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  not  difficult  to  discover.  In 
the  late  contest  with  the  Ashanteea, 
beef  received  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops  was  diarged,  as  I  nave  been 
informed,  as  high  as  16s.  and  17b. 
per  lb. !  Owing  to  the  want  of  judg- 
ment and  foresight,  the  vessela  carry- 
ing the  bullocks  would  be  detained  by 
winds  and  currents  for  months,  when 
probably  not  three  out  of  forty  aur- 
vived,  and  the  troops  were  required 
to  pay  the  sdling-prioe  of  the  forty 
fbr  the  three  killed  for  their  use ! 

The  undeviating  object  and  aim  of 
the  leader  of  the  African  Institution 
was,  as  we  learn  fhnn  their  Second. 
Report,  p.  S8,  ''  to  consolidate  the 
whole  of  our  AfHcan  settlements  un- 
der one  government,  and  to  conatitnte 
a  Presidency,"  which  was  to  be  fixed 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  fiital  advice  wai^ 
followed,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  instantly  were,  that  we  were 
involved  in  a  moody  war  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  barbaroua  tribes 
inWestemAfrica^the  result  of  which 
has  hitherto  tended  to  disgrace,  not 
to  honour  this  country,  and  to  endui- 
ger  all  our  power  in  Africa.  Associa- 
ted with  savages,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  witness,  and  to  support, 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  unequal- 
led in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
In  ouK  late  battle  with  the  A^Jti^np^^ 
in  which  we  claim  the  victory—''  No 
prisoners,"  says  an  eye-witness,  *' were 
^keii,  but  as  they  teU  they  were  put 
to  death.  Happy  those  whose  suffer- 
ings were  short.  In  vain  the  gentle- 
men implored  them  to  hold  their 
hand,  or  at  least  to  kill  them  outright. 
Sous  WE&K  RiFPxn  UP  and  Acaoss 

TRB   BS^Ly,-AKD    PLUNGING    THUS 
HANBS  IK,   THSr  TORS   TRB    HBAST 

raoM  ITS  SEAT,  pouring  the  blood  on 
the  ground  as  a  libatiok  to  thk 

OOOn  FORTUNE   OF  THK  EngLISH  !  ! 

Other^when  they  saw  their  own  fHends 
weltering  in  their  Uood,  would  give 
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tlieiu  a  bkv  tai  dw  breast  or  head  to  bccomlag  the  fathars  of  wkito  fiuni* 

tiniiiiialo  their  mhery  !"    Wearied  Ua,  aikd  thereby  feeling  the  endear* 

with  butchery,  our  black  allies  reser-  medts  of  domestic  life.  Those  whitea 

yed  some  thousands  of  the  Ashantee  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  sunrive  a 

captives,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves  to  few  years,  acquire  all  the  slovenliness 

the  foreign  slave  ships.    The  Sierra  and  much  of  the  indolence  and  ex* 

l^eoDe  Gaxette  of  the  S25th  of  Novem«  treme  vulgarity  of  the  African  female 

ber  admits  these  damning  facts.    Our  house-keepers  whom  they  are  com- 

~MeB,  says  that  Uack  oracle,  *'  mere-  pelled  to  employ,  and  with  whiMoa  alone 


ly  chased  the  enemy  dear  off  the  field  they  can  associate  in  hoursof  relaxation. 

of  battle,  and  then  returned  to  the  No  union  between  a  white  man  and  an 

plunder— Mu ansa — and  consigning  to  unlettered  African  negress  can  ever 

slavery  those  wretched  victims ; — ^it  take  place,  but  such  as  saps,  not  Gon« 

does  not  appear  that  w  t  had  sufficient  sohdates,  the  basis  of  human  society  and 

control  to   prevent  even  the  selling  of  social  order.    There  is  not  in  Siena 

into  slavery  those  of  their  prisoners  Leone  even  the  impulse  to  such  a 

left,  ofier  satiating  themselves  with  unionwhich  avarice  gives.  Mrs  Faloon- 

the  auTcuaaY  which  succeeded  the  bridge  has  shown  us  how  toe  natives  of 

action !"  our  own  country,  fallen  though  tJiey 

If  such  a  system  as  this  succeeds  in  were,  could  fall  still  lower  become 
civilizing  Africa,  then  I  am  sadly  mis-  still  more  degraded,  till  not  4»ly  thebr 
tsken.  Yet  sudi  as  we  have  contem-  minds,  but  even  their  skins,  become 
plated  it,  ia  the  system  which  has  hi-  almost  black  in  the  Sierra  Leone  La« 
therto  been  pursued  in  our  African  goon.  On  Africans  themselves  the 
ettabliahments,  in  order  to  accomplish  demoralizing  and  imbecile  system  acta 
that  dearable  end ;  and  which  system  with  a  still  more  powerful  effisct.  The. 
is  alike  iiyurious  and  degrading  to  our  soldiers  of  the  West  India  regiments, 
knowledge,  to  our  character,  and  to  after  being  for  many  years  (above. 
our  power  as  a  nation.  Instead  of  at-  twenty  years  in  the  arm^)  accuston-t 
tempting  to  raise  the  brutsl  and  the  ed  to  civilized  life,  but  disbanded  and 
ign<»ant  savage  to  the  rank  of  civilised  settled  in  some  of  our  African  settle- 
man^  the  pnmary  and  strenuous  ef-  ments,have  already  retrograded  to tlu^ 
forts  pursued  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  former  indolent  and  savage  manner  oi 
the  ayatem  which  has  so  long  disgra*  life.  Those  settled  in  the  Isle  dea 
sed  and  degraded  it,  are  to  reduce  d-  Loos  are  particularly  so«  They  have 
vilized  man  to  the  rank  of  the  savage,  taken  to  themselves  a  plurauty  of 
by  teaching  the  latter  that  he  is  emud  wives,  after  "  de  counbry  fiuhiom," 
to  the  fonner  in  every  respect.  The  whom  they  ccnnpel  to  labour  for  them, 
wild  ferocious  African,  but  yesterday  while  they  loiter  away  their  time  in 
eimaged  in  eating  hunun  flesh,  and  idleness,  drinking  pahn*wine,  (asri« 
who  openly  avows  his  desire  in  a  Sierra  cultural  labour,  in  particular,  theT 
Leone  court  of  justice  to  eat  the  white  detest,  and  they  shun,)  in  whidi  their 
joron  appointed  to  try  him  for  eating  pensions,  paid  by  this  country,  are 
hia  companion !— the  man  who  wor«  wholly  expended.  On  the  antiM>rity 
fhipe  the  **  Fetish,"  and  he  who  adores  of  one  who  very  lately  witnessed  iJie 
a  **  Snake,"  are,  the  moment  that  they  fact,  I  state,  that  these  men,  like  other 
are  caught  and  put  ashore  in  Sierra  African  savages,  have  abandoned  all 
X^eone,  taught  to  believe  that  they  are  matters  of  dress,  go  completely  naked^ 
equal  in  rank,  rights,  privileges,  and  except  a  small  covering  to  those  parts 
power,  even  to  that  superior  race  of  which  nature  teaches  even  the  most 
men  who  are  sent  from  Great  Britain  savage  that  it  is  proper  to  conceal.  In 
to  rule  over  them:  and  above  all,  thisstate  they  came  to  thecommanding 
these  aavagea  are  taught  that  they  will  officer  to  receive  their  pensions,  and  it 
be  fed,  ana  clothed,  and  housed,  whe-  was  oaly  when  threats  of  military  pvH 
ther  they  labour  or>  not.  In  conse-  nishment  were  hdd  out  to  them  if  they 
^nenoe  of  this  insane  system,  the  little  continued  this  practice,  that  they,  but 
avilizadon  which  arises  in  the  place  on  such  occasions  only,  condescended 
retrogrades,  and  threatens  to  be  whoU  to  act  differently. 
ly  extin^;n]ahed  by  savage  feelings  and  Ask  your  servants  stationed  in  these 
savage  life.  p^rts,  and  if  they  teU  you  the  truth. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?   In  the  and  the  whole  truth,  they  will  tdl 

place,  there  is  no  white  femak  sodety  you  what  I  now  do ;  and  the  fad  is 

poadbility  of  men  nuurrying  and  important,  inaimudi  as  it  proves  to  ^ 
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demoDgtratlon  that  constant  coercion 
by  the  arm  of  ciyilised  man  can  alone 
reclaim  the  savage,  or,  where  he  may 
have  advanced  in  the  iMith  of  civiliza- 
tion, prevent  him  from  retrograding 
CO  his  previous  savage  state. 

The  scenes  whiek  this  senseless 
equality  established  at  Sierra  Leone 
occasions,  are  sometimes,  though  in- 
sufferable, nevertheless,  extremely  ri- 
diculous. When  the  troops  who  went 
out  with  General  Turner  reached  the 
place,  the  cabins  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  officers  were,  and  at  their 
dinner-hour  too,  were  quickly  filled 
with  negresses,  washerwomen  and 
prostitutes,  who  made  themselves  quite 
at  home,  and  when  civilly  requested 
to  retire  on  deck  while  the  officers  di- 
Bed,  pointedly  refused,  stating,  *'  we 
all  de  same  here,  massa"  while  the 
effluvia  from  their  dear  bodies  short- 
ened the  meal,  aiid  almost  rendered 
emetic  or  ipecacuanha  unnecessary, 
for  a  Sierra  Leone  clearance  !  Gene- 
ral Turner  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Posthumtis,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  the  trans- 
ports with  the  troops  had  arri- 
ved. He  landed  before  nine  o'clock, 
which  is  the  hottest  time  of  the  day, 
being  without  a  breeze.  The  troops 
and  officers  previously  landed  turned 
out  to  meet  and  to  receive  him.  About 
SKKK)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Freetown 
and  the  adjoining  parts  rushed  down 
along  with  the  officers,  to  the  water's 
edge,  to  stare  at  the  sight.  The  Gene- 
ral, with  his  suite,  landed,  and  with 
some  difficulty  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  blacks,  most  of  whom 
were  naked.  The  heat  and  the  squeeze 
kept  up  by  the  blacks  made  the  Gene- 
ral qidcken  his  steps,  followed  by  the 
officers,  each  holding-  hu  nose,  in  order 
to  prevent  suffocation  by  the  intolera- 
ble stench  emitted  from  the  black 
perspiration  around  and  in  their  rear ! 
The  pencil  of  Hogarth  could  only  do 
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or  in  instructing  them  in  any  uaefbl 
branch  of  knowledge.  White  men 
cannot  labour  in  that  climate ;  black 
men  only  can  labour  there.  But  un- 
less we  can  command  the  labour  of 
the  latter,  so  as  to  direct  it  to  some 
purpose  beneficial  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  us,  we  never  can  reclaim  Afri- 
cans from  their  present  state  of  bar- 
barity and  ignorance,  nor  succeed  in 
raising  that  quarter  of  the  world  from 
its  present  extremely  debased  and  de- 
moralized state. 

The  world  believes,  and  has  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  a  slave  trade 
and  slavery  were  created  by  Europeans 
in  Africa,  and  that  the  ignorance,  de- 
gradation, and  misery  which  prevail  in 
Africa  are  the  results  of  the  former 
evils.  Legislators  believe  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. The  consequences  have 
been,  and  are,  mostfatal  to  theintereats 
of  Africa.  And  while  we  continue  to 
believe  that  a  slave  trade  and  slavery 
do  not  proceed  from  Africa  herself, 
we  shall  fail  in  every  attempt  to  do  her 
any  good,  and  continue  to  wander  from 
the  path,  by  advancing  in  which,  only, 
we  can  render  her  any  essential  ser- 
vice ;  and,  what  is  worse,  proceeding 
in  a  ¥rrong  course,  we  shall  infallibly 
do  mischief  where  we  intended  to  do 
good. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  European 
power  to  obtain  or  to  hold  military 
possession  of  all  Africa,  or  retain  by 
force  even  any  considerable  portion 
of  it,  but  at  an  expense  of  h\ood  and 
treasure,  which  no  improvements  in, 
or  advantages  to  be  obtained  from, 
that  country  could  ever  repay.  The 
foreign  slave  trade  can  only  be  cut 
off  by  bringing  personal  slavery  in 
Africa  to  become  the  first  step  to  a 
better  order  of  things.  To  accomplish 
the  latter,  we  must  teach  the  native 
princes  not  to  sell  their  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war  to  foreigners,  but  to 
set  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  in 
justice  to  such  a  scene !  In  the  nanae  of    order  to  raise  those  tropical  produc- 


our  country,  are  the  heroes  who  fought 
and  who  bled  under  Wellington,  and 
who  chased  Napoleon  from  the  car- 
nage-covered field  of  Waterloo,  to  be 
herded  with  and  insulted  by  such 
stinking  savages  as  these ! 

If  we  really  wish  to  do  good  in 
Africa,  we  must  teach  her  savage  sons 
that  white  men  are  their  superiors. 
By  this  charm  alone  we  can  insure 
their  obedience.  Without  they  re- 
main obedient,  we  never  will  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  them  indnatrious, 


tions,  and  to  procure '  those  tropical 
commodities,  wnich  Europeans  covet, 
and  which  the  African  people  will  give 
in  exchange  for  those  European  produc- 
tions which  AfVicans  covet,  and  which 
they  cannot  produce.  We  cannot  root 
out  evil  in  Africa  in  a  day,  or  by  the 
lump;  but  we  may,  by  judicious 
measures,  make  some  of  those  evils, 
which  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  so- 
ciety in  Africa  to  be  plucked  up  at 
once,  or  by  external  force,  subservient 
to  our  views  in  forwarding  a  better 
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■tile  of  thingB;  and  when  we  can  gain, 
as  we  may  gain,  the  ear  of  the  Afiri- 
can  princes,  and  suoceed  in  opening 
their  eyes  to  their  true  interests,  the 
protection  of  their  people  and  the  en* 
conragement  of  agricultural  industry, 
then  the  great  work  is  commenced, 
which  must  progressively  advance  to  its 
completion ;  and  they,  you  may  be 
assured,  if  properly  ditcctecl,  will  do 
the  business  better  than  we  can,  be- 
canae  we  make  it  their  interest  to  do 
so. 

"  Travelling  merchants  who  come 
to  Sierra  Leone  are  agreed,  that  the 
facility  of  travelling  is  regulated  by 
the  distance  from  the  coast,"  says  the 
Reporter  of  the  African  Institution, 
SOtn  Rep.  p.  85 ;  and  which  "  facili- 
ty," he  asserts, "  is  owing  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  the  slave  trade  system 
on  the  coast,  than  in  the  interior."  This 
is  an  error.  The  fact  and  the  cause 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  his  pre- 
ceding page,  (84,)  where  he  states,  that 
''The  want  of  a  leading  power 
amongst  the  petty  native  tribes  into 
which  the  country  round  Sierra  Leone 
is  broken,  is  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  that  direction  !"  The  same 
tribute  or  duty  paid  by  the  merchant 
to  any  of  the  great  powers  in  the  in- 
terior, will  secure  the  ''  travelling 
merchants"  protection  and  security  for 
SOO  miles,  that  cannot  secure  them 
safety  for  one  mile  amongst  ''  the 
petty  native  tribes  round  Sierra  Leone." 
This  fact  of  itself  clearly  demonstrates 
that  this  settlement  is  most  improperly 
diosen  and  kept  up  as  our  head-quar- 
ten  in  Africa.  The  greater  number 
of  slavra  are  brought  to  the  coast  from 
the  powerftd  nations  in  the  interior. 
Sir  George  Collier,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  Government,  (I  write  from 
memory  as  to  the  authority,)  or 
the  Slave  Commissioners,  mention  this 
ftct  in  their  letter  to  Mr  Canning, 
when  they  state,  that  upon  a  moment- 
ary cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
daves  received  from  the  interior  were 
sent  back  from  the  coast  to  the  inte- 
rior. 

A  oommandinff  position  chosen  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  would  secure  an 
immense  trade  to  this  country —a  trade 
which  would  annually  increase,  as  the 
wants  of  the  Africans  increased ;  for 
ftey  would  take  in  exchange  all  our ' 
st^le  manttfactares  for  their  valuable 
law  materials,  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  these  Africans  ever  becoming 
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rivals  or  oompetitora  in  manufactnrea 
for  their  own  market.  A  healthy  spot 
on  01  near  the  month  of  the  great 
rivers  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
African  continent,  and  by  which  alone 
heavy  goods  can  find  their  way  into 
the  interior,  is  the  point  to  choose  for 
a  select  sc'ttlement.  Fernando  Po 
is  the  point  to  choose.  It  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  those  mighty 
rivers  which  traverse  the  most  va- 
luable and  productive  parts  of  all 
Northern  Central  Africa.  The  whole, 
and  the  very  great,  trade  which  the 
Moors  and  the  Arabs  carry  on  with 
Soudan  from  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Egypt,  would  instantly 
fall  into  our  hands.  We  could  carry 
to  Timbuctoo  bv  water  for  20  per  cent, 
those  articles  which  cost  them  to  carry 
across  the  Great  Desert  200  per  cent, 
throwing  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  delay  and  the  danger  which 
attend  such  journeys.  That  trade, 
with  other  branches  which  must  be- 
come ours,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
at  present  not  less  than  L.3, 000,000 
annually  in  exports  and  imports,  and 
it  might  be  tripled — quadrufled  ! 

This  trade,  decision  and  energy 
(which  I  feel  confident  will  not  be 
wanting,)  on  your  part,  and  choosing 
dear- headed  honest  merchants,  in- 
stead of  enthusiasts,  as  your  guides, 
xfaay  at  once  throw  into  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain.  As  I  stated  before,  this 
glory  may  be  yours — the  immense  ad- 
vantages will  belong  to  your  country. 

In  resuming,  pursuing,  and  follow- 
ing out  this  subject,  I  have  no  per- 
sonal Interests  to  serve,  and  no  resent- 
ments to  gratify ;  nor  have  I  any  wis^ 
to  throw  blame  upon  the  Government 
of  my  country,  or  censure,  for  the  sake 
of  censure,  upon  any  body  of  men  what- 
ever. I  would  merely  state  facts,  and 
point  out  errors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, that  the  former  may  be  At- 
tended to,  and  the  latter  avoided  in 
our  future  proceedines ;  and  conscious 
when  doing  so,  of  doing  my  duty  to 
my  country  and  to  Africa,  I  treat  with 
scorn  and  contempt  all  the  abuse  which 
is  poured  out  upon  me,  and  the  cla^ 
mour  which  is  raised  against  me  by  ig- 
norance, enthusiasm,  and  malevolence, 
because  I  venture  to  attack  and  to  ex- 
pose Sierra  Leone,  its  baneful  climate, 
and  ita  more  baneful  system.    I  am, 

&C. 

James  McQueen. 
Glasgow,  I9th  Feitruury  1827. 
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^  You  have  lately  had  strange  do- 
ings in  the  Uaderoon,"  said  a  friend 
to  me  one  day,  while  I  was  smoking 
my  kalUoou  in  his  BaJla  Kfionek,  and 
reflecting  on  the  very  matters  which 
were  then  stimulating  his  curiosity — 
'<  one  does  not  know  what  to  helicve. 
There  are  so  many  reports  abroad, 
and  they  are  so  unlike  one  another, 
and  all  of  them  so  extraordinary,  that 
I  confess  I  can  make  nothing  of  them." 

'*  What  have  you  heard  ?"  said  I ; 
*'  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  said 
amongst  the  people  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  he  repeated,  "  a 
great  deal  that  one  cannot  believe ;  but 
the  substance  of  the  whole,  so  for  as 
I  can  understand  it,  is  this,  that  one 
of  the  king's  wives  has  been  poisoned, 
by  a  slave  girl,  who  intended  to  have 
served  half-a-dozen  others  in  the  same 
way,  had  she  not  been  detected." 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  **  you  must  tell  me 
more  of  these  reports. — What  do  they 
say  about  me  ?" 

"  They  say,"  replied  my  friend, 
**  that  the  moment  your  finger  touch- 
ed her  pulse,  you  declared  that  she 
had  been  poisoned,  and  pronounced 
"her  incurable.  Moreover,  that  you 
named  the  precise  drug,  which,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  been  adminis- 
tered, and  foretold  the  minute  at  which 
she  would  die,  with  such  precision, 
that  one  might  have  set  his  watch  by  it. 

*'  Good,*  returned  I ;  **  and  did  you 
hear  nothing  of  the  two  other  women, 
who  had  partaken  of  the  same  mess, 
but  who  have  recovered  ?" 

*'  I  heard,"  answered  he,  "  that 
there  were  two  other  women  ill ;  but," 
with  a  provoking  grin,  '*  one  of  my 
informants  said  they  were  both  dying ; 
that  their  stomachs  were  on  fire ;  that 
you  had  not  been  able  to  do  mudi  for 
them ;  and  that  probably  this  evening, 
or  at  all  events  to-morrow  morning, 
their  bowels  would  be  consumed  to  a 
cinder." 

*'  Very  good,"  said  I ;  "  you  may 
tell  your  intbrm&nt,  that  they  are  both 
recovering ;  and  that  I — /  take  upon 
myself  to  answer  for  their  perfect  re- 
covery." 


€< 


Enough,"  said  my  fHend ;  "  we 
all  know  how  to  appreciate  sudr  «b 
assurance  from  you,  Meerza.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  person  who  circulated  this 
unfavourable  report,  was  Meersa  Mea- 

Oww. 

"  If  it  was  Meersa  Messee,  the  son 
of  a  dog,"  returned  I,  "  you  must 
swear  by  my  head,  that  you  wiU  not 
undeceive  him.  Let  him  spread  the 
report  over  the  world,  that  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  the  whole 
Court  what  a  liar — ^what  a  deceitftil, 
worthless,  envious  scoundrel— whait  a 
low,  shameless  cheat  and  mountebank 
the  fellow  is.  The  animal  has  the  in- 
solence to  call  himself  a  doctor,  and 
criticise  my  practice—Let  it  be—One 
town  cannot  contain  us  both ;  and  if 
the  Shah  does  not  choose  to  send  thia 
fellow  away,  I  shall  leave  the  capital 
and  the  king  at  the  mercy  of  such  ass- 
es and  fools  aa  this  same  Meerza  Mes* 

"  Why,  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  fellow  bled  a  man  in  the  heat  of 
a  raging  fever ;  and  when  I  was  provi- 
dentially called,  and  saved  the  poor 
devil  in  spite  of  his  blundering  stupi- 
dity, he  had  the  efiVontery  to  assert, 
that  the  bleeding  had  saved  the  man, 
and  not  my  medicines ! 

'*  How  often  must  I  ex]^06e  these  fel- 
lows, and  this  one  in  particular  ?  Will 
people  never  open  tneir  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  employing  idiots  and  impa- 
dent,  uneducated,  unexperienced  up- 
starts to  prescribe  f<^  them — ^fdlows 
who  bleed  in  the  height  of  a  fever  ? 
Do  they  think  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  cure  them  after  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  death,  by  the 
quackery  of  these  ignoramuses  ?  I  am 
getting  old  now,  and  it  is  quite  enough 
for  me  to  cure  people  of  their  natural 
diseases.  I  really  luive  not  time  to  oc- 
cupy mvself  in  putting  to  rights  aU 
people  choose  to  put  wrong.  Let  them 
looK  to  it.  I  r  they  choose  to  give  them- 
selves to*be  killed,  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

I  was  induced  to  offer  this  exposi- 
tion of  my  sentiments  to  my  friend,* 
(whose  name,  for  the  sake  of  not  ex- 
posing him,  I  shall  conceal,)  because 


*  The  person  for  whose  reputation  the  Meerza  shows  so  much  tender  regard,  was 
Meersa  Mahommed  Allee  Sheenigee,  one  of  the  greatest  wigs  in  Persia,  and  eer- 


IMTO  .fMlr  m  tk9  mnwth    run  Fifth. 

I  had  bsea  tBftmed,  tiuit  he  Nul  nortow  iht  muit  4k  iiich  •  4rMiM 

ktdf   eoDtncted  an  intimacy  mth  deith,«odto^iii|^tittflfer torture!  She 

Meersa  Menee,  and  had  actually  ta-  will  cUacliMe  aomethiiig  entioua.  Tliii 

ken  hia  preacriptioiia  on  one  occaaion  ia  not  the  doing  of  a  alaTe.    Greater 

at  least — a  symptom  of  weakness  and  people  than  ishe  have  urged  her  to  it^ 

Ibtty,  which  I  believe  he  it  now  aware  poor  creature.    Yet  she  must  be  a  d^^i 

it  would  not  be  to  hta  credit  to  make  praved  wretch,  'though  few  oounte* 

pvblic.  nances  ever  lied  more  beautiMly. 

Obaerring  that  ay  friend  was  a  lit-        ''  When  I  saw  her^  she  was  sitting  in 

tie  embarrassed^  ana  made  no  reply,  her  fine  clothes  oh  a  dirty  mat  in  a  cor- 

I  dropped  the  subject,  only  remark-  ner  of  the  room,  in  wiii(»  she  had  been 

iag,  that  if  Meeraa  iM[e8see  were  even  ooofined.  She  did  not  weep,  and  there 

a  good  physician,  instead  of  an  igno«  was  no  expression  of  deep  anguish  in 

junt  pretending  <|uack,  it  was  incum-  her  countenance^-neither  could  I  say 

bent  on  every  g^Mxi  Moossleman,  to  that  it  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear.  Her 

Arbid  him  hia  house,  for  that  he  was  large  dark  haiel  eyes  (what  things  I 

wciL-known  to  be  a  confirmed  and  ae-  have  seen  rolling  about  in  them !)  were 

cursed  Sooffbe.  fixed  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the  a« 

"  Let  Meersa  Measee  go  to  the  de-  part'roent.  She  was  pale,  and  somedis- 

aX^  aaid  my  firiend ;  **1  wtah  to  hear  order  of  her  hair,  and  of  her  dieaa^ 

aooKthing  aibout  this  business.    Tell  showed  that  she  had  sutfered  violence, 

me  what  was  the  girl's  motive  for  it  P  and  tokl  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  You 

Had  her  mistreaa  used  her  harshly  ?  Or  might  have  taken  her  for  a  pensive  lu* 

had  she  threatened  to  do  so  P   Chr  was  natic,  or  for  an  imprudent  gurl  who  had 

diere  a  man  in  the  case  }    Or  was  the  been  detected  in  forbidden  company, 

dooe  intended  for  oome  one  else  ?"  but  never  would  you  have  guessea  that 

**  You  have  put  questions,"  replied  she  was  a  prisoner  for  murder.  So  much 

ly^'whichinvolve  important  consider-  calmness  with  her  dejection.    How 

ationa.    Her  mistress  had  ever  used  softly  her  long  black  eyelashes  seemed 

the  girl  kindly.  She  was  one  of  the  to  repose  on  her  fair  cheek  as  she  sal 

beat  dieased  slaves  in  the  Haram  ;  and  with  her  eyes  half  closed — How  de*i 

was  indeed  a  companion  rather  than  a  licate,  and  downy,  and  smooth,  the  pide 

slave  to  her  mistress.  It  wss  something  dbeek  on  which  those  eyelashes  rested 

moreseriouadianany  individual  feel-  ^--How  beautiful  the  whole  counto^ 

ing  of  revenge.  1 1  was  a  deep-laid  plot  nance — How  fine  tbeexpiession— >widi 

of  fearful  magnitude,  which  was  in-  much  in  itofpride,  and  more  of  gentle* 

tended  to  involve  many  other  persons,  ness.  Can  it  be  that  such  a  creature  is  a 

I  aaw  the  wretch  to-day.    She  is  a  murderer?  I  fear — ^I  fear  it  is  too  true, 

magnifioent^looking  creature ; — ^not  a  What  lovely  akins  some  snakes  are 

trace  of  any  evil  feeling  is  to  be  found  allowed  to  wear !  What  bewitching 

in  the  soft  but  elevated  expression  of  shapes  the  devil  gets  into !  God  cune 

her  fine  features.    Though  the  proof  him." 

against  her  ia  full  and  unequivocal,  it        **  You  seem  to  be  strangely  moved, 

jsirapoaaible  to  look  upon  her  and  not  Meerza,"  said  my  ftiend,   ''  for  this 

bdieve  her  innocent.   I  remember  of-  worthless  creature.    I  wonder  to  hear 

ta  to  have  aeen  her  in  the  Underoon.  a  man  of  your  sense,  and  sound  prin<i 

Oh!  tlie  wanton,  what  an  eye  she  had!  dples,  regretting  that  justice  should 

J  wish  to  God  shehad  been  ugly,  for  be  enforced  against  a  shameless  wretdl 

she  might  have  gone  to  the  devil  whom  you  believe  to  be  guilty,  whom 


ibr  aught  diat  I  care.    But  my  heart    you  know  to  be  guilty  of  a  moat  abo- 
or  other  leana  favourably  to-     minable  crime — a  crime  which  shakea 


wards  a  pretty  girl.  On  this  occasion,     every  one's  confidence  in  those  about 
I  have  a  mixture  of  horror,  pity,  and    them.  Who  can  feel  secure  in  his  own 


in  me,  which  perplexes  me     house,  if  a  slave,  who  has  been  uni- 
bly.  And  Uien  to  tnink  that  to-    formly  well  treated,  is  found  to  have 


tainly  one  of  the  wittiest  men  about  Court.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  exdttng  the 
Meerza's  jealousy ;  and  by  making  himself  a  bone  of  contention,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  medieal  advice  from  the  rival  physicians  for  nothing.  About  the  time  that  this 
was  written,  he  bad  borrowed  money  from  oar  Doctor,  which  attached  him  penua- 
atntly  to  his  party. 
Vot.  XXI.  U 
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piitoned  har  Indnlgeiit  mistfett  ?  Do  . 
joafedmrethat  there  isno  one  in  your 
own  family  capable  of  doing  as  much 
for  Tou  ?  Will  you  eat  your  meals  now 
witn  the  same  confidence  as  before  this 
affidJ*  took  place?  Will  no  feelings  of 
doubt  and  tear  come  along  with  every 
morsel  thai  you  eat?  Will  you  not, 
after  every  meal,  instead  of  feeling  re- 
iireshed  and  satisfied,  sit  watching  your 
inward  sensations  with  anxiety  and 
alarm  ?  Will  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  which,  at  any  other  time, 
could  attract  no  attention,  excite  in  you 
fearful  misgivings  ?  Will  you  venture 
to  reprove  your  servants  as  freely  as 
before,  when  they  commit  any  fault  ? 
Will  not  every  thing  you  do  in  your 
own  house  be  tinctured  with  tbe  fear 
of  poison  ?" 

**  For  God's  sake  have  done !"  said  I, 
''  you  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
and  body  for  a  month  at  least.  What 
you  say  is  too  true.  I  shall  go  to  wit« 
ness  the  execution,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  relating  it  to  my  family.  What 
endless  misery  a  man  is  doomed  to  suf- 
fer from  his  women !  But  it  is  near 
Bunaet,  and  I  must  visit  my  patients — 
God  be  your  protection.  As  you  have 
no  women,  I  shall  come  back  and  dine 
with  you." 

With  this  I  took  my  leave,  impress- 
ed i^th  the  truth  of  what  my  friend 
had  stated,  and  not  at  all  comtortably 
confident  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
my  own  house ;  for,  only  a  few  days 
before,  I  had  assisted  my  wife  to  pu- 
jiish  the  woman  who  cooked  for  us. 

I  proceeded  to  the  Underoon,  where 
evei^  one  was  in  consternation.  Wo- 
men, who  had  not,  during  their  whole 
lives,  entered  a  cooking  place,  or  pre- 
pared a  pilau,  were  busily  occupied  in 
the  kitcnens  cooking  their  own  din- 
ners. £very  kind  of  confidence  was 
destroyed.  Half  tlte  women  had  felt, 
or  fancied  they  felt,  some  uneasy  sen- 
sation, wh|ch  their  fears  had  magni* 
fied  into  dreadful  symptoms.  £very 
&ce  was  pale  and  haggard  with  anxie- 
ty. No  one  admitted  to  their  apart- 
ments or  kitchens  anv  but  the  ser- 
vants in  whom  they  had  most  con- 
fidence. Suspicion  was  in  every  look. 
Those  for  whom  I  prescribed,  begged 
that  I  would  seal  their  packets  of  me- 
dicine with  some  other  seal  than  that 
which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
Even  the  children  seemed  to  be  un- 
happy and  dejected.  Groups  of  older 
persons  were  collected  in  several  of  the 


courts,  qwaldiig  eanieadyia  an  under 
toneof  voice.  There  was  an  air  of  mi* 
aery  about  the  whole  palace  whidi 
went  to  my  heart,  heavy,  and  cold,  and 
oppressive. 

When  I  had  finished  my  professional 
duties,!  determined  to  visit,  once  more, 
the  accursed  slave  girl,  who  had  caused 
so  much  sorrow  and  uneasiness ;  and 
having  been  fully  awakened  to  tbe 
worst  view  of  the,  case,  I  went  armed 
against  every  soft' and  tender  feeling, 
and  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  would 
almost  have  fitted  me  to  become  her 
executioner. 

When  near  the  room  in  which  she 
was  confined,  I  perceived  some  com- 
motion about  the  door,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  harsh  voices.  As  I  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  ante-room,  a  shrill 
scream  pierced  me  through,  and  made 
m^  heart  flutter  with  agitation. — Still 
I  joined  in  the  execrations  whidi  were 
poured  upon  the  prisoner.  Before  I 
had  yet  got  within  sight  of  her,  (for  the 
crowd  was  considerable,)  I  comd  bear 
a  low,  indistinct,  suppressed  moaning. 
Pushing  forward  a  uttle  farther,  I  aaw 
two  men  bending  over  the  culprit,  who 
lay  prostrate  on  the  fioor.---Ooe  of 
them  held  firmly,  with  his  left  hand, 
the  ear  of  the  wretched  girl,  and  in 
his  right  brandished  a  large  knife, 
which  from  time  to  time  he  applied  to 
her  ear,  or  to  her  throat,  to  extort 
from  her  answers  to  the  questions  he 
had  put  to  her.  One  of  his  knees  was 
planted  on  her  tender  neck,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  threw  his  whole  weight  upon 
it,  till  I  thought  it  must  have  broken 
under  him.  I  shut  my  eyes  in  db- 
gust,  at  a  spectacle  so  revolting,  but 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when  another 
scream  forced  me  to  open  them.— Tbe 
first  thing  that  met  my  sight,  was  her 
delicate  white  ear,  now  sprinkled  with 
blood,  which  the  merciless  man  had 
sever^  from  her  head,  and  held  up  in 
triumph,  with  a  fearful  smile  of  self- 
complacency. — I  looked  down,  and  saw 
the  horrible  wound,  the  blood  pouring 
from  it  down  her  neck,  and  over  her 
cheek  and  long  locks.  The  mangled 
head  was  still  pressed  down  by  the 
knee  of  the  executioner ;  and  thoogh 
I^  could  not  see  her  face,  there  was  an 
expression  of  even  more  dread  fid  im^ 
port  at  such  a  time  in  the  convulaive 
movements  of  her  frame. 

They  deliberately  rolled  her  over  on 
the  other  side.  Her  hair  waa  hanging 
loose,  and  her  countenance  was  so  oo- 
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vcrad  with  itanil  with  hmr  blood, that  I 
eonld  dittingaiBh  nothing  of  her  fea* 
torn ;  bat  the  itniggling,  8uffi>cating 
omngenion  of  her  breathing  was  unen« 
darable.  Some  tried  to  Iceep  up  their 
ferocity  by  ejaculations  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  but  few  joined  them ;  and  I 
eould  hear  the  shortened  breathing  of 
every  one  around  me. 

The  knife  was  again  brandished.— 
Many  questions  were  put,  but  no  re« 
ply  was  given.  ''  Are  you  so  obsti- 
nate?" demanded  the  executioner;' 
"  are  you  determined  to  answer  none 
of  my  questions?  —  Then  Bishmilla 
nl  Rakhman  ul  Raheem/'  (In  the 
name  of  God,  the  most  mercuful,  the 
most  benevolent ;)  and  as  he  uttered 
the  words,  a  single  stroke  of  his  knife 
separated  the  other  ear  from  her  head ; 
but  no  scream,  no  moan  followed,  no 
struggle  could  be  perceived,— -some 
said  ahe  was  dead,  some  that  she  had 
£iinted, — I  hoped  the  first  was  true, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  Slowly  she  be- 
gian  to  revive,  after  her  hair  had  been 
removed  from  her  face  and  a  cup  of 
water  thrown  over  it ; — ^they  raised  her 
up,  and  she  sat  for  a  time  bewildered ; 
at  length  a  checked  respiration  marked 
the  return  of  consciousness,— I  saw  it, 
and  felt  at  that  instant  a  pang  which 
I  had  never  felt  before. 

I  knew  that  the  sentence  which  had 
beoi  passed  upon  her  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  she  had  yet  much 
to  suffer  before  she  was  led  to  end  the 
last  scene  of  her  existence.  She  knew 
it  too,  and  my  heart  bled  for  her, 
tboagh  I  tried  to  fortify  it  by  painting 
to  myself  her  crime  and  her  depravity 
in  the  most  revolting  and  irritating 
point  of  view ;  but  it  would  not  do,— 
and  I  felt,  that  had  the  power  been  in 
my  hands,  her  punishment  would  now 
have  ended  ; — I  felt,  too,  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which, 
aU  offenders  should  receive  their  pu- 
nishment in  the  presence  of  the  judge 
who  has  condemned  them  to  suffer  it, 
whether  he  be  king  or  governor,  and 
lamented  that  in  this  instance  it  had 
been  set  aside,  for  I  knew  that  the 
Shah  had  a  merciful  hear^  more  mer« 
ciful  than  any  prince  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  though  his  %er- 
vants»  alas  I  had  no  pity  in  their 
bosoms. 

7%^  returned  to  their  work, — one 
of  them  thrust  his  knife  between  her 
teeth  and  forced  open  her  jaws ;  she 


tried  to  sCroggIe»  but  ahe  WIS  taint  and 
weak,  and  even  had  she  not  been  8o,any 
resistance  she  would  have  nuule  would 
equally  have  been  in  vain.  Uer  mouth 
was  forced  open,  and  then  they  fixed 
an  iron  hook  in  her  tongue,  and  drew  it 
out, — ^her  bosom  heaved  as  if  it  would 
have  burst,  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  her 
brow,  hereyes^lared  wildly,andaheut* 
tered  an  agonismg  cry  like  the  laugh  of  a . 
maniac,-^it  was  but  an  instant ;  and 
then,  that  portion  of  her  tongue  which 
protruded,  was  cut  off,  and  hung  like 
a  bit  of  cold  raw  flesh  upon  the  hook. 

Her  tortures  were  now  over  for  a  time^ 
and  I  felt  relieved ;  but  when  she  asked 
for  water,  the  hollow  mumbling  which 
issued  from '  the  bloody  empty  cavern 
of  her  mouth,  was  to  me  more  hearU 
rending  than  all  I  hail  seen  her  endure. 

Witti  a  composure  which  calmed  us 
all,  she  washea  her  own  wouuds  and 
her  hair,  and  hastily  arnnged  her  dis- 
ordered dress ;  then  returned  to  the 
mat  (HI  which  I  had  seen  her  seated  in 
the  morning.  Her  countenance  gra- 
dually resumed  the  expression  it  had 
then  borne,  and  as  the  handkerchief 
which  she  threw  over  her  head  covered 
her  wounds,  you  could  have  discovered 
nothing,  but  the  blood  upon  the  floor, 
by  which  to  guess  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

1  returned  home,  exhausted  with  the 
excitement,  and  with  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  related  to 
my  assembled  family,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  and  even  of  triumph,  the  - 
punishment  of  the  wretch  who  had 
poisoned  her  mistress.  My  women  la- 
vished upon  her  every  opprobrious 
epithet  they  could  think  of,  and  almost 
provoked  me  to  say  something  in  her 
behalf;  but  I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  the  pu« 
nishment,  which,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  feelings  of  my  listeners,  ex- 
tracted from  them  nothing  but  assu- 
rances that  it  was  well  merited— assu- 
rances which  I  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing were  intended  rather  to  screen 
themselves  from  suspicion,  than  to 
express  what  was  in  their  hearts. 

Finding  myself  at  home,  with  no 
appetite  tor  dinner,  I  did  not  go,  as  I 
had  promised,  to  my  friend's  nouse ; 
and  taking  up  a  book,  I  amused  myself 
with  it,  till  deep  overcame  me,  and 
drove  me  to  bed. 

It  might  have  been  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  when  I  was  visited 


hy  •  ^le  dntm,  which  grettlj  dii- 
twrbed  me,  aad,  in  its  ooiiMqaeiioeij 
omued  me  mueh  annoyance. 

I  fancied  myself  in  a  fine  palace> 
which  I  had  ncTcr  leen  before,  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  beautiful  ob« 
jecta,  and  attended  by  a  princely  train 
of  domestics ;  but  some  things  vexed 
me  sorely.  I  imagined  that  a  stream 
of  eoild  water  was  running  over  both 
my  legs,  and  that  I  was  bound  by 
some  ^lell,  which  fNit  it  entirely  out 
of  my  power  to  remove  myself  from 
ity  or  to  cause  it  to  be  removed  from 
me.  I  foncied  that  a  delicious  repast 
was  placed  near  me,  and  that,  though 
pincned  with  hunger,  some  invisible 
power  mrevented  me  from  stretching 
out  my  nand  to  partake  of  it. 

Then  the  scene  shifted,  and  I  fan- 
cied myself  in  another  apartment,  suf- 
ftring  from  the  effects  of  deadly  poi- 
aoo.  I  felt  my  Umbs  growing  cokl— 
my  heart  faint,  and  my  strength  ra- 
pidly sinking.  My  fears  were  so  strong 
that  they  airoke  me,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  feel  my  feet,  and  satisfy 
myself  that  my  dream  was  without 
fimndation.  But  imagine  my  horror 
when  I  put  down  my  hand  and  found 
them  as  cold  as  ice.  I  examined  my 
inward  sensations,  and  discovered  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  gnawing  at  my 
stomach ; — I  start^  up  in  alarm,  and 
when  fVilly  awake,  discovered  that  the 
oald  of  my  feet  had  been  caused  by 
their  having  been  thrust  from  under 
the  lahoff,  (quilted  bed-cover,)  and 
that  the  uneasiness  of  my  stomach  was 
Bsither  more  nor  less  than  ravenous 
hunger. 

This  discovery  gave  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  but  my  hunger  was  in- 
tense, and  the  chance  of  my  being 
able  to  procure,  at  this  time  of  night, 
anything  with  which  to  appease  it, 
was  small.  The  fear  of  poison  had  not 
been  in  any  degree  dimmished  by  the 
alarm  which  my  dream  had  occaafon- 
ed ;  and  to  call  up  my  people  and  de- 
mand something  to  eat,  was  a  pro- 
oeeding  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, appeared  to  me  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful propriety.  After  some  deliberation 
it  occunred  to  me,  that  if  I  could  find 
anything  eatable  in  the  apartment 
oeottpiea  by  the  ^1  who  oodked  for 
us^  ainr  fitUe  nortion  which  she  might 
have  iaid  aside  fbr  herself,  it  would 
not  only  be  dw  mtmk  eenvenient,  but 
by  iMch  Ae  mosl  secure  mode  of 
proeaedingto  eontent  myself  with.«>-I 
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aeooidingly  sallied  ftnrdi*  snd  having 
made  my  way  into  the  cook's  sleeping 
place,  though  not  without  having  bve- 
ken  my  shins  on  a  large  pot  whieh 
stood  half  fhU  of  dirty  water  at  the 
door,  I  commenced  my  search,  and 
found,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  which 
wiM  not  of  the  cleanest,  a  mess  of 
boiled  rice  and  kebobs,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  crisp  bread.  I  seized  the  prise,  and 
was  bearing  it  off  with  some  satiifee- 
tion,  and  many  precautions  against  the 
renewed  injury  of  my  shins,  when  just 
as  one  foot  was  planted  beyond  the 
pot,  and  the  other  was  about*  to  fol- 
low, I  heard  the  jingling  of  small  hdls 
at  my  heel,  then  a  short  snarl,  and  in 
an  instant  my  leg  was  sdsed.  Making 
an  exertion  to  extricate  myself  from 
this  situation,  my  foot  dipped  on  a 
greasy  spot,  where  water  from  the  kit- 
chtn  had  been  poured  out,  and  I  fell 
into  the  gutter.  The  abominable  rep- 
tile of  a  dog  continued  his  attadoi  on 
rav  heel.  The  cookmaid  awoke,  and 
called  out  ''thief!"  as  loud  as  she 
could  roar ;  and  to  complete  my  con- 
sternation, just  as  I  was  again  fairly 
on  my  legs,  and  about  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  with  my  prise,  which 
by  some  instinct  I  had  never  quitted, 
my  wife  rose  like  an  apparition  before 
my  eyes,  standing  on  the  very  ground 
over  which  I  must  have  to  pass,  and 
screaming  all  the  domestics  to  her  aid. 
A  new  fear  now  came  upon  me.  the 
men  who  were  sleeping  in  the  outer 
court  might  come  in,  tLiSl  in  the  height 
of  their  valour  and  seal  to  preeervemy 
property,  and  the  sanctity  of  my  Hn- 
ram,  might,  when  they  found  me 
alone  and  unarmed,  make  minced 
meat  of  me  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions. I  thought  the  shortest  way  to 
appease  my  wufe  and  eyety  one,  would 
be  to  make  myself  known  ;  but  in  this 
I  was  woefully  mistoken,  iat  she  had 
no  sooner  heard  my  voice  and  recog- 
nised it,  than  she  poured  upon  me  a 
torrent  of  the  most  obscene  abuse,  and 
aecuaed  me  in  plain  terms  of  an  in- 
trigue with  the  cookmaid,  of  vrhid^ 
I  swear  by  the  head  of  the  prophet, 
I  was  as  innocent  as  my  grandfasher. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated 
and  expUioed,  and  told  my  dream,  and 
pointed  to  the  handkeidiief,  and  dwrit 
on  the  necessity  of  taking  every  pre« 
caution  against  poison,  and  reeom- 
mended  her  to  be  careful  of  her  pre* 
cious  Ufa.  Shestermed,  and  raged, 
and  bullied,  till,  remembering  that  I 


had  BO  beird  to  tpare^  I  tlank  off  to 
my  bed  again,  woDdering  what  the 
dml  had  induoed  me  to  marrj  the 


When  I  got  safe  into  the  oonrt  of 
the  Khulvut^  (private  apartment,)  in 
which  I  had  been  deeping,  my  flnt 
eare  was  to  deposit  my  men  of  eat- 
ablea,  which  hiia  cost  me  so  much,  on 
the  §elie  of  the  window,  which  was 
open ;  and  my  next  to  apply  mjself  to 
the  Aatfjve,*  and  cleanse  myseli  of  the 
imparities  which  I  had  collected  on 
my  excursion.  I  then  called  one  of 
wjkrothes,  (inferior  house-servants,) 
who,  with  an  enviable  exemption  from 
aU  uneasiness,  had  slept  soundly,  in 
spite  of  the  mmpus  which  had  called 
dil  ^ke  neighbours  to  their  house-tops ; 
snd  having,  by  his  aid,  procured  a 
light,  I  dismissed  him  to  renew  his 
dunbers,  and  set  myself  to  examine 
my  heel  and  shin,  neither  of  which 
had  sufiered  so  much  as  I  had  feared. 
But  when  I  turned  to  my  eatables,  the 
fmit  of  so  much  pain  and  endurance, 
I  found  that  my  appAite  was  quite 
gone  again.  To  have  suffered  so  much, 
and  to  find  it  all  in  vain — to  have  ac- 
eomp]isbed  the  object  I  had  proposed 
to  myself—and  to  find,  when  it  was 
attained,  that  a  change  within  myself 
had  deprived  it  of  the  power  of  giving 
me  pleasure,  was  certainly  distressing  ; 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  such  is  the  world ;  and  had 
not  done  moralizing  on  thyi  theme, 
when  day  broke,  and  tiie  Azan  sum- 
moned me  to  morning  prayer. 

As  soon  as  I  had  completed  my  de- 
votions,  and  dressed  myself,  I  setwut, 
thankful  that  I  had  escaped  a  morning 
visitation  ftom  my  wife,  and  took  my 
way  towards  the  palace,  to  visit  my  pa- 
tients. The  occurrences  of  the  night 
hid  driven  from  my  mind  all  reeolleo- 
tion  of  the  scene 'I  had  witnessed  the 
evening  before ;  and  it  was  not  until  I 
found  myvelf  wedtoed  in  between  a 
crowd  of  idle  peopk  and  the  diteh  of 
^kt  arkyt  that  I  thought  of  demanding 
whir  they  were  collected.  My  servants 
replied,  (somewhat  surprised  at  the 
qwestion,)  that  it  was  to  see  the  exe- 


I  had  been  obliged,  in  a  great  mea- 


sore  against  my  wffl,  to  wltuesa  Um 
horrors  <^  the  preceding  evening ;  and 
it  now  seemed  probable  that  I  should 
be  forced  in  the  same  way  to  be  pro- 
sent  at  the  execution  this  morning. 
To  avoid  so  unpleasant  an  occurrence, 
I  pushed  on ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  bridge,  be^n  to  congra« 
tulate  myself  on  my  escape ;  but  just 
as  I  got  under  the  gateway,  I  saw  the 
head  of  a  band  of  feroshes  and  nus- 
sukchees^  advancing  rapidly  with  much 
noise,  driving  before  them,  widb  their 
sticks  and  axes,  a  party  of  people  who 
had  the  misfortune,  uke  me,  to  meet 
them  in  their  advance.  Not  caring  to 
have  my  shoulders  belaboured  by  the 
feroshes,  or  my  skull  dove  by  a  nus* 
sukcbee,  I  retreated  with  all  speed. 
But  the  noise  of  their  approach  had 
collected  the  crowd  to  the  gateway,  so 
that  the  bridge  was  to  me  impassable; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative 
but  to  stop  and  face  the  sticks  and 
axes,  or  to  leap  into  the  ditch  ;  either 
of  which  aflbrded  no  very  satisfactory 
prospect  of  sleeping  in  a  whole  skin, 
when  the  matter  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  thead« 
vancing  party  was  just  upon  me,  I  was 
fortunatelj  recognized,  and  escaped 
personal  injury,  though  to  pass  into 
the  ark,  as  f  had  intended,  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  certainty  of 
being  o'bliged  to  witness  the  execution, 
now  appeared  to  me  to  he  a  much 
smaller  evil  than  I  had  at  first  consi- 
dered it,  and  my  whole  attention  was 
directed  to  nreserring  myself  from  be- 
ing thrown  aown  and  trampled  to  death 
by  the  crowd,  which  carried  me  along 
with  it. 

We  had  not,  however,  far  to  go ;  for, 
aa  everybody  knows,  the  place  of  exe- 
cution is  not  twenty  paces  from  the 
gate  of  the  ark.  When  we  halted,  I 
found  myself  inclooed  in  a  dense  ring 
of  spectators ;  in  the  midst  of  whicn 
stood  a  great  brass  mortar,  raised  on  H 
mound  of  earth,  and  betide  it,  stuck 
in  ihe  ground,  was  a  linstock  with  a 
lighted  match.  The  nussukchees  ran- 
ged themselves  on  each  side  of  this  hor- 
rible engine ;  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  position  which  appeared  to 


*  A  basin  of  water,  which  usuaUy  eoenpiea  a  coosideraUa  pastion  of 
.  Persian  houses  of  the  better  class* 

-f  The  inner  fortification  or  citadel,  in  which  tiie  palaaa  is  situalsd. 
I  InlMNr  officers  of  the  executive. 
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me  to  waire  me  from  tbe  danger  at- 
tending the  explosion^  and  its  conae- 
quencea  when  it  should  take  place. 
Having  taken  my  station,.!  be^n  to 
look  around  me^  and  saw  tbe  officers 
of  jostioe  still  pouring  into  the  circle, 
which  was  widened  for  their  reception 
by  dint  of  blows.  After  them,  or  ra« 
ther  between  two  of  them,  came  the 
prisoner.  She  was  enveloped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  black  robe,  which  also  oo- 
Terel  her  face.  Her  step  was  firm, 
and  her  carriage  stately.  She  fre» 
quently  spoke  a  few  words  to  a  eunuch 
who  accompanied  her ;  but  the  noise 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  hear  nothing 
of  their  discourse.  As  she  approached, 
the  spectators  became  more  quiet ;  and 
when  she  had  reached  the  mortar,  ndt 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  silence,  she  spoke  aloud, 
with  a  distinctness  and  composure  that 
astonished  everv  one,  and  made  her 
words  intelligible  to  alL* 

^'  I  am  a  tool,  (she  said,)  and  suf- 
fer for  a  crime  which  was  not  origi- 
nated by  me.  I  have  been  deceived, 
but  I  have  sworn  to  be  secret,  and  I 
BOom  to  betray  my  friends.  Tell  the 
whole  Haram  that  tortures  have  ex- 
tracted from  me  no  confessions,  and 
that  the  near  approach  of  death,  in  its 
most  appalling  term,  has  not  shaken 
my  soiil. ' 

"  I  know  that  they  whose  charac- 
ters I  have  preserved  at  the  price  of 
ray  life,  are  at  this  moment  longing^ 
for  the  sound  which  will  announce 
that  I  am  no  more,  and  trembling 
lest  I  should  redeem  my  life  by  sa- 
crificing theirs.  It  is  no  matter.  They 


will  know  better  what  I  wu  when 
all  is  over. 

''  Tell  the  king,  that  had  he  used 
me  more  gently,  I  might  have  been 
induced  to  warn  him  of  dangers  from 
which  he  cannot  now  protect  himself. 
But  I  thank  him  for  his  cruelty. 
Had  he  left  me  a  life  better  worth 
preservinfc,  I  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  redeem  it,  even  by  betraying 
my  accomplices ;  ~  but  he  has  taken 
from  me  tne  wish  to  live,  and,  kii^ 
as  he  is,  he  cannot  now  tempt  me  to 
be  false." 

The  officers,  perceiving  that  her 
wild  address  made  some  impression 
on  the  multitude,  here  interrupted 
her.  She  made  no  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed, but  resigned  herself  into  their 
hands.  They  led  her  in  front  of  the 
mortar,  and  yet  her  step  never  fal- 
tered-^neither  did  she  speak  or  im- 
plore, as  it  is  common  for  even  men 
to  do  in  her  situation— neither  did 
she  curse,  as  some  do— neither  did 
she  weep.  They  told  her  to  kneel 
down  with  her  breast  against  its 
muzzle,  and  she  did  so.  They  put 
cords-  round  bet  wrists,  and  bound 
diem  to  stakes  which  had  been  dri- 
ven for  the  purpose— still  she  showed 
no  signs  or  emotion— she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  mortar,  and  waited 
her  fate  with  a  composure  which  a 
soldier  might  have  envied.  At  length 
the  signal  was  given-^the  match  was 
raised — it  descended  slowly — and  at 
the  mom'ent  when  it  was  about  to 
touch  the  powder,  an  audible  shud- 
der ran  through  the  crowd.  The 
priming  caught  fire-Hi  momeut  of 


*  This  statement,  made  even  by  so  respectable  a  person  as  the  Meerza,  is  some- 
what startling.  We  can  scarcely,  in  this  country,  imagine  a  lady  whose  tongue  had 
been  cut  out  in  the  evening,  addressing  a  crowd  the  next  morning,  with  an  articu* 
lation  which  made  her  quite  intelligible.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wo- 
man actually  did  so. 

Instances  of  persons  speaking  intelligibly,  whose  tongues  have  been  cut  out,  are 
numerous  in  Persia.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  those  who  have  lost  only  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  are  often  unable  to  make  themselves  understood,  while  those  wiio 
have  lost  a  much  larger  portion  speak  almost  distinctly.  This  circumstance  is  so 
well  known,  that  a  second  amputation  of  a  tongue,  which  has  been  sparingly  dealt 
with  by  tbe  executioner,  is  often  resorted  to» 

We  turn  with  horror  from  these  barbarous  punishments,  to  admire  our  own  mors 
humane  laws ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  amongst  ourselves  torture 
was  inflicted  at  no  very  distant  date ;  and  further,  that  these  mutilations  are  often 
inflicted  when,  according  to  our  law,  the  life  of  tbe  offender  would  be  forfeited— 
while,  in  Persia  at  least,,  there  are  few  criminals  who  would  not  rather  submit  to- 
be  so  mutilated  than  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  Skit  justice  to  add,  that  such  punish- 
ments have  been  comparatively  rare  during  the  present  reign  in  Persia ;  and  that 
this  (recorded  by  the  Meerza)  is  the  only  instance,  (I  believe,)  during  that  time,  in 
which  a  woman  has  been  publicly  executed. 


1M7.3 


rUiii  h  Ae  H^iwn..   VkUF\f(k. 


■Si^Vjming  fiiipais«  Mowed— «  groiii 
biUTDt  from  the  spectators — ^the  smoke 
passed  away — ^no  explosion  followed 
—and  the  unfortunate  wretch  rsised 
her  head  to  see  what  had  happened. 

A  faint  hope  glimmered  in  mv  own 
heart  that  perhaps  this  was  a  device 
to  save  her  life,  out  it  was  not  per- 
mitttrd  to  live  long.  It  had  scarcely 
hq;un  to  rise  within  me,  when  I  saw 
die  priming  renewed  and  the  match 
raked  again.  The  condemned  wretch 
laid  her  head  once  more  on  its  hard 


inni  over  a  horrid  and  wvQlll]igape&* 
tade.  The  two  bodiless  arms  huiig» 
with  their  mangled  and  blackened 
ends,  from  the  stakes  to  which  they 
had  been  bound ;  and  a  few  yards 
distant  lav  a  scorched  and  shattered 
foot  anil  leg-  No  trace  of  body  or 
of  head  remained,  and  a  few  tattered 
remnants  of  clothes  were  all  besidea 
that  were  left 

The  arms  were  unbound  from  the 
stakes ;  and  two  women,  who  had  is- 
sued from  the  ark  at  the  sound  of  the 


pillow,  and  uttered  a  low  groan,  as  if    explosion,  rushed  to  the  spot — seised 
her  spirit  had  parted.    It  had  scarce-i     them  up— and,  concealing  tbem  un* 


ly  been  uttered  when  the  explosion 
took  place,  and  the  smoke  covered 
ererything  from  my  view.  As  it  gra- 
dually cleared  away,  it  drew  a  veil 


der  their  veils,  hurried  to  the  Haram 
with  these  proofs  that  the  <i<>in#TV]hi 
of  justice  had  been  fulfilled. 


LETTBB  FKOH  AN  INDIAN^ 


RamnugguTf  July  SI,  18S6. 
Mt  DBA&  North, 

Foaoivs  my  boldness ;  but  in  In» 
-dia  we  have  a  fashion  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of— of  addressing  peo- 
ple we  have  never  seen,  and  know  no- 
thing about  except  from  report,  by 
their  names.  Besides,  as  I  am  going 
to  consult  you  on  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  myself,  I  am  willing  to 
begin  by  considering  you  as  an  old 
fiiend,  which  in  truth  yon  are,  though 
I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you. 

Assuming,  then,  a  privilege  to  which 
nothing  but  your  gocxl  nature  and  phi- 
Isnthropy  can  give  me  a  claim,  1  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  some 
account  of  the  mat^  in  regard  to 
which  I  entreat  your  advice. 

I  have  now  been  twenty-three  years 
in  India,  and  have  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  am  not  rich, 
in  th&  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ap- 
plied to  Indians ;  but  I  have  some  mo- 
ney, and  might  pass  for  a  rich  man  in 
amioat  any  country  town  in  Scotland. 
I  have,  however,  an  antipathy  to  coun- 
try towns,  which  I  brought  from  home 
with  me,  and  which  I  find  nothing 
dinunished  by  my  long  absence.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  a  pleasing  re- 
collection of  £<tinburgh,  and  your  Ma- 
gasine  has  induced  me  to  think  that 
the  race  of  good  fellows  is  not  entirely 
extinct  in  that  capitaL  I  anl  not  a 
titerary  man,  Mr  North,  as  I  fear  you 
will  too  reuUly  discover;  but  I  have 
10  ot^ectioa  to  the  society  of  literary 


men,  when  they  are  also  reasonable 
people.  Blue»stocking  ladies  I  am 
more  afraid  of;  but  I  dare  say  I  could 
speedily  convince  them  that  I  am  too 
stupid  for  their  society,  and  so  escspe 
further  persecution.  In  short,  after 
fully  considering  the  matter,  I  have 
decided  that  Edinburgh  is  the  fittest 
place  for  me  to  reside  in,  on  my  re- 
turn home ;  and  now  to  the  point. 

I  wish  to  know  what  income  vnll 
suffice  to  enable  me  to  live  comfort- 
ably, supposing  that  I  should  pass  the 
winter  six  months  of  every  year  in 
Edinburgh,  (say  from  November  to 
April  inclusive,)  and  appropriate  two* 
thirds  of  my  income  to  defray  the  ex« 
penses  of  that  half  year.  And  that 
we  may  fully  understand  one  another, 
I  shall  explain  to  you  in  detail  die 
manner  in  which  I  should  wish  to 
live. 

First,  then,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
house  to  myself  in  some  clean  respect- 
able street.  Your  Edinburgh  com* 
mon  stairs  are  an  abomination ;  there 
is  something  inexpressibly  mean,  and 
durty,  and  uncomfortable  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  a 
common  stair.  I  always  think  of  por- 
ters carrying  up  coals,  and  maids  car* 
rying  down  filth,  and  children  in  the 
comers,  and  'prentice  boys  at  night, 
and  the  caution  which  is  required  to 
enable  you  to  descend  in  the  mom* 
ing !  I  should,  therefore,  hke  to  have 
a  bouse  to  myself,  (from  top  to  bottom, 
they  used  to  call  it,)  or  at  least  a  door 
tomyself ;  for^asl  am  still  a  bachelor. 


iitttt€Kfr9tl^  Ml  MfldnM* 


I^MttRBf 


I^nDtitfolMAlaifelMiifle.  IslmiU 
liiBi  to  hi?e»  on  tiro  flooTBy  a  dining- 
tWMDy  «  drawing-room,  a  bed-rooa, 
with  a  dteuing-rooni  attached^  and  if 
poattUe  a  smtU  bath*  I  should  liice, 
monofer^  to  have  a  den  of  aome  kind 
to  retire  into  when  I  may  happen  to 
be  cfanrliah,  or  when  it  rains,  and  I 
luive  the  blue  doTik,  or  when  I  take 
a  ftncy  to  my  books,  an  ofl^ce  of 
ivhich  I  am  not  very  often  guilty.  I 
flhould  like  to  have  a  good  kitchen,  &c. 
4kt.  in  the  under  storey,  with  (in  the 
very  centre  of  the  house,  alike  imper- 
vioua  to  heat  and  cold,)  a  roomy  cel- 
fair,  fit  to  contain  aad>j>re8erve  wine 
fbr  two  generations.  Such  a  house, 
from  top  to  bottom,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  purchase ;  but  if  it  was 
bdow  any  other  man's  house,  I  oould 
only  htmg  myself  to  rent  it  till  I . 
cottid  find  a  better. 

I  should  Hke  to  have  this  my  house 
Aimished  id  a  plain,  substantial,  ra- 
ther huidaome  way — with  a  proviso 
in  m^  acreement  with  the  upholsterer, 
that  It  would  not  contain  one  rattan- 
bottomed  diair— for  the  greatest  tn- 
Jwrwr  miseries  I  have  endured  in 
India,  have  been  from  this  miserable 
contrivance.  I  verily  believe  my  body 
will  go  to  the  grave  diced  and  stamped 
with  nexagons  and  octagons.  Neitner 
Will  I  have  hair-doth  bottoms  to  my 
chain,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  en- 
tire, demand  a  constant  exertion  of 
your  1^;b  to  keep  you  from  slipping 
off  them ;  and  when  they  are  worn, 
you  might  as  well  sit  down  on  a  revers- 
ed pincushion.  I  will,  therefore,  have 
leather-bottomed  chairs,  andnoothera, 
in  my  dining-room,  and  den,  and  bed- 
room; and  I  will  have  silk- damask 
bottoms  to  those  in  my  drawing-room. 
My  bed  must  be  very  large,  and  I 
choose  to  sleep  upon  a  thin  elastic  hair 
mattress  with  two  feather-beds  under 
it  For  the  rest,  I  shall  leave  the  de- 
tail to  your  own  taste  and  judgement, 
Mr  North.  I  shall  bring  home  with 
me  (if  your  answer  should  induce  me 
to  Ittve  this  country,)  Persian  carpets 
Ibr  my  dining>room,  bed-room,  and 
den. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  good  man- 
servant in  the  house,  besides  Bappoo, 
who  accompanies  me  from  this  coun-« 
try ;  a  groom  to  look  after  my  two 
Arab  horses  in  the  stable ;  an  elderly 
respectable  woman  As  housekeeper,  a 
good  cook  and  a  chambermaid.  I  do 
BOt  bilicvv diat  I  shouldrcquixc more. 


My  borsea  I  wonU  not  tnnt  to  any 
Bian  living.  I  muat,  therefore,  have 
them  under  my  own  eye,  and  this  M- 
minds  me  that  my  house  must  have  a 
stable  attached  to  it. 

I  like  to  breakfast  about  nineo'docky 
and  cannot  get  on  without  fish  or  cold 
m^t,  or  both.  I  have  a  moat  savoury 
recollection  of  a  thing  called  mutton- 
ham,  and  I  intend  to  bring  home  a 
supply  of  Bengal  humps,  not  bnfikk> 
humps,  for  buffalos  have  no  humps, 
but  Bengal  bullock  humps ;  eggs  too 
are  indispensable.  For  the  rest  lam  not 
particular,  except  that,  for  the  firat  six 
months  or  so,  I  would  have  a  pot  of 
Mn  Weddell's  marmalade  set  befiiR 
me.  My  tea  will  consist  of  two  parte 
Gunpowder,  and  one  part  Pekoe>— and 
(which  I  look  forward  to  with  the  great- 
est aipuety,}  I  must  have  at  least  three 
newspapera,  unopened,  laid  on  my 
breakfast-table  eveiy  morning.  Mv 
breakfast  would,  of  course,  be  suf- 
ficient for  two,  in  case  a  £ciend  should 
oome  in. 

I  never  take  tiffin— itspoilsone'sdift« 
ner,  and  lb  in  itself  no  compensaticm. 

I  hate  dining  alone— besides  which, 
the  wine  is  difficult  tomansge.  I  diould 
like  always  to  have  a  friend  to  dine 
with  me  and  discuss  half  my  pint  of 
Madeira,  and  half  my  bottle  of  duet. 
I  undentand  sherry  is  much  in  fa- 
shion now,  but  1  have  never  seen  any  in 
this  country  that  somes  witliin  a  mile 
of  my  own  Madeira,  and  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  part  with,  or  put  aside  the 
six  fine  pipes  I  have  been  coaxing  and 
filling  up  for  the  last  seven  years— in- 
deed, ever  since  I  got  my  Migori^. 
Once  every  week  I  should  like  to  have 
two  or  three  friends  at  my  house  ;  and 
on  these  occasions,  1  might  give  them 
a  glass  of  red  Constantia ;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  Madeira  would  be  con- 
sidered in  your  calculation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
thing  else,  in  this  department,  whicn 
it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  specify 
more  minutely. 

Then  again,  in  the  possible  event 
of  my  changing  my  state,  (for  a  man 
cannot  answer  for  himsdf  at  my  age,) 
why  then,  my  two  Arabs  are  convert- 
ed mto  carriage  horses — my  groom  in- 
to a  ooachman.  My  house  requires  no 
immediate  change.  My  friend's  place 
at  breakfbt  and  dinner  is  occupied  by 
a  person  still  dearer  to  me.  My  hot* 
tie  of  claret  changes  to  a  pint  My 
houaekeepcr  goes,  and  in  her  stead 
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Letierfram  an  Indian, 


-B  UAfB  naicU  wd  perbaps  a 
jnuwky-mmy  (I  do  not  see  that  tlieve 
ia  any uuQg  either)  abtuid  or  improper 
ip  «  nian'a  anticipating  what  is  per- 
ieetly  natural  in  the  caie  supposed.) 
JMy  nookah  is  laid  aside,  fiappoo  be- 
comes ihe  lady's  footman,  ana  every 
thing  goes  on  as  regularly  as  beforoy 
with  no  additional  expense. 

Your  reply  must  decide  whether  I 
am  sow  to  leave  India^  or  whether  I 
must  wait  till  I  get  my  regiment — an 
important  matter,  Mr  North,  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  several  junior  officers 
.who  are  looking  for  the  step.  My  case 
is  not  a  singnhff  one,  and  I  know  at 
least  half  a  dqsen  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice who  will  wait  for  your  answer, 
with  as  much  impatience  as  I  shall 
myself. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
on  which  I  should  like  much  to  be  fa- 
voured with  your  own  private  opinion, 
and  I  entreat  you  not  to  withhold  it. 
I  wish  to  know  bow  a  hesltby,  ruddy- 
oomplezioned  man,  with  a  liver  as 
.sound  as  a  bdl,  who  wears  Irish  lin- 
en instead  of  calico,  never  spoke  of  a 
Xutcherry  or  a  BungeUow,  or  Tippoo 
Sahib,  or  ihe  Findarees,  or  Mahrat" 
taks,  or  even  of  the  Deccan  prize^mo^ 
ney,  and  never  walked  alone,  or  took 
the  shady  side  of  the  street  all  the 
time  he  was  at  home,  coidd  be  disco- 
vered by  every  one  to  be,  "'an  old  Jn^ 
dHan"  (as  they  call^  him,  though  he 
was  acsTcely  forty ;)  and  I  wish,  roore- 
ovcfj  to  know  why  girls  at  home  always 
smile  (as  I  am  infonned  they  do)  in  a 
aneering  kind  of  way  at  the  attentions 
a£  *'  an  M  Indian/'  as  if  there  was 
something  ridiculous  in  his  paying 
his  court  to  a  young  woman;  and 
why  they  call  bim  an  old  Indian, 
when,  God  wot,  he  is  often  much 
yooi^^er  in  every  re^peei  than  many 
who  escape  that  epithet,  bo  disagree- 
aUeand  (allow  me  to  say)  ill-bred, 
when  applied  to  an  unmarried  man 
aboot  forty.  J  must  also  beg  of  you 
to  inform  me,  why,  the  moment  a  man 
is  set  down  as  "  an  old  Indian"  he  is 
invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  all 
the  oldest  Indians  who  ever  returned 
to  Eittland  or  Scotland. 

I  abould  feel  infinitely  indebted  to 
vou,  Mr  North,  if  you  would  have  the 
Kindness  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
suliject,  so  intereBting  to  your  nume- 
rous readers  in  this  country.  The  ac- 
count which  Major  Strong,  who  has 
just  returned  from  furlough,  has  given 
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uaof  these  mattsfs  is  verv  distreflsing ; 
and  unless  you  will  be  kmd  enough  to 
assist  me,  I  reallj do  not  knowfrom 
whom  I  can  obtam  the  information  le- 
quisite  to  enable  me  to  guard  againft 
the  peculiarities  which  it  would  appear 
follow  us  into  every  society,  and  tfie 
misrepresentations  to  which  we  are  sub- 
jected from  the  prejudices  of  others. 
Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  sm 
ashamed  of  being  what  is  called  an 
Indian.  There  is  no  division  of  Bri- 
tish society  to  which  I  would  rather 
belong ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  pe- 
culiarities or  the  foibles  of  Indians, 
they  have,  I  believe,  as  many  substan- 
tial virtues  and  good  qualities,  with  at 
least  as  much  polish,  as  theh-  neigh- 
bours. 

Believe  me  to  be. 
My  dear  North, 
Yours  very  faithfully  and  obediently, 

P.  S.  —My  Mend  Captain  Slight, 
who  has  for  some  years  been  in  a  mi- 
serable state  of  health,  notwithstand- 
ing several  voyages  to  China  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  residence  of  six 
months  at  the  Cape,  feels,  he  assures 
me,  ouite  satisfiea,  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately be  obliged  to  quit  the  service  ; 
and  he  has  begged  me  so  urgently  to 
put  to  you  one  question  for  his  bene- 
fit, that,  though  I  feel  ashamed  of  Uie 
liberty  I  have  already  tdcen,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  resist  his  entreaties. 

Slight,  poor  fellow,  has  not  saved 
nuch  ;  but  with  bis  prize-money  and 
a  lucky  hit  in  the  lottery,  he  has  been 
able  to  put  a  small  sum  into  his  agent's 
hands,  with  which  he  proposes  to  re- 
tire, if  he  can  live  like  a  gentleman,  on 
the  income  it  will  yield.  He  would 
be  content  with  a  neat  furnished  lod- 
ging (a  bed-room,  dressing>-room,  and 
parlour)  in  a  genteel  street.  He  is 
mdifft^ent  about  wine,  for  his  health 
has  been  such  as  to  make  his  doctors 
forbid  him  the  use  of  it ;  but  he  would 
like,  if  an  old  friend  came  in  his  way, 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a  bottle  of  Port. 
He  would  like  to  have  a  boy  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  he  would  choose,  of 
course,  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  any 
man  in  Prince's  Street 

Now,  pray,  Mr  North,  have  the 
^rai  kindness  to  let  us  know  on  what 
mcome  Slight  could  do  this  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  may  mention,  that  Slight, 
though  an  excellent,  sensible  fellow, 
is  by  no  means  a  good  manager. 

A.J. 
2X 


S40  NoU.  ZfAvtdt, 

The  fotregdikg  is  one  of  serenl  docen  letters  on  the  flame  tatjeel  now  in  our 
Balaam-box^  whidi  hare  come  to  na  from  the  Eaat,  and  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  great  popularity  all  orer  the  Indian  Peninsula.  It  la  with  pride 
we  state  the  fact,  that  Maga  is  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Macquarrie ;  and  it  is  with  a  confidence 
deliberate  and  most  assured,  that  we  await  the  coming  day,  when  her  storied 
page,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  dme,  shall  be  unfolded  on  everj  ahore  laved  by 
ocean,  and  fanned  by  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Other  Periodicals,  we  presume, 
**  fit  audience  find  though  few,"*— be  ours  the  glorious  distinction,  to  be 
read  with  delight  in  every  r^on  of  the  habitable  globe,  and,  bursting  the  geo- 
graphical barriers  which  would  narrow  our  flight,  and  consequently  drcum- 
Bcrioe  our  utility,  to  be  hailed  in  a  thousand  tongues  as  the  Miscellany  of 
Universal  Man.  We  are  no  boasters — ^we  despise  all  puffery ;  and  while  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  unconscious  of  the  great  and  enduring  benefits  we  have 
conferred  on  mankind  at  large,  we  wiUingly^quit  a  subject  on  which  it  might 
appear  like  egotism  to  dilate. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  and  to  others  similarly  circumstanced,  it  gi^ca 
us  great  pleasure  to  afford  all  the  information  in  our  power ;  which  diafi  be 
eompressed  into  as  few  words  aa  possible. 

We  think  such  a  house  as  the  Colonel  mentions,  in  a  fashionable  street  of 
the  New  Town,  might  be  purchased  for  something  about  L.2000,  and  might 
be  rented  for  about  L.150  a*^ear.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  furnishing, 
it  is  impossible  to  sav  anything  very  definite,  since  we  ourselves  have  done 
nothing  in  this  line  for  many  years ;  but  we  shall  procure  an  estimate  from 
Mr  Trotter,  and  forward  it  by  an  early  conveyance  to  our  correspondent  at 
Ramnuggur.  In  his  aversion  to  cane-bottomed  chairs,  we  quite  agree  with 
him,  and  unite  in  all  the  fundamental  objections  he  makes  to  this  uncomfort- 
able description  of  sedentary  appliance.  We  cordially  recommend  any  gentle- 
man furnishing  a  house,  whose  breeching  is  softer  than  that  of  a  cannon,  to 
avoid  all  articles  of  this  description.  He  may  rely  on  it,  that  whatever  conve- 
nience he  may  a  priori  find  in  their  comparative  cheapness,  will  be  afterwards 
more  than  compensated  by  the  a  posteriori  punishment  he  will  find  himself 
condemned  to  sufl^.  Cane-bottomed  chairs  strike  at  the  very  root  of  domestic 
enjoyment. 

Articles  of  living,  we  think,  are  in  Edinburgh  'rather  cheap  than  otherwise 
The  price  of  bread  and  meat,  we  presume,  is  mu<^  the  same  as  elsewhere. 
Fish  is  moderate.  You  may  get  a  capital  turbot  for  half-a-guinea  ;  and  if 
you  go  to  market  yourself,  and  choose  to  higgle  with  the  fishwife,  you  may 
get  it  a  shilling  or  two  cheaper.  Poultry  may  be  had  in  Edinburgh  for  about 
half  the  price  it  costs  in  London.  Game  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  during 
the  sporting  season,  our  worthy  friend  I^f  rs  Young  is  never  without  a  m)- 
digious  suppl;^  of*  grouse,  ptarmigan,  pheasants,  hares,  and  partridges.  The 
d^ngs  of  this  respectable  matron  are  on  the  largest  scale ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  she  is  how  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Highlands,  which  she  intends  to  devote  solely  to  the  propagation  of  game 
for  the  supply  of  the  Edinburgh  market.  We  rejoice  in  her  prosperity,  for 
she  deserves  it ;  and  think  she  cannot  fail  to  find  this  a  profitable  investment 
for  her  capital.  We  hope  soon  to  hail  her  by  her  territorial  title,  and  doubt 
not  that,  in  return  for  our  compliments,  she  will,  with  her  usual  liberality, 
losa  a  pheasant,  or  a  brace  of  grouse,  into  the  basket  of  our  attendant  caddy. 

In  proceeding,  however,  from  particulars  to  generals,  we  fear  we  are  not 
able  to  afford  much  light  to  our  correspondent  In  our  own  state  of  sober  celi- 
bate existence,  and  with  habits  very  different  from  those  of  our  Indian  friend, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  any  estimate  of  the  general  cost  of  such 
an  establishment  as  he  describes,  more  especially  as  matrimony  clearly  enters 
into  the  good  Colonel's  projections  for  the  future.  If,  however,  an  account 
of  our  own  mode  of  life,  and  the  expenses  attending  our  own  editorial  me- 
nage can  be  of  any  use  to  him,  it  is  quite  at  his  service. 

The  revenue  of  us,  Christopher  North,  therefore,  be  it  known,  amounts 
only  to  a  trifle  more  than  £3000  a-year.  Of  this  we  receive  £2000  in  our 
quality  of  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, — rather  a  niggardly  return  for 
our  labours,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  only  £500  a-year  more  than  Mr  Jdlrey 


feoeiTM  fo  Um  Idmliiirgh  Review,  and  betdy  equal  to  that  e&Joyed  b j  the 
editor  of  the  Qnarterlj.  Betides  this,  we  are  of  ooune  paid  for  our  writingi 
in  Maga,  at  the  rate  of  ISO  guineas  per  sheet,  by  which  we  annually  bag  se- 
veral hundreds ;  and  the  remainder  of  our  income  anses  from  the  interest 
of  about  Ii.l5,000  we  hold  in  bank  stock  and  navy  4  per  cents,  knd  the  rent 
of  a  amall  estate  of  which  we  are  proprietor  in  Peebles-shire.  So  much  for 
the  ways  and  means ;  now  for  their  appropriation. 

W^  are  gouty,  and  dislike  stairs,  tberetbre  we  live  in  a  flat  It  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  acreeable  spots  of  the  New  Town^  and  commands,  though 
it  is  on  the  ground-floor,  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Fife  bi&. 
Our  establishment  consists  wholly  of  females,  and  the  very  prettiest  to  be  had 
for  kyv«  or  money.  We  have  no  old  harridui  of  a  housekeeper  to  domineer 
in  our  houadiold,  but  a  gay  and  smart  young  widow,  who  makes  our  coffise 
in  a  morning,  and  can  amuse  us  in  an  evening  by  reading  out  a  new  novel, 
while  we  lie  extended  on  our  own  comfortable  black-hair  sofa,  made  on  a 
]jan  of  our  own  to  our  own  order.  The  rest  of  our  establishment  consists  of 
a  cook,  and  two  clever  chubby-faced  girls,  who  act  as  housemaids,  and  wait 
upon  ua  at  table,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  smart  female  livery,  in  which  ^ey  ap-i 
.  pear  to  great  advantage.  My  age,  for  I  am  now  76,  precludes  any  scandal 
ftom  the  attraction  of  my  attendants ;  and,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
act  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  them,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Thia 
csie  is  not  unnecessary,  for  my  house  is  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  set  of 
young  diaaipated  fellows,  whom  I  send  rather  roughlv  about  their  business 
whenever  I  catch  than  hovering  near  my  doors.  Such  is  my  establishment. 
My  mode  of  life  is  as  follows  :— 

At  six  in  the  monung,  winter  and  summer,  I  have  a  cup  of  chocolate 
brought  me  in  bed,  bv  one  of  the  sweet-smiling  damsels  aforesaid.  Having 
aipped  this,  I  think  of  rising,  and  get  into  the  snower-bath ;  and  then,» after 
about  an  boor  spent  at  my  toilet,  I  enter  my  study,  where  I  flnd  the  widow 
has  already  made  cofibe,  and  buttered  a  couple  of  muffins,  which  are  toasting 
en  a  cat  before  the  fire.  Breakfast  over,  I  commence  the  business  of  the  day : 
Write  an  article  if  I  find  myself  in  the  humour,  and  if  not,  look  over  the 
artidea  sent  in  by  the  different  contributors,  and  arrange  the  programme  of 
the  next  forthooming  Maga.  Thus  time  passes  till  two  o'clock.  Then  I  take 
a  walk  in  Prince's  Street,  read  the  papers  in  Blackwood's,  and  either  dine  out» 
er  pick  up  a  friend  or  two  to  dine  with  me  at  home.  There  is  nothing  I 
pique  myself  so  much  upon  as  my  dinners.  My  table  is  never  disfigured  by 
hige  dumsy  joints,  but  is,  I  flatter  myself,  better  managed  and  more  re- 
cherche than  the  tables  of  bachelors  in  general. 

Our  taste  in  Cookery  is  rather  French,  and  we  delight  in  the  Consommes 
(our  teeth  are  nearly  all  gone,)  and  those  exquisite  "  Sauces  Piquantes,'* 
which  might  almost  create  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.  Our  cook, 
who  has  been  with  us  fifteen  years,  is,  considering  she  was  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  explodedf  tenets  of  that  barbarous  old  beldame,  Mrs  Glasse,  a  good 
one.  We  never  touch  jellies  or  pastry,  but  we  will  back  her  in  any  other  de« 
partment  of  the  Ars  Cvlinarioy  against  any  cook  in  Scotland,  in  fives,  tens,  po- 
nies, fifties,  or  hundreds.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  another  north  of  the 
Tweed  who  can  toss  up  an  Omelette  Soufflee  in  proper  style. 

Now  for  our  cellar ;  and  that  we  must  take  leave  to  say  is,  for  a  man  of  our 
income,  tolerably  good.  There  are  larger  cellars  in  the  world,  no  doubt ; 
higher  prices  have  been  paid  for  wine  than  we  could  afford ;  but  relying  on  the 
tastoiand  judgment  with  whidi  our  stock  was  selected,  we  would  not  fear  to 
put  oor  wine  in  competition,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  (we  have  not  above  a  thousand 
dosena  altogether,)  witib  that  of  any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We  admit 
BO  sweet  vnnes  within  our  walls.  We  heartily  dislike  Malmsey,  Constantia^ 
€t  hoc  genus  omne,  axA  despise  the  man  who  can  find  pleasure  in  drinking 
sndi  sweet  and  sickly  stuff. 

Whether  we  have  company,  or  dine  alone,  there  is  always  a  flask  of  Champagne 
on  our  dinner-table ;  not  tue  nasty,  frothing,  luscious,  and  detestable  Cnam- 
pagne,  which  one  generally  meets  with  in  this  country  at  *'  good  men's  feasts," 
and  which  foama  and  bubbles  up  like  ginger  beer,  butSiUery  or  Ai,  the  only  va» 
rieticsof  the  wine  whidi  are  at  all  toleraUe.  Of  these  we  lay  in  butaimallstock 


at  a  time,  for  Champagne  Ami  not  keep>  and  non  beedoies  Mmraiidrapy.  Whk 
what  exquisite  contempt  have  we  not  in  Paris  heaid  our  YahoOs  o£  oounic^ 
HMD  calling  at  Ver/s  or  BeauTilliers  for  Old  Champagne !  aad  never  were  we 
■0  much  inclined  to  bluph  for  our  country,  as  when  we  behdd  the  sneer  o€ 
zidicule  on  the  face  of  the  waiter  as  he  placed  the  wine  befoe  tberafc  Bat 
enough  of  Champagne.  On  t^t  wine  we  do  not  pride  oonelveB,  hot  we  d<»  •» 
on  our  Hock.  We  bought  about  thirty  dozens  at  Mr  WhitbrMd's  sale  maiiji 
years  ago,  and  haye  still  some  of  it  in  our  odlar.  But,  besides  thb>  we  hare 
four  different  Hocks,  aU  excellent.  Two  of  these  we  bongtit  outselves  in  Ger« 
many  in  1815,  and  know  them  to  be  the  genuine  Johannisberar,  not  now  to 
be  purchased  by  gold. ,  In  Claret  we  yield  to  no  man.  We  have  some  La 
Eitte  of  181S,  impossible  to  be  surpassed.  Our  Margoux,  which  we  fesi»e 
for  summer,  and  keep  at  Buchanan^Lodge,  is  first-rate ;  a^  we  haTe  a  batck 
of  La  Rose  of  1 818,  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  palate.  Of  all  the  Vina 
de  Bnrgogne,  we  like  only  Clos  Vogeot  and  Chambertin.  We  have  some  of 
the  former  of  180S,  wortn  its  weight  in  gold.  We  would  not  sell  it  at  that 
price.  But  we  are  getting  tedious  on  the  subject  of  our  wines,  and  our 
readers  must  give  us  credit  for  having  a  tolerable  stock  of  Port,  Sherry,  and 
Madeira. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  details,  that  the  Cdonel  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  mode  and  style  of  our  living  in  town.  But,  thank  God,  we  do  not 
live  in  town  all  the  year.  No.  Early  in  May  we  regularly  emigrate  to  the 
country,  and  take  up  our  residence  for  the  summer  months  at  Bndianan* 
Lodge.  There  we  think  ^t  necessary  to  keep  up  rather  more  style  in  our  esta- 
blishment than  we  do  in  town,  being  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the 
nenghbourhood,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county.  At  Buchanan-Lodge 
we  sport  horses  to  our  old  tub  of  a  carriage,  built  in  the  year  ninety-aeven,  m 
addition  to  the  pair  for  equestrian  purposes,  which  we  are  never  without, 
either  in  town  or  country.  For  above  twenty  years  we,  and  our  grooaa^  were 
carried  by  two  first-rate  animals,  which,  as  a  proof  of  our  politiod  predilee* 
tions,  we  christened  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Gienville  some  years  ago  became  fat 
tfnd  pursy,  Inroke  his  wind,  and  eventually  died  of  the  glanders.  Pitt  was  a 
Highflier,  and  made  nothing  of  a  five-barred  gate ;  but  he  fdl  with  ua  one 
day  on  the  road,  and  his  knees  Were  so  much  broken,  that  he  waa  never  alter 
4t  for  use.  Our  present  stud,  which,  from  our  respeet^for  two  0Be«t  living 
statesmen,  we  have  named  Eldon  and  Bexley,  are  less  frisky  than  weir  pieda* 
eessors>  and  therefore  better  suited  to  our  declining  years.  £ldon  is  a  capital 
roadster,  master  of  any  weight,  a  little  obstinate  sometimes,  but  without  vio^ 
and  though  rather  slow  in  his  paces,  perfectly  surefi)oted.  Bexley,  which  ia 
rode  by  our  groom,  is  blind  as  a  bat,  and  indeed  was  so  before  we  purchased 
him.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  he  gets  on  pretty  well  while  on  a  beaten 
track,  and  seldom  stumbles ;  but  attempt  a  short  cut  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  he  stands  stock-still.  No  administration  of  whip  or  spur  will  in« 
duce  him  to  deviate  a  yard  from  the  road.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have 
a  regard  for  the  animal,  and  would  not  part  with  him  on  any  account. 

At  Buchanan-Lodge  we  see  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  all  the  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  great  delight  in  visiting  us.  It  ia  necessary^ 
therefore,  that  we  carry  on  things  on  a  somewhat  laiger  scale  than  in  town, 
indeed,  so  large,  that  were  we  to  live  there  all  the  year,  our  income  weald 
scarcely  stand  it.  But  we  kill  our  own  mutton  the  wnole  season,  and  a  couple 
of  bullocks  about  Martinmas,  for  a  winter's  stock  of  corned  beef.  This  some* 
what  diminishes  the  expenae  of  our  country  establishment 

Our  character  stands  so  high  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  often  quite 
overwhelmed  with  business  as  a  Justice  H  the  Feao&  We  are  the  great  oon* 
poser  of  differences,  and  arbiter  ot  disputes  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  and 
inconvenient  as  we  find  such  duties  to  be,  we  are  too  kind-hearted  and  patrio* 
tic  to  devolve  them  on  a  less  qualified  person,  by  declining  to  dischaige  them 
ourselves. 

We  have  generally  either  Tickler,  Hogg,  or  O'Doherty  with  us  from  May 
till  November.  O'Doherty  we  never  mean  to  invite  again.  We  cauriit  him 
kissing  one  of  our  waiting-maids,  who,  to  say  die  trum,  was  not  muciBg  all 
the  outcry  that  might  have  been  expected  from  her  in  luch  etieumstanoes. 


However,  m  tnial  the  admonidoii  we  thoadil  it  pioper  to  adminigter,  pn>« 
duoed  good  effect,  for  we  have  liiice  detected  in  her  no  STmptonis  of  leyitr. 

Such  is  oar  ityle  of  MYing^  and  our  ftiend  the  Indian  Cokmel  may  perhapa 
{fin  aome  infonnatioa  when  we  tell  him,  that  all  we  have  alresdy  described  u 
done  fbr  L.SO0O  ^-yeer.  Of  oouree,  in  many  items  his  expenses  will  exoeed 
omrs^  while  in  others  ther  will  probably  be  less.  In  all  cases,  a  man's  cxpendi* 
tine  ia  modified  br  his  imosynerasy  ;  no  itktiTidual  is  without  aome  peciuiarity 
of  tast^  in  wludi  he  dilRrs  from  thoae  arotind  him.  It  is  impossmlej  there« 
ibre,  to  mesaue  men's  habita  by  square  and  rule,  or  to  convey  m«di  appli* 
calde  knowledge  by  any  generslaphcffisma  on  the  probable  expenaes  of  an  on* 
knownfinditidnal. 

Tfans,  however,  we  will  say  to  Indians  in  ^eral.  If  they  are  not  rich,  they 
had  better  stay  where  they  are»  Nobody  visits  an  Indian,  and  listens  patienu 
iy  to  atories  of  Tiger  Hvnthig  snd  Bungalows,  &c.  &c.  without  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  good  Annar.  Betorned  Indians  have  no  ideas  in  common  with  the 
aodaiy  oCthia  cooiHry*  Thev  have  all  their  lives  been  gsowing  ind%o,  ool« 
leeting  taxes,  or  ilgfadng  black  men,  in  a  country  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
globe;  and  it  is  one  penslty  of  so  long  an  exile,  Aai  they  are  necessanly  alio* 
n^ed  ftom  the  manners  and  habita  of  the  country  to  which  ^ey  relum,  and 
have  seldom  dther  tact  or  versatility  of  character  sufficient  to  become  natursl* 
ixed  in  a  new  society,  with  which,  ftom  the  nature  of  things,  they  can  have 
nodiing  in  common.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  pitiable  than  a  Nabob  in 
the  better  drdea  of  society  in  England.  With  too  hig^  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance  to  remain  silent,  what  is  it  pomible  lor  the  poor  man  to  say  ?  Let 
Urn  talk  of  Hookahs,  Sirdars,  or  his  Indian  adventures,  snd  he  ia  shunned  aa 
abere,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  die  company  have  not  the  smallest  curiosity 
to  lem  his  enloits  at  Nagpoore  or  Lndknow. 

Then  jam  Indian  ia  generally  an  eptcuie,  and  an  epienze  of  the  most  vuU 
gsTdescnpfeioa.  He  can  never  get  over  hia  partiality  fw  Curry,  MuUigotsiwny, 
and  JIadaim,  and  is  sure  to  be  set  down  as  a  eomcmptible  sensualist^  flnni! 
seme  uninoky  alluaton  to  Tiffin  or  Stnmee.  All  this,  which  ia  perlbctif 
eomme  Ufamt  at  Calcutta,  is  decidedly  below  psr  in  the  laMna  couniry ;  yet 
diis  ii  is  mopoosible  for  your  Nabob  to  understand,  for  a  man  with  two  or  three 
hmdrad  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  ia  migh^  alow  in  mi^g  the  disco* 
very  thai  the  world  consider  him  a  bore,  or  that  anything  he  can  sav  or  do  csn 
be  coosideted  vulgar.  These  pecnlisrities,  thcmgh  they  may  be  toleratod  in  a 
ikh  Indian,  will  certainly  not  oe  so  in  apoer  onob  The  plate,  the  wines;,  and 
the  French  code,  are  all  necesssry  to  make  us  swallow  the  dose,  and  thsMifaw 
we  wwold  advise  no  Indian  whatever  to  letom  to  this  country  with  anythkig 
undernplnm*  If  hedoei,  wecanonlyBay  that  heahaUnot  nnmhprns,Chri»« 
lopher  North,  among  his  guests.; 

Teft  we  have  a  great  regard  for  returned  Orientalists  in  generaL  They  mm 
kind,  vrarm-heartid,  and  generous ;  their  finbles  are  those  perhsps  neeessaifly 
attadied  to  the  circuinataaces  of  their  fifb ;  the  qualities  we  like  are  their  own. 
We  cannot  read  what  we  have  already  written  of  them,  but  if  we  have  aaid 
aoyth^ig  severe,  we  already  repent  cc  it  By  the  by,  we  dine  this  very  day 
with  oitr  finend  G.  M.,  one  of  the  deverest  and  besl-hearted  Indians  we  have 
eier  known,  and  entirely  free  ftem  all  the  peculiarities  Vhich  giensrally  maifc 
hisnibei 

C.K. 
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XFH  A'BN  STMnOZIO  KTAIKON  nfiPINIZZOMENAON 
HAfiA  KOTIAAONTA  KAeHMBNON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

t. 

Fuoc.  op.  Aik. 
QTTUf  is  a  dittich  by  wise  old  PhocyUdes, 
An  ancisni  toko  wrote  crabbed  Qreek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning',  ^''Xis  right  for  good  winbbibbing  pbofls, 
*'  Not  to  lbt  thb  jug  face  roukI>  thb  board  likb  ▲  crifflb  ; 
''But  gaily  to  chat  whilb  discussing  their  tifflb.'* 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis~^ 
And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetes»'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Amhrm 

Scbmb— ^Ambrose's  Rotel,  Picardy  Place,  Paper  Parlour. 

North  and  the  Shepherd. 

north. 

How  do  you  aoooant,  my  dearest  Shepherd^  for  the  steadiness  and  pener** 
Tance  of  my  affection  for  toee,  seeing  that  I  am  naturally  and  artificidly  the 
most  wayward,  fickle,  and  capricious  of  all  God's  creatures  ?  Not  a  ftiend  bol 
yourself,  James,  with  whom  I  have  not  frequently  and  hitterly  quttrreUed^ 
often  to  the  utter  extinction  of  mutual  regard— hut  towards  my  incomprehen- 
^ble  Brownie  my  heart  ever  yeamo 

shepherd. 

Hand  your  leein'  tongue,  ye  tyke,  you've  quarrelled  wi'  me  mony  thoasan* 
times,  and  I've  borne  at  jour  hands  mair  ill  usage  than  I  wad  ha'e  ta'en  frae 
«ny  idler  mortal  man  in  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Yet,  I  wed  beUere,  that  only 
the  shears  o'  Fate  will  ever  cut  the  cords  o'  our  friendship.  I  fancy  it's  jusl 
•  the  same  wi'  you  as  wi'  me,  we  maun  like  ane  anither  whether  we  wull  or  no 
•—and  that's  the  sort  o'  freendship  for  me — ^for  it  flourishes,  like  a  mountain-i 
<flower,  in  a'  weathers — braid  ana  bright  in  the  sunshine,  and  just  faulded  up 
a  wee  in  the  sleet,  sae  that  it  micht  maist  be  tbocht  dead,  but  fh'  o'  life  in  its 
«ozy  bield  aJunt  the  mossy  stane,  and  peering  out  again  in  a'  it's  beauty,  al 
the  sang  o'  the  rising  laverock. 

north. 

This  world's  friendships,  James ' 

shepherd. 

Are  as  cheap  as  crodcery,  and  as  easily  broken  by  a  fa'.  They  seldom  can 
bide  a  clash,  without  fleein'  intil  flinders.  O,  sir  f  but  maist  men's  beail% 
and  women's  too,  are  like  toom  nits — ^nae  kernel,  and  a  splutter  o'  fushionlesi 
dust    I  sometimes  canna  help  thinkin'  that  there's  nae  future  state. 

NORTH. 

Fie,  fie,  James,  leave  all  such  dark  scepticism  to  a  Byron — it  is  unworthy 
of  the  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  should  sae  mony  puir,  peevish,  selfish,  stupid,  mean,  and  malip* 
nant  creatures  no  just  lie  stilf  in  the  mouls  among  the  iUier  worms,  aneath 
their  bits  o'  inscribed  tomb-stones,  aiblins  railed  in,  and  a'  their  nettles,  wi' 
painted  aim-rails,  in  a  nook  o'  the  kirk-yard  that's  their  ain  property,  and  nae- 
Dody's  wushin'  to  tak'  it  frae  them — What  for,  I  say,  shouldna  they  lie  quate 
in  skeleton  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  erummle,  cmmmle,  emmmle,  awa' 
intil  the  yerth  o'  whidi  Time  is  made,  and  ne'er  be  reimmatterialeesed  into 
Ettmity  ? 
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irOKTB. 

'  This  it  aol  lil»  your  usual  pfrackmi  and  benign  philoiopby«  Jamei ;  bnt, 

belieY«  me,  mv  friend,  that  within  the  apirit  of  the  roost  degraded  wretcb 

that  ever  grovelled  earthward  from  caudl^iday  to  oorme-day,  Siere  has  been 

some  slumbering  spark  divine  inextinguishable  by  tne  death-damps  of  the 

«cemeteiy 

SHSPHERi). 

Gran'  words,  sir,  gran'  words,  nae  doubt,  mair  especially  **  eemetery," 
which  I'm  fond  o'  usin'  mjrsel,  as  often  's  the  subject  aud  the  verse  will  aUoo. 
But,  alter  a',  is't  mair  poetical  than  the  '*  Grave  ?"  Deevil  a  bit  For  a  wee, 
short,  simple,  stiff,  stem,  dour,  and  fearsome  word,  commend  me  to  the 
*•  Grave." 

KORTH. 

Let  us  change  the  channel  of  ottr  discussion,  James,  if  you  please    ' 

SHIPHBAD. 

What !  You're  no  feared  finr  death,  are  you,  sir  ? 

KO&Ta* 

lam. 

SHEPHERD. 

So  am  I.  There,  only  look  at  the  cawnle  expiring-^faint,  feeble,  flickering^ 
and  just  like  ane  o'  us  puir  mortal  human  creatures,  sair,  sair  unwilling  ia 
die !  Whare's  the  snuffers,  that  I  may  put  it  out  o'  pain.  I'm  tell't,  that  twa 
folk  die  every  minute,  or  rather  every  moment.  Is  na  that  fearsome  to 
thmko'? 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  children  have  been  made  orphans,  and  wives  widows>  since  that 
wick  began  to  fill  the  room  with  its  funereal  odour. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  man  can  manage  snuffers  richt,  unless  he  hae  been  accustomed  to  them 
when  he  was  young.  In  the  Forest,  we  a'  use  our  fingers,  or  blaw  the  cawnles 
out  wi'  our  mouths,  or  chap  the  brass-sticks  wi'  the  stinkin'  wicks  again'  the 
ribs — and  gin  there  was  a  pair  o'  snuffers  in  the  house,  you  might  nunt  for 
them  through  a'  the  closets  and  presses  for  a  fortnight,  without  their  ever 
cutin'  up. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  that  you  intend  to  light  up  Mount  Benger  with  gas,  Jamea.    Is 
that  a  true  bill? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  thochts  o't — ^but  the  gasometer,  I  find,  comes  ower  high-^so  I  shall 
stick  to  the  '*  Lang  Twas."  O  man,  noo  that  the  cawnle's  out,  is  na  that  fire 
unco  heartsome?  Your  face,  sir,  looks  just  perfeckly  ruddy  in  the  bleese,  and 
it  wad  tak'  a  pair  o^  poorfu'  specks  to  spy  out  a  single  wrinkle.  You'll  loeve 
yet  for  ither  twa  hundred  Numbers. 

NORTH. 

And  then,  my  dear  Shepherd,  the  editorship  shall  be  thine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  When  you're  dead,  Maga  will  be  dead.  She'll  no  surveeve  you  ae 
smgle  day.  Buridl  shall  you  be  in  ae  grave,  and  curst  be  he  that  disturbs 
your  banea !  Afore  you  and  her  cam  out,  this  wasna  the  same  warld  it  has 
Men  sin  syne.  Wut  and  wisdom  never  used  to  be  seen  linkin'  alang  the- 
gither,  han'  and  ban'  as  they  are  noo,  frae  ae  end  o'  the  month  to  the  ither,— 
mere  was  na  prented  a  bynck  that  garred  ye  break  out  at  ae  page  into  grief, 
and  at  anither  into  a  guffaw — ^whare  could  ye  foregather  wi'  sic  a  canty  crew 
o'  chiels  as  O'Doherty  and  the  rest,  passin'  themselves  aff  sometimes  for  real, 
and  sometimes  for  fictions  characters,  till  the  puzzled  public  glowered  as  if 
they  had  flung  the  glamour  ower  her — and  oh,  sir,  afore  you  brak  out,  beau* 
tifol  as  had  been  many  thousan'  tbousan',  million,  billion,  trillion  and  qua- 
drillion nights  by  firesides  in  huts  or  ha's,  or  out  by  in  the  open  air  wi'  the 
starry  heavens  resting  on  the  saft  hill-taps,  yet  a'  the  time  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  performing  their  stated  revolutions— there  were  nae,  nae  Nocifs 
Ahbeosianje  ? 


I  hvft  fioty  I  would  hXn  hope,  my  dear  J«ne^  been  «UogeAer  uaekis  in 
mf  genentkni— bot  your  partiality  eicaggefatet  my  merita— 

aHEPBBRD. 

Aman  would  require  an  oea  magna  aonataram  to  do  that— Suflto  it  to  ny, 
nr,  that  you  are  the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  m^.  Dinoa  turn  awa'  your  faoe> 
or  youll  get  a  erick  in  your  neck:  There's  no  sic  a  popular  man  in  a'  Bri- 
.  tain  the  noo  as  Christopher  North*  O,  sir,  you'll  dee  as  rich  as  Crcesufr— for 
every  day  there's  wnlls  makin'  by  auld  ledditt  and  young  leddiesy  leaving  you 
their  residiatory  legatee,  sometimes,  I  fiear,  past  the  heirs,  male  or  female,  o' 
their  bodies  lawfully  b^^tten. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  I  trust  that  noiie  of  my  admirers,  since  admirers  you  say  the 
old  man  haUi,  wUl  ever  prove  so  unprincipled  as  to  leave  their  money  away 
from  their  own  kin.  Nothing  can  justify  that-^but  hopeless  and  incurable 
vice  in  the  natural  heirs. 

SHBPHERI). 

I  wush  I  was  worth  just  twenty  thoussn'  pounds.  I  could  leeve  on  that— - 
but  no  on  a  fiurden  less.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  buy  three  or  lour  nair  o' 
tqi-boots— and  I  would  try  to  introduce  into  the  Forest  biicksldn  breexa.  I 
would'  neist,  sin'  naebody's  gien  me  ane  in  a  present,  buy  a  gold  musical 
muff-boK,  that  would  play  tunes  on  the  table. 

KOETH. 

Heavens!  James — at  that  rate  you  would  be  a 'ruined  man  b^ore  the 
coming  of  Christmas.  You  would  see  your  name  honourably  mentioned  in 
theGaaette. 

SHEPHBED. 

Then  a  gold  twisted  watch-chain,  sax  gold  seals  o'  various  sizes,  frae  the 
bigness  o'  my  nieve  amaist,  doun  to  that  o  a  kitty-wren's  egg. 

NORTH. 

Whidi  O'Doherty  would  chouse  you  out  of  at  brag,  some  night  at  his  owb 
lodgings,  after  the  play. 

SHEPHERI). 

Catch  me  at  the  cairds,  unless  it  be  a  game  at  Birky ;  for  I'm  sick  o'  Whilst 
itsel,  I've  sic  desperate  bad  hauns  dealt  to  me  noo — ^no  an  ace  ance  in  a  month, 
and  no  that  unsieldom  a  haun'  without  a  faoe-caird,  made  up  o'  deuces,  and 
trays,  and  fours,  and  fives,  and  be  damned  to  them ;  so  that  to  tak  the  vena 
weakest  trick  is"  entirely  out  o'  my  power,  except  it  be  by  main  force,  harl^ 
the  cairds  to  me  whether  the  opposite  side  wuU  or  no ;  and  thai  at  the  closed 
the  round,  threepin'  that  I  had  twa  honours — the  knave  and  anitber  ane.  Sir 
bad  luck  hae  I  in  a'  chance  games,  Mr  North,  as  you  ken,  that  were  I  to  fling' 
dice  for  my  life  alang  wi'  a  hail  army  o'  fifty  thousand  men,  I  wud  be  sure  to 
be  shot ;  for  I  would  fling  aces  after  some  puir  trumlin'  drummer  had  flung 
deuces,  and  be  led  out  into  the  middle  o'  a  hollow  square  for  execution. 

.NORTH. 

James,  vou  are  very  excursive  this  evening  in  your  conversation—- nobody  » 
tfainldn'  o  shootin'  you,  James. 

SHEFHBRl). 

And  I'm  sure  that  I/hae  nae  thochts  o'  shootin'  mysel.  But  ance— it's  a 
lanff  time  spe— I  saw  a  sodger  shot— dead,  sir,  as  a  door-nail,  «r  a  ooffi»» 
nail,  or  ony  ither  kind  o'  nail. 

NORTH. 

Was  it  in  battle,  James  ? 

SHEPHXRI). 

In  battle  ? — Na,  na ;  neither  you  nor  me  was  ever  fond  o'  being  in  battk 
at  ony  time  o'  our  lives. 

NORTH. 

I  was  Private  Secretary  to  Bodney  when  he  beat  Langaia,  Jamea. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue !— What  a  crowd  on  the  Links  that  day  I  But  a'  wi'  fixed 
whitish  faces— nae  speakin'— no  sae  muckle  as  a  whisper— a  froaen  dumbness 
that  nae  wecht  could  break  \ 
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NO&TH. 

Yott  mdoi  Uw  ipeclAtony  James. 

SHXrHSRD. 

Then  the  ainnT  appeared  in  the  dktanoe;  for  there  were  three  hail  regi-' 
mentiy  a'  |Wi'  fixed  hq^neta ;  hut  nae  music^nae  music  for  a  while  at  least, 
tOl  a'  9%  anoe,  mercy  on  us !  we  heard,  like  laigh  aollen  thunder,  the  loun'  o' 
the  great  muffled  drum,  aye  played  on,  ire  Icen,  hv  a  black  man ;  in  this  case, 
an  African  ne^mer .  sax  feet  four ;  and  what  bangs  ne  gied  the  bass— the  whites 
0*  his  een  rowin  about  as  if  he  was  glad,  atween  every  stroke ! 

I  NORTH. 

I  I  remember  him— the  best  nugilist  then  going,  for  it  was  Ions  before  the 

days  of  Richmond  and  Aloiineaux — and  nearer  forty  than  thirty  years 
ago,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  The  tread  of  the  troops  was  like  the  step  o'  ae  giant — sae  perfate  was  their 

'  disdppleen — and  afore  I  weel  kent  that  they  were  a'  in  the  Lmks,  three  sides 
o'  a  square  were  formed — and  the  soun'  o'  the  great  drum  ceased,  as  at  an  in« 
amlibie  word  of  command,  or  wavin'  o'  a  haun,  or  the  lowerin'  o'  a  banner. 
It  was  but  ae  man  that  was  about  to  die — but  for  that  ae  man,  had  their  awe 
no  hindared  them,  twenty  thoosan'  folk  wad  at  that  moment  hae  broken  out 
into  lamentations  and  rueful  cries— but  as  yet  not  a  tear  was  shed— not  a  sigh 
was  heayed — ^for  had  a'  that  vast  crowd  been  sae  mony  images,  or  corpses  rai« 
I  sed  up  by  cantrip  in  their  death-daes,  they  couldna  hae  been  mair  motion- 
leas  than  at  that  minute,  nor  mair  speechless  than  that  multitude  o'  lecTin' 
souls! 

NORTH. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  multitude,  James. 

SHEFHKRJ). 

There,  a'  at  ance,  boo  or  whare  he  cam  frae  nane  could  tell,  there,  I  say, 
a'  at  ance  stood  &e  Mutineer.  Some  tell't  me  afterwards  that  they  had 
aeen  him  msrchin'  along,  twa  three  yards  ahint  his  coffin,  wi'  his  head  just  a 
wee  thocht  inclined  downwards,  not  in  fear  o'  man  or  death,  but  in  awe  o' 
God  and  judgement,  keepin'  time  wi'  a  military  step  that  was  natural  to  him, 
I  and  no  unbecoming  a  brave  man  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  hia  een  fixed 
I  on  the  green  that  was  fadin'  awa  for  ever  and  ever  firae  aneath  his  feet ;  but 
that  was  a  sidit  I  saw  not — for  the  first  time  I  beheld  him  he  was  standin', 
a'  unlike  the  ither  men,  in  the  middle  o'  that  three-sided  square,  and  there  waa 
a  shudder  through  the  hail  multitude,  just  as  if  we  had  been  a'  standin'  haun 
in  haoD,  and  a  natural  philoaopher  had  gien  us  a  shock  o'  his  electrical  ma« 
dune.  **  That'a  him — ^that's  bun— puir,  puir  fallow ! — Oh !  but  he's  a  pretty 
man  1"— Sudi  were  the  ejaculations  frae  thousan's  of  women,  maist  o'  them 
young  anea,  but  some  o'  Uiem  auld,  and  grey-headed  aneath  their  mutches, 
and  no  a  few  wi'  babiea  aookin'  or  caterwauin'  at  their  breasts. 

I  NORTH. 

A  pretty  girl  fainted  within  half-a-dozen  yarda  of  where  I  stood. 

SHEPHERD. 

His  name  was  Lewis  Mackenzie— and  as  fine  a  young  man  he  was  as  ever 
stepped  on  heather.  The  moment  before  he  kndt  down  on  nis  coffin,  he  seemedaa 
ftt'  o'  life  as  if  he  had  stripped  aff*  his  jacket  for  a  game  at  foot-ba',  or  to  fling 
the  hammer.  Ay,  weel  micht  the  women-folk  gaze  on  him  vri'  red  weeping 
een,  for  he  had  loed  them  but  ower  weel,  and  mony  a  time,  it  is  said,  had  he 
iet  hiinsel  down  the  Castle-rock  at  night,  God  knows  boo,  to  meet  his  lemana 
—but  a'  that,  a'  his  sins,  and  a'  his  crimes  acted  and  only  meditated,  were  at 
an  end  noo — ^puir  fallow -*and  the  platoon,  wi'  fixed  bqn^nets,  were  drawn 
up  within  ten  yards,  or  less,  o*  whare  he  stood,  and  he  nimsel  having  tied  a 
I  handkerchief  ower  his  een,  dropped  down  on  his  knees  on  his  coffin,  wi'  fauld« 
ed  handa,  and  lips  movin'  fast,  fast,  and  white  as  ashes,  in  prayer  I 

I  NORTH. 

Cnrsed  be  the  inexorable  justice  of  military  law !  he  might  have  been  par- 
doned* 

SHEPHERD. 

Pardoned !     Iladna  he  disarmed  his  ain  captain  o'  his  sword,  and  ran  hira 
through  the  shouthcr — in  a  mutiny  df  which  he  was  himsel  the  ringleader  ? 
Vol.  XXI.  S  Y 
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King  George  en  the  throne  durstna  hae  pardoned  him — ^it  would  hae  been  as 
miiw  as  Ida  crown  was  worth — ^for  hoo  could  King,  Kintra,  and  Conatttution 
tibole  a  standing  army,  in  which  mutiny  was  not  punished  wi'  death  ? 

NORTH. 

Six  halls  pierced  him — through  head  and  heart— and  what  a  shriek,  James, 
then  arose! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  to  hae  heard  that  shriek,  you  wad  hae  thought  tiiat  the  women  that 
raised  it  wad  nerer  hae  lauched  again ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  as  sune  as  night« 
fall  darkened  the  city,  some  o'  them  were  gossipin'  about  the  shootin'  o  the 
sodger  to  dieir  neighbours,  some  dancin'  at  nops  that  shall  be  nameless,  some 
sitting  on  their  sweethearts'  knees  wi'  their  arms  roun'  their  necks,  some 
swearin  like  troopers,  some  doubtless  sitting  thochtfu'  bj  the  fireside,  or  awa' 
to  bed  in  sadness  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  and  then  fast  asleep. 

NOKTH. 

I  saw  his  old  faUier,  James,  with  my  own  eyes,  step  out  from  the  crowd, 
and  way  being  made  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  bis  son's  dead  body,  and  eni- 
bracing  it,  ki^d  his  bloody  head,  and  then  with  clasped  hands,  looked  up  to 
heaven.  ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Strang  and  stately  auld  man,  and  ane  too  that  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
youth.  Sorrow,  not  shame,  somewhat  bowed  his  head,  and  ance  he  reel'd  as  if 
he  were  faint  on  a  sudden— But  what  the  deevil's  the  use  o'  me  hayerin'  awa*' 
this  way  about  the  shootin'  o'  a  sodger  thretty  years  sin  syne,  and  matr  too^- 
fbr  didna  I  see  that  auld  silyery-h^ed  father  o'  the  routineer  staggering  alang 
the  Grass-Market,  the  rerra  next  day  after  the  execution,  as  fou'  as  the  Baltic, 
wi'  a  heap  o'  mischievous  weans  hallooin'  after  him,  and  him  a'  the  while  in  a 
dwam  o'  drink  and  despair,  maunderin'  about  his  son  Lewis,  then  lyin'  a' 
barken'd  wi'  bload  in  his  coffin,  six  feet  deep  in  a  fine  rich  loam. 

NORTH. 

That  very  same  afternoon,'  I  heard  the  drums  and  fifes  of  a  recruiting' 
party,  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  winding  away  down  towards  Holyrood ; 
and  tbe  place  of  Lewis  Mackenzie,  in  the  line  oi  bold  sergeants  witn  their 
claymores,  was  supplied  by  a  oorpond,  promoted  to  a^  triple*  bar  on  his  deeve^ 
in  consequence  of  tne  death'  of  the  mutmeer. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  an  awfu*  scene  yon,  sir ;  but  there  was  naething  humiliating  to  hu- 
man nature  in  it, — as  in  a  hangin' ;  and  it  struck  a  wholesome  fear  into  the  souls 
o'  many  thousan'  sodgers. 

NORTH. 

The  silence  and  order  of  the  troops,  all  the  while,  was  sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  sae,  indeed. 

NORTH. 

What  do  you  think,  James,  of  that,  by  way  of  a  toasting  cheese  >  Ambtose 
calls  it  the  Welshman's  delight,  or  Davies'  darling. 

SHEPHERD. 

IVs  rather  teuch — luk,  luk,  hoo  it  pu's  out,  out,  out,  and  better  out,  into  a 


filament,  a  threaded  wi'  what  Allan  Kinnigham  would  ca'  dew-blobs,  stretch- 
ing across  frae  ae  sweet-lui^  bush  to  animer,  and  breaking  afore  the  step  ^ 
the  early  lassie  tripping  down:  the  brae,  to  wash  her  bonny  face,  yet  smiling 
wi'  the  glimmerin  light  o'  love-dreams,  in  the  bit  burnie  that  wimples  awa 
as  pure  and  stainless  as  her  ain  virgin  life  ! 

NORTH. 

Sentiment— divine  sentiment,  extracted  by  the  alchemy  of  genius  from  a 
Welsh-rabbit ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo  that  I've  gottcn't  intil  my  mouth-^I  wush  it  ever  may  be  gotten  out 
again !  The  tae  end  o'  the  line  is  fintened,  Kke  a  hsrd  gedd  (See  Dr  Jamie* 
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«m)  in  th«  a^t— «nd  the  ither  end's  in  my  stammach— «nd  the  tbin  thread 
o'  attenuated  cheeie  gets  atween  my  teeth^  sae  that  I  canna  chow't  through  and 
through.  Thank  ye,  ut,  for  cuttin't  Rax  me  ower  the  jug.  la't  yill? 
Here's  to  you^  sir. 

NORTH. 

Peebles  ale^  James.    It  has  a  twang  of  the  Tweed. 

SHEFHERD. 

Tweed !  Do  you  Len,  Mr  North,  that  last  simmer  the  Tweed  ran  dry,  and 
has  never  flowed  sin'  syne.  Thejr're  speakin'  o'  takin'  doou  a'  the  hrixs  firae 
Erickstane  to  Berwiek,  and  chan^ng  the  channel  intil  the  tnmpike  road.  A' 
the  materials  are  at  haun\  and  it'sa'to  be  Macadameezed* 

NORTH. 

Hie  Steam-Engine  Mail*Coach  is  to  run  that  road  in  spring. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't?  Shell  be  a  dangerous  yehide— but  111  tak  my  phu»  in  the  safety* 
yalye.  But  jeeatin  apairt,  do  you  ken,  sir,  that  mony  and  mony  a  wee  wdl 
amoDg  the  hills  and  muntains  was  really  dried  up  bv  the  drought  o'  three  dry 
simmers — and  for  them  my  heart  was  wae,  as  if  they  had  bi^n  ance  leevin' 
things !  For  were  na  they  like  leevin'  things,  aye  sae  ralm,  and  clear,  and 
bright,  and  sae  contented,  ilka  ane  by  itself,  in  fu>-awa  spats,  whare  the  grass 
mmded  only  to  the  shepherd's  foot,  twa  three  times  a-year,  and,  a'  the  rest  o' 
die  sun's  annual  visit  roun'  the  g^be,  lay  touched  only  by  the  wandering 
l^t  and  shadows ! 

NORTH. 

Poo— poo-^ames — there's  plenty  of  water  in  the  world  without  thenu 

SUEFHERD. 

Plenty  o'  water  in  the  world  without  them  ?  ay,  that  there  is,  and  mair 
than  plenty — but  what's  that  to  the  purpose,  ye  auld  haverel?    Gin  five  thou- 


tmae  that  I  m  dnnkmff  tan 
rather  ower  sweet,  ana  rati 
wad  be  plenty  o'  bairns  left  in  the  warld,  legitimate  and  illegitimate— ssnd  you 
nor  me  micht  never  miss  them.  But  wadna  there  be  just  sae  much  extin« 
guishment,  or  annihilation  like,  o'  beauty  and  bliss,  o' licht  and  lauchter,  o' 
ray-like  ringlets,  and  lips  that  war  nae  sweeter,  for  naething  can  be  sweeter, 
than  the  half-opened  buds  o'  moss-roses,  when  the  Morning  is  puttin'  on  her 
daea,  but  lipe  tnat  were  just  as  sweet  when  openin'  and  shuttin'  in  their  balmy 
breath,  when  ilkahappy  bairn  was  singing  a  ballant  or  a  psalm,  baith  alike  pioua ' 
and  biith  alike  pensive ;  for  a'  the  airs  o  Scotland  (excepp  a  gae  hande,  to  be 
sure,  o'  wicket  tunes,)  soun'  aye  to  me  maur  melandioly  than  mirthfu',  spirit- 
like,  and  as  if  of  heavenly  origin,  like  the  bit  lown  musical  souns  that  go  echo* 
ii^  by  the  ear,  or  rather  the  vena  soul  o'  the  shepherd  leaning  on  hia  staff  at 
nidit,  when  a'  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  lookin'  up,  and  ower,  and  through  into 
the  verra  heart  o'  Heaven,  when  the  lift  is  a'  ae  glorious  ^tter  o'  doudiesa 
stars !  You're  no  sleepy,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Sleepy !  You  may  as  well  aak  the  leader  in  a  tandem  if  he  be  sleepy,  when 
pf  fvnn»?*g  the  matdi  of  88  miles  in  two  hours,  without  a  breaL 

SHEFHERD. 

Ae  ipring  there  is--in  a  nook  known  but  to  me  and  anither,  a  hit  nook 
greener  than  ony  emerald— or  even  the  Queen  Fairy's  symar,  as  die  diaea* 
tangles  it  frae  her  feet  in  the  moonlight  dance,  endoeed  wi'  laigh  broomy 
rocks,  amaist  like  a  dieep-fauld,  but  at  the  upper  cfhd  made  loun  in  a'  wea- 
thexs  by  ae  single  stane,  like  Uie  last  ruin  o'  a  tower,,  smelling  sweet,  nae 
doubt,  at  this  bkssed  moment,  wi'  thyme  that  enlivens  even  the  winter  aeaaon, 
— 4e  spring  there  is— I  say— * 

NORTH. 

Dear  me !  James — let  me  loosen  your  neckdoth-^you  arc  getting  black  in 
the  face.  What  sort  of  a  knot  is  this  ?  It  would  puzzle  the  ghost  of  Gor- 
dhia  to  untie  it. 

SHEPHERD* 

Dinna  mind  the  crauvat.— I  say,  Mr  North,  rather  were  my  heart  dried  up 
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to  the  last  drop  o'  bluid,  than  that  th/s  puliies  oi*  that  spring  should  cease  to 
beat  in  the  holy  wUdemess. 

NORTH. 

Yoar  emotion  is  contagious^  James.  I  feel  the  rheum  bedinuning  my  aged 
eyes^  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 

SHEPHBKS. 

You've  heard  me  tell  the  tale  afore — and  it's  no  a  tale  I  tell  when  I  can  help 
it--.but  sometimes^  as  at  present,  when  sittin*  wi'  the  friend  I  love,  and  respect 
and  venerate,  especially  if,  hke  you^  he  be  maist  like  a  father,  or  at  least  an 
elder  brither,  the  past  comes  upon  me  wi'  a'  the  power  o'  the  present,  and 
though  my  heart  be  sair,  ay,  sair  maist  to  the  verra  brcakin',  yet  I  maun  speak 
— ^for  thouglf  big  and  great  griefs  are  dumb,  griefs  there  are,  rather  piteous  and 

Erofound,  that  will  shape  themselves  into  words,  even  when  nane  are  by  to 
lear,  nane  but  the  puir  silly  echoes  that  can  only  blab  the  twa  three  last 
syllables  o'  a  secret ! 

NORTH. 

To  look  on  you,  James,  an  ordinary  observer  would  think  that  you  hail  never 
had  any  serious  trials  in  this  life — that  doric  laugh  of  thine,  my  dear  Shep- 
herd— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hate  and  despise  ordinary  observers ;  and  thank  God  that  they  can  ken 
naething  o'  me  or  my  character.  The  pitifu'  creturs  aye  admire  a  man  wi'  a 
lang  nose,  hollow  cheeks,  black  een,  swarthy  cheeks,  and  creeshy  hair ;  and 
tank  to  ana  anither  about  his  interesting  melancholy,  and  severe  misfortunes ; 
and  hoo  he  had  his  heart  weel  nigh  broken  by  the  death  o'  twa  wives,  and 
the  loss  o'  a  third  evangelical  Miss,  wha  elopeu  after  her  wedding- claes  had 
been  taen  aff  at  the  haberdasher's,  wi'  a  play-actor  wha  had  ance  been  a  gen- 
tleman ;  that  is,  attached  to  the  commissawriat  depairtment  o'  the  army  in  the 
Peninsula^  a  d«der  in  adulterated  flour  and  mule-flesh  sausages. 

NORTH. 

Interesting  emigrants  to  Van  Diemen's  liand. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  man  wi'  buck-teeth,  and  a  cockit  nose,  like  me,  they'll  no  alloo  to  be  a 
martyr  to  melancholy ;  but  because  thev  see  and  hear  me  lauchin'  as  in  Peter  s 
Letters,  scoot  the  idea  o'  my  ever  giein  way  to  grief,  and  afttimes  thinkin'  the 
sweet  light  o'  heaven's  blessed  sunshine  darkened  by  a  black  veil  that  flings  a 
oorrespondin'  shadow  ower  the  seemingly  disconsolate  yertli. 

NORTH. 

Most  of  the  good  poets  of  my  acquaintance  have  light-coloured  hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine  in  my  youth  was  o'  a  bricht  yellow. 

NORTH. 

And  a  fine  animal  you  were^  James,  I  am  told,  as  you  walked  up  the  trans 
o''tlie  kirk,  with  your  mane  flying  over  your  shoulders,  confined  within  grace- 
ful liberty  by  a  blue  riband,  the  love-gift  of  some  bonny  May,  that  won'd 
amang  the  braes,  and  had  yielded  you  the  parting  kiss,  just  as  the  cottage 
dock  told  that  now  another  week  was  past,  and  you  heard  the  innocent  crea- 
ture's heart  beating  in  the  hush  o'  the  Sabbath  morn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whishty  whisht ! 

NORTH. 

But  we  have  forgotten  the  Tale  of  the  Haunted  Well. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  nae  Tale— for  there  s  naething  that  cou'd  be  ca'd  an  incident  in  a'  that  I 
cou'd  say  about  that  well !  Oh !  sir^-she  was  only  twa  mondis  man:  than  fif- 
teen—and though  she  had  haply  reached  her  full  stature,  and  was  somewhat 
taller  than  the  maist  o'  our  forest  lasses,  yet  you  saw  at  ance  that  she  was  still 
but  a  bairn.  Her  breast,  white,  and  warm,  and  saft,  and  fragrant,  as  the  lily, 
whose  leaves  in  the  driest  weather  you'll  never  find  without  an  inklin'  o'  Hea- 
ven's dew,  no  perhaps  what  you  wou'd  ca'  a  dew-drap,  but  a  balmy  freshness, 
that  ever  breatnes  o  delight  in  being  alive  beneaih  the  fair  skies,  and  on  this 
^•-  i^net,  the  greenest  sure  by  far  o'  the  Seten  that  dance  around  the  Sun ! 
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NORTH. 

Too  poetical,  James,  for  real  feeling. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  that  ever  saw — wha  that  eTer  touched  that  breast,  would  not  hae  been 
made  a  poet  by  the  momentary  bliss !  Yet,  as  God  is  my  judge,  her  mother's 
band  busked  not  that  maiden  s  bosom  wi'  mair  holy  love  than  did  I  place 
within  it,  mony  and  mony  a  time,  the  yellow  primroses  and  the  blue  violets, 
baith  o'  them  wi'  but  single  leaves,  as  you  ken,  amang  the  braes,  but  baith 
alike  bonnier  far— oh— -bonnier,  bonnier  far  when  sometimes  scarcely  to  be 
seen  at  all  atween  the  movings  o'  her  breast,  than  when  she  and  I  pu  d  them 
frae  amang  the  moss  and  t(S\A  o'  lang  grass,  whispcrin'  saft  and  dreamlike 
thocbts,  as  the  hill-breezes  went  by  on  a  sudden,  and  then  a'  was  again  as 
bun  as  death. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Theocritus-^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht.  I  was  a  ban  tie  aulder  than  her — and  as  she  had  nae  brither — I 
was  a  brither  to  her — neither  bad  she  a  father  or  mither,  and  ance  on  a  day, 
when  I  said  to  her  that  she  wad  find  baith  in  me,  wha  loved  her  for  her  good- 
ness and  her  innocence,  the  puir  britherless,  sisterless,  parentless  orphan,  had 
her  face  a'  in  ae  single  instant  as  drenched  in  tears,  as  a  flower  cast^up  on  the 
saod  at  the  turn  o'  a  stream  that  has  brought  it  down  in  a  spate  frae  the  far* 
aff  lulls. 

NORTH. 

Her  soul,  James,  is  now  in  Heaven ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  nmmei  afore  she  died,  she  didna  use  to  come  o'  her  ain  accord,  and, 
without  being  asked  in  aneadi  my  plaid,  when  a  skirring  shower  gaed  by — I 
had  to  wise  her  in  within  its  faulds — and  her  head  had  to  be  held  oown  by  an 
affectionate  pressure,  almost  like  a  faint  force,  on  my  breast — and  when  I  spak 
to  her,  half  in  earnest  half  in  jest,  o'  love,  she  had  nae  heart  to  laucb, — sae 
muckle  as  to  greet  I  As  sure  as  God's  in  heaven,  the  fair  orphan  wept. 

NORTH. 

One  so  happy  and  so  innocent  might  well  shed  tears. 

SHEPHERD. 

There,  beside  that  wee,  still,  solitary  well,  have  we  sat  for  boura  that  were 
swift  as  moments,  and  yet  each  o*  them  filled  fu'  o'  happiness  that  wad  noo  be 
aneuch  for  years ! 

NORTH. 

For  us,  and  men  like  us,  James,  there  is  on  earth  no  such  thing  as  happi- 
ness.   Enough  that  we  have  known  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  should  fear  noo  to  faoe  sic  happiness,  as  used  to  be  there,  beside  that 
well — sic  happiness  would  noo  turn  my  brain — but  nae  fear,  nae  fear  o'  its 
ever  retumin ,  for  that  voice  went  wavering  awa'  up  to  heaven  from  this  mute 
earth,  and  on  the  nicht  when  it  was  heard  not,  and  never  more  was  to  be 
heard,  in  the  psalm,  in  my  father's  house,  I  knew  that  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  within  me,  and  that  this  earth,  this  world,  this  life  was  disenchanted 
for  ever,  and  the  place  that  held  her  grave  a  Paradise  no  more  I 

NORTH. 

A  fitter  |>Iace  of  burial  for  such  an  one  is  not  on  the  earth's  surface,  than 
that  lone  hill  kirk-yard,  where  she  hath  for  years  oeen  sleeping.  The  birch 
shrub  in  the  south  comer  vnll  now  be  quite  a  stately  tree. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  visit  the  place  sae  regularly  every  May-da^  in  the  morning,  every  Mid- 
summer-day, the  langest  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  the  twenty-second  o  June, 
in  the  gloaming,  that  I  see  httle  or  nae  alteration  on  the  spat,  or  onything  that 
belongs  to  it.  But  nae  doubt,  we  are  baith  grown  aulder  the^ther ;  it  in 
that  solitary  region,  visited  by  few  or  none— except  when  there  is  a  burial'— 
and  me  sometimes  at  Mount-Benger,  and  sometimes  in  here  at  Embro',  en- 
joyin'  mysel  at  Ambrose's — ^for,  after  a',  the  world's  no  a  bad  world,  althongb 
Mar^  Morison  be  dead — dead  and  buried  thirty  yeara  ago,  and  that's  a  lang 
portion  o'  a  man's  life,  wUdi  is,  scripturally  speakin',  somewhere  about  three- 
score and  ten. 
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NORTH. 

Look  here^  my  dear  Jameis,  don't  say  that  you  have  not  as  exquisite  a  per- 
caption  of  beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  now,  as  thirty  years  ago.   There, 
iny  man,  there  is  the  Paphian  Bower,  composed  by  Phillips,  from  a  picture  by 
Martin,  saw  ye  ever  any  thing  more  perfectly  lovely  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  since  the  day  I  was  bom.  Dinna  tell  me  wha  thae  Three  Female  Fi« 
gures  are — for  it's  a'  ane  whether  they  be  the  Three  Muses,  or  Three  o'  the  Nine 
Graces,  or  Venus  and  twa  o'  her  handmaids,  or  ony  ither  Three  o'  God's  fairest 
creatures,  for  whom  that  wee,  winged,  kneeling  Cupid  is  pluckin'  flowers  for 
them  to  wreathe  round  their  heavenly  hair ;  dinna  tell  me  what  they're  doin', 
hae  been  doin',  or  are  gaun  to  do,  for  it's  delightfu'  for  the  imagination  to  sink 
awa'  into  its  ain  dreams  amang  thaelang  withdrawing  glades,  andoutower  the 
wood- taps,  if  sae  ane  feel  inclined,  to  flee  awa*  to  yonder  distant  hills,  and 
from  their  pinnacles  to  take  a  flight  up  to  yon  pavilion-douds,  and  lay  a 
body's  sell  aoon  at  full  length  on  the  yielding  saftness ! 

NORTH. 

Look  at  Her  with  the  frame-enveloping  veil,  James,  and  wish  yourself  a  Pa- 
gan of  the  olden  time,  James,  when  mortals  loved  immortals,  and  Venus  her- 
self did  not  disdain  to  meet  the  Shepherd 

SHEPHERD. 

As  sure's  I'm  leevin' there's  the  same  three  Goddesses,  and  the  same  bit  Cu- 
pid, standin'  on  their  heads  in  the  water  amang  the  floatin'  lilies ! 

NORTH. 

Martin  has  a  soul  both  for  beauty  and  grandeur. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  has  that — and  it's  a  wonderfu'  thing  to  think  that  the  same  genius  that 
saw  yon  sublime  vision  o'  Belshazzor's  Feast,  an  endless  perspective  o'  Baby- 
lonian buildings,  should  delight  to  wanton  thus  with  Nature  in  her  prime — 
for  were  it  no  for  the  pillared  roof  o'  that  palace  peering  aboon  the  tree-taps, 
ane  micht  believe  themselves  in  ane  o'  the  woodland  and  waterland  glades  o' 
paradise! 

NORTH. 

I  don't  think,  James,  that  you  do  much  now-a-days  with  the  pencil  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  me.  I've  gien  owre  the  paindn'  noo  a'thegither — for  I  canna  please  my- 
sei  in  the  execution.  But  it  s  a  fine  art — and  I'm  giein'  lessons  to  my  cal- 
lant' 

NORTH. 

Right,  James.  Of  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
one  superior  to  that  of  being,  a  good  draftsman.  He  who  can  use  his  pen  and 
his  pencil  can  seldom  or  never  be  at  a  loss  in  this  world.  One  half  the  time 
often  lost  in  learning  to  play  the  beautiful  but  pernicious  game  of  billiards, 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  youth  mastery  over  that  other  el^ant  and  useful 
art.    Yet  how  few  gentlemen  can  draw  or  paint  well ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sketchers  are  gaen  apt,  howsomever,  to.be  wearisome  wi'  their  critical  cant, 
and  even  to  talk  o'  nature  hersel,  as  if  she  were  only  worth  studying  for  the 
Bake  o' art. 

NORTH. 

Very  true,  James.  There  was  a  painter,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  the 
name  of  Havel—- dead  now  I  suppose — who  really  painted  with  some  spirit 
and  splendour.  .  He  was  all  an'  all  with  an  amateur  friend  of  mine ;  and  I 
remember  once  contemplating  a  glorious  sunset  among  mountains  with  the 
said  amateur  friend,  when  after  a  ''  syncope  and  solemn  pause,"  he  exclaimed 
to  himself  in  soliloquy,  "  Havel  all  over !  Havel  all  over !"  He  compliment- 
ed the  sunset,  James,  Nature's  own  midsummer-sunset  at  the  close  of  a 
thunderous  day,  James,  by  likening  it  to,  or  rather  identifying  it  with^  a  bit  of 
oHed 'canvass  run  over  by  the  brush  of  a  dever  Cockney ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That  beats  a',  and  is  a  capital  illustration  o'  my  meaning.  Sketchers  11 
often  no  alloo  the  sun  to  set  in  his  aln  way,  nor  a  mountain  to  baud  up  his 
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head  as  he  cfaooaei^  without  takin'  baith  the  ane  and  the  ither  to  taak  fbr  their 
clumsiness  or  awkward  demeanour.  The  sea  wide*roIling  in  his  yerdant  lustre,  or 
a'  a-foam  wi'fury,  that  daunts  not  howeTer  the  wing-tips  o'  thae  bonn j  creturs 
the  ae»-maws,  toat  think  naething  o  floating  on  and  awa,  Willie,  on  waves  that 
seem  big  and  fierce  aneuch  to  dash  a  veshel  agaiii  the  rocks— Sketdbers,  I  was 
gaun  to  uj,  11  criticize  the  old  sea,  without  ony  o'  that  reverential  awe  o' 
which  Wudsworth  so  finely  speaks — ^fiu'  fault  wi'  him  for  no  being  black 
aneuch  here,  and  white  aneuch  there,  and  purple  aneuch  yonner,  and  green 
aneuch  ower  avont,  and  yellow  aneuch  where  the  sunlight  smites,  and  red 
aneuch  wbare  tne  lightning  shivers  tbe  mast  o'  the  ship  skuddin'  under  bare 
poles,  wi'  ten  thousand  million  o'  white-maned  waves  pursuing  her,  as  If  g^ 
ping  and  roaring  for  their  prey. 

NORTH. 

Tou  poets  are  just  as  bad'  as  painters. 

SHEPHBllS. 

That's  a  lee,  sir.  For  we  poets  deal  in  general  sketches  o'  Nature — and  al- 
loc her  great  latitude  in  a'  her  conduct  wi  the  elements.  We  do  not  tie  her 
down  like  the  painters,  to  ony  set  rules  o'  behaviom-,  sae  that  she  but  behave 
like  hersel ;  and  we  defy  her  to  come  wrang  ony  hour,  or  in  ony  mood,  be- 
fore our  spirits,  provided  only  she  be  na  wrapt  up  a'thegither  in  a  vile,  cauld^ 
nizzUng,  mizzling,  drizzling  Scotch  mist,  that  utterly  obliterates  the  creation, 
and  reduces  it  to  warse  than  Naethiiig. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  been  at  the  Exhibition,  James,  this  season  ? 

SHZPHERp. 

The  directors  didna  open't,  till  they  knew  I  had  come  to  town,  and  they  pr»i 
sented  me  wi'  a  perpetual  ticket,  that'll  answer  for  a'  this  century.  Let's  hear 
your  opinion,  Mr  North.  Speak  out,  man,  and  dinna  be  feared  for  me,  for 
in  mak  allooance  for  your  never  having  studied  the  airts  o'  paintin'  and  poe^ 
try,  aa  I  hae  done ;  and  you'll  be  keepit  fi'ae  ganging  verra  far  wrang  in  your 
judgement  by  your  ain  natural  taste  and  genius. 

NORTH. 

Landscape  or  Portrait  ? 

SHEFHERD. 

Portrait — for  I  canna  let  you  think  o'  takin'  the  landscapes  out  o'  my  aim 
haun — ^Wha's  beat  in  the  line  o'  portraits  ? 

NORTH. 

Need  you  ask? — John  Watson  Gordon.  In  three  years  more — if  he  goes 
on  thus — he  will  be  equal  to  Raeburu.  Indeed,  Raeourn  himself,  aIthoiu;h 
the  greatest  portrait  painter  Scotland  ever  produced,  never  painted,  at  John 
Watson's  age,  a  better  picture  than  that  artist's  Dr  Hunter. 

SHEFHERI). 

It's  no  in  this  Exhibition,  is't  ? 

NORTH. 

No — but  Lady— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay— that  is  a  maist  beautifiil  wark  o'  airt.  Sae  composed  and  dignified 
tibat  leddy  sits — yet  without  ony  tincture  o'  pride ;  for  what's  rank  to  them  that 
hae  rank.  They  never  think  about  it.  Its  only  your  upstart  madams,  that 
baud  their  hai£  heich  and  haughty. 

NORTH. 

I  have  not  seen  any  portrait  of  you,  James,  in  any  late  Exhibition  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Kor  roe  o'  you,  sir.  What  for  doesna  Watson  Gordon  imroortaleeze  him« 
ad  by  paintin/  a  Portrait  o'  Christopher  North  ?  But  oh,  sir !  but  you  hae  got- 
ten a  kittle  face— your  ecu's  sae  changefu'  in  their  gleg  expression,  and  Uiat 
mouth  o'  yours  taxes  fifty  shapes  and  hues  every  minute,  while,  ss  for  your 
broos,  they're  noo  as  smooth  as  those  o'  a  lassie,  and  noo  as  frownin'  as  the 
broos  o'  a  Saracen's  head. 

NORTH. 

There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  my  face,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

0^  sir,  you  hae  indeed  a  kittle  kittle  face,  and  to  do  it  justice  it  should  be 
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painted  in  a  Serin.    Ane  micht  ken  lomething  o'  your  physiognomy  in  the 
coorse  o'  a  Gallery. 

NORTH. 

"  The  Stirrujp-Cup/'  painted  hy  James  Stewart,  the  engraver,  is  exceed- 
ingly clever  ana  characteristic.  I  have  not  seen  an  old  gentleman  enjoy  a 
caulker  more  intensely  since  the  peep  I  had  a  few  minutes  ago  of  myself  in 
that  glass,  when  turning  up  my  little  finger  to  Ambrose*s  incomparable  Glen- 
livet. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  powney,  too,  seems  unwilling  to  start — ^no  that  he's  sorry  to  return 
hame  ony  maur  than  his  maister ;  but  somehow  or  ither  the  ribs  o'  the  rack 
fitted  the  nose  o'  him  unco  snugly,  and  the  aits  were  o'  a  peculiarly  fine  fiia- 
vour.  The  laird's  man,  too,  looks  as  if  he  wad  fain  hae  anitner  hour  s  conver- 
sation wi'  that  yellow-haired  lassie,  that's  giein'  him  a  partin'  keek  frae  ahint 
the  door-cheek ;  "  but  fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  still  for  ever  fare  thee 
well  V  sighs  out  Jock,  till  the  bubbles  floatin'  o'er  tlie  brimmin'  quaich  dis- 
appear like  a  vapour. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  that  you  have  permitted  me  at  such  great  length,  and  without 
any  interruption,  to  describe  to  you  the  merits  of  many  of  the  best  portraits, 
let  us  have  your  opinion  of  the  landscapes. 

SHEFHERT. 

That  young  chiel'  Gibb  hits  afi'a  simple  scene  o'  nature  to  the  nines — a  bit 
dub  o'  water,  aiblins — a  foot-path — a  tree — a  knowe— «  coo,  and  a  bairn ;  yet 
<mt  o'  sic  slender  materials,  the  duel'  contrives  to  gie  a  character  to  the  place 
in  a  way  that  proves  him  to  hae  the  gift  o'  genius. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Thomson  of  Duddingston  is  the  best  landscape  painter  in  Scotland. 
The  man's  a  poet. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  like  that  picture  o'  his  at  a'  o'  Loch  Catrine  frae  the  Gobblin's 
Cave.  The  foregrund  is  too  broken,  spotty,  confused,  and  huddled — and  what 
is  worst  of  all,  it  wants  character.  The  chasm  down  yonner  too,  is  no  half 
profound  eneuch,  and  inspires  neither  awe  nor  wonder.  The  lake  itself  is 
lost  in  its  insignificance,  and  the  distant  mountains  are  fairly  beaten  by  the 
foregrund,  and  hardly  able  to  baud  up  their  heads. 

NORTH. 

There  is  truth  in  much  of  what  you  say,  Jamea— but  still  the  picture  is  a 
magnificent  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

1  wudna  gie  the  Bass  Bx)ck  for  a  dizzen  o't  You  may  weel  ea'  it  a  mag- 
nificent ane — and  I  wud  wish,  in  sic  weather,  to  be  ane  o  the  mouT  thousan' 
sea-birds  that  keep  wheeling  unwearied  in  the  wind,  and  ever  and  anon  cast 
anchor  in  the  clifis.  Still,  solitary,  and  sublime— a  sea-piece,  indeed,  worthy 
of  being  hung  up  in  the  Temple  o'  Neptune. 

NORTH. 

Kinbane  Castle  is  just  as  good — and  Torthorwald  Castle,  Dumfries-shire,  is 
the  best  illustration  I  ever  saw  of  Gray's  two  fine  lines — 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Thomson  gives  me  the  notion  o'  a  man  that  had  loved  natur  afore  he 
had  studied  art — ^loved  her  and  kent  her  weel,  and  been  let  intil  her  secrets, 
when  nane  were  by  but  their  twa  sells,  in  neuks  where  the  wimplin  bumie 
plays,  in  open  spats  within  the  woods  where  you  see  naething  but  stems  o' 
trees — stems  o'  trees — and  a  flicker  o'  broken  ug;ht  interspersing  itsel  among 
the  shadowy  branches — or  without  ony  conceaunent,  in  the  middle  o'  some 
wide  black  moss-^like  the  moor  o'  Rannoch — as  still  as  the  diipless  sea,  when 
the  winds  are  weary— and  at  nightfall  in  the  weather-gleam  o'  the  settin'  sun, 
a  dim  object  like  a  ghost,  stanin'  alane  by  its  single  solitary  sell— aiblins  an  anld 
tower,  aiblins  a  rock,  aiblins  a  tree-stump,  aiblins  a  dud,  aiblins  a  vapour,  a 
a  dream,  a  naething. 
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womTH. 
Te^  he  wonhi^natoiv,  and  does  not  paint  widi  the  fieer  of  the  publie  be- 
fore hie  eyea.    It  is  a  miserable  mistake  to  paint  purposely  for  an  ^hilntion. 
He  and  his  ftiend  Hogfa  WUUams  are  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  kndseape 

SBBPRBSn* 

It'a  impossible  to  excel  Williams— in  his  ain  style^—bat  he  should  leare  the 
iks  and  keep  to  water-colours.  In  his  water-cokmrs^  so  saft  and  haay— sae 
like  the  aerial  scenery  that  shifts  albre  the  half-dosed  een  when  a  midsummer 
dream  has  thrown  its  glamour  ower  a  body  sinkin'  down  to  slumber  in  noon« 
day,  within  a  fairy-ring  on  the  hillside-^no  a  man  in  Britain  will  get  the 
heela  o'  Hugh  Williams ;  and  as  for  the  man  himself  I  like  to  look  on  him, 
for  he's  gotten  a  gran'  bald  phrenologicaU  head,  the  face  o'  him's  at  anoe  good- 
natured  and  intelligent ;  and  o'  a'  the  painters  I  ken,  his  mainners  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  maist  the  mainners  o'  a  gentleman  and  a  man  o'the  world — ^if 
he  wad  but  gi'e  up  makin'  auld  nuns,  and  be  rather  less  o'  the  Whig  and  a 
wee  mair  o*  the  Tory.    But  here  s  his  health— 

With  perfect  satisfaction.  ''  Hugh  Williams"— Not  Greek  Williams— not 
Grecian  Williams— for  I  suppose  he  was  somewhere  about  fifty  years  of  a^ 
befinre  he  ever  saw  Greece ; — ^but  Welsh  Williams — Scotch  William*— for  m 
Wales  was  he  bom,  and  in  Scotland  was  he  bred,  and  neither  country  need 
be  aahamed  of  him. 

SHEPHSBB. 

As  weel  ca'  me  Greek  Hogg— or  Grecian  Hogg,  because  I  write,  as  ye  tell 
me,  in  the  Doric  dialect. — But  forgettin'  sic  tolly,  what  think  you  o'  the 
Death  o*  the  Back,  by  that  Southron,  £dwin  Landseer  ?  Never  saw  I  blood- 
thirsty fierceness  hotter  depicted  than  in  the  muazles  of  thae  ferocious  Jowlers. 
lAHpd  preterre  us,  was  that  the  way,  think  ye,  that  the  Spanish  bloodhounds 
iiasd  to  rug  doon  the  Maroons  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

NOBTH. 

There  is  a  leetle,  and  but  a  leetle  something,  resembling  affectation  in  the 
manner  of  the  Huntsmen. 

SHEFHSRD. 

Come,  sir,  nane  o'  ytmr  captious  criticisms.  That  black  dog,  wi'  the  red  legs, 
and  chafts  and  eebrees,  is  equal  to  onvthing  that  ever  was  painted  in  this 
world  ;  and  that  white  deevil— a  hick,  I  se  warrant,  for  bicks  are  aye  the  fleet- 
est and  the  fiercest,  hinging  to  the  Buck's  lug,  with  teeth  inextricable  as  ar- 
senic to  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  is  a  canine  leech,  that  if  no  chocked  afffne 
the  bite,  wmild  soon  let  out  the  animal's  life,  and  stretch  him  with  his  spread- 
ing antlers  on  the  heather. 

NOBTH. 

Heather,  James — ^there  is  no  heather  in  the  picture.  The  scene  is  not  pe- 
culiarly Highland— and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  b«inet  and  tartan  of  the 
Hunter. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  saw  naething  to  fin'  fault  wi'— you  see  it's  no  a  red  deer — ^but  a  fallow  deer 
— ^frae  the  spots — and  the  Park,  as  they  ca'  it,  'U  be  somewhere  perhaps  on  the 
borders  o'  the  mountainous  pairts  o'  Perthshire  or  Argyllshire — or  wha  kena 
that  the  scene's  no  English— ^nd  that  the  painter  has  (^en  the  hunter  some- 
thing o'  the  dress  o'  a  Highlander,  frae  an  imaginative  feeling  but  half-under- 
stood by  his  ain  mind,  as  maist  imaginative  feelings  are,  but  nane  the  waur  on 
that  account  aither  for  painting  or  poetry.— But  what  say  ye  to  the  statutes, 
sir? 

NORTH. 

Macdonald  from  Rome  is  a  statuary,  James,  not  only  of  promise,  but  of 
^performance.  Edinburgh  is  a  considerable  village  now,  and  there  is  room  in 
It  for  both  him  and  Joseph.    He  is  sure  to  succeed. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mair  irniocent,  mair  kinder  and  bonnier  lassie  than  her  wi'  the  burdie  in 
the  tae  haun',  and  the  cup  o'  water — is't — in  the  tither,  wanting  the  cretur  to 
tak  a  drink— I  never  saw ;  and  the  ither  taller  figur  o'  the  virgin  sendin'  aff 
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the  carrier  pigeon  wi'  a  lore-letter  to  him  ayont  the  hillt,  in  answer  to  the  ane 
she  has  hidaen  in  her  boaom,  is  a  delicate  coneeption,  whether  new  or  auld 
I  neither  ken  nor  care,  and  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge  o'  acvlptnre  and  afeatntea, 
executed  wi'  a  amoothneai,  and  I  had  maiat  said  warmth, — hat  then  marble's 
a  cauld  thing  in  itself  to  the  touch, — ^that  exactly  hies  the  right  point  o'  loYe« 
ableness  in  the  figure  and  posture  o'  a  ivmn  about  to  be  married  in  a  ydur 
or  twa — but  haply  no  to  him  she  has  sent  the  letter  to ;  for  boo  seldom  in  the 
soul's  first  celestial  imagination  o'  rapture  realii^ — ^hoo  seldom  in  the  anld 
warld,  as  in  the  new,  did  Hymen  ever  light  his  torch  to  consecrate  the  ecstasifs 
of  virgin  bosoms  meeting  in  the  life-deep  psssion  of  a  first  love  f 

NOBTH. 

Mary  Morrison ! 

SHEPHBRn. 

Christopher,  I  never  see  marble  but  I  think  o'  moonHcht— Hoo's  that? 

NOBTH. 

Some  one  of  those  fine,  old,  solemn  associations,  of  which  the  poet's  soul 
is  fuIL  In  his  thoughts  and  feelings  all  external  things  lie  linked  together  in 
amities  and  sympathies,  of  which  the  worldling  has  no  notion.  Music,  Mar- 
ble, Melancholy,  Moonlight,  all  begin  with  an  M— but  so  do  Macedon  and 
Monmouth—the  Four  arc  a  Four  by  fine  affinities. 

SHErHBRO. 

There  you're  going  ayont  my  deepth— and  you'll  sune  be  out  e'  your  ain  too 
-*if  ye  plump  into  &e  pool  o  metaphysics,  and  try  to  <'  pluck  up  drowned 
meaning  by  the  locks" — but  hae  ye  been  at  the  Opposition  Exhibition — they 
tell  me  it's  capital — Can  that  be  true  ?  and  what  tor  did  the  painters  cast  out 
amang  themselves,  and  whence  a'  this  cabawl ! 

MOBTH. 

It's  a  long  itory  that,  James,  and  might  be  tedious ;  nor  is  it  an  afiir,  I 
confess,  in  which  I  can  take  much  interest ;  but  the  artists  who  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  if  so  it  were  that  they  were  dia« 
satisfied,  did  right  to  secede,  and  open  an  Opposition  Exhibition.  This  is  a  free 
country,  James ;  Tories  like  you  and  I  love  liberty,  and  we  grant  to  others 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  we  ourselves  at  all  times  exert  and  en- 
joy ! 

SHErHBBI). 

I  dap  my  hauns  to  hear  sic  sentiments  frae  your  mouth,  for  I  heard  some 
of  your  friends  rinnin'  doun  Nicholson,  and  Syme,  and  Joseph,  and  Hamiltm, 
and  the  lave  J 

NOBTH. 

Very  ri^ht,  my  dear  James,  very  right  in  any  of  my  friends,  to  run  down 
anybody  they  choose,  at  any  time  or  place,  and  for  any  reason ;  but  I,  aayou 
know,  run  people  up,  and  run  people  down,  of  my  own  free  will  and  pleasure, 
and  never  allow  my  friends,  deservedly  dear  to  me,  as  many  dozens  of  them 
are,  of  both  sexes,  to  influence  my  opinion  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  any  one 
single  thing  in  this  world,  living  or  dead,  rational  or  irrational,  monoped,  bi- 
ped, or  quiSbruped.  The  Opposition  Exhibition,  as  you  call  it,  James,  is  ex- 
cdlent;  and  a  true  lover  of  tne  arts  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  with  plea- 
sure, nor  wiU  his  comparisons  be  odious. 

SHBrHBBD. 

Naebody  ever  did  a  better  picture  o'  me  than  Kicholson,  in  my  plafd,  you 
ken,  and  wi'  my  celebrated  dog,  Hector,  sittin'  sae  wiselike  by  my  side,  *'  in 
a  cleugh  aneath  a  diff,"— strong  likenesses  o'  us  baith,  yet  nane  o'  us  owcr 
sair  flattered. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Nicholson  is  rather  uncertain — ^no  uncommon  thing  with  artists  of  ori- 
ginal minds ;  but  some  of  his  happiest  performances  are  very  happy.  He  has 
a  picture  of  a  Lady  and  Child  in  this  Exhilution—tiiat  might  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  any  Exhibition  in  the  island.  In  tiie  dress  of  the  mother— her  aim 
and  shoulder  espedally,  there  is  something  rather  stiffish— but  Uie  child  is 
nature  itadf-— the  colouring  something  in  the  style  of  the  old  maaters. 

SHBPHEBD. 

I  like  that— especially  in  the  heads  o'  bainu,  and  thehr  ibotttherk 
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NOaTH. 

NicholKMi  pttints  diildren  better  thuk  he  wwd  to  do^  now  thtt  Wa  a  nar- 
ried  mail* 

SHBPHBaD. 

A'  paiBtexa  Bhoold  marrjr^it  humaneeaet  Ihcir  inaginations,  and  gi'ea  a 
loiderQeBB  to  tbe  ideal  careacioiia  o'  their  genina  that  nae  bachelor  can  ever  iii- 
fiiae  into  hia  canTass. 

KOaTH. 

Hamilton'a  architectural  drawingi  are  admirable  specimens  of  wonder- 
working art.  If  you  wish^  James,  to  hare  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  tbe  in- 
tended new  Improvements^  South  and  West  Approach,  &e.'and  indeed  a 
bird'a-eje  view  of  all  Edinburgh^  go  and  take  it  at  the  fixhibiuon.  I  alwaya 
knew  HamiltoB  to  be  an  architect  of  first-rate  genius  and  skill,  quite  equal  to 
Play£ur  and  JBiirn,  but  I  had  no  notion  that  he  was  such  an  artist. 

SHEPHxan. 

Ony  gnde  kndscapea? 

voaTH. 

Not  a  few.  Young  Kidd,  a  pupil  of  Mr  Thomaon'a  I  beUeve,  posaeaaea 
much  of  the  taate,  feeling,  and  genius  of  his  great  master-«and  D.  Mackenr* 
zie,  also  quite  a  youth,  if  he  will  take  my  advice  and  give  up  his  blue  imita- 
tions, will  ere  long  be  ah  excellent  artist.  Two  or  three  of  hia  landacapes, 
even  now,  (of  the  colour  of  this  earth,)  are  very  beautiful. 

In  short,  you  think  the  Bxhibition  a  guda  ane«-40  nae  mair  about  pictiuea 
for  ae  nichty  if  you  pleaae>  sir* 

KOaTB. 

Unksa  I  am  much  miitahiw  indeed,  Jamea,  you  introduced  the  attlject 
youraeU^ 

aflapHxan. 
Ill  bei  yon  anither  jog  I  did  nae  sic  thing. 

NOaTH. 

Done. 

-    anapHEan. 

But  wfaa'U  dedde  ?  Let's  drink  the  jug,  though,  in  the  first  place.  It's  ouite 
a  nicht  this  fiir  whusky  toddy.  Dinna  you  observe  that  a  strong  frost 
brings  out  the  fiavour  o'  the  speerit  in  a  maist  surprisiug  manner,  and  giea't  a 
mair  precious  smell  o'er  the  haill  room  ?  It's  the  chemical  action,  you  under- 
atauu ,  o'  the  cauld  and  heat,  the  frost  and  fire,  working  on  a'  the  mateziala  o' 
the  i«g,  and  the  verra  jug  itsel,  frae  noae  to  doup,  sae  Uiat  ama'-still  beo>nMa 
pcvnet  nectar,  cm  which  Jupiter,  or  Juno  either,  micht  hae  got  drunk,  and 
ApoUo,  after  a  haill  nicht's  screed,  risen  up  in  the  morning  wi'  his  gowden 
hair,  and  not  the  least  o'  a  headach,  nor  crap-sick  aa  he  druve  his  chariot  along 
the  Great  Turnpike  Road  o'  Heaven. 

KOaTB. 

Haye  you  been  to  see  the  Wild  Beasts,  James  ? 

SHBFHBan. 

I  took  a  day  o'  the  Mound  last  week,  air. 

KOaTB. 

A  day  o'  the  Mound ! 

SBEFBEanr 

Ay,  a  day  o'  the  Mound.  I  took  the  Ijaill  o'  the  Shows,  ane  after  the  ither, 
beginning  wi'  the  Wild  Beasts,  and  ending  with  the  Caravan  containing  the  Fat 
Boy,  and  the  Dwarfie  Woman  and  her  tall  husband,  and  the  Malacca  man, 
the  White-headed  Girl— and 

NOaTH. 

And  what  else  ? 

SHEFHBRD. 

Wull  ye  no  let  a  body  speak  ?  What  else  ?  a  bairn  that  never  was  born« 
in  a  bottle  alang  wi'  twa  cretures  like  lizzards — a  stufied  serpent  wi'  a  gapin' 
mouth  o'  red  worsted,  to  mak  it  look  bluidy-like  after  devouring  its  prey— 
forbye  the  body  o'  the  shaven  bear  that  was  passed  aflf  some  seasons  since  for 
a  dog-headed  Indian  frae  America. 
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NORTH. 

An  interetting  eoUection  indeed^  James. 

■  HBPHBEO. 

Besides  theniy  the  man  that  aught  the  carayan,  his  wife  and  six  childrai 
sleept  in't,  he  tell't  me  sae  himself  a'  nicht— and  yet,  I'm  snre^  I'm  within 
houns  when  I  aver,  that  the  carsTan  was  no  bigeer  in  the  inside  than  aboat 
twice  or  three  times  the  inside  o'  ane  o'  the  ooacnes  that  rins  atween  Embro' 
and  Glasgow. 

NORTH. 

What  did  yoa  admnre  most  of  the  number  ? 

SHBPBBRl). 

The  wee  dwarfie  woman^  no  three  feet  hig^,  wi'  a  husband  sax  feet  four ; 
I  nerer  saw  a  happier  couple.  She  loupt  intil  the  pouch  o'  his  shooting 
jacket,  and  keekit  out  hke  a  mankin.  But  oh  1  she  had  a  great  ugly  wide 
mouth,  and  her  teeth  were  as  shsrp  and  yellow  as  prins.  I  wudna  hae 
sleepit  in  the  same  bed  wi'  sic  a  vermin  for  the  mines  o'  Peru,  for  gin  she  had 
fa'n  upon  a  body  in  the  middle  o'  the  nidit,  and  fasten'd  on  their  thro«t  like 
a- rotten,  there  wad  hae  been  nae  shakiu'  her  aff— the  vampire.  She  wis  in 
the  family  way,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  caravan  ? 

SHSPHBRD. 

I'm  thinkin',  Mr  North,  that  ye  dinna  gang  to  the  kirk  sae  regular  as  yon 
midlkt  do,  fbr  I  never  hear  you  talkin'  abmit  ministers.  Wha  do  ye  sit 
under? 

NORTH. 

My  pew  is  too  near  the  stove,  James — But  would  you  wish  my  talk  to  be  of 
ministers  ?  I  have  no  objections  to  talk  about  the  Theatre ;  but  really,  Jame% 
you  must  excuse  me  should  \  sport  mum  on  church»going« — \soi  notwith- 
standing my  aversion  to  all  public  appearance,  I  hobbled  out  and  in  to  hear 
the  Missionary  Wolfe. 

SHRPHBRD.' 

Ance  a  Jew,  always  a  Jew,  sir.  But  I  wunner  boo  the  holy  aye  contrive  to 
get  married  sae  fast^it  seems  odd  how  the  spiritual-minded  should  be  sse 
fond  o'  the  flesh.  Catch  ony  o'  them  marrying  an  auld  woman  for  the  Chris- 
tian  graces  o'  her  character ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  for  the  widow's  mite^--they 
generally  prefer  a  sonsy  lass,  wi'  a  tocher  o'  her  ain,  and  if  wi*  a  sickly  only 
briiber,  far  gane  in  a  consumption,  and  wi'  twa  thoutan'  a*>ycar,  sae  muddle 
the  better,— -for  wi'  sic  a  soom  they  may  Christianize  the  heathen,  and  provide 
for  a'  the  bairns  besides— and  bairns  thev  are  sure  to  hae,  aiUina  twins  the 
first  never  a  week  beyond  the  nine  months 

NORTH. 

Beyond,  James  I 

SHEPHBRD. 

In  or  ower,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Better  marry  than  bum.  Shepherd. 

SHEPHBRD. 

But  there's  nae  occasion  for  burnin'.  There's  him  they  ca'd  the  Sultan 
Katty  Gheray,  wha  carried  aff  a  Scotch  wife  to  Mount  Caucasus :  You'll  no 
nell  me  that  the  Sultan  was  likely  to  be  burned  on  the  frosty  Caucasus.  He 
micht  hae  wrapt  bimsel  in  a  pair  o'  ice  sheets  and  snaw  blankets,  and  a  aleet 
coverlid — and  the  deevil  burn  nim  if  he  wad  hae  taen  fire  and  thawed  the  bed- 
claes. 

NORTH. 

James,  you're  libellous. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  nae  mair  libellous  nor  ither  folk.  But  just  snswer  me  this.  Didna  the 
Missionary  Wolf  seem  to  be  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  conversion  o'  the 
Jews,  and  naething  else  in  this  wicked  warld? 

NORTH.  , 

Don't  bother  nie  any  more,  James,  with  «« \jt  Loup  et  FAgneau."  I'm  sick 
of  the  whole  gang 
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AH  EPS  8  RD. 

G*tig  ye  norer  to  Um  Theativ  ? 

MO&TU. 

Oocaiionally  behind  the  scenes. 

■HXrHEEO. 

0»  sin-*0,  sin  I  Ha'e  ye  eome  to  that  ?  and  can  yon  thole  to  see  the  pent 
on  ^  faces  o'  them,  the  red  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  wtiite  on  their  chins,  and 
the  fanse  curls,  and  fanser  eebrows,  nae  mair,  they  tell  me,  than  a  streak  o' 
burned  cork  or  coom,  and  the  paste  pearls  on  their  gowna,  and  a'  the  rest  o' 
the  mak-belieye  frae  tap  to  tae,  where  there's  naething  but  delusion  a'thegi- 
tfaer ;  and  the  play-actress,  that  appears  to  the  people  in  the  pit  a'  fidging  fain 
to  see  her  sparkling  in  spangles  afore  the  lamps,  gin  she  were  ta'en  and  strip* 
ped  naked  on  the  spat,  wnd  be  naething  but  a  lang  rickle  o'  banes,  and  aneuch 
to  mak  a  man— • 

NORTH. 

James,  a  inan  at  my  time  of  life  likes  to  be  behind  the' scenes  in  any  acted 
drama.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  is  anytiiing  at  all  dlisgnst- 
ing  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  dirinities  of  the  stage.  They  are  not  a  whit 
more  made  np  tnan  the  generality  of  yioung  ladies  in  private  partiea— -and 
then,  in  their  case,  there  is  no  deception. 

SHEPHKRn. 

Nae  deception,  say  ye  ? 

VO&TB* 

None  whatever !  Strip  a  fashionably-dressed  young  lady  who  is  swimming 
through  a  rout,  of  all  the  cork  that  keeps  her  botlyant,  and  you  would  be  sur« 
prised,  James,  to  behold  the  goddess  of  your  idolatry. 

SHEPHERD. 

They're  ga'en  sair  made  up,  I  foar,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  a  wooden  jroung  ladv,  a  doU,  James,  after  she 
has  ondeigone  denuding,  her  1^  so  stiff  from  shin  to  knee-pan,  her  most 
nnaatisfiictory  waist,  and  back  as  flat  aa  a  "  hone"  for  sharpening  razors*-— 

SHEPHERD. 

rn  no  sit  here  anither  minute  and  hear  sio  language«»no  even  firae  you,  Mr 
North.    Ye  tank  o'  ooonenesa— 

NORTH. 

F3W  provincial  theatres  are  equal  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  Murray  ia  on«  of 
the  best  managers  and  best  comic  actors  in  Britain. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  oh !  man,  what  for  do  ye  gang  behind  the  scenes  ?  It  had  nearly  brock 
my  heacrt  whan  I  first  fand  out  that  Punch  and  his  wife  wama  alive— and 
that  it  was  only  the  mock  deevil  that  carried  a  mock  Punch  awa'  to  a  mock 
heU 

NORTH. 

Whisht— whisht. 

SHEPHERD. 

Would  there  was  nae  real  ane,  Mr  North! 

NORTH. 

Ell? 

SHEPHERD. 

Pardon  roe,  sir,  but  there's  nae  need  pretending  no  to  understaun  me— for 
you're  as  mucide  interested  in  the  wush  as  I  can  possibly  be— aiblins  mair— 
as  you're  a  hande  aulder,  and  in  your  younger  days-     ■  ■ 

NORTH. 

Don't  rip  up  old  sores,  my  dear  Shepherd—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  oflfence— nae  offence,  sir — ^but  what  for  be  ganging  ahint  the  scenes  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  i^  man  at  my  time  of  life,  who  has  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  I 
have  done,  sees  every  tUng  in  its  real  hue  and  form,  nor  depends  on  illusory 
imagination.  ''  The  world  is  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
plaveiB."  I  see  that— I  know  it — ^yet  still  I  take  my  station  bdiind  the  scenes 
and  look  on,  not  without  interest,  James,  at  the  passions,  real  or  mimic,  of  the 
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patients  or  the  puppets,  James — ^for  I  too  play  my  part,  (alas !  with  some  dif- 
ficulty now,  but  for  the  prompter),  and  how  soon,  James,  may  the  curtain  fsJl 
on  my  last  appearance  on  any  earthly  stage ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  sometimes  wunner  how  the  warld  will  gang  on  when  I'm  dead.  It's  no 
vanity,  or  ony  notion  that  I  gar  the  wheels  o'  toe  world  wOrk,  that  makes  me 
think  sae,  but  just  an  incapacity  to  separate  my  life  firae  the  rest  o'  crealion. 
Suns  settin'  and  risin',  and  me  no  there  to  glower !  Birds  singin',  the  mavis 
in  the  wood,  and  the  laverock  in  the  lift,  and  me  no  there  to  list— list^listen ! 
Bonny  lasses  tripping  through  the  dew-flaughts,  and  nae  kiss  o'  mine  to  bring 
the  blush-roses  on  their  lilied  bosoms !  Some  ane  lovelier  than  the  lave,  singin' 
'  ane  o'  my  ain  sangs,  and  me  in  the  unhearin'  grave !  Thochts  like  these  will 
come  fleein'  into  my.  spirit  during  the  night-watches,  but  thev  can  find  no 
resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  ony  mair  than  the  bits  o  wearied  8ea« 
))irds  that  will  try  to  sit  down  on  the  riggin'  o'  a  ship  at  sea ! 

NORTH. 

Shepherd,  you  should  have  been  a  sailor. 

SHEPHEAD. 

But  the  ship)  you  see>  although  a'  by  hersel  on  the  great  wide  deep>  is 
sailing  prosperously  afore  the  Monsoon,  and  her  crew  wuUna  alloo  the  winged 
cretures  to  settle  among  the  cordage,  sae  daft  wi'  joy  are  they  a'  on  their  hame- 
ward  bound  voyage,  while  aiblins,  the  thousan'  spues  o'  a  coral-reef  are  ri|;ht 
in  the  track  o'  her  roaring  prow,  and  in  another  hour  she  will  disappear  like 
r  foam-beU  fhie  the  sea; 

KORTH. 

How  the  Cockneys  prate  about  Shakspeare,  Janes !  and  abuse  the  public 
for  not  encouraging  his  Dramas  on  the  stage ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Poor  deevils !  They  had  better  baud  their  tongues  about  Cordelia,  and  Juliet, 
and  Cleopatra  j  and  Imogen,  or  111  fasten  my  crook  in  til  the  nape  o'  their 
necks,  and  harl  them  out  to  dereesion.  Whare's  tne  play-actors  and  play-«ctre8»* 
es  that  can  act  Shakspeare's  characters,  noo  that  John  JBLammel  and  Mrs 
Slddons  is  baith  dead  ?  Besides,  gin  they  were  leevin',  wha  but  a  Cockney  wud 
wush  to  see  oftener  than  anoe  or  twice  a-year  tragedies  that  cause  a  aoul- 
quake  ?  The  cretures  in  their  hearts  wud  far  rather  see  Mother  Guse. 

NORTH. 

I  wish,  James,  you  would  write  a  Tragedy, 

SHEPHBRD. 

I  hae  ane  in  my  pouch,  man — '^  Mirk  Monday." 

NORTH. 

No  Poet  of  this  age  has  shown  sufficient  oonoentration  of  thought  and  style 
fist  tragedy.  All  the  living  poets  are  loose  and  lumbering  writers^and  I  will 
engage  to  point  out  half-a-dozen  feeblenesses  or  ikults  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  any  passage  of  six  lines  that  you,  James,  will  recite  from  the  best  of  them. 

*  *  SHEPHERD. 

He's  gettin'  fuddled  noo  I  see, — or  he  wudna  be  haverin'  about  poetry. — Mr 
North,  you're  as  sober  as  when  we  begood  to  the  smcth  jug  afore  the  ane  that 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  o'  this  jug's  great-grandfather — ^but  as  for  me, 
I'm  blin'  fou,  and  rather  gizzy.  I  canna  comprenend  boo  we  got  into  this 
room,  and  still  less  boo  we're  to  get  out  again — ^for  I'll  stake  my  character 
that  there's  no  ae  single  door  in  a'  the  four  wa's.  I  shou'dna  care  gin  there 
t7as  *a  shake-down  or  a  suttee ;  but  I  never  could  sleep  wi'  a  straughtbadc 
Mercy  on  us !  the  hail  side  o'  the  bouse  is  fa'en  doon,  as  in  the  great  earto- 
quake  at  Lisbon.  Steady — sir — steady — that's  Mr  Awmrose — you  ken  Mr 
Awmrose  (Awmrose,  he's  far  gaen  the  nicht,  and  I'm  feared  the  fresh  air  'ill 
coup  and  capsise  him  athegeth  er)v 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  dont  mind  me — give  Mr  Hogg  yoUr  arm.    James,  remember 
there  are  a  couple  of  steps.  There  now — I  thought  Pride  would  have  a  Fall  at 
Iwt,  James !  Now  coacny  !■ !  drive  to  the  dcviu-^ 
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CMattk^ 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

J)ec€pU>er, 


iDr.G4i. 

4Dr.Gds. 


_,  Bonrke.  fram  15  F.  (R.  M.)  Car. 
vtoe  Trevdyan,  h.  p.      7  Dec  18f6 

B.  BunreU,  Cor.  by  purcb.  vice  Vaughan,      7 
prom.  .  14  «ov. 

Cor.  ColliBgwood,  Lt  bj  puich.  vtoe 

Keane,  prom.  19  Dee. 

C  Cor.  Joiiei»LC.  by  puxduTloe  Richards. 

prom.  14  Nov. 

F.  Q.  Turner,  Cor.  S3  do. 

Cor.  Ponaonby,  LU  by  puicb.   Tke      8 

BrowDv  prom.  S6  Dee. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  Cor.  do. 

1  Dr.        LL  Webb,  Capt.  by  puMfa.  Tioe  Mar-      11 
ten,  prom.  IS  do. 

•   CapC  Phippi,  MiJ.  by  poicb.  vice  Stis-      li 
ttd,  pnmi.  19  do. 

Lt  Hibtort.  Capt  do. 

S  L.  A.  W.  Wyndham,  Capt  by  purcb.      U 

vice  C.  Wyndham,  prom.  12  do. 
Cor.  Norman.  Lt  da 

W.  D.  Stewart,  Cor.  do. 

Troop  SerJ.  Ma).  Party.  Qua.  Mast  vice 
Lennox,  dead  do.      26 

3  W.  Lowes,  Vet  Suig.  viee  Scott  dead 

14  do.      18 

4  ,   Lt  RoUmon,  Capt  by  purdk   vtee 

Nepean,  prom.  do. 

Cor.  Ogle,  Lt  by  pureh.  do.      19 

9  Dr.        Capt  J.  A.  Lord  (.oughborough,  Mitf. 
by  pureh.  viee  Richardson,  prom. 

15  do* 
Lt  Winiama,  Capt  do. 
Cor.  Trower,  Lt                             do* 
J.  Micklam.  Cor.                             do.      90 
1»  H.  French,  Cor.  by  porch,   vice 

Pearson,  prom.  16  Nov. 

T.  Salkeld,  Cor.  by  parch,  vice  Lewis, 

prom.  7  Dee. 

J.  H.  Touchet,  Cor.  by  pureh.  viee 

Pole,  piom.  30  Nov. 

Cor.  MacMahon,  Lt  by  pureh.  viee 

Campbell,  Cape  Corps  Cavalry  da 
Cor.  Dawson,  Lt  by  pureh.  vke  Duf, 

prom.  IS  Dec. 

C.  J.OrlfflthSfCor.  da 
Lt  and   AdL  WCMxtbj,  Capt 

Gage,  dead  H  da 

Lt  Perceval,  Cqpt  by  pindi.  vice  Tern* 

pie,  pram.  IS  da 

Cor.  Baird,  Lt  by  pureh.  da 

E.  W.  Ridden,  Cor.  by  pureh.  vice 

Baird,  prom.  14  da 

M^or  Bingham,  Lt  Cd.  by  purdi.  vice 

Rumpler,  ret.  9  Nov. 

Capt  Scott,  MiOor  da 

Lt  St  Qufaitin,  Capt  da 

Capt  Home,  AdJ<  vice  BoMero,  app. 

Brig.  Mi^or  ^^  P^ 

Capt  Hon.  E.  Stooford.  Capt  and  Lt 

Cot  by  pureh.  vice  Hlftgins,  ret  da 
Lt  Harford,  Lt  and  Cept  .  do. 
J.  PameU,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  pureh.  vice 

Haifbrd  da 

Ckpt  Montagne,  Ad).  viceStopford  da 

1  r.  Lt  Bennet  Capt  by  pureh.  vice  Carter, 

•ancelled  3  Aug. 

Hosa  As.  Greatiex,  As.  Suig.  vice  Fin- 

Bie,  1  W.  I.  R.  16  Nov. 

Lt  Fnser,  Capt  by  purdu  vice  Ander- 
son* prom.  IS  Dee. 
1              Lt  Walker,  ftom  h.  p.  4  F.  Lt  vice 

Antoobus,  cane.  16  Nov. 

Hugbes,  Capt  viot  Wood,  dead 

7  Dee. 
Ens.  Haana,  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  Darling,  ftom  Royal  Mil. 

ColLEns.  da 

Lt.  Csrmac,  Capt   by  puvoh.   vice 

Wright  ret  da 

5  Cent  Cadet  E.  C  GiArd.  ftom  R. 

Mill.  Coll.  Ens.  vii-e  Phibbs,  S  W. 
J.  R.  S3  Nov. 

Ens.  Connor,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Cur-      36 
tfts,  prem.  7  Dec 


11 

19 
IS 
14 

1ft 

17 

GmbOds. 
BFtOds. 


▼lee      93 


94 


95 
97 


39 
38 
84 


J.  M.  ScfancQ,  ftiSi  by  pwdk  viae  Con- 
nor, prom,  14  Dec.  1496. 
Capt  Bell,  M«J.  by  purdiase,    viee 

Hair,  prom.  19  da 

Lt  L.  C  rbc  Falkland,  Capt        da 
Lard  H.  F.  Chichester,  Lt  liy  pnrcfa. 

vice  Uddell,  prnm^  7  da 

D.  Baitoo,  Lt  by  purchi  vlen  Ler# 

Falkland,  prom.  19  da 

Ens.  Howard^  Lt  by  por^  vice  PI^Kf 

wtck,  prom.  80  Nov. 

J.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  Ens.  7 

D.  Ridimond,  Ens.  by  pureh. 

Gambler,  58  F.  9  Nov. 

Capt  Turnor,  MiJ.  by  pmch.  viee 

tace,  pram.  19 

Lt  Mackenaie,  Capt  da 

Cor.  Bourke,  ftom3  Gr.  Gds.  Ens.  vice 

EUiott,  9  W.  L  R.  SO  Nov. 

Ens.  Hon.  W.  H.  Dnmnnond,  ftom 

h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Bourke^  3  Dr.  Gds. 

7D«cw 
J.  W.  P.  Aodain,  Ens.  viee  Bmitli. 

dead  14  da 

Ens.  Haly,  Lt  by  pnidi.  vIet  Spenesi^ 

prom.  19da 

F.  Ness,  Ens.  da 

J.BaMwfa,  Eni.  by  pordi.  viee  MiBiw 

prom.  IS  da 

Lt  Tydd,  fttimh.p.  4  CeyL  Rcfr  Paym. 

vice  Farewell, »  F.  i6  Nov. 

C.  Sanders,  Ens.  py  pordi.  viee  Clarke^ 
prom.  soda 

M^f.  Hoiu  E.  Cust  tmn  h.  p^  Mi^ 

vice  Jackson,  prom.  19  Dea 

Cant  Deshon,  nom  h.  p.  Cast  viee 

Tovey,  prom.  16  Nov. 

— —  Broo&e,  fkom  h.  p.  Capt  viee  Cio. 

kat  prom.  98  da 

Mid.  Barrington,  ftom  b.  pi  100  F. 

Mi^.  vice  Cust  prom.  86  Dee. 

Dep.  Purv.  Barlow,  ftom  h.  pb  pnin 

viee  Biggs,  h.  p.  95  Nov. 

Capt  Tait  ftom  9  W.  1.  R.  Capt  viee 

Campbell,  prom.  7  Dee. 

9d  Lt  PhiUot  1st  Lt  by  pucfa,  viee 

Beauclerk,  prom.  IS  da 

Gent  Cadet  Smith,  ftom  R.  MiD.  OolL 

Sd  Lt  by  purdu  vteePldllpot  da 
Capt  Adair,  Mi^*  ^  puieh.  viee  Hogg^ 

prom.  da 

Lt  Barton,  Capt  da 

EuL  Blachfcrd,  Lt  da 

D.  Hunter,  Ens.  da 
As.  Surg.  Bell.  M.  D.  ftom  9  Dr.  Gds. 

Surg,  vice  Whyte,  69  F.        15  Haw, 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  O.  L.  Coi^  G.CLli.  item 

34  F.  CoL  vice  Marq.  of  Hastingib 

dead  16  Dee. 

txpL  CadeD,  M^.  vice  Barday.  dead, 

14  da 
Lt  Moore,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Playford,  from  S4  F.  Lt         da 


prom.  IS  da 

Ens.  Hooke,  Lt  by  pnrefa.  vice  Uptaa» 
prom.  do* 

Reed,LtbypuKh.vloeHc 

prom* 

— —  Bayly»  Lt  by  j»nrdi.  vice  Milner* 
pram.  da 

Gent  Cadet,  Newcomen,  ftom  R.  MIL 
CoL  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Reed      da 

W.  Colt  Ens.  by  pureh.  viee  Hooke 

15  da 

T.  W.  Howe,  Ens.  by  purdu  viee  Bay- 
ly 14  da 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  Makdougall  Brisbane, 
K.CB.  CoL  vice  8ir  G.  L.  Cole, 
S7  F.  16  da 

J.  G.  Alleynp,  Ens.  by  porrii.  vice  O*- 
Hara,  47  F.  7  da 
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Lt  OtmUkBtf  fkom  SB  P.  LL  vloe  Ool* 
craft,  ret.  h.  p.  74  P.       9  Nor.lSSn. 

Ens.  BiMlshav,  LL  by  pweh.  Tfee  Pn- 
KTy  pronu  IS  Dec* 

J.  W.  D.  HetaMNi,  Bnt.  bf  imrch.    do. 

C.  (TBeinw,  Ens.  hj  purak  vice  Ym, 
pram.  19  do. 

Gapt.  Ddy,  Ijjl^.  by  pardi.TteePliieh; 

iJLMMa^n,  from  6f  P.  CftpC.  by 

pureh.  dow 
Stewart,  from  h.  p.  7i  P*  LCtlee 

Gambler,  36  P.  9  Nor. 

W.  K.   Child,    Eok  by  poreh.  ▼!<!« 

More  prom.  If  Doc. 

VauBhaa,    Lt.  by  porch.   Ttee 

TaChweli,  prom.  9  Nov. 

MacfarUiie,  LL  by  pozdi.  vice 

Maodouffall*  ret.  do. 

J.  M.  Ferguion.  Ens.  do. 

CiMpc  Garth«hore,  from  h^^  Capt,  pay 

<flli:  Tice  Campbell,  74  P.        7  Dec. 
Lt.  Grant,  Capt.  Tloe  Andenon,  dead 

14  da 
£os.  HutehhuoD,  from  76  P.  Lt.  by 

purdu  Tloe  Sutherland,  prom.   7  do. 
Scij.  M^  WniUms,  Qua.  Mai.  Tlea 

Madigan,  dead  do. 

Ena.  DaTie«,  Lt.  by  pardi.  Tioe  Pai^ 

ker,  prom.  14  do. 

W.  C.  ndier,  Em.  do. 

Hotp.  As.  Teevan,  Ai.  Surg.  Ttee  M'- 

Cordy,  dtad  S3  Nor. 

lau  O'Uaia,  from  35  P.  Lt.Tioe  SooCt, 

ret.  7Dee. 

Cape  MacDoucan,  Um^  by  puich.  Tloe 

MOTTiaict,  prom.  19  da 

Lt.  Roberta,  Capt  do. 

J.  Mamamara,   Ens.  by  pofdu  Ttee 

Loni  W.  RuaaeU,  ret.  9  Non 

Brevet  Lt.  CoL  Goldie,  from  h.  p.  Hm^ 

▼iee  Cttstanee^  prom.  IS  Dec. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Law,  Boa.  by  pureh.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  S3  Not. 

Ena.  Birdi,  Lt.  by  purcfa.  Tloe  Eden, 

pooiu.  IS  Dec. 

A.  T.  Eustace,  Ens.  da 

Ens.   Johnson,   Lt.   by  purch.   Tke 

Clarke,  prom.  7  da 

Lt.  Uotu  A.  Harley,  from  38  P.  Lt  vice 

Nugent,  ret  h.  p.  11  da 

J.  R.  Turner,  Ens.  by  pimdi.   vice 

J<rfinston,  prom.  da 

Ens.  Bonnes,  Lt  by  pordi.  Tke  Milk, 

prom.  IS  da 

W.  P.  Wake,  Ena.  by  pwch.  Tiee  Peck, 

prom.  IS  Dec^ 

A.  H.  Champronieie,  Ens.  by  purch 

Ida* 
Ens.  Maekenaie,  Lt  by  purch.  Tioe 

Lewes,  proBu  da 

T.X  DobsOto,  Ens.  by  purch.  da 

T.  Morris  Sd  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Har- 

Tey,  17  P.  S3  Not. 

Ena.  Jones,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Bower, 

piraro.  IS  Dec. 

J.  C.  M.  Ross,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  and  Adj.  uuchan,  to  have  the 

rank  of  Lt.  16  Nov. 

Brevet  M^  Snape^  Mi^.  Tioe  Fairt^ 

lough,  dead  da 

Lt  Duport,  (.'apt.  da 

Eoa.Carew,  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  W.  T.  M.  Champ,  from 

R.  MIL  CoL  Ens.  da 

E.  Loder,  l£ns.  by  purch.  vice  fiuith, 

rrt  S3  da 

Lt  Him.  G.  A.  Spencer,  Capt  by  purch. 

Dicksoo,  prom.  19  Dee. 

Ena.  Pcdder,  Lt  da 

Ens. Mamtevilla,  Lt  by  purch. 

Ttee  Michel,  prom.  IS  da 

— >  Lkuiell,  Lt  vice  Fothergill,  38  F. 

da 
J.  Douglas,  Ens.  vice  Mandcville  do. 
J.  W.  Yerbury,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

LanreU  prom.  ^     da 

A.  P.  W.  Wyatt,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tice 

CiWBiptan,  piom.  da 


68  Lt  MaedOBnU,  Qipt  by  puKfa.  Tiet 

PemusoQ,  prom.  19  Dec  18SQ^ 
Ens.  Huey,  Lt  do. 

J.  M.  Strachan,  Ena.  by  purch.        da 

69  Surg.  White,  from  S.5  P.  Sorg.  tieo 

M'Kechnte,  R.  Staff  Corps    15  Nov. 

76  D.  Munro,  En&  by  purch.  vloe  Hut- 

diinson,  i6  P.  7  Dea 

77  G.  B.  Whalley,  Ens.  by  porch,  vicn 

Jones,  prom.  IS  da 

79  W.  L.  Scobell,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice 

Binney.  6S  P.    '  7  da 

85  Ens.  KeUy,  Lt  by  pordi.  vice  Hothanv 

prom.  19  da 

H.  S.  O.  Bowles,  Ens.  da 

86  A.  C.  Chiccster,  Ens.  by  ^invh»  Tloe 

Brooke,  prom  IS  da 

Capt  FiU  Gerald,  flfom  h.  p.  4  W.  L  A* 

Capt  vice  Lc  Marchant,  96  P. 

80  Not. 
P.  Martyn,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mayne^ 

prom.  S6  Dea 

87  Surg.  Armstrong,  from   Ceyt.    Regt. 

Surg,  vice  Leshc,  dead.         S4  April 

88  Cant  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay.  diC 

vice  Southwell,  cane.  9  Nov. 

W.  Jones,  Ens.  1^  purch.  Tiea  Sutton, 

prom.  7  Dee. 

89  Ens.  Sutton,   fh>m  88   P.  Lieut,  b^ 

purch.  vice  Van  Oaerle,  prom.  16Not. 

90  Capt  Slade,  from  h.  p.  Omt  pay.dlC 

Tlce  Bcckwith,  Rlf.  Brig.  SO  da 

Lt  Bowlby,  Capt  by  purch.  Tlee  Pol- 
lock, prom.  S6  Dea 

91  CaptHcam,ftomh.p.6W.LR.< 

Tics  Snodgrass,  prom.  14 

98  Seij.-M^.  M« Donaki,  Quait-Maat  Tien 

Green,  dead  16  Nor. 

95  O.  J.  Austin,  fins,  by  porch.  Tice  Al- 

eodtfprom.  IS  Dea 

97  Cant  llecTea»  from  b.  p.  15  P.  Cant 

Tioe  Cave,  proaa.  oa 

89  C^^  Le  Marchant,  from  86  P.  Capt 

Tioe  Clinton,  cana  x   9  Not. 

99  Bt  Mai.  Moray,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Cnpt. 

vice  Beauderk,  prom.  16  Dee, 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  Kincaid,  Capt  Tlce  Bliddleton,  appb 

Paym.  S5Not. 

Capt  Fits  Maurice,  from  h.  p.  Capt 

Tlce  Smith,  prom.  19  Dee. 

—  Beckwith,  from  90  P.  Capt  tIco 

Grey,  urom.  SO  da 

Miadleton»  Pftym.  Tlce  Cadoux» 

dead  S5  Nor. 

R.StaffCaSuig.  M'Kechnle,  from  69  P.  Surg. 
Tice  Stewart,  prom.  15  da 

S  W.  L  R.  Ens.  Phibbs,  from  5  P.  Lt  Tice  Mor- 
gan, dead  S3  da 
T.  B.  Thompson,  Ena.  by  purch.  Tint 
P.  C  Codd.  prom.  16  da 
Ens.  Elliot,  from  15  P.  Lt  vice  Red- 
man, dead                             80  Not. 
CeyL  Ragt  Ass.  Surg.  Mac  Queen,  JIT.  D.  from  88 
P.  Surg,  vice  Armstrong  87  P.  S4  Ap. 
R.ALC0LC  Fb/.  Yeakell,  Ens.  vice  RIshtoo, 
cane.                                    80  Not. 
Eoy.  Vet  Compa.  for  Serv.  in  Newfd.  Ena.  BeU, 
from  h.  p.  61  P.  Ens.  vice  PhilpoC, 
dead  9da 

Ordnance  Department 
Royal  Art  MaJ.  Birch,  Lt-CoL  Tioe  MacdonaM* 

ret  IS  Dec.  18S6. 

Brev.  MaJ.  Oodby,  Msd.  4a 

Sd  Capt  Maclaflhian,  Capt  do. 

■  Scott,  Capt  Tioe  Napier    da 

Biachtey,  Capt  Tke  MaswaD 

da 
Bt  Lt-CoL  Macdonald,  Tiee  Baynesdo. 
Sd  Capt  Wright,  from  h.  p.Sd  Omt 

vice  Maclachlain  da 
Mathias,  Arom  h.  p.  9d  Cnpt 

▼ice  Scott  da 

Ut  Ueut  ElHson,  Sd  Capt  Ttee  IHacb- 

ley  do. 
Strangways,  Sd  Capt  Tice 

Macdonald  do. 
Sd  Lieut  May,  1  Lieut  vice  Ellison  dp. 
Haywood,    1   Lieut   vite 

Strangways  4o> 


AfpoiiUmmtiif  PromMmg,  4fu 


T*  Ad»f  thi  Local  Rank  of^Lt-CoL  ^n  tht  QmH» 

nent  qf  Europe  otdy* 
J.  DuilB.  Ute  LU-CoL  upon  h.  p.       9  Not.  183e. 
A.  Rfunpler*  Iste  Lt-C'oL  17  Dr.  doi 

J.  lyAfcy.  Ute  Lt-CQi.  R.  Ait.  16  do. 

W.  Iwleby,  late  Bt.  Lt.-CoL  and  Mi^*  In  53  F.  do 
A  -Geik,  Ufce  LL-CoL  73  F.  do. 

Hr.  ThomhUU  bte  Lt.-CoL  7  Dr.  do. 

H.  W.  Bi^aaae,  laU  Lt-CoL  4  F.  30  d& 

r.  Wilklci,  late  Bt.  Lt-CoL  and  Capt.  h.  p.  40  Ft 

do. 

J.  &  Shaw,  late  U.-G0L  h.  p.  9t  F.  14  Dec. 

I*.  A.  Northy,  late  Lt^oL  h.  o.  do. 

Te  iutm  the  Local  Rank  qf  Mf0or  oft  the  Contt" 

nent  qf  Europe  only* 
0»  T.  Brke,  late  Ui^.  93  F.  9  Not.  1826. 

T.  Dent,  l«Cc  MiU-  h-  P>  UnatL  do. 

J).  MaeGregor,  late  Brev.  Mi^.  and  Capt.  33  F.  do. 
%,  LutyeiMi  late  BreT.  Mej.  and  Capt.  11  Dr.  do. 
T.  H.  Mouoe.  late  MiO*  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  do. 

E.  H.  Garthwalte,  late  Mig.  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  do. 
R.  M«Crea,  late  Maj.  5  R.  Vet.  Bo.  do. 

T.  Pipon,  late  Ma},  and  Capt.  7  Dr.  da 

C.  Wayth,  late  BreT.  M^j.  and  Capt  17  Dr.  do. 
R.  Abliey,  late  BreT.  MaJ.  and  Capt.  CeyL  Rnt. 

P.  D.  FeUovei,  late  MaJ.  1  R.  Yet  Ba.  da 

W.  Hamet.  late  BreT,  Maj.  and  Capt  32  F.  30  da 
O.  J.  Wokdey,  late  Mai.  on  h.  p.  14  Dec 

'J.  Ralney,  late  M^.  of  82  F.  do. 

W.P9ktppa>lAteMiJ.  h.p.27F.  da 

St^. 
Ht  I>t.OoL  Snltht  Dep.  On.  M«t  Gen.  in  Jtt* 

inaka>  Tloe  Lt<tel.  Gockoame,  lea. 

23  Not.  18tflL 
Hi).  Drake,  Perm.  Ai.  Qu.  Maat  Gen.  Dep. 

Qu  Meet  Oen.  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 

llaniL  of  Lt-Col.  Tlce  Sir  W.  L.  Heniee  16  da 
Mi^.  Vl9oent»  ftom  h.  p.  S2  F.  Pctnu  Au,  Qa. 

M«at  Gen.  Tlce  Drriie,  prom.  da 

—- >  Vorke,  on  h.  p.,  Inep.  F.  O.  Mil.  in  Nor. 

Soot  (with  Rank  of  Lt-CoL)  Tioe  Huxley, 

dea4  30da 

HosmtalStnf. 
Dep.  ifoo,  of  H oep.  Tully,  flrom  h.  p.  Dep.  Intp. 

of  HoH»*  30  Not.  1826. 

8«rg.  Stewart,  from  R.  StaffCoipe,  Suig.  to  the 

Fanm  9  da 

8ta(f  Surg.  Sweeny,  If.D.  Phytic,  to  the  Foroei, 

Tiee  Cartan,  dead  7  Dec 

Dep.  Imp.  of  Hoap.  Woolriche  firom  h.  p.  Dep. 

Insp.  of  Hotpb  13  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Leath,  M,Ik  firom  h.  p.  Sorg.  to  the 

Fovoei  da 

A«.^uTg.  Baird,  Af.D.  ftom  10  F.  da  da 
I  Campbell,  from  11  Dr.  Auk-Sun.  to 

the  Forces  13  da 

D^  Purr.  Ciipp.  from  h.  n.  Dep.  PurT.  da  da 
AflMurg.  Moivan,  ftom  n.  p.  81  P.  Aaik-Surg. 

da  Tiee  Dr  M* Andrew,  Royal  Rcgt        14  da 
J.  Clarke,  M.D,  from  Iw  p.  Phytic,  to  the  Forces, 

Tiee  Dr  Skey,  prmn.  25  do. 

O.  Ferguson,  to  oe  Hosp.  As.  to  the  Forces,  Tioe 

Diokton,  30  F.  8  Nov. 

0.  Alman,  da  Tiee  Casement  31  P.  do. 
J.  Wilkinson,  da  Tiee  Rankin,  84  F.  da 
L.  Grant  do.  vice  Smith,  41  F.  ^  Dec. 
A.  Fowles,  da  Tiee  A.  Smith,  44  F.  5  da 
tw  A.  Joseph,  do.  vice  L.  Leslie,  45  F.  da 
C.  Gordon,  da  Tiee  Urquart,  46  F.  da 
%  Bradford,  do.  Tioe  Ltghtford.  47  F.  da 
J.  Murtagh,  M.D,  da  Tlce  Fiu  Geiald,  48  F.  da 

1.  Mahsry,  da  Tioe  Strath,  59  F.  9  da 
W.  Unton,  da  irice  Brydon,  54  F.              12  da 

Unattached, 
To  he  lAeut.  Cohneie  of  Infantry  by  Purchase, 
Ma).  Hogg,  ftom  24  F.  12  Dec.  Id26. 

•—  Custaaoe,  from  21  F.  da 

»—  Jackson,  from  'iO  F.  da 

Brer.  hL-CoL  Hon.  J.  Finch,  from  38  F.  da 
Mai.  H.  J.  Richardson,  from  9  Dr.  da 

•—  Mair,  fltnn  7  F.  19  da 

^—  Morrifiset,  from  48  F.  do. 

V—  Stisted,  from  1  Dr.  da 

V—  Sir  J.  R.  Eustace,  from  1 1  F.  da 

«—  Hon.  E.  Cust  from  24  F.  26  do. 

"to  be  Majors  qflmftntry  ly  Pfirehase* 
CaptCaTo,  from  97  K." 


CMMiOt, 


ISDeclMk 

da 

da 

da 
19  da 

da 
96  da 

da 


GaptWynhamtflMmSDr.    ^ 
— — >  Tenpta,  Amn  15  Dr. 
»*  Andmon*  from  1  F« 

Travcr,  from  33  F. 

FerguaoBf  fttMn  68  F, 

— —  DieisCQ,  ftom  63  F. 

Pollock,  flrom  90  F. 

— *-  Beaudeck,  from  99  F. 
^      To  be  Captains  qftnfaniry  hy  purchase, 

Lient  Fraaer,  firom  37  F.  IS  Dec.  1828, 

— —  Bower,  from  61  F.  da 

—  Grovar,  ftrom  69  F.  da 
-T~  Horn,  O.  Upton,  from  Si  F«  da 
— —  Flooid,  fironi  13  F.  da 
— —  Bcauclerk,  from  23  F.  da 
'-^-  Housbm,  from  34  F*  da 
— —  Eden,  from  52  F.  do, 
— ^^  Milaer,  from  34  F.  da 
— '-  Mills,  firom  55  F.  da 
— -  Michel,  from  64  F.  da 

—  Duff,  from  14  Dr.  da 

Spencer,  firom  18  F.  19  da 

-— -  Uuttleburv,  from  46  F.  na 

— «-  Hotliam,  from  83  F.  da 

^—  Keane,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  da 

—  Douglas,  firom  16  Dr.  da 

—  Browne,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  da 
To  be  Ueuts.  qf  Infantry,  bypurdiase. 

Ens.  Mills,  from  19  F.  12  Dec.  1826, 

— *  Brooke,  from  86  P.  da 

— —  Alcock,  from  95  F.  da 

— -^  Jones,  frvm  77  F.  («o. 

—^  Crompton,  from  65  F.  •  j. 

— -  Moore)  from  39  F.  da 

— ^  Yea,  firom  37  F.  19  da 

-?<—  Beville,  ftom  95  F.  2o  da 

Cor.  Yau,  flt>m  16  Dr.  da 

To  be  EnOgn,  by  purchase, 

Hon,  — O'Callagtuin,     '  12  Dee.  1896 

Exchanges. 

Capt  and  Lieut  CoL  fiir  G,  H.  Bokeley,  3  F.  G. 

with  Lt  Col.  Elrington,  h.  p. 
Capt,Crowther,  ftom  12  F.  O.  reo.  dilC  with  Capt 

Southwell,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  & 
— —  Apelius,  firom  21  F.  ree.  dUt  with  Capt 

Yeoman,  h.  p. 
— —  Dumas,  from  75  F.  ree.  dilll  with  Capt 

England,  h.  a 

—  Stewart,  from  84  F.  with  Capt  Cameron,  92 
F* 

G.  Parlhy,  from  4  Dr.  rec.  difi  with  Capt 

W.  Parlby,h.p. 

Hill,  firom  21  F.  na  dift  with  Capt  SaaMk, 


h.p, 


h.  p. 

Fofbei,  fkua  SO  F.  wHh  Capt  King, 

35  F.  —r      — » 

- —  HeaThdde,  tfam  87F.  xtcw  ditt  wit)i  Capt 

Gray,  h.  p. 
Lieut  CuninfAiame,  firom  4  Dr.  O^  with  Liatft. 

Masham,  37  F. 
Fidde,  firom  60  F.  ice.  d)fll  with  Lieut  Hcr> 

bert,  h.  p. 
Cusine.  fitmi  95  F.  lec.  di£  frith  Ueut  Al* 

cock,  h.  p. 
Ensign  Pilkington,  firopi  10  F.  new  dllK  with  En> 

sign  Golden,  Ik  p. 
'■    '      Magee,  trooi  95  F.  ia&  AIM,  with  Enilgn 

Knox.  h.  p. 
Comet  Watson,  firam  Gape  Cofp^  with  BollOB, 

h.  p.  4  Dr.  G. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 
Lkui,  GMsrali. 


Hinuber,  JC  C.B. 

Ma^G«N«ral. 


Mania,  from  1  Dr. 


12  Dec.  1836. 
da 


Maclean. 
Sir  H.  D. 
Head. 

Murray. 

Coionel* 
Coehoom,  laic  For*  Eag. 

Ueutenent  Cotomh, 
Rumplar,  1 7  Dr. 
Lee,  R.  Mar, 
Macdonald,  R.  Art 

Halkett,  h.  p.  7  Line  Bn.  King's  Germ.  Leg. 
Rottiger  (Col.)  h.  p.  Art  King's  Getm.  Leg. 

Majors. 
Handlcy,  h.p.  53  F. 
Johnstone,  flJeut.  Col.)  h.  p.  60  F. 


mn.h^lML  nn*nihb.n.9>IL  MUir.lt 

Nnner,  <U.  dt)  h.  p.  ■  Um  Bo.  KIkr'i  Gen.      Bi;lv4  h.  p.  R.  W>»  Tni*  M  Dk.  II 


'it  ^t  F.  "^       '  WoodtonI,  Bridal  mill  I*  NO*, 

iwka,  h.  p.  U  Dr.  L<»(>> 

Pncta,  h.  p.  H  Da 


rMd  Uuilul  Atthin  Duke  of  Wil-  t  Dr.Odc  Cor.  lact  Ri^lbit  D|ia,lalunnml' 

iiufUiB,  K,a.a.C.B.»G.c.R.Om-  irfU.                        >i  d«.Wib- 

■twkr4i>-CMtfariikllDM|'*rM.  1               Lt.  Fuif,  Capt.  bT  pwch.  (k»  Bag 

^iattaUnttW  Kkwdom of  CmE  Wi.Bnm.                                Wd 

BrJImiB  (Di  Iitlud       M  tia,  iM7.  Cor.  llDldn.  Lt.                             d» 

Bxrat.     Mat-  H.  Brrtt,  naaa  b.  pt  UoUt.  hte  Hodf*.  rroa  19  Dr.  Cor.         do. 

jUdk^-CuBp  M  ife>  loU  MiHV  >f  4  D.          E.  5cn»,  rot.  bj  pwth.  t1»  Hunr* 

BhUwx  U  » t-l-CoL  ia  Uw  AraiT  prom.                                       Hdib 

ig  Ju.  HIT-  1               CiK.  Brati,  M^  b*  pnA.  ito*  l!«n< 

K.H.Od»  FMd  Mudid  hb  Hani  HJ(ha«t  E.  WUuhlrs.  proa.                      KJa. 

Dat«o/CiBibaluil.X.a.  G.CA.  4  Lt.  Litis,  Cipt.                               «• 

•.ad.  Cd.  tin  Owt*  ^  WMog-  Cor.  BaH,  Lb                                  do. 

Mb,  1  F.  Gdb                           Md*,  W.  C.  F.ahaip.  Cor.                       do 
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At.  Swi.  StovemUlit,  ll.iX  ftom  50 
F.  As.  Smgi  VtoB  CBDapbell,  SlalT 

^1  D«J.  IMS 
It  Mai.  Gen.  Sir  It  H.  Yivlan,  ICCB.  ^ 

JLOH.  tIo*  Mr  C.  Gnat,  15  Dr. 

St  Jan.  1827. 

11  R.  mUer.  Cor.  br  mirdk  vice  Hooper, 

6  Dr.  tl  Dec  1&S6. 

R.  Hume.  Cor.  Iiy  puieli.  vice  Hodge, 

4  Dr.  GdM.  50  do. 

14  Tioop  SeiJ.  M^.  Leerr,  A4J.  with  rank 

of  Cor.  Tlce  McCarthy,  prom.  21  do. 

15  MaL  Gen.  8ir  C  Grant,  K,C^  CoL 

nee  Dukt  of  Cumberiand,  R.H.Gdt 

22  Jan.  1827. 

IC     H.  Brooke.  Cor.  by  pureh.  Tice  Van, 

prom.  28  Dee.  1826 

1  F.  Gdi.  Field  Manhal  A.  Duke  of  WeUingtoa, 

JL6.  G.C.B.  &  6.C.H.  Col.  vice  tlie 

DeJ^r  ^  York,  dead      22  Jan.  1827. 

>eildit.Gdi.  Bni.  and  LL  Horn.  J.  Hope,  Lt.  and 

Capt.  bv  pureh.  viot  Salwey,  pnmu 

^  50  Dec  1826. 

Gent.  Cadet  C.  A.  WindhAn,  ftom  R. 

MilLCoLBni.andLt.  dob 

4  F.  Gda.  U.  and  Capt  Drumroond,  Capt.  and 

Lt.  CoL  by  pureh.  vioe  Rodney,  ret. 

21  do. 
and  Lt  Clayton,  Lt  and  Capt  do. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  from  15 
F.  Sne.  and  Lt  dow 

9F.  Lt   BureheU,   Capt  by  pureh.  Tice 

Moofo.  rot  50  do. 

fld  Lt  Irvine,  from  CeyL  Reg*  Ena^ 
vioe  de  Blaquiere.  46  F,  do. 

4  F.         C  Stuart,  Ens.  vioe  CampbeU.pnmi.  do. 
Aa.  Surg.  Wilaon*  M.JD.  firom  96  F.  Aa. 
Surg.  21  do. 

Aa.  Surg.  Grant  ftom  79  F.  Aa.  Surg. 
Tioe  Baird,  Staff  do. 

Lt  May,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Dolphin, 
Rifle  Brig.  50  do. 

Tho.  0*Orady,  Bna.  by  pureh.  vice 
Drummond,  5  F.  Gda.  do. 

Bt  MiO-  Gurwood,  firom  h.  p.  1  W.  I. 
R.  Capt  vice  Roaa,  prom.  do. 

Bna.  Forater,  ftom  66  F.  lat  Lt  vice 
Otdey.dead  28  do. 

W.  Spring,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Play- 
foid,  28  F.  50  do. 

Capt  Weatlake,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
llaule,  prom.  21  do. 

Bna.  Lonadale,  Lt  vice  Brooke,  dead  do. 
— -WllUamaon,  ftom5IF.  Bna.     do. 
>!§  ^—  Every,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Calcralt, 

prom.  50  do. 

F.  Adama,  F^f-  '  do. 

ft  Capt  Drury,  ftom  h.  p,  (pay  difll) 

Cant  vice  Pewet,  55  F.  28  do. 

Ji  Bna.  Norton,  Lt  Iqr  purds.  vice  Young, 

ciiieiiHiid  29  do. 

^^"m  Duiguyn^   ftom   52  F.   Lt  by 
pureh.  vice  Lowe,  pram.  50  do. 

J.  WlUiamoon,  Bna.  by  puidi.  vice 
Shortt,  prom.  do. 

41  Lt  Gninaai,  Capt  by  pordu  vice  Crole, 

pram.  dOb 

R.  W.  D.  Flamatead,  Bna.  by  pureh. 

dob 

▼ice  Sir  R. 

do. 

do. 

44  Bna.  Chamben,  from  14  F.  Lt  by 

do. 
F.  Lt  by 


vice  Yanghan,  pn 
k  Byam,  Lt  by  pureh. 


Fletcher,  prom. 
W.  H.  Dawea,  Bna. 
Bna.  Chamben,  from  14 

pardu  vice  Dalwav.  ret 
.— de  Blaquiere,  riom  5 

pureh.  vice  Taylor,  prom.  do. 

R.  J.  Edmonda,  Bna.  by  puxch.  vice 

Wall,  prom.  do. 

Pavm.  O^Keefe,  from  12  F.  Paym.  vice 

Munray.  h.  p.  28  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Wltaon,  ftom  R.  Hill.  Col. 

Ena.  vice  Williamaon,  27  F.     21  do. 
H.  Rollei,  Ena.  by  pureh.  vice  Yande- 

leur,  prom.  50  do. 

Ena.  French,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Wil- 

aon,  prom.  do. 

W.  A.  Hall,  Bna.by  pnrch.  do. 

C.  B.  Yane,  Ena.  by  puith.  vice  Rud- 
dle prom.  dob 
Boa.  slyxtt,  Lt.  by  pureh.  vice  Fisher, 

prom.  dOb 
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D.  c.  Hayaea,  Gna.  «o  uee.  vsm 

D«  H.  Maeleod,  Ent.  by  pwdi.  vice 
Pedder,  prom.  25  do. 

A.  C.  Flint  Em>  ^^  ViMet  25  F. 

ttdo. 

Lt    Tnmdi,   Capt  by   pnrdu    vice 
Mountadn,  prom.  50  do. 

Bna.  Hoare,  Lt  do. 

R.  Lkiyd,  Bna.  do. 

78  Ena.  Pawaey,  Lt  by  pureh.  riM  Haw- 

ley,  prom,  do. 

F.  Smith,  Ena.  by  pwoh.  do. 

85  Ena.  Bell.  Lt  by  pureh.  vioeliodgaon, 

prom.  dOb 

J.  Blackney,  Ens.  do. 

85  Capt  Power  from  52  F.  Capt  viee 

Lord  W.  Paulet,  ret  h.p.  rec  dllt 

28  do. 

86  Hoap.  Aa.  J.  H.  Sinclair,   MJk  Aa. 

Surg,  vice  Sinclair,  dead  21  do^ 

90  Bna.  Foot  Lt  by  pnrch.  viee  Bowlby, 

pnmu  28  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Bowyer,  from  R.  Mill. 
Coll.  Ena.  do. 

05  Bna.  Smith,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Drum- 

mond, prom.  50  dob 

W.  Arthur,  Ena.  by  pureh.  do. 

95  Hon.  C.  R.  St  Joan,  Ena.  by  pureh. 

vice  Belville,  prom. 

96  MiO*  Maberly,  ftom  7<  F.  Lt.  Col.  by 

pureh.  vice  Herrla,  ret.  da 

97  Capt  Lynch,  MiO*  ^7  pureh.  viee  GUca, 

ret  do. 

— -  Snow,  ftom  h.  p.  5  F.  Capt  viee 

Reevea,  cane.  21  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  W.  Dolphin,  11  F.  lat  Lt  viee  lUa- 

caid,  prom.  50  dOb 

Gurrisons* 

Field  Marshal  W.  Earl  Hareourt,  G.t!.JL  Gov.  ef 
Plymouth,  vice  Field  Mara.  DMlm/WdHngtoa, 
ICG.  Const  of  the  Tower  of  LondiDn        &  do. 

Gen.  Sir  W.  Keppd,  G.C.B.  Gov.  of  Portamouth, 
vice  Earl  qf  Haroourt  do. 

Hospital  Sfaff. 
Dep.  Inap.  of  Hoap.  woolzieherinap.  of  Hoap.  to 

Brev.  9  Dec.  1813 

Erly,  5f.D.  do.  27  May  1825 

Dr  T.  Shortt,  ttma  h.  p.  aa  Phyaic,  Phyne.  to 

the  Forcea  16  Dee.  1826 

Aai.  Suig.  Quineey,  ftom  15  Dr.  Surgeon  to  the 

Foroea  21  do. 

*— Clarke,   JCD.  from  51  F.  do.  viae 

Sweeny,  prom.  dow 

*-»—«-*  Dawn,  ftom  5  Dr.  da  viee  Bud,  rat 

h.p.  tilde. 

^— '-— -  Ewing,  ftom  21  F.  Aaa.  Surg,  to  the 

Forcea,  vice  Stabo,  h.  a  25  da 
Bunell,  M.0.  ftom  72  F.  da  viee  Nd- 

aon,  h.  p.  29  da 

J.  Malcolm,  to  be  Hoap.  Aaa.  to  the  Fuicea,  viae 

Marahall,  87  F.  14  da 

J.  B.  Gibaon,  Jf.O.  da  vice  Gravea,  58  F«       da 
W.  Towlmin,  da  vice  Poole,  2  F.  15  da 

W.  H.  Fryer,  do.  vice  Carline,  89  F.  da 

J.  H.  Brooka,  da  viee  Byrne,  77  F.  da 

J.  Mdtland,  da  vice  Ayre,  85  F.  16  da 

D.  Pitoaim,  da  viee  Mead^  R.  AC  CoL  Oorpa, 

19Dea 
J.  Bdmonaton,  da  vtee  Slbbald,  do.  20  do. 

C.  R.  Pitfldd,  da  ttda 

W.  Fletcher,  do.  da 

W.  Reid,  da  vice  Greatrex,  IF.  da 

B.  G.  Webb,  da  vice  Tevan,  47  F.  28  do. 

J.  W.  S.  Lowe,  da  vice  Sinclair,  86  F.         29  da 
Dep.  Purv.  Harrington,  ftom  h.  p.  Dep.  Purv.  to 
the  Forcea  22  da 

.  Brevet. 

To  have  the  Local  Rank  qfl4.  CoL  upon  the  Omi- 

ti$unt  of  Europe  oni^. 

E.  Gregory  21  Dee.  1826 
Charles  Jamea  Banow  da 
Anthony  Stransham  •  28  da' 
Jamea  Ormaby  da 
Hon,  John  Browne  da 
William  Vemer  da 
John  Carrington  Smith  do. 
Thomaa  Stephen  Sorell  50da 
Duncan  Macphermn  da 
John  Robert  Udney  do 


MX,  CoL  J.  SUmer  of  thelrrMttlar  C»t.  of  t!i« 

Hob.  B.  I.  C*  Serr.  tl  Dee.  1836 

Ta  hate  UuhMolRamkqfMf^Mpom  the  CoiM' 

ntnt  f^Bwope  oiUy» 
W.  D.  SpooMr  98  dow 

W.  Thodnaoii  do. 

A.  Junes  30  do. 

'J.  Gordon  '^  do. 

T.  Shaw  do. 

W.  W.  Swjuole  do. 

F.B.EUot  do. 

Uftattiu^d. 

TobeU.  Cclonda  vf  Infantry  *  Ay  purdkaee, 

im.  ChamlMriayxie,  ftom  S  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

JJL  and  Capt.  S«ilwey»  from  CUridst  Gds.  do. 

M^.  J.  Eari  of  WUtahire.  from  8  Dr.  do. 

To  he  Mafort  efl^ftmiry  by  yutchiue* 

Capt.  Beamish,  from  4  Dr.  Gas.  do. 

^—  Mountain,  ftom  76  F.  do.. 

-*—  dole,  AtMD  41  F.  do. 

Rose,  from  19  F.  do. 

To  be  CapUbu  qflidkmtry,  by  wurdmee, 

JJMt.  Wilwm,  from  52  F.  do. 

•  DTuromand,  from  93  F.  do. 
^— •  Galecalt,  from  t8  F.  dOb 

•  Hodnon,  from  83  F.  do. 
Hawley,  from  78  F.  do. 

■  Qgil^,  from  1 F.  do. 

■  Fteteher,  BU  Arora  43  F.  do. 

■  LyoD,  from  3  Life  Gdi.  do. 
■■  Johnston,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  do. 
— — —  Ffsher,  from  63  F.  dow 
.    TohelMuienamtsoflKfiadrybypHr^fiee. 

Campbell,  from  4  F.  do. 

Wall,  from  46  F.  do. 

Ruddle,  from  61  F.  dOb 

Vandaleur,  from  51  F.  do. 

Lane,  from  16  F.  do. 

wder^menHemed  GMeer,  heaAmg  Brevet  rank 

superior  to  bit  Begimental  ComtiOtHon,  hae 

aeeepied  Promttkm  ypon  half-pay^aeeordingto 

the  General  Order  qfiSth  AmrU  1836. 

To  be  Major  qf  tnjkntry. 

.fimret  114.  anmdenon,  from  1  F.  Gds*         do, 

Exehanfires. 
.V^or  Davies,  94  F.  lee.  dift  wUh  M^Jor  Fewu- 

son,  h.  p, 
.Omt.  Chanbie,  17  Dr«  ree.  diiR  with  Capt.  Kaaae, 

n.  Ok 
KcOy,  38  F.  Tee.  dlK  with  CapL  Hon,  H.  8. 

Lav,  h.  p. 
«—  Steaoatt,  63  F.  tee.  dUC  with  Capt  Bouteria, 

h.  p. 
Ucut.  ThoBipsaB,  34  F.  reob  dilK  with  Lieut 

AnlfUo,  h.  p. 
••— ---LandM^  aaF.  re&  dUr.  with  Lieut  MooN^ 

b.  p. 
'^— -  Claik54  F.  with  Lieut.  HalL 

Resignations  and  Retirements* 

lAevienant  Coionebt 
tI«Ritt,96F. 
Wakk^srave,  h.  p.  98  F. 
Taiag.  late  3  R.  Vet  fin. 
BeUtardf  late  8  R.  Vet  Bn. 

6Bes  97  Vi 

foreli  f  Lt  Col.)  h.  p.  Biadsh.  Rec.  Corpa 

iLeXLy,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Oke,  (Lt  CoL)  h.  p.  61  F. 

Chant,  fa.  p.  Unatt 

_  Cop^.  and  Lt.  CoL 

Modney,  8  F.  C. 

^  Captahu, 

IiuiiiOy  o  F« 

Parker,  Ceykm,  Rest 

Feat,  b.  p.  39  F. 

Chitty,  h.  p.  43  F. 

Hughes,  h.  p.  5  F. 

1fa«key,  (MaJ.)  h<p.  Kebo  Res^ 

Goodwm,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Lucas,  h.  p.  97  F. 

Wilde,  h.  p.  as  Paym.  29  F. 

Dodwell,  h.  p.  Port  Oft 

Ueutenants. 
Maelaod,  b.  p.  Cape  Rest. 
Fits  Gibbon,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Hislop,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Tywi,  b.p.  29F. 
Gaiidner,  b.  p.  RiOt  Brig. 
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Deaths. 

Ffdd  Marshal  Hb  Royal  fU^OMSi  THE  DUKB 
OF  YORK,  Ji:.G.  G.C.B.  SfQ.CR.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  all  His  M^esty's  Forces,  Colonel  of 
the  Grenadier  R^t  of  Foot  Guards,  and  CokH 
nel  in  Chief  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Foot,^-i 
London,  5th  Jan.  1827. 

GeneraJSm 
The  Marouu  qf  Hastinn,  K.G.  6.C.B  ^  G.CH. 

CoL  of  37  F.  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
J.  ▲.  Harris,  ftom  60  F.  Hoddcsdon,  Herts 

31  Jan.  1837 

Ueut,  Generals, 

Hon,  Sir  William  Stewart,  Rifle  Brig.  Cumloden 

by  Newton  Stewart  7  do* 

Ryd,  East  India  Cc's  Service  15  Nov.  1830 

Drechsel,  late  Germ.  Leg.  Hanover  13  Jan.  18tY 

Major  Generah. 
Sir  Clia.  HoDoway,  late  of  K.  Eng.  Davenport 

4  do. 
Haldane,  East  India  Co.*s  Service,  London 

31  June  1836 

Sinutioas,  do.  Woreester  37  July 

Hewett,  do.  on  board  the  Elphisstoae*  on  paasaM 

to  Ceylon  16  April 

Ueut,  Colt, 

Shawe,  87  F. 

H.  Stacpoole,  45  F.  June 

Taylor,  h.  p.  Insp.  Fd.  Offl   of  MIL  No.  Am. 
Granville,  Canada  8  Aug. 

James,  R.  Mar.  31  March 

Pearson,  East  India  Co.*s  Service     S5  Jan.  1887 
Halcott,  do.  France  37  Nov. 

Little,  do.  Kempaey,  Woreester  f  March 

Majon, 
Soulsby,  3  Dr.  G.  Manenester  8  Jan- 

Milne,  hue  4  R.  Vet  Bn. 

Ridley,  R.  Mar.  Jan.  1836 

Collins,  da  80  do.- 

Bellasis,  E.  In.  Co.  Serv.  PooBah  38  Sept* 

Pepper,  do.  Ji&y 

JoUy,  do.  London  36  Sept 

CaptaUut 
Gage,  14  Dr.  Dublin  .     0  Dae. 

Beard,  late  13  Vet  Bn.  4  July 

T.  CampbeU,  late  3  do.  10  Nov< 

Seijeantson,  h.  p.  Unat  11  July 

Mackay,  h.  p.  91  F.  Brookaid  TyiAnie       10  Oot 
Chaudy,  h.  p.  Waller's  Corps  7  SepC^ 

Aveline,  Adj.  to  East  Ind.  Co.  Mitttary  Seftkinary 

8  Not. 
Ueutenante, 
Frome,  47  F.  East  Indies 
Ottley,  23  F.  Gibraltar  17  dof 

Fellowes,  Ceylon  Regt 

E*  W.  Wood,  R.  Art  Gibraltar  35  dtu 

Denison,  h.  p.  74  F.  8  July 

Wilkins,  h.  p.  87  F.  36  Nov. 

Lenn,  late  10  Vet  Bn^ 

Stack,  h.  p.  49  F.  6  SepC 

Deares,  h.  p.  30  F.  Jersey  —  <»>< 

Beasley,  h.  p.  9  Dr.  Ilchester  8  Dee« 

Bateman,  late  2  Vet  Bn.  Bristol         7  Jan.  1837 
Crummin,  late  4  do.  81  July  1835 

Uniacke,  late  8  do. 

Brown,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Coleford     38  Nov.  1839 
Mackenzie,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  R^.       13  Nov.  1839 

Entignt. 
Robertson,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  35  May  1896 

Becket,  late  Invalids  i  Nov. 

Patoo,  h.  p.  86  F.  35  July 

M'Pheraon,  h.  p.  105  F.  18  Feb.  1834 

King,  h.  p.  Waggoners, 

Adjuianie, 
Cumming,  the  King's  American  Rq^t  5  Dec.  1836 
Kirkman,  late  Provincial  Rcgt  7  April 

Martineau,  h.  p.  Rutland  Fen.  Cav.  30  Sept  18SS 

Quarter-Masiere, 
Lowe,  h.  p.  Rutland  Fen.  Cav.  10  Jan.  1897 

Southall,  58  F.  Berhampore  18  May  1836 

Veterinary  Surgeon, 
SooCt,  3  Dr.  39  Nov.  1826 

Commifsariat  Department, 
Dowler,  Dep.  Com.  Geh.  Brighton     8  Sept  1826 
Murray,  do.  Kc-nsin^tim  17  June 

Sir  J.  Downie,  Spain  5  do. 

Vamham,  Dieppe  17  Nov. 

Pemburton 
Damant,  Capo  of  Good  Hope  33  April  1839 

Medical  Department, 
C.  WUUamsoii,  Surg.  Brevet  Dep,  Imp.  Bath 

e  Jan.  1837* 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ekglish  BAyKRUPTciES,  annoanoed  between  the 
Slst  of  December  1826>  and  the  21st  of  January  1687. 


Anderson,  W*  Portsea,  oilman. 

Aiexander,  A.  Huddenflel<l,  York,  brewer. 

Atkinson,  W.  Haslingden.  LancMter.  cunicr. 

Allwright,  H.  R,  Colman^treet,  packer. 

Bore,  J.  Jun.  Kidderminster,  plumber. 

Bailey,  W.  Helper,  Derbyshire,  haberdariier. 

BadnaU,  R.  Jun.  and  F.  6.  Spibbnry,  Leek,  Staf- 
fordshire, silk-manufacturers. 

BilKht,  P.  Handley,  Derby,  lime-burner. 

Badnall,  R.  jun.  F.  O.  Spilsbuiy,  and  R.  Cniso, 
Leek,  Staflbrdshire,  sQk-manufactuiers. 

Bennet,  C.  A.  Liverpool,  surgeon. 

Bau£h,  J.  High-holbom,  clotheMalesman. 

Bennett,  t.  W.  Great  Mary-la-bonne-streeC.  car- 
penter. 

Pnrge,  J.  and  R.  St  PhUip  and  Jaoobr  Gloucester, 
aoap-boilers. 

Burkinyounff,  P.  Old  Kent-road,  coach-maker. 

Bk^,  W.  Norwich,  haberdasher. 

Barrett,  H.  Old-streetpToad.  timber-mcrchanL 

Broomflekl,  W.  M.  Isabel-place,  New  Camber^ 
well-road,  builder. 

Bakewell,  G.  W.  Manchester,  glue-manufacturer. 

Bridge,  W.  Deerhunt,  Gloucester,  cattle-dealer. 
Baekhooae,    D.   Aldmondbury.    York,  and   J. 
Woodcocks  jno.  Wakefield,  dyers. 

Bantock,  W.  J.  Clement* s-lane,  timber-merchant. 

Bateson,  John  and  Joseph,  Wortley,  York,  cloth- 
manufacturers. 
Brumwell,  W.  C.  Natland,  Westmoreland,  currier. 
Bamett,  W.  Sheemess,  draper. 

Chaifey,  J.  Bow-street,  vietualler. 

CoK,  J.  Commerce^place,  Brixton-road,  chinaman. 

Cohen,  M.  Devonshire-place,  Commercial-road, 

paper-stainer. 
Cox,  E.  Wednesbury,  Staflbrdshire,  corn-factor. 
Coalea,  W.  Wisbeach,  Cambridge,  grocer. 
Clark,  J.  Montague-street,  Russel-square,  dentist. 
Chadwick,  J.  Manchester,  commission  agent. 
Clarke,  J.  S.  Austid-friars,  printer. 
Clarkson,  J.  White-cross-street,  victualler. 
Croasdill,  H.  Hackingtou,  Kent,  farmer. 
Cook,  .W.  Newton-upon-Ouse,  York,  watermai^ 
Golbeck,  G.  llatton-wall,  grocer. 
Clarkson,  J.  late  of  Gower-street,  Bedford-square, 

and  Anstin-friars,  ship-owner. 
Goe,  J.  W.  Bath,  haberdasher. 
Cridland,  T.  C.  Piggo^wharf,  KingVstairs,  Ro- 

therhithe,  coal-merchant. 
Dawson,  S.  R.  Water-lane,  Tower-6trcct,  wine- 
merchant. 
Dodds,    J.    Norfolk-street,  Middlesex  Hospital, 

cheeso-mongcr. 
Dickins,  F.  Queen-street,  scrivener. 
Drury,-  C.  Whetstone,  Leiocfcter,  hosier. 
Dods,  A.  Worcester,  vender  of  mediciues. 
Eld,  J.  Walsall,  Stafford,  draper. 
Ewart,  F.  Newcastle-upcm-Tyne,  hatter. 
Elaworth,  J.  Bowling,  York,  corn-dealer. 
Fisher,  C.  Ramsgate,  chemist. 
Fussell,  J.  Stoke-lane,  Somerset,  paper-maker. 
Frost,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-spinner. 
Fisher,  R.  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  dealer. 
Fisher,  J.  Canterbury,  brazier. 
Fricker,  W.  iun.  Bradford,  Wilts,  plumber. 
Fowler,  E.  Neptune-street,  Rotherhithe,  silkman. 
Folks,    Mary,    Wcll's-yard,    Goodman's   fields. 

smith. 
Gay,  J.  Bristol,  carpenter. 
Grafltcy,  S.  Cannon-street,  umbrella-maker. 
Grist,  T.  Aston,  Birmingham,  corn-dealer. 
Gibson,  R.  H.  Alhorougn,  Norfolk,  surgeon. 
Griffiths,  W.  Carmarthen,  ironmonger. 
Giblett,  S.  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  currier. 
Goddort,  J.  Ruwell-street,  Bloorosbury,  merchant. 
Harris,  J.  Bristol,  brick-maker. 
Hooper,  H.  Bognor,  Sussex,  grocer. 
Heath,    W.    Hatfidd-place,    Westroiniter-ro«d, 

coachmaker. 
Herring,  J.  F.  Doncaster,  picture-dealer. 
Harrison,  W.  Arundd-streot.  Strand,  metchanti: 
Heath,  R.  Paiadise-row,  Chelsea,  ironmonger. 
Hallett,    W.    Northumberland-street,    Mary-Ia^ 

bonne,  bill-broker. 
Hawker,  J.  A.  Birmingham,  merchant. 
1«a\-nes,  J.  H.  Aston,  Warwick,  grocer. 
IIodgiKHi,  T.  Pendleton,  Laocabter,  schoolmadter. 


Hine.  T.  B.  JeflHet^quan,  St  Mary  Axe,  mer- 
chant 

Hooker,  W.  Liverpool,  victualler. 

HilL  J*  Stapleford  Abbots.  Essex,  dealer. 

Hannay,  J.  Park-atreet,  DonetFtquare,  wfiie-mer> 
chant. 

James,  T.  Nottingham,  maltster. 

Johnson,  F.  Nottingham,  lace-manufkctuier. 

Jones,  H.  Woolstanton,  Stafford,  dealer  in  hay. 

Kirkman,  C.  and  F.  late  of  Henley-upon-Thames, 
linen-drapers. 

Leech,  J.  Bamstey,  linen-manoiacCurer. 

Leicester,  P.  Liverpool,  timbep-m^oiMuiit* 

Leaver,  J.  Reading,  shoemaker. 

Lacy,  J.    Ctaobouma-atreet,    Ldoeabet^vum, 
meroer. 
*  Little,  C.  Gutter-lane,  warehouseman. 

Levire,  H.  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Glamocganip  dealer. 

Lawrence,  S.  Cheltenham,  grocer. 

Mindham,  W.  Holt,  Norfolk,  carpenter. 

Mynn,  J.  York-street,  SouthwarlC  ooal-noierdianl. 

Moorhouse,  T.  Sheffield,  victualler. 

Muggeridge,  J.  sen.  Brixton-road,  builder. 

Marsden,  W.  Sheffield,  saw-manuftcturer. 

M*Leod,  J.  Clement* s-lane,  leather-sdAer. 

Moore,  G.  Carey-street,  coflSee-house^keeper. 

Marsden,  G.  Cartworth,  Yorkr  woolIaiB-manulac<» 
turer. 

Miller,  J.  Liverpool,  silversmitti. 

Nlchol,  J.  Preston,  draper. 

Nicoli,  E*  jun.  Hendon,  hay  and  stnw-salesmaB. 

Nind,  John  Pitt,  Ledbury,  Hereford,  tanner. 

Neate,  W.  Swecting's-alley,  Comhill,  iewciler. 

Nixon,  F.  Rowarth,  Derby,  ootton-si«iDer. 
Oddy,  R.  and  W.  Brawn,   JLaodoo*waU,  hofw- 

dealers. 
Pritchard,  C.  Wnleot*piaoe,  Lambeth,  plumber.* 
Poole,  T.  Colwdl,  Hereford,  dealer. 
Peaison,  R.  High-holbom,  mooey-sciivaier. 
"Phillips,  R.  Brecon,  tailor. 
Parsons,  J.  St  Clements,  Oxen,  brewer. 
Peake,    M.    Arbour-temo^     Cotamtx^aA-nadp 

agent. 
Purcell,  J.  New-Cross,  CamberweU,  victualler. 
Pool,  W.  Lesson-street,  Paddington,  stage-master. 
Peters,  J.  Ranelagh-walk,  Chelsea,  vietualler. 
Powis,    R.  Grosvenor-mews,  New    Bood-strce^ 

farrier. 
Plaw,  T.  Fulham,  carpenter. 
Pyrkc,  T.  Chelmsford,  linen-draper. 
Raffan,  G.  Co  vent-garden,  firuit-salesmao. 
Roblson,  J.  M.  Hampstead,  wine-merchant. 
Rixon,  R.  Stnken-Church,  Oxford,  innholder* 
Riddick,  T.  Penton-place,  Pcotonville,  baker. 
Rohdc,  S.  Mansell-street,  Ooodman's-lteUa,  desicr 

in  sail-cloth. 
Roach,  J.  St  George,  Gloucester,  briak<4naker. 
Robinson,  T.  Porter-street,  Newport-market,  up- 
holsterer. 
Russel,   E.  White-horsc-court,  Southwark,  hop- 

merchant. 
Rice,  J.  L.  Taunton,  builder. 
Stamper,  W.  Goswell-street,  coach-painter. 
Spencer,  J.  Belper,  Derby,  nail-maker. 
Simon",  W.  Fobbing,  Essex,  barge-master. 
Scargill,  G.  Bamsley,  York,  linen  manufiictUNr. 
Sheath,  T.  jun.  Birmingham,  braxier. 
Shiirmer,  J.  Sherley,  Hants,  cattle-dealer. 
Stickland,  J.  B.  Warehun,  Dorset,  linen-draper. 
Shepherd,  J.  Beaumont-street,    Mary-^bonn^ 

hackneyman. 
Spitebury,  E.  H.  Wal-all,  Sta^brd,  apotheeary. 
Snigth,  T.  Bilstone,  Staffi>nl,  surgeon. 
Shepherd,  J.  L.  and  H.  Fricker,  Southampton, 

linen-drapers. 
Sprat,  H.  Thurston,  Norfolk,  miller. 
Saunders,  J.  Nottingham,  cordwainer. 
Smith,  G.  and  T.  Holmes,  jun.  Bristol,  linen-dri- 

pers  and  haberdashers. 
Stones.  S.  Pontefract,  York,  famkeeper. 
Swanneil,  J.  Charteris,  Cambridge,  draper. 
Staffl>rd,  T.   jun.  John-street,  West-Smithfidd, 

pawnbroker. 
Steele,  8.  V.  Bucklersburv,  agent 
Stoltard,  J.  P.  Sheptoii-Xlailat,  Somrtset, 

merchant 
Todd«  J.  Sheffield,  printer. 
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Xodda  W*  SbcAcMt  prinAcf* 

Tate,  W.  South^hlelds*  draper. 

Tucker,    I.   Amveil-MzeeC,    PodIootUIc*    irao- 

mooger* 
Tuiner*  T.  Pemberton,  Lancashire,  honae-eaiw 

peoler. 
Teague,  W.  Redmth,  Cornwall,  merchanL 
Weaflon,  J.  Jan.  Dudley,  currier. 
Williama,  W.  Bristol,  grocer. 


Weall,  D.  «^.«»w, 

Wheadon,  H.  Beamimter.  DoncC,  clothieK. 
Wagstair,  W.  Moctrain,  Cnsihire,  oom«dealer. 
Wood,  B.  Pitchoomb-miU,  Gloucester,  clothier. 
Walker,  J.  Ley-Moor,  Uuddenfield,  York,  clotii 

manufacturer. 
Wynn,  H.  and  A.  Wyke,  late  of  Maschester,  and 

of  Baghilit,  Flint,  brewers 
Wild,  J.  W.  Leeds,  dyer* 


Alphabetical  Lut  of  Scotch  Baneruftcies,  announced  between  the  1st  De- 
cember 1826»  and  31st  January  1827,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Ainalle,   James,  merchant  and   ihipliuilder  at 

Bridgend,  Perth 
Allan,  David,  manufacturer,  Glasgow 
Anderson,  William,  of  Whiteside,  parish  of  Klrk- 

l(UDdzien.  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
Bam,  Donald,  mercantile  agent,  corn-dealer,  ship- 
owner, and  accountant  in  Edinburgh 
Bslloch,  Archibald,  distUleis  and  gram  merchant 

at  Duntocher 
Bstchelor,  George,  one  of  the  partners  of  Franda 

and  Creorge  Batdielor,  cattle-dealers  in  Balgay, 

near  DutKlee,  and  formerly  residing  at  Ravens- 

by,  now  at  HDlside  of  Balgay 
Bowie  and  Lamb,  merchants  and  manufaeturerss 

Glasgow 
Boyd,  John,  sen*  partner  of  the  firm  of  John 

Boyd  and  Co.  manu&cturers.  Paisley 
Cimpbdl,  David,  manufscturer.  Glasgow 
Campbell^  John,  gardener  and  builder,  Glasgow 
Cochrane,  Miller,  James,  and  Co.  merchants  and 

manufacturers  in  Glasgow 
Ciawfbrd,  WiMam,  wright  at  Lyles-Land,  paisley 
Cromer,  Alexander,  clothier  and  haberdasher  in 

Aberdeen 
Davidaon,  AnthonT,  banker  in  Castle-Douglas, 

and  William  (Mllespie,  writer  there,  carrying 

on  business  together  in  Castle-Douglas 
.Dodds,  John,  sister  and  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Drew,  John,  agent  and  upliolstercr  in  Edinburgh 
Duncanson  John,  baker  and  grain-dealer,  Glasgow 
Hall,  Thomas,  and  Co.  eom-m«rchants,  Gl^gow 
Uedderwiek,  Alexander,  brewer  and  vender  of 

porter  at  Gorhob,  Glasgow 
HcMg*  William,  builder  at  Brigend  of  Perth 
VUSteh  Robert,  doUk-merdumt  in  Irvine 


Kemp,  Hector,  cattle  and  barlcy-denlcr,  and  ma- 
nuiacturer  of  bark  and  staves,  Cumrie,  Ross- 
shire 
Kennedy,  Alexander,  grader  and  cattle-dealer  in 

Gamabum 
Kincaid,  Thomas,  coal-merchant,  Port  Ilopetoun 
Kirkpatrick,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  Glasgow 
Little,  Thomas,  drover  and  sheep-dealer.  Rid- 
ings, Dumfrics-diire 
M*Braine,  David,  and  Co.  manufacturers.  An- 

derston,  near  Gla^w 
M'Intosh,  David,  vintner  in  Glasgow 
Miller,  William,  grocer  and  wine-merchant,  Ha- 
nover Street,  ^inburgh 
Moore,  Peter,  merchant,  Ayr 
More,  James,  bookbinder  in  EdinbTiri^h 
Neilson  and  Moffat,  bookbinders,  (Jlasgmr 
Paton,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Kilmarnock 
Patrick,  James,  inn-keener,  horse-dealer,  and  gra- 
der of  cattle  in  Pointhousc,  parish  of  Dunlop 
Richardson,  James,  merchant  in  L«jchmaben 
Robertson,  James,  jun.  manufacturer  iu  Inver- 
bervie 
RuAel,  Robert,  wheel-wright  and  cattle-dealer, 

Mihiathort 
Rutherford,  James,  victual-dealer  in  Edinburgh 
Shand,  Alexander,  and  Co.  merchants,  Aberdeen 
Smith,  John,  wright  and  builder.  Paisley 
Stewart,  Duncan,  farmer  in  Letter,  drover  and 

cattle-dealer 
Thomson,  Tliomas,  merdiant  tailor,  Kirriemuir 
Wilson,  Andrew,  merchant  and  (lork  curcr,  Dun- 
bar 
Young,  William,  coal-master,  Glasgow,  and  ma- 
nufacturer of  pig  iron,  Omoa,  Lanarkshire 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 

Hity  6, 18S6.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieut 
ColoBel  Cadell,  Deputy  AdjutaBt^^leneEd,  of  a 
daughter. 

OcU  «.  At  Friendship  Park  Villa,  in  Ligna- 
■Sa,  St  Andrews,  Islaaa  of  Jamdca,  the  Lady 
of  Alexander  Aikman,  jun.  Esq.  printer  to 
Ua  M^)estyv  fnd  to  the  house  of  Assembly,  of  a 


Nw,  19.  At  Goieva,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Fairholme, 
of  »  daughter. 

Dee.  S.  At  Stonehouse,  Cumberland,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Sir  H.  D.  Ross,  K.  C.  B.  of  a 


S.  At  Sunnybank,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Colond 
O.  Forbes,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  New  Hall,  the  Lady  of  John  Budtle, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

4.  The  Lady  of  Robert  Warden,  Esq.  of  Park- 
hilLofnsoD. 

5.  At  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  the  Marchioness 
Rfaffio  SfioEP^  o£«  daughter. 

&  The  Lady  of  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  Nor- 
thumberland Street,  of  a  son. 

9.  Mrs  Waugh,  Northumberland  Street,  of  a 
daughter* 

—  Mrs  Hamilton,  Blythswood  HiU,  West,  of  a 
daojghter. 

lOi  At  MoncreilTe  House,  thei^y  Moncreifi^, 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Newton  Lodfle,  the  Lady  of  Gilbert 
Young,  Esq.  of  Youngneld,  of  a  son. 

1&  In  mfKottaa  Square,  London,  Lady  EUa* 
tatUi  Drununoodj  of  a  daughter* 


16.  At  Nortli  ClifF,  Mrs  M'Konochio,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Wormiston,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Lindesay,  of 
a  son. 

•17.  At  Fyfe  Place,  Ldth  Wdk,  Mrs  Alex. 
Douglas,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  17.  At  Corfu,  tlie  Ladv  of  Lieut.  C.  W. 
Sievwright,  U.  M.  Tth  (Royal  I<*ud leers),  of  a  son. 

18.  At  H,  Shandwick  Place,  Mis  Auder^on,  of  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs  Alex.  Deuchar,  Windmill  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Great  Cumberland  Street,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Admiral  Sir  Richard  King,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

2U.  At  No.  -ST,  Windsor  Strctst,  Mrs  Thomas 
Graham,  of  a  ton. 

—  At  London,  the  Laily  of  Commissary-Ge- 
neral Dunmore,  of  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  Aldborough,  Suflblk,  Che  Lady  of  Lieut. 
Numi,  Staff  Adjutant  at  Edinburgli,  of  a  son,  still- 
bom. 

S0.  At  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Blackburn  of  KiUeam 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Ivory,  Dundas  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  Lady  Dunbar  of  Boath  of  a  son . 

S5.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Carmichael,  of 
a  daughter. 

26.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  in  Alkn,  Mrs 
Robert  Haig,  Dollar,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Voimg,  33,  London  Street,  of  a  son, 
still-bom. 

—  At  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Chalmers^  of  a 
daughter*  ' 

27.  At  Whaxtou.pJac«,  th«  Lady  of  Dr  GreviOc 
of  a  daUjghU.T. 


ZMudbi, 


57.  At  BudMteo,  the  Lafly  oTDaiKaii  Camp- 
tell.  Bsq.  of  Barcaldine.  of  a  daughter. 

^  AtBonhaid  House,  UnStbgam,  Mn  WO- 
]i«n  Napier,  of  a  ton. 

58.  AtOrehardfleld,Stirlingifaiie,MnWdker9 

of  a  son.  .,  ,.«,_,«       * 

S8.  The  Countess  of  Leven  and  MelTine,  or  a 

dauchter. 
^  At  58,  Queen  Street,  Mzs  Robertson,  of  a 


—  At  Buccleudi  Place,  the  Lady  of  John  Pla- 
lexson,  Esq.  of  Merryflats,  of  a  son. 

30,  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Michael  Tweedie* 
^q.  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Woodoot,  the  Lady  of  William  OgiWie, 
Esq.  younger  of  Cheaters,  of  a  son. 

al.  At  London  Street,  Mn  LivingsUme,  Cam* 
bdsnethan,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Circis  Place,  Mrs  Cay,  of  a  daughter, 
Jan.  2,  IK27.  In  Great  Georae  Street,  London, 

Ihe  Lady  of  WUlIam  Irving,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

.  At  Garfikirk,  the.Lady  of  Mark  Sprot,  Esq. 
Of  a  daughter. 

.  At  Brelenny  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.  younger  of  Feddhall.  of  a  son. 

3.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Bethune,  Esq.  of  KU- 
conquhar,  of  a  son  and  heir* 

i—  At  Chatham,  the  Lady  of  Major  H.  E.  So< 
nerville,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  of 


nson. 

6,  At  2,  Gilmore  Place,  Mn  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

6.  In  Little  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  Lon< 
fUm,  the  Lady  of  James  Mansfield,  jun.  Esq.  of  a 


6.  At  Monkland  Place,  Perth,  Mn  Gleag,  of  a 

daughter. 

7.  At  Loanhead,  Mn  John  Dudgeon*  of  a 

daughter. 

&  At  Aidincaple  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
John  Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  PoKtobello,  Mn  Colonel  Hauburton,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mn  Mack,  15,  Howard  Place,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  SO,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Colin 
Gib,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Weatridge,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight^ 
Mis  Young,  of  a  son. 

~  At  9,  Brandon  Street,  the  Lady  of  George 
Dickson,  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  still-bom. 

11.  At  Invemeil  House,  the  Lady  of  K«ith  M. 
Macalister,  Eisq.  of  a  son. 

—  In  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  Lady  Caw- 
dor of  ason. 

14.  At  Goodwood,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  Mn  J.  Waldie,  of  Drum  Park,  Libberton, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  British  Palaoe*  Pen*  the  Lady  of  the 
Rkht  Hon.  Strat^brd  Canning,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Bumlbot,  Ewes,  Mn  Alexander  Pott,  of 
fk  daughter. 

—  At  79,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Tho- 
mas Kinnear,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  York  Place,  Mn  Gillespie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Robertson,    28,  Albany  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

1&  At  Lochmalony,  Mn  Honbuigh,  of  a  son. 
19.  At  RedeoU,  Mrs  ALaslie,  of  a  daughter. 
Sa  At  Pilri^  Street,  Mrs  Moule.  of  8  son. 
fS.  At  Leckie,  Mn  Moir,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Lady  Himter  Blair,  of  a  son. 

—  At  17*  James's  Square,  Mn  James  Seott,  of 
ft  son. 

25.  At  2,  Nelson  Street,  Mn  Hogarth,  of  ason. 

24.  At  Minto  Street^  Newington,  Mn  Spittal, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Cook,  Drummond  Plaee,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Bum  Murdoch,  of  a 
daughter.  ' 

—  At  Forsythe  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Scott, 
Esq.  younger  of  Hawkhill,  Ayrahire,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Joseph  Murmy, 
Esq.  younger  of  Ayton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  CamberwaU,  Surrey,  Mn  Dudgeon*  of  a 
dauffhter. 

.»?£  ^^  Duncan  Street,  Dnimmond  FIm^  Mb 
WUfiam  ItaiNtt  LUU0»  of  a  ao(q. 


27.  At  Hermitage  Plaee,  Ldtti,  Wtt 
lie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Luss  Manse,  Mft  Canr,  ota  dau^iter. 
31.  At  Annandale  Street,  Mn  Akftwider  B, 

Blackle,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wester  Happrew,  Mn  Gray*  of  aaoik 
Feb,  1.  At  31,  Buccleuch  Plaee,  Mn.  W.  A. 

Lawrte,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Greenlaw  Manser  Mn  Home,  of  a  daq^ 
ter. 

—  At  the  Parsonage,  Eastwoodhays,  Hantv,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Grant,  of  ai 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  2,  1626.  At  Trichinopoly,  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Gi-icme,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  to  Sarah,  seooad 
daughter  of  the  late  lieuU-Cokmel  R.  Bitue,  M» 
dras  EstablishmenL 

7.  At  St  George's  Church,  Madras,  M.A.  Cap^ 
Francis  Franklaud  Whinyatcs,  of  the  Horse  Bri- 
gade Artillery,  to  Elisa1>eth,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Qrmidale^  ArgyU* 
shire. 

Nov.  25.  At  St  Pancras  Churdi,  London,  Ma|or 
Anderson,  of  the  50th  R^ment,  to  Msury,  the 
only  daughter  of  Peter  Campbell,  Ktq.  hUc  of 
WhiUey  Park,  Northumberland. 

Nov.  27.  At  Soulseat  Manse,  the  Rev.  John 
Lamb,  minister  of  Kirkmaiden,  to  Elisa,  seoond 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson,  minister  of 
Inch. 

30t  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Ala.  Urquhart  of 
Tough,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Bailie  Georae  Forbes,  merchant  m  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Captain  Robert  Tod,  of  the 
whale  ship  Caledonia,  of  that  port,  to  Jane,  daaglh 
ter  of  William  Hutchison,  Esq.  there. 

Dec.  5.  At  Hanley,  Staffovushire,  Captain  Ar» 
diibald  Inglis,  son  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Join 
Inglis  of  Auchendinny,  to  Catherine,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  Peter  Warberton,  Esq.  of  Bkakhi]]» 
Staflbrdshire. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  John  Johaon,  Esib  Donde^ 
to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John- 
Duff,  D.D.  minister  of  Kinfauns,  Perthshire. 

6.  At  Malu  Terrace,  William  Tate,  Esq.  mcr- 
diant,  London,  to  Mary,  youngest  dau^ter  of 
the  late  Major  John  Moniot  of  lEe  Hon.  East  In- 
dia  Comphny's  Service. 

7.  At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  William  Coekbum,  to 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Ra^ 
shaw,  Lincoln. 

11.  At  Toraperren,  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
A^.  minister  of  Muthill,  to  Christian,  dattg;hter 
of  James  M*Laren,  Esq. 

12.  At  50,  Queen  Street,  Mr  John  Lander Car- 
phin,  merchant  in  Leith.  to  Margaret,  dau^rter 
of  Willuun  Scott,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Hawick. 

15.  At  Keir  Street,  Mr  Andrew  Tumbull,  ao> 
countant  of  Exdse,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  M.  RobertMMi,  minisler  of  U- 
vingstone. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Moflht^  Mr  Robot  Tod, 
merchant,  Liverpool,  to  Jane,  daujditer  of  tha 
Rev.  Alex  Johnston,  minister  o€  Moflkt. 

—  At  Streatham  Church,  near  London*  Mr 
Henry  Dunn,  late  of  Nottingham,  to  Buphemia, 
second  daughter  of  Mr  EbeneMr  Birrel,  KirhaMy. 

19.  At  York  Place,  Mr  WUliam  M'Crie,  mu^ 
chant,  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
M*Crie,  to  IsabdU,  only  daughter  of  ttie  left 
Captain  Charles  Greig,  of  the  Hon.  Eaat  Ittila 
Company's  service. 

—  At  Naughton  House,  FIfeshim,  WilUaa 
Burnett;.  Esq.  of  the  Bombay  army,  to  laabeUa 
Morison,  only  daughter  of  Andrew  ntoain^  Es^i 
ofPiteuUo. 

—  At  Banff,  John  Bartlet,  Esa.  of  BartiuA 
Street,  London,  Doctor  of  Mediolne,  to  Maiy, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colond  George  Gordon  RoWd* 
son  of  Banff. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Monteith,  Eaq.  of 
Carstairs,  to  Miss  Sarah  FuUarton,  dau^Mer  of 
the  late  William  Fullarton,  Esq.  of  Cantairb 

—  At  Dalhousie  Grange,  John  RSchaidson, 
Esq.  of  Pitfour,  to  Miss  Mary  Hay,  third  dangle 
terof  the  late  James  Hay.  Era.  of  CoUiapriest. 

21.  At  Sweetbank,  Fife,  David  Peatt,  Eag, 
Coatas,  to  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  Natt  BaHli^^ 
Esq.  Sweetbank. 

»•  At  CktkStt«t»  IViBiam  Til^  Hotow  IfiO, 


to  Btabedv  soMfMi  4m«M»  (#  Mi 
^I^lt,  bootUHler> 

S3w  At  Bowdm  Chuidi,  John  A.  Murfsy,  Bh|. 
to  Min  Rlgby*  eldeil  (Uughtsr  of  the  lat*  Wm. 
Rigby,  Em.  of  Oldfleld  HaU.  Chediixe. 

SSb  At  DiimlrleB*  tho  R«v.  Jacob  Richardson, 
ininif1*T  of  Lani.  to  WUhetmina,  daughtei  of  tho 
Rer.  Dr  Alex.  Seott,  minktar  of  St  MicfaacTa 
Church,  DuDifries. 

-i-  At  Edinbunh,  Mr  Oaoiga  Simaon,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Dvawing  Institution,  to  Clotilda, 
youngest  daughter  of  «Mr  Joseph  Grandeau  of 
Lyona. 

3&  At  Smmyiide,  Robert  Moir,  Esq.  suneon. 
East  Lintoo,  to  Anne,  youngest  daugtiter  of  the 
late  John  Forman,  Esq.  Corstorphine. 

28.  At  Studley  Priory,  Oxfordshire,  Charles 
Wecheiell,  V.P.  his  Majesty's  Attomey-Oeneral, 
to  Jane  Snrah  Eliaabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Croke. 

—  At  Bdinbutgh,  Blajor  Hugh  M'Oreffor,  63d 
ngimcnt,  to  Bfaigarei,  eldest  daughterof  ttielale 
Akx.  Edgar,  Esq.  ot  Wedderley,  Jamaica. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Watt,  Be- 
MMhy,  to  Cathenne  Christina  Whytt,  relict  of  the 
Bav.  William  Anderson  of  AhbolihalL 

Jan.  1,  1827.  At  Ckmdon  Bank,  Thomas  B. 
Barker,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
■enrice,  Bengal  establishment,  to  Anne,  youngest 
dawghter  of  James  Ooldie,  Esq.  of  Knockauchly. 

3.  At  Mrs  Napier's  of  Milliken,  C.  Fleming 
Hunter,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Miss  Jane  Napier 
Kellett,  only  daughter  of  the  Ute  Wm.  Augustua 
KeUett,  Esq.  of  Cork. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Major  James  Duqbar  ToTey« 
31st  infontry,  to  Margaret  Munay,  youngest 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Charles  Mercer,  Esq.  Meikle- 
our. 

10.  At  21,  Howard  Place,  William  Siothert, 
Esq.  of  Caigen,  to  Jemina,  youngest  daughter  or 
the  late  Admirsl  Deans,  of  Huntington. 

—  At  Stilling.  Mr  John  M'Glashan,  solicitor- 
at-law,  Argyll  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Isabrila, 
daughter  alt  the  deeeaaed  Lieutenant  and  Adju- 
tant M'Ewen,  1st  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  Royal 


11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WilUam  Brydon,  doUiier, 
f,  GeoKge  Street,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  Jamea  M'Lazen,  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners. 

13,  At  Carabeniell  Chureh,  Daniel  WaUdnshaw, 
Emu  Glasgow,  to  Eliaabeth  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  tne  late  John  Darley.  Esq. 

15.  At  the  Manse  of  Kirkpalrick  Fleming,  the 
Rer.  Andrew  B.  Murray,  minister  at  Mousewold, 
to  Ellen*  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Moniuws,  minister  of  Kirkpatrick  Fleming. 

—'  At  37,  York  Pbioe,  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Murray  Allan,  Esq,  of  Havring.  county  of  Essex, 
to  Marpuet,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Carftncb 


"?!l 


15.  At  Oreenhead  House,  the  Rev.  James  Nl- 
col,  minister  of  Leslie,  to  Eliaa,  daughter  of  the 
late  WiUiam  Hunter,  Esq  of  Oreenhead. 

—  At  Edgooot,  Northamptonshire,  A.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  younger  of  Dauell,  to  Elinor,  eldest 
deMgb^T-  of  the  late  Daniel  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Gil- 
kerecleugh. 

17.  At  Pinnacle  Hill,  James  Elliot,  Esq.  of 
Woollee.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  kite  Robert 
Daridsosi,  Bstk  of  Pinnacle  HilL 

~  At  EdtnDurgh,  John  Macgleshan,  Esq.  of 
UaoMon,  Jamaica,  to  Elisa  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
oftKe  late  Dutton  Smith  Turner,  Esq.  of  Clareiw 
don,  in  the  same  island. 

16.  At  Lathones,  Fifeshire,  David  Smith,  Es<^ 
writer  in  Dimdee,  to  Wilhelmina  Catherine,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Lieat.-Col.  Bell,  of  Latfaonesi 

'-  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Walter  Steel,  Junior, 
Peebles,  to  Isabeu^  youngeetdaugtiter  of  the  late 
Mr  WiUiam  Murray,  baker,  Edinouigh. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  Sferwartoo, 
to  Helen  Anderson,  second  daughter  of  the  ^v. 
James  Methven* 

21.  At  Stomoway,  Mr  Neil  Morrison,  Master, 
Royal  Navy,  to  Annabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Mackersie,  Esq.  of  that  place. 

22.  At  Bath,  Lord  WiUiam  Paget,  second  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  to  Fanny,  only  dangh« 
tsr  of  Iiiwit^Sennna  Sir  Fanoto  de  Rottenbeig, 
JLCtf. 

—  At  Idinlmii^i  John  Axmatvoog,  Esq.  nm* 


.  BdtariMMlw  to   _      _ 

daughter  of  Wllflam  Dunlop,  Esq.  mecehnt  thertb 

t£  At  Palhhewl,  Ford,  Mr  WilUam  Martin, 
haberdasher,  Dalkeith,  to  Hamlltao,  yonngeifr 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Madienxie. 

2i.  At  Carington  Bams,  Mr  William  Hunter, 
Otttsnion,  to  Jessy,  eldest  danghtst  of  Mr  Andrew 
Johnston,  Carrlngton  Bamai 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Geoige  Gillespie,  hnlMer, 
to  Mrs  Elisabeth  Plummer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jamea  Smith,  Baq.  of  Wefd« 
ings,  to  Susan,  adest  daughter  of  JaMaa  Prfaa* 
rose,  Esq.  of  Bumbraei 

26.  Archibald  Young,  Esq.  FIsherrow.  to  Am» 
third  daughter  of  Mr  John  Yowog,  fimoaer,  She- 
riir-halL 

27*  At  Calderhsnk,  James  Howiaon,  Esq.  of 
Hlllend,  M.D.  of  the  Hoik  East  India  Company's 
Service,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  mtti 
Thomas  Watfcins,Esq.  Linlithgow. 

—  At  AUoa,  Mr  John  Aikman,  of  the  Roynl 
Bank,  Glasgow,  to  BartMra,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Mitchell,  merchant  there^ 

—  At  Garendon,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  HarailtOB*  tot 
the  Hon.  Mn  Cowper. 

30.  At  Sweet  Bank,  Fifeshire^  Thomas  Lelmni» 
Esq.  S.S.C.  Geoige  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Ann* 
daughter  of  Niel  BaUngall,  Esq.  of  Sweet  Bank. 

31.  At  Todshawbank,  James  Dickson,  Esq., 
Hawick,  to  Miss  Christian  Scott,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Scott,  Esq.  of  Todshawbank. 

Lately,  Cantain  Hugo  Anot  of  Halenwitoi  to 
Mary  Anne  Hunay. 


DBATH& 

Dee,  1825.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Dr  JcAin 
Law,  suigeon  to  the  King  of  Woahoo,  seoond  son 
of  Mr  John  Law,  Bristo  Street. 

March  1826.  At  Hawal  Bush,  in  the  East  In* 
dies.  CapUin  Alex.  Durie,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service. 

June,  At  Jubnah,  lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Richard  Johnstone  Bird,  8th  Madras  Native  h^ 
Hsntry. 

—  On  his  passa^  from  Rangoon  to  Madrasb 
Ueut  B.  H.  Cunie,  of  the  28th  rcghnent  Madna 
Native  Infimtrr. 

30.  At  sea,  homeward  bound  from  Bomla^» 
Robert  Ainslie  Walker,  assistant«iiseon  in  tne 
Hon.  East  IndiaCompsny's  ship  Edinburgh,  only 
aon  of  Mr  Walker,  Cousknd  Park. 

July  4.  At  Bengal,  Lieut.  Joseph  William  CoW 

2uhoun,  32d  Ben^  Native  InfisntiT,  ■<>»  <'f  UeuL 
!olonel  Colquhoun,  Oeocge's  Square. 

6.  At  Aurungabad,  in  consequence  of  injurito 
received  by  falling  with  his  horse,  Dr  Charles  C. 
Cheyne,  of  his  Highness  the  Niaam's  medical  esta> 
blishment,  aged  25. 

Auf,  —  At  Demerara,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell, 
ioo  of  the  late  Neil  Campbell  of  Knap,  Esq. 

2.  At  Barrackpore,  E^t  lodiea,  the  Hon.  Cap* 
tain  Amherst,  son  of  the  Governor-General* 

8.  At  Madras,  Lieut.  John  Ogilvia  Milne,  of  th« 
18th  legiment  Native  Infantry,  sec<Hid  son  of 
Alcxancwr  George  Milne,  Esq.  of  London. 

11.  At  Madras,  William  Douirb»Brodie,  seooBd 
son  of  the  late  James  Brodie,  Esq.  of  Brodie. 

20.  At  Nassau,  New  Providenoe,  Lieut  Archi- 
bald Fraser,  paymaster  of  the  2d  West  India  regk 
ment,  formerly  of  the  93d  Highkoders. 

Sept.  11.  In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  David  Fl^ 
lay  of  Axdoch,  Esq.  ia  the  parish  of  St  Anne's. 

23.  At  Monte  Grande,  South  America,  Mr  Di^ 
vid  Anderson,  Athelstaneford,  East  Lothian. 

Oct,  —  At  Kaira,  Presidency  of  Bombay,  Robert 
Anderson,  Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company's  dWl 
service,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Andenon* 
Moredun. 

2.  At  Poona,  Lieut.  Walter  Stewart,  of  the  24th 
regiment  Bombay  Native  InfiuUry,  sob  of  the  lata 
Charles  Stewart.  Eso. 

5.  At  Kingston.  Jamaica,  James  Grant,  Esq, 
surviving  co-partoer  of  Me«rs  James  and  CharM 
Grant,  many  years  respectable  merchanta  in  that 
city. 

30.  At  Kinfslon,  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.  latooC 
Hamilton's,  Jamakau 

NoswS.  AtNewYodtpifr  Ai^CamBbd|»Iato 
mcrchuiy  Glaigow. 
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11.  At  Poidogpa  mu-Um,  Umm  Chuhnen,  Bmi. 
in  the  74th  year  of  hii  age. 

IS.  At  Lisbon*  John  James  StephenSt  Esq.  mem- 
ber of  the  Bx-Britlsh  Factory  of  that  city,  in  hia 
79th  year. 

—  At  New  Orleans,  William  HIU,  Esq. 

93.  At  his  house  in  Thistle  Street,  Mr  Robert 
Brown,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  ace. 

34.  At  Berlin,  Professor  Bode,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

35.  At  die  manse  of  Stromness,  Orkney,  Mn  luh 
bella  Traill,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Clauston. 

27*  At  13,  Circus  Place,  Mr  James  Simpeoo, 
agedSS. 

38.  On  board  his  Maiestv's  ship  Revcn^,  on  hia 
passage  firom  Malta  to  Naples,  the  Marquu  of  Has- 
tings, K.G.  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H. 

—  At  his  house,  34,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mr  Wil- 
liam M'Lnm,  merchant. 

—  At  Edintmrgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Henrietta  Fra- 
aer,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  Lord  Sal- 
toiin. 

29.  At  Rutherglen,  the  Rev.  John  Dick,  minis- 
ter of  tint  parish. 

—  At  Ashgrove,  Miss  Ann  Forbes,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  bte  Rev.  George  Forbes  minister  of 
LochelU 

30.  At  Newton,  Alexander  Dallas,  Esq.  of  North 
Newton. 

—  At  Montrose,  Thomas  Dougal,  Esq. 

—  At  Leslie,  county  of  F^fe,  Dowaeer  Lady 
Malcolm,  relict  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  oi  Balbedie 
and  Grange,  Bart. 

Dee,  1.  At  Dean  Bank  Lodge,  Jean  Bland,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  James  Campbelll,  Esq. 
younger  of  Craignish. 

3.  At  the  Manse  of  Kiloumy,  aged  72,  Mrs  Cook, 
senior,  widow  of  Professor  Cook,  St  Andrews. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Hannah  Mackenzie, 
daoghter  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

i—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Ross,  Esq.  late  col- 
lector of  the  customs,  Lerwick ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  OctobCT  last,, Mary  Rennie,  his  wife. 

—  John  Sommcrvail,  Esq.  of  Moreham.  This 
gentleman,  with  the  excei>tion  of  a  few  specific 
Icffacies,  and  an  annufty  to  Mrs  Sommervail,  hag 
leh  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  whicli  is  very  consi- 
derable, to  charitable  ])urtK)«cs. 

3.  At  No.  27,  Charlotte  Square,  James  Mait- 
land,  Esq.  late  of  the  civil  service,  Ceylon,  second 
son  of  Sir  Alexander  Charles  Maitland  Gibson  of 
CliCtonhall,  Bart. 

_  At  James's  Place,  Mrs  Jean  Thomson. 

—  At  her  house,  15,  Lawnmarket,  Mias  Jane 
Smith. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Morton,  sen.  aged  81. 

—  At  18,  Dublin  Street,  Mrs  Ann  Small,  relict 
of  John  Small,  Esq.  of  Overmains,  Berwickshire. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Handyside, 
minister  of  the  imited  parishes  of  Lyne  and  Meg- 
gat. 

4.  At  EdinbuiKh,  William,  youngest  son  of  the 
I  deceased  Captain  William  Buck,  late  Assistant 

Qunrtermaster-Oeneral,  Bombay. 

—  At  Oxford,  Abram  Robertson,  D.D..  F.R.S. 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Radcliffe 
Observer,  aged  75. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William,  youngest  son  of  the 
deceased  Captain  William  Black,  late  Assistant 
Quartermasier-Gcneral,  Bombay. 

—  At  Stenhouse,  Thomas  Peacock,  Esq.  of 
Stenhouse. 

—  At  No.  16,  Gaylicld  Square,  Mrs  Jean  Ran- 
ken,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  merchanL 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  IMaule  Stewart, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  of  Dou- 
glas. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jessie  Addison,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  George  Bruce,  miniature-painter. 

—  At  Corehouse,  Miss  Edmonston  of  Core- 
house,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Edmonston,  Esq,  of  Ednam. 

—  At  Kilraichael  Glaserie,  the  Rev.  Dougald 
CaropbcU  of  Auchnellan,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Glassrie,  in  his  77th  year. 

—  At  York  Place,  Loudon,  Eliia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colin  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Bayfield. 

6.  At  Gallanach,  Mrs  Margaret  Campbell, 
daughter  ot  the  late  Patrick  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Achnabar.  at  tlie  advauccd  age  of  100  years. 

—  At  121,  Pnuee'B  Street^  Edinbuqth^  in  the 


78d  yMrnf  liAi  M^  WIlBani  BcO.  Bsq.  tnenhant, 
fonnerlv  of  Charleston,  South  Carcdina. 

— At  Mark  Lane,  London,  Mr  John  Macaithnr, 
many  years  in  the  house  of  John  and  Robert  Chria* 
tie  and  Co. 

7.  In  Buckingham  Street,  Fitsroy  Square,  Lon- 
don, In  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  John  Flaxman, 
Esq.  R.A.  and  professor  of  sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

—  At  No.  3,  Hope  Park,  Miss  Margaret  Lo. 
thian.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Waller  Lo> 
thian,  Esq.  merchant,  Edinbui^h. 

—  At  Hillend,  James  Reoch,  Esq. 

—  At  12.  Elder  Street,  Mrs  Anna  Maria  Da- 
venport, wife  of  William  Galloway,  Esq.  accoont- 
ant. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  5,  Moray  Street,  Leith 
Walk,  Mrs  Marion  Macleod,  widow  of  James 
Watson,  Esq.  and  dauf^hter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Macleod,  Esq.  of  Loskintor. 

—  At  Fort  William,  Captain  George  Graham 
Stewart,  Royal  Navy,  of  Hillside,  Dumfries-shire. 

8.  WlIliam|neorge  Cnmnbeil,' infant  son  of  Peter 
Campbell,  E.iq.  Northumberland  Street. 

9.  At  Enterkine,  Ayrshire,  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  Maxwell  of  Cardo- 
ness,  Bart,  and  wife  of  William  Cunninghame, 
Esq.  of  Enterkine. 

—  At  his  house  in  Haddington,  Henry  Haldane, 
Esq.  late  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Minto,  the  Rev.  William 
Burn,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  hia 
ministry. 

10.  At  Leith,  Mrs  Catherine  Ogilvy,  spouse  of 
Adam  White,  Eso. 

—  At  Ediiiburgn,  Mr  James  Ranken,  solicitor- 
at-law. 

11.  At  Momingside,  William,  second  son  of 
Captain  Ramage,  R.N. 

—  At  EdinbuTigh,  Mrs  Alice  Ord,  widow  of  John 
Mackenzie,  of  Dolphington,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Brighton,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 

II.  At  his  residence,  New  York,  Thomas  Allen, 
Esq.  late  of  Tweedside,  Peebles-shire. 

13.  At  Leith.iMr  William  Landless,  late  tenant, 
Sneep,  Berwickshire,  and  on  the  9d  inst.  Mrs 
Alison  Wait,  his  widow. 

—  At  Rathiuines,  Lord  Clonbroek  of  Clonbrock, 
in  the  county  of  Galway. 

14.  At  Paris,  M.  Malte-Brun,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  det  Debats,  and  a  distinguisbod 
writer  on  Geography  and  Politics. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Christina  Marr,  relict  of 
John  Campbefl,  E.sq.  Perth. 

—  At  Elgin,  Mrs  Margaret  Brodie,  relict  of 
James  Broaie,  Esq.  of  MuTresk. 

—  At  his  house,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  aged 
72,  Rcar-Admiral  David  Stow,  late  Alderman  of 
that  burgh. 

15.  At  St  Andrews,  Mr  William  Richazd,  aged 
67. 

16.  At  Balnagask,  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  at 
the  advanced  age  of  90. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  John  Fergusson,  mer- 
chanL 

—  At  Albany  Street,  Mary  Anne,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Cargtll,  wiue-merchant. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Miss  Maxwell,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq. 

17.  At  Drumdryan  House,  David  Melville,  only 
son  of  Mr  Robert  Melville. 

—  At  Kincurdy,  Michael  Miller,  Esq.  of  Kin- 
curdy. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Johnstone,  re> 
lict  of  Mr  Joseph  Archibald,  nursery  and  seeds- 
man. 

—  At  EdinbuT]gh,  John  Flyn,  Esq.  late  Pay- 
master, North  Britain. 

19.  At  Nelson  Street,  John  Orr,  Infant  son  of 
Mr  Thomas  Weir.  W.S. 

—  At  his  house  at  Brighton,  Robert  Home 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Embo. 

—  At  Gilmoie  Place,  Major  Thomas  Laing, 
late  of  the  94th  Regiment,  or  Scots  Brigade. 

—  Miss  Mylne,  daughter  of  Professor  Mylne,  of 
Glasgow  University. 

—  At  Paisley.  Mr  Alexander  Wilson,  teller  to 
the  Paisley  B.-ink. 

8<>.  At  Edinburgh,  Robina  Henrietta  Moncriefl^ 
infant  daughter  of  Robert  Ciarka  of  Comie,  Et^ 
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to.  At  EdiBlMBgh,  Rktevd  iotailaB*  ftq. 
banker,  EdiDbuTgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Jvnei  Madiinnon  Camp- 
bdl  Henderson,  student  of  medkine,  late  of 
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21.  At  Bonside,  Linlithfowthire,  Dr  Wyville 
Smith,  late  senior  resident  surgeon,  R«M.A.  Wool- 
wich. 

^  At  his  father's  house,  7*  Graham  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Dr  WiUiam  Mutter  Walker. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Henderson,  Esq.  so- 
licitor in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Sweethope. 

fiS.  At  49,  Queen  Street.  Lushington,  the  in- 
ftnt  son  of  E.  W.  H.  Schenley,  Esq. 

SI.  At  Dublin,  J.  W.  Torrance,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Torrance,  Esq.  of  Kirkland  HilL 

—  At  Lasswade,  Arch.  Hume,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Boyal  Navy. 

—  At  Kirkakiy,  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Morgan,  flax-merchant  there,  much  and 
Justly  regretted. 

—  At  IS,  Howard  Place,  Mr  David  Rennie, 
aged  26. 

S6L  At  Dublin,  hi  a  duel  with  WUliam  Hayes, 
Efeq.  attorney,  John  Brie,  Esq.  barrister-at-law. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  George  Kirkland,  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  session-clerk  of  that  parish. 

S7.  At  19,  London  Street,  Richard  Gardner, 
Esq.  late  Assistant-ComptroUer-General  of  the 
Cnstodss  for  Scotland. 

—  At  IS,  Druromond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Anna  Rankin,  relict  of  James  Borland,  Esq.  of 
Gourock. 

SS.  At  Leith,  Walter,  second  son  of  the  kite 
Mr  Walter  Reid,  writer. 

—  Mr  Thomas  Erskine  Sutherland,  late  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  28,  Sc  James's  Square,  Mr  John  Moflbt, 
late  French  teacher. 

—  At  his  house.  57,  York  Place,  Robert  Allan, 
Esq.  surgeon,  lecturer  on  surgery,  and  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

— '  At  the  Manse  of  Salton,  William,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ramsay,  minister  of  Orraiston. 

SSL  At  London,  Dr  Andrew  Douf  las,  physician 
to  the  forces,  youngest  son  of  the  ute  Aroiibald 
Douglas  of  Timpcraean. 

—  At  Stiriing,  Mr  Chrystal,  writer. 

50.  At  Stirling,  Walter  Smith,  merchant  and 
manuCscturer,  Craigs  of  Stirling. 

30.  At  Pdlevue,  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Mary  Lyra- 
burner,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Shaw,  lato 
minister  of  Craigie. 

51.  In  James's  Street,  Buckingham-gate,  Lon- 
don, in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age,  William  Gifford, 
Esq.  author  of  the  Daflad  ana  Marviad,  translator 
of  Juvenal  and  Pcrtlus,  and  editor  of  the  Qrnir- 
ierlif  Review  from  its  oommcnccment  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  just  past. 

Jan.  1,  IHfl.  At  11.  Northumberland  Street,  Mr 
Francis  Bridges,  sou  of  Peter  Hill.  Eso. 

S.  At  Edinburgh,  Major  Jolm  Bartleman,  late 
of  the  Royal  Marines. 

3.  At  Kckso,  Mrs  MarvTelfer,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr  Andrew  Telfer,  bookseller. 

—  John  Rae,  Esq.  advocate. 

3.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Malcolm  Currie. 

4.  At  Sommerhill,  Mrs  Helen  Lawson,  relict  of 
Thomas  Goldie,  Esq.  of  Craigmuie. 

—  At  Annan.  Mr  William  Johnstone,  surseon, 
aniy  son  of  Joseph  Johnstone,  Esq.  late  of  Dalton- 
hotyn* 

—  At  Stoke  Cottage,  Devonport,  Major-Gene- 
ral Sir  Charles  Hollcway,  late  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers. 

—  At  his  house,  hi  Sloane  Street,  London,  Mrs 
Caroline  Bethia  Layard,  wife  of  Lewis  Gibson, 
Esq. 

5.  At  KeAvil,  Fifeshire,  aged  73,  James  Robert- 
son Barclay,  Esq.  of  Keavil,  M.D.  Supcrintendaht 
of  Hospiteu. 

6.  J.t  St  .\ndrew8,  Andrew,  and  on  the  11th, 
Architiald.  only  sons  of  Archibald  Johnston,  Esq. 
of  Pittowie. 

~  At  Bath,  Charles  Williamson,  Esq.  of  Car- 
dronsu 

7.  At  his  house,  No.  39,  North  Hanover  Street* 
Mr  Peter  Marshall,  artist,  aged  CI. 

-~  At  Curaloden,  near  Newton-Stewart,  in  the 
53d  year  of  Us  age,  Lieut.-G«nenl  the  Hooobtt 


able  Sir  WilllMBSlMitW(MULiQdKaiA  Co- 
lonel of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

7<  At  his  house,  Rosslyn,  Hampttead,  Henry 
Davidson,  Esq.  of  Tulkich. 

8.  At  No.  7*  Cassels's  Place,  Mrs  Jean  ShirreC^ 
reUct  of  Mr  Walter  Smiton. 

9.  Mr  James  Niven,  merchant,  Penicuick. 

—  At  Hailes  Street,  Hector,  infant  son  of  Mr 
H.  D.  Dickie,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Insu- 
rance Company. 

—  At  Drlkeith,  Elisabeth  CarmichaeU  wife  of 
Mr  Thomas  Melville,  of  the  Excise. 

10.  At  her  house,  3S,  Rankeillor  Street,  Mrs 
Esther  Graham,  widow  of  Mr  Matthew  Graham. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Amgask,  the  Rev.  William 
Lang,  in  the  76th  year  of  nia  age,  and  44th  of  hia 
ministry. 

—  At  Viewforth,  John  Thin,  Esq.  ardiiteet, 
Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Amisfield  Mains,  Mrs  Mary  Ferme«  re- 
lict of  Mr  Patrick  Brodie. 

—  In  Orchard  Street,  London,  Mrs  Miller,  wi« 
dow  of  William  Miller  of  Craigentinny  Esq. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Michael  Bcveridge,  sen. 
aged  88. 

IS.  At  Leith,  Ellen  Scott,  youngest  datighter  of 
Mr  Thomas  Menaies. 

—  At31,  India  Street,  Mr  Wm.  Whittit,  builder. 

13.  At  No.  6,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh,  Ro- 
bert Anderson,  Esq.  of  Lechlade,  in  the  county  of 
Glocester. 

14.  At  Dundee,  Captain  David  Ritehie. 

—  At  Anstruther,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Gouzlay,  relict 
of  Mr  John  Bra»h,  Colinsburgh. 

15.  At  Linn  MiU,  near  Alloa.  Mr  William  Brein- 
gan,  late  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Tillicoultry. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Dalgety,  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  minister  of  that  iiarisn,  m  the  70th  year  of 
his  age  and  40th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Clearbum,  near  Edinbursh,  Mrs  Isabella 
Cockbum,  relict  of  Mr  John  iiope,  fkrmer  at 
Hopefield. 

—  At  Ldth,  Mr  William  Sibbald,  merchant 
there. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Glen,  Esq.  of  Forganhall. 

16.  At  Bumside,  near  Glasgow,  Archibald  H*- 
milton,  Esq. 

17.  At  Gilmore  Place,  Miss  Isabella  Tait,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr  John  Tait,  physician  in  Dal- 
keith. 

—  At  No.  58,  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Anne  Lockhart, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Lockhart,  Elsq.  of 
NcwhaU,  and  wife  of  John  A.  Robertson,  M.D. 

—  At  Newton-Green,  Ayr,  LieuL-CoIoocl  John 
Rudd,  C.B. 

18.  Mr  Wm.  Tibbets,  late  hatter,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  26,  Queen  Street,  Mary  Jane,  the  infknt 
daughter  of  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate. 

ly.  At  No.  23,  North  Union  Place,  Robert 
Thomson,  Esq.  writer. 

—  At  Eldinburgh,  James  Kirkwood,  sen.  Esq. 
engraver,  aged  ^l  years. 

—  At  Blairhall,  Mrs  Ranaldson  Dickson. 

—  At  Salisbury  Road,  Newington,  Miss  Elisft- 
deth  Wauchope. 

—  M  GWow,  William  Munro,  the  inflmt  son 
of  WUliam  Crichton,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Jean  Scniton,  relict  of 
Colin  Macfarquhar,  Esq. 

20.  At  Hill  Square,  Mrs  Catherine  More,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  More, 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Forres,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hoyes, 
minister  of  that  parish. 

21.  At  Inverness,  Colonel  Munroof  Poyntxfleld. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Graham  Leny,  Esq.  of  Glins, 
W.S. 

22.  At  her  father's  hou<(e  in  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Anne  Lockhart  Miller,  third  dau(!hter  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  William  Miller  of  Glenlee,  BarL  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  (Allege  of  Justice. 

23.  At  Leeds,  Mrs  Ann  Kathcrine  Thorpe,  wife 
df  Dr  Thorp,  of  that  city,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr-Gregory  Grant,  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  his  house,  Na  10,  Roxburgh  Place,  Ro- 
bert Pridie,  Esq.  Deacon  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Waulkcrs. 

—  At  his  anartments  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Anthony  B.  La  Fontiine,  assiat- 
ant-physidan  in  that  institution,  son  of  Mr  Fon- 
taine, merchiia^clothier,  Edinburgh. 
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—  At  Jrightoo,  Hi^ 

—  At  South  Wenington  PfaMe,  GHaaigom, 
ttgtiiik'&BM^ter  of  Mr  Jun«  M«oqueai. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Y«rk  Teinuse,  R^eotli 
Ptfk«  London,  Mn  Orant«  widow  of  Charles  Gnnt, 
Biq.  bteoneof  the  Directon  of  the  East  India 
Company* 

f4.  At  her  house,  58,  Bristo  Street,  Mlis  Jean 
BaUHe,  agied  15,  daughter  of  the  bte  Mr  Itetthew 
BaiUle. 

--  AfWelUhot  House,  iMar  Glasgour,  aged  £5 
years,  Wra.  Forlang,  Esq.  of  Wellshot. 

15.  At  Glasgow,  Walter  If  Innei,  Esq.  of  Au- 
'dienftoe,  aged  71  years. 

—  At  BioChertoo,  Miii  Isabella  DtTte,  thfad 
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Brotherton. 

tft.  Athls  faons^  New  Fnm,  DallBiitfa,  WtMn 
liyoB,  ami  90  yean. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  EUobeth  Mair  K^, 
ter  of  James  Keir,  Esq.  phrsician,  Moscow. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wi&iam  Rkhardaon^wool- 
kndraper. 

.  S7.  At  his  Lodge,  All  Souls  Colle«,  Oxford, 
after  a  kng  illness,  the  Hon.  and  Riglit  Rev.  SU- 
waid  Legffs,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ozibrd,  and  Warden 
of  All  Souls  College  in  that  Unircisity. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  M'Lean,  widow  of 
Dr  Hector  M'Lean,  InM>ector  of  Hospitais. 

iMteljf.  Mn  Byrne  (late  Miss  Byne),  of  the 
Theatres  Royal  Dnity  Lane*  Dublm,  and  (flaa- 
gow. 


ALEXANDER  HEKDEBSOIT.  ESO.  OF  PRESS. 


'  It  It  with  feelings  of  regret,  which  we  entertain 
In  eoinmon  with  our  fellow-citicens,  that  we  hare 
to  announce  the  death  of  our  late  highly  respect* 
ed  Chief  Magistrate,  Alexander  HenderKm,  Esq. 
of  Press.  During  the  period  in  which  Mr  Hender- 
son filled  the  Civic  Chair  he  had  a  serioiu  attack 
of  a  complaint  in  the  stomach,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  whidi  his  medical  attendants  never  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  from  the  effbcts  of  which  he  had  seve- 
ral months  since  completely  recovered.  A  few 
days  ago,  however,  the  complaint  relapsed  upon 
him,  and  on  Saturday  evenii«  the  3d  inst.,  about 
^t^t  o'clock,  he  was  taken  violently  ill :  Uie  dis- 
!  continnffd  to  increase  thnNighoutSunday»  and 


until  Monday  morning  alnat  one  oPdocAc,  when 
it  teiminated  his  existcnee.— The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  public  as  well  as  private  eon- 
duct  of  Mr  Henderson,  was  his  kind  and  oond- 
liatory  disposition.  It  was  this  truly  enviable  qua- 
Kty,  together  with  his  fkank  and  homely  maimer, 
which,  during  the  bustling  period  he  flllod  the  im- 
portant office  of  Lord  Provost  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
Duigh,  obtained  for  him  an  unparalleled  devreeef 
popularity,  and  not  only  neutralised  all  nostile 
feelings  towards  him,  out  converted  into  real 
ftiendship  the  minds  of  thoae  who  vrere  most  ini- 
mical to  the  views  which  Hwaa  his  ol^ect  to  pnh 
mole. 


GEORGE  JARDIVE,  Ef  Q. 


On  the  S8th  January,  died  at  Glasgow  Col^ge, 
Geoige  Jardine,  Esq.  nofessor  of  Logic  in  that 
University,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  a^e. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  adorned 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  few  have  enjoyed  so 
large  a  share  of  public  respect  and  ooimaenee. 
Enoowed  with  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  with 
great  soundness  of  judgmeot-Hpossessing  a  deep 
•aoMe  of  the  importance  of  his  omee,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  students, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  pubbc  duties  with  a 
seal,  an  activity,  and  a  faithfulness,  which  have  ' 
aevtr  been  surpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled. 
Directed  by  that  discernment  of  what  was  moat 
useful,  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
IwapHa,  for  whidi,  through  life,  he  was  distin- 
guished, he,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  1774, 
mtrodueed  those  changes  in  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  which  rendered  his  class  so  long  a  model 
of  academical  instructioo.    Retaining  what  was 
nioet  important  in  aAcient  Logic,  and  commnnl- 
eating  a  due  knowledge  of  Its  peculiarities,  he  dis- 
missed from  bis  ooune  of  lectures  all  its  unprofit* 
able  subtleties,  directing  the  attention  of  the  youth 
to  such  views  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers  and 
operations,  aa  might  lead  to  their  proper  exerdse, 
and  furnish  the  best  means  of  their  improvement. 
—But,  aware  that  truths  roi^t  be  heard  without 
attention,  or  without  ftwakening  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  and  that  the  formation  of  intellec- 
toal  and  moral  habits  is  the  first  object  of  edudsp 
tion,  he  devised  a  praetical  system  of  examina- 
tionaand  exercises,  which  he  gradually  improved 
to  an  extent  that  has  seldom  been  witnessed.    By 
a  discriminating  selection  of  topics,  he  directed 
his  students  to  the  subjects  most  deserving  th«r 
eoDsMciatioa,  while  he  awakened  their  cunonty, 
iu«tained  their  attention,  and  exercised  in  due 
proportion  every  faculty  of  their  mtnds.    The 

gith  were  thus  Kept  continually  alive  to  the  dth 
ts  of  study,  and  subjects  naturally  dry  and  un- 
eresting  were,  from  the  manner  in  wnich  they 
were  Illustrated,  rendered  attractive,  and  prosecu- 
ted with  avidity  and  enthusiasm.  Hence,  tiie  Lo- 
gic Class  of  the  University,  though  a  class  of  la- 
bour, was  always  looked  forward  to  with  a  feeling 
of  elevated  expectation,  and  the  period  of  its  at- 
tendance is  generally  recollected  by  the  student  as 
among  the  busiest  but  the  happiest  years  of  hia 
aoademical  course. 

Few  classes  have  ever  displayed  such  order  and 
tiich  attention  lo  business,  wittxso  little  exerdsa 


of  severity.  Strict  in  discipline,  but  perfeefly  fan- 
partial,  wise,  and  affectionate  in  all  that  he  re- 
quired, his  students  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to 
his  directions,  and  loved,  while  they  revered,  their 
instructor.  Their  welfare  habittuiOy  occupied  Ms 
thoughts :  and  to  improve  the  means  of  education 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Warmly  attach* 
ed  to  the  interests  of  those  intrusted  to  hiachazg^ 
he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
them  the  admonitions  of  a  fiitner,  of  cher^hiqg 
religious  principle  by  reminding  them  of  thdr 
higher  duties,  and  guarding  them  against  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Uiey  were  exposed.  In  the  same 
spirit,  he  attended  with  them  on  the  pnblie  servi- 
ces  of  religion,  directed  them  to  exercises  suited 
to  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  and  enforced  the 
sacred  instructions  which  on  that  day  they  had  xe- 
cdved. 

Such  a  teacher,  so  oonducting  himself  for  the 
unusually  long  period  of  fifty  years,  oouM  not 
'  fail  to  be  the Ipstniment  of  extensive  usefufaMss, 
and  to  be  remembered  by  his  pupils  with  gm- 
titude  and  reverence.  Accordingly,  his  beneviK 
lent  mind  was  gratified  by  seeing  very  many  of 
them  rising  to  eminmce,  retaining  for  him  the 
respect  and  afllection  of  thair  early  uys,  and  grate- 
folly  ascribing  to  the  benefit  or  his  instructions 
that  distinction  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the 
various  departments  of  society. 

The  private  life  of  this  venerable  man  was  db* 
tinguisned  by  active  and  weU-dlrected  benevo- 
lence—with  great  ludgeroent,  prudence,  and  per* 
severence,  in  all  his  undertakings.  AlRKtionately 
tender  in  his  family-^^usceptiUe  of  the  rtrnngist 
.attachment— compassionaie  to  the  unfortunate^* 
and  ever  exerting  himself  to  promote  the  welflue 
'  of  those  arouna  him,  few  men  have  pnimiBid 
more  warmly,  or  more  extensively,  the  all^ctioiis 
of  his  friends.  Even  to  the  last  his  mind  retained 
a  great  portion  of  its  usual  elasticity  and  vigour. 
The  academical  society,  which  he  had  solow 
adorned,  preserved  to  the  end  a  firm  hold  of  £ 
regard;  and,  ever  sealous  for  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  it  occupied 
a  great  portion  of  his  thought  even  in  tlhe  latest 
days  of  his  lifSe. 

Within  its  walls  his  character  will  ever  bei»> 
membered  with  gratefol  reverence,  and  his  name 
will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  name  of  one  who» 
by  his  labours,  nas  raised  its  reputation  and  ae- 
quired  a  lastmg  title  to  the  gratitude  of  t^  com* 
try. 
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TBI  8UEPLU8  POPULATION  OF  TBB  UNITXB  KIMOBOM* 


Thrbb  yean  ago^  in  tn  Article  enti- 
tled Irebmdy  we  strongly  reoommend- 
ed  that  Gofeinment  should  promote 
emigration  on  a  large  scale  from  the  sis- 
ter  island.   Bo  we  still  hold  the  asme 
opinion  ?  Hold  the  same  of^on  on 
any  aulject  for  three  yesors  together  !— 
how  can  onrreaders,  m  these  days^  ex- 
pect it?  Whenwelookatthechangea 
whidk  hare  taken  place  in  these  three 
years— «t  the  chaises  of  law  and  sys- 
tem—at the  reTeraals  of  view  iad 
pKindple  in  the  Cabinet  and  Farli»> 
inent,  in  Ministersy  and  those  pnbli- 
eatimia  wfakh^  np  to  a  recent  period, 
were  thoodit  to  rank  amidst  the  most 
honest  and  respectahle  ones— ^we  sre 
constrained  to  fear,  that  it  is  some- 
wliat  discreditable  to  hold  the  same 
sentinients  for  three  years  in  suooeo- 
sion.    Nevertheless  we  still  think  as 
we  thonght  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period,  on  the  posnf  we  haivo  men* 
tioned,  and  likewise  on  many  others. 
The  saperabundance  of  popnlation 
was  then  confined  to  Irehuid ;  it  has 
now  extended  itself  to  England,  and 
Scotland  likewise.    There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  grievous  excess  of  inhabitants 
in  aim  oat  all  parts  of  the  whole  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.    This  excess  has  as- 
suned  so  formidable  an  aspect,  that 
Goremment  is  maturing  a  mgantic 
•ehcine  of  emigration  to  set  ria  of  it. 
If  ^ben  be  a  sin^e  tittle  of  truth  in 
vhat  ia  caHed  PoUtieal  Economy— if 
the  new  system  be  not  wholly  bottoni- 
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ed  upon  falsehood  and  error— it  ia  a 
very  amasing  thing  Uiat  we  have  not 
a  huge  deficiency  of  inhabitants,  in« 
stead  of  an  alarming  supenbundanoe. 
This,  cry  the  eulogists,  is  *' the  age  of 
industry'— -<'  the  ase  of  the  people" 
-— '^  the  age  of  oomiort  for  the  poor"  f 
audio,  and  behold  1  industry,  fod 
the  neople,  and  the  poor,  are  reduced 
to  tne  most  depknaUe  penury  and 
wretchedness.     AooMrding  to .  every 
principle  of  both,  this  country  ought 
at  this  moment  to  have  infinitely  more 
employment  Ibr  its  population,  tlum 
it  ever  had  at  any  former  period.  The 
silk  trade  has  been  opened,  and  we 
are  buying  a  considerable  murt  of  our 
silks  1^  foreigners  for  muoi  less  than 
our  own  manufactnrera  diarged  us  7 
in  consequence,  a  large  number  of 
weavers  and  ^throwsters   have   lost 
their  employment.     But  Ihen,  it  is 
said,  the  community,  from  the  cheap- 
neea  of  the  foreign  silks,  must  have 
more  monev  to  buy  other  things  with  ; 
therefore  me  total  eflRsctive  demand 
of  the  whole  nation  for  labour/  and 
the  produce  of  labour,  cannot  have 
been   diminished;    and,   of  course, 
these  weavers  and  throwsters  must 
be  employed  in  some  other  calling, 
while  the  produce  of  their  labour 
must  be  a  dear  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic wealth.     The   Naviffiidon  Laws 
have  been  abolished,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, foreign  ships  are  carrying  for 
us.    The  nation  must  therefore  have 
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more  money  to  expend  in  other  things; 
of  ooorae  the  total  efibctLye  demand 
for  labour  cannot  have  been  injured, 
and  the  discharged  shipwrights,  sail- 
ors. Sec,  &c  must  be  making  vast  clear 
additions  to  the  public  wealth  in  new 
callings.  By  our  new  system  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  we  haye  added 
greatly  to  the  riches  of  som«  other 
nations,  and  this  must  have  added 
greatly  to  our  trade  with  these  nations. 
Wheat  has  been  .for  some  time  as 
cheap  as,  according  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Com  Laws,  free  trade  could  ren- 
der it ;  and  this  must  have  been  vast- 
ly beneficial  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. We  have,  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  imported  nearly  as  much  fo- 
reign. ^»m^  as^  according  to  Mr  M'- 
Cidloch,  we  shall  be  able  to  import 
with  free  trade ;  and  this  must  nave 
increased  immensely  our  export  of 
manufactures.  The  price  of  most  ar- 
ticles has  been  long  very  low,  and  this 
must  have  added  prodigiously  to  ma- 
nufactures and  trade.  Wages  have 
fallen  greatly,  and  this  must  have  add- 
ed greatly  to  profits.  Labour  is  so 
cheap  in  the  cotton  trade,  that  the 
profits  of  the  cotton  manufacturers 
must  be  large,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion. From  the  effects  of  the  new  sys- 
tem and  accident,  we  ought  to  have — 
taking  the  increase  of  population  into 
■the  account— «lmost  oouble  the  em- 
ployment for  labour  of  what  we  ever 
naa  previously. 

If  this  be  not  the  case — ^if  the  re- 
rerse  be  the  case— if  trade  and  manu- 
ikctures  be  in  the  most  unproqperous 
condition — and  if  there  be  that  excess 
of  population  which  the  government 
ftdmits— what  are  we  to  tmnk  of  that 
**  Science"  on  which  Ministers  are  a- 
vowedly  acting?  Certain  turncoat  pub^ 
lications  threaten  that  time  will  speedi- 
ly overwhelm  all  who  think  as  we  do, 
with  refutation.  In  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  laugh  to  scorn,  both  the 
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threat,  and  those  who  have  uttered  it 
Speak  of  refutation  1 — ^look  around^ 
examine  the  state  of  the  country— H>b- 
serve  the  decline  of  trade,  manufac- 
tures and  revenue,  the  distress  of  al- 
most every  business,  and  the  penury 
and  misery  of  the  working  dasses! 
Here  is  refutation — the  most  terriUe 
and  decisive  refutation — but  it  over- 
whelms the  Economists,  Ministers, 
and  Parliament,  and  not  oursdves. 
It  confirms  our  principles  and  predio- 
tiona  to  the  letter.  The  condition  of 
the  nation  furnishes  the  most  signal 
and  complete  refutation  of  what  is 
called  Political  Economy— of  that  Po- 
litical Economy  on  whicn  the  Ministry 
and  Legislature  are  acting — whid^ 
could  be  given. 

Ministers  must  have  found  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  Emigration  Report 
a  very  awkward  piece  of  business.  After 
giving  such  splendid  descriptions  of 
what  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  about  to  soar  to,  and  when  the 
wholesale  changes  which  were  to  rea- 
lise these  descriptions,  were  coniii^ 
into  full  operation,  to  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munit]^  had  lost,  and  could  not  re- 
.cover,  its  employment,  must  have  been 
almost  as  bitter  work,  as  the  eating  in 
public  of  tbeir  own  words,  is  to  people. 
The  Report  is  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction. It  in  reality,  though  not  in 
terms,  flatly  controverts  some  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Ricardo  school, 
and  proclaims  that  Ministers  are  act- 
ing on  erroneous  and  ruinous  princi- 
ples. Yet  Ministers,  while  they  pot 
forth  a  r^rt  like  this,  practically  as- 
sert that  tnese  tenets  and  principles  are 
most  true  and  wise  ;  Mr  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  the  official  parent  of  the  report^ 
maintains  that  the  emigration  plan  is 
sanctioned  by  both,  and  avows  Uiathe 
acts  under  thecounsd  and  instraction 
of  Mr  M'CuUoch !  * 

According  to  the  Report,  the  elfect 


*  AceordiDg  to  the  public  prints,  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  lately  iaformed  FarliameBt^ 
that  in  communicating  with  Mr  M'CuUocb,  he  had  agreed  with  him  on  thirty  ques- 
tions. What  a  wonderful  man  must  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  be,  to  agree  on  thirty 
points  with  such  a  wonderful  Economist !  A  minister  of  the  British  empire  boasts 
that  hd  consults,  and  on  thirty  different  points  agrees  with  the  man  who  holds,  thst 
if  all  our  land-owners  should  expend  their  incomes  abroad;  il  would  be  the  same  to 
the  eountry  as  their  expending  ihem  at  home  ;^hat  high  pAees  of  eom  tax  ftrmcn 
and  landlords,  and  that  low  prices  are  beneficial  to  both  ;-My(t  the  lower  wages  are^ 
the  higher  profits  most  be,  and  the  higher  wages  are,  the  Idwer  profits  must  be;— 
that  the  colonies  of  this  emphre  do  it  prodigious  injory  s-*4liat  we  ooald  be  a  gimit 
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of  th^  redundaney  of  popiilatiod  is— 
'^'by  its  xvroduciDg  a  supply  of  labonr 
in  ezeess  ascompared  ¥rith  too  demand^ 
the  wages  of  labour  are  neeessarily  re- 
dnoed  to  a  mioimam^  which  is  utterly 
insaflScient  to  supply  that  population 
with  those  means  of  support  and  sub- 
sistence which  are  necosary  to  secure- 
a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  community .** 

'  It  is  really  rery  extraordinary  that 
Ministers  should  nave  putfbrth  anopi- 
nion  like  this.  What  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  new  system  ?  To  carry  com- 
petition to  the  highest  pointy  in  order 
to  bring  down  prices  to  the  minimum. 
Competition  is  cried  np  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner  for  its  efScacy  in 
bringing  down  prices^  and  the  reduc^ 
tion  of  prices  4nust  necessarily  fall  al- 
most wholly  upon  wages.  How  has  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  silks  been  ao- 
complidied  ?  Mainly  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  as  has  rendered  them 
insufficient  for  obtaining  the  proper 
means  of  support  and  subsistence.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  some  other  trades ; 
wages  have  been  rendered  inadequate 
in  them  by  the  competition  and  low 
prices  whidi  are  saia  to  be  so  im- 
mensely benefleial. 
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Then  the  great  olijeet  of  iStut  putting 
down  of  small  bank  notes  was,  to  brings 
and  keep  down  prices.  The  abolition 
of  the  com  laws  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  produce  cheap  la- 
bour, and  that  high  wages  reduce  pro- 
fits and  banish  capitaL 

Here  then  is  a  gigantic  new  syitem 
established  to  bring  down  prices,  and 
of  necessity  wages,  to  the  minimum. 
It  sweeps  away  half  the  wages  of  vari- 
ous trades,  greatly  reduces  wages  ge- 
nerally, throws  vast  numben  of  the 
working  classes  out  of  employment^ 
and  creates  a  general  glut  of  labour. 
It  stands  upon  the  doctrines  that  high 
wages  are  very  pemieious,  that  me 
lower  they  are  the  better,  and  that  the 
cheaper  labour  is,  the  higher  nrofita 
will  be,  the  more  flourishing  traae  and 
manufactures  will  be,  and  the  mora 
abundant  will  be  public  prosperity. 

While  Ministers  do  tms  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  they  bring  forward 
a  scheme  for  raising  wages.  The  cry 
is  set  up,  at  the  same  moment,  flwu 
ihe  same  lips — ^Wages  are  so  high, 
that  they  are  banishing  capital  and 
ruining  trade ;  and  wages  are  so  low, 
that  wey  are  grievously  injuring  ihe 
community! 


naval  power  without  a  mercbant-navy,— &c.  &c.  he.  Shade  of  Pitt !  ean  such 
things  be? 

.  If  Mr  iC'Culloch  be  the  nan  that  Ministers  think  him,  why  is  not  something  done 
for  him  ?  If  they  cannot  get  on  withont  his  ooansel,  why  do  they,  not  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  make  him  the  Irish  Seeretary  ?  It  is  a  scandal 
to  both  them  and  the  country,  that,  while  they  drag  bim  forward  to  instruct  Parlia- 
mentary ooriunittees,  and  thas  boast  that  they  resort  to  him  for  advice,  they  leave 
him  to  pick  up  bread,  by  waiting  for  periodioals,  and  giving  leetnies.  He  proved 
in  his  article  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  we  lately  noticed,  that  he  can  be  the  syco- 
phant as  well  aa  the  tutor ;— *that  he  can  do  their  dirty  work^  aa  well  as  act  as  the 
premier. 

We  roust,  in  justice  to  Mr  Wilroot  Horton,  observe,  that  he  says  Mr  M'Culloch 
is  not  to  be  believed  in  everytliing.  He  tells  Parliament  that  it  must  not  follow 
either  the  "  speculative  men,"  or  the  "  practical  men.**  Who,  then,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  is  it  to  follow  ?  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  to  be  sure.  This  is  the  general  cry 
of  Ministers.  Beware  of  following  either  side,  for  both  are  wrong !  We  have  taken 
"  a  position  of  neutrality,"  and  we  alone  are  right.  Their  scribes,  of  course,  repeat 
it.  Most  worthy  people  of  England,  we  and  our  masters— we  the  neuters— we  the 
nondescripts— we  the  fish  and  flesh  folks— we  the  *«  position  of  neutrality," — we  the 
no-side,  any>side,  every-side  people,  are  alone  worthy  of  being  believed  in  \  What 
can  the  nation  think  of  such  attempts  to  delude  it,  when  it  looks  at  the  doctrines  on 
which  ministers  avowedly  act,  and  at  what  they  have  done  ?  Putting  this  aside,  no 
man  can  observe  what  the  <*  position  of  neutrality"  system  bas  produced,  without 
being  convinced  that  it  is  a;  very  ruinous  one.  It  is  natural  enough  for  some  of  the 
ministerial  scribes,  in  their  new  polities,  to  resort  to  the  foreign  Liberals— to  the  old 
battered  Buonapartists,  and  revolutionists  of  Fkunce,  for  slang  terms;  but  the  cry 
of  Ultra  I  will  do  no  longer.  The  British  people  will  mark  and  resent  the  insult,  bul 
they  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  sophistry. 


Do  we  aay  ihiB,  to  etarp  and  qmb« 
ble?  We  Boonld  disdain  it  We  aay 
it,  because  the  mutter  ia  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  ia  essential  that  the  na« 
lion  should  know  what  principleft  Mi- 
nisters are  acting  upon,  and  that  they 
should  act  upon  some  certain  and  d^ 
lined  principles.  Our  conviction  is» 
^t  tney  i>  not  undemtand  what 
they  are  doixifi^that  they  are  very 
poody  acquainted  with  the  *'  philoso« 
phy**  which  they  profess  to  praotise-— 
that  they  have  studied  very  imper« 
feetly  the  political  economy  by  which 
ihey  sav  Uiey  are  guidecL  Labour 
cannot  be  both  cheap  and  dear  at  the 
same  moment :  and  its  cheapness,  or 
dmness,. cannot  be  both  beneficial 
ttod  pemiciotts  at  the  same  moment. 
Either  adhere  to  the  Ricardo  doc* 
liinfls,  or  abandon  them. 

An  advance  in  wages  cannot  benefit 
die  auiplus  inhabitants,  because*  they 
have  no  wagoB  to  be  advanced.  And 
what  would  be  the  eflfeot  of  an  ad- 
vanoe  of  wages  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
other  interests  simikrly  drcumstan* 
oed  ?  It  would  throw  their  trade  into 
the  handa  of  foreigners.  And  luin 
them  by  raising  prices.  A  change  of 
law  has  placed  various  trades  in  such 
circumstances,  that  they  must  either 
have  Jaboor  at  starvation  wages,  or  be 
destroyed  by  outlandish  competitors ; 
no  matter  whether  population  be  re- 
dundant or  deficient,  labour  cannot 
be  emfdoyed  by  these  trades  save  at 
such  wages.  Is  it  not  very  extraor* 
dinary  in  Ministera  to  make  auch  a 
chaa^  cf  law,  and  then  to  bring  for- 
ward a  plan  to  raise  wases  ?  And  ia 
it  not  disingenuous  to  coarge  the  bad- 
ness of  wsges  wholly  upon  excess  of 
population  P  We  are,  it  seems,  to 
nave  low  prices,  and  high  wages ;  the 
master  is  to  starve,  whue  the  servant 
is  to  have  abundance.  Alas !  the  day 
of  bubbles  is  not  yet  over. 

And  then  Mr  M'CuUoch  sanctions 
this  scheme  for  raising  wages !  The 
very  man  who  maintains  that  high 
wages  are  ruinous  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures— that  high  wages  were  the 
cause  why  so  much  capital  was  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  1825 — that  the 
price  of  labour  is  r^ulated  by  com, 
and  not  by  supply  and  demand— that 
a  low  rate  of  labour  is  essential  for 
causing  commerce  and  manufactures 
to  flourish— this  very  man,  we  say, 
sanctions  this  scheme  for  raising  the 
price  of  labour.  This  wonderful  Eco- 
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nomist  and  FUoaophcr,  aftsrptoieau 
tng  that  if  labour  be  driven  finm  one 
calling,  it  can  always  find  employvait 
in  ano^er— and  that  the  new  aysteaa 
and  the  reduction  of  wheat  to  its  pr6« 
smt  price,  must  prodigiously  m«kiply 
employment  for  labour^— now  atanda 
Ibrward  to  vouch  that  the  aUk  w«a» 
vers,  shipwr^ts,  seamen,  te.  &c» 
whom  the  new  aystem  haa  deprived 
of  work,  cannot  be  employed  in  other 
callings,  and  that  this  new  system  and 
cheap  bread  must  greatly  dimimsh 
em^yment  for  labour.  No  sooner 
are  wages  brought  to  that  point  at 
which,  according  to  his  dookriues, 
thev  ought  to  call  all  idle  capital  into 
traoe,  and  almost  fill  the  wbole*earth 
with  our  manufactures,  than  he  aenda 
forth  the  cry.  Up  with  ^onr  wages, 
for  these  low  ones  wiU  nun. you !  No 
sooner  are  the  changes  made  whkkho 
declares  will  cany  commerce  and  ma* 
nufiictures  to  an  unexampled  height 
of  prosperity,  than  he  proctaima.  You 
have  a  vast  excess  of  population,  which 
▼ou  will  never  be  able  to  employ  at 
home ;  your  commerce  and  mamuae* 
tunes  cannot  be  raiaed  from  their  pre* 
sent  depression  so  as  to  em^oy  more 
labour,  and  your  only  vesourpe  ia  la 
send  your  surplus  inhabitants  to  your 
colonies  1  Oh.fie,  Mr  M'Culloch  1  Oh 
fie !  This  tearing  to  pieces  of  your 
own  unerring  science  is  dreadfuL  Una 
teaching  of  one  set  of  prindplea  to  the 
shopmen  and  apnrenticea  of  Coekiogne, 
and  of  a  directly  opposite  set  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  utterly  ruin 
youl  This  confession  to  Parliament, 
that  the  Ricardo  Politiod  Economy, 
your  own  books  and  lectures,  and  the 
Politieal  Economy  of  the  Edinbntgh 
Review,  are  a  tissue  of  puerile  faMes, 
will  make  you  the  laughing-stock  of 
every  schoolboy. 

That  there  is  a  very  great  excess  of 
inhabitants  in  the  United  SSngdom, 
that  the  excess  has  been  in  a  very 
great  degree  produced  by  the  new  sys* 
tern,  and  that  this  system  will  soon 
larfl^ly  increase  it  by  throwing  a  vast 
additional  number  of  people  out  of 
employment,  are  mattera  which  we 
hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Puttii^ 
the  causes  out  of  sight,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  this  excess  be-  not  removed,  it 
will  soon  have  the  most  calamitona 
effects  on  the  whole  community ;  and, 
of  course,  it  is  imperiously  neoessary, 
that  the  State  ahould  take  measnies 
for  ita  removaL    We  warmly  appknd 


jpgiiiwiiUnipiWitotdit 
howwer  BtmaiJLj  w 
■Hf  wwww)  it  fbr  tbe  ■hare  it  hti 
Iwd  in  i«id«mig  Ibm  ntedfuL 
.  Tbm  qnestioB,  Vfh$t  ■hovU  IbcM 
■iiMam.be  ^  will  adfnit  of  mach  dU 
vwrily  of  opiBMNi.  We  would  eei^ 
■aidy  adviae  that  our  owb  ahipwri^ta 
and  aoamePj  ailk  weamn  and  tfarowi* 
ten,  gkvve  inaloera»  temeia,  and  haa- 
taidry  labowara,  &o*  Stc,  ahonld  be 
anphnwd  inatead  ef  fiirdgn  enea 
IhaA  the  Slate  ahoold  reatore  to  iCa 
idio  «aid  8lar?ing  duldraiy  the  enu 
ployment  which  it  haa' taken  from 
thna  and  given  to  feeignen*  Thia, 
nitlKmt  the  eaat  of  a  fiurtfaing^  would 
iiniiafilielf  !j  Temnrn  a  Tint  part  of  thn 
esoaaa.  Sneh  adviea  will  not  be  list- 
anedto;  thevafim  we mnat  proceed  to 


It  BUtT-be  taken  aaan  __ 
askmiy  tluitif  the  anrpltta 
eaidd  be  ponnanently  and  proAtahly 
aaaplimd  at  home,  their  being  ao  em** 
^ajei  wmdd  be  in  every  zei^ieet  in* 
initd^  moae  ttdvantageoaa  to  the 
State,  thtt  their  bainff  aenttoanyof 
ibe  Golaaiaa.  It  foUowa  inni.thia» 
tkaft  ne  alepa  ought  to  be  taken  to 
oaad  ithem  to  the  Colonica,  nntii  it  be 
aetiafiMlorily  diewn^  that»  to  employ 
Aen  pennanendy.  and  profitably  at 
hainey  iami  impeaaibility.  Now,  what 
daminiatenaecomBiand?  Emi^ation 
only%  Have  they  ten  aacertained  that 
no  employment  at  home  ean  be  found  ? 
Have  diey  mqaSand  whether  any  ca» 
nalecan  be  cnty  any  boga  can  be  dxaan- 
ei»  Ahv^ec.  in  Iieland ;  and  whether 
any  waale  or  light  lauda  can  be  im- 
profed  in  England  and  Scotland,  ao  aa 
to  give  permanent  and  profitable  em- 
pleynent  to  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
tecxoem  of  population?  Wefearnot; 
at  any  rate,  no  proofa  eziat  that  they 
have  done  ao.  Agreatenrorwaacom-* 
mitted  in  the  formadon  of  the  Emi- 
gradon  Committee.  It  ought  to  have 
been,  not  what  it  ia,  but  a  Committee 
ao  enquire  into  the  meana  of  providing 
employment  for  the  nnemploved  part 
o#  the  community.  It  wooild  dien 
hsve  poaaemed  die  ability  which  it 
now  poaaeaiea^for  examining  the  quea- 
don  of  cmigiadon^  and  it  could,  like- 
ha(fe  examined  any  odier  meana 

heteper  4rf  pnmding  employment. 

It  ia  dononatrable  that  if  a  large 
„  JBiber  of  theidleinhabitanta  cffuld  be 
pemMamdy  employed  in  raiaiag  agri- 
euimial  pMBCOy  the  quentitf  of  audi 


uoteMLwhiflh  they  might  l^a^  eouii 
he  thsown  upon  the  market  vdtfaovt 
doing  any  iiyniy  in  legvd  to  prioea  ; 
while  they  would  gifia  employment  to 

almoat  an  equal  number  mare  in  trade 
and  manufacturea.  Thuai  if  SOOjOOO 
of  theaeinhabitanta  were  so  emfdoyed 
in  agriculture,  their  produce  would 
find  a  good  market ;  Mid  they  would 
direedy  end  indiieedy  in  jdl  waye 

provideemploymentfbrneariy5MK>,000 
jfftiaana,  meehanica,  and  town-labonr* 
era;  By  providing  employment  for  the 
firat  1900,000,  Government  would  pro- 
vide  it  f^  nearly  900,000  more,  with- 
•out  being  at  any  coat  or  trouUe. 

Is  it  impoanUe  for  the  Government 
to  do  tlna?  There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  aa  many  mdliona  of  aerea  of 
waate  land,  and  land  only  partially 
cultivated,  aa  would  ailbrd  permanent 
employment  to  perhapa  more  dian  • 
million  of  aoula-N- md  there  are  many 
miUiona  of  capital  which  cannot  find 
em^yment--ia  it  impeaaible  for  Ml- 
niatera  to  convert  thia  land  and  eapv- 
tal  into  the  meana  of  cmfdoying  &e 
redundant  po|jnUdon,  without  injv- 
ling  the  pecuniary  aAira  of  die  stated 
We  aay,  no  1  we  my  that  it  would  be 
very  poaaible  for  diem  to  do  thia,  if  it 
were  only  poaaible  to  drive  diem  from 
their  Uind  aubaerviency  to  the  doo- 
trinea  of  each  people  aa  Mr  M'Cul- 
lodi.  These  people  oracularly  pto« 
eUdm.  that  to  culdvateonr  waate  and 
poor  landa  would  be  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  •  polidcal  economy  ;  and 
without  proof  or  inquiry— with  the 
credulity  of  boarding-school  miasea-— 
the  auccessoTB  of  su^  men  as  Pitt, 
Burke,  and  Fox,  believe  in  the  aUly 
nonsense. 

An  individual  diiBfre  very  widely 
from  a  nation,  and  yet  it  may  often 
be  very  advantageous  to  him,  to  em* 
ploy  krge  sums  of  money  for  other 
purposes  than  the  enlarging  of  his  in- 
come. He  may  foe  at  ^eat  expense  in 
rebuildtng  his  mansion,  cr  buying 
election  influenoe,  or  obtaining  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  Sn^,  and  still  act  very 
wisely.  In  a  nation,  it  may  frequent- 
ly be  ruinous  folljr  to  refuse  to  make 
a  great  expenditure,  and  to  incur 
heavy  debts,  merely  because  it  may 
thereby  injure  ita  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  moment  If  diia  country  could 
buy  profitable  employment  for  ever, 
not  in  ita  Colonies,  out  at  home,  for  an 
additional  two  millions  of  populadon, 
at  the  price  of  forty,  aixty,  or  eighty 


milluHMi  of  pounds^  it  would  be^  look*  of  bringiiig  them  waittat  lh»  pkrai^ 

ing  at  ridbes,  revenue,  tnde,  power,  they  could  for  erer  afterwards  he  pio« 

naval   and  military,  and  influence,  fitably  cultivated  hy  tb^  Grdinarr  ays- 

the  best  and  cheapest  purchase  that  terns  of  tillage,  and  they  would  sood 

ever  was  made.  Sudi  a  purchase  may  reach  an  average  point  of  fertifi^. 


be  made  by  this  country  at  this  mo-  These  soils  are  now  conpantivefy 

ment.  worthless ;  they  support  scarody  any 

Amidst  the  gigantic  blunders  com-  population,  and  they  yield  very  littb 
knitted  by  these  infidlible  people,  the  produce ;  in  so  far  as  Uiey  are  let,  the 
Economists,  those  which  they  make  rent  laid  on  them  is  in  a  great  d^nee 
toudiing  our  waste  and  light  limd  hold  paid  by  the  better  iand  to  which  ^ey 
the  first  rank.  From  what  they  say,  are  attached.  Let  us  now  enquire  how 
it  would  seem  that  this  land  requires  far  it  would  be  practicahle  snd  bcne^ 
the  application  6f  much  more  capital  ficial  for  the  State  to  bring  them  into 
yearly,  and  much  more  expensive  cul-  regular  cultivation, 
ture,  than  the  good  land ;  and  is  more^  First,  touching  the  practicability, 
over  incapable  of  improvement.  The  Government  mijpt  take  the  land  at 
truth  is,  mat  so  far  as  regards  manure,  its  present  trifling  annual  worth,  on 
if  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds'  a  long  lease  of  forty  or  sixty  years,  in 
worth  per  acre  were  laid  on  this  land,  the  way  in  which  ground  u  taken  on 
it  wou£i  at  once  yield  paying  crops ;  building  leases.  In  many  cases,  very 
and  it  would  soon  afterwards,  with  large  masses  of  such  land  may  be 
merely  the  manure  produced  by  itself,  found,  which  each  belong  to  one  pro* 
reach  a  fair  d^ree  of  fertility.  Whe*  prietor.  In  most  viUa^a,  Uie  umd 
.ther  our  waste  and  light  lands  be  un-  next  the  villa^  is  the  best ;  it  is  na- 
cultivated  from  the  want  of  draining,  dually  worse  m  proportion  to  its  ms- 
or  of  manure,  or  of  enclosing,  or  from  tance  from  the  village,  until,  at  the 
any  other  cause,  an  expenditure  upon  boundary,  it  is  verr  bod,  and  is  little 
them  of  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  cultivated.  The  cnief,  and  often  the 
per  acre,  would  immediately  bring  sole  cause  of  this  is,  Uie&imen  dwell 
them  into  profitable  cultivation.  We  in  the  village ;  they  are  a  mile,  or  per<- 
of  course  speak  generallv,  and  deny  haps  two,from  their mostdistant  land; 
not  exceptions.  The  Infailibles  assert  and  in  consequence  of  the  distsaoe 
.  that  these  lands  would  hsive  been  cul-  this  land  receives  scarcely  any  of  their 
tivated  before  this,  had  they  been  manure.  To  travel  round  ttie  bonii- 
worthy  of  it ;  they  have  so  far  bewil-  dary  line  of  a  parish,  a  good  depth  ef 
dered  themselves  with  their  grada-  land  misjht  be  taken  on  each  aide  of 
tions  of  fertility,  that  they  imagine  the  circk,  which  is  at  present  very 
the  uncultivated  land  must  of  neces-  partially  and  unprofitably  cultivatiBa. 
sity  be  of  worse  quality  than  the  worst  Five  hundred  acres  of  sum  land  might 
of  the  cultivated  lan4,  was  of,  when  its  often  be  Ukea  in  this  manner  firan 
culture  was  begun.  They  are  greatly  each  parish,  without  materially  in* 
mistaken.  This  land  has  not  been  juring  the  fvesent  occupiers;  as  it 
brought  under  the  plough,  because  it '  would  commonly  be  tsken  from  the 
required,  from  some  reason  or  other,  holders  of  large  farms.  At  partieular 
a  greater  first  outlay  than  other  land  points,  whidi  are  a  great  Hiwtaiw^ 
of  the  same  quality ;— or  because  its  firom  a  village,  or  where  the  bound- 
owner  was  too  poor  or  careless  to  drain,  aries  of  three  villages  meet,  pazoda^ 
enclose,  or  build ;— or  because  the  comprehending  from  1000  to  8000 
whole  land  of  the  parish  remained  un-  acres,  might  be  obtained.  L«nd  so 
enclosed;— or  because  it  was  disad-  obtained  would  generally  belong  to 
vantageously  situated  in  respect  of  various  proprietors, 
roads  and  markets ; — or  because  it  was  In  dealing  with  the  proprietors,  we 
in  the  hands  of  poor  and  unskilful  imag^e  there  would  be  but  little  dif- 
cultivators;— and  not  because  it  was  ficulty.  They  would  receive  at  the 
of  worse  quality  than  other  waste  and  first,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  rent 
light  land  taken  into  cultivation.  than  they  now  reodve ;  and  these 

Our  uncultivated  waste  and  light  would  be  the  certainty  that  the  valoe 

soils  therefore,   generally   speaking,  of  their  land  would  be  very  gnauly 

would  require  no  continued  course  of  increased.   Many  of  them,  if  Govera- 

expensive  culture.  If  a  certain  outlay  ment  would  lay  down  the  plan,  and 

were  made  upon  them  at  the  moment  take  the  lead,  would  allots  fenoe^  build. 


9mdiam0my^thm  4nm  toai^  An 
9Ct  of  PurliBmeiit  oould  remove  all  le- 
g^  aad  other  obBtractioDi.  The  land 
taken  from  each  eould  be  kept  sepa- 
nUe  ;  and  by  buying,  sellings  and  ex« 
<diaiiguig>  natters  could  be  easily  ni»« 
naged  in  regard  to  ownership. 

Id  regard  to  the  division  of  the  land, 
we  ahould  stnmglT  olrject  to  its  being 
cut  into  very  small  portions.  We  are 
not  friioidly  to  what  is  called  the  Cot« 
tage  System*  A  good  large  garden  and 
orchard  generally  contain  as  much 
land  as  a  labourer  can  manage  well. 


A»,  in  this  coantiy>  farms  are  gene>< 
rally  good-sized  onesi,  we  think  that 
the  land  taken  by  Uie  Government 
should  be  divided  into  small  farms. 
The  smallest  should  contain  as  much 
land  as  would  keep  the  occupier  con«i 
stantly  employed,  and  enable  him  to 
keep  a  couple  of  horses ;  it  should  con* 
tain  not  less  than  forty  acres.  This 
appliesgenerally,  and  exceptions  might 
be  made  in  fnvour  of  those  who  could 
combine  some  other  business  with 
their  farming.  An  allotment  of  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  acres,  might  be  made 
«nd  they  too  often  contain  more.  If  for  the  innkeeper,  butcher,  &c.  The 
A  man  occupy  from  three  to  ten  or     land  should  be  cut  into  proper  propor* 


fifteen  acres  dT  arable  land,  he  cannot 
jsfibrd  to  keep  hones  to  cultiyate  it, 
and  turn  his  straw,  &c*  into  manure ; 
and  it  will  not  half  employ  him.  He 
manages  it  iU,,  and  starves  upon  it,  if 
it  form  his  sole  or  main  dependence. 
We  recoDunend  those  to  look  at  die 
small  occupiers  of  Ireland,  who  ima- 
gine, that  if  a  labourer  occupy  three 
or  four  acres  of  land,  he  will  always 
live  in  plenty.  The  dividing  of  tne 
land  into  small  allotments  would  oon« 
sign  the  ooeupiers  to  penury,  idleness. 
Mod  their  concomitants,  and  would 
4ipenite  most  perniciously  as  a  perpe- 
tual source  of  excessive  population* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  land  ought 
not  to  be  divided  into  too  large  aUot- 
.ments.  Speaking  of  farms  in  general, 
.our  opinion,  is,  that  thev  ought  to 
jcmnpichend,  from  two  hundred  to 
four  nundred  acres,  according  to  qua- 
lity. The  occupier  of  a  thousand 
ftaes,  or  more,  of  arable  land,  rarely 
cultivates  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Jie  makes  his  seed-time  and  harvest 
so  long,  that  he  gets  much  of  his  seed 
into  the  ground  too  late,  and  his  crop 
fiufi&rs great  waste;  great  waste  takes 
plaee  in  his  management  generally. 
PoliticaUy  considered,  a  proper  sprink- 
ling  of  large  farms  is  b^endsL  The 
jooenpiers  of  such  farms  are  wealthy 
men  ;  thev  give  dignity  and  rei^>ecta«* 
bility  to  the  farmers  as  a  body,  and 
they  form  a  connecting  link  between 
ihia  body  and  the  gentry.  On  the  same 
gronnd,  a  proper  sprinklii^  of  small 


tions  of  feums,  containing  from  K>rty 
to  one  hundred  acres*  Proper  excep* 
tions  might  be  made  ;  but  the  general 
rule  should  be  to  give  to  none  more 
than  one  hundred  acres.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  would  not  re- 
commend any  landowner  to  divide  his 
estate  in  this  manner ;  we  speak  thus 
solely  of  land  to  be  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Such  a  di- 
vision of  the  land  would  not  create 
more  than  a  proper  proportion  of  small 
farms,  looking  at  the  subject  politicali 
ly,  or  otherwise. 

The  important  point,  expense,  must 
now  be  considered. 

A  landowner  has  only  rent  to  look 
to  for  a  return,  if  he  expend  money  in 
the  improvement  of  his  land ;  his  ex- 
penditure must  therefore  be  governed 
by  the  amount  of  rent  he  is  likely  to 
obtain.  The  State  is  differently  cir- 
.cumstanoed.  A  considerable  purt  of 
the  money  it  might  expend  in  building 
and  fencing,  would  return  to  it  in  the 
shape  of  duties.  It  would  not  only 
have  the  benefit  of  the  improved  rent, 
but  it  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  new  population, 
which  it  would  practically  create ;  and 
it  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  addi- 
tional power  which  this  new  popular 
tion  would  give  it. 

New  buildings  and  fences  would  be 
necessary  for  each  farm.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  ma- 
nure, would  be  on  the  average  fifteen 


fyrmn  is  benefidaL    The  occupiers  of  pounds  per  acre.    We  will  suppose, 

soidi  fftrms  form  the  connecting  link  iiirther,  that  the  Government  could 

between  the  farmers  and  husbandry  toke  five  millions  of  acres  for  ^ty 

Jabonsets.      Such   farms  frequently  years,  at  six  shillings  per  acre  on  the 

enable  the  husbandry  servant  to  leave  average ;  and  that  it  would  bring  this 

h»  servitude,  and  in  time  to  become  «  extent  into  culture  in  five  years,  at 

laige  and  respectable  fiMrmer.  the  rate  of  one  million  of  aaes  an- 
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iraallf.  Hie  «Me  of  UtiswoiikL  be  fif- 
teen milKons  jeurij,  and  eerenty-ATe 
nillions  in  the  five  jefon* 

If  the  state  flhotud  borrow  the  se* 
▼entv-fiTe  mifiionB  at  four  par  cent, 
tiie  interest  wonM  be  three  millione ; 
to  this  tiie  rent  paid  for  the  land  would 
liave  to  be  adaed,  viz.  L.1^5OOj0OOi 
the  total  aiinual  charge  would  there* 
forebeL.M0O^0O0.  When  the  build- 
ings and  fences  shotild  be  completed, 
and  one-fourth  of  each  farm  should  be 
manured^  the  land  would  let  readily 
on  lease  for  fourteen  years,  at  ten  shilU 
luigs  per  acre ;  the  annual  receipts 
would  therefeEre  be  L.9,600,000 ;  for 
the  first  fourteen  years,  the  state  ^mdd 
have  to  pay  annu^y  L.S>000^000  more 
liuok  it  would  recdve. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  money 
expended  in  builaing  materials  and 
labour  would  immediately  return  back 
to  the  state  in  the  shape  of  duties. 
Etery  ten  acres  of  the  land  would  sup- 
port upon  them  at  least  one  soul ;  the 
wlidte  would  therefbre  support  half  a 
million  of  souls.  These  would  give 
employment  to  about  half  a  million 
more  souls  in  manufactures  and  trade. 
^e  land  would  therefore  really  give 
employment  to  a  million  of  people. 
If  these  people  at  present  draw  from 
the  poor  rates  and  cnarity  two  pounds 
per  annum  each,  the  eommunity  would 
be  relieved  from  as  great  a  burden  on 
the  one  hand,  as  it  would  have  imposed 
on  it  on  the  other.  If,  in  addition^ 
they  should  be  enabled  to  pay  two 
pounds  per  annum  more  of  taxes  each, 
the  community  would  gain  two  mil- 
lions annually. 

We  are  qmte  sure,  that  even  in  the 
first  fburteen  years  the  State  would 
gain,  and  not  lose.  The  expenditure 
would  swell  out  the  revenue,  and  di- 
minish the  poor  rates,  so  far  as  to  ren«« 
der  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  unne- 
eessary.  The  expenditure  of  only  ten 
millions  a-year,  in  building  and  fen- 
cing, would  have  a  wonderful  and  in- 
stantaneous effect  in  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  redundant  popular- 
lion.  Putting  aside  the  duties  whidi 
tiie  State  would  merely  pay  to  itself, 
the  chief  part  of  the  money  would  be 
expended  on  labour ;  most  of  the  ar- 
ttdes  bought  with  it,  would  be  from 
first  to  last  the  productions  of  this 
cxNintry.  It  would  at  once  set  to  work 
•h  immense  number  of  tibe  husbandry 
labooren  in  rearing  the  quiek  wood  and 
treaty  plaatiiig  them,  and  mildng  the 
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posu  tad  faila»  eatl^  tile  Yttiooi 
articles,- making  roads,  iec;  and  it 
would  likewise  set  to  work  an  immeme 
number  of  bridnnakersy  tilemakersy 
bricklayers,  joiners,  giatieft,  gkabaftid 
iron  manu^Mturers,  &c  &e.  It  would 
create  a  vast  mass  of  employmeot  iA 
every  part  of  the  country. 

If  any  mail  should  say  that  it  oug^t 
not  to  be  done,  because,  whatever  It 
might  add  to  the  Staters  income,  it 
would  add  two  millions  to  its  yearly 
expenditure,  we  would  disdain  to  hold 
with  him  any  argument.  If  this  coun- 
try, by  addmg  ten  millions  to  its  ex«> 
penditure,  could  add  fiftieen  millions 
to  its  income;  the  effect  of  this  wodM 
be,  not  to  raise,  but  to  reduce  its  tax« 
es.   Upon  this  we  stand. 

In  uie  second  fourteen  years,  the 
land  would  let  for  fifteen  shillbigs  per 
aere.  We  will,  however,  say,  l£at  on 
the  average  of  years  after  the  first 
fourteen,  it  would  let  fbr  the  remaiai* 
ing  forty-six  at  one  pound  per  acre. 
In  letting,  wMle  rack-reuts  ought  te 
be  avoided,  fair  and  full  ones  ot^t 
to  be  demanded.  ^ 

For  the  first  fourteen  years,  there^ 
fore,  the  State  would  have  to  pay  an^ 
nually  for  the  land  two  millions  move 
than  it  would  receive.  There  is,  how- 
ever, what  hi  our  judgment  amomits 
to  positive  proof,  that  it  would  re- 
ceive,  in  additional  duties  and  taxes, 
more  than  two  millions ;  and  that  it 
would  in  these  years  be  a  gainer.  In 
the  last  forty-six  years,  the  State 
would,  on  the  average  of  the  wMe 
period,  receive  annually  for  the  land 
five  millions,  while  it  would  oidv 
have  to  pay  four  millions  and  a  halt 
Here  would  be  a  direet  sinking  fund 
of  half  a  million  annually,  created  Ibr 
the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Assuming 
Uiat  the  land  would  convert  one  mil- 
lion of  paupers,  who  aro  now  In  rea- 
lity tax-reoeivers,  into  effloient  tax- 
payers, and  that  these  would  contri- 
bute three  pounds  each  per  annum,  a 
real  sinking  ftmd  would  be  created 
Of  L.3,500,000  yearly.  The  additional 
rent  pdd  bv  the  State  would  be  chief- 
ly expended  in  consumption.  Aeooifd- 
ing  to  the  late  and  present  oondltiea 
of  the  money-market,  the  money  bw- 
rowed  would  be  that  whidb  could  not 
find  other  employment,  save  audi  as 
would  be  ndnous  both  to  its  ownera 
and  the  community.  Hie  bonowing 
of  the  money  would  have  a  wlMteome 
cflfeet  in  keqping  up  the  rate  of  into- 


l9Stt.2              1%^  Siirphu  Pop^kiw^  of  ih€  Umttd  Kiiif^  S6^ 

Mt  tiuougfa  the  oonntry  at  the  pn^  of  the  manuie  would  put  in  motion  a 

per  standard-^in  enabling  the  reano-  gigantic  mass  of  labour. 

tioQ  of  the  public  debt  to  be  made  on  The  tenants  should  be  exclusively 

betia  terme-Hln  checking  injurious  selected    ircnn   husbandry   servants, 

apecuktiona— and  in  adding  greatly  working  farmers,  and   the  sons  of 

to  the  incomes  of  a  vast  number  of  working   farmers,   having   sufficient 

money-lenders.    Upon  the  whole,  we  capital.    Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 

imafdne  that  the  real  annual  sinking  each  should  be  a  very  frugal^  indus- 

fund  would  not  be  much  less  than  trious  man;  and  that  his  being  ac« 

five  milliona.  oepted  as  a  tenant  would  occanon  a 

A  loan  of  this  kind  would  be  wholly  vacancy  fan  a  labourer  in  the  place  he 
diAsrent  from  a  war  loan.  The  latter  should  leave.  The  tenants  should  be 
is  nearly  all  annihilated  in  eonsump-  bound  to  the  best  systems  of  manage- 
tion  in  the  first  year,  and,  instead  of  ment ;  this  would  have  very  beneficial 
yielding  a  revenue  afterwards,  it  im-  effects  in  difiiinng  agricultural  know* 
poaea  a  heavy  harden.  Its  operation  ledge,  as  bad  systems  still  prevail  in 
»  not  to  create,  but  to  injure  the  many  parts  of  the  country. 
means  of  its  repayment  When  it  is  The  whole  should  be  confided  to  a 
repaid,  an  investment  for  money  to  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  borrowed 
ita  amount  is  destroyed  in  a  country  money  should  be  kept  separate  from 
having  an  excess  of  capital ;  its  re-  the  public  debt,  and  under  the  ma- 
payment  may  do  mighty  mischief  by  nagement  of  this  Board, 
producing  such  an  excess.  But  in  We  mean  what  we  have  said  as  no- 
such  a  loan  as  we  recommend,  the  thing  more  than  a  rough  and  hasty 
money,  instead  of  being  annihilated,  outline.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
woold  bs  preserved  and  greatly  in-  State  ought  to  take  five  millions  of 
creaaed  in  amount ;  it  w<mld  at  the  acres,  and  expend  seventy-five  mil- 
firat  create  the  means  for  paying  its  lions  of  money  ;  we  have  merely  ta- 
intereat ;  instead  of  being  a  public  ken  this  quantity  and  sum  to  reason 
bniden,  it  would  soon  form  a  source  from.  I^  however,  the  plan  were 
•  of  revenoe,  and  provide  the  means  for  carried  into  effect  on  a  very  small 
ita  rqiayment;  and  previously  to  its  scale,  it  would  yidd  very  little  bene- 
being  repaid,  it  woiud  create  an  in-  fit ;  and  this  applies  equally  to  the 
vestment  for  capital  to  far  moro  than  phm  of  emigration.  The  moving  pew- 
its amoont.  It  would  add  several  mU-  er  must  be  great  in  proportion  to  its 
lions  annually  to  the  income  of  the  work,  to  be  of  any  vidue ;  the  evil  is 
oommnnity  and  of  the  State  fi>r  ever,  gigantic,  therefore  the  means  for  re- 
It  would^  moreover,  increase  very  moving  it  must  be  dgantic  too,  to.  be' 
greatly  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  effectuaL  It  would  be  as  wise  to  sup- 
power  of  the  nation.  pose,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  few 
^  If  it  ahould  be  necessary  or  expe-  thousand  buckets  of  water  would  dry 
die&t,  the  leases  might  be  advantage-  the  Thames,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
oitsly  sold  after  the  first  few  years,  giving  of  employment  to  a  few  thou- 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt  sand  people  would  rid  us  of  redun- 
They  would  always  be  marketable,  dant  population. 
and  would  form  an  excellent  invest-  Now,  granting  that  the  State  would 
ment  to  capitalists.  expend  a  few  millions  more  than  it 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  would  receive  back  again  from  the 

State  to  manure  moro,  at  the  most,  routs  and  sale  of  leases— granting  that 

than  one»fonrth  of  each  farm  in  the  it  would  lose  in  this  respect  ten,  twen- 

firat  year;  it  might  afterwards  ma-  ty,  or  thirty  millions — ^it  would  still 

nuro  one-eighth  more  yearly,  until  it  be  upon  the  whole  a  mighty  gainer. 

ahoald  get  through  the  whole.    Ma-  If  it  could  buy  for  thirty  millions  pro- 

nure  of  one  kind  or  another  might  be  fitable  emjployment  for  an  additional 

Mocaxed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  million  of  mhabitants,  and  all  the  ro- 

Mnea  fiorm  an  excellent  manure  for  venue,  trade,  power,  &c.  which  tiiiese 

^^t  land  ;  and  immftnaft  quantities  of  inhabitants  would  yield  it,  for  ever,  it 

tfiese  have,  of  late  yeara,  been  import-  would  make  a  most  beneficial  bargi^. 

ed  from  some  foreign  countries.   They  We  must  now  say  something  to 

could  be  procured  to  almost  any  ex-  prevent  the  simple  nonsense  toucning 

tent   in   London,  and   other    large  the  pernicious  effi^cta  of  cultivating 

places.    The  collecting  and  carrying  poor  lands  from  being  thrown  iq  our 
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faces.  In  what  we  have  said  of  rent^ 
we  have  spoken  on  the  asstimption 
that  corn  will  fetch  the  prices  which 
Ministers^  in  their  new  plan,  caU  re- 
munerating ones.*  Whether  this 
.  plan  will  do  what  its  parents  assert, 
nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  it 
is  laid  down,  that  the  occupiers  of  our 
best  and  average  land  ought  to  obtain 
certain  prices ;  and  if  these  prices  can 
be  obtained^  the  poor  land  which  we 
advise  to  be  cultivated,  will  pay  the 
rent  we  have  named.  What  we  re- 
commend would  therefore  produce  no 
rise  of  prices. 

But  then  it  is  said^  that  if  the  sur- 
plus inhabitanta  be  sent  to  the  Colo- 
nies, they  will  be  fixed  upon  land  of 
"  the  first  quality."  A  report  drawn 
up  by  a  pupil  of  Mr  M'CuUoch  must 
01  necessity  be  hugely  scientific,  and 
the  Eougration  one  takes  especial  care 
to  announce  that  the  Colonial  land  is 
^"  the  first  quality."  Common  peo- 
ple will  perhaps  smile  to  find  the  land 
of  our  North  American  possessions  so 
characterised.  Granting  that  the  Co- 
lonial land  is  of  ''  the  first  quality," 
where  is  the  proof  that  the  culture  of 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  oc- 
cupier, than  the  culture  of  our  light 
land  at  home  in  the  way  we  have 
named  ?  Grood  land  is  not  all  that  a 
farmer  needs ;  he  wants  a  good  mar- 
ket likewise.  The  one  is  of  small 
worth  to  him  without  the  other. 

Now^  what  will  this  Colonial  land 
of  "  the  first  quality  "  produce  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  appended  to 
the  report,  it  will  yield  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
when  first  cultivated.  It  will  only 
yield  so  much  as  this  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  afterwards  it  will 
only  yield — what?  twenty,  sixteen, 
and  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ! 
Land  like  this  is  gravely  stated  to  be 
of ''  the  first  quality,"  not  only  by  re- 
view and  newspaper  writers,  but  ac- 
tually by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons ! 

The  light  land  at  home,  which  we 
recommend  to  be  cultivated,  will^  at 
the  first,  after  being  manured  as  we 
have  said,  yield  ten  or  twelve  bu^els 
of  wheat  per  acre ;  it  will  keep  rising 
in  fertility,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it 
will  yield  sixteen  busnels.  Such  a 
crop  is  called  a  poor  one  in  this  coun- 


try. In  r^rd  to  barley  and  oati,  it 
will  yield  at  the  first  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  bushels — ^nearly  as  much 
as  the  Colonial  land  yields.  Thia  land, 
on  an  average  of  the  first  seven  years, 
will  yield  quite  as  much  eora  as  the 
Colonial  land  of  ''  the  first  quality," 
and  afterwards  it  will  yield  oonsidero 
ably  more. 

Assun/Ing  that  this  land  would  only 
yield  half  as  much  com  as  the  Colonial 
land,  how  would  matters  stand  with 
the  farmer  in  regard  to  profitable  cul- 
ture ? — He  wotud  have  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  for  labour  in  the  Colo- 
nies as  at  home — ^many  articles  that 
he  would  have  to  buy  would  be  mndi 
dearer  in  the  Colonies  than  at  home. 
He  would  obtain  twice  as  much  for 
his  com  at  home,  as  in  the  Colonies. 
He  would  be  able  to  sell  various  agri- 
ctdfural  productions  at  home,  whidi 
he  could  scarcely  sell  at  all  in  the  Co- 
lonies. Difierenoe  of  climate  woold 
give  him  several  advantages  at  home 
which  he  woifckl  not  possess  in  the  Co- 
lonies. The  diff^nce  in  r^;ard  to 
farm-stead,  roads,  circulating  mednun, 
markets,  fences,  &c  would  be  very 
greatly  in  fiivour  of  home.  If  the  Co- 
lonial land  would  yield  twice  as  mudi 
com  as  the  home  land,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  him  to  cultivate  the 
latter  at  the  rent  we  have  stated,  than 
the  former  at  no  rent  whatever* 

With  r^ard^to  the  State,  it  woold 
be  able  to  buy  com— looking  at  all  de- 
scriptions as  a  whole— at  as  low  a  price 
of  the  cultivator  of  the  bad  land  at 
home,  as  of  the  cultivator  of  the  Colo- 
nial land  of  "  the  first  quality." 

The  Emigration  Report  estimates 
that  emigrants  eould  be  conveyed  to 
Canada  at  the  cost  of  twenty  pounds 
each.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  oon- 
yeying  100,000  would  be  9,000,000. 
The  chief  part  of  this  sum  would 
be  expended  in  the  colony  in  a  way 
that  would  put  only  a  very  little  la- 
bour in  motion  in  this  country.  For 
several  years,  the  emigrants  would 
buy  very  few  British  goods;  they 
would  have  very  little  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  they  would  buy  cottons  and 
various  other  goods  of  the  United 
States.  We  doubt  greatly  whether  this 
would  bring  into  regular  emf^yment 
at  home  so  many  as  five  thousand 
people.    We  will,  however,  suppose 


*  This  plan,  a  very  ruinous  one  in  our  judgment,  we  shall  examine  on  an  early 
occasion,  if  it  be  carried. 
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tfaat  the  MndiBg  awiy  of  100,000 
would  give  employment  to  6000  more 
at  home,  and  would  take  105^000  from 
the  icdnodaut  population. 

Suppoae  that  two  millions  ahould  be 
expended  at  home  in  the  way  we  have 
stated,  and  that  half  of  it  should  be 
expended  in  labour.  This  would  give 
bread  for  twelve  months  to  more  Uian 
110,000  soulsy  including  the  workmen 
and  their  families.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months^  about  133,000  acres 
would  be  prepsjred  by  it,  which  would 
give  permanent  emplojrment  to  about 
S7,000  souls,  assuming  each  acre  to 
employ  one  soul  upon  it,  and  another 
in  trade  and  manuftctnres.  For  the 
^rst  jear  the  two  modes  would  take 
about  the  same  number  from  the  ex- 
cess of  populations  afterwards  the 
emigration  plan  would  reduce  it  by 
103,000,  while  the  other  would  only 
reduce  it  by  87,000.  But  then,  by  the 
former  plan,  scarcely  any  of  the 
1^2,000,000  would  flow  back  into  the 
■Kxdiequer,  by  the  latter  one,  a  very 
large  part  would  so  flow  back — ^by  the 
IbiiaKer,  only  5000  would  be  added  to 
oar  productive  inhabitants  at  hom^ 
by  the  latter  87,000  would  be  so  add- 
•ea — the  former  would  perhaps  only 
4idd  one^fif^h  to  trade  and  revenue  of 
-what  would  be  added  by  the  other — 
the  emigrants  might  become  aliens 
and  enemies  in  a  few  years,  the  people 
at  home  would  be  our  own  for  ever-*- 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  emigrants 
might  become  what  we  have  said,  in 
forty  or  thirty  years,  in  which  case  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Ii.8,000,000 
•would  never  be  repaid ;  but  repayment 
from  the  land  at  home  would  be  m 
.certainty. 

The  Report  goes  on  the  ground  that 
I1.8O  would  remove  a  family,  consist- 
ing of  father,  mother,  and  two  child- 
ren, to  Canada;  and  that  this  sum 
coiUd  be  borrowed  on  annuity  of  L.3, 
10s.  9d.  for  sixty  years,  taking  the 
interest  at  four  per  cent.  For  the  first 
seven  years  this  annuity  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  public,  and  afterwards  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  emigrant  will  pay  it : 
the  public  ia  not  to  pay  it  from  the 
taxes,  but  it  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
poor  rates,  «r  firom  a  rate  laid  on  land. 
It  must  therefore  for  seven  years  ope- 
rate as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  commu- 
fiity,  and  in  a  most  unequal  manner. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
saying  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Colonies.  Of  the  immense  com« 
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mercial  and  political  worth  of  the 
North  American  ones,  we  are  as  sen- 
sible ss  any  one ;  and  we  would  go 
farther  perhaps  than  the  Government 
to  benent  them.  But  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  the  mother  ceuntry^we 
cannot  consent  for  the  land  at  home 
to  be  waste,  that  the  waste  land  of 
the  Colonies  may  be  cultivated.  For 
the  sake  of  trade  and  maniufactures, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonies  them- 
selves, we  would  make  the  agricultu- 
rists at  home  as  numerous  and  rich  as 
possible.  We  would  keep  the  body 
proportioned  to  the  limbs.  We  are 
duly  sensible  that  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  have  a  powerful  population  in 
the  Cansdas ;  but  we  are  also  sensible 
that  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  this 
population  should  be  well-sJfected, 
and  should  be  duly  proportioned  in 
power  to  the  population  of  the  mother 
country.  Were  the  Government  to 
buy  of  the  Canadas  timber  to  the 
value  of  a  million  or  two  annually  for 
building  and  fencing,  they  would,  we 
think,  profit  infinitely  more  from  this 
in  riches  and  trade,  than  from  the 
gaining  of  one  hundred  thousand  new 
inhabitants,  when  their  market  is  al- 
most destroyed. 

We  would  recommend  what  we 
have  said,  as  the  leading  plan  for  re- 
moving the  excess  of  population ;  and 
we  woald  recommend  emigration  on 
a  large  scale  from  Ireland  as  a  subsi- 
diary one.  Ireland  is  the  great  per- 
manent source  of  the  excess  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom ;  her  surplus 
inhabitants  continually  stream  mto 
England  and  Scotland,  not  upon  par- 
ticular points  as  they  did  formerly, 
but  upon  every  point.  Towns  and 
districts  now  abound  with  them,  in 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
unknown.  Our  villages  always  con- 
tain about  the  same  quantity  of  em- 
ployment, and,  when  things  are  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  regularly  throw 
off  their  increase  of  population  upon 
the  towns.  Their  increase  is  now 
chained  to  them  by  the  influx  of  Irish 
labourers ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  latter  at  particular  seasons  seize  a 
portion  of  the  employment  tliey  fur- 
nish. London,  from  the  immense 
mass  of  labourers  it  employs,  and  the 
comparatively  few  whom  it  breeds, 
ought  to  be  the  great  absorbing  point 
to  the  counties  around  it;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  it  is  the  great  absorbing 
point  to  Ireland.    If  a  man  will  only 
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look  at  the  vast  numbers  of  Irish  who 
are  now  employed  in  London^  not  only 
as  bricklayers  labourers,  but  as  la- 
bourers of  almost  all  descriptions ;  be 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
villages  of  Kent,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties, are  oppressively  over-peopled. 
The  Irish  labourers  not  only  under- 
sell the  English  ones,  but  the^  drive 
them  out  of  the  market  by  their  tur- 
bulence ;  their  characters  are  so  dis* 
oordant  that  they  cannot  be  blended 
together  as  equals.  If  measures  be 
not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  lower  of 
the  working  orders  in  all  our  towns 
will  soon  be  almost  exclusively  Irish. 
We  think  this  would  be  on  many  ac- 
counts a  mighty  public  calamity.  The 
people  of  Ireland  occasionally  give 
themselves  a  most  magnificent  and 
finished  character,  but  we  are  not  so 
credulous  on  the  point  as  some  of  our 
countrymen.  We  call  them  a  fine 
people,  but  not  a  perfect  people.  We 
think  the  Irish  character  combines 
various  great  qualities,  vrith  a  certain 
number  of  bad  ones— that  its  perfec- 
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former-^nd  then  botli  ttay  be-i«« 
lieved  firom  redundant  population. 

Some  estimate  tiiat  one-tfaiid»  and 
others  that  one  million  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  no  employment.  If 
the  precise  number  cannot  be  aeesbi 
rately  known,  it  la  abundantly  certain 
that  it  is  exceedinglv  great,  and  that  k 
can  only  be  effectually  reduced  by  ▼^"T 
gigantic  means.  These  meana  siioola 
not  be  spread  over  a  long  cooraeof 
time,  but  they  should  do  their  wnk 
in  a  year,  or  a  couple  of  years.^  As- 
suming this  excess  to  be  one  milHon, 
if  this  million  could  be  rumored  in 
one  year,  it  would  poadbly  place  iim 
population  in  a  state  to  provide  em« 
ployment  for  its  increase  for  a  kng 
time  to  come.  But  if  this  millioB 
were  removed  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  thousand  yeadj,  the 
increase  of  population  would  go  far  ti^ 
wards  balancing  the  number  removed ; 
and  during  the  term,  and  at  its  end, 
the  excess  would  be  almost  as  great  as 
ever.  The  expenditure  of  ten  miU 
lions  in  one  year,  would  be,  in  onr 
tions  are  blended  with  a  sufficiency  of    judgment,  infinitely  more  efficadoos, 


defects — that  the  shades  of  the  picture 
are  quite  as  dark  as  the  hgnts  are 
brilliant  We  liave  only  to  look  at 
the  peculiar  crimes  which  stain  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  sentiments  continu- 
ally put  forth  by  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  to  be  convinced 
lliat,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
his  head,  the  Irishman's  heart  would 
admit  of  very  great  improvement. 
We  speak  plainly,  but  those  are  not 
the  worst  friends  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land who  place  their  fiiults  frankly  be- 
fore them.  We  imagine  that  a  large 
dash  of  English  and  Scottish  blood 
would  greatiy  improve  the  Irish  cha- 
racter; but  we  are  by  no  means  sure, 
that  a  large  dash  of  Irish  blood  would 
improve  in  the  least  the  English  or 
Scottish  character. 

We  doubt  much  whether  England 
and  Scotland  would  have  any  rraun- 
dancy  of  population  worth  mention- 
ing, if  all  the  Irish  families  they  con- 
tain were  at  once  taken  out  of  them. 
It  would  be  idle  to  ship  their  surplus 
inhabitants  for  the  Colonies  on  the  one 
hand,  if  measures  were  not  taken-  to 
prevent  the  vacancies  from  being  filled 
m  by  Irish  emigrants  on  the  oiher. 
These  measures  should  be  such  as 
would  remove  Ireland's  excess.  Dry 
up  the  spring — prevent  emigration  iiito 
England  and  Scotland,  parUcularly  the 


than  die  expenditure  of  twenty  mil- 
lions in  ten  jears  would  be,  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  yearly.  Suppose 
one  of  the  villages  of  Kent  has  ten 
surplus  families ;  if  the  ten  be  sent 
away  at  once,  the  population  of  this 
village  may  aflterwaras  be  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive.  But  if  only 
one  family  be  sent  away  in  a  year, 
this  will  be  so  far  from  removing  the 
evil,  that  it  will  not  prevent  it  fnm 
increasing. 

Government  ought,  we  think,  to 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
number  of  the  redundant  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  It  ought  to  emplo]^  as 
many  of  them  as  practicable,  in  bring- 
ing the  bogs  and  other  waste  land  into 
culture.  If  a  large  number  eoold  be 
settled  upon  this  land  in  the  way  we 
have  stated,  it  would  yield  incalculable 
benefit.  They  would  be  entirdy  un- 
der the  control  of  Government,  and 
through  them  the  deplorable  want  of 
agricultural  knowledge  which  pvevaQs 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  could  be 
supplied :  mey  could  be  used  as  in- 
struments of  dviliiation,  and  as  the 
means  of  p'eserving  peace  and  order. 
The  remainder  ought  to  be  shipped  off 
to  the  Colonies.  All  this  ou^t  to  be 
done  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Ten  or  twenty  miUionsexpendedtn  litis 
manner  in  one  year  or  two  years,  wonU^ 
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ivetiiittkj«>i»  Kmurds  freeing  Iielaiid 
estiielj  fima  exoen  of  population* 
Sfcry  man  whoee  heart  is  of  the  right 
kind  will  admit,  when  he  looks  at  the 
resources  of  this  empire,  that  if  twenty 
millimift— 4iav  fifty  millions — ^would 
remove  the  harbarism,  penury,  and 
wretehedneas  of  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
they  ought  to  be  expended,  even 
thoHgh  the  Bom  should  be  a  dad  loss 
to  the  State.  Bat  an  expenditure  which 
ahould  have  this  efiSict,  would  in  a 
vary  few  yem  throw  its  amount  into 
the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 

It  however  seems  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  that  Govern- 
ment expects  the  removal  of  two  hun« 
dred  thousandsouls  from  Ireland  will 
fine  it  from  exceis  of  population*  If 
Botfiing  be  done  beyond  this,  we  are 
petty  sore  that  the  evil  will  be  verv 
little  diminished;  it  wiU  not  do  mucn 
move  than  take  away  twelve  or  eight- 
een  months' increase  of  population.  If 
5850,000  souls,  including  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  kbouren,  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  waste  land  as 
we  have  stated,  and  if  850,000  more 
were  sent  to  the  Colonies,  this  might 
raise  w^ges  generally,  and  promote 
consumption  so  much,  as  to  odl  into 
employment  frran  three  to  five  hund- 
red thousand  more  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Measures  tbat  would  do 
this  would,  we  think,  be  barely  pro- 
portioned in  magnitude  to  their  lead- 
ing olrject. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
introduction  of  British  capital  into 
Ireland,  to  establish  or  multiply  ma- 
nufiMtories*  Now,  if  a  few  muhons  of 
«udi  capital  were  sent  there  to  be  em* 
ployed  m  the  manu&cture  of  woollens, 
cottons,  linens.  See*,  where  would  the 
manufscturers  find  a  market  ?  Could 
they  find  one  abroad?  No.  Could  tbey 
create  one  at  home?  No.  Is  it  the 
want  of  capital  that  prevents  the  ma- 
nufiu:tures  of  Ireland  from  extending 
themselves  ?  No ;  it  is  the  want  of 
buyers.  Baise  wi^;es  throughout  Ire- 
land to  the  proper  standard — ^plaoe  the 
whicAe  lurienltural  body  in  competence 
-—give  the  Irish  people  the  means  of 
consuming  manuxactui«B-^nd  then, 
but  not  before,  manufactures  will 
flourish— -then,  butnot  before,  British 
o^ital  vrill  be  able  to  find  profitable 
employment  in  Irdand,  and  will  flow 
into  it.  This  would  provide  both  a 
home  naarket  and  a  forei^  one ;  and 
the  introduction  of  cuutal  without 
either  would  only  produce  mischief. 
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If  new  cotton  and  woollen  wmw^ifpi^ 
torles  were  established  in  those  agri* 
cultural  counties  of  England  in  which 
population  is  excessive,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  They  would  add 
most  permdcusly  to  the  trriuting  gim 
of  manufactures :  they  would  render 
still  more  wretched  the  condition  of 
our  manufacturing  population,  and 
they  would  throw  more  labour  out  of 
employment  on  one  hand  than  they 
comd  employ  on  the  other.  Manufao- 
torles  in  Ireland,  ss  in  England,  are 
already  more  numerous  uum  they 
ought  to  be* 

When  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  thus 
terminated,  the  surplus  inhabitants  of 
the  two  latter  might,  we  think,  be 
nearly  all  employed  in  preparing  ^ 
waste  land.  An  emigration,  however, 
at  the  first  might  be  made  from  both, 
if  deemed  necessary. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  favour 
of  employing  the  idle  part  of  the  po- 
pulation in  trenching.  Trenchmg 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  some 
lands,  and  to  others  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  In  cases  where  it  would 
be  advantageous,  and  where  the  tenant 
should  be  prevented  by  poverty  from 
resorting  to  it,  an  Agricultural  Board 
might  advance  the  money,  to  be  repaid 
afterwards  by  small  annual  instal- 
ments. 

In  venr  many  cases  the  present  oc- 
cupier of^poor  land  would  dadly  buy 
manure,  but  cannot,  from  the  want  of 
money.  If  the  Board  would  buy  ma« 
nure  for  him,  he  would  fetch  it  with 
his  own  team,  and  the  cost  in  this 
way  would  often  not  exceed,  four  or 
five  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  Board 
should  manure  twenty  acres  for  him, 
at  the  cost  of  five  pounds  per  acre, 
the  whole  cost  would  be  one  nundred 
pounds ;  and  the  two  first  crops  would 
commonly  return  him  a  great  part  of 
the  money.  He  might  pay  off  the 
debt  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum  with  interest.  His  land- 
lord might  join  him  in  giving  security 
for  the  debt. 

In  many  cases  onlv  the  good  land 
of  a  &rm  is  properly  encloeed ;  the 
farm  contains  a  large  portion  of  light 
land  likewise,  which  is  merely  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring-fence,  or  which,  at 
the  best,  is  cut  into  very  large  fields. 
If  this  light  land  were  properly  en- 
closed, the  tenant,  at  his  own  cost, 
would  bring  it  into  regular  culture ; 
but  from  the  want  of  this,  he  crops  it 
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very  Htde,  and  makes  no  endeavour 
to  improYe  it.  Want'  of  money  pre« 
▼ents  the  landlord  from  forming  the 
necessary  fences.  In  such  cases  the 
Board  might  ^vance  the  money >  and 
it  could  easily  make  arrangements 
with  the  landlord  for  repayment. 

The  difiicidty  of  providing  employ- 
ment of  any  kind  for  the  able-hodied 
paupers  of  towns^  is  at  nresent  a  gi- 
gantic evil^  for  which  tne  manuring 
of  our  hght  soils  would  provide  an 
excellent  remedy.  The  collecting  of 
bones^  dung,  &c  by  house-row,  is 
work  which  could  he  performed  by 
people  of  any  calling,  and  of  almost 
any  age;  and  the  paupers  might  ))e 
paid  by  weight,  or  quantity,  of  what 
thev  snould  collect,  to  compel  them 
to  oe  industrious.  The  digging  and 
•leading  of  soil  to  temper  the  richer 
dung  with,  would  employ  much  la- 
bour. At  some  large  places  which  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land 
needing  their  manure,  the  Board  might 
provide  teams,  and  employ  the  pau- 
pers to  convey  the  manure  eight  or 
ten  miles  into  the  country,  for  the 
convenience  of  country  buyers.  If  the 
oook  of  every  family,  from  the  labour- 
's wife  upwards,  could  make  three- 
roe  or  sixpence  weekly,  by  selling 
^  weight  her  bones,  waste  parts  of 
meaty  fat,  &c.,  die  would  carefully 
preserve  the  whole ;  and  many  town 
paupers  would  prefer  the  collecting 
of  such  things,  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hundred  weight,  to  the  receiving  of  a 
pittance  from  the  parish  for  doing 
nothing. 

A  general  Indosure  Act  might  be 
highly  beneficial 

Once  more  we  say,  we  recommend 
nothing  that  would  raise  the  prices  of 
com  above  those  which  Ministers  in 
their  new  plan  call  remunerating  ones. 
If  our  waste  and  light  lands  were  pre- 
pared as  we  have  said,  tliey  could  for 
ever  afterwards  be  profitably  cultiva- 
ted at  such  prices.  There  is  this  very 
^reat  difference  between  such  lands, 
«nd  the  good  lands  of  the  Colonics— 
The  latter  yield  good  crops  when  first 
taken  out,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  they  rapidly  fall  off  in  fer- 
tility, and  nothing  can  prevent  it. 
The  case  is  the  same  at  home  with  old 
grass  land  of  good  quality.  But,  in 
ceneral,  our  light  lands  keep  r^u- 
larly  rising  in  fertility  from  the  first, 
witn  proper  management.  In  the  Co- 
lonieR,  bad  markets  and  prices  will 


not  enable  the  land  to  keep  upon  it 
the  live  stock  and  labour  essential  for 
preserving  its  fertility  from  dimimi. 
tion:  but,  in  this  country,  markets 
and  prices  enable  the  light  land  to 
keep  upon  it  live  stock,  and  labour 
sufficienUy  to  keep  adding  to  its  fer- 
tility. We,  of  course,  ^eak  on  the 
assumption,  that  prices  will  eontimie 
to  be  what  Ministers  call  remunera- 
ting ones.  Whatwe  recommend,  would 
form  the  best  security  that  could  be 
devised  for  preventing  prices  from  be- 
ing perniciously  high  in  years  of  acar«» 
dty. 

The  great  object  Uiat  Ministers  have 
in  view,  is  the  extension  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  We  are  quite  as  anxi- 
ous to  promote  this  object  as  they  are ; 
but  we  are  very  sure,  that  it  is  as  pos- 
aible  for  diem  to  perch  themselves 
upon  the  sun,  and  reverse  the  whole 
planetary  system,  as  to  extend  trade 
and  manufactures  by  the  contracting 
and  impoverishing  of  agriculture.  You 
may,  without  raising  prices  above  re- 
munerating ones,  add  half  a  million 
or  a  million  to  your  agricultural  inha- 
bitants— you  may  by  Uiis  add  as  mudi 
to  your  trade  and  manufactures,  as 
would  be  added  to  them  by  from  ^ve 
to  ten  millions  of  new  foreign  custo- 
mers—>and  you  have  no  other  means 
of  extending  your  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Foreign  markets  are  narrow- 
ing themselves  to  you ;  and,  do  what 
you  will,  they  will  in  the  aggregate 
continue  to  do  so.  If  the  depriving  of 
«  considerable  portion  of  your  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  agricultural  inhab- 
itants wholly  of  income,  and  the  plun- 
ging of  the  remainder  into  poiuiy 
and  distress,  would  extend  your  trade 
and  manufactures,  we  would  protest 
against  it,  as  the  foulest  crime  that 
human  depravity  could  commit—- we 
would  say,  that  the  lightnings  of  hea* 
Tcn  could  not  slumber  over  the  per- 
petrators of  such  a  crime,  amidst  the 
sufferings  of  these  millions ;  but  mad- 
ness— idiotcy — ^must  know,  that  this 
could  have  no  other  effect  on  trade 
and  manufkctures,  than  to  involve 
them  in  ruin. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  recommend  a 
very  large  expenditure,  our  reply  is, 
that  we  merely  wish  for  an  expendi- 
ture that  will  accomplish  its  objects. 
An  expenditure  that  would  merely  pre- 
vent the  evil  from  increasing  would  ac- 
complish comparatively  nothing ;  we 
wish  for  one  that  would  remove  the 
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eril.  A  rery  Urge  expenditure  nade 
In  two  or  three  years,  would  accomplish 
ftr  more  than  one  of  twice  or  three 
times  its  amount  made  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  If  twenty  millions  were  attnu- 
ally  expended  for  five  years,  this  would 
be  no  more  than  was  occasionally  ex- 
pended during  the  war:  tliis  money 
would  provide  for  its  own  repayment ; 
that  expended  in  war  was  lost. 

If,  however,  nothing  will  be  oon- 
aented  to  but  Emigration,  in  Heayen's 
name!  let  it  proceed,  and  let  the  star- 
▼ingpart  of  our  population  be  sent  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  some  parts  of 
the  Bmigration  plan  we  have  strong  ob- 
jections, and  we  may  perhaps  return  to 
the  flubject.  We  oislike  the  idea  of 
sending  away  parish  children,  or  chil- 
ten  of  any  end,  without  their  parents. 
It  is  a  savage  and  abominable  one. 
MHiere  is  the  security  to  be  found  that 
these  diildbren  will  be  treated  with  pro- 
per faamaiily  by  their  cohmial  mas- 
tefs?  We  observe  with  indignation  and 
shame  that  the  Report  notices,  with 
great  complacency,  a  proposition  made 
by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  on  the  part  of  some 
Colombian  Association,  to  send  emi- 
grants to  Colombia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  climate  are  to  be  sent  to  toil  in 
a  ooontry  which  produces,  among  other 
diings,  sugar  and  cotton — ^a  country 
of  detni-barbarians  detesting  the  very 
nameoffore^ners-— a  country  in  which, 
if  Protestants,  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed administer,  a  place  of  worship, 
or  any  of  the  outward  observances  of 
thebr  religion  I  Why  not  send  them  at 
once  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  ?  The 
idea  of  sending  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  a  land  like  this,  and 
to  tymnnv  like  this,  was  worthy  of  the 
Knight  of  Southwark ;  but  that  it  was 
not  iadignantly  spuhied  out  of  Farlta- 


ment,  is  a  matter  of  national  degrada* 
tion. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  assumption 
that  agricultural  produce  will  conti« 
nue  at  those  prices  which  Ministers 
call  remunerating  ones.  We  must 
now  say,  that  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  new  com  law  will  be  so  fieur 
firom  yielding  such  prices,  that  it  will 
soon  plunge  agriculture  into  ruin. 

Ministers  say,  that  our  farmers 
cannot  grow  wheat  for  less  than  60s. 
per  quarter;  of  course,  when  the 
price  is  lower,  the  farmers  will  keep 
their  wheat  from  market  to  the  nU 
most  in  their  power.  No  sooner  shidl 
the  price  rise  to  608. — to  what  they 
ought  to  receive,  and  what  will  in- 
duce them  to  sell  freely — than  foreign 
wheat,  from  most  parts  of  the  world, 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  market  at  a 
profit  Yet;  forsooth,  this  foreign 
wheat  will  have  no  other  effect  l^n 
to  keep  prices  from  rising!  Tliere 
will  soon  be  neariy  a  million  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  wheat  in  bond  in  this 
country.  As  soon  as  the  average  price 
shall  rise  to  60s. — and  the  nolders 
can  so  raise  it  at  pleasure— the  whole 
of  this  wheat  will  be  deared  in  a  sin« 
gle  week,  if  th^re  be  a  probability 
that  prices  will  recede.  This  wheat, 
when  thus  cleared,  will  be  upon  the 
market  exactly  the  same  as  Englidi 
wheat ;  and  can  any  man  in  his  sen- 
ses believe,  that  such  a  quantity,  aid- 
ed as  it  will  be  in  a  few  months  by 
the  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
small  notes  of  country  banks,  will  not 
bring  wheat  down  to  40s.  by  Christ- 
mas, if  the  next  crop  be  an  average 
one? 

It  would  be  very  odd,  if  the  pa- 
rents of  such  a  law  did  not  scon  at 
"  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 
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Where  yellew  fields  unspoird^  and  paatuzes  gneo. 
Mottled  with  herdi  and  floclu,  who  crop  secuie 
Their  native  herbage,  nor  have  ever  known 
A  stranger's  stall,  smile  gladly.   . 
See  through  its  tufted  alleys  to  Heaven's  roof 
The  curling  smoke  of  quiet  dwellings  rise. 

Joanna  Bailue. 

Tri  stately  Homes  of  EnglaBd^ 

How  beautiful  they  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ! 
The  deer  across  their  green-sward  bound. 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam  ; 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  hearths  by  night  ^ 

Wliat  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told  ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  gbrious  page  of  ol£ 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  f 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  throuffh  their  woods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time. 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 

The  Cottage-Homes  of  England ! 

By  thousands,  on  her  plains. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet- fanes.  ' 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep. 

Each  fi'om  its  nook  of  leaves. 
And  fearless  there  Uiey  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England ! 

Long,  long,  in-Jiut  and  hul. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd. 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  grovcsj 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loTcs 

Its  Country  and  its  God  ! 

F.  H. 
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In  a  mMteily  artide 
ed  in  one  ^J^  l^te  Nmnben/uDder 
ibehetd  ^  Shippingliderestt  y<m  lw?e 
uiinndhnerted  with  just  aererity  on  the 
oommefcial  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, as  it  aflfeets,  or  is  certain 
to  tSSscty  the  naval  resources  of  the 
ooontry;  and.  While  you  notice  the 
progress  in  scientific  knowledge  whidi 
the  nation  has,  within  these  few  yearSy 
made,  yon,  at  the  same  time,  expose 
the  pernicious  consequences  wnidi 
mnst  inevitably  result  from  heedless 
and  ineonsiderate  innovation.  In  short, 
yon  are  the  dedared  antagonist  of  the 
modem  School  of  LiberaUam,  as  it 
is  called;  and,  in  mattera  touching 
the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
yon  reffoA  fitcts  as  preferable  to  the- 
ories, and  hold  that  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience are  a  safer  and  surer  guide 
than  the  conceits  and  paradoxes  at 
pment  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Philosophy. 

But  thoodi  you  are  the  enemy  of 
experimental  Innovaticm,  you  are  also 
the  friend  of  real  Improvement ;  and 
however  mudi  yon  may  condemn  some 
or  all  of  theduu^gea  that  have  recent- 
ly taken  place,  your  uniform,  practice 
haa  been  to  recommend  whatever  can 
be  established  by  souod  reason  and 
argoment  to  be  condudve  to  the  safety 
anl  praqperi^  of  the  countrr.  It  is  no- 
on this  principle  that  we  omsr  you  tne 
following  observations  and  statementa 
rejecting  Stiam  Navigation,  and 
the  dianges  to  whidi  it  must>  sooner  or 
later,  lead  in  the  system  of  navd  war- 
fere.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
of  early  education,  and  the  pride  natu- 
ral to  every  Englishman  on  consider- 
ing what  the  valour  of  our  seamen, 
under  the  present  8;fstem,  has  aclue- 
ved,  we  have  been  irresistibly  led  to 
believe,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
British  navy,  in  actual  eonflict,  is  not 
to  be  maintained  by  the  means  hither- 
to so  efficaciously  employed ;  and  aa 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  dec^t  im- 
portance to  the  security  and  wdfiure  of 
the  nation,  we  fed  a  correspon^Ung 
anxiety  to  lay  the  grounds  of  our  con- 
viction befeie  the  puUic. 

It  is  not  onr  intention  to  anhnadvert 
vpon,  or  throw  out  any  reflections 
sgsinattbenaval  experiments  whichare 
nowsoxeakiidypHnaed.  Ontlieoon^ 
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traiT,  it  has  afferded  us  the  most  un- 
quatiiledsatisfection,  to  see  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  naval  adminis- 
tration exerting  themsdves  in  so  land- 
able  a  pursuit  as  the  improvement  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  whidi  has  been  just- 
ly called  the  bulwark  of  Uie  Empire ; 
but  as  officers,  who  have,  during  the 
whde  of  the  kte  war,  faithfully  ser- 
ved our  King  and  country— we  fed 
oursdves  called  upon,  respectfully, but 
firmly,  to  state  our  opinions  on  a  sub- 

iect  whidi  we  bdieve  to  be  of  vitd 
mportance,  and  essentially  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Itmaybe 
proper  then,  first,  to  mention,  that  the 
wiitem  of  this  letter  have,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  made  it  their  business  both  to 
study  the  principles  and  nature  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  and  to  make  ffimy 
voyages  in  steam  vessels,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtduing  informal 
Hon  ;  and  therefore  their  opinions  are 
not  formed  on  hearsay  or  hypothe- 
sis, but  on  the  sound  Msb  of  practi- 
cd  and  theoreticd  knowledge.  We 
have  been  on  board  of  them  in  storms, 
and  in  all  ntuations :  and  have  po- 
ntivdy  ascertained  what  thdr  quali- 
ties are  of  every  description  ;  and  d- 
though  lUce  others,  who  have  looked 
fonmd  to  see  their  flags  displayed 
at  the  mast-head  of  a  first-rate,  we 
had  regarded  steam  vessels  aa  some- 
thing beneath  the  character  of  the 
British  Navy,  we  now  find  it  our  du- 
ty to  discara  these  selfish  prejudices, 
and  dedare  what  we  have  by  eiqperi- 
euce  found  to  be  the  truth. 

We  bdieve  no  person  conversant  with 
naval  tactics  wiU  dispute,  that  the  steam 
vessd  luui  in  vdodty  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  sailing  vessels,  under  every 
circumstance ;  it  must  therefore  be  ad.i 
mitted  that  die  can  obtdn  without  dif- 
culty  any  reloHve  pontion ;  and  also 
that  she  can  maintain  it  in  spite  of  her 
sailing  opponent.  The  steam  vessd, 
dependii^  on  only  one  element,  and 
being  moved  by  madiinery,  is  not 
impSed  in  her  vdodty  by  any  addi« 
tioual  we^ht,  added  to  strengthen  her 
cmstruction,  or  to  render  her  proof 
against  shot  at  a  particular  distance ; 
mile  shot  thrown  fix>m  her  at  thia 
distance  would  be  eflfectud  agunst  a 
sailkw  vessd,  which  cannot  be  so  nro* 
tected  wiUiout  iigury  to  her  sailing 
qudities.  We  have  ascertained  that 
steam  vOBsds  can  be  made  proof  against 
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■hot ;  and  thtt  even  the  paddles  can 
be  fully  protected ;  therefore,  the  ob« 
jection^  tuat  "  a  shot  in  the  boiler/' 
or  in  any  other  piirt  of  the  niachine- 
xy,  wonl^  disable  them»  in  completely 
cume  away,  and  thev  are  thus  render- 
ed  secure   from   damage,  whatever 
may  he  the  force  of  their  opponents. 
The  sailing  vessel  is  much  more  de- 
pendent on  trim  and  symmetry  of  con- 
struction, than  the  steam  vessel,  in 
which,  acting  by  momentum,  when 
once  put  in  motion ,  the  vis  inertics  is  in- 
creased by  hersolidity.  Theadvantages 
are  so  p^ectly  evidentand  undeniable, 
that  it  might  be  ftirly  asked.  Why  do 
not  all  naval  officers  agree  at  once  on 
this  important  subject  ?    But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason.  Offi- 
cers who  are  high  in  rank  do  not  like 
to  look  forward  to  this  apparently  un- 
'COfmfor  table  mode  of  warfare ;  and  they 
show  a  reluctance  to  study  a  new  sys- 
tem of  naval  tactics.  Theycannoteasily 
or  willingly  abandon  uie  near  pro- 
spect they  have  of  proudly  displaying 
their  flags  at  the  mast-head  of  a  first- 
xate  ship  of  war,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiftd  and  splendid  objects  in  the  world, 
and  when  compared,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, with  the  smoky  steamer — alas ! 
what  a  galling  humiliation !    Can  we 
expect  those  who  have  been  so  long 
pnjudiced  in  favour  of  a  system  which 
iias  led  the  nation  to  the  pinnacle  of 
g^ory,  and  who  have  no  opportunity, 
or  even  desire,  of  inquiring  into  the 
true  state  of  die  case,  shouM  at  once 
abandon  what  has  becai  dearest  to  their 
hearts  for  40  years  }  But  it  is  too  true 
—no  longer  can  the  British  First-rate 
Man-of-War  be  considered  the  Mo- 
iiarch  of  the  Ocean,  or  the  caUant 
Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Fleet,  pace  the  quarter* 
deck  of  such  a  ship,  even  in  security 
from  the  attack  of  a*  -little  steam 
ship  with  onlj  One  Oun  I    For  if  the 
steam-vessel  is  made  effectually  proof 
against  the  battery  of  her  opponent 
at  the  distance  of  600  yards,  and 
can  maintain  that  distance,  which  are 
£icts  now  beyond  a  doubt,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  sailing  ship  has 
one  gun  or  one  hundred,  since  they 
cannot  produce  any  serious  oonse- 

auences  to  the  assailants;  who,  on 
tie  contrary,  fire  in  security,  red-hot 
shot,  and  missiles  of  all  descriptions, 
ewerj  one  of  which  must  tell  on 
their  opponents,  and  eventoally  sink, 
or  oblige  the  ship,  which  may  verily 
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be  called  defenceleflS,  to  strike  her  oo* 
lours!  . 

Much  has   been  said  respectiDg 
the  comparative  safety  of  steam  vea- 
.  sels  in  stormy  weather ;  hut  it  is 
only  by  those  who  have  had  no  expe- 
rience, that  they  have  been  deenaed 
unsafe.    Those  who  have  had  prac- 
tice, and  also  every  unpr^udicea  sea- 
man, must  admit  that  the  superiority 
in  this  respect,  too,  is  most  decidedly 
in  their  favour.    Steam  vessele  baie 
at  all  times  precisely  the  masta  and 
aails,  which  every  seaman  would  wish 
to  have  in  a  stcarm ;  therefore,  they 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  always  pre- 
pared for  one.  They  cannot  upset  in  a 
squall,  or  be  sent  down  stem  foremost, 
by  being  taken  aback.    A  mistake, 
n^lect,  or  error  in  judgment,  whidi 
might  be  fatal  in  a  ship,  would  b^ 
in  a  steai^-vessel,  attended  with  no 
serious  consequences.    The  paddles, 
and  various  projections  from   their 
sides,  are  much  in  their  favour,  in- 
stead of  against  them,  as  generally 
supposed ;  for  by  breaking  the  wave 
before  it  reaches  the  ship,  it  is  rendoru 
ed  comparatively  harmless.  It  is  wdl 
known,  that  if  a  ship  were  surrounded 
with   Chevaux  ^de  Jrise,  she   would 
never  ship  a  s^,  because  it  would  al- 
ways be  broken  before  it  reached  the 
body  of  tlie  ship ;  for  it  is  only  when 
a  heavy  wihroken  billow  rolls  over  the 
j;unwale  in  an  estiire  mass,  that  there 
IS  any  danger.    The  top  branches  of 
a  common  fir-tree  will  hreak>  and 
render  harmless,  the  heaviest  wave 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    If  the  steam 
is  kept  moderately  applied  during  a 
gale  cf£  wind,  it  must  have  die  sa- 
lutary effect  of  keeping  the  ship's 
head  or  bow  in  the  easiest  position 
for  resisting  the  waves,  and  prevent 
her /aZ/nu^  0^  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sea,  whi(£  is  the  situation  of  great- 
est danger ;  therefore,  besides  making 
less  lee-way,  she  must  be  actually 
more  safe.    When  a  steun  vessel  is 
near  a  lee  shwe  at  the  commencement 
of  a  gale,  she  can  ply  directlj  in  the 
wind  s  eye,  and  ninety-nine  timea  out 
of  a  hundred,  get  into  a  position  of 
safety  at  a  distance 'from  the  aihotc^ 
or  perhape  into  a  harbour,  when  a 
Bailing  vessel  cannot  accomplish  either 
of  these  objects  before  ^e  is  overtax 
ken  by  the  storm ;  and  the  steam  ves- 
sel will  often  make  way  againatagale 
when  all  other  vessels  are  obliged  to 
bear  yp  or  lie  to.    We  were  on  ooard 


a<«ttUB  iMff  •"^  BMdtt  our  ptMMn^ 
iiiMii  Liyci^NMl  to  the  Lde  of  Mmd, 
dinetly  onioat  the  memorable  stonn 
which  did  ao  mwh  damage  to  the 
firaakwater  at  Plymonlh,  on  the  8Sd 
NoTomber,  1894.  It  haa  been  ad^ 
raneed  by  aame,  that  the  machmery  of 
the  Sleam-Engine  deacription  ia  lia* 
ble  to  get  out  of  order:  bat  at  thia 
aiiaea  |iri]ics|Mdly  from  inexperience 
ia  the  pnetieal  party  either  of  the  eon- 
atruetiaB  or  the  roanagementy  it  only 
ahowa  more  forcibly  Uie  neceaaity  ca 
opr  naval  men  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  aalject ;  and  ia  an« 
mer  powerfnl  reaaon  why  steam  na- 
vigation ahould  be^  in  preference, 
pnctiaed  and  encouraged,  that  the 
moat  adviaable  and  perfect  methoda, 
both  of  conatmction  and  uae,  might 
be  eataUiahed,  tanght,  and  under- 
atood,  by  thoae  "who  are  to  have  the 
naaugement  of  them»  in  the  defence 
of  the  natiflii.  We  have  heard  the 
opinion  of  aeveral  of  our  brother  offi- 
oera  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  like 
ounelvea,  have  thought  it  incumbent 
oo  them  to  atndy  the  subject,  and 
animally  make  several  voyagea,  on 
boord  steam  ships,  on  putpoae  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  toe  ope* 
ration  of  the  Steam-Engine,  and  also 
the  tactics  peculiar  to  tnese  vessels ; 
and  we  find  them  unanimonsly  of 
opinion,  that  Steam  Navigation,  even 
in  ita ,  preaent  state,  has  a  decided 
siijpermritY.  They  afiSrm,  that  if  those 
offieers  who,  aa  aeamen,  have  their 
profieasioB  at  their  Jmgtr  ends,  think 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  in  Steam 
l^avigation,  they  will  find  themselves 
wofnlly  mistaken  :  The  several  ex- 
cellent works  written  bv  Admirals 
Penrose,  and  Ekins,  Captain  Griffiths, 
and  others,  on  Practical  Seamanship, 
which  would  have  been  invaluable 
during  the  late  war,  to  which  they  were 
unfortunately  subsequent,  ate  now  no 
longer  of  any  aervice.  The  methods 
of  manoeuvring  a  fleet  of  men-of-war, 
and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  are  com- 

Stely  at  variance ;  and  whenever  a 
le  or  injudicious  evolution  is  per- 
formed in  a  steam  vessel  flotilla,  im- 
mediate advantage  can  be  taken  of  it : 
the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  are 
essentially  different;  and,  in  short, 
nothing  can  be  effectually  performed 
in  the  management  of  these  vessels, 
without  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  the 


thoory  and  Tcvir  coMidMiblo  pnetiea^ 
by  thoae  who  have  the  reapoDaibility 
md  the  chief  direction.* 

The  Bei^t,  Britannia,  Howe,  NeU 
son,and  Vuioent,eachof  120  guna,have 
bom  built,  at  an  emmnoua  expenae^ 
about  the  doae,  and  since  the  ooncltt« 
sion,  of  the  late  war,  and  mme  of  thoae 
magnificent  shins  haveever  been  at  sea* 
It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  but  it  ia  imOeed 
too  true,  that  thd  beat,  nay,  the  only 
uae  they  can  be  put  to,  when  Uie  na- 
tion is  again  plunged  into  war,  is  to 
carry  eoak  fbr  the  ateam-veasda,  which 
will  then  most  assuredly  form  the  na» 
tion's  bulwark,  and  the  protection  of 
our  commerce!  Alas  J  instead  of  in* 
habiting  a  palace  like  the  spacuma  and 
superb  aooommodationB  of  a  first-rate 
ship  of  war,  our  gallant  Admirala 
must  condescend  to  live  in  one  small 
cabin  like  that  of  a  aloop-ol^war,  and 
the  bkut  of  the  supernuoua  steam* 
pipe  must  supply  the  place  of  the  band 
of  music  1  Yes,  there  ia  another  uae 
they  can  be  put  to, — ^they  will  make 
good  tiansporu,  if  protected  by  ateam 
vessels. 

There  are  yet  circumstauffea  which 
require  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  Tfaesecu* 
rity  of  England  from  foreign  invaaion, 
was  mainly,  but  naturally,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  her  harlioura  fbr  laige 
ships  over  those  on  the  opposite  coaat : 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  waa 
no  harbour,  where  a  formidable  fieet 
of  men-of-war  could  be  assembled 
between  Brest  and  the  Texel,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  very  pro- 
peny  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  this  great  national  advantage.  But 
now  thinga  are  most  completely  chan* 
ged,  by  the  revolution  whidb  Steam 
has  occasioned  in  naval  warfare.  Har* 
hours  fit  for  any  number  of  steam 
veasels  are  to  be  found  everywhere  on 
the  French  coast ;  and,  therefore,  that 
natural  advantage  is  entirely  at  an 
end; — as  also  the  blockade  system, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  system  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued  with  effect. 
We,  tiberefore,  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit, that  the  attention  of  our  Mini* 
Bters  should  be  directed  to  these  im- 
portant drcurostances.  The  fine  and 
spacious  harbour  ofPIymouth-Sound, 
which  has  cost  nearly  two  millionr, 
will  not  henceforth  be  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  We  shall  want  our  steam 
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V6fl8ek  ott  every  peint  which  18  neaiett 
or  meet  adjacent  to  that  harbour  where 
the  enemy  has  choaen  to  ocdlect  his 
force^  or  the  place  moat  convenieht 
fbr  oflfensiye  operation^  aa  the  caae 
may  be.  Any  httle  harbour  is  jnat  as 
good  and  as  convenient  for  steam 
ships,  as  the  great  harbour  of  Fly- 
mouth-Sound  ; — both  Falmouth  and 
Dartmouth  wUl  be  much  better,  aa 
being  more  advanced  into  the  Chan- 
nel, but  Shoreham  will  probably  be 
the  principal  harbour  in  Great  Britain. 

Again,  aa  has  already  been  hint- 
ed, it  has  been  argued  by  some, 
that  steam  ships  will  be  inefficient, 
because  a  shot  in  the  boiler,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  machinery,  would 
disable  them :  But  it  is  wdi  known 
that  the  boilers  can  be  placed  below 
the  water's  edse,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  made  &ot-proof,  even  inclu- 
ding the  paddles,  and  that  the  vessel 
will  not  DC  thereby  materially  impe- 
ded in  her  sailing,  but  will  still,  with 
ease,  be  able  to  beat  any  sailing  shin, 
mmL  maintain  such  a  distance,  as  will 
enable  her  shot  to  be  effective,— while 
that  e£  sailing  vessels  can  make  no  im- 
pKsaion,—- and  eventually  either  sink 
mem,  or  oblige  them  to  strike.  We 
may  here  mention,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  very  sceptical 
on  this  point  of  the  subject,  that  we 
have  aetuaUy  made  experiments  which 
put  the  question  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
we  withhold  the  detail  of  them,  as  well 
aathatof  other  important  experiments, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  last,  and  which  the  opponents 
of  Steam  Navigpation  consider  not 
the  least,  objection  to  its  practice, 
is,  that  it  will  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  safety  and  to  the  oommer- 
cial  interest  of  the  nation.  But  here 
th^  are  still  more  at  fault ;  and  we 
shnl  presently  make  it  manifest,  that 
the  nation  will  not  only  be  made 
more  secure  from  invasion,  but  that 
the  comma-ce  of  the  country  will  be 
far  more  efibctually  protected ;  and 
that  on  these  very  grounds.  Steam 
Navigation  ought  to  be  particularly 
cultivated  and  encouraged.  Let  us 
suppose  that  another  *'  army  of  Eng- 
land," audi  as  Buonaparte  had  c3- 
lected,  was  asaembled  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  that  the  enemy's 
steam  vessels  were  prepared  to  tow 
their  flotilla  across  the  Channel;  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  tibe  steam 
veaaels  which  are  made  diot-proof 
will  not  do  to  contain  a  number  of 
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tsoopa,  but  they  must  ikaply  beem« 
pk^ed  to  tow  transports  and  defend 
them.  Now,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  an  attack  from  an  English  flotilla, 
nnencoiQbered  with  transports,  would 
have  a  consideraUe  advantage,  admit- 
ting that  eadi  nation  waa  equal  in 
professional  knowledge,  in  mvcty, 
as  well  as  in  numerical  force.  If  we 
may  judge  ftom  what  has  already 
happened,  and  if  the  contest  is  to  be 
determined  sword^in-hand,  whidi  on 
such  an  occasion  would  certainly  be 
the  case,  as  we  could,  in  steam  vesaek, 
always  bring  our  enemies  to  dose  ac- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  ftritiah 
valour  would  again  distinguish  itaelf. 

Let  us  suppose,  thererare,  that  we 
still  maintain  our  naval  superiority, 
and  that  a  navy  of  steam  ahipa  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  men-of-war^— that 
our  shipe  of  the  line  are  converted 
into  transports,  (a  service  they  have : 
latdy  performed  with  much  edat,) 
and  that  merchant  ahipa  are  employed 
in  trading  as  usual.  The  commerce  of 
the  nation  will  be  far  better  protected 
than  ever— a  steam  privateer  may  at- 
tack and  capture  a  merdiant  vessd 
belonging  to  a  convoy,  but  it  is  im^ 
poaaiUe  that  she  can  tow  the  priie 
away  so  fsat  aa  the  protecting  ateam 
vessel  can  sail  after  both,  therefore  a 
recapture  must  always  be  the  oonae* 
quence.  Besides  tins,  steam  veaaelB 
can  keep  merchant  ahipa  mudi  mere 
efibctually  within  the  limita  of  the 
convoy,  and  with  comparatively  less 
trouble,  than  any  other  daaa  of  ves- 
sds.  Assistance  would  be  rendered 
often  much  better,  and  more  speedily, 
to  merdiant  ships  in  distress,  or  un- 
der various  drcumstsnces  of  danger 
and  difficulty ;  and  dthough  it  might 
be  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  ves- 
sels laden  with  fud  for  the  use  <^  the 
steam  vessels,  that  kind  of  convoy,  on 
the  whde,  would  not  exceed  the  usual 
plan  in  expense;  and  merdiant  ships 
taking  convoy  might,  by  act  of  Fsr- 
liament,  be  oblisra  to  carry -a  certain 
quantity  of  ftLCl  for  the  use  of  the 
protecting  steam  ship. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  Steam  Engine,  whidi 
would  sweU  this  arttde  b^rond  the 
limits  of  your  piibHcatian.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful progress  it  has  made,  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement ;  and  it 
is  dear,  that  the  minds  of  oar  men 
of  science  should  be  partieulaily  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  it. 
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We  now  eone  to  dM  nktiye  ez« 
pcnae  of  steam  and  Bailing  veattls. 
wlwn  it  ia  oonaidend  that  onr  ahipa 
of  tlie  Hne  haye  gradually  increaied 
in  aiie  and  expenae>  and  that  no 
limita  haTo  as  yet  been  pot  to  their 
nunnitade ;  whien  it  ia  eonsidered  that 
enoidup,  of  the  largest  dassi  costs 
above  L»lfiO,000  beme  ahe  goes  to 
aea,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  lost 
in  a  moment;  or  damaged  in  action, 
er  by  aocident^so  as  to  increase  that 
expense;  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  crew  of  a  firsUrate  would  effiic- 
tnally  man  Jor/jr  steam  skipt,  it  will 
be  manifest  that  dio  nati<m  could  be 
defended  by  dtam  at  one  half  the  ez« 
pease  of  any  other  mode,  and  far  more 
eflfiKtnally  widi  mneh  fewer  seamen ; 
and  instead  of  persisting  an  J  longer  in 
trying  to  improve  and  to  discover  the 
best  model  of  small  sailing  ships  and 
vessds,  it  is  evident  that  the  system 
shoold  be  totally  changed,  and  the 
moDer  ahoold  be  appued,  and  the 
scieittdlc  talent  employed,  in  ascer- 
taining die  best  moael  for  steam  ves« 
sda  tt  mSL  man  the  maximnm  of 
whi^  most  soon  find  its  limits;  and 
the  offioors  of  all  ranks,  who  are  des« 
tined  to  proieet  onr  shores  and  fight 
oar  battws,  lahoiild  be  oBkxed  by  Go- 
venunent  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  (whidi  we  maintain 
to  be  indispensable)  of  the  theory  and 
pnctieeitf  Steam  Navigation.  Young 
officers  should  be  instructed  in  the 
new  system,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  any  longer  in  the  old,  and  now. 
ine&ctual  system  of  naval  tactics; 
and  these  vessels  might  be  most  eflfee- 
tnally  employed  in  the  protection  of 
then:venue  and  as  packets.  If  you 
ask,  why  do  we.  go  on  building  ships  of 
the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops  r  the  an- 
swer is,  the  French  and  Americans 
aie  also  building  them.  And  if  you 
cross  to  the  other  side,  or  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  put  the  same  question 
to  them,  the  answer  is,  "  The  English 
are  building  ships  of  the  same  kind." 
We  do  not  say.  At  once  suspend  your 
building ;  but  let  the  experiment  be 
tried — M  the  facts,  one  way  or  other, 
be  at  once  fairly  put  to  the  test  and 
ertabUahed ;  let  a  steam  ship  be  oon- 
stmeted,  proof  against  shot  at  a  parti- 
ticular  diatanee,  and  let  a  ship  of  the 
line— let  the  Victory,  be  employed  to 
trv  what  impression  she  can  make,  and 
wnethor  she  can  manoeuvre  or  ap- 
proach aoias  to  obtain  any  advantage 
over  tiie. steam  vessel,  so  placed  that 
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her  abot  must  sink  the  Victory  if  fi« 
red— this  would  determine,  a  pHori, 
how  the  matter  would  stsnd  wnen  it 
came  to  good  eameat;  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  ateam  ship.haa  Twhidi 
we  know  to  be  thecaae)  a  decided  supo- 
riority,  let  the  old  system  be  abanden* 
ed  entirely,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
duct of  our  rival  powera.  We  diould 
find  that  the  navy  eatimatea  of  the 
country  would  be  moat  matoially  di* 
minislMBd,  that  timber  of  hurge  ana  ex* 
pensive  siie  would  not  be  wanted ;  and 
indeed  we  would  recommend  larch, 
which  is  found  in  the  forests  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  other 
patriotic  noblemen,  to  be  Uie  moat^li- 
gible,  as  being  both  more  bonvsnt  and 
more  durable,  and  alsomoreable  tobear 
the  maieriaU  with  which  it  ia  neeea- 
sary  to  cover  the  wood  (of  any  kind) 
of  whidi  the  vessels  are  ooBaCmcted, 
in  order  to  render  them  gun-proof. 
Another  advantage  the  country  would 
receive,  would  be,  that  the  timber  can 
be  found  in  our  own  country,  and  it 
would  encourage  plantation  m  places 
which  are  fit  for  nothing  else. 

Let  the  rivai  buUdert,  whose  ezflr«* 
tions  for  the  palm  of  ship-building 
have,  as  yet,  only  led  to  a  supereiUouB 
controversy,  which  has  been  ao  so- 
verelv  but  justly  deprecated  in  a  let* 
ter  that  appeared  in  the  Hamnahire 
Telegraph,  under  the  initiala  of  Ci^ 
tain  A.  J.  Griffiths— let  Sir  Bobert 
Seppings,  Captains  Hayes  nd  Sym* 
monds,  and  Professor  Inman,  be  di« 
rected  to  employ  their  talents  in  die 
construction  of  steam  veasels — in  de« 
termining  the  best  modes  of  placing^ 
stowioff,  and  protecting  the  enginea 
with  wnicfa  they  are  impelled,  and  the 
best  models  for  various  purposes  and 
circumstances — and  then  let  officers 
of  Cifery  rank  be  employed,  that  they 
may  acquire  the  ptculiar  knowledge 
requisite,  both  as  to  their  manage* 
ment  and  capacities,  in  order  that, 
when  called  upon  to  act  in  defence 
of  their  country,  they  may  not,  by 
their  consummate  ignorance,  be  d^ 
pendent  on  those  who  are  subordi- 
nate, for  the  actual  pcrformanoe  of 
every  evolution ! 

We  may,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
advert  to  our  progress  m  Naval  Archi- 
tecture.— During  the  late  war  of  90 
years,  the  philosophical  theory  of  ship- 
building was  in  England  neither  stu* 
died  nor  regarded ;  an  individual,  with* 
out  a  mathematiosl  education,  entered 
into  one  of  our  dock  yards,  where  he 
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served  his  regular  ftpprentkeship  to 
ebip  wood  in  the  bailduig-yard,  mast* 
house,  boat-hoiue>  &c. ;  he  passied  suo 
Geraiyely  through  the  gradations  of 
jwmeyman,  foreman,  quartermao, 
and>  after  some  years,  master  mast- 
maker,  or  boat*bmlder ;  if  bis  charac- 
ter was  good,  he  became  assistant,  and 
lastly,  roaster  shipwright,  or  naval  ar«* 
chitect,  without  any  Imowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  what  was  necessary  to  join 
together  pieces  of  timber  in  the  strong-> 
eM  manner,  diat  is,  without  a  particle 
of  philosophical   knowledge,  or  ao- 

?uaintanoe  with  the  mathematical, 
the  most  essential)  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  Victory,  of  100  guns,  built 
above  60  years  ago,  combines  all  the 
good  qua&ties  which  a  ship  of  that 
daas  could  have,  which,  b^des  the 
beauty  of  ber  model,  were  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  navy, 
that  during  the  100  days'  war,  every 
admiral  who  had  any  interest  or  pros- 
pect of  a  command,  applied  for  that 
favourite  ship,  in  preference  to  the 
Howe,  Vincent,  or  Nelson;  new  ships, 
at  least  one  third  superior  in  force  or 
weight  of  metal.  It  is  notorious,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Boyne,  Dread- 
nought, and  Impregnable,  were  suc- 
cessively ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to 
be  constructed  preosely  after  the  mo- 
dd  of  the  Victory ;  and,  it  is  equally 
notorious,  that  all  diese  ^ips  were  mi- 
serable imitations.  In  short,  not  one  of 
them  was  the  least  Hke  the  Victory ;  and 
what  is  still  more  actraordinary,  they 
wene  as  little  like  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance^ although  they  had  all  every 
had  quality,  and  none  of  the  good  pro- 
perties, which  a  ship  ou^ht  to  have ; 
they  were  ugly,  bad  sailers,  worked 
and  steered  badly,  carried  their  guns 
low,  and  stowed  provisions,  water,  and 
stores  badly.  One  was  four  feet  brgad- 
er,  another  was  as  much  shorter  tban 
the  Victory,  and  they  were  in  compari- 
son aU  Tubs,  They  were  not  thought 
worth  repairing  for  active  service. 
Whereas,  the  Victory  has  been  seve- 
ral times  rebuilt,  as  the  only  method 
of  preserving  her  beautiful  model. 
The  Amethyst  and  Penelope  frigates 
were  built  together  from  the  same 
mould,  but  they  were  as  unlike  each 
other  as  frigates  of  the  same  dass 
could  be;  the  one  was  several  feet 
lon^,  and  the  other  broader  by  seve- 
ral indies,  their  qualities  were  totally 
diffi>9rent  while  under  sail,  one  having 
the  advantage  in  light  winds,  the 
other  when  blowing  fresh,  and  they 
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were  no  leaannHke  in  nptt^  to  8tow« 
age,  and  height  of  their  guns.  Tho 
Weade  brig  <^  14  guns,  commisBion- 
ed  in  1799,  was  built  fat  a  privateer, 
in  a  merchant's  yard,  but  pnrehaaed 
by  government,  and  on  trial,  beat 
every  vessd  of  her  dasa.  ConBeqneiit* 
ly  she  was  ordered  into  dodc,  and  her 
modd  taken ;  two  brin,  the  Hunter, 
and  Gannet,  were  buut  after  it,  but 
they  did  not  in  any  one  respect^  ie« 
sendile  the  Weade,  and  were  under 
every  drcumstanoe  inferior  in  sailing  ; 
proving  that  in  every  clasa  our  ship* 
builders  failed  in  thdr  endeavouis 
eveti  to  cofsf  a  good  modd— and  a^ea 
when  employed  to  repair  a  ship,  the 
dterations  they  made  were  known  to 
spoil  her  sailing— of  which  the  San 
Joseph,  once  the  finest  ship  in  die 
navy,  is  an  instance. 

£v^  other  nation,  by  employii^ 
Mathematidans  to  eonstruot  shipe, 
completdv  excelled  us—even  in  Den- 
mark and. Sweden,  where  diey  were 
constructed  by  Admird  Chapnian, 
who  was  a  mathematician  of  great 
eminence;  it  is  notorions,  that  d- 
though  the  ships  he  oonstmeted  drew 
less  water,  those  that  we  captured  coow 
}detely  beat  our  ships  in  every  point. 
It  was  not  until  the  vrar  approadied 
its  concluswn,  that  anything  was  at« 
tempted  to  remedy  this  evil.  A  school 
was  then  instituted  by  the  present 
Admirdty,  and  young  men  of  tdent 
are  now  in  progress  of  recdving  a  pro- 
per education ;  and^  as  we  cannot  fbr 
a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity,  and  ar- 
dent desire  of  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  our  navd  afiairs,  to  do  what 
is  most  advisable,  and  proper,  to  im- 
prove the  navd  defence  of  our  coun- 
try, we  have  less  hedtation  in  express- 
ing our  sentiments,  where  they  are 
at  least  sure  of  due  condderation. 
We  see  that  a  squadron  of  experimen- 
tal ships,  to  which  some  of  we  ablest 
and  most  promising  young  officers 
have  been  appointed,  is  about  to  sail 
on  an  experimentd  cruize,  undtr  the 
command  of  that  well-tried  officer, 
Admird  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  a 
just  and  masterly  report  will  certain- 
ly be  obtained  on  the  subject ;  but, 
we  would,  in  addition,  recommend 
that  a  good  steam  ship  should  accom- 
pany them,  and  Sir  Thomas,  b}  oeca- 
donally  hoisting  his  flag  on  its  funad, 
instead  of  the  mizenmsst  of  his  fn^ 
gate,  will  then  be  able  to  determine 
which  sdls  best,  and  to  ^veport  oa 
the  reapeetive  advantages.    We  think 
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he  wfll  find  that  his  frigsttt  ire  com- 
fwratiTely  only  fit  to  carry  coals* 

We  havehad  the  honourof  being  pre- 
■ent  at  dinners  and  other  entertain- 
ments, given  to  the  noUe  Lord  who 
now  so  ably  fills  his  place  at  the  head 
of  oar  naVal  administration ;  and  we 
haTe  heard  with  delip^ht^  just  praises 
bestowed  on  his  exertions ;  while^  with 
that  good  feeling  for  which  his  Lord« 
ahip  is  so  distinguished,  he  never  fail- 
ed to  give  the  chief  credit  to  the  able 
support  he  received  Arom  the  subordi- 
nate boards,  to  whom  it  was  princi- 
pally owing  that  **  the  navy  was  never 
in  a  more  effective  state." 

We  do  justice  to  the  noble  Lord's 
intentions,  and  to  the  cordiality  which 
appears  to  exist  in  this  department 
of  government.  But  we  have  a  still 
higher  respect  for  his  Lordship's 
own  ojpinions  on  naval  afiairs,  and 
we  ardently  wish  he  would  (^tener 
follow  his  own  counsel  than  that  of 
those  around  him.  We  call  on  his 
Lordship  to  take  the  suliiject  into  his 
own  serious  consideration,  and  insti- 
tute experiments,  which  can  do  no 
hum,  but  which  may  do  much  good, 
to  die  nation.  All  the  improvements 
which  have  as  yet  been  made  in  the 
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8team  Navigstian,  whether  they  i^ 
said  the  vessel  or  the  machinery,  have 
been  effiected  by  patriotic  individuda 
of  the  mercantile  world,  whose  means 
are  more  limited  than  those  of  Go* 
vcrnment ;  but  they  are  certainly  soch 
as  should  wanrant  some  attention  to 
this  important  sabject. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  call* 
ing  the  attention  o£  our  brother  offi- 
cers, to  whom  the  nation  looks  in  the 
time  of  need  for  security,  to  this 
highly  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter. We  see  them  dail^  parading  the 
streets  of  our  metropohs,  and  those  of 
every  town  and  village  in  the  king- 
dom, apparentiy  idle  and  unconcern- 
ed. But  we  respectfully  submit  that, 
since  Steam  Navigation  has  now  be- 
come a  part  of  their  profession,  it  has 
also  become  their  duty  to  study,  and 
to  make  themselves  master  of  its 
theory  and  principles,  if  not  of  its 
practice ;  ana  we  can  assure  those  who 
are  young  and  aspiring  that  the  pains 
they  now  bestow,  wm,  in  the  next 
war,  be  amply  rewarded  by  wealth, 
honour,  and  promotion. 

We  are.  Sir,  &c. 
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I  Captains,  R.  N. 
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This  is  our  own,  our  native  shore-»* 

It  ne'er  shall  be  the  Stranger's  f 
May  Heaven  preserve  it  evermore. 

In  Discord's  hour  and  Danger's ! 
These  hills  have  seen  our  banner  spread. 

And  o'er  tibe  dead  and  dyings 
O'er  gallant  hearts  and  broadswords  red. 

Our  Unioom  still  flying ! 

We  on  the  thistie  pour  our  love. 

In  our  free  soil  we  strike  it ; 
On  plains  below,  or  rocks  above, 

Tnere  blooms  no  emblem  like  it 
To  every  sterling  Scottish  heart 

It  tells  a  kindMng  story ; 
It  bids  us  spurn  at  modish  art. 

And  think  of  ancient  glory. 

Old  Scotland's  spear  shall  never  turn. 
When  Faith  and  Honour  lead  'em ; 

At  Roslin  and  at  Bannoekbum, 
Our  Fathers  drew  for  freedom ; 

And  that  theb  sons  are  valiant  too. 
Let  History  on  hcv  pM^es 

Write  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Waterloo, 


rnte  JKgypt, ; 
In  blood,  to 


coming  age8« 


400  The  Black  Waich.  [[April 

Ltnd  of  our  love— our  natf  ye  land ! 

Dear  b  each  stream  that  dashes 
,  In  whiteness  from  thy  rocky  strand^ 

Dear  ocean's  wave  that  washes ; 
Dear  are  thy  forests^  dear  thy  plains. 

Dear  are  thy  hiUs  of  heather ; 
Dear  are  thy  daughters,  and  their  swains. 

Dear  art  thou  altogether ! 

And  heats  from  Thule  to  the  Tweed 

One  heart  that  dares  to  slight  thee— - 
One  crayen  heart  that  would  not  hleed 

Rejoicingly  to  right  thee  } 
No ;  thou  art  Freedom's  choicest  seat. 

Religion's  chosen  centre ; 
And  life  in  us  must  cease  to  heat 

Ere  foreign  foot  shall  enter ! 


VERNAL  STANZAS. 

Vernal  delight  and  joy»  aUe  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair.— Milton. 

BaioHT  shone  the  sun,  hlue  was  the  day, 

l%e  noontide  air  was  very  dear ; 
The  Highland  mountains  round  our  hay. 

And  all  far  things  secm'd  near : 
I  rested  on  a  primrose  bank ; 

An  April  softness  bathed  Uie  breease 
As  'twere  new  life  my  spirit  drank 

From  out  the  budding  trees. 

The  sportive  sea^iuU  voyaged  by. 

Turning  his  white  sails  to  the  sun ; 
l%e  little  birds  sang  menrily 

That  Spring  was  now  begun : 
The  snowdrops  all  had  ta'en  fSnewell, 

But  yet  some  crocus-flowers  wei«  far^t 
The  hyacinth,  to  nurse  its  bell. 

Drank  in  the  purple  light. 

Methought  to  childhood's  bloomy  track 

Life's  vagrant  footsteps  were  restored ; 
And  blessings  manifold  eame  back. 

Long  lost,  and  deep  deplored : 
The  perish'd  and  the  past  aroae  ;— 

I  saw  the  sunny  tresses  wave. 
And  heard  the  silver  tongues  of  those 

Cold,  cold  within  ^  grave  1 


Bat  yet  for  them  no  grief  awoke,*- 

They  seem'd  a  part  of  Nature  still ; 
Smelt  the  young  flowers,  gaied  firom  the  rock. 

And  listen'd  to  the  lill  :— 
All  was  so  silent,  so  serene. 

So  sweetly  calm,  so  gently  gay, 
Methought  even  Death  no  mliad  been. 

On  that  pure  vernal  day. 
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To  the  public^  whom  I  }mte,  (but 
not  yon«  gentle  reader^  whom  I  both 
lore  and  respect,)  I  address  this  letter^ 
or^  as  Blackwood  calls  ity  Article.  How 
it  ought  to  be  begun — bow  it  ought 
to  be  arranged,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
subject  is  the  Fine  Arts,  as  they  now 
exist,  or  begin  to  exist,  in  this  cold 
windy  metropolis  of  advocates  and 
writers.  I  have  said,  (most  gentle- 
manlike and  intelligent  reader,)  that  I 
hate  the  Edinburgh  public  I  wOl  tell 

2011  why :  Firstly,  they  are  a  slander- 
»ving  generation ;  secondly,  they  are 
so  wrapt  up  in  the  miserable  calcula- 
tion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
lliat,  generally  speaking,  they  are  dead 
to  every  elegant  and  intellectual  pur- 
suit, espedaUy  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Now, 
though  I  do  not  require  any  very  deep 
acLence  in  these  matters,  I  should  at 
least  expect,  from  thejpeople  who  have 
denominated  their  city  the  Modem 
Athens,  some  slight  feeling  for  the 
refined  and  graoenil  arts  of  me  paint- 
er and  the  sodptor.  Yet  I  positively 
believe,  if  it  were  referred  to  the  weal- 
thy and  respectable  bodv  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  whether  tney  would  sit 
down  to  a  tnrbot  with  loMter  sauce, 
or  witness,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  the^ 
would  prefer  the  former.  Or,vif  it 
were  rdierred  to  the  maiden  ladies 
and  the  bankers,  who  may  be  said  to 
compoae  the  other  half  of  the  people, 
wh^er  they  would  listen  to  a  rich 
and  original  bit  of  scandal,  or  exa- 
mine a  beautiful  impression  of  Rem- 
brandt's Hundred  Guilders,  or  his 
Burgomaster  Six,  they  too  would  pre- 
fer the  former.  Young  ladies  are  phre- 
nologists, and  rave  about  bumps  and 
bald  heads — ^whilst  young  men  play 
ai  law  and  study  quadrilles.  Who, 
then,  is  left  in  Athens  to  discuss  the 
interesting  and  neglected  sutject? 
Only  two  individuals,  who  by  their 
garndity  would  supply  the  national 
deficiency— one  judge  and  one  cloth- 
ier, and  neither  of  them  know  any- 
thtag  of  the  matter. 

l%e  next  question  then  is.  Are 
there  no  artists  of  merit?  Unques- 
tionably there  are— men  of  aspiring 
minds,  of  genius,  of  science,  and  in- 


dustry. But  most  of  these  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  country,  where, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  were  ne- 
glected and  uuKuown.  Amons  them, 
WOkie,  whose  fame  now  addsnonour 
to  the  English  nation — ^who  has  been 

eersonally  noticed  and  rewarded  by 
LB  king — ^whose  name  will  live  till 
the  latest  ages — whilst  his  native 
country  can  only  lay  claim  to  the 
birth  of  a  man,  whose  talertta  they 
could  neither  reward  nor  appreciate. 

In  the  branch  of  historical  paintiug 
Allan  still  remains ;  but,  ludcily  for 
him,  his  fame  has  reached  beyond 
the  Kmits  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour  ooes  not  depend 
on  its  calculating  inhabitants. 

But  enough  of  these  fhdtless  com- 
plaints. Those  who  are  interested  in 
painting,  or  who  wish  to  be  so,  for 
whom  I  principally  write,  will  no 
doubt  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the  Exhi- 
bition now  about  to  open.*  I  have 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  it, 
and  have  seen  several  of  the  principal 
pictures  preparing  for  it;  and  may 
with  safety  affirm,  that  it  will  be 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  Every  one  must  have,  of 
course,  heard  something  of  the  dis- 
putes which  several' of  the  artists  have ' 
had  with  the  Directors.  I  understand 
they  are  endeavouring  to  establish 
themselves  as  a  separate  body  of  asso- 
ciates, independent  of  the  Institution. 
What  the  exact  particulars  of  the  cUs- 
pute  are,  I  never  could  comprehend, 
nor  do  I  believe  the  rebels  very  well 
know  themselves.  But  it  is  said  they 
have  been  publishing  some  private 
letters,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  all  the  most  eminent  artists  have 
left  them  and  joined  the  Institution. 
Their  ranks,  therefore,  are  now  sad- 
ly thinned;  and  the  Directors  have, 
tot  the  present  at  least,  barred  the 
doors  of  reconciliation  against  them. 
None  of  their  works  will  appeal;^  this 
year  in  the  Exhibition.  Luckily, 
however,  among  the  artists  who  disa- 
gree with  them  will  be  found  all  those 
most  eminent  in  their  profession,  who 
intend  to  contribute  tenfold  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency. 
As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  compre- 


*  This  paper  was  meant  for  the  last  month's  Magazine,  but  was  accidentally  mis- 
laid.— C  N. 
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heml  the  exact  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints urged  by  these  gentlemen.  But 
at  all  events  they  conceive  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institution  bave  not  treat* 
ed  them  with  sufficient  respect ;  whe- 
ther they  are  justified  in  tnis  feeling. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide.    But^ 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Directors  would'  • 
take  the  hint,  and  learn  that  the  art 
of  painting  will  be  best  encouraged  by 
ennobling,  not  by  degrading,  the  pro- 
fession. I  hope  they  will  consider  the 
artists  as  something  more  than  the 
mere  operatives,  who  are  to  execute  a 
monument  of  nationalplory— to  which 
the  names  of  the  Directors  are  to  give 
birth,  and  their  patronage  to  complete. 
I  l)ope  they  will  recollect,  that  in  the 
days  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  when,  the 
Fine  Arts  reached  a  pinnacle  of  glory, 
never  before  or  since  equalled,  that 
the  painters  were  not  a  race  of  subser- 
vient mechanics,  but  proud  and  inde- 
pendent   men,    whose   talents    were 
aroused,  and  whose  genius  was  exalt- 
ed, only  because  their  profession  was 
honoured.  And  how  strange  it  is  that 
it  should  not  be  so!  The  profession 
of  the  Writer,  who  charges  four  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  for  a  letter,  and 
ten  guineas  for  drinking  his  client's 
claret,  is  no  doubt  honourable.   The 
profession  of  the  Lawyer,  who  sits 
all  night  toiling  among  parchments, 
and  wearing  out  his  lungs  all  day  in 
the  fomentation  of  other  people's  quar- 
rels, is  no  doubt  honourable.     But 
why  sboidd    the  profession  of   the 
Painter  be  less  so?  a  profession  which 
to  excel  in,  requires  the  most  refined 
taste,  and  die  most  exalted  genius — a 
profession  the  very  exercise  of  which 
is  a  pleasure.  I  would  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  lam  far  from  making  any 
direct  charge  against  the  Directors  for 
having  attempted  to  degrade  the  artists. 
But  enough  may  be  gleaned  from  what 
has  lately  passed,  to  make  us  wish  that 
they  would  pause  and  consider,  whe- 
ther they  have  treated  them  with  all 
the  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
With  regard  to  the  ensuing  Exhibi- 
tion, I  regret  to  say  I  have  no  prospect 
of  being  in  Edinburgh  when  it  opens. 
I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  it  by  visiting  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists,  whose  works  preparing 
for  it  I  have  been  able  to  examine  at 
leisure.  My  first  visit  was  to  my  friend 
Allan,  who  showed  me  his  superb  pic- 
ture, wlTich  he  is  now  iRnishing  for 
the  London  Kxhibition.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, commissioned  by  the  Marquis  of 


Bute,  and  is  unquestionably  Allan's 
chef-iTcBUvre.  The  subject  is  tne  Land- 
ing of  Queen  Mary  at  Leith ;  one  ad« 
mirably  adapted  for  that  rich  style  ^f 
composition  in  which  he  particularly, 
excels.    In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
the  Earl  of  Munrav^  afterwards  Re^ 
gent,  holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  the' 
Queen,  who  is  stepping  on  a  raft  co- 
vered with  rich  carpet,  followed  by 
her  female  attendants  and  suite.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety with   which  the    figures  are 
grouped,  aa  they  are  landing  on  the 
raft,  and  descending  from  the  sides  of 
the  royal  ship.    Immediately  behind 
the  Queen  are  two  beautiful'  females, 
one  of  whom  carries  in  her  arm  a  small 
spaniel,  which  is  exquisitely  painted,, 
and  introduced  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fect.    Behind  them  a  Watteau-like 
French  courtier  is  gracefully  offering 
his  arm  to  assist  some  females  down 
the  platform  leading  from  the  vessel 
to  the  raft.    Near  tne  Queen,  kneel- 
ing, are  the  R^ent  Morton  and  Lord 
Ruthven — the  portrait  of  Morton  is 
faithfully  kept.    Th^  robust  strong 
figures  of  these  rough  soldiers  contrast 
admirably  with  the  delicate  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  Queen's  French  min- 
strels and  female  attendants.    Behind 
the  Earl  of  Murray  stands  Lord  Lind- 
say of  the  Byres — he  rests  on  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  looks  with  a  stem 
and  contemptuous  look  on  the  passing 
scene,  as  if  in  anticipation  he  had  com- 
menced his  brutal  persecution  of  his 
beautiful,    firail,    but    much- injured 
Queen,  before  whom  is  a  small  black 
spaniel,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of 
its  mistress  with  the  most  extravagant 
joy — ^perhaps  the  only  living  thing  of 
the  hundreds  that  surrounded  her, 
whose  welcome  was  lasting  and  sin- 
cere.   At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  pier,  are  two  or  three  soldiers, 
who,  with  tlieir   steel  ci^s,  breast* 
plates,  and  longhalberts,  contrast  wdl 
with  a  regular  Child  of  the  Mist,  who 
with  broad-sword  and  target  pr^edes 
them  up  stairs.   On  the  pier  above^  is 
the  white  palfrey  on  which  theQueoi 
rode  to  Holyrood,  held  by  two  beau- 
tiful pages,  dressed  in  lilac  Spanish 
doublets,  who  are  eagerly  stninxng 
forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
Royal  Mistress.    Close  to  them  stand 
the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Bailies,  (with 
all  deference  to  the  present  highly  re- 
spectable corporation,  I  could  not  nelp 
remarking  with  amusement  the  happy 
way  in  which  the  painter  has  conceived 


these  figurefi^)  diough  buried  in  gaudy 
robee^  and  hung  with  chains  of  gold^ 
Uie  tradesman  still  peeps  through — 
contrasting  richly  with  the  dignified 
mien  and  high-bom  brows  of  the  patri- 
cian figures  beneath.  The  rett  of  the 
pier  is  crowded  with  figures  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  nation,  aU  pressing  for« 
ward  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interest- 
ing  scene.  On  the  right  of  the  picture 
there  is  an  amusing  group,  compo- 
sed of  two  pipers,  who  are  blowing 
lustily,  to  Uie  great  annoyance  of  a 
fltedoclad  €raul.  Beneath,  is  a  boat 
in  shade,  filled  with  foreign  seamen. 
For  breadth  and  sweetness  of  colour- 
ing, this  group  is  inferior  to  none  in 
the  picture.  The  windows  of  the  old 
houses  in  Leith  are  all  thrown  open, 
and  filled  with  people,  who  are  shout- 
ing and  waving  their  handkerchiefs. 
Mary  is  in  a  white  satin  dress — ^tbe 
Earl  of  Murray  in  a  deep  rich  trans- 
parent Ivown.  This  contrast  of  light 
and  dark,  brings  out  these  figures, 
and  makes  them  the  eye  of  the  pic- 
ture. With  rmrd  to  Mary  herself, 
AlUn,  in  one  of  his  fonoer  pictures, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  general  and 
popular  oonceptionrof  Mary's  beauty. 
But  in  this  picture  he  has  made  her 
aa  eminently  lovely,  aa  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste  could  require.  Her  white 
aatin  dress  is  slashed  with  pale  yel- 
low, which  takes  away  that  chalkj 
efi^t  which  has  been  observed  in  his 

Jicture  of  her,  when  rebuked  by 
ohn  Knox. .  The  strongest  light  rests 
fin'ciblv  on  the  prindpu  figures;  and 
notwitnstanding  the  immense  variety 
of  groups  and  objects,  the  light  is 
mansiged  with  such  admirable  skill 
and  ^ect,  as  to  produce  universal 
harmony  and  breadth;  and  herein 
may  be  considered,  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  painting,  namely,  the 
proper  management  of  the  masses  of 
nght  and  shade,  so  as  to  produce 
breadth,  efl^,  and  also  harmony.  Al- 
most all  the  painters  of  the  d[ay  are 
ignorant  of  these  rules.  They  paint 
trees,  houses,  ponds,  and  palings,  in- 
discriminately aa  they  are  seen;  vrith 
sun  on  one  side,  and  shade  on  the 
other.    But  as  to  anv  idea  of  arran- 

g'ng  their  masses  of  light  and  sha- 
m,  before  diej  represent  the  objects 
in  the  picture,  it  is  a  thins,  pnerally 
speaking,  as  hx  beyond  ueir  imagi- 
nation, a9  their  practice.  I  heani, 
the  other  day,  a  good  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  this.  Mr  -— ,  an  artist 
of  high  respectability  and  long  Btand-< 
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ing,  whose  detail  is  good,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of 
art  is  not  very  exteusive,  visited  Lon* 
don  last  year ;  when  he  returned  he 
met  one  of  his  brother  artists,  to 
whom  he  commenced  his  travelling 
history. — **  I  visited,"  he  said,  "  se- 
veral of  the  London  artists ;  they  were 
all  raving  about  a  thing  called  breadth 
—they  maintained  a  good  picture 
could  not  be  produced  without  it. 
For  my  part,  I  inquired  for  it  at  aU 
the  colour  shops,  but  could  not  get  it 
in  the  whole  town."  With  regard  to 
Allan's  picture,  the  most  fastidious 
amateur  can  find  no  fault  with  it  in 
this  respect;  and  when  I  say  so,  I 
consider  I  am  giving  it  the  highest 
praise  that  a  picture  can  well  receive. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  therefore  I 
shall  make  none.  But  i  believe  this 
historical  picture  to  be  inferior  to 
none  of  the  kind,  either  in  richness 
of  colouring,  composition,  incident, 
or  efiect,  that  has  as  >'«t  been  painted 
by  any  living  British  art'st.  The 
picture  baa  taken  him  a  year  to  paint, 
and  I  understand  has  cost  him  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money.  Those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
historical  painting  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  to  bring  a 
picture  of  this  size  to  its  present 
state,  cannot  cost  much  less  than  from 
two  to  three,  and  sometimes  four 
hundred  pounds.  Compositions  from 
Scriptural  History  are  not  so  expen- 
sive, as  the  dresses,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  merely  hanging  draperies; 
thus  the  same  robes  difierently  arran- 
ged suit  different  figures.  Not  so  in 
subjects  painted  from  National  His- 
tory, where  the  strictest  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  various  costumes  of  the 
time — ^these  must  be  procuredat  what- 
ever expense— and  many  of  them 
must  be  made  for  the  purpose ;  the 
peculiar  arms,  and  difi^ent  armoiu: 
of  the  time,  must  also  be  obtained* 
There  is  also  the  constant  expense  of 
hiring  men  and  women  to  sit  for  the 
attitude^,  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  detail  The  histcnical 
painter  must  be  most  particular  in 
copying  every  trifiing  part  of  hu 
picture  faithfully^  from  nature.  In 
this  no  man  can  be  more  so  than 
Allan.  For  the  ship  which  brought  the 
Queen  from  France,  he  made  a  beau- 
tiful and  laboured  model,  which  he 
afterwards  gilded.  I  recollect  his. 
once  painting  a  subject  called  the 
Broken  Fi^dlc^  and  a  very  brilliant 
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{ikliire  ii  wbs.  Tbe  ^taty,  or  rather 
laddenty  was  this : — ^An  old  sailor, 
Vfho,  as  Hood  says,  had  laid  aside  his 
annji>  because  a  cannon  ball  took  off 
his  Ug^ — ^had  taken  to  play  a  fiddle  in 
the  streets,  and  beg  for  charity.  Some 
Wicked  boys  had  much  pleasure  in 
teazing  honest  Jack,  who  took  it  very 
flL  One  boy,  in  a  green  jacket,  was 
particularly  troublesome;  and  Jack, 
roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  anger, 
had  TOwed  vengeance  against  him. 
Unfortunately  another  boy,  who  also 
wore  a  green  jacket,  but  was  perfectly 
well  behaved  and  inoffensive,  nappen- 
ed  to  pass  within  reach  of  the  inmri« 
ated  sulor,  who,  mistaking  him  for 
his  tormentor,  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  his  fiddle,  and  in  doing  so,  broke 
it  to  pieces.  The  moment  chosen  by 
the  artist,  is  immediately  after  the 
breaking  of  the  fiddle.  The  unfortu* 
nate  honest  tar  is  r^arding  with  hoiw 
ror  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  an<« 
ger.  His  wife,  a  lovelv  female,  who 
stands  behind,  studded  all  over  with 
children,  seems  filled  with  the  liveliest 

Sief  at  Uie  irreparable  loss  of  the  fid- 
e,  the  sole  means  of  their  scanty 
subsistence.  Behind  them  is  skulking 
the  little  wag,  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.  In  the  foreground  sita 
the  good  boy  in  men,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  sins  not  his  own.  His  head 
^leeds,  and  he  roars  lustily.  He  is 
supported  by  a  worthy  old  dame,  with 
one  arm  beneath  his  wsist,  the  other 
ei^tended  in  a  menacing  attitude  to-i 
wurds  the  sailor,  whom  she  seems  re* 
proaching  violently  for  his  conduct. 
I  recollect  Alhm  at  the  time  telling 
me,  Uut  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  saw 
this  picture  he  was  struck  with  the 
faithnil  representation  of  nature  in  the 
ffood  dame ;  and  putting  himself  in 
her  attitude,  and  shaking  his  fist  at 
poor  Jack,  he  exclaim^  in  broad 
Scotch,  <'  How  dare  ye,  ye  scoondrel, 
strike  an  honest  man's  bairn  that  gate  ?  " 
I  recollect  Allan  was  much  delighted 
with  the  quick  way  that  Sir  Walter  at 
once  entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and 
at  the  very  happy  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  them.  It  has  interested 
me  so  much  to  bring  back  to  my  me- 
mory the  particulars  of  this  beautiful 
picture,  that  I  had  almost  forgot  my 
olgect,  which  wa|  to  show  the  neces* 
sity  of  painting  every  minute  trifie 


faithfully  from  natuiQi  AUaii>4opaial 
correctly  this  fiddle,  which  ihe  sailor 
had  broke  to  pieoea  over  the  bov's 
head,  actually  purchased  a  fiddlleb 
which  he  broke  over  the  head  of  hit 
lav  figure,*  leaving  the  j^ieces  aa  thej 
fell,  and  not  allowinsr  his  servant  to 
9weep  the  room,  till  ne  had  finished 
painting  the  broken  instrumeQt  and 
Its  fragment^. 

I  recollect  another  instance  of  tfaa 
advantage  of  painting  from  nature* 
That  accomplished  srtist,  Mr  Watson 
Gordon— of  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  on  a  f ttture  occsaioD— hisd  painu 
ed  a  picture  of  a  ahipwrecked  sailor, 
who  was  thrown  on  a  rock,  and  thus 
saved  from  what  the  papers  would 
call  a  watery  gravet  The  boy  dung 
well  to  the  rock ;  but  what  I  was  par* 
ticularly  struck  with,  was  the  way. 
that  the  shirt  was  represented,  quite 
wet,  and  stickins  to  tne  skin.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  he  had  got  a 
near  relation  of  his  to  chng  to  a  nnm* 
her  of  packing' boxes,  whidi  wcse 
his  rocks ;  and  when  he  /painted  the 
wet  shirt,  he  had  a  watering-pot,  with 
which  he  watered  his  relative's  diooU 
ders  when  they  got  dry*  I  hope  my 
much-respected  frieno,  Mr  Watson 
Gordon,  will  not  be  displieased  with 
me  for  reUttng  this  anecdote;  if  so^ 
I  have  no  apology,  exospt  that  it  is 
too  good  ta  be  lost. 

The  opinion  of  one  mote  great  bum, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  nature,  and  I  have  done.  I 
mean  no  less  a  person  than  the  Otto- 
msn  Emperor  Mahomet  IL,  who  ha- 
ving seen  some  of  the  pictures  of  Gokm 
tile  Bellini,  ^brother  to  Gio?annL  the 
Master  of  Titian  and  GeoigioB^  iiiff 
vited  him  to  Constantinoide,  where  he 
arrived,  and  wss  treated  by  the  Em- 
peror with  the  highest  remct,  and 
rewarded  munificently  witu  wealth 
and  chains  of  gold.  Shortly  a&er  he 
had  been  there,  Mshomeirwaa  dioa- 
tisfied  with  his  picture  df  the  Decolla- 
tion of  St  John— maintaining  that  the 
bloody  throat  was  not  faithluUv  deli* 
neatea.  He,  thcorefore,  for  the  beneAt 
of  the  painter,  ordered  one  of  hia  skvei 
to  be  seat  fbr,  whom  he  had  decapi- 
tated on  the  8pot»  desiring  Bellini  to 
finish  his  picture  from  nature,  whidi 
he  did ;  but  he  was  bo  terrified  at  the 
sight,  ^t  he  never  esjoyed  peace  of 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  very  unlearned,  I  thmk  it  necessary  to  mention,  that  a 
lay  figure  is  a  wooden  figore  of  a  man  aa  laige  as  lifie— the  ncckand  laabs  of  «Mk 
sre  movable.    On  it  the  artists  put  the  dress  whidi  they  intend  to  paint  ftfou 
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nuod,  till  h0  got  kave  lo  return  to 
Venice— wisely  judging,  that  chains 
of  gold  were  of  little  wue  without  a 
head  to  hang  tnem  round* 

Before  leaving  Mr  Allan,  I  must 
congratulate  him  on  his  having  heen 
burnt  out  of  the  old  town;  he  is, 
apparently^  so  much  more  comfort* 
ablT  settled  where  he  is.  On  the  right 
and  lefty  his  two  principal  apartments 
are  deeorated  in  the  most  cUssical 
style,  with  armour  of  every  description 
and  nation,  and  cMefly  collected  in 
fhe  remote  and  distant  regions  of  ro« 
Boanoe,  so  interesting  to  the  ima^dna- 
tioB  of  the  poet  or  the  painter — where 
iJlan,  like  Salvator  Rosa  of  old,  pass* 
ed  many  of  his  early  years  in  die  en« 
thusiastic  pursuit  of  his  profession* 
Of  late  years,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  painting  subjects  from  our  national 
history.  And  man^  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  which  Sir  Walter,  with  his 
magic  pen,  has  so  vividly  described  to 
our  iau^;ination«— Allan,  with  a  kin« 
dred  spirit,  has  exhibited  to  our  eyes 
on  canvass,  with  a  truth  and  feeling;, 
the  result  not  only  of  a  powerful  ge- 
nius, but  of  the  most  laborious  re- 
search and  unceasing  labour.  I  trust 
he  will  continue  to  ezerdse  his  talents 
in  the  same  exalted  sphere,  and  that 
th^  wHI  meet  with  that  reward  to 
vhicfa  they  are  so  justly  entitled*. 

It  was  my  intention  on  this  occa^ 
tifon,  to  have  mentioned  particularly 
the  works  of  John  Watson  Gordon, 
Esq. ;  but  I  have  loitered  so  long  in 
Allan's  paintin^«room,  that  I  must 
defiardomgM^  till  next  month.  All  I 
wSa  say  of  him  at  present  is,  that  se« 
mnd  of  his  portraits,  vdiich  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  this  ExMlntion,  would  do 
ccedit  to  anj  coUectkm— totally  in- 
dependent of  tliefar  merit  aa  likenesses. 
I' would  parti^nlarly  refer  to  a  full- 
kngth  <tf  — -  Veitch,  Esq.  of  Elliock, 
a  head-size  of  Francis  Grant,  Esq., 
and  m  IdlL-length  sitting  of  Miss  Mar- 
gazet  Grant,  a  girl  of  five  years  old-^ 
alao  one  of  Lady  Gray.  At  the  same 
time,  I  ahall  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  works  of  the  late  Shr  Henry  Rae- 


bum,  and  akotif  Sir  ThoniM  Law* 
rence.  Should  I  feel  mysdf  indined 
to  continue  these  papsrs  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  I  shall  also  review  the  worka  of 
most  of  the  Scotch  artiste  whooe  ta» 
lents  have  obtained,  w  ought  to  have 
obtained,  them  distinctiou* 

Before  concluding,  I  shall  make  a 
very  few  remarks  on  the  sutgect  of 
antient  pictures.  Those  who  do  not 
already  know  it,  will  be  sorry  to  bear 
that  there  wiU  be  no  Ancient  Exhibi- 
tion this  year..  The  actual  reason  of  it  if 
simply  this — ^Various  gentlemen,  with 
a  d^ee  of  liberality  and  good-na-^ 
ture  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised; 
sent  pictures  from  all  parts  oi  Scot* 
land,  runnins  the  risk  of  getting  them 
damaged;  and  with  almost  the  certain- 
ty of  tile  frames  being  injured,  more  or 
less ;  and  this  entirely  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Scotch  artists,  and  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  fUnds  of  the  Institution. 
Most  of  these  pictures  were  of  the 
highest  dass ;  and  many  of  them,  I 
know,  were  purchased  by  aclmow- 
ledged  judges,  at'enortnous  sums  of 
money>  from  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. These  gentlemen,  instead  of 
meetinc  with  tne  universal  gratitude 
which  tneir  handsome  eondnet  entitled 
them  to,  found  their  pictures  critici- 
sed and  condemned  with  the  most  un- 
paralleled insolence,  arrogance,  ttd 
Ignorance.  The  natural  oonsequeoea 
(^  which  is,  manjT  of  them  have  deieiw 
mined  never  again  to  contribute.  In 
the  enormous  dty  of  London,  al« 
though  there  are  nundreda  who  ap- 
predate  and  admire  andent  pietnrea^ 
there  are  not  above  five  or  six  indivi- 
duals who  can  be  termed  judges,  and 
who  are  qualified  to  oritidse,  or  whoao 
critidsm  the  public  would  in  the  least 
respect;  and  tney  are  intimatdy  known 
to  all  that  extensive  drde  who  aro 
accustomed  to  interest  themselveain 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  Edinburgh,  tiiero 
are  scareelv  six  people  know  any  Mng 
at  all  of  uie  sub^jeet-Hiiost  of  these 
are  members  of  the  Institution  or  art* 
ists,— dther  of  whom  were  of  loo  re- 
spectable a  dass  to  eritidae,  mpdi  lest 
to  insult  wantonly,  the  eontrilmtora 


*  I  have  taken  alarm  lest  this  diselosore  of  the  treasares  now  in  Allan's  studio 
■My  eaase  bins  to  be  inteAupted  in  his  labours  by  all  the  sigfat-buDterB,  the  sphei^fB  of 
whooe  intdleets  (lately  for  the  pablic)  is  eommoDly  confined  to  the  pavesMBt  of 
Mace's  Street.  lo  justice,  therefore,  to  him  and  them,  I  warn  them  that  bis  mtu 
vsnt  is  a  tern  woman.  But  she  is  nothing  to  a  large  mastiff  of  aacoomioaforodtyy 
a  cBoas  between  the  bull-dog  and  the  Uood-hoiihd.  This  animal,  with  wondeffol,sai- 

rily,  aaiaea  every  one  by  the  throat  who  comes  to  stare  without  autbetUg^  unls^ 
be  veiy  rich,  or  a  judge  of  painting. 
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to  the  InttittttioD.    It  was  ^lerefore 

expected  that  there  would  be  no  ce* 

marks  made  on  the  pictures^  further 

than  a  general  notice  of  some  of  the 

most  important  in  the  newspapers. 

But  unfortunately, 

**  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  eveiy 

trade 
Save  censure,— critics  are  all  readymade.'* 

And>  in  Edinburgh,  criticisms  sprung 
up  Uce  mushrooms ;  one,  in  particular, 
which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  ex* 
cited  in  the  minds  of  every,  one  ac- 
quainted with  or  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, anger  at  its  insolence,  but  great- 
er contempt  at  its  tojtal  want  of  truth. 
In  no  situation  of  life,  or  upon  no  oc- 
casion whatever,  do  I  ever  recollect  of 
any  set  of  persons  passing  judgement 
upon  the  property  of  others,  with  such 
an  immeasureable  extent  of  arrogance, 
iMcompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
^orance  so  profound. 

V  With  just  epovgh  of  learning  to  mis* 
quote,** 

the  authors  of  it  declare  every  other 
picture  to  be  either  attributed  to  wrong 
masters,  a  copy,  or  repainted.  The^ 
kindly  inform  a  proprietor  t}iat  his 
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is  one  delicious  morsel  that  must  not 
be  left  out  After  going  round  the 
rooms,  condemning  everything  as  bo« 
ing  bad  and  of  no  value,  they  at  last 
reach  a  very  unimportant  little  pic* 
ture,  number- so  and  so.  Mark  their 
modesty.  *'  We  pronounce ! ! !  this 
picture  to  be  a  good  apd  genuine  spe- 
cimen of  the  master."  Now,  die  ques- 
tion comes  to  be,  who  may  this  se- 
vere and  learned  brotherhood  be  ?  I 
took  pains  to  ascertain,  and  was  pret- 
ty credibly  informed  that  it  was  the 
mutual  production  of  a  clothier  before 
alluded  to,  and  his  friend,  a  disap^ 
pdnted  London  picture-ddiler.  For 
the  former  I  felt  grieved,  for  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  sort  of  admiration  for 
this  literary  cutter  of  broad- doth.  I 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  for  a  man,  whose 
bodv  was  confined  behind  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  counter,  to  allow  his  aspi- 
ring; mind  to  soar  towards  the  lom 
regions  of  poetry  and  romance,  and, 
whilst  he  was  selling  worsted  stock- 
ings, to  dream  of  the  beauties  of  Ra- 
phad,  and  the  grandeur  of  Midiad 
Angelo. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  mv  respect, 
for  a  time  at  lesst,  is  sunk,  when  I 


picture  called  Guerdno,  and  one  of    see  this  man  leave  his  innocent  amuse- 


the  msoat  palpable  I  ever  saw,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Spagnaletto.     Another 

gentleman's  Sdudone,  of  which  there 
appened  to  be  an  etching  by  the 
master,  turns  out  to  be  a  Caravagio. 
They  discover  that  a  set  of  seven  pic- 
tures are  the  joint  production  of  Jan 
Mid  and  Le  Nain,  two  artists  whose 
colouring  is  as  opposite  as  Rembrandt 
and  Guido.  A  large  Guerdno,  one  of 
K^wleon's  pictures,  which  for  a  time 
buntf  in  the  Louvre,  and  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  Austrian  go- 
Temment,  was  questioned  if  the  mas- 


ments,  to  lend  himself  to  write  a  cri- 
ticism, which,  whatever  hut  intentions 
were,  on  the  part  of  his  companion 
could  have  haa  no  object  but  to  in- 
sult his  superiors.   The  knowledge  of 
the  former  is  known  not  to  be  deep-^ 
**  Yet  still  his  tongue  runs  on,  the  lea 
Of  wdght  it  bears*  with  greater  ease  ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack 
Sets  all  men's  ears  upon  tiie  rack.** 
The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  merely 
that  of  a  merchant,  without  any  true 
feeling  or  sdence  in  the  art ;  and  it  it 
difficult  to  trace  his  object  but  in  ma* 


ter  had  ever  seen  it.    The  magniflw    lice.    But  as  to  his  animated  compa- 


^ent  picture  of  St  Sebastian  by  Van- 
dyke, the  property  of  Mr  Scroop,  a 
most  accomplished  judge  of  painting, 
vas  dedared  to  be  an  exeo^able  ume 
thing,  in  which  no  touch  of  Vandyke 


nion  in  iniquity,  he  could  have  had 
noiobject  but  the  little  vanity  of  an- 
thorsbip. 

**  'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's 
in  print ; 


could  be  recognised  but  in  the  head  of    A  book's  a  book,  altfaoufl^  there's  no- 
a  horse.  A  picture  by  Guido,  purdiased  ^*"«  *"'*•" 

in  Italy  by  the  late  Gavin  Hamilton, 
the  artist,  whose  judgement  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  Uie  highest  dass 
all  over  the  continent,  and  possessed 
aoooessively  by  Mr  Geddes  and  Mr 
Andrew  Wilson,  was  said  to  possess 
Qdther  the  grace,  drawing,  nor  co- 
louring of  the  master  to  whom  it  was 
aacribed.— To  expose  their  malice  and 
absurdity  would  be  endless.  But  there 


But  for-that  slight  gratification^  I 
sure,  upon  reflection,  he  is  too  well- 
disposed  a  man  not  to  regret  the  in- 
jury he  has  done  to  the  advanceinent 
of  art,  by  striving,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  owstkd  the  contributors  of  pic- 
tures, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  Ancient 
Exhibitions.  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  understood  the  sul^ect,  the  efiect 
produced  by  that  mighty  effivt  of  his 


i 
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fluent  pen  saTOured  only  of  the  bur-  tlons  of  pictare».    One  I  remarked, 
leeque.    But  unfortunately  the  un-  which  professed  to  have  the  united 
learned,  who  are  the  many,  belieye  all  collections  of  an  ex-idng,  a  German 
they  read  upon  a  subject  with  which  baron,  and   a  Dutch  burgomaster ; 
they  are  unacquainted ;  and  worldly  among  them  it  was  asserted  were  se- 
Tanity  is  such,  that  we  require  the  yeral  fine  specimens  of  Corregio ! ! ! 
ignorant  at  least  to  revere  the  trea*  These  same  Corregios  sold  for  various 
sures  which  they  cannot  appreciate.  sums,  from  three  to  ten  pounds,  where- 
in Edinburgn,  this  winter,  there  in  the  purchaser  had  the  worst  of  it. 
have  been  several  collections  of  pic*  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
tures  exhibited  for  sale — most  of  them  more  bad  pictures  in  Athens,  for  its 
execrable.    In  a  collection,  however,  size,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
in  St  Andrew's  Square,  belonging  to  known  world.     I  shall  conclude  by 
Mr  Hickman,  there  is  a  fine  Rubens  relating  an  anecdote   of   diat  good 
and  a  Titian ;  also  several  other  pic-  friend  to  the  .fine  arts,  and  honour  to 
tures  of  merit.    In  the  Calton  Con-  his  native  city,  Lord  £ — ^n. 
vening-room  there  is  a  very  fine  col-        Dining  one  day  in  a  company  where 
lection  of  Italian  pictures,  advertised  ancient  pictures  were  the  subject  of 
for  sale  as  the  property  of  a  private  discussion,  he  said,    *'  If  onybody 
gentleman.    I  think  he  has  not  done  wants  to  buy  picters,  they  snould 
wisely  in  exhibiting  such  pictures  in  gang  to  Tours." — "  Tours,  my  lord  I 
Edinburgh,  as  they  would  have  met  why  go  there  to  buy  pictures  ?"— 
with  a  much  better  market  in  Lon-  ''  Because  Sir  John  Dalrumple  has 
don.    Besides  these,  in  every  part  of  bocht  up  a'  the  bad  anes." — t  wish  Sir 
the  town  your  eye  is  arrested  by  pla-  John  would  feel  ecjually  charitably 
cards,  advertising  sales  and  exhibi-  disposed  towards  Edinburgh. 

An  Amatbub. 


ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 

Mother  of  light !  how  fairly  dost  thoii  go 
Over  those  hoary  crests,  divinely  led ! 
Art  thou  that  Huntress  of  the  Silver  Bow 
Fabled  of  old  ?  Or  rather  dost  thou  tread  ^ 
Those  cloudy  summits  thence  to  gaze  below. 
Like  the  wild  Chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
'Inhere  hunter  never  climbed— nsecure  from  dread  ? 
A  thousand  ancient  fancies  I  have  read 
Of  Uiat  fair  presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought 

Wondrous  and  briffht. 

Upon  the  silver  ligQt, 
Tracing  nresh  figures  with  the  artist  thought. 

What  ^  thou  like  ?  sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way ; 
MHiUst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray ; 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide 
Cluster'd  by  all  thy  family  of  starR, 
Like  a  lone  widow  through  the  welkin  wide. 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars ; 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep. 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch. 
Till  in  some  Latmian  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep. 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  ja£^;ed  porch. 

O  thgu  art  beautiful,  howe'er  it  be ! 
Huntress  or  Dian,  or  whatever  named— 
And  he,  the  veriest  Pagan,  who  first  framed 
A  silver  idol,  and  ne*er  worshipped  thee ! 
It  is  too  late,  or*  thou  should'st  have  my  knee— 
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Too  late  now  for  the  old  Epheuan  vows, 
And  not  divine  the  creicent  on  thy  brows ; 
Vet^  odl  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  miM  Moon 

Behind  thoee  cneanut  boughs^ 
Catting  their  dippled  shadows  at  my  feet^ 
I  will  foe  gratefm  for  that  simple  boon^ 
In  many  a  thoughtful  verse  and  anthem  sweet. 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet 

In  nights  far  gone — ay,  far  away  and  dead, 
B^bre  Cue  fretted  wi^  a  lidless  eye, 
I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed. 
And  watch'd  thy  silver  advent  in  the  sky  ; 
Letting  the  downy  hours  of  rest  go  by. 
To  see  tbee  flood  the  heavens  with  milky  light. 
And  feed  thy  snowy  swans  before  I  slept ; 
For  thou  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams— 
Tfaott  wert  the  Fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 
.  Their  bumish'd  helms,  and  crowns,  and  corslets  bright,— 

Their  spears  and  gKttering  mails ; — 
And  ever  Uiou  didst  spill  in  wand*ring  streams. 

Sparkles  and  midni^t  gleams. 
For  fishes  to  new  glosa  their  argent  scales. 

Why  sighs  ?  why  creeping  tears  ?  why  clasped  hands  ? 
Is  it  to  count  the  boy's  expended  dow'r  ? 
That  Fairies  since  htave  broke  their  gifted  wands. 
That  young  Delight,  like  any  o'erblown  flower. 
Gave,  one  by  one,  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  ground  } 
Why  then,  fair  Moon,  for  all  thou  mark'st  no  hour. 
Thou  art  a  sadder  did  to  old  Time 

Than  ever  I  have  found 
On  sunny  garden-plot,  or  moss-grown  tow'r, 
Mottoed  with  stem  and  melancholy  rhyme ! 

X 

Why  should  i^;rieve  fyr  this  ?  Oh,  I  must  yearn, 

WhilBt  Time,  conspirator  with  Memory; 

Keeps  his  cold  ashes  in  an  antique  urn. 

Richly  emboss'd  with  childish  revelry,—  • 

With  leaves,  and  duater'd  fruits,  and  flowers  eteme. 

Eternal  to  the  world,  though  not  to  me.^ — 
At,  there  will  those  youna;  sports  and  blossoms  be, 
Tne  deathless  wreath,  and  undeoay'd  festoon. 

When  I  am  hearsed  vrithln. 
Less  than  yon  pallid  primrose  to  Uie  moon. 
Whom  now  she  watches  through  her  vapours  thin. 

So  let  it  be:  Before  I  lived  to  sigh, 
Thou  wert  in  Avon,  and  a  thousand  rilla-— 
Beautiful  Orb !  and  so  whene'er  I  lie 
Trodden,  thou  vdlt  be  gazing  from  thy  hills— 
Blest  be  thv  loving  light  where'er  it  spills. 
And  blessed  thy  fair  face,  O  Mother  mild ; 
Still  put  a  soul  in  rivers  as  they  run  ; 
Still  lend  thy  lovely  lamp  to  lovers  fond. 
And  blend  tneir  plighted  shadows  into  one ; 
Still  smile  at  even  on  the  bedded  child. 
And  dose  his  eyelids  with  thy  silver  wand  ! 


T.  H. 


London,  IstMarch^  1897. 
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LI  MTBKAITT. 

^  •!»»»  tit  hut  tw  litiMi  of  piweai  in  HKe  ^>yrM— >tiwa  wli<  ire  hanged.  vA 
—  Vho«innothni^}  mA  it  hts  ^een  m^  lot  to  belong  te  the  i^rm^.'' 

Tvsn  are  few  men,  fMrfaape^  nli*  4i0  very  poKoe  MMrts  of  n  OMmnon 

hern  not  n  hoodred  timee  in  the  awrHfinpor    >g  rmiire  to  matters  6f 

•nuse  «f  Ufe^  felt  a  cniiodtf  to  kBO#  leelL^;  liaTe  always  excited  a  d^rod 

iHuit  Adr  aeiisntkins  would  be  ST  of  interest  in  my  mind  wbich  cannot 

fk0f  wwe  eompelled  to  la^  life  dowiK  be  predneed  by  the  beat  faifented  tak 

The  fery  knmaaibili^^  n  nil  ordi^  of  Aodon.    Because  I  bdie?e,  there* 

MTf  OMOB,  or  <ibtaiBing  any  oppNMh  fow,  that,  to  persons  of  a  temper 

to  this  knowledge^  is  an  iiweasaiit  like  my  own,  the  reading  that  wfaicb 

Mr  pressing  OB  the  ftncy  In  its  eok  I  have   to  f«date  wffl   pffotd  very 

MKMHO  to  anrn  at  it    Thns  poota  high  gratlioa^n  :-^Qd  becanse  t 

and  painters  havo  ever  made  theoi^  know  dab,  that  whitt  I  describe  can 

tale  of  a  nan  oondenuied.to  die^  one  domisdiief -to  no  one,  while  it  may 

of  their  inoonrite  themes  of  eonncm  prefent  the  eymptoum  a))d4etai]s  of 

or  doseription.    Footboya  and  'pten-  a  fery  rait  enMutamatlon  from  being 

tioea  haajg  thorasehres  almost  ever^  lost;-— Anr  these  reasons  {  am  de£ 

other  dayieoiichiKiTely—4itissiBgthev  Tons,  as  te  as  a  very  limited  ednc»- 

ariaagomcnt  finr  slipping  the  knot  tioh  will  permit  me,  to  write  a  jdain 

halfway  »ottt  of  a  seeming  instinot  history  of  the  atranffe  fortunes  and 

to  try  the  secrets  of  that  fate,  whidi  miseries  *  to  whidh,  doHng  the  laat 

•*4eaB  in  jeat  thaa  eamesl— they  foA  twelte  months,  I  hai^  been  sntjected. 

onteward  momtion  mav  become  thck  I  haTo  atated  ahvodr,  that  I  hare 

own*  Aad  fhoosands  or  men,  in  oariy  %$m  hailed  and  ooi  al^e.  I  can  gain 

VSt,  are  vneaqr  until  they  hafre  monn^  nothing  now  by  misiepresentatbn^ 

tid« hreaeh,  or  Ibnght  a  dnel,  merely  waa  ootlty  of  the  act  Ibr  Which  f 

%ecBiiae  Ih^  wiA  to  know,  eacpei^  oolBnod.    Ttiere  are  indiyidnals  of 

mentafly,  ttiat  dicir  neryes  are  eana-  lospeetahfll^  whom  my  conduct  al» 

%le  of  carrying  them  throua^h  laat  toady  has  ^agraeed,  and  I  wili  not 

petttlinr  ordeaL    Now  /'am  In  a  si«  loyiye  dieir  ahame  and  grief  by  imh» 

toalioB  to  *P^>   ^lom  experienoe,  fiaidng  my  name.    But  it  stan^  in 

impn  liiat  yory  inteiesting  ^eation—  the  IIM  of  eapitd  conyietlons  in  ihe 

the  aensafioDB  attendant  upon  a  pas*  Old  BsUey  Calendar  tor  the  Winter 

oige  from  hfe  to  deaih.    I  naTO  been  Sesskms  1660 ;   and  tins  reference, 

RAjrosn,   and  am  Ai.iys— ^lethnpa  coupled  with  a  few  of  the  Acts  whidi 

there  ore  not  three  other  men,  at  tms  feflow,  wOl  be  anficieiit  to  guide  any 

moment.  In  Europe,  who  ean  make  persons  who  are  doubtfU^  to  the  proof 

the  oame  declaration.     Before  this  that  my  statement  is  a  true  one.    In 

statement  meets  the  puUU  eye,   I  the-year  1884,  IwasadeikinaRua- 

^^Ohayeonitted  England  foreter;  sia  Woker's  honse,  and  fagged  be- 

thcrefine  I  miye  no  admrntMe  to  gain  tween  Broad  Street  BuOdm^s  and 

itoax  to  publication.    And,  for  Ihe  Batsot^aCoflbehonae,  andihelLondon 

fanity  ^  knowing,  when  I  ahafl  be  DocAn,  from  nine  in  die  moniittg  to 

a  acfonmerin  a  far  county,  that  my  six  in  the  evening,  for  a  salary  of 

name— ribr  good  or  fllrH»  talked  a-  My  pounds  a-year.    J  did  thl»— not 

bofrt^  'Mf,— oueh  Ame  would  acaree*  contentedly— -but  I  endured  it ;  HTing 

hr  do  eyrn  my  pride  mudi  good,  when  sparingly  n  a  little  loMng  at  IsUiq;. 

1  ifarre  not  lay  daim  to  its  identity,  ton  iot  two  years;  fill  I  leQ  in  loye 

Bot  die  come  which  exeites  me  to  with  a  poor,  .but  yery  beautifiil  girl, 

write  is  thl»— My  greatest  pleasure,  who  was  honest  where  it  was  yery 

throng  Bfe,  has  heea  the  perusal  of  hard  to  be  honest ;  and  worked  twelve 

any  extraordinary  narrativies  of  fa6t  hours  a-day  at  sewing  and  millinenr, 

An  aeoount  of  a  shipwreck  hi  which  in  a  mercer's  ^hep  in  Cheq;wide,  for 

hundreds  have  perished  ;  of  a  idagtie  half  a  gumea  s^wedc  Tonwkeahort 

w^^  has  d»opulated  towns  or  ei«  of  a  lo^  t^— <lus  gut  did  not  know 

ties ;   anoodoteo  and  inquiries  eon«  how  poor  I  waa ;  and,  in  about  i&x 

neded  wilb  die  rmlation  of  prisons,  montiM,  I  committed  seven  or  oig^t 

hosfitak,  or  4una£  receptacles ;  nay,  forgeries,  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
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hundred  pounds.  I  was  seized  one 
morning— I  expected  it  for  weeks, — as 
regularly  as  I  awoke— every  morning; 
and  carried,  after  a  very  few  ques- 
tions, for  examination  before  the  Lord 
Mayor.  At  the  Mansion- House  I  had 
notning  to  plead.  Fortunately,  my 
motions  had  not  been  watched ;  and 
60  no  one  but  myself  was  implicated  in 
the  charge — as  no  one  else  was  really 
guilty.  A  sort  of  instinct  to  try  the 
last  hone  made  me  listen  to  the  ma« 
gistrate  s  caution,  and  remain  silent ; 
or  else,  for  any  chance  of  escape  I  had, 
I  might  as  well  have  confessed  the 
whole  truth  at  once.  The  examination 
lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  when  I 
was  fully'  committed  for  trial,  and 
•aent  away  to  Newgate. 

The  shock  of  my  first  arrest  was 
▼ery  slight  indeed;  indeed  I  almost 

Suestbu  if  it  waa  not  a  relief,  rather 
tian  a  shock,  to  me.  For  months,  I 
had  known  perfectly  that  my  eventual 
discovery  was  certain.  I  tried  to  shake 
the  thought  of  this  off;  but  it  was  of 
no  use— I  dreamed  of  it  even  in  my 
sleep ;  and  I  never  entered  our  count- 
ing-house of  a  morning,  or  saw  my 
master  take  up  the  cash-book  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  my  heart  was 
not  up  ill  my  mouth,  and  my  hand 
shook  so  that  I  could  not  hold  the 

rm — ^for  twenty  minutes  afterwards, 
was  sure  to  do  nothing  but  blunder. 
Until,  at  last,  when  I  saw  our  chief 
clerk  walk  into  the  room,  on  New 
Year's  morning,  with  a  police  officer, 
I  was  as  ready  for  what  followed,  as  if 
I  had  had  six  hours'  conversation  about 
it.  I  do  not  believe  I  showed — ^for  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  feel  it — either  sur- 
prise or  alarm.  My  '^  fortune,"  how- 
Mtever,  as  the  officer  called  it,  was  so(m 
told.  I  was  apprehended  on  the  Ist 
of  January ;  and  the  Sessioris  being 
then  just  bi^un,  my  time  came  ra- 
pidly round.  On  the  4th  of  the  same 
month,  the  London  Grand  Jury  found 
three  Bills  af;ain8t  me  for  forgery ;  and, 
on  the evemngof  the  5th,  the .Tudge 
exhorted  me  to  ''  prepare  for  death ;" 
for  *'  there  was  no  hope,  that,  in  this 
world,  mercy  could  be  extended  to  me." 
The  whole  business  of  my  trial  and 
sentence,  passed  oyer  as  coolly  and 
formally,  as  I  would  have  calculated 
a  question  of  interest,  or  summed  up 
an  underwriting  account.  I  had  never, 
tliough  I  lived  in  London,  vntnessed 
the  proceedings  of  a  Criminal  Court 
before;  and  I  could  hardly  believe 


the  oomnosure,  and  indifeoioe^-«iid 
,yet  dyiuty — for  there  was  no  show  of 
anger  or  ill  temper — ^with  which  I  was 
treated ;  together  with  the  apparent 
perfect  insensibility  of  all.the  parties 
round  me,  while  I  wasrollingon — with 
a  speed  which  nothingcould  cheek,  and 
which  increased  every  momen^^to  my 
ruin !  I  was  called  suddenly  up  from 
the  dock,  when  my  turn  for  trial  csroe, 
and  placed  at  the  bar ;  and  the  Judge 
asked,  in  a  tone  which  had  neither 
severity  about  it,  nor  compaadon — ^nor 
carelessness,  nor  anxiety — nor ;  any 
character  or  expression  whatever  that 
could  be  distinguished— '^  If  tl^re 
was  any  counsel  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution ?"    A  burister  then,  who 
seemed  to  have  some  consideration— 
a  middle  aged,  gentlemanly  looking 
man-Hstated  the  case  against  me— as 
he  said  he  would  do— very  '^  fairly 
and  forbearingly ;"  but,  as  soon  as  lie 
read  the  facts  from  his  brief,  that  only 
—I  heard  an  officer  of  the  gaol,  wh# 
stood  behind  me,  say — *'  put  the  rope 
about  my  neck."  Mj  master  th^i  waa 
called  to  give  his  evidence ;  whidi  be 
did  very  temperately — ^but  it  was  con- 
clusive :  a  young  gentleman,  who  was 
my  counsel,  asked  a  few  questions  in 
cross-examination,  after  he  had  care- 
fully looked  over  die  indictment :  hut 
there  was  nothing  to  cross-examine 
upon — I  knew  that  well  enough — 
though  I  was  thankful  for  the  intoest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  my  case.    Hie 
Judge  then  told  me,  I  tnoufiht  more 
gravely  than  he  had  spoken  before, — 
**  That  it  was  time  for  me  to  apeak  in 
my  defence,  if  I  had  anything  to  say." 
I  had  nothing  to  say.    I  thought  one 
moment  to  drop  down  upon  my  knees, 
and  beg  for  mercy; — ^t>ut,  again — ^I 
thought  it  would  only  make  me  look 
ridiculous ;  and  I  only  answeredr-as 
.  well  as  I  could—''  Tliat  I  would  not 
trouble  the  Court  with  any  defence." 
.  Upon  this,  the  Judge  turned  round, 
with  a  more  serious  air  still,  to  the 
Jury,  who  stood  un  all  to  hsten  to  him 
as  he  spoke.    Ana  I  listened  too— or 
tried  to  listen  ^tentively — as  hard  as 
I  could ;  and  yet— with  all  I  could  do 
-^I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  ihrn 
wandering!  For  tbocwit  of  the  Court 
—all  so  orderly,  and  regular,  and 
composed,  and  nninal,  and  well  satis- 
fied— spectators    and   all — ^while   I 
was  running  on  with  the  speed  of 
wheds  iipbu  smooth  soil  downhill,  to 
destruction— seemed  as  if  the  whoie 
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tdtX  wcte  s  dream^  and  not  a  thing  in 
eanwat!  like  barriiten  sat  round 
&e  tabie,  ailent,  bnt  utcerly  nnoon- 
cerned,  mid  two  were  looung  oyer 
tiieir  briefiiy  and  another  was  reading 
a.  newapaper;  and  the  sDoetatora  in 
the  gallenea  looked  on  ana  listened  as 
pleaandy,  as  thoogh  it  were  a  matter 
not  of  death  going  on^  but  of  pastime 
or  amusement ;  and  one  yery  fat  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  clerk  of  the 
Court,  stopped  his  writing  when  the 
Judge  bmn,  but  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches' 
podcets,  except  once  or  twice  that  he 
took  a  snuff;  and  not  one  livinff  soul 
seined  to  take  notice — they  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  fiu^t-^that  there 
waa  a  poor,  desperate,  helpless,  crea- 
ture— whose  days  were  fast  running 
am— whose  hours  of  life  were  even 
with  the  last  grains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sand  glum  among  them !  1  lost 
the  whote  of  the  Judge's  charge- 
thinking  of  I  know  not  what — ^in  a 
sort  of  dream — unable  to  steady  my 
mind  to  anything,  and  only  biting  the 
stalk  of  a  piece  of  rosemary  that  lay 
by  me.  But  I  heard  the  low,  distinct 
Wlusper  of  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury, 
as  he  brought  in  the  verdict — ^^  Guil- 
ty,"— and  the  last  words  of  the 
Judge,  saying — '*  that  I  should  be 
hanged  b^  the  neck  until  I  was  dead;" 
and  biddm^  me  '*  prepare  myself  for 
the  next  hfe,  for  that  my  crime  was 
one  that  admitted  of  no  mercy  in  this." 
The  gaoler  then,  who  had  stood  dose 
by  mf^all  Uie  while,  put  his  hand 
ouiddy  upon  my  shoulder,  in  an  un- 
uer  Yoic^  telling  me,  to  *'  Come 
akmg  r*  Gmng  down  the  hall  stem, 
two  other  oflioera  met  me ;  and,  pla- 
cing me  between  them,  without  say* 
ing  a  word,  hurried  me  across  tne 
yard  in  the  direction  back  to  the  pri- 
son. As  the  door  of  the  court  closed 
behind  us,  I  saw  the  Judge  fold  up 
his  papers,  and  the  Jury  being  sworn 
in  toe  next  case.  Two  other  culprits 
were  brought  up  out  of  the  dock ;  and 
the  crier  called  out  for—'*  The  pro- 
seeutor  and  witnesses  against  James 
Hauidns,  and  Joseph  Simderson,  for 
burglary  I" 

I  haa  no  friends,  if  any  in  such  a 
easeoonld  have  been  of  use  to  me— ^no 
reiatiyes  but  two ;  by  whom— I  could 
not  complain  of  Uiem — I  was  at  once 
wned.    On  the  day  after  my  trial. 


my  master  came  to  me  in  person,  and 
tow  me,  that ''  he  had  recommended 


me  to  moey,  and  should  try  to  obtain 
a  mitigation  of  my  sentence."  I  don't 
think  I  seemed  yery  grateful  for  this 
assurance — I  thought,  that  if  he  had 
wished  to  spare  my  life  be  might  hayo 
made  sure,  by  not  appearing  against 
me.  I  thanked  him ;  but  the  colour^ 
was  in  my  face— and  the  worst  feelings 
that  ever  rose  in  my  heart  in  aU  my 
life  were  at  this  yisit  I  thought  he 
was  not  a  wise  man  to  come  into  my 
cell  at  that  time— though  he  did  not 
come  alone. — ^But  the  thing  went  no 
farther. 

There  was  but  one  person  then  in 
ail  the  world  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
me ;  and  that  one  was  Elisabeth  Clare! 
And,  when  I  thought  of  her,  the  idea 
of  all  that  was  to  happen,  to  myself 
was  forgotten — I  coyered  my  face  with 
my  hands,  and  cast  myself  on  the 
ground ;  and  I  wept,  for  I  was  in  des« 
peration.  Whilelwasbeingexamined, 
and  my  deak  searched  for  papers  at 
home,  befbre  I  waa  carried  to  the  Man- 
sion-house, I  had  sot  an  opportimity  to 
send  one  wmrd  toner, — *'  That  if  she 
wished  me  only  to  try  for  my  life,  she 
should  not  come,  nor  send,  nor  be 
known  in  any  way  in  my  mirfortune*" 
But  my  scheme  was  to  no  purpose. 
She  had  gone  wild  as  soon  aa  she  had 
heard  the  news  of  my  apprehension— 
never  thought  of  herself,  but  confess* 
ed  her  acquaintance  with  roe.  The  re- 
sult was,  she  was  dismissed  fh>m  her 
employment — and  it  was  her  only 
means  of  livelihood. 

She  had  been  every  where,—- to 
my  master— to  the  judge  that  tried 
me— to  the  magistrates — ^to  the  she- 
riflb— to  the  aldermen— «he  had  made 
her  way  even  to  the  Secretair  of  State  I 
My  heart  did  misgive  me  at  tne  thought 
of  death ;  but,  in  despite  of  myself,  I 
forgot  fear  when  I  missed  her  usual 
time  of  coming,  and  gaUiered  from 
the  people  about  me  bow  she  was  em- 
ployed. I  had  no  thought  about  the 
success  or  failure  of  her  attempt.  All 
my  thoughts  were,— that  she  was  a 
young  girl,  and  beautiful— hardly  in 
ner  senses,  and  quite  unprotected— 
without  money  to  help,  or  a  fnend  to 
advise  her— pleading  to  strangera— 
humbling  heriself  peniaps  to  menials^ 
who  would  think  her  very  despair  and 
helpless  condition,  a  challenge  to  in- 
famy and  insult.  Well,  it  mattered 
littie !  .The  thing  was  ro  worse,  be- 
cause I  was  alive  to  seeand  suffiar  fr(wn 
it.    Two  days  more,  and  all  would  be 
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ent  I  Iht  denMt  tiftf  ftd  «i  Imuimm 
wietolMdnew  wovM  )uif»  iMm  fntf. 
Ske  wmdd  bt  homUm  «  fwnayko  ■ 
ftieiidk*;*Hili«  wenU  faavii  been  4m 
omiBiiiiM  of  «  tegtr  «Bd  a  &I011 1  it 
neaoifed  bo  witcbcmfl  to  gHest  Uie  ter« 
mtnataoD* 

;  W0  boar  owiotudyi  and  feod  o^erj 
doy,  df  the  vitttB  of  frtedt  and  ieia« 
tivOB  t6  wrotcbed  criikiiaals  ooDdoBmed 
ladio.    Tboto  wbo  read  tad  hear  of 
^eee  tbinge  the  moet  eiuioiMly^  batie 
little  imprasiioii  oftheaadnw  of  ibe 
xeility.  It  was  six  days  after  my  tnt 
ap(atili^!iMMii  wbcn  Bl&abeth  Clare 
cames,  for  tho  last  timoi  to  visit  uo 
i^  ptiioli !    In  only  tbeoo  abort  fix 
days  ber  bcattty>  beslthi  strcngtb-^all 
wore  gone ;  yeara  upon  years  of  toil 
and  sMkiices  oonld  dot  bave  left  a 
nufre  wonwnit  witcL     Death*— aa 
plaitaly  aa  ever  death  ipoke^MUit  in 
W  oouitenanee>— she  was  Woken-* 
hearted.    Wheli  she  eam^i  I  had  Hot 
seen  her  fcr  two  days.    I  coAld  not 
sneaky  and  there  was  an  officer  of 
m  jlriaoB  with  us  too :  I  wss  the  |^ro»> 
peHy  Of  tbelaWnow ;  and  my  naoUkeTy 
if  bhehad  livedo  oonld  not  faiaTe  blesty 
<fit  we^  lor  nio>  wlthont  a  thi^  pcr« 
son*  end  that  a  stranger,  being  picsenti 
I  aftt  down  by  her  on  my  bedstead, 
wbfeb  was  the  only  nlaoe  to  sit  on  in 
my  odli  and  wrappea  her  shawl  elosa 
Toaod  her,  for  it  waa  very  coid  wea* 
Atfr,  and  I  was  allowed  no  fire ;  and 
we  sat  so  fbr  almost  an  hoar  without 
exchanging  a  word*  She  had  no  good 
newstotemg^me;  1  knew  that  f  all  I 
Granted  to  heir  waa  abont  bersdf .    I 
did  hear !  She  had  not  a  heto"*nor  a 
faope^nor  a inopkft,  upon  the earthi 
The  only  creatore  thatahelteced  ber*^ 
Ae  only  rdatiTe  she  bkh^Wsa  a  ftiat«> 
fi£d  sister,  whose  husband  I  kne^  to 
be  a  vilkiih*    What  wMd  she  do^ 
what  bould  sheattem|»t?    Sho  ^did 
not  know  that  1"    and  '^  it  was  not 
long  that  she  should  be  a  trouble  to 
any  body."  fiat  "  she  should  go  to 
liora  &*■  ■  again  that  eritoing  about 
ma    He  hid  treated  her  idndlT ;  and 
she  fUt  certain  she  should  still  suo- 
iseed.      It  was  her  fault  ■she   had 
told  every  body  tiiilh^all  that  had  hap- 
Med:  if  it  bad  not  been  for  meeting 
'ner,  I  should  never  have  gone  into 
debt,  and  bkto  estravatpMrne."    I  ha- 
tenad*«-and  I  tould  onlt  listen!    I 
would  have  died-^'cowsra  aa  }  wa»^ 
upon  Che  radc,  or  in  the  fire,  so  I 
cottki  but  have  left  her  aaf^  Ididnot 


aidlso  drachas't*  laavir  hflr  hopffl 
Oh  then  I  did  think,  in  bittctnaaaof 
sprity  If  I  had  bo*  sbwHiad  MaplB* 
tiaiiy  and  staid  poeaaadh<Mat.l  if  i 
cidid  only  have  pkaiad  bar  ante  mina 
in  the  bard  labonous  poverty  vrhen  I 
had  first  found  her  I  It  i^aaaaywask^ 
and  she  never  o^idd  bO  there  agahi  I 
Halt  long  this  vain 
have  lasted,  I  eaanot  teL  My 
waa  lii^t  and  giddy  1  lunderataa 
daboa  of  tbetlankey,wba  waa  uratdi* 
mg  me^^*  Thai  Klitwbeth  mual  be§it 
aWay ;"  bat  I  had  noC  atrength  evcft 
to  attempt  it.  The  thing  had  haa» 
ananged  for  mej  The  mailer  of  Am 
gaol  entered^   Sho  wen(h-4t  waa  dan 


tno  aftenMNm ;  ind  ahewaa  got  awaff» 
on  the  pratenoe  that  diem$itmalDa 
one  more  dRnrt  to  aave  me^  with-  a 
proousa  that  she  should  retwti  agahi 
at  night.  The  master  was  in  eldirty 
man,  who  had  dau^ters  of  bla  own  ; 
and  he  promised^or  he  saw  I  knew 
how  the  matter  waa  ■  to  aea  Kli«btth 
aale  through  the  orowdof  wiatcbeaa* 
mang  whom  abe  must  pass  to  quit  tha 
psiioB«  She  went,  and  I  knew  oat  aha 
was  going  forever.  As  sbo  tumed  badi 
to  spiak  as  the  door  wife  doaing,!  knew 
that  I  had  seen  her  for  Iha  lart  timeu 
Ilia  door  of  my  osll  doaed.  Wo#era 
to  mfeet  no  more  on  earth.  I  fell  upon 
fny  knaea'  1 1  clasped  my  haiida-*«iy 
tsars  burat  out  afircsh-»and  I  oaUad  an 
God  to  bless  her* 

It  waa  four  o'clock  in-thi  afternoon 
whan  Sliiabeth  left  me;  and  when 
ibe  departed,  it  seemed  as  if  mf  husi* 
ness  in  this  trorld  waa  at  an  end.  I 
aould  have  wished^  then  asid  than^ 
to  havto  died  upon  the  spnt^  1  had 
dolK  my  last  act,  and  dtunk  «iy  iMt 
draag^t  ib  life.  Bui,  aa  the  iwihi^ 
drew  iui  my  cell  waa  cold  and  damp; 
and  tfai  evening  waa  dtfk  and  glMmy ; 
bud  I  had  no  fire,  nor  any  ramlle,  ak 
tbotig^  it  waa  in  the  month  «C.J*i 
nuary,  nor  nmch  ooveriag  to 
me  J  and  by  degrees  my  apkita 
imed,  and  raV  heart  aank  at  die 
lata  vmtdisdness  of  everything  aboot 
mef  and  grsdnaWy'i-  far  what  I  write 
now  riiall  be  the  truth«-4he  diopgbts 
of  Elisabeth,  and  what  wMdd  ba  h« 
■fiita^  began  to  give  way  bsftre  a  sanae 
of  my  own  dtnatioB.  lUa  waa  the 
fSrat  timo"  I  cannot  tdi  Ilia 


wfay^that  my  mind  bad  ever  fixed 
f  tsdf  luUy  upon  die  trial  that  I  had, 
within  a  few  haun,  to  go  tfanngh ; 
and,  aa  I  idlected  on  it,  a 
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air  ^io«t|^  i€  wa«  UmI  »]p  wnteBM 
HI Jtwt  yjiwwiiMl^  Mdtkitllwd 
mi  ItaiBtini^  nittjr  Mid  lerioiMly ,  that  I 
IMA  to  di»j  bafiiw^    I  hud  cctm  imh 
ilinw  Ibr  tMMitsr«fcitt  lumn*    There 
WM  ftod«  wbidi  s  rdigiau»  smtlMBMi 
wWtwiMid  ne  bed  aent  ftwa  hie  em 
iiMe,  tat  I  ooahi  not  MMe  it;  end 
whett  I  MM  •)  it,  etnmee  £Mieiee 
MMie  •»cr.ttft    It  vte  deimy  food— 
HOieadiee.wM  Mrved  totlMpOMH* 
CMI  IB  tltogKii.    It  iNrae  eettt  to  Me. 
beeaaee  I.  trie  to  die  ta^moraofwl 
ttd  I  llmght  ef  the  hMMe  d  the 
Hcid^  and  tte  fewk  eC  the  iiv,  thet 
tmepeMpeied  Ibr  deughtar.   I  leit 
thet  ny  eem  wiMrtimie  wcve  »>t  ee 
thetM^t  tohectlU^tine;  end  I 
belMfi  theli  ftr  a  wtHk,  I  wee  ia». 
enM.    ^eortofdnlllnuiiiiiilKBeiee^ 
ilMt  I  eoidd  not  iSBt  rid  of «  Ifte  the 
h$aaam  of  beei^  eensded  in  m  j  eeie. 
Add  ^fieiivh  it  WM  dvk,  qperke  ef 
Ufl^t  eeencd  to  denoe  hefoie  m  J  eyee ; 
•DdleooldieeoUeoinDthiBa.  I  tried 
ID  Mcf  My  iBaycn»  hat  ooold  only  f»». 
Mr  e  werd  hcte  end  there  j  end 
iteoMMd  toMOMif  theeewere 
MHnhfmiei  thet  I  wee  ottering;— *l 
Am  t  loMw  whet  they  were— I  ean* 
QOt  tell  whet  it  wee  I  Mid  ^  and  then* 
en  a  Bttddoi,  I  lelt  m  thoagh  ell  thia 
toflMNT  wae  ueefeMft  and  that  I  wenld 
90i  etoy  tliere  to  die ;  and  I  jonped 

a  and  wienched  at  the  bare  of  my; 
frindow  with  a  foroe  thet  bent 
thnm  fm-  I  Icit  m  if  I  had  the 
•ivMffh  nf  n  linn  AndlMtaUorer 
the  wek  of  my  door ;  end  tried,  the 
dear  iMelf  with  my  ahoiilder--thei^ 
I  toew  it  wee  plated  with  iron,  end 
tamM  than  that  of  a  chnidi;  and  I 
naped  abont  the  very  walla^  end  into 
Ukt  eonere  of  my  dongeon— tbongb 
jE'knewTery  well)  if  I  had  bed  my 
eenaeiy  that  k  wm  aU  of  toUd  etone 
tfwee  Ibet  thiek;  end  that,  if  I  tovld 
havnpaHed  through  a  ereviee  mailer 
IhMi  ^  eye  «f  a  needle^  I  had  n^ 
chaMeaefoeeaping.  And^inthemidBt 
ef  ^thie  exerlio*,  aftintneMcame 
nver  nw  ae  theii^  J  hed  ewettewed 
peiflon ;  end  I  had  jaat  power  to  red 
to  the  hed«pbe^  where  X  aenk  down, 
ae  I  think.  In  a  ewoen :  bat  thie  did 
aioc  leet|r-ibr  my:heed  awam  rovn4 
nnd  the  eeU  aeflMed  to  tnm  with  me; 
and  I  dmamed^-between  aleeping  Mid 
waking  that  it  wna  nudnigbt,  and 
ihal  Maiffebrlih  had  oomo  back  ae  ahe 
Jbed  piMBiaed,  and  ibax  they  refiiaed 


il3 

to  admit  {wr.    And  ttbMl^thflrbi*^ 

allowed  hefTilyi  and  that  thaatnato 

were  att  e9?«Md  with  il  ae  if  widh  at 

while  ahoet,  end  that  laawherdeadl 

-^-lying  in  the  fallen  aaowi   end  ift 

the  dadraeae-*a«  the  priaon  gatol 

When  J  came  to  Mfymlt,  1  wea  atiei^ 

dinff and breathlcak    Inandnntoer 

tWfh  I  heeid  St  Sepnlchee'e  ekotk  gn 

ten;  end  I  knew  it  waa  a  draana  the* 

IbadhM;  bntleonldiMthe^to* 

eying  that  BUcabeth  re^  had  rann 

back.   And  I  knoaked  kmdly  at  the 

doer  of  my  ceU;  aMl,..when  one  eC 

the tnmkeye earner  Ibmedef  him« 

far  meroyi's  aake»  to  go  dtown  to  thn 

gOeandaee;  and  HOieofVfr,  totafcn 

aamaU bwidle,  containiag  two ahivto 

-s^hich  I  puehed  to  him  tfanrogh  tlto 

Male^-^fbr  I  had  no  money;,  andrr-if 

bewooM  hareMybleaaia^— tobring; 

me  bnt  one  email  enp  of  brand/ 

to  keq»  my  heart  alive ;  for  I  hk 

thet  I  had   not  the  atrei^  ef  n 

men,  and  ahonld  never  be  ehle  to 

gfk  through  my  trial  like  one»    The> 

turnkey  aboek  hie  heed  at  my.  in* 

SMt»  M  he  went  away ;  end  aaia  thai 
had  not  the  brandy,  even  if  lie  da» 
ledmn  the.riak  togiveitmeb  Bnt^ 
in  a  few  nnnatea,  he  returned,  bring* 
ing  me  a  gUm  of  wine^  which  he  aMd 
the  meeter  of  the  aaol  hed  aentme^ 
and  hoped  it  would  do  me  gDod^-*» 
however,  he  wnnld  take  nothing  for 
it.  And  the  cheplain  of  the  pomn, 
too,  came,  without  my  rending^  aiid 
«-^  whidi  I  ahaU  ever  have  cauae  to 
thank  him«-wenthimadf  down  to  the 
enter  gatea  oi  the  gaol,  and  plc^^^ 
hia  honour  tm  a  man  and  a  ChrieHan 
eleagymen,  thet  £lisabeth  wm  not 
there^  nor  hed  returned;  and  nyve» 
over,  he  aaaured  me  that  it  wae  not 
likely  ahe  would  cotoe  back,  lor  her 
friends  had  been  told  privatdy  that 
ahe  could  not  be  admitted :  but  ne» 
vertbelcM,  he  ahonld  himeelf  be  up 
during  the  whole  nia^ ;  and  if  ahe 
aheuld  come,  although  aba  could  not 
be  allowed  toeee  me,  he  would  take 
earn  that  ahe  ahonld  have  kind  treat- 
ment and  protection  j  and  Ihadieap> 
am  afterwuida  to  know  that  he  kept 
iue  weid*  He  then  .exhorted  me  e^ 
leoMily  '<  to  think  no  more  of  earea  cr 
tronblea  in  diie  wnrU^  but  to  bend 
my  thoughta  upon  iliat  to  eome,  and 
to  Ir^  to  reconcile  my  aoul  to  Heaven ; 
itniatiog  that  my  ama,  though  they 
were  heavy,  un^  repenmnc^  mig^t 
have  hope  of  mercy."    When  be  wm 
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fgofiSe, '  I  did  find  myself^  foir  a  little '  even  as  I  never  wa<  to  sleep  again^lifvia 
wMIe,  moK  ooUeded-;  and  I  lat  down    oonsdous  of  my  situation !  ^*  R< 


again  on  the  bed^  and  tried  seriously 
to  oominunewith  myself,  and  prepare 
mvself  for  my  fate.  I  reoAllea  to  my 
mind,  that  I  had  but  a  few  hours 
more  at  all  events  to  lire — that  there 
was  no  hope  on  earth  of  escaping— 
and  that  It  was  at  least  better  that  I 
should  die  decently  and  like  a  man. 
Then  I  tried  to  reooUect  all  the  tales 
that  I  had  ever  heard  about  death  by 
hanging — ^that  it  was  said  to  be  the 
sensation  of  a  moment — ^to  c;ive  no 
pain— to  cause  the  extinction  of  life  in« 
stantaneously — and  so  on,  to  twenty 
other  strange  ideas.  By  d^rees,  my 
head  began  to  wander  and  grow  un« 
manageMde  again.  I  put  my  hands 
tightly  to  my  throat,  as  though  to  try 
the  sensation  of  strangling.  Then  I 
felt  my  arms. at  the  places  where  the 
oords  would  be  tied.    I  went  through 


said  themsster  to  me,  in  a  sabdued^bot 
steady  tone,  ^^  It  is  time  for  you  to 
rise.  The  chaplain  asked  me  how  I 
had  passed  the  night?  and  proposed 
that  we  should  join  in  prayer.  I  ga-i 
thered  myself  up,  and  remained  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  bed-place.  My  teeth 
chattered,  and  my  kpees  knodted  to- 
gether  in  despite  of  myself.  It  was 
barely  daylight  yet ;  and,  as  the  oell 
dcNor  stood  open,  I  oould  see  into  the 
small  paved  court  beyond :  the  mom* 
ing  was  thick  and  gloomy ;  and  a  alow, 
but  settled,  rain  was  coming  down. 

*'  It  is  half-past  seven  o'clock,R !" 

said  the  master.  I  just  mustered  an 
entreaty  to  be  left  alone  till  the  last 
moment.  I  had  thirty  minutes  to  live. 
I  tried  to  make  another  observation 
when  the  master  was  leaving  the  cdl; 
but,  this  time,  I  oould  not  get  die 


the  fastening  of  the  rope— the  tying  of    words  out :  my  tongue  stuck  to  the 


the  hands  together :  the  thing  that  I 
Utmost  averse  to,  was  the  having  the 
white  cap  muffled  over  my  eyes  and 
had.  If  I  could  avmd  that,  the  rest 
was  not  so  very  horrible!  In  the 
midst  of  these  fendes,  a  numbness 
seemed  to  creep  over  my  senses.  The 
giddiness  that  I  had  felt,  gave  way  to 


roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my  speech 
seemed  gone:  I  made  two  desperate 
efflnts ;  but  it  would  not  do— I  could 
not  utter.  When  they  left  me,  I  never 
stirred  from  my  place  on  the  bed.  I 
was  benumbed  with  the  cold,  probably 
from  the  sleep  and  the  unaccustomed 
exposure ;  and  I  sat  crouched  together. 


a  dull  stupor,  which  lessened  the    as  it  were,  to  keep  myself  warmer,  widi 
!f^  A»*   "y  *^^'*8?*?  ,?*^®    "Z^'    my  arms  folded  across  my  br«st,  and 


though  I  BtiU  went  on  thinlung.  The 
churdi  clock  rang  midnight:  I  was 
sensible  of  the  sound,  but  it  reached 
me  indistinctly— «s  though  coming 
throogh  many  closed  doors,  or  ftom  a 
hx  dutanoe.  By  and  by,  I  saw  the 
objects  before  my  mind  less  and  less 
cleariy— -then  only  partially — then 
they  were  gone  altogether.  I  fell 
asleep. 

•  I  slept  until  the  hour  of  execution. 
It  was  seven  o'clock  on  the  next  mom* 
ing,  when  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  my 
cdl  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  sound,  as 
though  in  my  dreams,  for  some  mo« 


my  head  hanging  down,  shivering; 
and  my  body  felt  as  if  it  were  such  a 
weight  tome  that  I  was  unable  to  move 
it,  or  stir.  The  day  now  vras  breaking, 
yeUow,— -«nd  heavily ;  and  the  llgnt 
stole  by  degrees  into  my  dungeon, 
showing  me  the  damp  stone  walls  and 
desolate  dark  paved  floor ;  and,  strange 
as  it  was— with  all  that  I  ooidd  do,  I 
oould  not  keep  myself  from  noticing 
these  trifling  things — ^though  perdition 
was  coming  upon  me  the  very  next 
moment.  I  noticed  the  lamp  which  the 
turnkey  had  left  on  the  floor,  and  which 
was  burning  dimly,  with  a  long  wi^. 


roents  before  I  was  fully  awake ;  and    being  dogg^  with  the  chill  and  bad 


my  first  sensation  was  only  the  dislike 
which  a  weary  man  feels  at  being  rous- 
ed: I  was  tired,  and  vrished  todoseon. 
In  a  minute  after,  the  bolts  on  the  out- 
side my  dungeon  were  drawn ;  a  turn- 
key, carryingasmalllamp,  and  followed 
by  the  master  of  the  .gaol  and  the  chap- 
lain, entered :  I  looked  UP---4I  shudder 
like  the  shock  of  electndty — ^like  a 
plunge  into  a  bath  of  ice— ran  through 
me — one  glance  was  suffident :  Sleep 
•wasgone  as  though  I  had  ncv^r  filept«— 


air,  and  I  thought  to  myself— even  at 
that  moment— that  it  had  not  been 
trimmed  since  the  night  before.  And 
I  looked  at  the  bare,  naked,  iron  bed- 
frame  that  I  sat  on ;  and  at  the  heavy 
studs  on  the  door  of  the  dungeon ;  and 
at  the  scrawls  and  writing  upon  the 
wall,  that  had  been  drawn  by  former 
prisonen;  and  I  put  my  hand  to  try 
my  own  pulse,  and  it  was  so  low  ^t 
I  could  hardly  count  it : — I  oould  not 
feel-»thoughI  tried  to  make  myself  fod 
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ifr— Ihftl  I  was  'going'  to  die.  In  the 
midst  of  thiSy  I  beard  the  chimes  of 
the  chapel  dock  bean  to  strike ;  and  I 
thoog^it — Lord  take  pity  on  me^  a 
wretch  !-r-it  conld  not  be  the  three 
qnaiters  after  seven  yet !  The  dock 
vent  over  the  three  qnarters— it  chi« 
Bed  the  foorth  quarter,  and  struck 
ei^t.  They  were  in  my  cell  before.  I 
perceived  them.  They  found  me  in 
the  plaoe^and  in  the  posture,  as  they 
had  left  me. 

•.  What  I  have  farther  to  tell  will  lie 
in  a  very  small  compass :  my  recollec- 
timis  are  very  minute  up  to  this  pdnt, 
but  not  at  all  so  dose  as  to  what 
oooirred  afterwards.  I  scarcely  re« 
ooUect  very  dearly  how  I  got  from  my 
eeU  to  the  press-room.  I  think  two 
Uttie  withered  men,  dressed  in  black; 
supported  me.  I  luiow  I  tried  to  rise 
when  I  saw  the  master  and  his  people 
oome  into  my  dungeon ;  but  I  could 
not. 

■  In  the  press-room  were  the  two  mi- 
serable wretches  that  were  to  suffer 
with  me ;  they  were  bound,  with  their 
arms  bd[imd  them,  and  their  hands 
together;  and  were  lying  upon  a  bench 
hard  by,  until  I  was  rotdy.  A  mea^ 
gre-looldng  old  man,  with  thin  white 
hair,  who  was  reading  to  one  of  them, 
.came  up,  and  said  something—''  That 
we  ought  to  embrace," — I  did  not  dis- 
tinetly  hear  what  it  was. 
.  Thegreatdifficulty  thatlhad  was 
to  keep  from  falling.  I  had  thought 
that  these  moments  would  4iave  been 
.all  of  fury  and  horror,  but  I  felt  no* 
thing  of  this ;  but  only  a  weakness,  as 
though  my  heart— and  the  very  floor 
on  which  I  stood.— was  sinking  under 
me.  I  could  just  make  a  motion,  that 
the  old  white-haired  man  should  leave 
me  ;  and  some  one  interfered,  and  sent 
him  away.  'The  pinioning  of  my 
hands  and  arms  was  then  finished; 
and  I  heard  an  officer  whisper  to  the 
chaplain  that '' all  was  ready."  As  we 
naased  out,  one  of  the  men  in  black 
hdid  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips ;  but 
I  ooold  not  swallow :  and  Mr  W— — , 
the  master  of  the  gaol,  who  had  bid 
finrewell  to  my  companions,  ofl^ed  me 
his  hand,  liie  blood  rushed  into  my 
hee  once  more  for  one  moment !  It  was 
too  muehr<^e  man  who  was  sending 
me  to  execution,  to  oSBst  to  shake  me 
by  the  hand ! 

This  was  the  last  moment— but  one 
— Kxf  fuU  perception,  that  I  had  in  life. 
I  remember  our  beginning  to  move  for* 

s 


wardy  through  the  loBff-aiehed  pwN 
sages  which  led  from  me  press-room 
to  the  scaffold.  I  saw  the  lamps  that 
were  still  burning,  fbr  the  day-li^t 
never  entered  here :  I  heard  the  qmck 
tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the  deep  voicft 
of  the  chaplain  reading  as  he  walked 
before 


• 
''  I  am  the  resunection  and  the  life^ 

saith  the  Lord ;  he  that  bdieveth  in 

me,  though  he  were  dead,  shall  live. 

And  though  after  my.skin  worms  de« 

stroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 

I  see  God  r 

It  was  the  funeral  service — ^the.  or«f 
der  for  the  grave— the  office  Son  those, 
that  were  senseless  and  dead — over  us, 
the  quick  and  the  living. 
.  I  fdt  once  more— -and  saw !  I  fdt 
the  transition  from  these  dim,  slose, 
hot,  lamp-lighted  subterranean,  pas*  ' 
sages,  to  the  open  platform,  and 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and 
to  day.  I  saw  the  immense  crowd 
blackening  the  whole  area.  (^  the 
street  below  me.  The  windows  of 
the  shops  and  houses  opposite,  to 
the  fourth  story,  choakea  vrith  ga» 
zers.  I  saw  St  Sepulchre's  church 
through  the  yeUow  fog  in  the  distance, 
and  heard  the  pealing  of  its  belL  I 
recollect  the  doudy,  misty  morning ; 
the  wet  that  lay  upon  the  scaffi)]d— r 
Uie  hu^e  dark  mass  of  building,  the 
prison  itsdf,  that  rose  be^de,  and 
seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  us— the 
cold,  fresh  breeze,  that  as  I  emerged 
from  it,  broke  upon  my  face.  I  see  it 
all  now — ^thfe  whole  horrible  landscape 
is  before  me>  The  scaffold — ^therain^ 
the  faces  of  the  multitude— the  fvo- 
pie  dinging  to  the  house-tops— the 
smoke  tnat  beat  heavily  downwards 
from  the  chimneys— the  waggons  fill- 
ed with  women,  staring  in  the  inn* 
yards  opposite — the  hoarse  low  roar 
that  ran  through  the  gathered  crowd 
as  we  appeared.  I  never  saw  so  many 
objects  at  once,  so  plainly  and  distinct* 
ly,  in  all  my  life,  as  at  that  one  glance ; 
but  it  lasted  only  for  an  instant. 

From  that  look,  and  from  that  in- 
stant, all  that  fi>llowed  is  a  blank. 
Of  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain ;  of 
the  fastening  the  fatal  noose ;  of  the 
putting  on  of  the  cap  which  I  had  so 
much  disliked;  of  my  actual  execution 
and  death,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
atom  of  recollection.  But  that  I  know 
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ooosdonBiieflS  tbeat  -they  ever  414  96, 
I  lead  in  thedgfly  newspapeiti  sn  a»« 
eomit  of  my  bcbavioar  at  tlie  leaflbUI 
■-that  I  conducted  myielf  ^Mentiy, 
bat  with  fhnmewi  Of  my  Aettfi-*- 
that  I  seemed  to  die  almost  ifithoat  m 
Btrq^^le.,  Of  any  of  thes^  ^events  I 
Inre  not  %een  s^le,  hj  «ny  exseitiony 
U  Mcali  liie  «iost  msiBnt  Mmenk* 
hmnoe*  With  (he  jfint  imm  «f  Ihe 
wmiSM,  M  mj  oeoollection  ceases* 
ghc  .nflgt^iircnmstimpe^  which— to  my. 
perception  ocoms  to  folIow#  is  the  ha- 
ving awoke»  as  if  from  sleep,  andfonnd 
myself  in  a  hed^  in  a  hancUome  cham- 
ber ;  with  agendeman— as  I  first  openi* 
ed  my  eyes— locldng  attentiTely  «t  me. 
I  had  ^y  senses  per&ctly^  tnongh  t 
did  not  speak  at  once,  t  thonjditxdi^ 
fecUy,  ihat  I  hadl>een  reprieved  at  the 
scafibld,  and  had  fainted.  After  t 
Icnew  the  tmih/I  thou^t  diat  I  had 
an  i^^BperfeCt  seooUectton^  jof  havii^ 
fbnnd,  or  fancied,  mysdf— 'as  in  a 
dreain-— In  some  atrange  ^bu%  lying 
Hakedi  and  with  a  moss  of  figures 
fiooting  about  before  me:  bat  this 
Idea  certainly  never-presented  itself  to 
me  untH  I  was  inftirmed  of  ihe  fiict 
that  it  had  occurred. 

Hie  acddent  m  whieb  I  owe  my 
tgdatencCy  will  have  been  dxvinedl 
Mv  condidon  is  a  stnmge  onel  I  am 
a  uving  man;  and  I  possess  certifi- 
cates bom  of  my  death  and  fanriaL  I 
loiow  that  a  ieomn  fiSed  widi  stones, 
jmd  with  m^  name  Upon  Ao  plate, 
lies  bntfed  in  the  chnrchyBrd  of  St 
Anatew%  HoHxini  •  t  isw^  'frotn  a 


window,  At  imdBeMMd  Imum  titive 
thatearttedftsl  wasawitaesatoay 
ownftmeral:  these  are  fltrangetUiiai 
to  see.  My  dangers,  however,  tmdl 
trust,  my  crimes,  ave  over  fiar  evor* 
Thanks  to  the  bonnty  of  die  exeellsBi 
individtial,  whose  benevrienoelHi  le* 
cognised  the  serviee  iiAndh  he  did  ase 
Hor  a  daim  upon  falm,  I  mt  maniad- 
lo  ^  woman,  whose  iMMrineaa  obA' 
safety-proved  my  huit  fhotf^fe— oolong 
as  reason  remained  with  me— indying* 
And  I  am  about  to  sail  «pon  a  fo 
voyage,  whidi  is  onlyaaorrowftdoDt— i 
that  U'parts  me  forever  fram  tny  bene* 
^Mtor.  The  fkm^  that  ihis  poor  nam« 
ttve-rfrom  flie  smgularicy  of  the  iMts 
it  rdatea-Huay  be  interesting  lo  aeaso 
people,  has  induced  me  to  write  itt 
perhaps  at  too  much  lengdi;  but  It  k 
not  easy  for  those  who  write  wkboul 
skin,  to  write  briefly.  CSiould  It  moat 
ihe  eye  of  ^e  few  relatlvas  I  have,  fit 
will  tell  ontf  of  them — that,  to  hia  jeiM 
lousy  of  being  known  in  oonnexion 
with  me— even  ^ter  ^leaikh^  owo 
my  I^.  SSiottId  mj  old  maaier  voai 
it,  perhaps,  by  this  tnne,  he  inay^vt 
thought  1  auffisred  eeverdy  iot^fiM^ 
iiM;  to  a  first  temptation  ;  at  least 
wUle  I  bear  him  no  ffl  wQ3f-4[wil 
not  bdieve  that  he  will  lean  any  da- 
Mverance  with  regret  Fertile  w 
wre  soon  spoken,  «id  the  act  la 
done^  which  dooms  a  wreldwd 
-tore  to  an  untioidy  death;  but  bit- 
ter are  thepang»— end  tiM  wtteda^ 
^  the  body  are  among  the  least  #f 
them— that  he  must  fp  thxoug^  hfr 
finoheasrives.atiti 

( — y- 
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A  SVBALTKKH  IN   AMEftXCA. 


CUAFTEa  V. 


1  BATS  said  that  tke  chateau  (for 
tke  pnleetioii  of  whkh  my  friend 
aadmyidf  weve  made  asawcrable)  waa 
cUatant  a  Aill  mile  and  ahalf  from  the 
groond  of  the  encampment,  and  aepa* 
nted  hj  imther  more  than  half  thai 
apaee  warn  the  moat  advanced  of  the 
OBi^Kisla.  The  orders  which  we  re- 
ceived, were>  to  keep  up  a  commnnii 
catien  by  patrols  and  sentnielB  with 
the  nearest  picqiiet--4iot  to  permit  any 
nolenoe  to  be  done  to  the  house  or 
temtnre-^-to  guard  ourseives  i^nst 
sBspiaal  ftnm  the  enemy«-«nd  to  join 
the  main  body  as  aoon  as  daylight 
ahonld  appear.  To  say  the  tmui,  we 
wage  fiur  from  being  delighted  with 
the  honottr  conferred  upon  us;  for  we 
ceold  not  but  regard  ourselTes  as  ex- 
posed to  a  moat  unnecessary  degree  of 
penl,  tot  the  attainment  of  an  object 
hardW  worth  the  risk  whidi  was  run 
in  seeking  to  attain  it. 

The  firat  and  greatest  lesson  which 
a  aoldier  is  required  to  learn,  is  obe* 
dienee.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  personal  haiaid  or  personal  incon« 
vcnienoe  to  which  it  promises  to  sub- 
iccthimy  an  order  once  leoeived  must 
be  eaivied  into  execntion ;  and  both 
Obaritnn.  and  I  were  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  customs  of  the  service  to 
heaitafe^  on  the  present  occasion^  as  to 
onreouraeofproseeding.  Taking  with 
ua  the  allotted  guard,-^4hirty  men^-»- 
we  set  ont  witl^ut  a  moment's  delay, 
and  reached  our  station  just  as  a  great 
dodc  in  the  hall  was  stnking  the  hour 
of  nine* 

Themanakm,  builtafter  the  French 
ftshion,  was  fronted  by  an  extensive 
conrt,  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  brick 
wa&  of  aome  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Having  travened  this,  wo  ar« 
rivd.  at  the  mscin  entrance,  where  we 
were  receivedi  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  pcditcness  and  hospitalky,  by 
tltt  ownes ;  a  very  gentleinanly,  wett* 
dicased  penon,  appsErsnily  about  tattf 
years  of  i^  He  overwhdimed  ua 
with  apologiea  for  the  ineonvenienee 
vrfaich  ne  doubted  not  that  he  had  oc- 
casioned ;  and  asmed  us,  in  thesanre 
Ineaih,  that  no  efforts  would  be  want- 
ing on  his  part  lo  render  onr  sqjoum 
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with  him  as  little  irksome  as  possible. 
It  struck  me,  at  the  moment,  that 
thoe  was  rather  too  much  of  civility 
in  thia,  considering  ^le  relation  in 
whidi  we  really  stood  towards  each 
other ;  and  I  confess,  that  so  fkr  from 
feeling  my  uneasiness  lessened,  it  be« 
canie  more  powerfrd  than  before, 
thraugh  a  vague  apprehension  of  trea- 
chery, for  which  I  could  not  satisfo&« 
torily  account.  I  resolved,  however, 
to  he  peculiarly  on  my  guard ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  wdl  for  our  little  party 
that  my  suspicions  chanced  to  be  thus 
easily  excit^. 

Having  established  our  men  in  one 
of  the  out-buildings,  (ss  many  of  them^ 
afr  least,  as  were  not  required  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the 
chateau  and  the  nearest  picquet,)  we 
inquired,  befbre  entering  the  house, 
how  many  sermnts  there  might  be 
about  the  place,  and  in  what  manner 
they  were  disposed  of.  It  appeared, 
that,  indepenaently  of  domestics,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  male  slaves,  besides 
women  and  chilmn,  dwelt  in  the  huts 
adjoining.  Now,  thengfa  we  were  not 
afndd  of  theae  poor  creatures  them- 
selves,  the  tfaoopit  occurred  to  us,  that 
were  their  master  disposed  to  play  ^ 
traitor,  he  nrij^t  make  of  any  or  ail  of 
them,  very  reidy  instruments.  We 
therefore,  though  with  a  thousand  de« 
durations  of  regret  for  the  necessity 
under  which  we  lay,  insisted  upon 
lodging  the  whole  body,  for  this  night, 
under  one  roof;  andidanted  sentinels 
so  as  to  hinder  them  mm  holding  any 
secret  intercourae  with  the  fondly. 
Besides  this,  we  mustered  all  the  do- 
mestic aervants,  placed  soldiers  in  the 
kitchen  beside  tnem,  and  took  every 
other  precaution  whidi  the  singularly 
exposed  nature  of  our  situation  seem* 
ed  to  require. 

This  done,  ire  followed  our  host, 
who  conducted  us  through  a  spadoua 
and  well-lighted  hall,  up  a  winding 
oaken  staircase,  and  introdueed  us 
into  a  drawing-room,  fitted  up  and 
funnshed  with  considerable  tasto  and 
elegance.  There  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  iamUy  assemUed ;  it  consisted  of 
an  oM  lady,  whom  he  introduced  to  us 
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as  his  mother— a  young  lady^  whom 
he  named  as  his  daughter — and  a 
middle-aged  person  in  hUdk,  who,  we 
were  given  to  understand,  was  the 
family  priest,  or  confessor.  Our  ac- 
quaintanoe,  it  appeared,  was  a  ri^d 
Catholic ;  and  there  bei^  no  Romidl 

Elaoe  of  worship  in  his  nei^bourhood, 
e  afforded  a  homeandamaintenanee 
to  a  domestic  chaplain.  Hiev  were  all, 
especially  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  chaplain,  well-bred  peoj^  The 
old  lady  waa  frank  and  loquadons ;  the 
young  one,  without  being  either  shy 
o»  forward,  maintained  her  own  share 
in^  the  conversation ;  and  both  the 
priest  and  his  patron  had  seen  the 
world,  and  seen  it  to  advantage.  Nor 
was  it  by  their  conversation  alone  that 
theyaoughttoamnseiis.  Tea,  or  rather 
a  sort  of  compound  between  tea  and 
dinner,  was  ordered  in.  On  die  same 
taUe  were  anrai^ped  cups  and  saucers, 
several  dishes  of  cold  meat,  a  few  hot-* 
ties  of  difienent  kinds  of  wine,^and  fruit 
in  plentiful  variety.  Of  all  of  these 
we  were  hospitably  invited  to  partake ; 
and,  aa  the  reader  will  easily  believe, 
it  required  no  violent  pressing  on  the 
part  of  our  entertainers  to  urge  ua  to 
a«oompliance. 

-  All  this  was  satiafitctory  enough,  nor 
had  we  any  better  reason  to  oomplaiii 
eildier  of  the  beda  or  iodging«apart« 
menta  which  were  o&ered  for  our  ao* 
oommodatio&.  Our  meal  being  eon* 
duded,  and  aa  much  darek  consumed 
aa  we  felt  disposed  to  indulge  in,  the 
master  of  the  house  led  us  up  stairs, 
and  ushered  us  into  a  large  well-fur* 
nisbed  chamber,  from  which  a  door 
opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  be- 
yond. In  the  former  stood  a  eapacioua 
four-post  bed;  in  the  latter,  a  neat 
French  coudi  was  oected.  These*  oon- 
veniences  he  painted  out,  and  leaving  - 
us  to  decide  by  wliom  they  should  re* 
spcctivelv  be  occupied,  he  wished  ui 
good  nignt,  and  withdrew. 

My  companion  happened  to  be^  at 
thia  time,  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
— ^the  fatigues  of  the  two  last  daya. 
oyeroamo  him,  and  he  readily  and 
gladly  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  It 
was  not  so  with  me.  if  not  robust;  I 
was  at  all  events  capable  of  enduring 
my  full  share  of  privations ;  ond  I  felt 
mvaelf,  under  exIstiBg  drenmataiicai, 
called  upon  to  ^oertmy  powera  of  vi« 
gilanee  to  the  utmost.  I  did  exart 
them*  Instead  of  lying  down,  I  wrapn 
ped  my  cloak  about  me,  and'  descend- 


ing quietly  to  the  courtyard,  walk« 
ed  about  in  the  eool  night  air ;  some- 
times  looking  in  upon  the  men  to 
see  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration^ and  at  other  timea  trndgmg 
from  post  to  post,  in  order  to  keep  the 
sentinels  on  Ibo  alert. 

I  waa  setting  only  a  littla  albr  asid*  * 
night,  to  perform  iJne  last  meatioaai 
of  iheae  dutka,  when  theoppoanaco  • 
of  Williams,  who  advanosa  thxoiigh 
the  court  -with  rapid  strides,  greallp 
surprised  me.    I  aad  hoard  aevoal 
of  the  sentinda  chaUenge  r  but  JutdMr 
tumult  nor  the-renort  of  firo»anna  M*  • 
lowing  their  cbaileiigea»  I  paid  'litde 
heed  to  either.    As  mavbo  naogiaed, 
I  eagerly  inquired  into  the  caoae  of  his 
visit ;  and  my  oanstenwiioa  may  hs 
guessed  at,  when  ho  inftnaod  mo  that  • 
an  American  straggler  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  bis  pieq^t,  fropi  whoas  : 
infimnatlon  waa  obtained  that  an  fit- 
tempt  wai  about  to  be  made  to«atoff 
the  party  at  the  ohateao*  This»  hoak  • 
leged,  waa  to  be  done  by  the  oobbm 
vanoe,  and  under  the  direetioas;  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  &r  vdiom,  or  te 
a  messoiger  from  whom,  -who  ought 
act  As  a  guide,  the  ooipfe  iatanded  £or 
the  enterpriae  now  waikd. 

The  r^er  will  easily  believe,  tlmt 
Iliatoned  to  tbeprecodiagiateliigaDGe 
in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind* 
Our  numbecs,  aa  I  well  knew,  vem 
nol  equal  to  a  aaeoeisfttl  rcsiatsBcei 
provided  the  aawUaats  cboM  to  da' 
their  duty,  and  there  was  not  a  point* 
on  which  we  might  not  be  aasailai  la 
advantage.  The  houoa  stood  in  a  aoct 
of  comer,  between  two  roada  ;  the  oae^ 
that  by  whioh  our-coluam  had  advan« 
cedin  tbomonuag^theotherA  crasa. 
road,  which  oame  in  upon  it  at  rifhi- 
angles.   Along  either  of  them,  not  m*  i 
fahtry  only,  but  cavahry,  sind  oven  ar^ 
tillery,  migbt  march ;  whikt.tb«  hao« 
ken  natnieof  thogrmiadio  oorjear, 
aibrded  a  thooasnd  £wiUtMa  &r  ibm^ 
approach  of  tioopa,  who  mighl  coUeat, 
mmotteed  by  our  seadoeis,  withiii  a 
few  yards  of  their  pools.    There  waa 
no  room  for  heaiiatioa  aa  to  how  ii 
behoved  US  ti»  act.    Unzryiag  la  thr 
hut  where  the  bodsrof  tbo  pioqiiat  waa 
hons^,  I  ovdevcd  tbe  troops  undar 
anna  without  delay;  and*  plaplii^ 
sentinelft  over  tha  difibient  entcaneea 
to  tbe  house,  I  took  with  »o  a  fisoC- 
man*  and  proosodol,  without  any  aan^ 
pU»  t^aeenre  thoiieaioii  of  oar  hoiUi 
But  the  bird  had  already.  flowB..  fiaar^ 
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' « twlMO  IwiHMpedy^flt  oneoCMlkllidl ; 
b«t  that  ^  hftd  4smftA  wm  oerteki. 

By  tiii  cliM  Ctlavwrn^  rouBed  frota 

liit  dMp>  lUMl  johied  QBy  iBd  kurniiig 

in  i4ttc  pvemMnent  we  slood^  pf«- 

«0edtil  to  UMte  the  liBtt  cUspositioiii, 

which  dremnstonces  would  flilow,  1o 

ttiMt  Ae  lihreaiened  danger.    It  was 

ton  iSle  t««f  roids^  princimillyy  thit 

•w%  hftd  rtaaon  to  mvahMd  an  attack. 

Thst  whfeh  fofned  the  road  to  Alex- 

*«Kfala>  of  wni^  I  have  already  apo- 

'fem  08  a  by-path,  fell  in  between 

-•iir  nmMon  and  the  camp;  ftom  it, 

*Hierefoie^  we  confided  that  the  prin- 

•elpal  eAnt  wmdd  be  mide.    Patn^ 

'Ware  accordingly  directed  to  proceed 

-along  diai  roid  etery  ^uairter  of  an 

-Iwitf ,  andy  by  way  of  HMAri  ng  certain- 

'iy  dMibiy  aure,  he  and  I  took  it  by 

tome  to  accompany  them.  Bntwhiiat 

'wifrliltta  carefhUy  watdied  tha^ooar- 

4tty  we  were  net  neglectfol  of  ooiera. 

.One«telf  of  the  men  were  ordcsed  oat 

OH  aetotty ;  and  the  ether  hdf  atood 

during  the  remainder  of  the  night  with 

'Aelr  irma  In  their  hand*  in  the  ooori- 


l%e  honao^cldck  had  atttick  one; 
ntfd  at  yet  no  ndae  had  been  heant, 
JMT  ai^dreomatances  taken  place^  cal- 
tadateo,  in  an  extraordinary  dq^rea, 
to  excite  alarm.'  We  wece  beginning, 
indeed,  to  persuade  ourselTes  that  the 
enemy,  daunted  by  the  absence  of  the 
atxaggler  WiUiams  had  taken,  or  'ap» 
prehenamj  from  some  other  cause, 
^Aat  their  nUno  were  diswifmcd,  had 
liiiMiie  theh*  intention  |  whoi  snd* 
dnly  a  aentiy  on  the  right  of  the 
'ttmstl  chaUoiged*  Tfaiii  was  tiot  the 
^ftafter  frott  whence  we  looked  for 
tm  attaek--^lhe  man  who  gave  the 
nimiM  atood  upon  the  Alexandrian 
itNid,  not  upon  the  croes  rood;  yet 
«a  enemy  might  be  there  also;  so, 
-ieavinr  me  to  watch  beside  the  by* 
-patb,  Carlton  hurried  off  in  the<m- 
Miie  (foeetion.  The  sentind  chat* 
longed  i^gain ;  a  diird  time  we  heard 
ahe  cry,  **  Who  goes  there?''  but  in 
n  more  abrupt  tone ;  and  then  Charl* 
am  hittaelf  eiEdaimed,  **  Fire,  if  they 
^vili  not  answer.**  The  tread  of  many 
tot  was  now  audiUe,  followed  by  an 
ndtstinet  hum  of  voices ;  but  jnst  as 
«ar  anxieCy  respedit^  the  issue  had  at* 
tnlBed  its  height,  ourattention  wasoall* 
nd  away  to <Kher  oljeets,  by  oneof  our 
own  aentries,  who  Itieewise  challenged. 
TboreceiddnDtheadevdit,  Ihatif  any 
perMns  were  moving  in  hisfvont,  they 
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mnat  be  Anfetieana,  tot  this  sentinel 
stood  upon  the'cMsa  road.  I  has* 
tened  forwaid,  a  sergeant  and  thr^ 
men  ibiiowing  me;  and  readied  him 
just  aa  he  had  chaHenged  ibr  the  se- 
cond time.  ThesoMlerivtuperf^ctfy 
Justified  in  aa  doing.  Not  only  couki 
we  even  hear,  diadncily  enough,  the 
tramp  of  people  marehine^  but  theh* 
very  forma  were  distinguishable  in  the 
star-light  Without  a  moment's  he* 
aitation  I  cainmanded  the  men  to  fire. 
The  enemy  hahed,  aeeitted  to  hesitate, 
and  then,  without  so  mndi  as  return- 
ing the  salute,  melted  away.  All  this 
was  a  matta  of  extreme  mystery  fp 
me ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  dear- 
ed  up  very  satislkctorily. 

The  sound  (tf  our  firingdrew  Chat^ 
ton,  with  the  rest  €i  the  picquet,  to  thte 
spot  immediatdy;  and  from  them  we 
learned,  that  the  treops,  whose  ad« 
vanee  in  an  opposite  direction  hod 
fitst  alarmed  us,  proved  to  he  an  es- 
cort of  our  own  people  conveying  am:- 
munition  and  provisions  from  the  fleet. 
Tliis  intelhgenae  at  once  accounted  A^ 
the  precipitate  retreat  (Xf  the  Atneri- 
osna.  They  had  doubtless  obtained 
information  of  the  coming  up  of  this 
detachment,  and  supposing  wat  its  ob* 
Jeet  was  to  reinfiwoe  us,  they  not  un-' 
naturally  condt^ded  dtat  their  inten- 
tions were  known,  and  their  plot  de- 
feated. Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion 
which  I  formed  at  the  moment;  and 
though  I  profess  not  to  speak  upon  any 
ground  mjaare  sUre  than  iny  own  sur- 
mises, I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  waa  incorrect  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
force  which  but  a  moment  ago  had 
threatened  us  disappeared,  and  that 
neither  it,  nor  any  other,  gave  us  the 
aHglitsat  almoyance  during  the  re^- 
mtdnder  of  our  watch. 

I  am  quite  aware,  that  the  preceding 
aooount  will  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  state  of  painful  and  feverish 
excitement  whidi  afiksted  ns  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Ftom 
the  instant  that  we  became  acquainted 
Willi  the  attempt  whidi  was  about  to 
be  made  agSainst  us,  we  naturally  look- 
ed for  its  commencement;  and  hence 
every  noise*  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees,  the  waving  of  the 
branches,  tiie  creaking  of  a  gate  or 
dbor  upon  its  hinges,  one  and  all  of 
these,  as  often  as  mey  occurred,  were 
eonstmed  into  the  sound  of  an  advan- 
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dog  eaemyk    Nor  was  this  feeling  «f  our  safety  aUogstlier  to  theimevCime 

anxiety  less  intensely  experienced  by  arrival  of  the  convoy ;  thougli  even 

the  sentinels  than  by  us.    All  their  that,  which  oonsisted  of  no  nwrelhsa 

senses  may  truly  be  said  to  have  beoi  120  men,  rnidu  have  been  col  off  ia 

upon  the  stretdi ;  and  as  there  was  well  as  we,  had  the  Americana  been 

no  moon,  nor  any  other  Ught  e9Doept  aomewhatlesacautioQa  of  risking  (heir 

what  vfiaxSti  the  stars  afforded,  it  is  persons* 

not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  sense  of  I  have  said,  that  after  the  retrpat  «f 

sigdit  repeatedly  deceived  them.  Many  the  corps  wldoh  threatened  ns-fron 

a  bush  and  atake  was  pointed  out  as  the  cross  road,  we  neither  saw  nor 

the  leading  file  of  a  column,  of  trooos ;  heard  anything  more  of  the  enemy 

more  than  one  musket  was  levellea  at  that  night.  The Alex^drim  road 


such  imaginary  foes;  and  but  that  tinued,  indeed,  to  the  last  to. furnish 

most  of  Ihem  were  old  soldiers,  well  occupation  for  the  vigilance  of  onraeib- 

tndned  to  coolness  and  caution,  the  tries;  for  there  was  no  end  to  the  stng- 

worst  consequences  might  have  fol«  glers,  sailors,  companies^  and  troops^ 

lowed.    Our  situation,  oe  it  remem*  which  moved  along  it.    But  this  eiv* 

bered,  was  totally  different  from  that  cumstanoe,  though  abundantly  haraaa* 

of  an  ordinary  outpost    In  the  latter  ing  at  the'  moment,  tended  not  a  lit- 

case,  your  detachment  forms  but  one  tie  to  increase  our  security,  inaaraoch 

link  of  a  connected  chain,  any  effiirt  aa  it  gave  .intimation  to  the  Amerl* 

to  break  in  upon  which  must  be  made  cans,  if  any  lay  near,  that  our  people 

at  the  hazara  of  alarming  the  whole  were  awake.  At  length,  however, -iIm 

army ;  and  if  you  be  forced,  your  r^  moment  of  our  departnie  d^ew  on, 

treat  is  always  direct  and  sure  upon  and  we  waited  its  arrival  with  the 

the  main  bod  V.    We  at  this  moment  most  unfeigned  satisfiKtion.  Theftnt 

stood  perfectly  alone;  and  though  a  streaks  of  dawn  were  barely  viifbk^ 

few  sentinels  doubtless  communicated  when,  calling  in  the  more  reniot^ac»* 

from  us  to  the  picquets,  5000  men  tineb,  we  beosn  our  marsh  towioA 

might  have  thrown  themselves  be*  the  camp;  and,  gathering  up- the-nsat 

tween  us  and  the  camp,  without  our  as  we  proceeded,. reached  Woodvaid 

being  able,  by  any  exertions,  to  know  just  as  the  army  waa  makii^  ready  t^ 

it.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  we  owed  prosecute  its  advance. 


Cbaptex  VI. 

« 

Thb  sun  had  not  yet  .risen,  when,  which  awtoonded  the  plaeeof 

under  the  guidance  of  two  natives,  night's  bivouac,  and  atnuuc  into  a^wnod, 

whom   our   Quarter-Master-General  more  dense  and  mscetai^gjed  than  any 

had  impressed  into  the  service,  the  CO-  which  we  had  yet  tmverssd.  Thepau 

lumn  b^;an  to  move.   Notwithstand-  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  eonld 

ing  theexcesslve  fatigues  of  last  ni^t,  with  difficulty  move  abneaat ;  and  the 

Charlton  and  I  were  far  from  bong  thickets  were  so  cloae  and  rough  en 

di8]^eased  at  finding  that  an  incresse  either  side,  that  the  flank  patrols  ooold 

to  the  strength  of  the  advanced  guard  make  thdr  way  through  oi^y  by  dint 

was  necessary,  and  that  it  fell  to  our  of  painful  exertions,  and  at  a  veiy  left* 

lot  to  fill  that  important  situation.  Our  surely  pace.  .Yet  of  one  oonalmt  we 

men,  likewise,  were  manifestly  delight-  were  aU  very  ssnsible.    The  booi^ 

ed  with  the  post  assigned  to  them,  for  meeting  overnead,  oomplstelj  shelteiw 

the  fow  hints  which  had  been  dropped  ed  us  mm  the  rays  of  the  oun ;  and 

as  we  pursued  our  way  from  the  en*-  notwithstsnding  the  gloom  which  so 

teau,  asto  thedesiraUenessof  a  little  broad  a  canopy  oast  around  us^we.aaw) 

repose,  after  so  many  hours  of  watch-  ikom  the  cdburing  vdiieh  fell  upon  the 

ins;,  were  heard  no  more.    We  cheer-  grass,  thatto  be aoshelteied from ssidi 

fuUy  took  our  ground  as  one  of  the  a  sun,  was  a  source  of  noslender  a^- 

five  companies  committed  to  the  direo-  coogratttlation.  We  wore  now^  it  a|^ 

tton  of  Major  Brown,  and  marched  off  peered,  crossing  the  country,  by  a  wuy 

in  the  same  excellent  spirits  which  had  little  used  except  for  sportmen,  and 

animated  us  during  the  operations  of  hastening  back  into  the  g^raat  road  to 

yesterday.  Washingtom^whichhadyesmrdi^lieen 

We  soon  cleared  the  few  open  fields  abandoned. 
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Kola  iiDi^  cvMlt  Ml  owl  wor% 
«f  icpctitioa,  dmiBg  Ihe  four  boon 
wlikfa  were  expoMtod  in  ttrnverring 
tbisforatt  Noomlmsoideslayiiioar 
mKf,  Bor  did  any  AirmidwBS  attempt 
to  banaa  oiur  MKHrenent.  Extreme 
bodily  weakneaa,  and  the  almeat  im- 
lier^fioM  naCon  of  ihe  thieket»  alone 
florWd  to  make  .our  progreat  tardy. 
Bat  at  last  tlu  wood  begaa  to  aanune 
a  more  open  appeannee;  sfMioeB  oo* 
emsed  hcce  and  there,  whicii  gave 
proof  of  attempts  made  to  clear  it  away; 
and  the paihbeouBie  wider,  nMreflna, 
and  moie  like  a  road  adapted  to  the 
oommen  traffic  of  a  civilised  oonntry. 
In  a  word,  abont  sine  o'doek  in  tae 
jnomingf  we  looad  omadyea  within 
view  of  the  point  to  which  onr  atepa 
were  directea;  and  in  half  an  hoar 
after,  the  by-path  was  abandoned,  and 
we  were  once  more  in  foil  match  to* 
wards  the  eapitaL 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  stri- 
king than  the  ^iaiM;e  which  became 
immedifftely  peroeptible  in  all  the  oat- 
irard  aopeeraBces  of  uatore.  Instead 
of  tracms  wilds,  we  found  oundTCs 
.matching  thnmgh  a  oeontry  snfficient- 
ly  open  tQ  oooyer  the  idea  of  its  being 
.  wcfl.  peopled,  and  yet  so  hx  feathered 
with  gravea  and  fdantations,  as  to  sive 
to  it  a  degree  of  beauty,  of  whicn  a 
state  of  orer-pc^tnlstion  wiU  donbtless 
,  some  day  deprive  it.  Green  meadows 
'and  cern  fields  were  separated  iirom 
.one  another  by  patches  of  the  andent 
.fimssty  which  aeemed  to  have  been  left 
.ataadkig^  notao  much  for  the  pturposcs 
of  ose  as  for  ornament ;  whilst  here 
and'  tbore  a  gentle  hill  would  swell  up, 
cnhivated  to,  perhaps,  the  half  of  its 
aaoent,  and  crowned  with  wood.  Nor 
.were  viUiges  and  solitary  dwellings 
wanting.  Widiin  the  space  of  thiee 
miles,  we  passed  two  hamlets,  built 
eaeh  in  a  sing^  row,  by  the  wayside ; 
wfafle  nuaoerons  form-houses,  stead* 
ingih  and  larger  strnctntes  risinc  from 
.  time  to  time  on  either  hand,  inmcated 
that  we  had  at  last  attained  to  a  re-> 
gioiiofsainetldng  like  refinement  We 
wneall,  bolii  officers  and  men,  con- 
.seions  ^t  a  powetful  revulsion  in  our 
fedinga,  waa  effiwted  by  this  diange  in 
oar  circanstances.  Numbers  who  had 
begnn  to  lag  behind,  acquired  new 
vigoor  from  the  contemfmion  of  so 
many  signs  of  life ;  and'conversation, 
whidi  for  some  time  past  had  ahnoet 
enttrely  oeased,  was  renewed  in  every 
rank  with  firesh  volubility.  To  add  to 


tiboflenceal  spirit  of  eKhihomtioD,  the 
bng^  of  the  light  corps  sounded  a 
livdy  march,  ami  the  troops  moved 
on,  in  ^te  of  heat  and  weakness,  mer- 
rily, ga^ly>  and  raindly. 

But  It  was  not  alone  because  we 
bdield  houses  and  bams  abundantly 
arouni  us,  dwt  our  spirits  retamed 
to  OS  on  the  present  occasion.  Th»e 
were  other  oojects  discernible,  not  lem 
capable  than  these  of  putting  soldiers 
upon  theirinettle.  The  road  by  which 
we  travelled  was  deeply  indented  with 
the  track  of  men's  feet  and  horsea' 
hooves,  and  by  and  \ifj  a  fewgreen  fields 
on  each  side  presented  manifestations 
of  a  recent  encampment.  The  ashes  of 
fires  not  long  extinguished  were  still 
smoking.  Morals  (4*  provision,  bits  of 
clothing,  a  firelock  here  and  there,  and 
numerous  bundles  of  straw,  all  told  a 
tale  of  troops  having  spent  the  night 
here;  whikt  paling*,  torn  down  in 
Itfge  quantities,  seemed  to  imply,  that 
of  the  force  whose  route  we  were  folr 
lowing,  no  inconsiderable  portion  vras 

.composed  of  cavalry.  The  expectation 
of  beinff  momentarily  charged,  could 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  fail  to 

.  arise  in  the  minds  of  all ;  and  as  we 
had  no  horses  of  our  own  competent 

.to  protect  the  infantry  even  from  the 
attack  of  a  single  squadron,  the  infan- 

,  try  made  ready  to  form  into  squares 

.  ata  moment's  notice,  and  protect  them- 

.  selves. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 

,  mounted  drivers  proved  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  expedition. 
Being  attadied  to  the  advanced  guard, 
they  were  placed,  like  us,  under  the 
seneral  orders  of  Migor  Brown,  aqd^ 
directed  by  their  own  officer,  (Captain 
Lempriere  of  the  artillery,)  they  were 
most  active,  and  most  daring,  in  their 
effints  to  hinder  a  surprisaL  They 
rode,  sometimes  as  far  as  musket-shot, 

.  a-hatd  of  the  light  infantry,  and  post- 
ed themselves,  in  sections  of  three  or 
four,  at  the  comers  of  every  grove, 
round  which  they  found  it  either  un- 
safe or  impracticable  to  attempt  a  cir- 
cuit. The  infantry  of  the  advance, 
too,  was  particularly  active ;  not  a  sin- 
de  hiding-place  was  left  unexplored ; 
by  which  means,  though  prudently  on 
the  alert,  the  main  bodv  was  enabled 
to  move  on,  under  the  rull  assurance 
that  no  enemy  could  reach  them  with- 

.  out  time  enough  being  allowed  for  the 
assumption  of  any  order  which  might 

.  be  necessary. 


■  4CS                          A  ISuhaiUm  in  Am^iea.    Ohap.  FW.  ZM^p 

'  Tldfi^  tontlDted  tlmsy  no  «ncttty  of  a  oontidemlllv  tsmtt  betwenA  va 
iHA&illg  his  appeiriince,  till  about  ten  imI  it,  lilndaAedw  won  vftytiiff  wHt 
o'doek>  mhtfa  the  mm^oat  eondition  esrtabity  that  tlw  eneinf  wts  in  eke 
•  (^  fcis  troofts  tompeUed  the  Metal  to  poaitlon.  The  icnmti  thus  tnttrpooiJd 
halt.  We  had  tnfirMd  a^istknfte  of  wu>  hotrerer^  tpeedUy  wtchdrnvH. 
'  not  Itltt  than  twelve  ttiles^  and  had  A  farther  adtsnco  •f  aomo  hntidMd 
iMutney^  for  the  lait  hour  under  and  fifty  yards  brooght  «n  dear  of 
a  saO)  than  whidi  it  wete  hard  lo  the  |di&tttiOD,  and  the  Ameifeaii  af- 
«Mioeiye  any  more  iootthing.  Thefe  ny  became  visitrie.  Williiitaa  and  I 
was  not  a  bveath  of  air  to  fan  our  were  walkin^^  to^^ar  aa  that  §*• 
«heeks«  and  the  dttst  and  fine  sand  -atant.  **  Are  theee  YmAetaK  *M 
W«tie  not  less  annoying  to  our  eye-  he,  with  all  the  naXvec^  imaghuMe'; 
aight  and  respintion^  than  they  had  '^  or  are  they  our  own  seamen  fit 
btetk  on  the  afternoon  when  our  in-  somehow  ahead  of  na^" 
road  hc^Uw  Numbers  of  our  best  men  I  eonld  not  tepreoB  a  smfle  at  0ie 
had  alreedy  fUlen  by  the  way-side,  mstion,  thoa^,  to  sav  the  truth,  an 
and  Aumlilers  more  were  prepared  wder  soldier  than  Willktta  might 
(bo  imitate  their  example.  It  was,  have  essily  mistaken  tfie  foiae  oppo^  - 
ehi^ore,  with  a  degree  of  satisfy  aed  tons  tbr  anything  rather  ^lan  thb 
«ion,  of  whieh  the  very  memory  has  army,  on  whose  vsiottr  the  safety  <tf 
doubtless  d^iaitted  f^m  those  who  a  great  capital  depended. 
«tper)eficed  it,  ^1^  we  listened  to  the  ne  eorpa  whiefa  oesupied  ^ 
notes  which  directed  us  to  rest»  We  heights  above  filaden^buff ,  was  ^conf- 
thtew  outiselveB  dowto  upon  the  grass,  pcMl  diicfly  of  militia  ^  and  as  the 
and  in  f}ve  minutes  the  mass  eif  the  Averfcan  militia  are  not  dressed  in 
nilny  was  arieep.  For  myself,  the  ex-  naifoRn,  it  exhibited  to  our  eyes  a 
ertions  of  to-day,  superadded  to  thte  very  singmhir  and  a  vary  awkward 
soil  and  anxiety  of  last  ^ight,  eonn-  appearanos.  Sufllciemiv  aimed,  btft 
nleSely  overpo^ed  me.  Though  the  wrrtdiedly  equipped,  elothed  mm  lb 
loss  of  life  had  hem  the  oonsequenofe,  Uaek  coats,  others  in  Mue,  otnefs  in 
I  aueMion  whether  I  should  have  becsi  oidinury  shootin^jact(ets,  and  some  Ih 
tAle  to  rerist  the  drowsiness  whidi  mund  fvoeks,  the  three  motley  lines  Of 
-overwhelmed  me.  My  eyes  were  do-  infiuitry,  hut  that  tbeir  order  was  to- 
ned hirforemy  head  reached  thegrouiWI,  ktaUy  r^^ihar,  onght  have  passed  off 
and  t  eetRlnaed  perfeotly  ignorant  of  very  well  Ibr  a  4rowd  of  flpettaiora, 
all  th|it  was  passing,  for  a  fiifl  hour  oome  out  to  view  the  appvoaA  of  ^le 
andalialf.  amy  whieh  was  la  occupy  Wa4i«ng- 

It  was  not  withbut  some  difReulty,  ton.    A  fbw  conlpanies  only,  peilmps 

na  he  himself  infomed  me,  that  at  two^  «r  at  fiie  moat  thmo  batasllons, 

the  dose  of  that  period  my  young  wasjing  the  Mae  jaekes,  which  ^ 

friend  Williams  oontrived  to  shake  Americans  ha^  bonwwnd  tnm  the 

wie  into  a  state  of  renewed  eonsdous-  French,  prsscnted  some  appaaianoe 

ness.   At  length,  however,  by  dint  of  of  regular  troons.  The  vest,  aa  I  hate 

violent  exertions  on  his  pan,  I  was  Jwst  mentioned,  seemed  OMniry  pea* 

enabled  to  open  my  eves,  wnA  to  see  pie,  who  would  have  been  mndi  move 

thaft  the  corps  to  whicn  I  was  attach-  appropiatdy  employed  In  atten^teg 

«d  had  already  began  its  march,  and  to  tfae»  agricultural  oeeapadona,  than 

that  the  others  were  preparing  to  fd-  in  standhig,  with  mushem  In  thdr 

low.  Hurrying  after  it,  we  soon  over-  haoda>  oo  the  brow  of  a  liare  green 

took  our  division ;  and  the  same  roa-  hilL   There  were,  however,  upon  dK 

tine  of  scooring  fields,  scampoing  right,  aomes^faadkansaf  horse, 'irtwse 

tSnrough  diickets,  and  feding  our  way  beaiiagwasBafldentlyiru^ke^whiSt 

erver  defies  and  IkHows,  was  repeated,  about  twenty  pieces  of  os&tion,  mtmi- 

wilh  the^meresults  as  before.  god  at  difimntpohiis  along  the  lidgs. 

We  had  proceeded  about  a  couple  spoke  of  another  and  more  strioas  af- 

of  mUes  from  the  halting-plaoe,  and  #nr,  than  a  mere  trinmphal  mardi 

the  hour  of  neon  was  part,  when  oUr  tkroagh  tbetniddle  of  thli  levv. 

attention  was  smidenly  drawn  to  the  *     I  navo  sddom  been  more  roitsiUy 

left,  by  several  heavy  clouds  of  4mt  atmek  witfa'aHything  than  iviih  Ae 

'Which  rose  in  that  dhrecfion.  Though  oontrast,  wfaldi  a  glsnee  to  the  near 

we  could  not  doubt  fV-em  whalt  source  allbrded  at  4hts  moment,  "with  the 

the  dust  proceeded,  the.  hftev^vntion  spedadie  wMdi  was  helbre  sue.   A 


eukm^Ai  tas^  tiwm»x^  ipe  of  »w«c|>ing  the  roful,    UimIw 

4ien,  moving  in  flections  of  aix  abreMta  these  cirounistaiiQf  s  ve  naturaUy  con* 

and  ooveriiig  sA  extent  of  load^rea^.  c^ed  that  im  American  fbice  ra^^\, 

than  its  winding  would  penni^  thq  he  here.   Though  out  of  the.  tmi^i^ 


ejfe  to  take  in«  met  my  gaze  in  thai; 
quarter.  The  dress*  the  perfeet  regUf> 
larity  of  their  stefiiy  the  good  oraer 
If hich  they  preserved^  and>  above  all^ 
the  internal  oonviction,  that  the^  were 
cply  advancing  to  victory,  ejLcited  in 
me  feelings  for  which  I  have  no  word^* 
and  whi^h  he  only  can  conceive  who 
has  atood  in  a  similar  situation.  Nof 
was  it  the  sense  of  sight  aloncj  which* 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  forotd 
into  a  powerful  comparison.  The 
Americans^  from  the  instant  that  pur 
ildvanced  guard  came  in  view*  conti^ 
nued  to  rend  the  air  with  shouta« 
Our  ropn  marched  on*  ailent  as  tb^ 
grave*  and  orderly  aa  people  at  a  fu^ 
aeraL  Not  a  word  was  spol^enj  scarcely 
a  whisper  passed  from  man  to  .many 
hut  each  held  his  hreath,  and  musteri 
t4  up  his  best  courage  for  the  shock. 

The  bead  of  the  column  had  just 
turned  the  comer  of  the  wood*  when 
U  halted,  and  an  aide-de«eamp  ridiqg 
i|p  to  Mijgr  Brown*  desired  that  he 
frould  proceed  with  the  advanced 
guard,  ascertain  the  state  Qf  the  vilt 
(go  of  Bladensbuig*  and,  in  case  it 
should  be  occupied*  dislodge  iti  gar"* 
liaon.  This  order  the  M«jor  nrepared 
to  obey,  and,  calling  in  all  his  sku> 
misher%  except  about  baJLT  a  company* 
he  formed  his  men  into  one  little  oo« 
h^nn  for  the  assault* 

I  have  said,  that  the  Americans,  in 
three  lines*  occupied  certain  green  hilll* 


Un^  it  was  pot  sp  far  advanced  hu^ 
that  it  might  have  been  maintained*, 
if  pot  to  the  last^  at  dl  ev^ts  for. 
xpany  hours*  whilst  the  means  of  re^ 
treat,  so  soon  as  the  garrison  should 
he  fairly  overpowered,  were  direct  and 
easy.  Qur  sttrprise^  therefore,  was  nott 
kss  palpable  than  o^r  satisfaction*, 
when,  on  reaching  the  town,  wc  found, 
diat  it  wfis  empty. 

As  our  orders  went  no  farther  than* 
to  direct  that  we  ahould  ascertain  in 
what  condition  tb^  place  stood*  ome. 
commanding  officer  deemed  it  peed't 
less  to  attempt  anything  beyond  iti 
mere  occupation.  Even  this,  bow<? 
ever,  was  not  effected  without  annoy-f 
9nce*  The  principal  street  which  con^ 
ducted  to  the  bridge,  lay  completely 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  two-gup-bat^ 
^y,  which  the  enemy  hiMl  erected 
jibout  the  centre  of  their  position ;  and 
instsntly  on  our  showing  ourselves 
that  battery  opened.  It  was  well  serr 
yedj  ^nd  the  guns  were  admirably 
|aid>  The  verv  first  shot  cost  us  three 
m^ ;  one  kiUed*  and  the  other  two 
dreadfully  wounded ;  and  tbe  second 
would  have  be^n*  in  all  probabilitv* 
not  less  fhtal,  had  we  not  very  wisely 
avoided  it.  We  inclined,  at  once*  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road ;  and 
winding  round  the  houses,  mftde  ouk 
way  witbout  any  farther  los^,  as  fkr 
|w  tne  last  range  *  when  we  were  com^ 
manded  to  lie  down*  and  wait  for  tb^ 


aboi^t  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  left  of  column. 

tbe  point  from  whence  we  now  beheld  .  In  the  meanwhile,  the  main  body 

them«    Between  dieir  position  and  being  informed  how  matters  stood,  rer 

burs,  ran  a  branch  of  the  river  PotOf  sumed  its  march,  and  approached  the 

qoae,  across  which  a  bridge  was  thrown  town.  It  was  saluted,  as  we  had  been 

at  the  extremity  of  the  main  street  oC  saluted*  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed 

BUtdensburg.    The  road  which  oon«  cannonade;  but  being  warned  by  some 


dueted  to  the  bridge  ran  parallel  with 
the  stream^  and  compelled  u»  to  move 
fior  ionae  tipae  ewpletely  under  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy*  whilst  the  town 
itself  stood  on  our  side  of  the  river. 


of  our  people,  where  the  danger  lay, 
it  so  far  avoided  it,  as  to  cloa^  up  it4 
ranks,  and  effect  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  assault*  under  covev 
of  the  green  mound.  Whilst  this  waa 


and  was  commanded  by  several  of  going  on,  Charlton,  Williams,  end 

l^ir  suns.   It  is  a  place  of  incopsi-  myself  having  got  our  company  as 

derable  eiae*  not  capable,  I  should  well  together  as  might  be,  were  lying 

conceive*  of  containing  more  than  »  behind  a  house,  in  momentary  exi 

thonaand  or  fifteen  hundred  inhabi-»  pectation  of  tlie  word.    Cannon  shot* 

tan^;  hut  the  houses  are^  for  the  after  cannon  shot,  continued  all  thd 


qtoat  paxt,  composed  <^  bride*  and 
there  is  a  mound  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance^  very  well  adapted  to  hM  a 
light  fieUUpiecsp  or  two*  for  (hf  purn 


while,  to  pass  through  the  thin  brick 
walls  about  us;  nevertheless  we  &lt 
it  dereig;itory  to  our  character  to  move, 
gnd  V€  freat^d  these  visitatiena  with 
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no  other  notiee  besides  on  Hi-applied 
ndllery.  At  last  a  ball  struck  a  sol- 
dier who  lay.  between  Williams  and 
myself,  and  carried  off  his  leg.  The 
boy  looked  at  me«  as  much  as  to  ask 
how^  under  such  circumstances^  he 
ought  to  behave ;  and  though^  I  dare 
aajr,  his  courage  was  quite  equal  to 
mme,  I  really  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  peculiar  expression  which 
pused  across  his  countenance.  But 
no  great  while  was  granted  for  consi- 
deration. The  accident  just  recorded 
had  hardly  happened^  when  Colonel 
Thornton^  riding  up>  exclaimed, 
**  Now,  my  lads,  forward! — ^You  see 
the  enemy ;  you  know  how  to  serve 
them."  So  saying,  he  spurred  on, 
and  the  whole  of  the  advance,  spring- 
ing,lwith  the  celerity  of  thought,  into 
^^r  places,  rushed  towards  the  bridge. 
It  was  ndned  in  a  moment:  but  a 
couple  of  guns,  which  had  doubtless 
been  laid  with  special  care,  instantly 
opened,  and  seven  men  were  swept 
down.  No  pause,  however,  occurred. 
*'  Forward,  forward,*'  was  the  only 
word  heard ;  and  forward  we  hurriea, 
as  fast  as  the  excessive  fatigue  which 
we  had  undergone  during  the  last 
eighuand-forty  nours  would  allows 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that 
whilst  our  bank  of  the  river  was  bare 
and  exposed,  that  occupied  by  the 
enemy  was  covered  with  a  pretty  thick 
belt  of  wood,  which  they  had  very  ju- 
diciously filled  with  a  host  of  riflemen. 
Th^e,  taking  cool  and  deliberate  idm 
from  Uieir  lurking  places,  soon  b^an 
to  gall  us  with  their  fire.  Not  a  few 
of  our  men  fell  beneath  it ;  but  the 
bridge  was  instantly  cleared ;  the  ad« 
vance  was  quickly  scattered  into  skir- 
mishing oraer,  and  in  fi:^t  minutes,  or 
little  more,  the  belt  was  emptied  of 
its  defenders.  Never  did  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  make  better  use 
of  their  legs.  Thoush  we  did  our 
best  to  kill  a  few  of  them,  I  question 
whether  one  American  lost  his  life  in 
that  copse ;  so  rapid,  or  if  you  please, 
so  judiciously  conducted,  was  their  re- 
treat. 

We  had  hardly  cleared  this  little 
wood,  when  the  85th  regiment,  and 
the  light  companies  of  the  4th  and 
44th,  came  pouring  up  to  our  assist- 
ance. To  these  we  now  attached  our- 
selves, and  the  whole  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, fbrming  into  one  extended  line, 
advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  our 
fortune  to  act  upon  the  left  of  the 


road,  where  the  oopae  happened  to  be 
more  thick,  and  the  ground  consider- 
ably more  uneven,  than  on  the  right. 
The  consequence  was,  that  we  moved 
oil  fijr  sevml  minutes  without  seeing 
any  enemy ;  but  the  wood  suddenly 
ektuing,  an  open  doping  field  lay  be- 
fore us;  and  in  the  rear  of  a  hig^ 
paling,  which  ran  across  tiie  centre 
cf  that  field,  the  enemy's  fifst  line 
presented  itself.  I  have  stood  under 
many  heavy  fires  of  musketry  in  my 
day;  but  I  really  do  not  recollect  to 
have  witnessed  any  more  heavy  than 
that  which  they  instantly  opened  up- 
mtk  us.  Had  we  been  a  numerous  bo- 
dy, and  iu  compact  array,  our  loss 
must  have  been  terrible;  but  we  were 
few  in  number — certainly 'n6t  more 
tiian  one  hundred  in  all ;  and  our  or- 
der was  that  of  skirmishers,  each  file 
being  full  ten  paces  apart  from  the 
other. '  The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  line,  wedged  together  as 
closely  as  they  could  stand;  Uieir 
number  could  not  fall  short  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  if  they  exceeded  it  not,  and 
they  fired  volley  after  volley  as  fitst 
as  thev  could  load  their  pieces,  and 
raise  tiiem  again  to  their  shoiidderi. 
Five  guns,  moreover,  played  upon  ila 
without  intermission:  in  a  vrord,  I 
can  compare  the  shower  of  baUs  of  all 
sixes  ana  descriptions,  which  whistled 
round  us,  to  nothing  more  aptly,  than 
the  pdting  of  a  hiul  storm,  which  a 
strong  noith-easteriy  wind  drives  into 
your  face.  The  whole  ground  at  our 
feet  was  ploughed  up  with  them,  and 
their  singing  was  like  that  of  a  tem- 
pest through  the  bare  cordage  of  a 
vessel  at  anchor. 

Under  this  really  tremendous  fire, 
Williams  bore  himself,  as  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  skirmishes  which  had 
diversified  our  march,  led  me  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  bear  himsdf. 
There  was  a  railing,  similar  to  that 
behind  which  the  Americana  were 
drawn  up,  which  cut  off  the  copse 
fhmi  the  cultivated  fields.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  spring  over  it ;  and 
shouting  out  to  the  men  to  fdlow, 
he  called  to  me  bv  name,  and  said» 
**  Now,  who  will  be  first  in  the  ene* 
my's  line."  Without  once  pausing  to 
look  behind,  he  rushed  on.  I  kept 
my  eye  t]^n  him ;  indeed,  we  were 
near  enough  to  converse,  had  it  been 
possible  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  in  such  a  tumult;  and  I  did 
what  I  could,  rather  to  lestraiu  hia 
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Mtl<mr,  tliM  togiveitenoooragfinent. 
Bat  at  the  yery  BUMDent  when  I  was 
vcpestinff  my  entreaties,  that  he  would 
idk.  to  ttie  men,  instead  of  thns  rush* 
iag  on  ahead  of  tketaiy  a  nuskel-bali 
atraek  fakn  on  the  neek»  and  b»  £dl 
desdatniTfMt.  He  new  so  nraeh  as 
moved.  'Ale  ImiQet  passed  throng  fats 
windp|npe  and  spinal  mamw,  and  hf 
was  acofpse  in  an  UMtant.  Poor  fel« 
low  I  even  in  die  heat  of  action,  I  look* 
ed  at  him  with  a  feeMng  of  bitter 
agony,  of  whieh  words  can  convey  no 
impresabn*  But  I  could  not  pante  to 
pay  the  sh^test  tribnte  of  respect  to 
bis  remains ;  I  ran  pastlum,  and  soon 
found  my  attention  so  completely  oe« 
espied  by  other  matters,  as  to  forget 
eren  that  soeh  a  one  had  lived  and  was 
dead.  So  overwfadmingiy  exciting  is 
the  interest  of  a  battle,  and  so  per« 
fiectl?  engroflsii^  sre  the  thoughts  to 
which  it  gifes  birtb. 

NotwifbstandiDg  Uiopanc&ty  of  oni 
numbers,  the  American  line  Mgtn  to 
waver  as  soon  as  we  anived  within 
twentv  or  thirty  paces  of  their  front, 
and  ttie  shouting  preliminary  to  a 
charge  had  hudly  been  uttered,  when 
they  broke,  and  fled.  Our  men  were 
too  much  fatigned  to  ibilow  with  any 
celerity,  bnt  we  pmnroed  as  quickly  as 
we  coold,  and  bayonettmg  some  sea* 
men,  who  pertinadottriy  dung  to  their 
gvtts,  took  possession  of  two,  out  of 
the  five  foeces  of  cannon,  which  had  so 
eeverdy  galled  ua.  Our  work  was, 
however,  Imt  beginning.  In  £ve  mi* 
nutes,  we  found  onrsdves  in  front  of 
%  aetottd  Hne,  more  nmoerooa  and 
move  atcady  than  that  which  we  had 
Seated.  It  was  composed  wholly  of 
vsguAsr  tfOG^,  who  received  ns,  as  we 
came  oo,  witk  a  muidenms  fire,  and 
instantly  advanced  to  the  charge.  We 
eonld  not  pretend  to  meet  tliem.  At 
the  first,  we  hardly  mastered  a  bun« 
died  men ;  we  weve  now  diminished 
<o  btUe  more  than  half  tiie  number ; 
a  wlmle  negiment  boredowir  «pon  us^ 
and  wt  gave  ground.  We  feU  hack, 
however,  dowiy  and  indignantly,  halt* 
ingfhmn  time  to  time,  and  firing  with 
e£ct ;  whilst  the  enemy,  inetead  oi  a 
Aelermined  msh,  which,  if  attempted, 
vast  haite  destroyed  us  at  once,  fol* 
lowed  al  dw  very  same  paooj  andwifh 
•the  very  same  precandona.  fisttheir 
fire  was  very  destructive ;  at  least  it 
would  have  neen,  had  thm  stood  op- 
pseed  to  it  men  enough  to  deserve  it. 

We  had  reached  almost  to  die  edge 
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of  the  tViidcet,  when  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, with  a  reinforcement  of  fVesli 
troops,  coming  up,  restored  to  us  our 
£sraier  oonfidence,  and  wc  resumed  the 
offensive.  The  enemy.  In  their  turn, 
fell  back ;  but  we  conld  not  follow 
with  our  accustomed  rapidity,-*-our 
men  were  scaros  able  to  walk,  far  less 
to  ran;  so  there  was  time  for  their 
linealao  to  receive  reinlwccments,  be- 
Ibre  we  succeeded  in  breaking  it.  The 
battle  becsme  now  little  else  than  an 
nnintennltting  exchange  of  tremend* 
ona  volleys.  Neither  party  gained  ixt 
Icat  ground,  but,  for  a  full  half  hour, 
stood  still,  loading  and  6ring  as  quick<- 
ly  as  these  operations  eoukl  be  per** 
farmed.  Whilst  this  was  ptoceeding. 
Colonel  Thornton  received  a  ball  in 
the  thigh,  and  fell.  The  Americans 
raiaing  a  shout  at  the  event,  pressed 
on;  and  our  people,  A  little  disbeart^ 
ened,  retired*  CharliM,  myaelf,  and 
fleveral  other  officers  who  were  in  the 
field,  did  our  best  to  sUy  ihem,  and 
we  succeeded,  though  not  fall  Colonel 
Thornton,  in  order  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  had 
been  obliged  to  roll  himself  down  the 
slope,  to  a  considerable  distance.  We 
had  retired,  in  part,  as  tlu*  aa  the 
ground  where  poor  Williams  lay, 
when  one  musket-ball,  hittiiig  the 
scabbard  of  my  sword,  broke  it,  and 
another,  at  the  same  instant,  slight- 
ly wounded  my  arm.  Yet  I  hardly 
felt  the  wound,  ao  intent  was  I  in 
rallying  the  men ;  and  Genersl  Ross 
himself  coming  up  at  this  instant, 
with  the  better  part  of  the  4th  regi*. 
ment,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
speedily  decided.  1%ere  was  no  more 
distant  firing  on  our  part*  Charge, 
charge,  waa  the  only  word  of  com- 
mand issued.  It  was  heard  with  re* 
peuted  acdamations ;  and  the  very 
music  ttf  our  cheers  acting  like  magic 
upon  the  Amerieans,  they  dispersed 
and  fled  in  everv  direction^ 

It  were  vain  tor  me  to  attempt  anv 
descriotioii  of  the  state  of  feeling  which 
pervauesamsB,  wheo,after  some  hours 
of  hard  fighting,  he  first  sees  the  line 
of  the  enemy  become  confused,  and 
the  manifestations  of  a  flight  exhibit- 
ed. His  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with 
the  dee&re  of  overtaking  t£em  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  moauent  in  man's  existence 
at  which  he  would  sincerdy  thank 
pEovidence  for  the  loan  of  wings,  it  is 
surely  then.  For  my  own  part,  I 
stained  my  throat  tiU  it  became  dry 
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with  clieeriiig;  and  raumng  011,  as  %0'eager  to  be  acwtre  thai  I  was 

well   as  eshaoation  wonld   permit^  again  acimtehed,  I  poshed  on  wilh  ny 

made  an  e^t  to  oTertake  the  Ameri*  oouDpanions  as  long  as  the  last  of  the 

cans,  who  esoqied  from  me,  as  persons  retreating  force  eontinned  in  asght; 

who  are  fteAi  will  always  escape  from  nor  erer  dreamed  of  halting,  ifll  fa* 

those  that  are  ^mxy.    To  do  them  tigue  and  loss  of  blood  togetiier  oiftr^ 

jnsttee,  howeyer,  their  rtguhrMy  at  rat-  powered  me»  and  I  fell  to  the  ground, 

ther  rigkr$,  aa  Jonathan  himac^  calla  HaDpily  for  me,  I-  dropped  beside  a 

them,  were  not  unmindful  of  Ae  leo-  peca  of  water ; — ^it  was  muddy  and 

aona  whidi  they  had  learned  upon  the  tevl  in  no  ordinary  d^;ree ;— yet  my 

parade.    They  covered  their  rear  with  thirst,  mlait  before.  Kid  doubly,  vio* 

a  eloud  of  riflemen,  at  least  equal,  in  lent  now,  from  the  exhaustion  conae* 

point  of  numbers,  to  the  troops  who  quent  upon  a  piet^  considerable  he« 

pursued  them ;  and  the  riflemen  verr  morrhace,  gave  to  it  a  delicacy  of  fla- 

deUberately,snd  very  judiciously,  tooK  vour  which  I  had  never  perceived  in 

up  positions,  irom  time  to  time,  wher*  water  before,  and  shall  probably  never 

ever  the  cover  of  bushes  or  underwood  perceive  again.  I  drank  till  that  thirst 

inrited  them.     Nor  was  their  Are  was  appeaaed;  and  then  laoking  round, 

harmless.  Several  individuals,  myself  perceived  that  there  were  hut  three 

among  the  number,  received  wounds  British  soldiers  near  mo.    They  aat 

firom  them.    I  plainly  saw  the  peraon  down  beside  me,  till  I,  in  some  degree, 

who  thus  honoured  me;  he  lay  behind  recovered  my  strength;  and  having 

a  little  eopae,  and  took  aim  three  timea  kindly  assisted  me  to  wrap  a  handkav- 

before  he  hit  me  ;  but,  at  laat,  his  ball  chief  round  the  bleeding  limb,  we 

passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  ray  crawled,  rather  than  marched,  back  lo 

thigh,  and  he  escaped*  rqoin  our  regiment. 


ClIAFTIR  TIL 

I  vouNB  the  brigade  gathering  to*  with  a  freah  handkerchief,  we  applied 

gether  ita  shattered  remains,  upon  the  to  the  hurt,  as  the  best,  and  indeed 

summit  of  the  high  ground  which  the  the  only  dressing,  which  could  at  that 

enemy's  reserve  hsa  occupied  in  the  moment  be  obtained ;  for  the  surgeons 

morning.    I  say  shattered  remaina,  were  all  too  busy  to  attend  to  a  caae 

for  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  men  ao  little  uxgent  Thia  done,  wo  gladly 

who  bore  the  brunt  of  thebattle,  nearly  threw  ouraehrea  upon  a  aort  of  boz« 

one-half  had  fallen ;  whilst  of  those  bed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and*  were 

who  survived,  and  were  fit  for  duty,  asleep  in  five  minutes, 

many  were  absent  for  the  purpose  of  Our  repoae  wsa  not^  however,  of  long 

attending  to  the  wounded,  anu  bury*  continuance.  The  cottage  soon  beeune 

ing  tho  dead.    As  was  hut  natural,  a  place  of  general  rendeavona  to  dl 

my  first  and  moat  eager  inquiry  was  the  oflieers  of  the  brigade,  and  the 

ibr  Charlton.  One  friend,-*  not  indeed  acene  thereby  oecaaioned  was  at  once 


of  long  standing,  but  still  sincerely  too  lively,  and  too  striking,  not  to  cdft 

beloved, — had  tms  day  been  taken  from  into  play  the  senses  both  of  actors  and 

me.  I  trembled  lest  I  should  be  doom-  spectators.  ConaratulatioiiB  and  hearty 

ed  to  learn,  that  another  was  in  the  g^eetin^;  mingkd  with  an  occasional 

dust.    But  my  fears  were  groundless,  expression  of  sincere  regret,  broke  ia 

for  Charlton  was  safe  and  unhurt,  and  upon  our  slumBeia ;  and  the  many 

we  embraced,  as  friends  are  accustom-  anecdotes  which  each  was  enaUed  ts 

ed  to  do  when  they  meet  again  at  the  rdate — the  mode  in  whidi  aflfkin  were 

close  of  a  hard-fought  action.  conducted  at  difierent  parte  of  the  fieU 

My  wound,  though  not  severe,  be-  *^-of  the  conspicuous  valour  of  this  or 

gan  about  this  time  to  trouble  me ;  that  sokiier ;  of  the  daring  or  timidilj 

the  limb  was  stiffs,  and  the  exertion  of  of  the  enemy  at  this  or  that  point  ia 

walking  had  produced  some  inflamma-  the  field—- were  aU  a  great  deal  too  in- 

tion.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  the  field  of  teresting  to  be  listened  to  with  drow- 

hattle  stood  a  cottage,  into  which  my  ay  cars.    We  <}uitted  our  conch,  and 

friend  conducted  me.   We  found  in  it  joined  heartily  m  the  convesaation  and 

few  accommodations :  but  it  aflforded  mirth  of  thoae  about  us.    Of  sober 

at  kaat  clean  water  and  a  towel,  which,  thought  it  must  b^  confessed  tliat  lit* 
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lie  ittftorvcMd ;  the  cstfHenenl  of  btu 
Ik  «M  yet  too  nent ;  and  it  ii  not 
under  eaoh  citeiMtetuieBe  tlmt  nMui'e 
betternnd  hoiiBr  leelings  are  in  ferae, 
fctrow  we  did  prafeoe  ey>  and  lUt 
it  ioo'-diat  move  than  one  ooonade 


cmnalaneca,  would  hare  been  aemler 
gioiie.  We  moved  in  that  state  of  ad« 
ittiiationf  er  radMr  awe,  which  locka 
vp  the  Toioe^  and  opfveetea  tlie  very 
reason. 
Having  amved  at  a  aort  of  oommon 


whom  we  loved,  were  absent ;  but  o«r    aboot  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  distant  fnNoa 


minda  were  too  mnch  occupied  wiik 
other  thoughts,  to  affixrd  room  for  any 
prolbnnd  or  even  acute  repinings* 

We  had  been  thus  empk^r^  Mrper^ 
Imps  an  hour  or  somethuig  better, 
ilrlien  an  ocderly  sergeant  arrived  with 
itttelligenee,  that  the  second  and  tbM 
brigades  were  in  motion,  and  that  we 
sJao  should  be  required  to  push  on  as 
eoon  as  the  men  were  coUccted*  A  few 


the  town,  the  halt  was  sounded^  and  a 
bivonac  direeted  to  be  formed*  With 
this  view  the  men  piled  their  arms  and 
Ughled  huge  fires,  for  which  ftud  waa 
fraud  among  the  fences  and  palings 
near,  and  set  about  preparing  th& 
evening  meaL  That  done,  all  sat  down.; 
not  with  our  usual  noisy  merriment, 
but  to  gaie  in  silence  upon  the  confla* 
gmtion  which  stiU  proceeded.     The 


mlnatea  only  dapsed,  before  the  bugle    hum  of  oonversation  whidi  generally 


gave  notice,  that  the  corps  was  mua* 
tared.  We  obeyed  the  summons  in* 
standy-;  and  hi  five  minutes  more^ 
Che  Li^t  Brigade  took  the  road  to 
Washi^gtoo. 

It  vras  duslc  when  we  quitted  the 
position,  and  perfoctly  dark  before  we 
readied  the  high-road;  but  neitlier 
oonfuaion  nor  delay  took  place.  The 
piUli  waa  broad  and  well<4narked ;  and 
the  troops  were  all  in  that  state  of  dis^ 
dpiine,  which  would  have  carried  them 
tlnwngh  more  serious  difficulties,  had 
aiieh  come  in  their  war,  whilst  Um 
eoaodouaness  of  having  none  their  do* 
ty,  and  the  expectation  of  reaping  the 
onita  of  their  toil,  supported  them 
under  the  eacertion  which  waa  requi- 
red. For  my  own  par^  though  the  e£* 
fort  to  keep  op  became,  by  d^greea^ 
aerionaly  painiul,  I  shall  never  eeaaa 
to  ooo|pnitulate  myself  on  having  per* 
abted  m  making  it  No  onot  imieas  he 
fam  chanced  totravd  under  similar  €Xi» 
cumatanees,  can  form  the  most  distant 
notion  of  the  atate  of  our  feelii^  du- 
ring the  progress  of  that  journey.  The 


murmurs  through  a  camp,  was  not 
heard  to*night ;  those  who  spoke  at  aU* 
apoke  only  in  whispers,  aa  if  vte  had 
been  guilty  of  aome  act  which  made  ua 
ashamed  to  hear  the  aound  of  our  own 
voices,  or  were  pkeed  in  a  situation 
ef  extreme  perit  It  waa  t^us  with 
ua  for  full  two  hows.  At  last,  how« 
ever,  a  oonsciousness  of  great  bodily 
fatigue  overcame  every  other  aensatian, 
and  we  turned  our  feet  towards  our 
fires;  and,  wramwdupaausud,<aoon 
foUadeeo. 

But  the  ni^  waa  not  even  now 
destined  to  be  pasied  in  quiet.  It 
might  be  about  twdve  or  one  o'clock, 
whan  a  tremendoua  jied  of  thunder^ 
so  knid  as  to  drown,  for^an  instant,  eva« 
ry  noiae,  awoke  us.  The  rain  was  fail- 
ittg  in  torrents*  and  fiaah  after  flash  of 
ri^  h^tning  displayed  not  only  the 
hivouse,  but  .the  streets,  the  houacsj 
nay  the  very  windowa  in  the  town, 
with  A  dciGpree  of  minuteness  far  greater 
than  the  beams  of  a  noon-day  sun 
would  have  producedi  The  effect  waa 
magnificent  beyond  the  power  of  Ian. 


deatruetionof  Washington,  or  ratharof  i^nagetodaaorihe.  Noteventhedreneh- 
the  atorea  or  public  buSdings  in  Waah-  mg,  againat  which  doaks  and  blankets 
iQgton,  had  dreadv  began;  and  the  foiled  to  afford  protection,  could  lead 
heavy  exphMions  which  ftom  time  to  me  to  neglcot  the  oocurvenoe;  for  I 
time  occurred,  the  sheets  of  fiae  wiiich  veallydo  not  reooUeet,  atimy  period  of 
quivered  through  the  air— the  very  my  lif^  to  have  been  witness  to  a  spee* 
waving  of  die  flames  heard  in  the  atiU-  tade  ao  impodng. 
nem  of  night  to  an  extraordinary  die-         The  thunderi«torma  in  Virginia, 

though  violent  to  a  dqsree  unkoown 
in  European  countries,  are  sddom  of 
very  long  continuance.  In  less  than  an 
hour*  tl^  present  had  died  away*  and 
there  was  again  ndhing  to  break  in. 
upon  the  4|uiet  of  the  night,  except 
an  OQcadonal  roar  as  a  magaaine  blew 
up,  or  a  crash,  as  a  wall  or  roof  fell 
to*thegp»ttind»   But  these  were  ahea* 


taooe — fanned  dtogether  such  a  acene 
aa  I  haveno  wofda  adequate  to  describe. 
The  ^'^  of  battle  was  disumt  not 
more  than  four  miles  firom  the  dty ; 
from  the  first,  therefoae^  these  si^ts 
And  sounds  reached  us;  but  as  we 
ibnew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot 
from  whence  they  pmoeeded,  we  all 
fdt  that  conversation,^  under  audi  dr- 


dy  fiittiiltttr  to  xa  ;  they  »t«rfc*e<Htt 
no  respect  ivfih  our  riumbtre^  whidi^ 
being  speedily  renemeA,  oovtitmed  an*' 
broken  till  the  hour  «f  geocral  ntfttcr 
dispelled  them. 

As  soon  as  dawn  ameorad^  the  bii- 
(Hade  moved  ftma  its  mvousc  upon  the 
common^  and  marehtd  liM^  the  town<> 
Proeeedittg  alonff  a  narrew  street^ 
trblch  Was  crosaed  at  right  angles  by 
two  or  three  of  a  similsj*  deseriptioii, 
we  arrived  at  a  large  open  spaee,  »»** 
famided  on  three  aides  by  the  riuii*> 
tnents  of  a  square^  and  having  ita 
fourth  imperfectly  occu]^ed  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Senatae^Honse.  It  is 
i^htly  raised  aboire  the  leinel  of  the 
Kst  of  'die  city,  and  is  crossed  bt  a 
paltry  stream^  called.  In  thie  YaOKee 
grandiloquence^  the  Tiber^  as  the  hUl 
Itself  is  called  the  Capitol.  Here  the 
br^^e  halted,  and  piling  their  arms 
ia  two  close  o^mns,  the  men  were 
permitted  to  lie  down. 

Whilst  the  corps  coutintted  thus,  I 
▼ery  gkdly  aocomnanled  tSie  auiigeafi 
into  a  hoase  hard  by^  for  the  purpose 
of  ha«4ng  my  wound  properly  exami** 
nod  and  dressed.  Ilbundthebulldfiig 
deserted  by  its  owners;  but  of  the 
domestics  some  had  ventured  to  re* 
MMdh  bdiind;  iXtd  ffeua  one  of  these 
in  particnlar  I  received  die  kindest 
treatment  She  was  an  old  aegress ; 
a<  fVee  woman,  however,  as  she  took 
cate  to  inAmn  us^  and  at  the  head  of 
the  eatablislnneDt.  The  good-natnred 
creature  not  only  ptndnced  the  con* 
tents  of  her  maaters  lardei*,  hut  con* 
dueled  me  up  atairs,  took  a  nice  Hnen 
shirt  fivM  a  dntwer^  carefully  ah^d  it, 
and  then  begged  that  I  would  accept 
and  wear  it  for  her  sakew  Now>  I 
know  not  whether  an  e4R»r  thns  made 
ought,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
moral  propriety,  to  have  been  attends 
ad  to;  the  good  woman  waa eeitainly 
givkig  away  that  which  was  not  hers 
to  give.  Yet  let  the  truth  be  toNL  I 
had  wofto  my  shirt  by  night  vnd  by 
day,  under  bvdiiing  marches^  and 
through  rainy  hiyouaCBj  the  bctier  half 
of  a  week  j  and  1  confess,  that  the  op- 
portunity of  exdianging  it  ibv  a  saow« 
while  piece  of  linen  and  csmMe,  was 
a  great  deal  too  tempting  to  be  ao^ 
m;ted«  I  gladly  took  the  Amsfican 
abhrt ;  and  saved  my  own  conaciencp, 
atid  ike  houtekeCper'a  rt^tation,  by 
leaving  an  £nglish  one  upon  tlie 
dressing* table  in  its  room. 
'•  It  60  hspponcd^  that  lidihcr  my 
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nor  nya^  were  cuiphi^ed  in 
pevpetintiBg-any  one  of  tba  deads  af 
vioknoaby  which  tlM^vialtof  ^  Sag* 
lirii  anny  as  the  cafkital  of  the  Unicad 
Statea  was  disttagonhedr  Of  die  ai^ 
aeuali  puldic  mpe^werks^  annowy, 
hrid^  and  palace,  we  aeeotdinglyaaw 
nothing,  eacept  tiM  sasoka  and  ismo 
tthiehmaflMddiekdesiruotioD^  Nei- 
ther was  an  opportunity  aibidadcf  ma- 
king ourselves  very  intiuii^yaoquaint- 
0d  wit^  the  gcMfal  appearance  of  the 
ruin.  Having  nrocufed  ahorse^  Itode 
indeed  Arouj^  a  few  of  what  wore 
oalled  streets;  that  is  to  say,  aloog 
extsnalve  laaeB>  paved  only  is  pert, 
and  boastings  in  numerous  instaucea^ 
of  no  more  than  Hve  ot  six  hooaca  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  planted  at  A« 
distauceof  some  eighdi  part  of  a  milo 
ifom  one  ano^er.  Bnt  with  audi  op« 
portanittea  of  gtthering  inilMmaticm^ 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  at  huge 
of  a  place^  whleh  has  doubtless  changed 
its  aepeot  greatly  in  the  course  «f 
twelve  years,  and  may  be,  iVir  aurikt  I 
know  to  die  eontrsry,  as  it  minbt  haw 
been  theUj  possessed  of  a  tnonsand 
aecret  attfaodoaiL  known  oady  to  iia 
owndeniMnsi  liie  featnini  in  ita  ga^ 
neral  aspect^  which  reraaina  moa  pro- 
minently in  my  recolleodon  ia>  faow« 
evcr^  not  quite  in  aecordaaee  vrith 
our  notions  of  a  gtvat  capital.  Iper- 
ibedv  reoolket)  that  in  tiie  line  of  oe- 
vorai  of  its  puMo  thovooghfinaa^  aa 
well  as  tiiinufthottt  the  inngn  of  its 
more  fhshionabie  quarters,  remnants, 
and  aohiostaslderableremnanta,  of  the 
andent  ibrest  were  left  standing; 

Noon  had  pessedi  when  heavy  eo> 
lumnaof  dust,  rising  ihnn  certain  hM 
grounds  on  the  opposite  bank  of  & 
PHomaCj  attmcted  our  notice.  We 
were  not  left  long  In  doubt  aa  to  the 
Cause  flpom  whence  they  proeeedcd  ; 
ibr  the  glittering  of  srms  became  hw 
atatidy  visihie,  and  a  krge  American 
ibreeahowed  itself  It  took  up  a  po- 
sition immediately  beibre  ua,  and 
pushed  forward  a  natrol  of  cavalry  ss 
far  aa  the  nsbtuiis  of  Geot^etown. 
¥here  was  noc  an  Individual  in  die 
army  to  whom  these  dneumstancea 
cotnmntneated  a  fedhig  at  aU  akkr  to 
anrpfiae.  We  had  been  led  to  expect 
an  attack,  irom  the  hour  cf  our  ad- 
vance mto  Washington>  and  wie  wm 
both  ready  and  wilBng  to  meet  it,  kt 
it  happen  when  It  might.  But  the 
elements  interfered  to  fmetnite  the 
tl(sign  of-  the  enemy ^f  indeed  Uiey 


€idtMi»gm»ikma  cwr  potilkib;  te 
joM  sfc  thii  amBMit  the  lM»f  ena  b»« 
eRiae  block  if  ith  cioiidf»  and  ft  hwii* 
ame,  mdi  as  I  oevor  witn««edbefiMie| 
m^  fiuSl  profattblyiieTar  tHtncM  afpin^ 
beguu  1  know  not  anythipg  in  at 
or  ntSoM  to  which  lise  noise  of  the 
wind  may  be  aptly  oonpand.  It  dif* 
fined  faamtially  from  thunder ;  yet  I 
nerer  Uatened  to  thunder  more  deafen* 
ing^  and  ita  force  was  such  aa  to  throw 
down  houseBy  tear  np  txeea,  and  carry 
aconea,  beams  of  timber,  and  whole 
rnmsca  of  brick^work,  lilce  feathers  in» 
to  1^  air.  Both  armies  were  scattered 
by  it,  as  if  agreatbattlehad  been  fong^ 
and  won  ;  imd  as  itlaated  without  any 
intermiBaion  for  upwards  of  three 
hoam,  neither  party,  at  itt  doae^  waa 
in  a  dt  condidon  to  oflfer  die  slighteat 
annoyance  to  iu  adTeraary*  For  our 
porta,  it  waa  not  without  aome  diiB« 
cttlty  that  we  aucoeeded  in  bringing 
our  atnggkis  together,  whilat  day* 
Mgbt  laa^ :  and  if  its  efiects  upon  a 
regular  ana  victoriooa  army  were  ao 
great>  diefe  cannot -be  a  doubt  that  it 
was  at  least  equaU}r  great  upon  an  un» 
diadplined  and  intimidated  levy* 

In  the  meanwhile^  the  officers  of  the 
dKArent  een!»  had  been' directed  in  a 
whisper  to  make  ready  lor  falling  back 
aa  soon  aa  darkneas  should  aet  itt« 
Ftom  the  men,  howefer,  the  thing 
waa  kqpt  pfoAmodly  secret.  They 
weiegifeDj  indeed,  to  understand,  that 
«n  important  manoeutxe  would  be  ef* 
liioted  befiwu  umuoitow  morning ;  but 
the  hints  thrown  out  tended  to  induce 
an  expectation  of  a  farther  advance, 
imther  than  of  a  retreat  A  similar  ru- 
mour was  permitted  quietly  to  eircu* 
late  among  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
vkfWy  douldben,  of  its  making  its  my 
into  the  American  camp ;  whikt  au 
paroonewcffe  t«quired,on  pain  of  deaths 
CO  keep  within  doors  from  sunset  to 
aumiae.  This  done,  as  many  honea 
aa  could  be  get  togedior,  were  out  in 
vequMtlon  for  the  transport  of  the  ar* 
tfltery.  Even  the  few  wounded  offi* 
oera  who  had  accompanied  the  colnmn 
were  required  to  Tesigu  theirs;  and 
nni^'  amoi^  the  number,  waa  taken 
uway.  But  the  precaution  was  «  very 
juet  and  proper  one.  Kot  only  were 
the  guns  by  uds  means  rendeiedmeee 
portable,  but  the  danger  of  a  betnyai 
from  a  ndg^,  or  the  trampling  of 
hoofes  uloiig  the  panred  streets,  was 
provided  agamst ;  and  though  indlvi. 
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aught  and  did  sufier,  tlieir  euf  • 
lecings  were  not  to  be  put  into  the 
scale  againat  the  public  gooiL 

It  waa  about  eight  o'clock  at  nigbt» 
when  a  staff-officer,  arriving  upon  the 
ground,  gave  diieetioaa  for  the  oorpa 
to  fonn  in  marching  order.  Frepam* 
tory  to  thia  step,  large  qoantitiea  of 
fresh  fuel  were  heaped  upon  the  fires, 
whilst  from  everv  company  a  few  men 
were  aelected,  wLo  should  remain  ba* 
side  them  till  the  pscquets  withdrew, 
and  move  from  time  to  time  about^so 
aa  that  tlieir  flgurea  might  be  aeen  by 
the  light  of  the  fakxe.  After  this  the 
troops  stole  to  the  rear  of  the  firea  by 
twee  and  threea;  when  far  enough  ie» 
moved  to  avoid  observation,  thrr  took 
their  pJaoea,  and,  in  profound  suaice, 
began  their  march.  The  n%ht  waa 
very  dark.  Stan  theve  wer^  indeed, 
in  UM  ^ ;  but  for  aome  time  after 
quitting  the  lig^t  of  the  bivouac,  their 
infiuenoe  was  wholly  unfelt.  We  mo*, 
ved  CO,  however,  in  good  order.  No 
nun  spoke  above  hia  Meath,  our  very 
ateps  were  planted  lightly,  and  we 
deaied  the  town  without  exciting  ob« 
aervation.  About  hi^  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  city,  a  second  line  of  fives  had  been 
esUblished.  We  looked  towards  it 
now,  and  the  effi»t  of  the  figurea, 

which  fimn  time  to  time  moved  aerosa 
die  flames,  waa  eacceedingly  atriking. 
On  aniving  there  we  Ibiuid  that  mt 
•diet  bfigadea  had  lilcewiae  oommen« 
eed  their  eetvaat,  and  that  the  fine 
which  burned  ao  bdg^tly,  had  hem 
prepared  by  them  exactly  as  we  had 
pmarod  ovrs^previoua  to  setting,  out* 
We  caused  the  few  men  whom  they 
had  left  behind  to  join  us,  as  our  men 
hsd  been  commanded  to  join  the  pio« 
quets,  and  pursued  our  journey. 

We  were  now  appoaohittg  the  field 
of  the  late  battle,  when  die  moon  raaei 
and  threw  a  soft  pale  light  over  wogn 
rounding  olgeets.  At  &st  her  rape 
fell  only  imon  the  ^neen  kavea  and 
giant  bougna  of  the  wooda  which  ea 
cither  hand  closed  in  the  road ;  butaa 
we  proceeded  onwards  other  spectndea 
presented  themaelves,  some  of  whidb 
were  ef  no  very  cheering  or  lively  aai^ 
tore.  ¥nienwegaiiiedtheridge which 
had  formed  the.  crest  of  the  American 
poaitiosi,  open  green  fields  lay  atretoh^ 
ed  out  be&re  us  ;  every  one  present* 
ing  some  manifestation  of  the  drama 
which  had  so  lately  been  acted  here. 
Broken  arms,  oapa,  cartouch  boxes, 
with  hero  and  there  a  dtud.body,  n»* 
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ked  and  ghostly  whitest  wera  Mitlered 
about  in  every  divecdon,  whilst  the 
smelly  not  exactly  of  putrefaction^batof 
•omediing  nearly  akin  to  it,  and  ming« 
ling  with  the  odour  of  scorched  grasi 
and  extinguished  matches,  rose  upon 
the  night  air  very  offenn?ely ;  yet  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  proaigious  in« 
•  terest  and  power.  The  river  and  town 
which  lay  near  us,  the  former  flow- 
ing  quietly  and  beautifully  abng,  the 
latter  lifting  its  modest  buildings  in 
die  iilenoe  of  a  moonlight  night,  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  with  the  devas- 
tated and  torn  ground  over  which  we 
were  marching,  whilst  the  only  sound 
distinguishable  was  that  of  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  feet  as  the  column  pro- 
ceeded down  the  slope  towards  the 
bridge.  It  was  impossible,  whilst  tra- 
veraing  die  place  of  his  death,  not  to 
think  kindly  and  a^ctionately  of  my 
poor  young  friend ;  his  body,  I  well 
tenew,  was  not  among  the  number 
which  were  bleaching  in  the  rains  and 
dews  of  heaven— it  had  been  carefully 
eommitted  to  the  eardi  beside  that  of 
a  brodier  officer.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
look  nwnd  under  the  idea  of  seeing 
iHl  but  I  did  look  round  for  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  I  was  grieved  and 
disanpointed  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guisn  it.  The  lapse  of  a  few  moments, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  draw  off  my 
attention  to  other,  though  hardly  less 
painftil  subjects.  We  were  already  in 
the  villi^;  and  a  halt  being  com- 
manded, an  opportunity  was  affinrded 
of  enquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
wminded*  I  fiufed  not  to  avul  mysdf 


of  it ;  but  whiist  the  men  were  baaed 
in  picking  up  their  knapsacks,  whidi 
in  the  heat  of  action  msf  bad  cut 
away,  I  stepped  to  the  hospital  and 
paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  poor  feUofwt 
who  occupied  it   It  was  a  mortifyiiig 
reflection,  that,  in  spite  of  our  suecen, 
the  total  absence  of  all  adequate  meant 
of  conveyance  laid  us  under  the  nt* 
cessity  of  leaving  verv  many  of  then 
behind;  nor  could  the  non*oommis« 
sioned  officers  and  private  soldieis  cod« 
ceal  their  diagrin  cm  the  occasion. 
One  of  these,  a  sergeant  of  my  own 
company,  who  had  reoeiired  a  ball 
through  both  thishs,  actually  shed 
tears  aa  he  wiahed  me  farewell,  re» 
gretting  that  he  had  not  shared  the 
Site  of  Mr  Williams.    It  wss  in  vain 
that  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  not 
singular;  that  Colond  Thornton,  Co- 
lonel Wood,  and  Major  Brown,  bcsidei 
others  of  less  note,  wete  doomed  to  be 
his  companions  in  captivity ;  neidier 
that  consideratioD,  nor  the  assurancei 
of  a  qieedy  exchange,  at  all  served  (o 
make  him  satisfied  with  his  deatiDy. 
Yet  no  apprehensions  oould  be  more 
unfounded  than  thoeeof  thatman;  for 
however  unlike  dviliaed  nations  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  in  the  ha« 
msnity  of  their  conduct  towards  socb 
Bng^iui  soldienas  fell  into  their  bandi^ 
the  Americana  can  be  sumsMd  bjr  no 
people  idiatever.  Tothisthewoniided 
whom  we  wers  cooipdJtod  toabandm 
to-night  bore,  aflcr  their  reXease,  am- 
ple testimony ;  and  they  tokl  a  tak 
which  hundttids  beddea  have  com* 
borated. 
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Having  sfaakAi  this  sergeant,  vrith 
such  of  the  privates  as  lay  near  him, 
by  the  hand,  I  proceeded  to  the  wsird 
occupied  by  the  officers ;  but  had  bare- 
ly time  to  express  my  oommiseration 
of  their  case,  when  notice  was  given 
chat  the  column  was  again  ready  to 
move.  I  joined  it  without  dday.  The 
addiers,  if  they  had  not  recovered  each 
-man  his  own,  were,  at  all  events,  in 
fosaessioii  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
•knapaacks;  and  vre  renewed  our  r^ 
-treat  in  as  good  order  as  had  lutherto 
•distinguished  it.  Of  that  oider  it  may 
not  be  out  of  piaoe  to  give  here  a  brief 
•account. 

Heverinng  the  amogements  which 
-had  hdd  0wd  during  tM  advsnce,  the 


thud  brigade  this  nioht  led  the  way; 
it  was  followed  by  the  artillerjr,  noW 
supplied  vrith  horses,  which  again  waa 
succeeded  by  the  second  brigade.  In 
rear  of  this  came  the  light  troops,  of 
whom  three  companies,  which  bad 
ftimished  the  picquets  during  tbs 
day,  did  the  duty  of  a  rear  guard. 
Laat  of  all  moved  the  mounted  driver^ 
supported  by  scattored  files  of  in* 
£uitry  on  eadi  aide  ef  the  way,  whilat 
iialf  a  troop  of  rodEet-men  marebed 
between  the  head  of  the  rear*guard, 
and  the  rear  ef  the  colnmn,  in  readi* 
Boas  to  bring  their  horrible  weapons 
into  pli^  at  tne  first  alarm. 

Hitherto  our  men  bad  moved  on  ia 
profound  silence.  The  strictestoiden 
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hail  been  Msnod  tlMt  no  one  thonld  ted,  nor  of  the  difpoaitions   whicli^ 

sneak,  and  no  one  thought  of  dia*  were  made  to  render  it  aecure,  for  my^ 

obeying  the  order;  bat  as  the  night  men  were  hardly  stretched  upon  the 

atote  ooy  and  the  diitanoe  between  at  mas  when  I  fd^lowed  their  example, 

and  tbedtybeoamehonrly  greater  and  The  only  precaution  which  I  took, 

greater,  a  degree  of  carelnaneaa  tothe  was  to  aeek  out  a  diady  tree  whoae 

wishes  of  those  in  power,  became  ma*  branches  might  ahelter  me  from  tho 

nifest  through  all  ranks.  The  fact  iB«  sun ;  there,  from  seven  o'clock  till  a 

that  we  were  completely  worn  out  little  before  noon,  I  slept  as  soundly 

The  broken  rest  of  a  single  day  had  as  ever  weary  traveUer  has  slept,  oc 

hj  no  means  made  amends  for  the  toil  could  desire  to  sleep*    At  that  period 

of  Uie  five  days  preceding,  and  being  I  was  awoke  to  breakfast ;  and  in  half 

followed  by  anight^march,  proved  aliN  an  hour  after,  the  column  was  again 

solutely  useless*    For  some  time,  in«  in  motion. 

deed,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  served  The  sun  had  set,  and  twil%ht  was 

to  amuse  us.    It  was  highly  romantic  rapidly  closing  in,  when  we  found 

to  march  through  thidc  forests  and  oitfselves  once  more  in  the  vicinitv  of 

woody  glens,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  Marlborough,    lliere  it  was  resolved 

young   moon ;  whilst  the   delicious  to  pass  the  night ;  and  as  the  same 

eoolness  of  the  nigbt*air  came  upon  position  was  tucen  up  which  we  had 

us  with  the  greater  force,  that  we  occupied  during  the  advance,  every 

could  not  avcSd  contrasting  it  with  man  felt  himsdf  in  some  d^;ree  at 

the  sultry  atmosphere  which  had  op*  home.  For  oursdves,  Charlton  and  I» 

pressed  us  when  we  lost  traversed  willing,  if  possible,  to  find  shelter  un* 

these  parts.    Then,  again,  there  was  der  a  roof,  wandered  away  to  a  booae 

the   idea    of    being    followed,— the  about  a  atone'a  throw  apart  from  tho 

ehanoe  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  the  oorpa ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 

{NToapect  of  a  night  action,— -all  these,  perhaps,  that  we  had  remained  in  the 

as  kmg  88  we  were  near  the  position  ooen  air.    The  houae  in  questicm  was 

of  the  enemy's  camp,  served  to  put  filled  with  such  of  the  wounded,  as  it 

jiew  mettle  into  our  bosoms.    But  in  had  been  found  practicable  to  remove 

proportion  as  we  got  farther  and  fiur«  on  horseback,  and  in  the  dumsy  wsgb 

ther  from  the  seat  of  danger,  romance  gons  which  our  troopers  saoeeeded  ui 

gradually  lost  its  influence ;  till  final*  capturing.    There  were,  if  I  recoUeot 

ly,  the  only  sensation  to  which  we  right,  five  or  six  officers  in  one  room  ; 

were  alive,  was  one  of  overwhelming  among  whom  we  were  persuaded  to 

weariness ;  and  the  onlv  wish  which  lie  down*  But  the  groana,  and  qneru^ 

we  cared  to  form,  was,  tnat  an  oppor*  lous  complaints  of  some  of  these  brave 

ionity  would  be  aflforded  of  lying  down  men,— complaints  ^  which    every  one 

to  rest.    About  midnight,  indeed,  and  who  has  filled  their  situation  will  nn« 

for  six  hours  after  it,  these  feelings  clerstand,  and  for  which  few  will  he* 

began    to   operate   very  powerfully,  sitate  to  make  allowance,  efieetually 

The  men  strayed  from  their  ranks ;  broke  in  upon  our  repose.    We  could 

the  officers  found  great  difficulty  in  not  go  to  sleep  under  sudi  dreum* 

urginff  them  en ;  some  dozed  upon  stances ;  and  hence  the  grnter  nart 

their  Tegs,  and  fell  under  the  feet  of  of  that  night  was  spent  in  vain  enoea* 

tlieir  comrades ;  others  threw  them*  vours  to  bestow  comfort  upon  those, 

s^ves  by  the  wayside,  refusing   to  whom  bodily  sofiering  rendered  per.. 

proceed  farther.    In  a  word,  by  seven  fectly  dead  to  every  consideration  ex* 

o'doek  in  the  following  morning,  it  cept  the  desire  of  ease.  We  were  glad 

was  perfectly  manifest  that  an  hour's  to  retire  about  two  in  the  morning, 

rest  must  be  taken,  otherwise  one  half  and  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  broken 

of  the  troops  wonld  be  in  danger  of  rest  under  a  shed  hard  by. 

falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  dawn  had  not  yet  appeared^ 

We  had  accomplished  a  ^oumev  of  when  the  well  known  sound  of  troops 

some  eighteen  or  twenty  mues,  wnen  mustering  upon  their  ground,  awoke 

to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  man  us.  We  took  our  places  as  usual,  with 

in  the  army,  the  Genenl,  finding  him*  the  men ;  and  having  waited  till  there 

self  arrived  at  a  convenient  apot,  com«  was  light  enough  to  direct  our  steps, 

mandcd  a  halt.    I  candidly  confess,  once  more  b^an  our  march.    There 

that  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  was  nothing  in  to*day's  operatiom  at 

ihe  ground  on  which  the  halt  occurs  all  worthy  of  notice.  Tlie  country  we 
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bad  alfcatly  traversed,  and  it  exhibit-  disposed  of  in  the  same  waf^  there  re» 

ed,  of  course,  an  appearance  exactly  mained  neither  impediment  to  retard 

similar  to  that  which  it  exhibited  be-  our  future  roovcments,  nor  sources  of 

fore ;  whilst  the  absence  of  every  thing  anxiety  to  distract  oar  pkna. 
like  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the        In  this  manner  the  whale  of  the 

Americans  rendered  our  whole  nro«  28th  waa  passed ;  the  soldiers,  for  the 

gresa  more  dull  and  monotonous  toan  most  part,  keeping  quiet,  whilst  the 

would  have  been  wished.    We  were,  crews  of  the  boats  removed  the  plmi« 

accordingly,  very  well  pleased  at  be-  der.  It  fell,  however,  to  my  lot,  to  be 

holding  the  houses  in  Nottingham  placed,  towards  evening,  in  charge  of 

again  rise  in  view ;  and  our  sttisfao*  one  of  the  outposts.    There  always  is^ 

tion  soflfered  no  decrease  when  inform-  and  indeed  must  be,  some  anxiety  at* 

eA,  that  here,  as  formerly,  the  night  tending  this  duty,  because  the  very 

should  be  passed.  consciousness   of  responsibility    can 

It  so  happened,  that  Charlton  and  I  hardly  fail  to  create  it ;  but  on  no  oo- 

fixed  ourselves  in  the  identical  bam  casion  have  I  kept  watch  ao  peaoeful- 

which  had  sheltered  us  before,  and  ly,  and  so  much  at  my  eaae^  as  to« 

the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  night.    Not  ao  mnch  as  onoe  was  aa 

learn,  that  that  apparently  unimport-  alarm  given.    The  sky  was  dear,  the 

ant  occurrence  affected  us  more  aeep-  air  mild,and  ihe position  commanding; 

Iv,  than  any  which  had  taken  place  in  a  word,  all  passed  off  aa  if  I  had 

during  the  whole  course  of  the  inroad,  been  on  duty  in  some  military  statioD 

It  was  impoasible  to  lie  down  upon  at  home,  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  an 

the  tobacco  without  thinking  of  the  enemy's  country, 
gallant  youth  who  had  lain  there  be-        Having  spent  the  night  thus  com« 

aide  us,  only  seven  days  ago.    True,  fortably,  we  were  in  good  condition 

he  had  been  but  a  short  time  our  com-  for  the  march  that  waa  before  us,— 

rade ;  we  had  enjoyed  few  opportuni-  and  it  waa  a  trying  one.    A  puah  waa 

ties  of  judging  as  to  his  temper,  dis-  to  be  made  for  St  Benedict's  at  once, 

position,  and  general  character,  and  Formerly  we  had  divided  the  diatanoe, 

we,  neither  of  us,  felt  for  him,  what  now  we  were  to  compass  it  in  one  day ; 

we  felt  for  one  another.  But  the  little  nor  did  we  fail  in  performing  our  tsak. 

which  we  kad  seen  of  him,  had  all  though  many  a  good  soldier  found 

been  favourable ;  and  his  imaffi*cted  himself  sore  pressed  to  keep  his  sta* 

and  noble  behaviour  in  this  very  bam>  tion.    It  waa  a  journey  of  aeven  long 

forcibly  occurred  to  us.    I  am  not  leagues ;  and  came  not  to  a  dose  till 

ashamed  to  confess  that  we  shed  some  after  darkness  had  aet  in.  But  like  the 

tears  to  his  memory ;  and  that  he  march  of  yeaterday,  it  was  productive 

constituted  almost  the  only  subject  of  of  no  interesting  event,  and  it  led  to 

our  conversation  whilst  we  remained  the  very  same  arrangements  and  dis* 

awake.  positions  in  which  that  had  ended. 

After  a  night  of  sound  and  refresh-  We  bivouacked  under  the  ridse  of  the 
ing  sleep,  we  rose  in  confident  expec«  hill,  in  the  identical  spots  mich  we 
tation  of  continuing  the  retreat,  and,  had  occupied  on  the  19tn,  and  sdept  as 
perhaps,  reaching  the  boata  that  day.  soundly,  and  as  uninterruptedly,  as  we 
But  we  were  mistaken.  General  Ross  had  done  on  the  night  of  our  Janding. 
was  satisfied  that  no  pursuit  would  The  first  campaign  of  Genoal  Ross 
take  place,  and  if  it  did,  he  was  equal-  in  America,  if  a  sudden  incursion  Uke 
]y  satisfied  that  the  pursuers  would  that  above  described,  deserves  to  be  so 
gain  nothing  by  their  exertions.  Thus  styled,  was  thus  brought  to  a  oondu^ 
regarding  matters,  he  resolved  to  rest  sion.  With  a  mere  handful  of  troops, 
his  army  during  the  28th,  and,  at  the  not  exceeding  four  thousand  fighting 
same  time,  to  secure  as  much  of  the  men  at  the  utmost,  he  penetrated  up* 
property  of  which  it  had  taken  pos-  wards  of  sixty  miles  into  an  enemy's 
session,  as  was  contained  in  the  bams  country,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  bat- 
and  storehouses  of  Nottingham.  Nor  tie,  insulted  his  capitali  and  return- 
was  there  any  difficulty  in  efik;ting  ed  in  safety  to  the  snore.  It  remain-* 
the  last  of  these  purposes.  The  river  ed  now  only  to  reimbark  the  army, 
was  now  crowded  with  gun-boata,  and  then  his  triumph  would  be  cqdi- 
barges,  and  otlier  small  vessels,  into  pletcNorwaadieshadowofadifficolty 
which  the  fiour  and  tobacco  were  ro-  experienced  in efiecting  this  katyaodn^ 
movcil ;  and  the  wounded  being  also  kast  perilous  enterprise.   Intimidated 
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br  his  ovcrtliioWf  tiio  Amerimi  iMder 
dKMned  BotatuymoDientof  ham., 
ing  hi»  ocmqiieror>  or  impeding  his 
progress;  as  we  afterwards  learned^ 
indeod,  two  fhll  days  elapsed,  ere  he 
▼eutured  to  ascertam  that  Washing- 
ton was  abandoned.  Though,  there- 
foe,  the  most  judicioiis  precautions 
were  taken,  to  cover  die  re- shipment 
against  danger,  no  opportunity  was  af- 
forded of  proTing  them ;  for  the  troops 
betook  themselves  corps  afler  corps  to 
the  boats,  and  were  corps  after  corps 
carried  to  thdr  respective  shins.  The 
only  tumnlt  to  which  they  listened, 
was  produced  by  the  shouts  of  die 
nllors,  who  welcomed  them  back  with 
raterated  cheers,  and  who  received 
them  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if 
they  had  been — ^not  soldiers,  but  bro- 
dier-searoen. 

I  esnnot  pretend  to  pourtray  the  na^ 
tore  of  my  own  fedings,  when  I  find 
mysdf  once  more  treading  the  quar« 
ter-ded[  of  a  transport,  and  relieved, 
WB  it  weve,  at  once,  from  all  military  oo- 
copation  and  responsibility.  '  That  I 
enjoyed  the  change  heartily,  for  the 
]iioment,ean]iot  be  denied.  Our  fatigue 
IumI  been  exeeMive ;  and  the  prospect 
of  a  few  days  of  unbroken  rest  was 
oertaioly  more  pleasins  than  almost 
my  other  whidi  could  have  been,  un- 
der *^"*i*»g  drcumstanoes,  held  out 
Is  me.  Yet  there  was  a  oonsdousnem 
weDt  along  with  it,  that  perfect  re- 


poae  is  not  a  state  of  exiileiioe  for 
which  a  soldier  is  adapted,  whilst  the 
suddenness  of  the  change  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  take  away  much  of  what 
would  have  been  otherwise  highly  »- 
greeable  in  it.  It  was  not  now  with  us> 
as  it  b  with  troops  who  at  the  dose  of 
a  serious  campaign  retire  into  winter- 
quarters.  In  the  latter  case,  men  are 
gradually  prepared  for  it;  a  series  of 
bad  weather,  for  the  most  part,  keeps 
them  inactive  in  the  field,  before  they 
quit  it.  At  present,  we  were  hurried 
in  the  very  middle  of  summer,  fVom 
the  scene  of  a  brisk,  if  not  of  an  im- 
portant war,  and  placed,  not  in  a  po- 
sition still  liable  to  be  assailed,  and  so 
calculated  to  keep  us  in  remembrance 
of  our  uses, — but  on  board  of  ship^ 
where  our  time  could  alone  be  occu- 
pied in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
playing  chess,  and  walking  from  one 
end  of  a  plank  to  the  other.  I  have 
said,  that  at  the  instant  we  certainly 
did  enjoy  the  prospect  which  was  b^ 
fore  us ;  but  tne  nrst  day  of  our  r&- 
embarkation  passed  not  away  with- 
out occasioning  some  alteration  in  our 
sentiments,  and  long  before  sun-set  on 
the  second,  we  were  again  panting  for 
employment  So  perfectly  mconsistent 
is  the  numan  mind  with  itself,  as  often 
as  the  temperament  of  the  body,  or 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  may 
dianoe  to  undergo  a  diange. 
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THE  SIlFPUKRD'i  CAI.KXDAK'-- HV  THB  KTTRICI  SHErHERO. 

OENXKAL  AHICD0TC8. 

Thc  sheep  has  scarcely  any  mark'-  she  left  the  farm  of  Lochs,  in  Gko- 

ed  charaetcrj  save  that  of  natural  af-  Lyon^  either  on  the  Thursday  afta* 

fectiouji  of  which  it  possesses  a  trery  noon,  or  Friday  roomii^  the  imk 

fctat  share.    It  is  otherwise  a  stupio,  previous  hut  one.     The  fanner  of 

indifferent  animal,  hanng  few  wants,  Harehope  pM  the  Hichlaod  fimMr 

and  fewer  expedients.  The  old  bUck*  the  price  of  her,  and  she  lived  on  hff 

&oed,  or  forest  bieed,  have  far  more  native  farm  till  she  died  (Mf  old  i^ 

powerful  capabilities  than  any  of  the  in  her  seventeenth  yean 

Sner  breeds  that  have  been  introduced  I  kave  heard  or  sheep  retniiuag 

into  Scotland^  and  therefove  the  few  from  Yorkshire  to  die  Highlands;  but 

{anecdotes  that  I  have  to  relate,  shall  then  J  always  suspected  that  tbey 

be  ^nfined  to  them.  m^bt  have  been  loat  by  the  way.  Bat 

The  niost  singular  one  that  I  knew  this  is  certain,  that  when  onoe  ooe^  «r 
oti  fo  be  quite  well  anthenticat^d,  is  a  f^  sheep,  get  awi^  £rom  the  rest 
that  of  a  black  ewe,  that  returned  with  of  their  acquaintancei^  tbey  retan 
ber  lamb  fh«n  a  hrm  in  the  head  of  homeward  with  mmi  eageinesi  sa^ 
Gkn-Lyon,  to  the  farm  of  Harehcm,  veraeverance.  I  lave  lived  Md^  s 
in  Tweeddal^  and  aocomplished  the  drovepfead  th0  better  part  of  my  Uft^ 
journey  in  nine  days.  She  was  spon  and  many  simgglers  have  I  seen  Wl< 
missed  by  ber  owner,  and  a  shepherd  im;  their  ^epa  northward  in  the  t^na% 
followed  tier  aU  the  wa v  to  Crieff,  where  or  the  year.  A  vhc^h^  mely  sm 
be  turned,  and  save  her  up^  He  got  these  joumeyers  twice  ;  if  he  imi 
JinteUigence  i^  ber  aU  the  way,  imd  them,  and  stops  them  in  the  imraiiVi 
every  pne  told  him  that  she  abaolutely  they  are  gone  k^g  before  ni|^l ;  sad 
persisted  in  traveUm^  on-^he  would  if  he  sees  them  at  nigbw  uey  ^^ 
not  be  tiMmed,  regardmg  neither  sheep  be  gone  many  milea  befwe  n^ii^ 
nor  shepherd  by  the  way.  Her  lamb  This  strong  attachment  to  th^  plai 
was  oft^  far  behind,  ana  she  had  con-  of  their  nativi^,  ia  much  moi^neia- 
atantly  to  urge  it  on,  by  impatient  minant  in  our  own  aboriginal  breed, 
bleating.  She  unluckily  came  to  Stir-  than  in  any  of  the  other  kinds  with 
ling  on  the  morning  of^a  great  annual  which  I  am  acquainted, 
fijir,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  jud-  There  is  anotlier  peculiarity  in  their 
ging  it  imprudent  to  adventure  through  nature,  of  which  I  have  witnessed  in- 
the  crowdwith  her  lamb,  she  halted  on  numerable  instances.  I  shall  only  re- 
the  north  side  of  the  town  the  whole  late  one,  for  they  are  all  slike,  and 
^«y>  where  she  was  seen  by  hundreds  show  how  much  the  sheep  is  a  crea- 
lying  cloae  by  the  road  side.  But  ture  of  habit 
next  mominff,  when  all  grew  quiet,  a  A  shepherd  in  Blackhouse  booght  i 
htde  after  the  break  of  day,  she  was  few  sheep  fVom  another  in  Crawmel, 
observed  stealing  quietly  through  the  about  ten  miles  distant  Inthespriiu; 
town,  in  apparent  terror  of  the  dogs  following,  ojie  of  the  ewes  went  back 
that  were  prowling  about  the  atreet.  to  her  native  place,  and  yeaned  on  a 
The  last  time  she  was  seen  on  the  wUd  hill  called  Crawmel  Craig.  On 
road,  wu  at  a  toll-bar  near  St  Ni-  a  certain  day,  about  the  beginning  of 
.mans;  the  man  stopped  her,  think-  July  following,  the  shepherd  went  and 
iiig  she  ipras  a  strayed  animal,  and  that  brought  home  his  ewe  and  lamb- 
some  one  would  claim  her.  She  tried  took  the  fleece  from  the  ewe,  and  krot 
several  times  to  break  through  per  the  kmb  for  one  of  his  stock.    Tnc 


farce  when  he  opened  the  gate,  but  he  lamb  lived  and  throve,  became  a  --o 

uways  prevented  her,  and  at  lenffth  and  a  gimmer,  and  never  o£^red  to 

die  turned  patiently  again.    She  had  leave  home ;  but  when  three  years  of 

found  some  means,  of  eluding  him,  age,  and  about  to  have  her  first  lamb, 

Aowever,  for  home  she  came  on  a  Sab-  she  vanished ;  Aid  the  rooming  sftor, 

nath  morning,  the  4th  of  June ;  and  the  Crawmel  shepherd,  in  gping  hii 


iMtodi^  fbmd  bcr  wMh  •  iiew-ycMiid  dcr  tttll  could  tiipply.    I  h$d  nn^t 

lamb  oa  the  ftry  gair  of  Ua  CnwiMl  Been  ftngfat  tmm  punfiilly  aflteiiiig. 
Cmigy  wbcn  the  wis  lambed  bctself.        It  ia  well  known  that  it  is  e  onstoni 

She  remeitied  Ihefe  till  the  first  week  with  ahe^ierds,  when  a  lamb  dlsa,  if 

of  JnlT)  the  time  when  she  was  brought  the  mother  have  sufficiency  of  milk^ 

«  iMiD  hcrsslf)  and  then  she  cnne  to  bring  her  in  and  pat  another  liunb 

hmm  with  ben  of  her  own  aeoord;  to  her«    I  lurre  described  the  prooeM 

aftd  this  ettitam  she  oanliniied  ta«  somewhere  dse  ;«Mt  le  dose  by  pau 

nvaUy  with  the  greatest  panetnelity  ting  the  skin  of  the  dead  kmb  «paii 

aa  long  as  she  lirod.    At  length  hit  the  liTing  one ;  the  ewe  immediately 

lambs,  when  they  came  of  age,  bsgaa  acknowledges  the  relationship,  and  af- 

the  same  practiee,  and  the  shepherd  ter  the  skin  has  warmed  on  it,  so  aa 

was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  whole  to  give  it  something  of  the  smell  of 

breed.  her  own  progeny,  and  it  has  socked  • 

But  with  regard  to  their  natural  af^*  her  two  or  three  times,  she  accepts  and 

feetioDj  the  instances  that  might  be  nourishes  it  as  her  own  erer  itfter. 

menticned  are  without  number,  8ti»»  Whether  it  is  from  joy  at  this  aj^ia- 

pid  and  actionl'ess  cieatnrss  as  they  rent  reanimation  of  her  young  one,  or 

are.    When  one  loses  its  siffht  in  a  a  lltde  doubt  remaimnf;  on  £er  mind 

flock  of  short  sheep,  it  is  rarely  aban«  that  she  would  fidn  dispel,  I  cannot 

doDsd  to  itself  in  that  hapless  and  deckle ;  but.  for  a  number  of  days^ 

apless  state.    Some  one  atways  al-  she  shows  far  more  fondness,  mote 

les  itself  to  it,  and  by  bleating  calls  bleating,  and  caressing,  over  this  oaoj 

it  back  from  the  precipice,  the  lake,  than  she  did  formerly  over  the  one  that 

the  pool,  and  all  dangers  whatever,  was  really  her  own. 
There  is  a  disease  among  sheep,  called        But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to 

by  shepherds  the  Breakshugh,  a  sort  explain ;  it  was,  that  such  sheep  as 

m  deadly  dvsentery,  iriiich  is  as  in*  thus  lose  their  lambs^  must  be  driven 

fectiana  ss  lure  in  a  flock.    Whenever  toa  house  with  dogs,  so  that  the  lamb 

a  ahsM  Adi  itself  seised  by  this,  it  may  be  put  to  them;  for  they  will  oidy 

iBstanoy  absents  itsetf  from  all  the  take  it  m  a  dark  oonflned  plaM.    But 


resly  nnnning  their  aoeiety  with  the  here,  in  Willenslee,  I  never  needed  tm' 

oreatestcaie;  it  even  hides  itself,  and  drive  home  a  sheep  by  force,  with' 

IS  often  very  hard  to  be  ibond.  Though  dogs,  orinanyothecwaythanUielol* 

this  propeasily  can  hardly  be  attribn^  lowing :  I  found  every  ewe,  of  coome^ 

ted  to  natural  instinct,  It  is^  at  all  standing  hanging  her  head  eirer  hor 

events,  a  peoviskm  of  nature  of  the  dead  lamb,  and  ntving  a  piece  of  twiae 

giuatest  kindness  and  bencicenae.  with  me  for  the  purpose,  I  tied  that  ts» 

There  is  anather  mamfest  movisioii  the  lamb's  neck,  or  iboC,  and  tralttad 

i)i  natore  with  v^rd  to  these  ani-  it  akmg,  the eweMiowcdme  kxto asy 

nsak^  which  is,  that  the  mote  inhoa*  hanae  or  fold  that  I  ehosa  to  lead  hcv. 

pMbletfie  land  is  en  which  they  feed.  Any  of  them  woald  have  Iblkrwed  me 

the  greater  their  kindnem  and  atten-  ia  that  way  for  mflea,  wish  her  none 

tian  to  thefa'  yoaw.    I  onee  haded  dbse  on  t&e  lamb,  w^ieh  siw  waver 

two  fears  on  a  wud  and  bare  ftnn  onitted  lor  a  moment,  except  l6  diasa 

caHad  Willenslee,  on  the  harder  ef  the  dog,  which  she  would  net  soArta 

Mid-LalhhBi,  and  of  all  the  sheep  I  walknearma.Iaflte%ootafoudaBitfv 

ever  saw,  these  were  the  kindest  and  kd  them  m  to  the  side  of  the  kilihew 

moot  affeethmate  to  Adr  young.    1  fife  by  this  meansy  intc^Ae  midst  of 

was  often  dssfly  afibsted  at  aoeasa  smvarts  and  dogs;  but  the  m«a  that 

whidi I  wilnssasd there.  WahadaM  dangers  moMpBed  around  the  evw^ 

wry  hard  winter,  so  that  oar  shsep  die  drnig  <he  doser  to  her  dead  ofl& 

the  spriag^  and.  Jha  eprtng,  and  thought  of  aathiiig  ' 
of  noiali 


r*ill(asortof  pisalytlssike-  psatecting  it. 

tioBi)  came  among  them,  and  eardsi  That  same  year  Ihere  was  a  savea* 

aifanwmber.  OAsn  have  I  seen  thesa  Hmtafsnoweamaonby  niditdial 

poor violhns,  when  Mkm  dawB t»  rise  thehrtterendof April, whkdidestto||reil 

no  more,  even  when  unable  to  lift  aeveral  sooses  of  oar  lamba;  ana  m 

Adrhaadaftsmthagiamd,  hddhig  we  had  nol  enow  of  twins  and  add 

npAa  1m;,  to  invito  the  atarringknb  lavha  t&i  the  msAera  tha»  had  kMl 

to  Aa  mMabk  pittmHe  tha  Ae  nd-  Aein,  of  eonraa  wa  oekeiei  tfto  taf 
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The  Shepherd 9  CaknAir. 


CAFriW 


ewm,  and  put  kmbt  to  them.  Ai  we 
were  making  the  distributioD,  I  re- 
quested of  my  master  to  spare  me 
a  lamb  for  a  nawked  ewe  whidi  he 
knew,  and  which  was  standing  over 
a  dead  lunb  in  the  head  of  the  hope, 
about  four  miles  from  the  house. 
He  would  not  do  it,  but  bid  me  ki 
her  stand  o^er  her  lamb  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  perhaps  a  twin  would 
be  forthcoming.  I  aid  so,  and  truly 
she  did  stand  to  her  charge ;  so  tru- 
ly, that  I  think  the  like  never  was 
equalled  by  any  of  the  woolly  race.  I 
▼isited  her  erery  morning  ami  eveU* 
ing,  and  for  the  first  eight  days  never 
catdied  her  above  two  or  three  yards 
from  the  lamb ;  and  always,  as  I  went 
my  rounds,  she  eyed  me  long  ere  I 
came  near  her,  and  kept  tramping 
with  her  foot,  and  whistling  through 
her  nose,  to  fright  awajr  the  dog.  He 
got  a  regular  oiase  twice  a*day  as  I 


nassed  by,  but  homwfer  eicfted  and- 

fierce  a  ewe  may  be,  she  never  o£* 
£6an  any  resistance  to  mankiiid,  be^. 
ing  pertectly  and  meddy  pasMve  to 
them.  The  weather  grew  fine  and 
warm,  and  the  dead  lamb  soon  decay* 
ed,  which  the  body  of  a  dead  lamb 
does  particularly  soon ;  but  still  tUt 
affectionate  and  desolate  ereature  kepi 
hanging  over  the  poor  rdnains  witti 
an  aflfection  that  seemed  to  be  nourish* 
ed  by  hopeleianess.  It  often  drew  the 
tears  from  my  eyes  to  see  her  hangiog 
with  such  fondness  over  a  few  hemes, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  wool. 
For  the  first  fortnight  she  never  quit* 
ted  the  spot,  and  for  another  week  she 
visited  it  ievery  morning  and  evenii^, 
uttering  a  few  kindly  and  bean-pier- 
cing bleats  each  time ;  till  at  length 
every  remnant  of  her  offiBpring  vanish- 
ed,  mixing  with  the  soil. 


PRAYXaS. 


TuBftE  is,  I  believe,  no  class  of  men 
professing  the  Protestant  faith,  so  trulv 
oevout  as  the  shepherds  of  Scotland. 
They  get  all  the  learning  that  the  pa- 
rish B<£ools  afford ;  are  thoroughly  ac« 
Suainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ; 
eeply  read  in  theological  worics,  and 
reaUv,  I  am  sorry  ,to  sav  it,  generally 
mucn  better  informed  than  their  mas- 
ters, Evervshepherdisamanof  respec- 
tability— he  must  be  so,  else  he  must 
eease  to  be  a  shepherd.  Hii  master's 
fiock  is  entirdy  committed  to  his  care, 
and  if  he  does  not  manage  it  with  ocm- 
Btant  care,  caution,  and  decision,  he 
cannot  be  employed.  Apartof  thestbdc 
is  his  own,  however,  so  that  his  interest 
in  it  is  the  sam'e  with  that  of  hfs^mas- 
ter ;  and  being  thus  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  men,  if  he  cherishes  a  good 
behaviour,  and  the  most  insignificant 
if  he  loses  the  esteem  of  his  employ- 
ers, he  haseverylmotivefor  maintain- 
ii^  an  unimp^hable  character. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  also,  that  he 
can  be  other  than  a  religious  charac- 
ter, being  so  much  conversant  wiUi 
the  Almighty  in  his  works,  in  all  the 
gimigs-on  of  nature,  and  ^e  control 
o£  the  otherwise  resistless  elements. 
He  feels  himself  a  dependent  being, 
morning  and  evening,  on  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  univerBc ;  he  holds  con- 
verse with  him  in  the  cloud  and  the 


storm— on  the  misty  mountain  and  the 
darksome  vrsste-^in  the  whirling  drift 
and  the  overwhdming  thaw — and  even 
in  voices  and  sounds  tibat  are  only 
heard  by  the  howling  diff  or  solitary 
deU.  How  can  sndi  a  man  £ul  to  be 
impressed  with  the  presence  of  an  eter- 
nal God,  of  an  omniscient  eye,  and  aa 
ahnu^ty  arm? 

The  position  generally  holds  nod ; 
for,  as  I  have  ssid,  the  shepherds  are 
a  religious  and  devout  set  cf  men,  and 
among  them  the  antiquated  but  do* 
ligbtful  exercise  of  £unily  worship  is 
never  neslected.  It  is  uvfaya  gone 
about  wiu  decencv  and  decorum,  but 
formality  bein^  a  thing  despised,  then 
is  no  composition  that  I  ever  hcwd  so 
truly  original  as  these  prayers  occa- 
sionally are ;  sometimes  for  rude  do- 
quenoe  and  pathos,  at  other  times  for 
a  nondescript  sort  of  pomp,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  a  plain  and  aonie- 
what  unbecoming  familiarity. 

One  of  the  most  notaUe  men  for 
this  sort  of  family  eloquence  vraa  Adam 
Scott,  in  Upper  Dalgtiesh.  I  had  an 
uncle  who  herded  with  him,  and  from 
him  I  had  many  quotations  from  Adam 
Scott's  prayers  >-4i  few  of  them  are  aa 
follow. 

"  We  particularly  thank  thee  te 
thy  great  goodness  to  M^  and  that 
ever  it  came  into  your  head  to  take 
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Gemml  Jwifcrfrfii    IVfyrf. 


MtaJ^Us  wii  ft  little  girl  thi^  liad 
been  Mmewhftt  miiaculoiialy  Mved 
ftom  dtowniiig.^  "  For  thy  idckt's 
«i»— te  the  atke  of  thv  poor  rinra' 
■latftuU  that  are  now  addrctfliig  thee 
in  tfaar  am  ahilly-ihallywayy  aiid  for 
the  «ke  o'  mair  than  we  dare  wed 
aHnetothe^haemereyon  Rob.  Ye 
ken  yoeradi  he  la  a  wild  nuBchieroaa 
eaUinty  and  thinka  nae  mair  o'  ooin« 
Bitting  nn  than  a  dog  doea  o'  licking 
a  dish ;  bat  pat  th^  hatik  in  hia  noBe^ 
and  thy  bridle  in  lua  eab«  and  gar  him 
oome  bade  to  thee  wi  a  ierk  that  hell 
no  forget  the  langeat  day  he  haa  to 


*^  Dinna  foii^  poor  Jamie,  wha'a 
ftr  away  ftae  amang  na  the  night. 
Keep  thj  arm  o'  power  about  him,  an' 
O,  I  wiah  ye  wad  endow  him  wi'  a 
little  aponk  and  imeddum  to  act  for 
himaell.  For  if  ^e  dinna,  he'll  be  bat 
a  banchle  in  thia  world,  and  a  bad[- 
aitter  in  the  ndat" 

**  We  deaire  to  be  aabmismTe  to  thy 
will  and  pleaaore  at  a'  timea,  but  our 
teuea  are  like  new*bridled  colta,  <»* 
dogB  that  are  firat  laid  to  the  brae ; 
they  ran  wild  fne  ander  oar  oontroL 
Tboa  hast  added  one  to  oar  family— 
ao  htm  been  thy  will,  bat  it  would  ne- 
ver hae  been  mine— if  it's  of  thee,  do 
thoa  Ueas  and  proeperthe  eonnexion  ; 
but  if  the  ibol  nath  done  it  out  of  car« 
nal  deaire,  against  all  reason  and  cre- 
dit. Buy  the  caold  rainy  cload  of  ad- 
▼enity  aettle  on  his  habitation,  till  he 
aliiver  in  the  flame  that  hia  foUy  hath 
kindled."  (I  think  this  waa  said  to 
be  in  alloaion  to  the  marriage  of  one  of 
hiaaona.) 

<' We're  a' like  hawks,  we're  a' like 
anai]%  we're  a'  like  slogie  riddlea  ;— 
like  hiawka  to  do  evil,  like  snails  to  do 
good^  and  like  slogie  riddles,  that  let 
throo^  a'  the  g^,  and  ke^p  the 


"  Bring  down  the  tyrant  and  hia 
kng  neb,  for  he  has  done  muckle  ill 
the  year,  and  gie  him  a  cap  o'  thy 
wrmtb,  and  gin  ne  winna  tak  that,  gie 
him  kelty." 

Kelty  signifies  doable,  or  two  cups. 
Thia  was  an  occasional  petition  for  one 
season  only,  and  my  ande  never  could 
conimrdiead  what  it  meant.— -The  ge- 
neaa  character  of  Scott  waa  one  of 
dedsion  and  activity ;  constant  in  the 
dntiea  of  rdigion,  but  not  over  strict 
with  regard  to  some  of  ita  moral  pre« 
eepta. 


4S9 

I  have  heard  the  IblimiiqgpelitkMMi 
aandry  thoea  in  the  fkmily  ^yers  ef 
an  dd  relation  of  my  ow»,  long  since 
gone  to  his  rest 

"  And  moreover  and  aboon,  do  theu 
blesansa'wi' thy  best  warldlyblessingB 
— wi'  bread  for  the  belly  an'  theddng 
to  the  back,  a  lang  stride  an'  a  dear 
ee-aight.  Keep  na  from  a'  proud  nroa* 
ainff  and  upeetting — ^irom  fbul  flaip% 
ana  stray  steps,  and  ftom  all  unnecea* 
aary  tvouble. ' 

Bat,  in  generalities,  these  prayera  are 
never  hau  so  origind  as  when  they 
come  to  particular  incidents  that  a£R«t 
only  the  petitioners ;  for  there  are  some 
things  happening  to  them  daily,  whidi 
they  deem  it  their  bounden  duty  ta 
remember  before  their  Mdi:er,  dtberby 
wa^  of  petition,  confession,  or  thsnka* 
givug.  The  following  was  told  to  me 
as  a  part  of  the  same  worthy  old  man's 
payer  occasionally,  for  some  weeks 
Defore  he  left  a  master,  in  whose  fa-i 
ther's  service  and  his  own  the  i^ecayed 
shepherd  had  spent  the  whole  <rf  nis 
life. 

*^  Bless  my  master  and  his  family 
with  thy  best  blessings  in  Christ  Je- 
sos.  Prosper  dl  his  worldly  concerns; 
especially  that  vduable  part  which  ia 
committed  to  my  care.  I  have  worn 
out  my  life  in  the  sorice  of  him  and 
his  fathers,  and  thou  knoweat  that  I 
have  never  bowed  a  knee  before  thee 
without  rememberinff  them.  Thoa 
knowest,  dso,  that  I  have  never  ata« 
died  night's  rest,  nor  day's  comibrt, 
when  put  in  competition  with  their 
interest.  The  foiuest  days  and  the 
atormiest  nights  were  to  me  as  the 
brightest  of  summer ;  and  if  he  haa 
done  wed  in  casting  out  his  auld  ser« 
vant,  do  thou  forgive  him.  I  foi^^ve 
him  with  all  my  heart,  and  wiU  never 
cease  to  pray  for  him ;  but  when  the 
hard  storms  o'  winter  come,  may  he 
miss  the  braid  bonnet  and  the  gray 
head,  and  say  to  himsell,  '  I  widi  to 
God  that  my  auld  herd  had  been  here 
yet'  I  ken  o'  ndther  house  nor  babi« 
tation  this  night,  but  for  the  sake  o' 
them  amang  us  thatcanna  do  for  themu 
sells,  I  ken  thou  wilt  provide  ane ;  Aar 
though  thou  hast  tried  me  with  hard 
and  sair  adversities,  I  have  had  more 
than  my  share  of  thy  merdea,  and 
thou  ken'st  better  than  I  can  teU  thee 
that  thou  «faast  never  bestowed  them  on 
an  unthankful  heart" 

This  is  the  sentence,  exactly  aa  it 
was  related  to  me,,  but  I  am  sura  it  is 


i38  Tk0  J9heffhtr^0  Oakmtkr.  QAfiil^ 

imi^antk;  ibr, ihoitflh very  liiEe his    ^^Imt  helw^aecr  wtMt  *******  Itii 


vumner^  I  never  heard  him  coiae  ao    ioaiethlDg  Uk*  •  goottv  kirift* 

"  WhiAt, 


near  the  English  limguage  in  one  sen*  younger  one. 

tence  in  my  life.    I  once  heard  him  John,  and  than  went  on  with  tb» 

lay,  in  aUudon  to  a  chapter  ho  bad  chapter*    1  bdieve  it  was  abonilfa 

been  reading  about  David  and  Goliath^  fourth  or  fifth  chapter  of  Exn*    Hm 

and  jott  at  the  close  of  his  prayer;  seldom  missed  a  fswfotaserwtisBa  «f 

'*  And  when,  onr  besetting  sins  come  this  sort  for  a  single  ni^M. 

brasxing  and  blowstering  upon  us»  like  There  was  anoUier  m^^  not  Isqg 

GuU^o  Gath,  O  enable  us  to  fling  off  after  the  time  above  notioed,  4bat  hm 

the  airmer  and  hstmlabin'  o'  the  law>  was  reading  of  the  fcata  of  one  8u^ 

whilk  we  haena  proved,  an'  whup  up  ba]laty  who  let  himself  againBt  tlia 

the  simple  sling  o'  the  gospel,  and  nad  building  of  the  second  Temple.    Ou 

the  smooUi  stanes  o'  redeeming  graee  closing  the  Bible  John  uttered  a  leaig 

into  their  finreheads."  kemh!  and  then  I  knew  these  w«a 

Of  all  the  compositions,  for  simple  something  fbrthoooumg.    **  He  has 

pathos,  that  1  ever  saw  or  heard,  hia  been  another  nor  a  gude  ane  that," 

prayer,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  on  added  he;  '*  1  hae  nae  brow  o'  thdr 

which  he  buried  his  only  son,  cxeelU  Sandy-ballat" 

ed  ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  There  was  another  tima  that  ha 

impoasibleforme  to  do  it  justice;  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  ^apt^ 

hoping  that  it  ia  reeorded  in  heaven,  and  uttered  hia  '*  hemh !"  of  disappto* 

I  oare  not  take  it  on  me  to  garble  it.  val,  and  then  added,  '^  If  it  had  been 

He  begsn  the  subject  of  his  aorrowa  the  Losd'a  wifi,  I  thnnk  they  magha 

thus  :^  hae  left  out  that  vecse.""^*-**'  It  hasns 

<'  Thou  haal  seen  meet,  b  thy  wise  been  hia  will,  tha^gh^"  aid  one  of 

providence,  to  remove  the  staff  out  of  the  girls.—**  It  aeena  aaa,"  aaid  Johik 

my  light  hand,  at  the  very  tiBoe  when,  I  have  entirely  ibigot  what  ha  ma 

to  us  poor  aand-blind  mortak,  it  api*  reading  about,  and  am  oUan  Tcaied  at 

peered  that  I  stood  maist  in  need  o  ti  havingloigot  theverae thatJohsirana* 

Ilut  O  it  was  a  sicker  ane,  an'  a  awe  ed  expnngM  fimn  the  BiUe*    It  waa 

ane>  an'  a  dear  ane  to  my  heart  1  an'  in  aoasa  H  the  minor  {xrapheta* 

how  111  dimb  the  steep  hill  o'  aald  There  waa  another  timake  esaaeia 

age  an'  sorrow  without  it,  tlioumay'sl  hia  bK»ther-in«law's  house,  wkera  I 

ken,  but  I  dinna."  was  then  hviog,  and  John  being  tlw 

His  singing  of  the  psahns  beat  aH  oldest  man,  the  BiUe  vraa  laid  dawB 

exhibitions  that  ever  were  witnessed  before  him  to  make  linaily  wandupk' 

of  a  saered  nature.    He  had  not  the  He  made  no  olgeetionB,  b«t  bmniy  as 

leaatair  of  sacred  music;  there  waa  no  waa  alwaya  hia  enatanay  by  aarinr  • 

attempt  at  it ;  it  was  a  aoit  of  recita*  bkasing  an  their  davatums  ;  and  wnm 

tive  01  the  mast  grotesque  kind ;  and  he  had  dana^  it  beipg  cnaloBiaKy  ler 

yet  he  delighted  in  it,  and  sang  fsi  those  who  make  family  worshfotasii^f 

more  verses  every  night  than  is  ens*  atndght  through  the  FMdma  nom  be- 

tomary.  The  flrat  time  I  heard  him  I  gianuig  to  end,  John  mya,  **  .WsiH 

wasTerf  young;  but  I  could  noistand  sing  in  your  ordinary.  Whcaak  ilf^ 

it,  bnt  leaned  myself  back  into  a  bed,  •— ^*  We  do  not  always  sing  ia 

and  laaghed  till  the  sweat  ran  off  me  places"  said  the  gndamanof  wal 

in  streams.    He  had  likewise  an  ont«  *'  Na,  I  daresay  no,  or  else  yell 

<rf^the-way  custom,  in  reading  a  nor*  that  place  tfareadfaara,"  aaid  Jokn,  in 

tion  of  SmpCure  every  night,  <n  al*  a  ahmt  cnbbed  stvle,  manifeatly  sbbn 

ways  msking  lemai^  as  hd  went  ant  pecting  that  his  mend  waa  not  regt^ 

And  auch  remarks  I    T^Mrewaaooa  krinhislkmilydavolioM.  Thasfafaa 


afMifaia  I  heard  him  reading  a  cfaap^    of  sharp  wit  after  the  wonhiv  wns 
tea— I  nave  forgot  where  it  vraa-^lmt    gun  had  to  me  an  efifeet  hij^ly  hiii- 
he  came  to  words  like  these:  **  And    cnms. 


other  nations,  whom  the  great  and  no«  When  he  came  togiveavl  the  akaa* 

hie  Asnapper  brought  ovcr"--«^ohtt  ter,  he  remaihed,  that  then  wvnU  •• 

stopped  short,  ancT^  considering  for  a  aa  ordinary  dMPeelllier,he  aanpaaad. 

littk,mys:  **AsHnmer!  whatenakhsg  **  Wehafwa  bean  laidiag  hi  Jab  lor  w 

vras  he  that?  louina  mind  o'  aan  hmg timey" ssad the gndeman.  **Hosr 

hearii«  tdl  o'  him  afoce."  longr  aaid  John  aMr, aa  ha  taswd 

**ldbnakci^"6aidoneof  thegirk;  over  the  leavea,  thinking  to  eatdikia 
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friend  «t  fiililt.  ''  O,  I  dinnft  ken 
that/'  said  the  other;  "  hut  there's  » 
mrk  Udd  in  that  wiU  tdl  you  the 
hit."— >'  If  yoa  hae  nad  vera  long  in 
Johy^iayi  John, ''  ymi  will  hae  made 
Inn  threadbare  too,  (br  the  mark  li 
mlf  at  the  ninth  chapter."  There 
no  answer,  so  he  read  on.  In  the 
of  the  ehiq>ter  he  esme  to  these 
-^  Who  eommandeth  the  son, 
Mid  It  liaeth  not."-*  <' I  never  heard  of 
Hun  doing  that^"  says  John.  ''  Bat 
Mbf  hoMst  man,  maybe  means  the 
do^ness  diat  waS'in  the  knd  e' Egypt 
It  wad  he  a  fearsome  thing  an  tke 
ton  wania  tiU  rise.'' 

A  Uttk  farther  im  he  came  to  these 
woKd»^<'  Whidi  maketh  Areturas, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  diam- 
bsra  of  the  south."  **  I  hae  often 
wmdmed  at  thai  ▼erse,"  says  John. 
^  Job  has  been  a  grand  philosopher ! 
The  I^uides  are  me  se'en  stems,—! 
ken  them ;  and  Orion,  that's  the  I^ig'b 
Kilwand ;  but  I'm  never  sae  sure  ab<wt 
Aictnmap  I  fimey  he's  ane  o'  the 
plennits,  or  maybe  him  that  liauds 
the  goviden  plongh." 

On  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book  ef  Job,  when  he  came  to  the 
ommMTstion  of  the  patriarch's  live 
•Sock,  hB  remarked,  ''  He  has  had 
sn  nneo  aght  o*  ereatorce.  Fomv 
teen  diousand  sheep  S  Howmoi^was 
lkat?"~''  He  has  had  seven  hunder 
aaoses,"  said  one.  '' Ay,"  said  John, 
*'  is  waa  an  onoo  swam  o'  eveatvres. 
HlMiS  wnd  be  a  ^beadAi'  eonfcuisn  at 
tnsdfppionandspaiaihgs.  Sixthon- 
wnd  cmnev,  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxei^ 
and  a  fiwioiii  she-asses.  What,  in 
dio  wUo  warld,  did  hedo  wi'  a*  thae 
creatQfna?'  Wbd  it  no  hae  been  m&ir 
iko  if  he  had  had  them  a' 
klo>^-^'  Who  wad  be  hae  got- 
io  haive  mSked  them  .^  said  one 
of  <ifee  gifisi    "  It's  vera  true,"  said 


Onotimey  dosing  along  and  severe 
lyteg  stonn  of  snow,  ki  idhision  to 
asnao'  diaptcr  lie  had  been  readiiM;,  he 
psia3Fad  aa>  fidknas :  (Thia  i»ftom  hear* 
oaf.)  '*  Is  the  whiteness  of  desolation 
to  ls&  stU  on  tile  soouDtsiBa  of  our 
hmd  ftr  ow  ?  Is  the  earthly  hope  o' 
thf  asivaats  to  perish  A«e  the  ihee  of 
tiM  oartlr^  Theflacka  on  a  thousand 
hiUaaatthiney  and  tlnir  lxi«»  or  deaths 
bo  aaetiiiBg  to  tiieo>«tiio«  wad 


neither  be  the  richer  nor  the  poorer ; 
bnt  it  is  a  great  matter  to  us.  Have 
pity,  then,  on  the  lives  o'  thy  crea* 
tores,  for  besst  an'  body  are  a"  thy 
handy  wark,  and  send  us  the  little  wee 
ehidd  ont  o'  the  sea  Uke  a  man's  hand, 
to  spread  and  darken,  and  poor  and 
plasn,  till  the  green  gladsome  face  o' 
nature  since  naiair  appear." 

During  the  smnuring  season  one 
year,  it  was  agreed  that  each  shep* 
herd,  youi^  and  old,  should  ask  a 
Uessinfl;  and  return  thanks  at  meal- 
time,  m  his  turn,  beginning  at  the 
ddest,  and  going  off  at  the  youngest ; 
that,  as  there  was  no  respect  of  persona 
with  God,  so  there  should  be  none 
shown  among  neighboun.  John  being 
the  eldest,  the  gncea  bean  with  hun, 
and  went  decently  on  tiu  tliey  came  to 
the  youngest,  who  obstinately  relhsed. 
Of  course  it  devolved  apain  on  John^ 
who,  taking  off  his  broail  bonnet,  thua 
addressed  his  Maker  with  great  fler- 
vency>— 

''  O  our  gradoua  Loid  and  Kedeen* 
er,  thou  hast  said  in  thv  blessed  woid, 
that  those  who  are  asnamed  of  thee 
and  thy  service,  of  Aem  thou  wilt  be 
ashamed  when  thou  eomest  into  thy 
kingdom.  Now,  all  that  we  humbly 
beg  of  thee  at  this  time  iB>  that  Geor- 
die  may  not  be  reckoned  aaang  that 
unhappy  mmber.  Open  the  poor 
chield^  heart  an'  his  een  to  a  sight  o' 
his  lost  condition ;  an'  though  ae  be 
that  prood  that  hell  no  ask  ablesiing 
o'  thee,  neither  for  himsdl  nor  ne,  do 
^ou  grant  ua  a'  th  j  blessing  we'or- 
^Icss,  an'  him  among  the  rest,  for 
Chiist^s  sake.    Amen." 

The  young  man  tAt  the  rebuke  very 
aeveveiy,  his  face  grew  as  red  as  flame, 
and  it  was  several  days  before  he  oould 
assume  his  usual  hflarity.  Had  I  lived 
with  John  a  few  yean,  I  cotdd  have 
picked  up  his  remaiks  on  the  greater 
psrt  of  the  Scriptures,  for  to  ivad  and 
not  make  remarln  was  out  of  his 
power.  The- story  of  Ruth  was  a  great 
Mfouritr  with  him»-^e  often  read  it 
to*  hia  ftmtly  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  aa 
^  a  good  iMsonr  en  naturality  ;*  but 
he  never  ibiled  making  the  remark, 
that  '^  it  was  nse  mair  nov  decency  in 
her  to  oreep  in  beside  the  douss  man 
i'  the  night'4ime  when  he  was  sleep- 
mg. 
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ODD  CRABACTEE8. 

'   Ahon«  the  fiTAt«f  these  in  thisdit-  cur,  wi'  his  din  sark  and  his  doattt 

•trict  was  old  Will  o'  Phaup,  one  of  hreeks.  I  had  neither  heart  nor  power 

tiie  genuine  I^aidlaws  of  Craik,  where  till  a  very  queer  .accident  hefel  me ; 

he  was  bom  in  1691.    He  WSis  shep*  for.  Soots  grund !  disna  the  tying  o'my 

herd  in  Phaup  for  fifty-fiye  years.  For  doutit  breeks  hrek  loose,  and  in  « 

feats  of  frolic,  strength,  and  agility,  moment  they  war  at  my .  heels,  and 

he  had  no  eoual  in  his  day.    In  the  there  was  I  standin'  like  a  hapshekel'd 

.hall  of  the  laird,  at  the  farmer's  in-  staig !  '  Off  wi'  them,  Phanp !  Off  wi' 

igle, and  in  the  shepherd's  cot.  Will  them!'  cries  ane.     Od,  sir,  I  juat 

was  alike  a  welcome  guest,  and  in  sprang  out  o'  them,  and  that  inataat 

whatever  company  he  was,  he  kept  I  fand  my  spirits  rise  to  the  pnqier 

the  whole  in  one  roar  of  merriment,  pitch.     I  kend  though  I  had  taziy 

In  Will's  dajs  brandy  was  the  com-  breeks  and  a  din  sark,  I  had  aa  bonny 

jnon  drink  in  this  country ;  as  for  a  skin  as  was  on  the  field;  an'  thou^ 

whisky,  it  was^'like  silver  in  the  days  the  leddies  should  turn  about  thor 

•of  Solomon,  nothine  accounted  of.  backs,  what  could  I  hdp  it.    But  in- 

^ood  black  French  brandy  was  the  stead  o'  that,  the  wild  gillies  only 

constant  beverage,  and  a  heavy  neigh-  dappet  their  hands,  an'  sboutit  ou^ 

hour  Will  was  on  it.    Many  a  hard  '  Wed  pro'en.  Will  o'  Phaup!  Hoih 

house  he  had  about  Moffat,  and  ma-  ray !  Phaup  for  ever  yet !'  The  chidd 

ny  a  race  he  ran,  generally  for  wa^  was  dean  uore  me,  but  I  fand  that  if 

f;ers  of  so  many  pints  of  brandy,  and  he  war  a  eagle  I  wad  o'ertake  him, 

IB  all  his  life  never  was  beat.    He  for  I  scarcely  k«nd  whether  I  waa 

once  ran  at  Mofikt  for  a  wager  of  five  touching  the  grund  or  fleeing  in  the 

^[uineas,  which  one  of  the  chiefs  of  air,  and  aa  I  came  by  Mr  Wddi,  I 

4he  Johnstons  betted  on  his  head,  heard  him  saving,  '  By  6^,  I4iaup 

His  opponent  was  a  celebrated  runner  haa  him  yet  l'  for  he  eaw  Blaikley 

from  Crawford-Moor,  of  the  name  of  failing.    I  got  by  him,  but  I  had*  not 

Blaikley,  on  whose  head,  or  rather  on  mudde  to  brag  o',  for  he  keepit  the 

whose  feet,  a  Captain  Douglas  had  step  on  me  tui  within  a  gnn-ahot  o' 

wagered.    Will  knew  nothing  of/  the  the  starting-post 

match  till  he  went  to  Moffiit,  and  was  '*  Then  there  was  sic  a  fraie  about 

v«ry  averse  to  it.    **  No  that  he  was  me  by  the  winning  party,  and  dm- 

«iiy  way  fear'd  for  the  chap,"  he  said,  thins  wad  serve   them  but  that  I 

**  bat  he  had  on  a'  his  ilkaday  daes,  ahoiud  dine  wi'  than  in  the  poUie 

an'  aa  a'  the  leddies  an'  gentlemen  at  room.    '  Na,  fiend  be  theie  then,  Mr 

Moffiit^wall  war  to  be  there  to  seethe  Johnaon/  says  I,  '  ior  thoof^h  your 

race,  he  didna  like  to  appear  afore  leddies  only  leach  at  my  aeodcnt,  if 

them  like  an  assie  whalp.'  I  war  to  dinner  wi'  them  in  thia  atate^ 

However,  he  was  urgml,  and  obliged  I  kenna  how  they  m^t  tak  it.* '* 

to  go  out  and  strip ;  and,  as  he  tola  it.  When  a  young  lad,  only  aizteea 

^'  a  poor  fif^ure  I  made  beside  the  vears  of  age,  and  the  very  fint  vear 

chiela  wi'  his  grand  ruffled  sark.    I  he  waa  in  Phaup,  hia  maatcr  oel- 

was  sae  affrontit  at  thinking  that  Will  ted  the  price  of  his  whole  drove  of 

o'  Phaup  should  hae  made  sic  a  dir-  Phaup  hpgs  on  his  head,  at  a  ttfls 

ty  shabby  app^rance  afore  sae  mony  with  an  Englishman  on  Stagidiaw- 

S'i  folks  .an'  bonny  leddies,  that  the  bank.    James  Anderson,  Esq.  of  St> 

1  a  fit  I  could  nn  mair  nor  I  had  trickhall,  waa  then  farmer  of  ]nu«|^ 

been  a  diker.  My  sark  waa  as  din  aait  and  he  bad  noted  at  the  dieddiiu;^  b^ 

had  been  row'd  amang  the  asse,  an'  foie  his  yoong  shephord  left  hone, 

my  breeks  a'  mendit  wi'  douta  o'  dif-  that  whenever  a  duim  got  by  wvoih^ 

ferent  odoura.    Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  he  never  did  more  than  ran  atiaic^ 

didna  wuas  mysdl  i'  the  water  out*  after  it,  lay  hold  of  it  by  dieer  apeed^ 

ower  the  lugs.    The  race  waa  down  and  bring  it  back  in  hJaarma.  Sothe 


on  Annan-side,  an'  jimply  a  mile,  out    laird  having  formed  hig^  ideaa  of 
an'  in ;  an',  at  the  very  first,  the  man    Will'a  swiraiesa,  without  letting  him 


wi' the  raffled  sark  flew  off  like  a  hare,    know  of  the  matter,  first  got  an  Eng- 
an'  left  poor  Will  o'  Phaup  to  come    liah  gentleman  into  a  heat,  by  bng« 


waoghlin  up  ahint  him  like  a  singit    ging  the  English  ranncfw  mm  Scots 

s 
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ones,  and  theo  proffeired  betting  the 
price  of  his  300  wedder  hogs,  that  he 
bad  a  poor  staired  barefooted  boy  who 
was  helpiiM^  to  drive  them, — ^whom 
he  bdieved  to  be  about  the  worst 
ronner  in  Scotland, — who  would  yet 
beat  the  best  Englishman  that  could 
be  found  in  Stagshawbank*fair. 

The  Englishman's  national  pride 
was  aroused,  as  well  it  might,  his 
countrymen  being  well  known  as  the 
superior  runners.  The  bet  was  taken, 
and  Will  won  it  with  the  greatest 
ease  for  his  master,  without  being 
made  aware  of  the  stake  for  which  he 
ran.  This  he  never  knew  till  some 
months  afterwards,  that  his  master  < 
presented  him  with  a  guinea,  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  and  a  load  of  oat-meal, 
for  winniiig  him  the  price  of  the 
Phaup  horn*  Will  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  feat  he  had  performed, 
as  well  as  of  the  present,  which,  he 
remarked,  was  as  much  to  him  as  the 

frioe  of  the  hogs  was  to  his  master. 
'rom  that  day  forth  he  was  never 
beat  at  a  fair  race. 

He  never  went  to  Mofiat,  that  the . 
farmers  did  not  get  him  into  their 
company,  and  then  never  did  he  get 
borne  to  Phaup  sober.  The  mad  feats 
which  he  then  performed,  were,  for  an 
age,  the  standing  jokes  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  settled  into 
xegular  proverbs  ex  by-words.     His 
great  oatn  was  "  Scots  ground !"  And 
•'  Soots  ground,  quo*  Will  o'  Phaup," 
18  a  standing  exclamation  to  this  day 
i^-''  one  plash  more,  quo'  Will  o' 
Phaup,"  is  another, — and  there  are 
many  similar  ones.    This  last  had  its 
origin  in  one  of  those  Moffat  houses, 
from  which  the  farmer  of  Selcouth  and 
Will  were  returning  by  night  greatly 
inebriated,  the  former  riding,   and 
Will  running  by  his  side.    Moffiit 
water  being  somewhat  flooded,  the 
farmer  proposed  taking  Laidlaw  on 
the  borse  behind  him.    Will  sprang 
on,  but,  as  he  averred,  never  got  seat- 
ed righty  till  the  impatient  animal 
^u:^ed  into  the  water,  and  the  two 
fiiends  came  off,  and  floated  down  the 
nver^  hanging  by  one  another.    The 
jbrmer  got  to  his  feet  first,  but  in 
vnUing    out  Will,    lost   his  eqmli-i 
briom  a  second  time,  and  plunging 
beadlong  into  the  stream,  down  he 
went.     Will  was  thei)  in  the  utmost 
peri^ezjlty,  for,  with  the  drink  and 
aucking  togc^er,  he  was  quite  be- 
numbed, and  the  night  was  as  dark 
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as  pitch;  herandown  thesideof  the 
stream  to  succour  his  friend,  and  losing 
all  sight  of  him,  he  knew  not  what  to 
do;  but  hearing  a  great  plunge,  he 
made  towards  the  place,  calling  out, 
'*  One  plash  more,  sir,  and  I  have 
you — One  plash  more,  quo'  Will  o' 
Phaup ;"  but  all  was  silent !  "  Soots 
ground!  quo'  Will  o'  Phaup— a 
man  drown'd,  an'  me  herel"  Will 
ran  to  a  stream,  and  took  his  station 
in  the  middle  of  the  water,  in  hopes 
of  feeling  his  drowning  friend  come 
against  ms  legs ; — ^but  me  farmer  got 
suely  out  by  himself. 

There  was  another  time  at  Mofiat, 
that  he  was  taken  in,  and  had  to  pay  a 
dinner  and  drink  for  a  whole  large 
party  of  gentlemen.  I  have  forgot  how 
It  happened,  but  think  it  was  by  a 
wager.  He  had  not  only  to  part  with 
all  his  money,  but  had  ^  pawn  his 
whole  stock  of  sheep.  He  then  came 
home  with  a  heavy  heart,  told  his  wife 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  was  a 
ruined  man.  She  said,  that  since  he 
had  saved  the  cow,  they  would  do 
well  enough. 

The  money  was  repaid  afterwards, 
so  that  Will  did  not  actually  lose  his 
stock ;  but  after  that,  he  went  sdldom 
to  Moffat.  ■  He  fell  upon  a  much  easier 
plan  of  getting  fun ;  for,  at  that  period, 
there  were  constantly  bands  of  smug- 
glers passing  from  the  Solway,  through 
ue  wild  region  where  he  lived,  to- 
wards the   Lothians.     From    these 
Will  purchased  occasionally  a  stock  of 
brandy,  and  then  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  came  all  and  drank  with  him, 
paying  him  at  the  enormous  rate  of  a 
shilling  per  bottle,  all  lesser  measures 
being  despised,  and  out  of  repute  at 
Phaup.  It  became  a  place  of  constant 
rendezvous,  but  a  place  where  they 
drank  too  deep  to  be  a  safe  place  for 
gentlemen  to  meet    There  were  two 
rival  houses  of  Andersons  at  that  time 
that   never  ceased  quarrelling,  and 
they  were  wont  always  to  come  to 
Phaup  with  their  swords   by  their 
sides.     Being  all  exceedingly  stout 
men,  and  equally  good  swordsmen,  it 
may  easily  be    supposed  they  were 
dangerous  neighbours  to  meet  in  such 
a  wild  remote  place.     Accordingly^ 
there  were  many  quarrels  and  bloody 
bouts  there  as  long  as  the  Andersons 

Sossessed  Phaup;   after  which,  the 
randy  system  was  laid  aside.    WiU 
twice  saved  his  master's  life  in  these 
afl&ays;— once,  when  he  had  drawn 
SL 
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on  three  of  Amoe'a  tenants  of  Potburn, 
but  they  haxl  mastered  his  sword»  bro- 
ken it^  and  were  dragging  him  to  the 
river  by  the  neckclothT  Will  knocked 
down  one^  cut  his  master's  neckcloth, 
and  defended  him  stoutly  till  he  ga- 
thered his  breath,  and  then  the  two 
jointly  did  thrash  ths  Amoses  to  their 
hearts'  satisfaction.  And  another  time, 
from  the  sword  of  Michael  of  Tushie^ 
law ;  but  he  could  not  help  the  two 
fighting  a  duel  afterwards,  which  waa 
the  cause  of  much  mischief,  and  many 
heart-burnings,  among  these  haughty 
relatives.^      < 

Will  and  his  master  once  fought  a 
dean  battle  themselves  two,  up  in  a 
wild  glen  called  Phaup  Coom,  They 
differed  about  a  young  horse,  whicn 
the  laird  had  sent  there  to  graze,  and 
which  he  thought  had  not  been  wcfll 
treated ;  and  so  bitter  did  the  recriml* 
nations  grow  between  them,  that  the 
laird  threatened  to  send  Will  to  hell. 
Will  defied  him,  on  which  he  attack- 
ed him  furiously  with  his  cane,  while 
the  shepherd  defended  himself  as  re- 
solutely with  his  staff.  The  combat 
was  exceedingly  sharp  and  severe,  but 
the  centleman  was  too  scientific  for 
the  shepherd,  and  hit  him  many  blows 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  while 
WiU  could  not  hit  him  once,  ''  all 
that  he  could  thrash  on»"  The  latter 
was  determined,  however,  not  to  yield, 
and  fought  on,  although,  as  he  term- 
ed it, ''  the  blood  began  to  blind  his 
een."  He  tried  several  times  to  close 
with  his  master,  but  found  'him  so 
complete  in  both  his  defences  and  of- 
fences, that  he  never  could  accomplish 
it,  but  always .  suffered  for  his  teme- 
rity. At  length  he  '^  jouked  down 
his  head,  took  a  lounder  across  the 
shoulders,  and,  in  the  meantime,  hit 
his  master  across  the  shins."  This 
ungentleraanly  blow  quite  paralysed 
the  laird,  and  the  cane  dropped  out  of 
his  hand,  on  which  Will  closed  with 
him,  mastered  him  with  ease,  laying 
him  down,  and  holding  him  fast  ;— 
but  all  that  he  could  do,  he  could  not 
pacify  him, — ^he  still  swore  he  would 
have  his  heart's  blood.  Will  had  then 
no  resource,  but  to  spring  up,  and 
bound  away  to  the  hill.  The  laird 
pursued  for  a  time,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  catch  a  roe-buck  ;  so 
he  went  back  to  Phaup,  took  his  horse 
in  silence,  and  rode  away  home.  Will 
expected  a  summo&s  of  removal  next 
day,  or  next  term  at  the  farthest,  but 
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Mr  Anderson  took  no  notice  of  the  af- 
fair, nor  ever  so  much  as  mentioned 
it  again. 

Will  had  many  pitched  battles 
with  the  bands  of  smugglers,  in  de- 
fence of  his  master's  grass,  for  they 
never  missed  unloading  on  the  lands 
of  Phaup,  and  turning  their  horses  to 
the  best  grass  they  could  find.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  these  fellows 
were  exceedingly  lawless,  and  account- 
ed nothing  of  taking  from  the  countiy 
people  whatever  they  needed  in  emer- 
gencies. The  gipsies,  too,  were  then 
accustomed  to  traverse  the  country  in 
bands  of  from  twenty  to  forty,  and 
were  no  better  than  freebooters.  But 
to  record  every  one  of  Will  o'  Phaup's 
heroic  feat^,  would  require  a  vdlume. 
I  shall,  theref<N'e,  only  mention* one 
trait  more  of  his  diaracter,  whidi  was 
this— 

He  was  the  last  man  of  this  wild  re- 
gion, who  heard,  saw,  and  convened 
with  the  fairi«s,  and  ^at  not  once  or 
twice,  but  at  sutidry  times  and  sea- 
sons. The  shealing  at  which  Will 
lived  all  the  better  part  of  his  life,  at 
Old  Upper  Phaup,  was  one  of  the 
most  lonely  and  dismal  situations  that 
ever  was  tne  dwelling  of  human  crea- 
tures. I  have  often  wondered  how 
such  a  man  could  live  so  long,  and 
rear  so  numerous  and  respectable  a 
family,  in  such  a  habitation.  It  is 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest, quite  out  of  the  range  of  social 
intercourse,  a  fit  retirement  for  law- 
less banditti,  and  a  genial  one  for  the 
last  retreat  of  the  spirits  of  the  glen— 
before  taking  their  final  leave  Of  the 
land  of  their  love,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  gospel  then  grew  too  bright  for 
their  tiny  raoonli^t  forms.  There 
has  Will  beheld  them  riding  in  long 
and  beautiful  array,  by  the  light  <? 
the  moon,  anfl  even  in  the  summer 
twilight ;  and  there  has  he  seen  them 
sitting  in  seven  circles,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  drinking  nectar  out 
of  cups  of  silver  and  gold,  no  bigger 
than  the  dew-cup  flower ;  and  there 
did  he  behold  tneir  wild  unearthly 
eyes,  all  of  one  bright  sparkling  Uue, 
turned  every  one  upon  him  at  the 
same  momenti  and  heard  their  myste- 
rious whisperings,  of  which  be  knew 
no  word,  save  now  and  then  the  repe- 
tition of  his  own  name,  which  was 
always  done  in  a  strain  of  pity.  WiU 
was  coming  frx>m  the  lull  in  a  dinrk 
misty  evening  in  winter^  and,  fi»r  a 
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good  while,  imagined  he  bend  a  great 
gabUing  of  cbildieii'B  Toioes,  not  fo 
trom  him,  whidi  still  grew  more  and 
more  audible;  it  being  before  sun** 
9et,  he  had  no  spark  of  fear,  but  set 
ftbont  investigating  from  whence  the 
sounds  and  laughter  projceeded.    He, 
at  length,  disooTered  that  they  issued 
from  a  deep  cleugh  not  hx  distant, 
and  thinking  it  was  a  band  of  gi^peies, 
er  some  marauders,  he  laid  down  his 
bonnet  and  bis  plaid,  and  creeping 
aofUy  orer  the  heath,  he  reached  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  peeping 
OTer>  to  his  utter  astonishment,  beneld 
the  &iries  sitting  in  seven  circles,  on 
a  green  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  dell, 
where  no  green  spot  ever  was  before. 
They  wereapparentlyeatingand  drinks 
ing;  but  all  their  motions  were  bo 
qnidc  and  momentary,  he  could  not 
well  say  what  they  were  doing.  Two 
or  three  at  the  queen's  back  appeared 
Mm  be  baking  bread.    They  were  a]l 
ladies,  and  their  numbers  quite  count* 
Icsp    dressed  in  green  pollonians,  and 
grass-green  bopnets  on  their  heads* 
He  perceived  in  once  by  tbetr  looks, 
their  g^g^ng,  and  their  peals  of  Iaugh« 
ter,  that  he  was  discovered.  Still  fear 
took  no  possessicm  of  his  heart,  for  it 
was  daylight,  and  the  blessed  sun  wasin 
heaven,  luthough  obscured  by  clouds ; 
till  at  length  he  heard  them  pro- 
nofunoe  his  own  name  audibly  twice ; 
Will  then  began  to  think  it  might 
not  be  quite  so  safe  to  wait  till  they 
pronounced  it  a  third  time,  and  at 
that  moment  of  hesitation  it  first  came 
into  his  mind  that  It  was  All-hallow* 
eve!  There  wsys  no  farther  occasion  to 
warn  Will  to  rise  and  run,  for  he  well 
knew  the  fairies  were  privileged  on 
that  day  and  that  night,  to  do  whet 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes.   ^'  His 
hair/'  he  said,  '^  stood  all  up  like  the 
birses  on  a  sow's  back,  an'  every  bit  o' 
bis  body,  outside  and  in,  prinkled  as 
it  had  been  brunt  wi'  nettles."    He 
ran  home  as  faat  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him,  and  greatly  were  his  child- 
ren astonished  (for  he  was  then  a  wi- 
dower^ to  see  tneir  father  come  run- 
ning hke  a  madman,  without  either  his 
bonnet  or  plaid.    He  assembled  them 
to  prayers,  and  shut  the  door,  but  did 
not  tell  diem  what  he  had  seen  for 
several  years. 

There  was  another  time  that  he 
followed  a  whole  troop  of  them  up  a 
wild  glen  called  Entertrony,  from  one 
end  to  die  other,  without  ever  being 
able  t»  come  up  with  them,  altliongh 


they  never  appeared  to  be  more  than 
twenty  paces  in  advance.  Neither  were 
they  fiying  from  him ;  fbr  instead  of 
being  miming  at  their  speed,  as  he 
was  doing,  they  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing in  a  large  circle.  It  happened  to 
be  the  day  after  a  Mofiat  fair,  and  he 
supposed  them  to  be  a  party  of  his 
neighbours  returning  from  it,  who 
wished  to  lead  him  a  long  chase  be- 
fore they  Buflfered  themsdves  to  be 
overtaken.  He  heard  them  speaking, 
singing,  and  laughing;  and  being  a 
man  so  fond  of  sociality,  he  exerted 
himself  to  come  up  with  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Several  times  did  he 
hail  them,  and  desire  them  to  stay, 
and  tell  him  the  news  dP  the  fair : 
but  he  was  onlv  answered  by  a  peal 
of  eldrich  laugnter,  that  seemed  to 
spread  along  the  skies  over  his  head. 
At  length  he  began  to  sni^ct  that 
that  unearihly  lau^h  was  not  dtoge- 
ther  unknewn  to  him.  He  stood  still  • 
to  consider,  and  that  moment  the 
laugh  was  repeated,  and  a  voice  out 
of  Uie  crowd  called  to  him  in  a  shrill 
hiughing  tone,  «  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Will  o' 
Phaup,  look  to  your  ain  heartbstane 
the  night"  WiU  again  threw  off  eve- 
ry encumbrance,  and  fled  home  to  his 
lonely  cot,  the  roost  likely  spot  on  the 
estate  for  the  fairies  to  conor^ate; 
but  it  is  wonderful  what  safety  con- 
centres round  a  man's  own  hearth  and 
family  circle. 

There  was  another  time,  when  he 
was  a  right  old  man,  that  be  was  sit^ 
ting  on  a  little  green  hillock  at  the  end 
of  his  house,  in  the  evenine^,  resting 
himself,  that  there  came  three  little 
boys  up  to  him,  all  exactly  Hke  one 
another,  when  the  following  short  dia- 
logne  ensued  between  Will  and  them. 

«  Good  e'en  t'ye,  Will  Laidlaw." 

"  Good  e'en  t'ye,  creatures.  Where 
ir  ye  gaun  this  gate  ?" 

*'  Can  ye  gie  us  up-putting  for  the 
night  ?" 

**  I  think  three  sickan  bits  o'  shreds 
o'  hurchins  winna  be  ill  to  put  up.-^ 
Where  came  ye  frae  ?" 

''  Frae  a  place  that  ye  dinna  ken.  But 
we  are  come  on  a  commission  to  you." 

**  Come  away  in  then,  an'  tak  sic 
cheer  as  we  hae." 

Will  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  the  little  boys  foUowed; 
and  as  he  went,  he  said  carelessly, 
without  looking  back,  **  What's  your 
commission  to  me,  bairns?"  He 
thought  they  were  some  gentleman's 
sons  come  from  his  master. 
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*^  We  «re  lent  to  demand  a  silver 
kev  that  you  have  ia  your  posaeMion." 

Will  was  astounded;  and  standing 
still  to  consider  of  some  old  transac- 
tion>  he  said,  without  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,-— 

"  A  silver  key  ?  In  God's  name, 
where  came  ye  from  ?" 

Tliere  was  no  answer,  on  which 
Will  wheeled  round  and  round,  and 
round;  hut  the  tiny  heings  were  all 
gone,  and  Will  never  saw  them  more. 
At  xhQ  name  of  God,  they  vanished  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  curious 
that  I  never  should  have  heard  the  se« 
cret  of  the  silver  key,  or  indeed,  whe- 
ther there  was  such  a  thing  or  not. 

But  Will  once  saw  a  vision  which 
was  more  unaccountahle  than  this 
still.    On  his  way  from  Moffiit  one 
time,  ahout  midnight,  he  perceived  a 
light  very  near  to  Uie  verge  of  a  steep 
hul,  which  he  knew  perfectly  well,  hut 
I  have  forgot  whether  it  iras  on  the 
lands  of  B(^heck  or  Selcouth,  though 
I  think  it  was  on  the  latter.  The  light 
appeared  exactly  like  one  from  a  win* 
dow,  and  as  if  a  lamp  moved  frequent* 
ly  within.     His  path  was  hy  the, bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  the  light  being 
almost  close  at  the  top,  he  had  at  first 
no  thoughts  of  visiting  it ;  but  as  it 
shone  in  sight  for  a  full  mile,  his  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  it  was  continued 
still  to  increase  as  he  approached  near- 
er.   At  length,  on  coming  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steep  bank,  it  appeared  so 
bright  and  so  nigh,  that  he  determin- 
ed to  climb  the  steep  and  see  what  it 
was.    There  was  no  moon,  but  it  was 
a  starry  night  and  not  very  dark,  and 
so  Will  ventured  on  his  perilous  ex- 
pedition, clambering  up  the  precipice 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  well  as 
fatigue.  He  went  straight  to  the  light, 
which  he  found  to  be  an  opening  into 
an  extensive  cavern,  about  the  size 
and  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  ham. 
The  opening  was  a  square  one,  and 
just  big  enough  for  a  man  to  have 
crept  in.  Will  set  in  his  head  and  be- 
held a  row  of  casks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  two  men  with  long 
beards,  buff  belts  about  their  waists, 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  who  seem- 
ed busy  in  writing  something  on  each 
cask.    They  were  not  the  small  casks 
used  by  smugglers,  but-  large  ones, 
about  one  half  bigger  than  common 
tar-barrels,  and  allof  a  size,  save  two 
very  huge  ones  at  the  further  end. 
The  cavern  was  all  neat  and  deui, 
but  there  was  an  appearance  of  xnoul* 


diness  about  the  esaks,  as  if  they  had 
stood  there 'for  ages,  llie  men  were 
both  at  the  fartner  end  when  WiU 
looked  in,  and  busily  engaged  ;  but  at 
length  one  of  them  came  towards  him, 
holding  his  torch  above  his  head,  and, 
as  Will  thoii^rht,  having  his  eyes  fixed 
on  him.  Will  never  got  such  a  fright 
in  his  iife;-~many  a  fright  he  got 
with  unear^ly  creatures,  but  this  was 
the  most  frightful  of  them  all.  He  was 
a  man<of  gigantic  size,  vrith  grizly  fila- 
tures, and  his  beard  hanging  down  to 
his  belt.  Will  ran  with  all  his  might, 
but  to  his  dying  day  eould  never  re- 
collect in  what  direction.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  till  he  missed  his  feet 
and  fell,  and  the  hill  being  almosi 
perpendicular,  he  hurled  down  with 
great  celerity,  soon  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  steep,  and  pursued  his  way  home, 
it  may  well  be  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  amazement ;  but  the  light 
from  the  cavern  was  extinguished  qb 
the  instant — ^he  saw  it  no  more. 

Will  apprized  all  the  people  within 
his  reach,  the  next  morning,  of  the 
wonderful  discovery  he  bad  made; 
but  the  story  was  so  like  a  fantasy 
or  a  dream,  that  several  of  them 
were  hard  of  belief ;— -some  there  were 
who  never  did  believe  it,  but  ascribed 
all  to  the  Moffiit  brandy.  However, 
they  sallied  out  in  a  body,  armed  vrith 
cudgels  and  two  or  three  rusty  rapiers, 
to  reconnoitre ;  but  the  entrance  into 
the  cave  they  could  not  find,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  discovered  again  to  this 
day.  Many  a  place  they  tried  to  open 
that  day,  but  Will  was  satisfied  the 
whole  time,  that  none  of  them  vrere 
in  the  least  Uke  the  entrance  he  die* 
covered.  He  left  a  part  of  the  men 
standing  on  the  hill,  and  took  others 
away  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  first 
saw  the  light  He  knew  also  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place,  where  he 
first  left  his  path  to  climb  the  steep, 
at  which  time  he  said  it  was  right  op- 
posite to  him.  But  with  regard  to 
this,  Will's  philosophy  was  a  little 
deranged,  when  he  was  told  that  two 
things  were  always  right  opposite  to 
one  another.  There  were,  however, 
some  strong  conoborative  proofs  in 
Will's  favour.  It  was  manifisst  that 
he  had  been  there,  which  was  direct- 
ly out  of  his  road,  for  they  found  the 
sloat  that  he  had  made  in  hurling 
down  the  hill  from  the  top  to  the  bou 
torn ;  and  when  they  discovered  that 
track,  they  thought  tb^  had  the  priae. 
They  soon  fimnd  that  they  were  as 
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fiff  fimn  it  as  erer^  for  Will^  in  the  tioas  in  the  extreme ;  manjr  of  his  sta« 

midst  of  his  tenor  and  oonliirioBy  neU  ries  and  traditions  were  of  a  visionary-. 

tlier  knew  in  what  direction  he  was  nature.    But  in  legendary  lore  he  was 

ranning  when  he  fell^  nor  how  far  he  altc^ther  nnequaUed — ^he  was  master 

had  run.  There  were^  moreoyer^  evi«  of  it ;  s  sovereign  over  that  depart*' 

dent  marks  of  two  horses  having  heen  ment  of  literature^  malcing  it  his  boast 

ftstened  that  night  in  a  wild  cleueh-  and  pride  that  he  could  sing  every 

head,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  song  and  ballad  that  ever  his  country 

they  were  searching.  produced.    He  had  not  only  all  ^e 

If  the  whole  of  this  vras  an  optical  old  ballads  since  publidiea  in  the 

delusion,  it  was  th^  most  singular  I  Border  Minstrelsy,  but  as  many  more 

ever  hesrd  or  read  of.    For  my  csrt,  of  a  nature  too  romantic,  trivial,  or 

I 'do  not  believe  it  was;  I  believe  indelicate,  to  be  admitted  into  that 

there  was  such  a  cavern  existing  at  work.    Andrew  was  a  man  of  strong 

that  day,  and  that  vestiges  of  it  may  sound  sense,  keen  feelings,  and  quick 

still  be  discovered.    It  was  an  unfea-  discernment,  but,  like  his  contempo* 

aible  story  altogether  for  a  man  to  in-  rary  and  acquaintance,  had  many  en« 

vent;  and,  moreover,  though  Will  counters  with  beings  of  another  and 

was  a  man  whose  character  had  a  deep  an  unknown  werld.    Nor  was  it  any 

tinge  of  the  superstitions  of  his  own  wonder  these  patriarchs  should  have 

country,  he  was  besides  a  man  of  pro-  been  superstitious ;  they  lived  under 

bity,  truth,  and  honour,  and  never  the  ministry  of  the  far-famed  and  Re* 

told  that  for  the  truths  which  he  did  verend  Thomas  Boston,  a  great  divine 

not  believe  to  be  so.    Peace  be  to  his  and  a  saintly  character,  but  than  whom 

ashes,  and  blest  be  his  memory !  I  re-  a  more  superstitious  man  never  ex* 

member  him  very  well  ;-*-he  died  in  isted. 

my  father's  house,  old,  and  full  of       Daft  Jock  Amos  was  another  odd 

days,  and  was  the  first  human  being  character,  of  whom  many  droll  say- 

whom  I  saw  depart  from  this  stage  of  ings  are  handed  down.    He  was  a  lu« 

existence.  natic;  but  having  been  a  scholar  in 

His  s(»is  inherited  his  agility,  though  his  youth,  he  was  possessed  of  a  sort 
not  pethaps  in  an  equal  degree.    One  of  wicked  wit,  and  wavering  uncertain ' 
of  tnem,  however,  never  was  beat,  intelligence,  that  proved  right  trou- 
save  by  a  Mr  Bryden  of  Corsecleuch,  blesome  to  those  who  took  it  on  them' 
who  beat  him  two  races  out  of  six.  to  reprove  his  eccentricities.    As  he 
This  latter  was  a  man  below  the  com-  lived  close  by  the  church,  Mr  Boston* 
mon  siae;  but,  save  by  Robert  Laid-  and  he  were  constantly  coming  in  cdn«» 
law,  he  remained  unconquered  in  the  tact,  and  many  of  their  little  dia- 
raoe,  and    even  disputed  the  palm  logues  are  preserved, 
very  hardly  with  him.    Will's  great-        *'  The  mair  fool  are  ye,  quo'  Jock 
gisiidsons  are,  at  this  time,  among  the  Amos  to  the  minister,"  is  a  constant 
swiftest  runners  of  the  Forest;  but  by* word  in  Ettrick  to  this  day.    It 
old  people  say  they  are  greatly  dege-  had  its  origin,  simply  as  follows :— ' 
nerated  from  the  speed  of  their  fa-  Mr  Boston  was  taking  his  walk  one 
thers.    He  was  a  young  man,  near  to  fine  summer  evening  afrer  sermon, 
his  prime,  in  the  year  1715 ;  and  ha-  and  in  his  way  came  upon  Jock,  very 
ving  fled  with  his  ewes  into  Annan-  busy  cutting  some  grotesque  figures 
dale  from  a  snow  storm,  he  saw  the  in  wood  with  his  knife.  Jock,  looking 
Galloway  and  Nithsdale  men  march-  hastily  up,  found  he  was  fairly  caught, 
ing  to  the  Border.    Happening  to  be  and  not  knowing  what  to  say,  burst 
in  ^nnandale  again  in  the  winter  of  into  a  foolish  laugh"*-''  Ha  I  na !  ha ! 
1745,  he  saw  Prince  Charles  and  his  Mr  Boston,  are  you  there  ?  Will  you 
ckns  marching  northward,  towards  coup  a  good  whittle  wi'  me  ?" 
Dumfries.    One  of  his  sons  is  still        *'  Nay,  nay,  John,  I  will  not  ex- 
alive,  near  to  a  hundred  years  of  age,  change  knives  to-day." 
with  ail  his  faculties  complete;  and        '^  The  mair  fool  are  ye,  quo'  Jock 
as  he  well  remembers  all  his  father's  Amos  to  the  minister." 
legends  and  traditions,  what  a  living        "  But,  John,  can  you  repeat  the 
daoaid^e  remains  there  of  past  ages!  fourth  commandment? — I  hope  you 

There  was  a  contemporary  of  Laid-  can^ — Which  is  the  fourth  command- 

bw's,  who  ctied  about  the  same  period,  men t  ?" 

but  an  older  man,  who  was  also  a  itKj        '^  1  daresay,  Mr  Boston,  it'll  be  the 

remarkable  man  in  his  day,  supersti-  ane  after  the  third." 
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Can  ycrn  not  reoeat  it }" 

"  Vm  DO  sure  about  it— I  ken  it 
has  some  wheeram  by  the  reft." 

Mr  Boston  repeated  it/  and  tried  to 
show  him  his  error  in  working  with 
Imives  on  the  Safal>ath  day.  John 
wrought  away  till  the  divine  added, 

'^  JBut  why  won't  you  rather  come 
to  church,  John  ?  What  is  the  reason 
yon  never  come  to  church  ?" 

'*  Because  you  never  preach  on  the 
text  I  want  you  to  preach  on." 

'^  What  text  would  you  have  me  to 
preach  on?" 

"  On  the  nine-and-twenty  knives 
that  came  back  from  Babylon." 

'^  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

'*  It  is  a  sign  you  have  never  read 
your  Bible.  Ha^  ha,  ha,  Mr  Boston, 
sic  fool  sic  minister." 

Mr  Boston  searched  long  for  John's 
text  that  evening,  and  at  last  finding 
it  reccvded  in  Ezra,  i.  9,  he  wondered 
greatly  at  the  acutenesa  of  the  fool, 
QODsiamng  the  subiect  on  which  he 
had  been  reproving  him. 

*'  Jolm,  how  auld  will  vou  be?" 
said  a  sage  wife  to  him  one  day,  when 
talkiog  pf  their  ages. 

'<  0, 1  dinna  ken,"  said  John.  "  It 
wad  talp  a  wiser  head  than  mine  to  tell 
•you  that." 

*'  It  is  unco  queer  that  you  dinna 
ken  how  auld  you  are,"  returned  she. 

<'  I  ken  wed  enough  how  auld  I 
am,"  said  John ;  '*  but  I  dinna  ken 
how  auld  I'U  be." 

An  old  man,  named  Adam  Linton, 
once  met  him  running  from  home  in 
the  grev  of  the  morning.  *^  Hey,  Jock 
Amos,'  said  he,  ^'  where  are  you 
bound  for  so  briskly  this  morning  ?" 

"  Aha !  He's  wise  that  wats  that,  an' 
as  daft  wha  speers,"  says  Jock,  with« 
out  taking  his  eye  from  some  object 
that  it  seemed  to  be  following. 

"  Are  you  running  after  anybody  ?" 
said  Linton. 

*'  I  am  that,  man,"  returned  Jock ; 
''  I'm  rinning  after  the  deil's  messen- 
ger. Did  you  see  ought  o'  him  gaun 
by?" 

'^  What  was  he  like  ?"  said  Listen. 

"  Like  a  great  big  black  corbie," 
said  Jock,  "  carrying  a  bit  tow  in  his 

gab.  An'  what  do  you. think? — ^he 
as  tauld  me  a  piece  o'  news  the  day ! 
There's  to  be  a  wedding  ower  by  here 
the  day,  man.  Ay,  a  wedding!  I 
maun  after  him,  for  he  has  gien  me  an 
invitation." 
<'  A  wedding  ^  Dear  Jock,  you  are 
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raving.    What  wedding  can  there  be 
to-day  ?"  said  Union. 

''  It  is  £ppy  Telfer's,  man.  Auld 
Eppy  Telfer^s  to  be  wed  the  day ;  an' 
I'm  to  be  there ;  an'  the  minister  is 
to  be  there,  an'  a'  the  eldera.  But 
Tammie,  the  Cameronian,  he  darena 
come,  for  £eur  he  should  hae  to  danee 
wi'  the  kimmers.  There  wiU  be  braw 
wark  there  the  day,  Aedie  Linton^-* 
braw  wark  there  the  da^ !"  Andiaway 
ran  Jock  towards  Ettrickhouse,  hal- 
looing and  waving  his  cap  for  joy;  Old 
Adam  came  in,  and  said  to  his  wi£e, 
who  was  still  in  bed,  that  he  supposed 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  for  Jodc 
Amos  waa  gane  quite  gyte  awthegither, 
and  was  away  riiouting  to  Ettrick- 
house to  Eppy  Telfer's  wedding. 

"^  Then,"^  said  his  wife,  '*  if  he  be 
ill,  she  will  be  waur,  for  they  are  al- 
ways aflfected  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
though  Eppy  is  better  than  Joek  in 
her  ordinary  way,  sbe  is  waur  when 
the  moon-naadnesa  eomes  ower  her." 
This  woman  was  likewise  sulgeei  to 
lunatic  fits  of  insanitv,  and  Jock  had  a 
great  ill  will  at  her;  he  eonldnoteven 
endure  the  siffht  of  her. 

The  above  Bttle  dialogue  was  hardly 
ended  before  word  came  in  that  E|^y 
TeUer  had  <<  put  down"  herself  over 
night,  and  was  found  hanging  dead  in 
her  own  little  cottage  at  day-break. 
Mr  Boston  wis  sent  lor,  who,  with 
his  servant  man  and  one  of  his  dders, 
attended,  but  in  a  state  of  sadi  per- 
plexity and  grief,  that  he  seemed  al- 
most as  much  dead  as  ahve.  Thebodv 
was  tied  on  a  deal,  carried  to  the  peaa 
of  the  Wedder  Law,  and  intored 
there,  and  all  tbe  while  Jock  Amea 
attended,  and  never 'in  bis  life  met 
with  an  entertainment  that  appeared  to 
please  him  more.  While  the  men  were 
making  the  grave,  he  sat  on  a  stone 
near  by,  jabbering  and  speaking  one 
while,  always  adoressing  Eppy,  and 
laughing  most  heartily  at  another. 
They  heard  him  at  one  time  saying^ 
*'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Eppy,  lass,  but  ye#wm 
see  finely  about  you  here !  You  wH 
see  when  Tarn  Boeton's  kie  gangi'  the 
com,  and  Willie  Blake's. — Hoo,  hie- 
nout !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Hien  yon  will  see 
a'  the  braw  fo'ks  gang  by  to  the  kirk, 
light  shod  and  light  shankit.  But 
thev'll  be  a'  laden  when  they  gang 
beck  again— laden  wi'  Tarn  Bostton^ 
gospel,  but  it  will  a'  pe  by  poor  Eppy. 
Never  you  mind,  jtpff,  lasa.  Vou 
and  I  may  laugh  at  them  a'  out  here." 
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After  this  high  fit  John  lost  his  spi- 
rits entirely^  and  never  more  recovered 
them.  He  biecsme  a  complete  nonenti- 
tv«  and  lay  mostly  in  his  bed  till  the 
^y  of  his  death. 

Another  notable  man  of  that  day* 
w^s  William  Stoddart^  nicknamed 
Candlem,  one  of  the  feuars  of  £t- 
trickhoose.  He  was  simple,  unletter- 
ed^ and  rade^  as  all  his  sayings  that 
are  preserved  testify.  Being  about 
to  be  married  to  one  Meggie  Coltard, 
a  great  penny-wedding  was  announ- 
ced^ and  the  numbers  that  came  to 
attend  it  were  immense.  Candlem 
and  his  bride  went  to  Ettrick  church 
to  be  married,  and  Mr  Boston  neroei- 
ving  such  a  motley  crowd  following 
them,  repaired  into  the  church ;  and 
after  admitting  a  few  respectable  wit- 
nesses, he  set  his  son  John,  and  his 
servant  John  Currie,  to  keep  the  two 
doors,  and  restrain  the  crowd  from 
entering.  Young  Boston  let  in  a 
number  at  his  door,  but  John  Currie 
stood  manfull  V  in  the  breach,  refusing 
entrance  to  all.  When  the  minister 
came  to  put  the  (question,  *'  Are  you 
willing  to  take  this  woman,"  &;c. 

''  I  wat  weel  I  was  thinking  sae," 
883^8  Candlem.  "  Hand  to  the  door, 
John  Currie." 

When  the  question  was  put  to  Meg- 
gie, she  bowed  assent  like  a  dumb  wo- 
man, but  this  did  not  satisfy  Willie 
Candlem. — *'  What  for  d'ye  no  an- 
swer, Meggie  }"  says  he.  "  Dlnna 
▼e  hear  what  the  honest  man's  speer- 
mg  at  ye  ?" 

In  due  time  Willie  Candlem  and 
Meggie  had  a  son,  and  as  the  custom 
then  was,  it  was  decreed  that  the  first 
Sabbath  after  he  was  bom  he  should 
be  baptized.  It  was  about  the  Mar- 
tininas  time,  the  day  was  stormy  and 
the  water  flooded;  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  baptism  could  not  be 
pat  ofi^,  for  fear  of  the  fairies ;  so  the 
babe  was  well  rolled  up  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  on  before  his  father 
on  the  white  mare, — the  stoutest  of 
the  kimmers  stemming  the  water  on 
foot.  Willie  Candlem  rode  the  water 
slowly  and  cautiously.  ^'What  are 
they  squeeling  at  ?"  said  he  to  him- 
self; but  durst  not  look  back  for  fear 
of  his  charge.  After  he  had  crossed 
d^e  river  safely,  and  a  sand-bed  about 
as  wide,  Willie  wheels  his  white 
mare's  head  about,  and  exclaims — - 
**  Why,  the  deil  haet  I  hae  but  the 


slouch  !"  Willie  had  dropped  the^ 
child  into  the  flooded  river,  without 
missing  it  out  of  the  huge  bundle  of 
clothes ;  but  luckily,  one  of  the  kim- 
mers picked  him  up,  and  as  he  show- 
ed some  rigns  of  life,  they  hurried  in* 
to  a  house  at  Goosegreen,  and  got  him 
brought  round  a^in.  In  the  after- 
noon he  was  so  far  reooveied,  that  the 
kimmers  thought  he  might  be  taken 
up  to  church  for  baptism,  but  Willfe 
Candlem  made  this  me  remark—"  I 
doubt  he's  rather  unfeiroch  to  stand 
it ;— he  has  gotten  enough  o'  die  wa- 
ter for  ae  day."  On  going  home  to 
his  poor  wife  in  the  straw,  his  first 
address  to  her  was — "  Ay,  ye  may 
take  up  yonr  handy  wark,  Meggie,  in 
making  a  slough  open  at  baith  ends. 
What  signifies  a  thing  that's  open  at 
baith  ends?" 

The  boy  lingered  on  till  the  begm* 
nin^  of  summer  and  then  died ;  on 
which  occasion  Willie's  consolatory 
address  to  his  wife  was  delivered,  and 
still  deservedly  preserved  inviolate: 
"  Ay,  ye  may  take*  up  your  winter's 
wark  now,  Meggie ; — Uiere  it's  a'  gane 
in  ae  kink,"  (a  fit  of  coughing.) 

Another  time,  in  harvest,  it  came  a 
rainy  day,  and  the  Ettrick  began  to 
look  very  big  in  the  evening.  Willie 
Candlem  perceiring  his  crop  in  dan* 

Sit,  yoked  the  wnite  mare  in  the 
edge,  and  was  proceeding  to  lead  hit 
corn  out  of  watermark ;  but  out  came 
Meggie,  and  began  e:(postulating  with 
him  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  act,  which 
rather  damped  Willie's  good  resolves* 
-— "  Put  in  your  beast  again,  like  a 
good  Christian  man,  Willie,"  said  she^ 
"  and  dinna  be  setting  an  ill  example 
to  a'  the  parish.  Ye  ken,  that  this  vera 
day  the  minister  bade  us  lippento  Pro- 
vidence in  our  straits,  and  we  wad  ne- 
ver rue't.  Hell  take  it  very  ill  ofi'your 
hand,  the  setting  of  sie  an  example  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  therefore,  WiUie,  my 
man,  take  his  advice  an'  mine,  ana 
lippen  to  Providence  this  time." 

Willie  Candlem  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply, for  who  can  withstand  the  artil- 
lery of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  So  he  put 
up  his  white  mare, 'and  went  to  htd 
with  a  heavy  heart;  and  the  next 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  when  he 
arose  and  looked  out,  behold,  the 
greater  part  of  his  crop  was  gone.^ 
*'  Ye  may  take  up  your  Providence 
now,  Meggie!  Where's  your  Provi* 
dence  now?    A'  down  the  water  wi* 
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my  good  com !    Deil  that  you  had    when  I  came^  ye  might  have  keppit 


your  Fft)yidenoe  and  your  minister 
baith  buckled  on  your  rack !" 
Meggie  answered  him  meekly,  as 


it  a'." 
So  Willie  drove  and  drove,  till  ihe 

^^ ^ ,  stackyard  was  ftJl. — "  I  think  the  crop 

h^  duty  and  custom  was — "  0  Wil«    has  turn'd  no  that  ill  out  after  a ', 
lie  !   dinna  rail  at  Providence,  but  *8aid  Meggie.—"  I  say,  he's  no  sic  an 
down  to  the  meadow-head  and  daim     ill  chap,  that  Providence  o'  yours. 


first"  Willie  Candlem  took  the  hint, 
galloped  on  his  white  mare  down  to 
the  Ettrick  meadows,  over  which  the 
river  spread,  and  they  were  covered 
with  floating  sheaves ;  so  Willie  be- 
gan and  hamed  out,  and  carried  out, 
till  he  had  at  least  six  times  as  much 
com  as  he  had  lost.  At  length  one 
man  came,  and  another,  but  Willie 
refused  all  participation.  "  Ay,  ye 
may  take  up  your  com  now  where  ye 
can  find  it,  lads,"  said  Willie ;  ''  I 
keppit  nane  but  my  ain.  Yours  is 
gane  farther  down.     Had  ye  come 


Meggie ;  he  has  done  unco  weel  at 
this  bout;  but  I  dinna  ken  about 
trusting  him  as  far  every  day." 

William  Bryden  of  Aberlosk  was 
another  very  singular  man,  but  an 
age  later  than  the  heroes  of  whom  we 
have  been  treating ;  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  draining  of  dieep 
pasture,  which  has  proved  of  such  be* 
nefit  to  this  country ;  but  in  all  other 
things  he  made  a  point  of  letting  them 
remain  as  God  made  them.  He  cas- 
trated no  males,  weaned  no  lamba^ 
and  baptized  no  children. 
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Chaftek  VII. 
Constance  to  Mk  TasvoR. 


Naples* 
After  the  many  fruitless  appeals 
which,  in  all  the  agony  of  compunc- 
tion and  penitence,  I  nave  addressed 
to  my  father,  and  you  also,  my  once 
partial  second  parent,  it  is  with  inex- 
pressible reluctance  I  again  obtrude 
my  guilt  and  sorrows  upon  those  who 
have,  doubtless,  abanaoned  to  her 
fate  a  creature  they  once  loved  so 
dearlv.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  think 
worlds  would  hardly  have  induced  me 
to  make  this  final  efibrt,  particularly 
as  it  is  no  longer  dictated  by  that  pure 
spirit  of  contrition  which  gave  birth 
to  every  former  efilision,  but  has  its 
source  in  a  sense  of  impending  pover- 
ty and  wretchedness.  However,  it  is 
impending  not  on  my  own  guilty  head 
alone,  but  one  far  dearer,  one  too  whom 
disease,  with  rapid  strides,  is  already 
assailing,  and  who  is  equally  unable 
to  struggle  with  the  additional  bur- 
den of  pecuniary  distress,  or  to  make 
the  exerticms  by  which  he  would  ho- 
nourably have  sought  to  avert  it. 

With  what  honest  pride  would  we 
both  have  exercised  the  talents  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed  us  with  for  our 
mutual  support !  With  what  unutter- 
able humiliation  do  I  address  myself, 
even  to  ffou,  in  the  character  of  a  beg- 
gar !  fiut  the  humiliation  is  merited : 
and  something  tells  me  I  must  sub- 
mit to  more,  if  I  would  preserve  a  life 


which  is  now  my  all ;  nay,  perhaps  I 
am  destined  to  purchase  by  many  a 
bitter  sacrifice  only  the  sad  satisfac- 
tion of  closing,  unmolested,  those  eyes, 
which  have  looked  on  roe  but  in  love. 

My  letters  from  Geneva  and  Veroua 
to  my  father,  to  yourself,  and  to  Helen, 
some,  if  not  all,  of  whieh  must  have 
reached  their  destination,  would  suflS- 
ciently  prove  that  even  amid  the  smiles 
of  love  and  Nature,  amid  new  soenea 
and  new  friends,  conscience  was  busy, 
and  the  path  I  had  rashly  chosen  abun- 
dantly strewed  with  thorns ;  but  re- 
morse is  now  absorbed  by  feelingB 
more  personal  and  bitter,  by  torturing 
alarm  for  the  life  of  my  husband,  and 
harassing  solicitude  for  daily  Inead. 
An  accident  which  befell  us  on  leaving 
Venice,  cruelly  deprived  us  of  those 
slender  resources,  which,  prudently 
husbanded,  would  have  enaoled  us  to 
pass  the  winter  in  decency  and  credit; 
would  have  afibrded  my  Ludovisi  the 
adrice  and  comforts  his  dedining 
'health  demands,  and  secured  to  him 
the  very  shelter  which  I  now  tremble 
to  see  him  deprived  of. 

I  must  try  to  collect  my  ideas,  and 
give  you  some  coherent  account  of  an 
escape  from  imminent  danger,  amid 
the  first  emotions  of  gratitude  for 
which  ,we  forgot  that  it  Idt  us  b^gars ! 

Finding  no  vessel  likely,  as  we  bad 
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hoped,  soon  to  convey  us  direct  from  gondola  caused  it  to  float  on  its  side 

Venice  to  Naples,  inexperience  com-  the  next  gust  of  wind  raised  the  sail, 

bined  with  economy,  to  induce  us  to  as  it  lay  flapping  in  the  water,  and 

perform  the  five  miles  passage  back  the  men  instincuvely  jumping  at  the 

to  terra  firma,  in  the  gondola  we  had  same  moment  to  the  opposite  side 

employed  during  our  stay,  instead  of  our  frail  bark  righted  ere  the  water 

hiring  a  boat  of  a  larger  description ;  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the  cham- 

not  being  aware  of  the  danger  attend-  her,  where  we  were  seated  in  a  state 

ant  on  such  shallow  barks  beyond  the  of  imprisonment,  which  would  have 

Lagunes,  especially  when,  as  in  the  precluded  all  efforts  for  our  own  pre- 

case  of  our  imprudent  boatmen,  a  sail  servation,  the  door  being  accidentally 

is  hoisted  to  expedite  their  pn^ess.  barricaded  by  our  baggage,  and  our- 

.  No  sooner  had  we  cleared  the  shelter  selves  weighed  down  by  heavy  travel- 

afibrded  by  the  islands,  than  we  per-  ling  cloaks,  which  must  have  accele- 

cdved  that  the  day,  always  lowering  rated  our  fate, 
and  disagreeable,  had  become  sc|uall  v ;        On  reaching  Fusina,  we  found  the 

and  the  hawk's  eye  with  which  the  shore  thronged  wi^  spectators,   ea- 

younger  of  the  gondoliers  (who  sat  gerly  invoking  the  saints  for  our'deli- 

opposite  to  me)  watched  the  efiect  of  verance,  which  they  justly  esteemed 

the  Wind  on  the  saU,  soon  led  me  to  almost  miraculous,  while  our  boatmen 

suspect  that  he  was  by  no  means  sa-  chose  to  testify  their  gratitude  by 

ttsfied  of  the  safety  of  oiu-  position*  leaping  on  shore  the  moment  the  boat 

We  had  approached  within  about  a  touched  terra  firma,  and  drawing  their 

Suarter  of  a  mile  of  Fusina,  when  my  knives  upon  »ich  other  with  savage 
onbfcs  were  converted  into  real  alarm,  ferocity.  The  additional  confusion 
by  the  serious  contest  which  arose  be-  created  by  this  encounter,  and  by 
tween  the  boatmen  about  the  manage-  their  leaving  our  baggage  to  casuu 
ment  of  the  fatal  sail,  and  the  proper  attendants,  prevented  our  being  at 
time  of  attempting  to  take  it  down ;  a  first  sensible  of  the  loss  we  had  sUs- 
manceuvre  wnich  the  younger  (who  tained,  in  a  Russia  leather  writing- 
had  hold  of  the  tackle)  proposed  per-  desk  of  Ludovid's,  which,  placed  on 
forming  immediately ;  while  his  ex-  the  top  of  a  pile  of  bulkier  packages, 
perienced,  though  more  phlegmatic  had  naturally  enough  rolled  into  the 
comrade,  concluded  a  long  altercation  water  during  the  upset,  and  whidi, 
by  assuring  him,  we  should  in  that  alas!  contained  the  last  remnant  of 
case  infallibly  upset.  With  an  ex-  our  resourcea.  with  the  exception  of 
pression  of  truly  demoniac  rage  in  his  one  rouleau  of  gold,  which  Ludovisi 
face,  and  absolutely  stamping  with  had  that  morning  received  from  a 
pasaioti,  the  young  man,  whose  conn*  banker  at  Venice.  Several  valuable 
tenance  I  had  been  watching  with  trinkets,  some  biUs, — ^in  short,  all  we 
painful  interest,  protested  he  would  possessed  in  the  world  was  at  stake  ; 
have  his  way,  though  he  'should  be  fiying,  therefore,  to  the  quay  (wh^re 
drowned  for  it ;  and  before  I  could  our  gondola  still  lay),  I  hastily  stated 
rouse  Ludovisi  (who  had  retired  with-  the  loss  we  had  sustained,  and  offered 
in  the  awning  from  the  drizzling  rain)  a  reward  to  any  fisherman  who  should 
to  exert  his  interposition,  the  sail  was  be  fortunate  enough  to  recover  the 
let  go,  and  the  boat  upset !  prize.    For  the  honour  of  Italy,  our 

I  had  felt,  during  the  previous  dis-  •young  gondolier,  now  thoroughly  so- 
cussion,  and  even  at  this  awful  mo-  bered,  exclaimed  it  was  all  his  fault, 
ment,  a  strange  passiveness,  hardly,  and  he  would  ply  near  the  spot  till  sun- 
perhaps,  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  set,  in  hopes  of  descrying  the  Signora's 
of  resignation, — for  that  implies  hap-  scrigno,  and  vowing,  at  the  same  thne, 
piness. — ^My  first  and  last  thought,  by  all  the  saints,  that  if  successful,  he 
amid  the  horrors  of  what  I  supposed  would  not  touch  so  much  as  a  qua- 
inevitable  death,  was  of  my  father,  trono  of  recompense.  We  lingered 
his  regret,  and  his  bereavement ;  for  two  days  at  Fusina,  in  the  vain  hopes 
to  be  united  thus  placidly  in  a  watery  that  the  buoyant  nature  of  the  object 
grave  to  one,  whom  I  too  plainly  per*  of  our  search  might  lead  to  its  reco- 
ceived  would  otherwise  precede  me,  very;  and  then  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
seemed  in  itself  a  dispensation  of  ney,  with  the  heuI  consciousness,  that 
mercy.  Heaven  had,  however,  de-  our  means  were  little  more  than  suf- 
creed  otherwise.    The  awning  of  the  fident  to  carry  us  to  the  place  of  our 
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4estinatioDy  NapIeB>  where,  amid  the 
many  EngUsh  usually  resident  during 
the  winter^  Ludovisi  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  procuring  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  of  Italian^  for  which 
his  knowledge  of  English  as  well  9a 
f  rendij  peculiarly  qualified  him.  I 
felt  only  anxious  that  we  should  reach 
A  southern  dimate^  which  I  knew  gave 
him  the  only  chance  for  reooyer^r;  and 
beyond  that^  I  durst  not  look  into  a 
futurity^  dark  enough  to  appal  one 
more  inur^  to  misfortune. 

A  sea  yoyage  from  Leghorn  to  Na* 
pies,  while  it  liayed  much  fatigue>  di- 
mii^shed  expense  also ;  and  I  found 
mysebT  able,  on  reaching  this  loydy 
dty,  to  procure  for  my  dear  inyalid 
the  temporary  comfort,  at  least,  of  a 
cheerful  and  indeed  elegant,  though 
small,  lodging,  on  the  Chiaiia,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  the  swarm  of  winter 
birds  of  passage  not  being  yet  expect- 
ed for  a  couple  of  months.    This  dr- 
Gumstauce,  noweyer,  though  thus  in 
one  respect  beneficial,  proyed  an  ob- 
stade  to  his  finding  Uie  emplopnent 
he  expected,  until  increasing  illness 
made  mm  hardly  equal  to  the  task ; 
his  few  scholars  he  is  now  obliged 
wholly  to  relinquish,  and  our  land« 
lord,  a  ferodous  looking  French  offi- 
cer, formerly  in  the  sendee  of  Murat, 
whose  yery  ydce  in  the  anti-chamber 
makes  me  t^'emble,  has  more  than 
once  threatened  to  turn  us  into  the 
street,  if  I  cannot,  within  a  short  time, 
raise  a  sum  equal  in  yalue  to  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
my  poor  husbaaid;  the  fatal  malady 
mnder  which  he  suffers,  being  consi- 
dcared  in'  this  country  nearly  in  the 
light  of  a  plajKue.    By  the  ssle  of  my 
watdi,  ana  of  eyery  thing  I  possessea, 
I  haye  hitherto  been  able  to  proyide 
neoessariesy  though  not,  alas!    one 
luxury,  for  my  dear  sufferer  ;  but  how 
to  raise  the  sum  demanded  by  the 
landlord,  I  cannot  even  conjecture, 
.unless  this  last  appeal  to  the  huma- 
nity, if  not  the  affection,  of  my  Eng- 
lish friends  should  be  blest  with  suc- 
cess. X  haye  besought  forbearance  tUl 
I  can  learn  its  result;  but  hope,  long 
long  deferred,  has  almost  ceased  to 
yidt  my  sad  heart,  and  I  must  look  to 
Heayen  and  my  own  exertions  for  a 
ffubstitute  in  case  of  failure. 

To. teach  dnging  among  my  coun- 
trywomen has  presented  itself  as  a  pos- 
nola  source  of  sobsisteooe;  and,  pre* 


EApril, 


paratory  to  auch  an  efibrty  I  have 
ayailed  mysdf  of  the  kindness  of  the 
landlord's .  wife,  (a  young  cgreatnrej 
worthy  of  a  better  fate,)  to  practise 
at  her  instrument  the  lud^foiigDttcD 
strains  of  my  happier  days.  But  never 
did  the  Song  of  2^on  by  the  yraters  of 
Babylon  more  cruelly  awaken  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Jewish  exile,  than  every 
once-loyed  note  reyiyes  mine.     I  dare 
not,  in  my  present  dtuation,  when  so 
much  is  required  of  me,  weaken  my 
mind  by  inclulging  in  one  well-known 
mdody.    I  have  therefore  procured 
the   muuc   of  the   reigning  opera, 
through  the  aoquaintaDce  of  my  host 
with  the  underling  of  the  theatre; 
and  by  making  myself  familiar  with 
it,  hope  to  render  my  services  as  a 
mistress  more  acceptable  to  the  d«ig^- 
ters  of  fashion.  Do  not  think,  mv  pa- 
ternal friend,  that  the  tear  which  uots 
this  line  is  the  ofikpring  of  a  pride 
which  suits  not  with  my  fallen  condi- 
tion.   It  flowed  for  the  master  of  He- 
ron's Court,  when  he  shall  learn  that 
she  wnom  he  educated  to  soothe  and 
dignify  his  retreat,  is  an  hireling  to 
those  whom  fate  had  destined  for  her 
equals.  But  a  change  of  name  has  sl- 
rendy  been  adopted,  to  save  the  fed- 
ings  of  two  equally  andent  families ; 
ana  should  my  pupils  even  suspect  me 
to  be  English,  in  spite  of  my  fluent 
Itslian,  I  bless  the  seduaion  of  my 
former  life>  whidi  nukes  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  recognise  me.     Did  I 
think  there  was  in  Naples  a  sim^ 
soul  to  whom  even  the  name  of  Sd- 
wyn  was  known,  methinks  my  hesrt 
would  fail  me.  But  to  procure  skilful 
attendance  and  undimini6|ied  tian- 
quHUty  for  him.  who  lies  in  the  next 
room,  dependent  on  my  exertioii^  am- 
presdng  every  Qomplaint,  grate&l  ier 
every  attention,  reproaching  himself 
for  every  tear  I  cannot  hide,  tbinkiii^ 
on  a  bed  of  suffering  of  me  alone— 
what  is  there,  wfthin  the  oompsn  of 
posdbility,  that  I  would  not  endure? 
My  landlord  has  just  sent  me  word 
that  he  can  hardly  allow  the  delay  re- 
quested for  an  answer  from  EngUnd, 
as  he  has  various  advantaaeoBa  ofes 
for  his  house.  Unfit  as  LfUdovisi  is  fior 
removal,  I  would  leave  this  cmd  man's 
roof  to-day,  but  we  «ne  detained  as 
hostages  till  the  90  scudi  demanded 
iix  the  bed  furniture  are  paid. 

F(»'  the  love  of>  God  whom  you 
serve,  Mr  Trevor,  deny  me  not  the 


pittanoa  wMeh  will  tay  nrr  Imdbaid'i 
ptoloDged  lift,  or  pcaeoftu  dealk.  I 
dare  not  lote  aoocfaer  pott. 

If  jroa  tell  my  Iktber  any  of  diii 
Bad  history>  do  it  gently,  for  he  naed 
fo  be  tender-beartedy  and  I  ba?e  oeeii 
Ida  Up  qiiiTer,  and  his  ejeo  fill  with 
tean  al  a  beggar's  tale.  Ifbeeanbear 
the  mentioo  of  my  nsme^  tell  him  he 
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wodd  not  know  the  flnriiah,  Ught. 
Iitarted  Constanoe  who  offended  fafan, 
in  Ae  forlorn,  oure-wom  bemg  who 
now  writes;  and  when  all  is  oyer,  loid 
I  join  my  husband  in  the  haren  of 
rest,  watoh  orer  the  sditaiy  old  man, 
and  be  '<  dnto  him  as  a  daughter,"  in 
the  room  of  her  who  was  his  and  your 

CONSTANCX. 


Ma  SxLWTM  TO  TBS  RsT.  J.  TaiToa. 


Naplf 

I  HAVB  found  her !  She  has  been 
at  my  feet— in  my  arms  ;  and  is  now, 
while  I  write,  wicn  her  husband,  onoe 
more  under  die  protection  of  my  pater- 
nal roof.  Bless  God  with  me,  Treror, 
lor  such  a  termination  to  months  of 
anxious,  and  at  kst  intolerable  sua- 


Bnt  this  reunion  of  three  erring  hu* 
man  bdngs,  purchased,  as  it  has  been, 
hy  exquisite  «%nffarijig,  snd  hallowed 
by  mutual  forgiyeness,  is  not,  as  ro« 
Boance  writers  would  love  to  pourtray 
It,  a  scene  of  unmingled  joy,  lor  whicn 
this  lower  world  is  not  the  place.  No, 
Treyor ;  it  has  been  attended  with  cir- 
cumstaaoes  humiliating  and  painful—- 
it  has  been  sanctified  with  tears  of  pe« 
nitenee-^t  is  destined  ere  long  to  be 
saddened  by  the  removal  of  perhapo 
tbe.laast  guilty  of  the  ions  eslamged 
trio,  and  must  eyer  tinge  ue  remsin- 
m%  daya  of  the  suryiyors  with  a  me* 
laDcholy ,  salutary,  I  hope,  to  thehr  im- 
■Mctal  mteiests. 

'  I  will  ooUeet  my  thoughts,  and  re- 
canitnlate,  if  jMMsiUe,  for  your  bepe* 
volent  hettt,  oreumstances  which  i  yet 
require  to  repeat,  to  fix  my  own  beuef 
in  dbem.    It  is  now  three  days  (par-* 
don  me,  Treyor-HMioner  I  could  not 
lob  my  Constance  of  a  word  or  look, 
even  for  you)  since  m^  worthy  Hamp- 
dei^  the  son  of  my  misfortunes  snd  of 
mj  adoption,  haying  arranged  a  party 
with  seme  young  friends  for  passing 
the  night  en  Vesurius,  (an  exf«dition 
to  which  my  strength  was  unequal,) 
left  me  eariy  in  the  morning ;  exnort- 
ing  me  to  divert  the  period  of  his  nn- 
vanal  absence  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
of  San  Carlos,  rendered  doubly  aU 
tmctiye  by  its  brilliant  illumination 
in  honour  of  some  jroyal  birth*day, 
and 'by  the  debut  of  a  new  female 
singer,  hastily  brought  forward  to  re- 
place, fiw  this  one  occasion,  the  famous 


Colbrand,  suddenly  taken  ilL  I  have 
often  mentioned  to  you  my  repugnance 
to  expose  myself,  since  my  misfor- 
tune, to  the  pangs  inflicted  by  music, 
and  my  consequent  avoidance  of  the 
theatre ;  yet  the  sense  of  loneliness, 
and  an  impulse  Which  I  then  mistook 
for  curiosity,  impelled  me  to  listen  to. 
the  advice  of  Hampden,  and  the  sub- 
sequent entreaties  of  Pierre,  who  offl- 
cimisly  laid  down  before  me  the  key, 
which  we  can  at  all  times  command, 

of  the  absent  Count  L ^'s  box,  one 

admirably  situated  for  enjoying  the 
far-famed  splendours  of  the  illumina- 
tion. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
fine  coup  (tcnl  of  the  thousand  wax 
candles,  and  of  the  (on  these  occasions 
only  ^  full-dressed  audience,,  was  abun- 
dantly brilliant ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
thu  fiireseeingthe  painful  eSeet  the 
fflare  would  ere  long  produce,  on  eyes 
long  unused  to  such  spectacles,  I,  as  it 
were  prophetically,  enjoined  Piene  to 
detain  the  carriage,  and  be  himself  in 
dose  attendance  near  the  box  door. 
After  gazing  a  few  minutes  dn  the  110 
pbiM  uUra  of  what  can  be  achieved  by 
the  combination  of  light  and  gilding, 
on  unquestionably  the  finest  Theatre 
in  EurqM,  I  leaned  back  in  the  box, 
drawing  the  curtain  partially  befbre 
ine;  I  sunk  into  a  reverie, firom  which 
I  was  awakened  by  the  thunden  of  the 
orchestra.    An  overture  of  "^tfhlfsa 
spirit  by  Rossini;  ^ve  me  unmingled 
pleasure,  as  with  instrumental  musie 
I  have  no  quarrel ;  but  at  its  close  I 
sgain  withdrew  into  my  comer,  with 
nameless  feelings  of  6xead  on  her  own 
account  and  mine,  of  the  appeanmoe 
of  the  trembling  norice,  never  before 
on  any  stage,  and  now  about  to  en- 
counter the  most  critical  and  fixmidao' 
ble  audience  in  Enrope.  •Feals  of  ap- 
plause, deafeniog  and  reiterated,  m^ 
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Doonoed  her  entrance :  I  insttnctWely 
shrunk  back;  they  sabsided  into 
breathless  stilluess,  and,  Trevor,  pic- 
ture^ if  you  can,  a  father's  feelings; 
when,  in  the  few  tremhUng,  yet  power- 
ful notes  of  a  voice  scarce  paialleled 


CApril, 


at  once  penetrated  .into  the  nature  of 
the  caae,  and  appeared  to  me  inspued 
with  superhuman  wisdom;  when,  de- 
sistiDgfrom  all  endeavours  to  recall  her 
again  to  recollection,  he'  hastily  pre- 
pared to  remove  her  from  the  neated 
in  Italy,  I  recognised  the  accents  of    and  crowded  apartment  to  my  carriage^ 


my  daughter ! 

3y  a  desperate  effort  of  courage,  I 
looked  up :  the  sounds  had  ceased ;  my 
child  lay  senseless  on  the  stage,  and 
one  strong  expression  of  pity  and  sym* 


in  which  he  proposed  accompanying 
her,  insisting  on  the  necessity,  of,  my 
avoiding  the  excitement  of  past  emo* 
tion  on  ner  return  to  sensibility.  Lift- 
ing her  gently  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her 


pathy  pervaded  the  vast  concourse  of    down  a  private  staircase,  leading  from 
spectators.  A  piercing  cry,  which  they     the  actors*  part  of  the  house,  and  depo« 


tell  me  I  uttered,  drew  all  eyes  to- 
wards me,  and  fortunately  attri^cted 
Pierre,  with  whose  support  I  was  en- 
abled to  rush  forward  towards  the 
dressing-room,  to  which  my  child  hsd 
been  removed.  In  passing  through  the 
crowd,  (the  more  immense  from  its 


sited  her  in  th^  carriage,  bidding  the 
coachman  drive  slowly,  that  Pierre  and 
I  might  have  time  to  precede  them, 
and  secure  female  attendance.  Pierre 
requested  admission  into  the  landlady's 
own  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
mine  being,  as  usual,  some  stories 


being  a  gratuitous  representation,)  I  of    high ;  and  the  bed  being  fortunately  in 


course  experienced  many  obstacles; 
but  my  distracted  air,  and  the  uncon- 
scious  exclamation  of  ^'Mia  figlia!" 
which  nature  forced  out,  was  irresist- 
ible; and  the  good-natured  Italians 
made  way  for  me  on  all  sides,  with 
magical  celerity.  "  £  suo  padre,"  I 
heacd  as  in  a  dream,  whispered  along 
die  benches;  and  my  glazed  eyes 
caught,  as  they  roved  wildly  over  the 
crowdal  pit,  tears  on  the  bronzed 
cheek  of  many  a  swarthy  Lazzarone. 
I  found  myself,  I  know  not  how,  in 
that  strange  region  of  splendid  misery, 
the  green-room,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
motley  groupe  of  goddesses,  demons, 
and.  furies,  I  saw  my  Constance,  on 
whose  bewildered  faculties  conscious- 
ness hsd  only  partially  dawned  to  be 


an  alcove,  I  could  avail  myself  of  that 
concealment  to  remain  in  the  room, 
without  absolutely  tran^ressing  the 
ffood  Doctor's  orders.  As  he  bore  my 
daughter  in,  I  could  see  her  long  di- 
shevelled hair  sweeping  the  ground, 
her  tinsel  finery  contrasting  strangely 
with  her  pale  cheeks  and  inanimate 
form.  The  fresh  air,  and  motion  ^ 
the  carriage,  had  partiidly  restored  her, 
but  even  the  light  of  the  one  dim  lamp 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  her  again  dosing  her  eyes, 
to  seiie  a  momentary  glance  at  my 
suffering  child.  She  looked  some  years 
older  than  when  we  parted ;  and  thin 
and  pide  as  she  now  was,  her  likeness 
to  Madame  de  Pr^ville  had  so  increa- 
sed, that  fancy  transported  me  in  an  in- 


again  put  to  flight  by  the  apparition    stant  to  my  first  interview  with  Aer,  at 


of  her  father ! 
-  Every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
joy  for  having  found,  and  dread  of 
again  losing  my  child;  and  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  a  few  pri- 
vile|;ed  individuals,  (who,  a  substitute 
having  been  provided  and  the  piece 
resumed,  alone  remained^)  I  knelt  be- 
fore her,  and  called  her  in  vain  by 
every  tender  and  endearing  epithet. 
In  my  parental  agony,  I  looked  round 
amid  the  groupe  for  something  more 
efficient  tnan  the  sympathy  which 
moistened  every  eye ;  and  I  hailed,  as 


Geneva,  in  a  wretched  apartment,  some- 
thing similar  to  that  we  now  occupied. 

A  keen  glance  from  the  physieiaa 
warned  me  to  retreat,  and  my  daughter, 
looking  wildly  around,  asked  where  she 
was.  Starting  suddenly  up  in  the  bed, 
she  exclaimed,  ''  You  have  not  surely 
been  barbarous  enough  to  remove  my 
husband,  after  I  have  broken  my  heart, 
and  disgraced  my  family,  to  purdiase 
peace  for  his  last  moments !"  . 

The  good  Doctor,  though  not  exactly 
oomprenending  her  meaning,  entreat- 
ed her  to  compose  herself,  and  assured 


.  -  ^  -  ^  -    __  —  —  — ,  —     —  —  —  — ^ — ^ —  ■ '  ■  — — 

an  angel  from  heaven,  the  entrance  of    her  she  was  with  none  but  friendsu 


a  judicious  physician,  whom  the  re- 
port of  the  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  illness  of  the  heUa 
prima  donnos  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment. He,  without  a  single  question. 


'^  Friends !"  repeated  she  in  Italian, 
''  it  is  long,  long  since  I  had  any." 
The  Doctor,  much  moved,  urged  her, 
for  the  sake  of  all  she  loved,  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  little  sleep ;  on  which. 
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i^n  Btartiog  ud,  ahe  nid— ^^  No ;  I     Constance  V  exclaimed  I,  in  bhter< 


baTC  slept  already,  and  had  a  strange  ness  of  soul ;  yet  amid  my  deep  re« 

dmm.     I  dreamt  I  saw  my  fiither—  grets^  there  came  a  soothing  orer  my 

Such  a  father !"  exclaimed  she,  clasp-  spirit,  when  I  found  I  had  not  bedb 

ing  her  hands ;  and  then  turning  with  neglected  by  my  child.    The  expla« 

inexpressible  pathos  to  the  stranger  nation  which  followed  was  brief,  in*' 

before  her,  she  whispered  in  Italian,— <•  coherent,  and  interrupted  by  many 

**  Lo  conosoete  signore  questo  padre  tears.    Suffice  it  to  say,  our  mutual 

die  ho  ucdso  Y*  •  efforts  at  reconciliation  had  been  &us* 

This  idea  seeming  too  distressing  to  trated  with  demoniac  ingenuity.    My 

be  permitted  to  take  hold  of  her  mind,  parental  epistle,  enclosing  remittances, 

the  physician  cautiously  assured  her,  left  at  the  London  banker's,  and  taken 

that  this  dear  father  was  really  in  from  thence  in  my  daughter's  name, 

Naples,  but  that  actuated  by  a  desire  had  never  reached  her ;  and  with  the 

for  her  reooyery,  he  had  left  her  to  anguish  of  her  wounded  spirit,  4eep 

his  care  as  a  medical  man,  till  she  pecuniary  distress  had  latterly  mingled 

should  be  better  able  to  bear  so  affect-  its  corroding  poison.    The  health  of 

ing  an  interyiew.  Ludoyisi,  eyer  precarious,  had  sunk 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously,  under  the  accumulated  pressure,  and 

<*  Ah  no !  Signer  Medico,"  said  she,  every^  resource  had  fail^,  when  my 

''  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  dream  ;  heroic  child  shrunk  not  from  purcha* 

had  my  dear  Esther  been  in  Naples,  sing,  at  the  expense  of  an  exertion  to 

he  would  not  haye  left  his  child  to  which  body  and  mind  proved  alike 

strangers,   even  compassionate  ones  unequal,  the  peace  of  his  last  moments. 

like '  yourself."    Art  could  no  longer  How  did  my  heart  bleed  to  hear  the 

struggle  with  nature ; — the  good  Doc-  inefibctu^l  struggle  his  proud  yet  gen* 

tor  resigned  the  contest,  and  withdraw-  tie  spirit  had  waged  with  misfortune : 

ing  to  a  window,  left  me  at  liberty  to  his  unworthy  treatment  from  his  re- 

msh  into  my  daughter's  arms.  "Yes,  latives;  his  laudable  efforts  to  earn 

Constanee,    I  exclaimed,  ''  your  fa-  subsistence ;  his  resignation  under  all 

ther  U  here,  and  never  again  to  quit  save  his  wife's  sufferings ;  and,  last- 

his  child  !"---She  was  too  much  ex-  ly,  the  barbarity  of  his  kndlord,  who, 

hausted  for  words ;  her  tears  flowed  his  fatal  malady  being  in  Italy  r^ 

nuietly  upon  my  bosom,  and  now  and  garded  as  little  short  of  a  pestilence, 

men  a  convulsive  pressure  satisfied  me  refused  to  permit  him  to  breathe  his 

that  she  had  not  rebpsed  into  insen-  last  under  his  roof,  without  the  ad« 

sibility.    I  spoke  to  her  in  the  fond-  vance  of  a  sum,  to  raise  which,  my 

est  find  most  soothing  terms,  assuring  timid  Constance  braved  the  horrors  of 

her  of  my  unbounded  forgiveness,  a  public  exhibition.    All  this  I  ga-« 

and  unabated  aff«iction,  and  appealing  thered  from  the  trembling  lips  of  the 

to  the  proof  I  had  given  of  both,  by  tendereat  of  wives,  min^l^  with  fond 

following  her  footsteps  nearly  ftom.  regrets  that  our  meetmg  had  been 

one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  ''  You  thus  cruelly  deferred ;  and  faint  thou^ 

were  always  good  and  kind,"  mur-  ardent  hopes,  that  the  renovating  in* 

mured  she  ;  ''  and  I  thought  you  must  fiuence  of  joy  might  even  yet  restore 

have  changed  sadlv,  when  they  wrote  to  health  one  so  beloved  and  so  deser- 

to  me  that  I  neea  not,  disturb  your  ving.  "Let  us  hasten  my  father,"  said 

peace  with  any  more  letters,  for  that  she,  "and  communicate  to  my  husband 

you  had  renounced  me  for  ever,  and  the  arrival  of  the  parent,  nir  whom, 

adc^ted  my  cousin  Francis."  even  while  deeming  him  inexorable, 

A  painful  conviction,  hitherto  scarce  he  has  ever  cherished  a  filialreverence." 
admitted,  flashed  across   my  mind.        The  weak  state  of  the  invalid,  how- 

My  child's  repentant  efiVisions  hkd  ever,  rendered  every  precaution  ne« 

then,  as  your  last  suggested,  been  in-  cesser^ ;  and  Constance,  whose  ex* 

tctcepted,  and  their  source  dried  up  haustion  had  given  place,  during  her 

by  die  machinations  of  my  unworthy  recital,  to  a  feverish  state  of  e3udta- 

aister,  and  her  infamous  son  ;   ami  tion,  requested  the  good  Doctor,  who 

when  I  looked  on  the  ravages  which,  still  remained  in  the  house,  to  accom- 

but  for  them,  I  might  long  since  have  pany  and  assist  her  in  the  task  of  pre« 

averted,  I  felt  that  to  forgive  them  paring  Ludovisi  for  my  appearance. 

m&w  was  beyond  my  power.  Anxious  to  save  her  husband  s  feel- 

.    **  Did  you  then  yrrite  to  me,  my  ing^,  the  probably  fatal  shock  which 
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die  bare  waajpkkn  of  the  tliMtiiod  Coaataaoe'*  fimrarite  spaniel  ftwniiig 

epngament  would  have  inflieted,  Ae  on  ma^  aaened  feo  divine  and  ooagr** 

kad  raigiied  on  tluB  ocoasian  to  yield  telate  me  on  the  pleaiiiq^uitdligBnoe. 

to  his  often  aepeated  entnaties^  dat  All  in  the  jpictare  spoke  of  teeonctli»« 

ahe  iroold  gratify  him  by  once  enjoys  lion  and  of  joy.  With  what  prolimeU 

ing  the  perfonuancea  of  San  Carioa  ;  ed  miaer^  mnst  the  gradual  decay  of 

Ibr  whico  the  rarely  occurring  aplen*  these  hng^t  visiona  have .  been  aU 

dour  of  the  illumination^  and  the  free  lendedl 

admiBflion  of  tiua  evening,  afiferded  From  this  painful  reflection  I  mm 

her  an  obvious  pretext    "Hie  wife  of  anmsed  by  what  was  pasaiog  in  the 

ber  landlord  (who  has  done  all  in  her  adjoinii^  chamber,  the  thinneaa  of 

p>wer  to  atone  for  her  husband's  bru*  the  partition  permitting  even  the  fee* 

lalitv)  had^ved  the  way,  bv  her  pro-  Ue  tones  of  Ludovisi  to  resdi  my  ear. 

poaal  in  the  presence  of  Ludovisi,  and  Hia  eager  welcome  of  his  wife,  and 

was  to  be  Constanee's  companion  to  tender  confession,  how  much  her  ab« 

the  theatre.     The  tender  husband  aenoe  had  been  felt,  sufficed  to  prove 

jc^fidly  hailed  hia  wife's  solitary  ac**  that,  amid  much  of  suflfering,  mutual 

^pneacence,  in  hia  freqfuent  endeavours  love  still  lent  its  powerful  cordial* 

to  rdaz  the  irksomeness  of  her  oon«  Constance  spoke  cheerfully  and  briefly, 

flnement ;  and  till  the  usual  hourar*  mentioning  her  introduction  at  San 

rived  Ibr  doaing  the  theatre,  he  would  Carioa  to  a  good  old  medico,  who  had 

lomain  in  fiimd  enjoyment  of  her  fim-  kindly  attended  her  home,  requested, 

ciod  gratiflcation.     That  hour  was,  in  his  name,  permiasion  to  pay  his 

however,  now  fkst  approaching,  and  ramcts  to  her  husband,  in  whoae  dia- 

to  obviate  all  uneasineas  to  the  dear  order  he  profeased  himaelf  peeuliarly 

Invalid,  Conatanes  was  anxioua  to  set  experienced.     The  invalid  assented 

out,  accompatinad  by  the  pbysieian,  and  my  companion  kfk  the  room,  to 

whom,  aa  her  eaeort  firom  the  theatre,  ibnn  his  judgment  on  the  atate  of 

and  as  a  man  of  rare  professional  skiU,  one,  on  whose  reoovery  all  my  hopes 

tdie  woidd  introduce  to  Ludovisi.  The  of  human  happinesa  seemed  now  oen« 

good  Doctor  entered  with  alacrity  into  tered* 

the  propeaal.    The  interesting  story  He  returned  ere  long,  and  throuf^ 

of  my  daughter  excited  his  heartfelt  hia  assumed  air  of  dbleeifnlness,  I 

sympathy,  and  drew  tears,  apparently  deariy  disoened  that  fear  predominft* 

no  strangers  there,  down  hia  furrowed  ted  over  hope.    He,  however,  picaeri« 

eheek.    We  drove  to  a  neat,  though  bed  for  both  patients,  (indudiiig  Con^ 

Imidl  lodging,  on  d&e  Chiaya,  usuafiy  stance  in  his  positive  injunetiona  of 

prefored  oy  invalids  fbr  its  cheerful  quiet  repoae  for  this  night  at  leai^ 

akuation,  and  southern  exposure,^^  ere  Ludovisi  should  be  nuMle  acquaint 

thou^  the  sea  bvaeaes^  virit  it  too  ed  with  my  arrival  at  NajAea,)  wad 

freely  to  render  it  in  all  resoects  advi-  benevolently  undertaking  hunaeltf  the 

fld>le.      Constance,    trembifng  with  task  of  preparation  on  the  following 

eooiplicated  emotiona,  ushered   the  morning,  he  left  the  houae,  inaiatiiv 

physician  and  myself  into  the  little  on  carrying  me  off  vrith  him  to  waj 

fteting-room,  which  ahe  had  adorned,  own  lodgings,  where,  I  need  not  tm 

in  the  better  state  of  her  finances,  with  you,  sleep  waa  a  stmoger  to  my  pillow* 

many  little  Bnfflish  refinements  ^^  Under  the  anspicea  of  the  good  mo* 

while  ahe  herself  flew  to  rgoin  her  dioo,  our  guardian  geniu^  and  amid 

huaband,  after  a  separation  of  a  few  the  heartfelt  oongratolationa  of  my 

hours,  the  only  one  for  many  weebk  adopted  son  Hampden,  next  momiiig 

The  first  object  which  invited  my  saw  united;  in  tearful  joy,  three  hu- 

attention  in  the  little  parlour,  waa  my  man  beings,  estranged  by  error  and 

own  picture,  done  fVom  memory,  but  miafortune,  but,  aa  you 


exhibitiog  a  degree  of  resemblance,    ed,  not  the  less  dear  to  each  other  lor 
which  struck  my  comnanion  as  ford-    such  involuntary  alienatioB.    I  fbwid 


blyaaitafiectedmysete    Ithadbeoi    Ludoviri,  aa  I  nad  ever  foond 
done  in  thoee  happier  daya  of  recent    mild,  ingenuona,  and  amiable ;  fuM 


separation,  when  hope  predominated  ef  contrition  Ibr  a  step  whidi  he 

in  my  daughter's  breast;  for  I  was  aiders  hia  dissolution  almoat  neoei 

represented,  sitting  in  my  fiivourite  to  expiate.  Conatanoe  diridea  het 

axbonr,  an  open  letter  in  my  hand,  and  eyes  between  a  newlv  found  'pa* 

which  I  was  eagerly  peniaing,  while  rent,  and  the  huablmd  aoe  tremmes 
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>Blflg%  wyife  the  phywdan  and  Ha»p* 
dm«  like  svperioroeuigBy  hover  aronml 
QBy  aad  eDter  with  the  liveliest  into- 
Mil  into  the  feeUngs  of  all. 

The  phyaiciaii  recommends  that  the 
patient  should  remove  hut  onoe»  and 
that  'to  the  eountry;  and  having  « 
brother  of  the  same  profession  settled 
«t  Pavaoli»  is  to  make  interest  for 
adnnaaion  under  his  friendly  roof  for 
our  dear  invalid^  who  will  mas'  have 
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the  beneat  of  the  hmnlyattetttaflin  hia 
weak  state  demands.  &lsd  we  abdl 
all  he  to  escspe  from  the  .tamuh  an4 
noise  of  Kaplesy  where  nothing  seems 
to  sympathize  vrith  sickness  and  sii£» 
feiin^,  and  which  teems  with  psinial 
assooatioos  to  ns  alL 

Adieui— I  will  not  lose  a  post* 
Yours,  &€• 

£•  S* 


CuArTBE  VIII. 

W.  Hampdbn  to  his  Si8TKB« 


Having  thns,  my  dear  Fanny, 
nearly  in  my  friend  Selwyn's  own 
words,  reUted  to  you  tiie  extraordi- 
nary drcomstanoes  which  led  to  a 
meeting  widi  his  long  lost  daughter, 
I  know  you  will  expect  me  to  say 
aomething  of  the  fusitives  who  have 
thna  at  ki^^th  rewarded  our  anxious 
and  hamsu^  pursuit. 

Ludovisi,  at  whose  bed-side  I  now 
take  my  turn  with  his  other  anxious 
attendants^  is,  in  truth,  the  most 
ff™^«M<>  invalid  I  ever  met  with ;  and 
independently  of  the  inestimable  v»- 
Ine  of  his  me  to  Selwyn  and  his 
daughter,  I  feel  a  personid  interest  in 
his  recovery,  whicn,  I  wish  to  Grod,  I 
could  more  rationallv  indulge.  But 
hia  malady,  Ifear,  is  bevond  thereaeh 
of  human  skill ;  and  toe  resignation 
and  serenity  wiUi  which  he  contem- 
plates the  tennination  of  a  life  so  r^ 
oently  endeared  to  him,  axe  truly  ad« 
nnrable.  All  his  toxieties  seem  to  ro- 
speet  his  wife ;  and  now  that  she  is 
OMisigned  to  the  arms  of  that  parent 
from  whom  he  has  so  long  estranged 
her,  he  appears  to  have  no  deare  to 
ffoiong  an  existence  which  he  thinks 
might  interfere  with  the  devotion  of 
her  fiitare  life  to  filial  duty. 

As  for  my  frir  vision  of  Coviglieio, 
tihe  glimpses  I  have  since  had  of  her, 
hnve  been  little  less  hurried  and  un- 
aatisfiictary ;  but  they  have  sufficed  to 
flbow  the  ravages  thatgrief  and  anxiety 
ean  make  on  the  loveliest  face  and 
fionn  the  world  ever  exhibited.  But 
lovely  they  are  still ;  and  doubly  in* 
tereating  to  one  who  knows  so  well 


what  has  robbed  the  dieek  of  its  losesy 
and  the  step  of  its  elasticity. 

Selwyn  sits  and  gazes  on  her,  as  if 
to  iodemnifv  him  for  months  of  pri* 
vation;  ana  when  I  compel  him  ta 
breathe  the  air,  finds  every*  other  to- 
pic of  conversation  impracticaUa. 
Such  are  the  £ucinations  of  this  inte»> 
resting  famil}r,  that  I  listen  with  an 
interest  astonishing  to  myself,  when 
I  consider  that  a  few  months  ago 
their  existence  was  unknown  to  me. 

Independently  of  the  fortunAte  manfi 
ner  in  which  my  int^ided  visit  to 
Vesuvius  unconsciously  operated  in 
bringing  about  her  reunion  with  her 
frither,  I  had,  on  the  same  eventfiol 
evening,  rather  a  more  direct,  though 
atiU  involuntary  share,  in  procuring 
for  her  a  gratification  at  any  other 
time  •  invaloable ;  and  even  nou^ 
thouffh  abscNrbed  in  more  overwhelm^ 
ing  fSeelings,  abundantly  appreciated* 

I  must  9ve  you  the  detul  of  this 
nocturnal  adventure,  the  heroine  of 
which  is  young,  fair,  and  an  English* 
woman ;  with  whom,  however,  I  am 
not  yet  in  love,  nor  likdy  so  to  be. 

I  think  I  wrote  to  you  that  Vesu- 
vius (kindlv  fulfilling  the  prognostics' 
of  the  good  folks  of  Genoa)  selected 
the  very  evening  after  our  arrival,  to 
get  up,  for  our  special  benefit,  one  of 
tiiose  respectable  minor  eruptions, 
whidi,  while  they  gratify  the  curiost* 
ty,  and  excite  Uie  admiration  of  the 
traveller,  make  no  painful  demanda 
on  his  sympathy,  for  ravaged  fields 
and  desolated  villages.  Harmless^ 
however,  as  was  the  present  ebullition 
in  these  respects,  it  was  sufficiently 
fimnidable  to  forbid,  for  several  days, 
all  approach  to  the  mountain,  the  per- 
petual explosions  and  discharge  of 
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red»hot  stones  having  proTed  nearly 
fatal  to  a  party  of  onr  headstrong 
countrymen,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
gnides,  attempted  the  ascent  No 
sooner,  howeTer,  was  it  pronounced 
consistent  with  perfect  safetv,  hy  Sal- 
Tatore,  the  experienced  '*  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  than  a  more  rational 
set  of  Englislunen,  myself  among  the 
numher,  determined  to  pass  the  night 
amid  the  horrid  magnificence  of  a 
scene,  which,  ^nd  even  hy  day, 
had,  for  some  nights  past,  tantalized 
us  from  the  windows  of  our  hotels 
with  its  dfstant  sublimity. 

Having  fixed  onr  day,  and  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements,  we  were 
not  to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose 
by  the  puny  splendours  of  San  Car- 
los, particularly  as  we  knew  it  would 
soon  again  be  illuminated  with  equal 
or  greater  brilliancy,  in  honour  of  a 
foreign  prince  shortly  expected  in 
Naples.  In  the  hope,  however,  that 
Selwyn  would  profit  by  my  absence, 
to  break  the  spell  whicn  had  so  long 
banished  him  from  the  theatre,  I  left 
him  in  high  spirits,  to  join  my  com- 
panions at  a  different  hotel.  Finding 
them,  in  consequence  of  some  misun- 
derstanding, as  I  supposed,  already  off 
for  the  mountain,  I  hastily  jumped  into 
one  of  the  light  cabriolets,  perpetually 
plying  in  the  streets  of  Naples ;  and  in 
hopes  of  overtaking  them,  desired  the 
driver  to  follow,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, on  the  road  to  Resina,  the  village 
where  guides  and  mules  are  procured 
for  the  ascent.  After  driving  rapidly 
about  a  couple  of  miles  along  the 
smooth  excellent  road  leading  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Portici,  my  ear  was 
struck  with  a  sound  resembling  faint 
groans;  but  on  mentioning: the  cir- 
cumstance to  my  driver,  and  asking 
if  he  had  also  heard  them,  he  replied 
in  the  negative, — and  after  listening 
in  vain  for  a  few  minutes,  drove  brisk- 
ly on.  During  this  momentary  halt, 
we  had  heard  a  carriage  rolling  with 
extreme  rapidity  before  us,  and  natu- 
rally concluding  it  to  contain  the  rest 
of  my  party,  we  pressed  on  to  over- 
take them.  When,  however,  we  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  vehicle  iu 

Jjuestion,  (an  open  German  barouche , 
ew  close  carriages  being  even  at  this 
season  used  here,)  we  both  perceived, 
to  our  infinite  surprise,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  very  infant  moon,  that  the 
coach-box  was  vacant,  and  Uie  horses 
proceeding  with  more  than  NeapoH* 
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tan  vdoeity,  entively  of  their  own  ae- 
cord.  Our  next  anxiety  was  the. psa- 
sengers,  whose  feelings,  if  females 
especially,  were  not  to  be  envied ;  and 
peroeiring  that  the  ^eed  with  whidb 
we  followed,  had  the  usual  ctfeet  of 
accelerating  the  pace  of  the  runaway 
steeds,  I  desired  my  driver  suddenly 
to  pull  up  his  horses,  hoping  that  tte 
emphatic  exclamation  with  whidi  the 
action  is  here  usually  accompanied, 
might  have  a  corresponding  influence 
on  the  well-trained  pair  of  hacks  be* 
fore  us.  My  manoeuvre  sueceeded— 
they  stopped  also;  and  dispatohing 
my  driver  to  stand  at  their  heads,  and 
extricato  from  among  their  feet  the 
dangling  reins,  I  drew  up  alongside 
of  the  caleche,  and  found  to  my  hor- 
ror, its  sole  inmate  an  interesting 
Joung  lady,  who,  in  excess  of  terror, 
ad  slid  from  the  seat  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  where  she  lay  more 
than  half  insensible.  A  flask  of  good 
wine,  which  Selwyn  had  insisted  on 
my  taking  as  an  antidote  to  the  night 
air  on  the  mountain,  afforded  a  sea* 
sonahle  cordial ;  and  no  sooner  did  die 
fair  damsel  open  her  eyes,  than,  after 
thanking  me  warmly  for  my  most  un- 
romantie  and  unperilous  share  in  her 
rescue,  she  eagerly  inquired  for  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  her  companions  im 
danger;  the  former  of  whom  had 
jumped  out  immediately  on  perceiring 
the  absence  of  the  coachman,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  stopping  the  horses,  while 
the  latter,  in  an  agony  of  conjugal 
anxiety,  had  taken  the  same  rash  met^ 
sure  (rendered  easier  in  fore^^n  car- 
riages from  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  steps,  which  are  affixed  to  thsm), 
happily  without  sustaining  injury 
from  me  wheels. 

Just  as  I  was  desiring  my  fellow  to 
mount  the  box,  and  turn  the  vehide 
in  search  of  its  stray  inmates,  another 
carriage  drove  up  behind  us,  from 
whence  sounds  of  eager  and  joyful 
recognition  soon  issued.  In  addition 
to  my  own  friends,  it  contained  the 
young  couple  they  had  picked  up; 
who  described  their  utuation,  while 
successively  left  on  the  road,  ignorant 
of  each  other's  fate,  in  very  lively  and 
natural  colours,  and  whose  joy  on 
finding  their  dear  Helen  safe,  seemed 
little  inferior  to  that  they  had  previ- 
ously experienced  on  meeting  eadi 
other. 

As  the  spirits  of  this  amiable  party 
were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  for 
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4Btnt  cwBrtion  of  tiM  Moeitty  tnd  •8Jni<" 
nwiiitj  leqaiied  imniediate  attentwn 
to  the  state  of  the  poor  guiferiDg 
eouhman,  (whoie  groans  I  had  doubu 
las  heard,)  I  had  of  conne  lelinqiuih* 
ed  m^  own  share  in  the  prqjected  ex- 
pedition for  that  evening,  before  my 
ynarj  small  self-denial  in  so  doing  was 
more  than  rewarded,  by  the  introduo- 
tkm  of  the  fair  damsel  I  had  so  sin- 
gularfy  stumbled  on,  aa  the  identical 
liiss'  WiUong^by,  a  meeting  with 
whom  would,  I  knew,  be  a  cordial  to 
poor  Selwyn's  hear^  and  through 
trhom  I  hoped  ^though  vainly)  to 
proeore  intelligence  of  his  daughter. 
All  the  information  Miss  Willoughby 
posBCoscd  was  contained  in  a  letter 
lately  forwarded  to  her  from  England, 
and  dated  at  Verona  many  months 
before* 

I  was  now  in  turn  introduced  to 
her  pleasing  eompanions,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Sydner,  and  so  cordiall]r  pressed  to 
take  tiie  remaining  seat  in  their  car- 
riage, and  conclude  this  erentftd  even- 
ing at  their  lodgings,  that  I  gladly 
eomplied;  sending  on  my  cabriolet 
to  pick  up  the  coadiman,  whose  habi- 
tual intmdcation,  a  very  rare  vice 
among  Italians,  threatens  to  render  the 
fracture  of  his  limb  more  dangerous 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  giving  Miss  Willoughby  much 
iaftrmation  respecting  her  dear  Mr 
Sdwyn,  and  hearing  from  her  a  thou- 
sand particulars  calculated  to  raise 
him  if  possible,  still  higher  in  my 
esteem ;  w<!  spoke  of  the  dear  fugi- 
tive till  tears  ran  down  her  fair  friend's 
cheek.  Little  did  we  think  what  an 
oideal  she  was  at  that  very  moment 
enduring,  or  wbat  a  sober  certainty  of 
vraking  bliss  iwaited  us  all  on  the 
morrow !  Sdwyn,  I  believe,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  joy  would  have  sent  for  me 
ia  the  night,  had  he  not  concluded  me 
on  the  mountain.  On  my  appearance  as 
usual,  at  his  breakfast-table,  he  rush- 
ed into  my  arms,  and  announced  his 
happiness,  with  those  tears,  which, 
when  genuine  and  heartfelt,  seldom 
fail  to  be  its  attendants. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Wil- 
loughby and  ber  friend  was  most  af- 
£Bctiog  ;  but  they  are  again  separated, 
tiiere  not  being  accommodation  in  the 
houae  at  Puzauoli  for  the  former,  and 
tile  latter  of  course  dedicating  every 
moment  to  attendance  on  her  husband. 
The  removal  of  the  interesting  inva- 
lid took  place  yestccdsy ;  we  were  na^ 
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a  little  anxious  about  the  fatigue  at- 
tendant on  it,  in  his  weak  statd,  and  I 
had  suggested  the  idea  of  procuring 
from  Resins  a  litter,  and  a  band  of 
the  bearers  frequently  employed  in 
carrying  ladies  up  Vesuvius;  when 
the  Lassaroni  of  the  quarter  hearing 
of  it,  came  and  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices in  transporting  their  sick  coun- 
tryman—which were  of  course  thank- 
fully accepted.  We  fixed  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  idle  en-' 
rioaity.  The  weather  was  magnificent; 
the  waves  of  the  bay  glitteKd  in  the 
sunbesms,  and  the  islands  glowed  like 
gems  on  its  surface.  -  The  invalid,  so 
Jong  confined  to  a  sick-room,  cast  a 
delighted  but  bewildered  glanoearound 
him,  and  felt  the  freshness  of  the  ge- 
nial breeze  almost  overpowering. 

TheLazzaroni  had  constructed  their 
litter  with  much  ingenuity,  and  over- 
diadowed  it  with  odoriferous  boughs 
of  the  lime  and  walnut  just  bursting 
into  full  foliage ;  and  our  procession, 
as  it  defiled  from  the  Chiaija,  had 
something  of  a  festal  air,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  exhausted  frame  and 
approaching  dissolution  of  its  object. 
Elsewhere  Ihe  contrast  would  have 
been  striking  indeed ;  but  here,  death 
is  forced  into  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  pageantry  and  decoration,  aiKl 
often  since  my  arrival  had  I  seen  die 
shrunk  and  pallid  features  of  youth, 
still  idlj  encurded  with  rosy  wreaths, 
and  ghttering  with  jewels,  borne  in 
open  day  among  thoughtless  crowds, 
who  scarcely  gazed  on  the  familiar  vi- 
sitation. 

Constance  and  I  walked  beside  the 
litter,  while  Mr  Selwyn  and  the  phy- 
sician slowly  foflowed  in  an  open  car- 
riage, stored  with  comforts  and  cordi- 
als for  the  invalid  on  his  arrival.  I 
am  as  little  superstitious  as  any  one, 
but  I  confess  to  you,  Fanny,  that  when 
we  reached  the  erotto  or  Pausilippo, 
at  all  times  so  mum  resembling  Dante's 
description  of  the  Gates  of  Hell,  I  too 
'<  left  hope  behind  me."  There  was 
something  ominously  funereal  now  in 
the  character  of  our  procession  as  it 
glided  through  the  grisly  vault,  by 
the  light  of  a  fe;w  dying  lamps,  while 
die  hollow  arch  resounded  with  the 
morning  litanies  of  the  women  we  met 

Sing  to  early  mass,  who  looked,  as 
ey  stood  up  to  let  us  pass,  like  a  file 
of  sheeted  spectres.    I  felt  very  un- 
comfortable, and  anxiously  awaited  the 
return  of  more  light  to  ascertain  the- 
SN 
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efftct  of  80  Btriklng  a  scene  on  thft 
Aerres  of  ihe  poor  patient.  Conatance» 
at  her  &ther'8  reqneat,  had  got  nito 
the  carriage,  and  as  I  bentorer  LudD« 
ttei^  when  the  cheerfnl  glimne  of  day 
hi^n  once  more  to  foretell  the  temi« 
nation  of  oar  Cimmerian  pilnimage^ 
he  took  my  hand,  and  «aid  with  a  sweet 
nnile,  "Mr  Hampden^  not  all  the 
oonsolationa  of  our  blessed  religion^  or 
the  soothing  counsels  of  its  benevolent 
ministers,  conld  as  efibetually  havB 
prepared  me  fbr  the  short  hut  gloomy 


breathe  his  last  nnnMleitBd  by  the  tttii 
moil  of  the  busy  world,  alid  wiU«Iee|» 
in  peace  in  the  placid  cemctsry  of  the 
adjoining  convent,  iastaad  of  bdiif 
thtown  (as  would  have  been  his  laio 
had  he  awdat  Naples  an  obseue  a^ 
namdess  stranger,)  into  one  of  thest 
kathaome  receptsdes  of  wbolessle 
mortality  whidi  there  daily  yawn  for 
tiieir  complement  of  victims.  This 
idea  had  long  hanntcd  Constance's 
mind,  and  the  purchase  of  a  mora  si^ 
ered  grave  was  among  the  deareat  obp 


passage  before  me,  as  this  symbolical    jects  of  her  hntnc  sacrifioeu 


jonmey.  The  valley  may  have  been 
dark  and  fearful,  but  we  have  been 
dheered  on  our  way  by  songs  of  thanks* 
giting;  and  the  ray  of  hope  which  ne- 
ver quite  deserted  us,  will,  ers  long, 
be  swallowed  up  in  yonder  brilliant 
flood  of  sunshine."  As  he  spoke,  we 
emerged  from  these  shades  of  death 
hito  the  Eden  beyond,  and  as  the    long  overwhelmed  serspeum,  and  along 


Through  the  interest  of  the  benevo^ 
lent  physician,  I  have  obtained  kdU 
ging  at  the  convent  abovemeBtkoed ; 
and,  at  Constance's  earnest  entrea^,  I 
withdraw  Selvryn  as  modi  as  posnbla 
from  the  sad  soene  within  doors,  to 
wander  with  me  in  the  shrub-taii^U 
amphitheatre,  in  the  sea*woni  and 


bright  morning  sun  beamed  asain  on 
his  pale  futures,  they  were  lighted  up 
by  a  smile  not  of  this  worid.  "  You 
will  tell  this  to  Constance,"  said  he ; 
^  by  and  by;  when  all  is  over,  it  vnll 
do  her  good." 

We  arrived  at  the  good  physician's 
honse,  deligbtfiiHy  aitoated  on  an  emi« 
nence  overuK^ng  die  classic  shores  of 
Baitt ;  and  here  Lndovisi  will  at  least 


a  shore  where  there  is  food  for  nediit 
totion  ''  even  to  madness*"  I  will  no 
longer  detain  this  letter ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  inevitable  hour  is  over,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  administer  to  the  sad  sns^ 
vtvors  the  powerful  cordial  of  a  visit 
to  Rome.  How  thankful  I  am  that  it 
remains  yet  untasted  by  both  I  Adie% 

Youn  ever, 

W.  H.  . 


The  Saks  to  the  Same. 


Rome,  April. 

My  hurried  note  f^om  Naples  by 

H announced  to  you  the  peaceful 

departure  of  poor  Ludevisi,  who  slum- 
bered away  under  the  nuldest  and  least 
appalling  form  ever  assumed  by  his 
insidious  disease.  A  message  A'om 
Constance,  through  Miss  Willoughby, 
(who  instantly  joined  her  friend)  con- 
signed to  me  the  care  of  her  dear  fa« 
ther  for  those  few  first  davs  of  speech- 
less sorrow,  during  which  she  was  to 
gather,  from  the  chastened  indulgence 
of  natural  grief,  the  materials  of  fu- 
ture strength  and  resignation. 

The  funoal  arrangements,  fVom  dif- 
ference of  form,  n  will  not  call  it 
faitht  for  our  frienas  was  real  Christ- 
ianity,) devolved  on  bis  kind  host,  and 
the  good  fathers  of  the  convent,  one 
of  whom  had  daily  visited  him  dnring- 
his  stay  at  Puzxuoli  ;  and  ttie  preju- 
dice wnich  forbade  the  pretence  of  his 
heretic  wife  and  friends,  whUetheliit 


mysteries  of  an  exclusive  religioii  eonu 
sofed  the  living,  no  longer  inteitoai 
to  prevent  our  joining  in  theobse^mctf  . 
of  the  dead.  Sdwyn  aihd  I  went  to- 
gether, to  hear  the  always  aflMng 
ftineral  service  in  the  convent  chwrdi ; 
and  from  behind  a  masay  pilkr  in  tbr 
darkest  recess  of  the  dimly^l%hted 
aisle,  diere  issued  stifled  sobs,  which 
spoke  of  female  sorrow.  I  was  glad  to 
And  it  so ;  for  there  is  a  aaneticy  in 
these  last  duties  whidi  robs  grief  ^i 
its  btttemess,  and  the  requiem,  to  one^ 
whose  every  soul  is  music,  must  harve 
been  pecuharly  soothing 

After  a  few  sad  days,  when,  Ifte 
the  families  of  Israd  mentioned  in 
sacred  writ,  ''each  mooned  apMt,'^ 
we  met,-  and  I  <»nnot  teH  yoa  toe  d!^ 
ftsx  produced  on  my  toind  by  dto- 
oontrast  betweeki  the  voodlfnl-  fbatmes 
and  dander  form  or  Cmatanoe  with 
her  wMow'^  hattt,  and  die  pafeaeMsd 
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miuem  of  a  cNmMeiiaDea  whidi  eookl  fib»  Konh  thvoogh  4he  comptnthrely 

ytt  met  with  a  fiuiit  smile  kcr  iktlier^  maSnitaettdDg  wattes  ef  St  Peter'a  pa^ 

and  her  ftther**  frkitA  tnmovy,  as  tbe  entnuice  by  die  lone 

•  SheisyeallyBkeabeibffef  anoAer  gateefStJobnLatemi  transcends  ih^ 

world,  beftre  whom  I  find  myself  eommon-pkoe  thoneh  imposing  oW 

tieadinff  softly^  and  Watching  every  jocu  ef  tile  Porto  ddf  Fbpolo,  and  the 

fttm  of  ner  mild  eve^  to  discover  how  dlstsacting  bottle  of  tlie  Cotsoi,  As  we 

f  can  execate  her  Miests  by  being  of  drore  under  the  massy  pwtal,  and  our 

nee  to  her  flither.   This,  I  flatlermyw>  weudemg  eyes  vested  o»  the  piodi* 

self,  I  hsTe  been^  by  inducing  him  to  gious  marble  piles  of  the   Latsran 

make  frequent  excursions^  in  whidi  church  and  palace,  presiding  orer  so* 

at  length    his  erident  reluctance  to  Mtude  to  which  that  of  Nature  it  as. 

leare  her,  brought  hit  angel  daughter  nothing,  wonder  at  a  mutation  so 

to  join*      She  had  pleaded  for  one  storange  was  checked  by  the  yet  more 

month's  stay  at  PussuoH,  and  when  it  impressive  spectacle  of  the  proud  obe- 

oonduded,  we  all  made,  in  the  strictest  Hric  of  the  Pharae^  left  a  eUent  but  elo- 

SiiTacy,  a  pilgrimage  to  Psstum  snd  qucnt  beacon  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide 

Ompeii,  wnere  the  tombs  and  tern-  of  greatness  which  waited  it  to  that 

pies  of  nameless  generations  rebuke  distant  shore. 

Ao  seMshnees  of  private  sorrow  into  The  postilons,  by  my  directions^ 

insigniflcanoew  Tlfese  visits  revived  m  carried  us  by  the  not  very  cireuitona 

Sdwyn'Wmindtheclsssicaid6ur,whidr  route  of  the  Forum,  to  the  part  ef 

1  joyrally  hailed;  and  the  first  symp«  the  town  where  Selwyn  was  provided 

toaae  of  which  made  the  duteous  Con-  with  lodgtegs,  and  we  thus  eiMoyed 

stanoo  herself  pv^pose  the  removal  to  the  lare  ad^nrntage  of  seeiiig,  £&  the 

Rome.    Sveiy.step  of  that  ddjghtful  irst  time,  by  moonlight,  the  then  iav 

journey  heightenea  the  feeling  to  en*  more  striking  ruins  of  tiie  Coliseum, 

diuaksm ;  and  I  shall  mvsdf  ever  The  oflbet  of  night  on-  the  lone  niag« 

tiMBk  4he  circumstances  wnich  made  niAcence   and  desolate  grandeur  of 

me  petferm  from,  the  South  fikn  long  thia  auarter  of  Rome,  may  be  conoei-* 

anticipated  pilgrimage.  ved,  but  cannot  be  described.    The 

Frosn  the  £licioua  gardens  of  the  squalid  poverty,  the  vulgar  wretched- 

Fotmiaa  Vi&i,  and  the  shapeless  mo-  ness,  wnich  contrasts   so  punfuiiy 

■aaMUt  which  commemorates  die  fsll  with  the  finer  feelings  during  the 

of  its  ekiquent  matter,  begins  one  halo  busy  hours  of  the  day,  are  forgotten^ 

0i  bright  reminisoenoes.   Virgil's  glo-  tnd  die  lesst  gifted* man  may  feel,  or 

rious  worid  of  fiction  Keo  iSong  the  fancy  that  he  feels,  what  Bynm  alone 

slMfu  ef  that  enchanted  sea,  where  coold  write,  and  what  Heaven  forbid 

(Circe's  reign  has  not,  alas  l-jet  termi-  I  should  attempt. 

■Btid;  while,  aa  you  glideatong  the  Selwyn  is  pleasantly  seMled  on  a 

Afpiaa  Way,  the  monumenia  of  the  healthful  md  commanding  situation^ 

Heartil  and  the  Villa  of  Pompey  at-  a  little  detached  from  the  mass  of  our 

teM  the  raaMty  of  Romau  virtue  and  gregarious  countrymen,  and   oontC" 

Roinaa   greatness.     The  ever-green  quently  at  more  liberty  to  pursue, 

aluidea  of  Gastel  Gandol^  seem  meet  vrith  his  interesting  daughter.  Miss 

ratseals  fixr  the  verv  genios  of  my  the*  WUlougtby,  and  myself,  those  inex« 

kgfy  ;'  the  lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano  pretsibly  ddidous  rambles  within  and 

indiecd  mirrors  for  the  danghten  of  without  the  widls,  where  every  step  is 

Olympne;  and  it  is  imder  the  spell  marked  by  eome  new  object,  impart- 

eonjufed  up  by  such  sssociations  tnat  ing  aUtaost  the  pleasure  of  a  disco- 

YOU  tmverse  (perhaps  as  we  did  by  so-  very,  and  which,  when  the  officious 

lemn  moonlight)-  the  lone  Campagna>  garrulity  of  a  Cicerone  no  longer  mars 

heaving  with  many  a  hillock  of  green  the  enjoyment,  form,  in  my  opinion, 

dfesotetaoD,  from  which  time  has  re-  the  chief  charm  of  a  prolonged  red- 

flsoved^all  its  harshar  features>  while  denoe  in  Rome.    Thousands  have  de- 

the  vust  mined'  Aqueducts,  like  spectre  scribed;  and'  will  probably  continue  to 

atmiea  marshalled  on  the  boundleas  describe,  reganlless  of  ail  who  have 

phdn,  seem  again   menacing  Rome  gone  before  them,  tbe  feverish  excite- 

wilh  silent' and  irremediable  destruo-  ment  of  the  few  first  days  in  the 

tioti«  Such  an  approaohis  aa  infinitely  Rtemal  City,  when  we  rub  oar  eyes 

more  eonginial  to  Ae  eharadarof  tM  each  morning,  and  ask  ourselves.  Is 

^ MSobeof  Natkms"  than  that  fum  this  indeed  all  we  have  from  chihU 
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hood  fead  tnd  thought  of^  or  Is  it  a  tfacse  lofdy  ipring  monuBfii  to  joia- 
dzeam?  But  few,  I  tbiok,  have  dwelt  the  bmkfluit-uble  of  mj  mends  en 
with  sufficient  complacency  on  that  the  Quirinal,  akNig  the  deserted  and 
''  sober  certainty  oi  waking  bliss  "  grassy  lanes,  traTersing  the  onoe  most 
which  succeeds,  when  novelty  and  populous  quarter  of  Rome,  and  uuU 
wonder  give  place  to  a  de%btful  fa^  ting  with  their  rarelv- trodden  ave* 
miUarity,  ana  the  **  city  of  the  soul,"  nues,  the  majestic  pues  of  St  John 
with  its  doud  of  youthful  assoda^  Lateran,  Santa  Crooe,  and  Santa  Ma* 
tions,  becomes  a  sort  of  second  home,  ria  Maggiore,  near  which  latter  splen* 
It  is  not  till  many  a  sun  has  be^i  did  Basilica  Selwyn's  house  is  iitoa« 
seen  to  set  from  the  i?y*crowned  Pa«r  ted.  If  I  find  myself,  as  is  iirequent- 
latine ;  till  more  than  one  moon  has  ly  the  ease,  too  early,  I  stroll  forward 
risen  on  the  Coliseum ;  till  from  un-  a  little  farther,  and  lose  myself  in 
der  the  yenerable  cedars  of  Monte  wonder  amid  the  gigantic  vestiges  of 
Mario,  the  windings  of  the  Tiber  have  Diocletian's  Baths,  of  which  the  mag- 
been  fondly  traced,  beneath  the  sunny  nificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  depi 
smile  of  more  than  one  soft  April  sky ;  Angeli  (one  of  the  most  striking,  be- 
tiU  all  the  marble  wonders  of  St  Pe-  cause  least  ornamented,  places  of  Ca- 
ter's  are  become  familiar  as  one's  tholic  worship)  yet  exhibits  one  match* 
household  gods ; — that  Rome  can  be  lees  halL  This  quarter  of  the  city  af- 
loved  and  appreciated  as  she  deserves  fords  another  fruitful  source  of  amuse- 
to  be.  ment>  in  the  groups  of  peasantry  from 

Gladly  do  I  refer  ^ou  to  Eustace  the  neighbouring  villa^,  frequently 

for  churches  and  dassicalreminisoen-  assembled  here  at  this  earlv  hour, 

ees, — ^to  Forsyth  for  criticisms  on  art  whose  singular  costumes  ana  mark* 

and  lively  pictiures  of  manners,— in  ed  physiognomy  are  peculiarly  strU 

short,  to  the  thousand-and-one  tra-  king. 

veUers,  from  our  old  sagacious  friend  Mba  breakftst,  if  the  weather  is 
Misson,  (whose  rude  engravings  de-  .  un&vourable,  we  pooeed  in  the  cbv» 

l^hted  our  infancy,)  to  the  ingenious  riage,  either  to  defy  its  indemency  in 

and  correct  author  of  *'  Rome  in  the  the  ever-temperate  precincts  of  St 

Nineteenth  Century,"  for  details  which  Peter's,  or  to  forget  even  its  inconve- 

would  alike  exhaust  your  patience  and  niences  amid  the  exhaustless  wonders 

my  own.    I^t  me  rather  suppose  you  of  the  Vatican.     Travellers,  thomt^ 

well  acquainted,  as  I  know  you  are,  accused  of  exaggeration,  have,  I  thjnk, 

from  all  these  souroes,  with  whatever  failed  in  giving  adequate  idns  of  this 

exists  in  Rome  to  charm  the  senses,  superb  collection ;  the  very  immcs-i 

the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  and  sity  of  its  extent,  and  incredible  nmn* 

content  myself  with  telling  you  the  her  of  ita  rarities,  havii^  thrown  sn 

life  I  lead  among  these  marvels,  and  air  of  vagueness  and  romance  oifcr 

the  exquisite  enjoyment  which,  indivi*  their  accounts  whi<^  (I  can  at  least 

dually  and  collectively,  they  affonl  me.  say  in  my  own  case)  fail  to  picpaie 

To  begin,  then,  with  my  classical  one  for  a  scene  which,  though  formed 

domicile.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 

to  meet  with  an  old  Cambridge  friend,  spoil  of  centuries,  seems,  fh»n  ita  ma- 

who  occupies  a  villa  on  the  Palatine,  gic  freshness  and  gorgeous  magnifi* 

and  who  has  willingly  offered  me  an  cence,  indebted  for  existence  to  the 

apartment,  where  we  can  pursue  our  lamp  of  AM^'"-    I  do  not,  as  yet, 

favourite  speculations,  apart  from  the  pretend   to  a  superficial  knowledgs 

vanities  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  of  even  its  choicest  specimma;  and 

though  we  are  neither  of  us  ancnor*  months  must  be  whoUy  inadequate 


ites,  but  mix  occasionally  in  that  so-  to  embrace  a  distinct  idea  of  the 

her  style  of  gaiety  which  alone  befits  whole. 

Rome.  There  is  no  one,  however  enthuai* 

From  my  bed-room,  on  the  once  sa-  astic  in  the  arts,  who  has  not  expeii- 


cred,  but  often  polluted,  threshold  of  enced  the  fatigue  of  hours  of 

the  Cssars,  I  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  sive  wonder  and  admiration.  Nowhere 

hills  of  Tusculum  and  the  groves  of  is  this  sensation  more  oppteasive  tlum 

Tibur,  and  illumine,  with  bootless  in  the  Vatican,  where  the  demands 

splendour,  the  boundless  wastes  of  are  so  varied  aAd  incessant,  and  the 

the  Campsgna.    When  ccny  expedi-  aggregate  of  wonders  so  overwhefan* 

tion  is  in  view,  I  frequently  sttoU  in  iog.    The  mind  tunis  lorielief  fipom 
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Ab  peitetiMi  of  wt,  to  the  mofal  re-  Arir  haHowed  residenoe  in  chnrcliet 

flsetioBB  M>  abandantl^  niggnled;^  eudowed  by  and  for  ibem,  to  fonn 

We  endearoor  to  decipher,  in  the  principal  omamenta  of  the  Vatican. 

Ibatorea  of  heroea,  Dhiteyphera,  and  gallery,  sontmnded  by  all  the  gods  of 

rarcha,  traoaa  of  their  hutorical  Paganism,  we  behdd  at  St  John  La« 

acter,aonietimea,  bat  rarely,  with,  teran  that  formerly  containing  the 

doOiplete  snocen.  We  linger  over  the  ashea  of  Agrippa,  and  found  near  hia 

Budeatic  grief  of  the  elder  Agrippina,  Pantheon,  converted  into  the  Maaio« 

ana  even  when  the  moral  diuinB  on  leum  of  a  Chriatian  pontiff!    Thia 

onrajmpathy  and  admiration  are  very  aeema  at  least  a  strange  inversion  of 

inferior,  ied,  that  in  statuary  as  in  the  order  <tf  things, 
painting,  the  human  interest  of  a  por-        But  the  days  spent  amid  the  mag« 

titait  often  detains  us  ftom  brignter  nificenoe  of  public  or  private  coUeo* 

apecimena  of  ideal  beautv.  tions,  yield,  in  my  opinion,  in  inte* 

I  never  experienced  this  more  for-  rest  to  those  passea,  as  I  before  hinted 

cibly  Uian  at  Naples,  where  the  sta-r  at,  in  desultory  rambling  through  the 

tuea  of  the  Balbt,  male  and  female,  as  rural  solitudea  within  the  widls  among 

fimnd  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the  quiet  vineyards  and  lone  convents 

with  their  harsh  eommon-life  features  of  the  Cdian  and  Aventine  mounta  ; 

and  atrong  family  likeness,  excited  or  without  them,  to  the  grotto  (^ 

fwfaen  coupled  with  their  probable  I^geria,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipioa—that 

ate)  an  interest  very  superior  to  that  of  Cedlia  Metdla ;  nay,  even  amid 

of  mere  mjrthological  personages.—*  those  harmless,  or  at  best  conjectural 

Just  ao  it  la  at  Home,  where,  after  remains  which  diversify  the  undula« 

owning,  nay,  warmly  feeling,  the  A«  ting  surface  of  the  Campagna,  and 

poilo  to  be  the  very  ethereal  essence  lend  it  a  charm,  which  the  richest 

of  all  that  geniua  ever  conceived,  or  cultivation  and  most  smiling  popula-* 

ftney  vietored,  we  return  to  sigh  over  tion  would  seek  in  vain  to  supply. 

the  Gladiator,  and  gaxe  on  suffering  Even  the  comparatively  plebeian  and 

mortality^  with  a  tender  sympathy,  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  town, 

neither  yielded  to,  nor  called  foith  by,  are  not  without  their  charma  when 

the  triumphs  of  resistless  dirinity.  traversed  with  untrammelled  footateps 

The  contrasts  at  the  Vatican,  be-  and  a  fancy  ever  roaming  in  quest  of 
twtea  the  apparent  fhigilitv  of  aome  ennobling  associations.  Our  favourite 
of  the  preserved  artides,  ana  their  re-  route  to  SSt  Peter's,  carries  us,  avoid- 
mote  antiquity,  ia  very  striking ;  even  ing  the  more  usual  thoroughfares, 
moae  so  than  at  Naplea,  where  the  through  the  very  fields  of  Cincinn»« 
anpematural  embalming,  which  some  tus,  past  the  site  of  Uie  bridge  of  Ho« 
of  them  received  in  their  long  unvio-  ratius  Codes,  and  far  beyond  the  ori- 
kted  aepokhre,  renders  it  less  surpri-  ginal  territoiy  of  Rome,  into  that  of 
sing.  The  waUs  of  a  chamber  in  the  tnose  enemies,  whom,  like  Hercules, 
Vatican  are  covered  with  unrolled  p»-  die  destroyed  while  yet  in  her  cradle, 
I^rri,  in  excellent  preservation,  whose  before  we  reach  the  proudeat  triumph 
very  inaignificance,(beingmoBtlv  deeds  of  modem  art,  covering  with  ita 
lefailive  to  private  property,)  wirile  it  courts  and  contiguous  palaces,  an  area 
givea  them  a  value,  aa  throwing  light  almost  exceeding  that  of  infknt  Rome, 
on  domeatic  manners,  renders  thrir  To  shrink  into  insignificance  when 
pveaervation,  amid  the  wreck  of  em-  contemplating  the  magnificence  of  Na- 
ptrea,  more  piquant  and  striking.  The  ture  and  the  works  of  God,  is  a  fed- 
Christian  inscriptions  fbund  in  the  ca-  ing  too  natural  to  exdte  painful  -hu- 


which  line  another  room,  miliation;  but  in  St  Peter's,  where 

tnmaport  us  at  once  to  the  primitive  man  crawls  like  an  insect  on  the  pave- 

agea  of  our  faith,  and  put  to  the  blush,  ment  of  his  own  stupendous  ant-hill, 

with  their  modest  dmplidty,  the  -idle  I  felt  the  contrast  of  the  sublime  and 

legends  to  which  many  of  them  have  contemptible  in  his  composition  more 

given  birth.    While  on  this  subject,  forcibly  than  I  can  express, 

we  were  a  good  deal  struck  by  a  strange  One  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the 

mutation  in  the  fate  of  sepulchral  mo«  puny  bdngs,  who  under  its  lofty  vault 

numenta,  presented  to  our  eyes  in  the  shrink  into  pigmies,  had  skill  to  oon« 

coarse  of  one  day.    While  the  two  trive,  or  boldness  to  execute,  so  sto<* 

sarcophaffi  of  a  Christian  empress  and  pendous  a  fabric,  whidi  yet  is  flni4h<* 

her  dtaognter  have  been  brought  from  ed  in  every  minute  particular  ~^^^ 
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gNl^iit  magnificeiice  of  the  bidi  al* 
tK[,  (uBder  whick  icst  the  isnee  of 
Ihe  ApwUe,)  with  ito  gf«eefiil  canopy, 
and  wreathed  uillara  of  gilt  faronse, 
and  iti  IIS  goldeii  lamps  pcrpetaally 
bonung^  the  ttraiiied  eje  can  acanely 
embrace  the  ctiazy  heignt  of  the  aerial 
dome,  lined  to  tka  Bdinmit  with  rich 
HMNHdoi,  tba.coloisal  figures  on  which, 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  are  diminished 
ta  less  than  natural  size, 
-  Access  is  at  present  denied  to  the 
adf  enturouB  persons  who  wish  to  as* 
dnid  to  the  cross,  In  consequence  of 
the  firolio  of  some  yonng  Engli^  na^ 
Tftl  officers,  who  gave  unintentional: 
offenoe  by  twisting  a  blue  flag  rqund 
i(.  The  lines  I  stod  you,  written  by 
(tae  of  the  psjty,  will  smply  irindicate 
them  fram'the  ehaige  of  intenlioull 
ilnpiety. 

So !  where  the  HtiDted  ^ross  attempts  the 
skies. 

The  British  blue  aloft  exulting  flies ; 

There  plante4  by  a  roving  sailor  band, 

In  votive  honour  to  their  native  land ; 

The  noblest  height,  where  stainless  Bri- 
tbh  blue. 

On  land  or  ocean,  e*er  exulting  flew  \ 

An  emblem  yet,  with  pious  faith  com- 
bined, 

Of  azure  Hope,  that  cheers  redeemM 
mankind. 

And,  striding  o'er  the  vast  abyss  beneath. 

Soars  beyond  space,  and  triumphs  over 
Death. 

.  S(  Peter's^  though  indeed  the  onlv 
**■  temple  made  with  hands"  which 
aeeips  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  the 
Arohitect  of  the  Universe,  (did  He 
judge  M  nian  judges,  and  estimate 
the  offering  either  by  its  original  oosV 
linesB  or  its  present  splendour,)  is  pei'^ 
haps^  from  those  irery  drcumstanoeSjt, 
not  a  shrine  the  most  favourable  to 
r^  and  heartfelt  devotion.  This  in, 
JCome  must  be  sought,  and  I  believe 
often  found,  in  obscure  and  little  fre^ 
quented  chapels,  and  has  always  struck 
mjB  as  peculiarly  edifying  in  9  s^nall 
church  in  our  own  neighbourhood^ 
whichj  from  the  exquisite  music  i^ 
affordsy  forms  a  frequent  t^rminalioii 


have  carried  Oil  dajrwid  nig^t,  daring 
loany  oenturiei^  in  hMHwr  «f  the  mp^ 
powd  preaeaoa  of  the  SaTionr,  «  fm^ 
fcUoi  odor^imy  whenw  their  ooBTettl 
has  asaumed  ita  title. 

When  the  hour  for  tobwco  and 
tbcwr  puerile  oeNmostci  la  over^^whai 
no  cold  and  often  irravcveBt  prioat 
mutters  hie  prsacrihed  fewnult^  aid 
no  little  ofllcjating  boya  giir^  wiA 
their  ceoscfs  a  pagan  au>  la  a  Chriali* 
ian  rite-*-when  the  lighted  alttf  ,  with 
what  even  the  Pvotestttit  oaa  letwa 
aa  «  sacred  symbol,  alwiei^ya  ftr  Te- 
neration,  and  the  he*Tealy  voicea  of 
Ac  concealed  n«n<^  who  relieve  each 
Qibher  unomsipgly  in  their  harmonic 
ous  atrainii>  attune  erery  feeHyag  niM 
^  praise  aiid  preyer,  it  is  dd^tful 
to  see  tbe  scan^  area  of  the  Uttle 
eburoh  indisawiiiaiel^  filled  with  ap« 
parently  devout  worahipnm  of  eveiy 

Eosaible  denomination^  hneelin^  aidia 
y  side,  withoat  the  alighleat  diatnie<» 
tiona  of  raaka,  froin  the  caidisal» 
whose  purple,  equipage  awaita  him  ai 
the  door,  10  the  naaehanict  who  hit 
Acre  depoaited  the  implesMmts  of  hli 
daily  lalMun  Were  I  to  e«ihnw»  GaM 
^oliciam,  (which  HesselL  aver^)  il 
would  not  be  under  the  goi|[;eaM  iw 
of  8t  PeterX  where  e?frytlung  sfesks 
to  the  senses  and  Mt  w  heart;  bnl 
in  the  UtUe  chapel  of  thiadffoted  aSai* 
te^hood-<— - 

Apropos  of  jt^nz.'r^ln  the  ceHMs 
of  our  walks  we  seldom  go  ftr  wkhiB 
the  town,  without  finding,  the  dnon 
ofoneofihestilliinnumersUeebiuKhaB 
aftrewed  with  box  bnuichee^  and  othai 
green  bougb0>  theusual  token  of  ajiflir 
xiofie  within.  We  have  only  to  nwh 
aside  the  pbndtfoua  ouxtain,  wVidh 
l^rma  the  sole  barrier  of  an  Itidian 
ehurch,  to  eoijoy  the  esquifiifee  mne 
and  splendid  pageant  ekfaer  of  the 
high  masa  of  some  pa/tron  aaint*  sr 
the  obsequka  of  aome  diatinguished 
personage,  or,  as  ba|»pened  to  ua  only 
two  d/iya  ago,  the  still  more  lateMsl* 
jpig  ceffemooy  of  the  profesaian,  not  of 
one,  but  two  young  novices ;  a  apeoi 
tack  which,  while  it  derived  univnal 
interest  from  the  extreme  youth  of  the 


oi^  our  rambles  towards  th^  hour  of    iwo  sister  viotima,  (daughtoa  of  a 


^espera.  It  is  attached  to  a  convent 
of  npns,  who,  though  chiefly  o^  noUe 
fsmilies,  profess  the  greatest  austerity 
oj^any  now  remainiDg  in  Bpme ;  ap4 
having  obtain^  tbe  priyil^e  of  pexper 
l|9aJllY  expoi^ing  th/e  Host  in  1^  qtqi^ 


Prot^tant  artist,  made  proaelytea  to 
Catholicism,  aince  his  death,  by  the 
aodve  seal  of  some  Roman  kdleB  of 
rank,)  was  at  &e  sioae  time  rendered 
less  painful  by  thdr  evident  cheetfnU 
o»s»  and  thfiJiAoidedgCkof  their  olfaefc 


Mifd 
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MW  deititiite  eolidltidiL  The  mii»« 
'ries  of  trapordoned  fbrnales  in  Italy 
tre  to  gremt,  and  keenly  felt^  that  lb 
girla  of  mididling  rank  an  aaylom  in 

ft  eonvent  is  an  olj^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  *>^ 
toit  deaife;  and  Miaa  WiUoughby 
tod  her  Mend,  who  have  obtained 
i^ennlfldon  to  S^t  aererid  convenM^ 
nave  oonyeraed  thete  with  many  eager 
aapiranta  after  so  enviable  a  retreat 
<hMn  the  hardahipa  of  life.  The  elder 
nuns  they  found  chiefly  children  of  a 
largergrowth,  as  hanpy  with  the  toya 
afl£rded  by  their  cell  and  gatden,  as 
they  eoola  probably  ever  have  been 
witn  the  more  noisy  vanities  of  the 
teorao  and  card-table. 
'    We  have  ^ost  retnnied  Arom  pass- 
ing some  delidous  days  at  Tivoli  and 
Frascati ;  both  of  which  have  fully 
mainteined  the  charm  of  their  classi- 
cal character.    There  is  in  the  rural 
noenerr  of  Italy#  a  something  which 
the  onm  superior  beauty  of  other 
covntries  cannot  boast:  a  nameless 
elegance,  arising  partly  from  its  being 
frequency  iatersperaed  with  miotic 
rains ;  and  even  when  such  accompa- 
nimenlB  do  not  dignifv  the  landmpei 
by  an  absence  of  vulgar  rusticity  in 
tae  very  commonest  buildings,  and  by 
the  Mineidenee  of  every  ftstoie  win 
lh4Me  works  of  die  first  masters^  whldi 
we  have  been  aoonsloased  to  oentem* 
plate  with  atoiratkm. 

In  going  «o  Tivoli  we  %nent  move 
lii|»lMtf  a  Ar^,  and  might  nave  spent 
mrnxf  whole  ones^  in  expioving  the 
inaaieiife  vestkes  of  Adrian's  splendid 
vflla;  one  of  t&iae  lavish  exueuditmes 
of  art,  magnifioeuoe,  and  wenth,  which 
seem  oAen  marked  by  Fate  for  pew 
liaily  ephemeral  duration,  and  which 
aoarae  leave  a  distinct  trace  behind 
Iheaa. 

WiAeai  entering:  into  the  antiqna^ 
jrian  diseusaioiM  as  to  the  nrobable  de»« 

tinatian  of  every  individuai  oart  6f  wild  spring  Bowers,  Which  it  wonld 
Aia  vast  foondlilff  hoipitai  nr  the  pwale  the  niggaid  ffarien  of  tiw 
diviaMes  and  svsteus  or  religion  and  north  io  rival  at  mi£mmmer.  Hie 
l^floscnhy  of  tfl  the  varitMm  legioaa  eerdial  civility  and  mde  hospltalily 
viiiied  by  its  migratory  founder  ;8af^  of  a  vetyprimidve  abbess,  detained 
flee  it,  tnat  for  the  nurpoees  e(  ^  ns  here  a  dfay  longer,  and  I  have  not 
travelkr  and  the  artist,  its  gigantic  anywhere  seenr,  in  greater  perfectfony 
.foi^  have  assmned  ftom  graauid  de^  the  genuine  siamlieity  q£  tne  Ilaihtnr 
atj,  and  the  invasion  of  a  wiidemeea  oharacter.  The  diildren,  by  the  doaa 
ea  ahrubs  and  sweets,  the  iaost  pic*  <rf.  the  second  day,  hadbeoomeftoniBar 
tnresque  aspect  hnaginabfe,  and  a&»  enough  to  show  us,  in  confidence,  the 
fold  abnost  as  inexhsastible  a  study  piles  of  savory  viands  (many  of  them 
for  the  pencil,  as  their  long  buried  already  dressed)  which  were  to  eom*' 
tmnnrea  of  statnaiy  have  toaished  pensate  for  the  present  rigorous  aibsti« 
tothe  cfaiseL  .   neace  of  Lcnt>  when  joyona  EasUr 
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.    11v«A,withitsnikerMeotivewoads 
and  romantic  hills,  needs  not  the  aid 
of  memory  to  be  beatitilul ;  but  nu- 
der.the  magical  influence  of  not  one, 
but  a  constellation  of  btighi  names^ 
its  beauty  kcquitert  a  highet  and  motfe 
bewitching  charm*    The  cascade,  or 
rather  cluster  of  waterfaUs  Which  en- 
liven the  BCtoe,  mnrmur  the  mate 
melodiously  for  having  delighted  tUe 
ear  of  Horace  and  Siceenas;  and 
when,  before  the  villa  of  the  latter, 
(now  converted- into  an  iron-fotnlicby,) 
we  enjoyed  on  a  low  stone-behdi  the 
soft  rays  of  the  vernal  snn,  they  de- 
rived additional  brilliancy  from  the 
play  of  fancy,  and  flow  of  soul,  which 
may  have  animated  many  a  colloquy 
of  master  spirits  on  this  favoured  spob 
Whether  our  expectations  had  Yseeiti 
tnofe  excited  at  Tivoli  than  at  Fras» 
cati  I  know  not ;  but  we  enjoyed  more 
unmixed  gratification  from  our  visit 
to  Tusculum,  than  fiom  that  to  Ti- 
bur.    There  was  something  truly  ex-* 
hilarating  in  the  steep  ascent  to  the 
site  of  ancient  Tusculum,  through 
the  ground  of  modem  villas,  whose 
ibmnl  shades  and  neglected  splendour 
only  served  to  set  off*  the  wild  charms 
of  the  diiiibi*glre#tt  theatre,  honoured 
to  often  with  the  presence  of  Ciceat&, 
and  the  remains  of  What  has  been 
eaUed  his  villa  oh  this  comihanding 
tninefice.    The  waUc,  from  ihehee  to 
the  other  spot  Which  claims  thai  il* 
hisCriouS  name,  at  the  sweet  seqnes*  . 
tared  meaaatery  ef  GioMo  Fanati, 
and  the  situation  ef  the  hitter,  weia  so 
deiigbtfiil^  that  I  incUned^  withoat 
My  invastigating  the  evidcnoe  on 
cither  side,  to  decide  in  its  ihvovr,  or 
rather,  like  a  child,  when  hard  proas  > 
ed,  to  award  the  palas  to  bodi«    An<4 
ether  enchanting  walk  through  shady 
lanea,  farooghli  us  back  to  the  town  of 
Fiaaeati,  loaded   wiAi   boaqnets  o£ 
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sho«ld  remove  the  interdict  That 
busy  period  in  Rome  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  i we  returned  to. en- 
counter its  fatigues/ Selwyn^  bis  age 
.renewed  b7  the  genial  atmosphere 
be  has  of  late  been  breathing ;  Con- 
atance  deriving,  from  his  evident  en- 
joyment, and  from  a  life  of  rational 
<K»apat}on,  hourly  improvement  in 
health  and  spirits;  and  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  and  myself  as  happy  as  such 
cheering  symptoms  in  those  we  love, 
and  her  own  bright  prospects  of  fu- 
tnre  felicity,  can  make  us. 
.  It  is  time  I  should  tell  you,  my 
4ear  Fanny,  to  save  you  the  trouble 
of  weaving  a  very  ingenious  romance, 
that  Helen  (whom  I  think  you  at  pre- 
sent design  for  me)  is  ahready  engaged 
to  a  very  amiable  young  man,  a  bro- 
ther of  her  friend  Mrs  Sydnev's,  whom 
she  met  with  at  Naples,  and  who  has 


lately  followed  her  here.  What  J 
have  seen  of  the  youns  man  I  like  ck- 
tremely;  and  I  am  cmtivating  his  ao« 

auaintance  as  assiiduously  as  I  should 
lat  of  the  intended  of  a  favourite  sis- 
ter. Helen  is  a  charming  ffirl,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  Con- 
stance; but  when  1  lose  my  heart,  it 
will  be  to  fascinations  of  another  cha- 
racter than  Chose  of  the  lively  Helen, 
whose  spirits  have  now  recovered  from 
their  temporary  depression,  and  are  at 
times  almost  too  much  fyr  the  rest  of 
our  sober  party. 

This  long  letter  wiU  swell  beyond 
all  reasonable  compass,  if  I  detain  it 
for  the  wonders  of.  the  holy  wec^— 
these  shall,  therefore,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  epistle  from 

Yours,  afi^tionately, 

W.  H. 
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WBRKBK  8  TWBMTT^FOUKTH  OF  FEBEUABT* 


•  Many  and  numberless  have  been 
the  productions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  borne  for  their 
titles  the  name  of  some  particular 
month  or  season  of  the  year.  It  may 
have  been  concluded,  therefore,  not 
only  that  suc^  titles  are  taS*,  but  that 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  the  forerunners 
of  any  composition  that  is  not  a  merere- 
faodamento  of  ideas  and  associations, 
that  have  been  dwelt  upon  a  hundred 
times  before.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  absurd  thaiv  this  decision. 
Let  a  hundred  and  fifty  poets  engage 
each  to  produce  a  poem  entitled  ''  The 
Four  Seasons,"  and  if  it  is  the  name 
only  that  they  borrow,  it  will  be  found 
that  eaeh  has  his  own  peculiar  im- 
pressions and  assoeiations,-^that  each 
rm,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  prove 
itself  a  novehy^  and  the  hundred 
and  sixtieth  author  may,  after  all, 
create  a  work  which  alone  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  With  us,  every  pe- 
riod of  the  ^esr  brings  its  own  peculiar 
and  favourite  recollection.  We  could 
spin  out  a  long  lecture  on  the  mere 
natural  phenomena  of  last  month,  on 
its  dark-mrown  woods,  weather- bleach- 
ed pastures,  and  rain-swollen  torrents 
voarinff  "  from  bank  to  brae ;"  and 
out  of  our  "  Shepherd's  Calendar" 


we  could  extract  many  an  awful  eata« 
strophe,  which  happened  "  about  this 
time"  of  year.  Moreover,  we  have 
lived  in  climates  where  Febmaiy  is 
indeed  the  commencement  of  spring, 
—where  the  zephyrs  brin^  healing 
balm  on  their  wings,— where  the  birds 
begin  their  songs  in  full  harmony,  and 
the  leaves  and  early  flowers  invest  oar 
'^  common  earth"  with  the  masie  oh 
louring  of  Hope.  Of  such  dimei^ 
too»  we  "  could  a  tale  unfold ;"  but, 
for  the  present,  we  have  other  game 
in  view ;  we  mean,  that  our  readers 
should  take  a  slight  cursory  glanoe  at 
the  ''  Twenty-fourth  of  F^ruary," 
hj  the  celebrated  Werner,  a  Btor|r 
than  which  the  mind  of  man,  m  the 
darkest  winter  nikht,  never  devised 
aught  more  hozriUe,  or,  it  may  be 
laid  by  rash  judges,  more  repulsive; 
but  true  genius  will  triumph  over  such 
petty  caiollers,  and  as  long  as  the  Ger-* 
man  language  exists,  Werner  will  be 
remembered  with  respect,  not  huUed 
^fbr  the  sake  of  this  poem  alone,  but  ot 
others,  which  are  more  translatable 
and  of  which,  ere  long,  we  shall  give 
some  account,  in  our  "  Here  Geraun* 
ice." 

We  have  said,  that  the  identical  sub* 
ject  may  be  so  treated  as  to  produce 
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«0fdlfty,  bjr  m^r  difl&yeni  mttfaors.     dflm  timet.    Svery  ilsSble  otject  in 

JMalliier,  m  his  ''  Twraty-niBth  of    the  apptlling  eoeoery— every  agoni- 

February/'  imitated  tbe  titl^  and  tke    Binf;mood  of  niind--«nd  every  dlrefol 

general  plan  of  Wemer'a  work»  and    incident— is  farced  on  the  readet^s  per- 

yet  hia  compoaition  proved  aa  intxin^ 

a&eally  i^w,  aa  if  ite  precnnor  had 

never  existed.   Wemerj  too,  might  in 

England  be  called  an  imitatorj  for  the 

marj  of  lua  play  ia  in  ita  ontlhie  diat 

of  LiOo'a  ''Fatal  Coxioaity/'  a  tra. 

cedy  of  whidi  we  are  almost  certain 

be  bad  never  seen  one  line.    In  £ict» 

tbe  atory  of  a  son  returning  as  a  atran- 

« to  the  boose  of  his  filthier  and  mo* 

mef,  who  are  in  poverty,  and  by  whom 

he  is  murdered  for  the  sake  of  hia 

wealth,  ia  to  be  fbnnd  in  many  oollee* 

tiotas  of  M  romances,  and  witn  whom 

ft  first  originated,  it  would  now  be 

very  needless  to  inauire.    That  it  has 

been  reserved  for  Werner  to  produce 

a  work  of  tremendous  and  overpower- 

ing  interest  on  this  even^  there  can 

be  no  doubt,  nor  seems  it  likely  that 

any  one  will  enter  the  listsagainat  the 

yet  aurviving  and  deathless  spirit  of 

socb  a  competitor* 

What  author,  indeed,  but  Werner, 
■  wi*ihTMiastiii*^  axden^  and  daring, 
even  to  the  verge  of  madness,— wouQ 
have  ventured  to  treat  the  subject  aa 
be  baa  done?  All  that  was  most  hoiu 
rible  and  rmlsive  in  the  story,  he 
baa  grappled  with  and  seised  upon, 
an  if  dwighting  in  assodationa  nom 
wbicfa  even  a  muidenr  bimaelf,  either 
betee  or  after  the  deed,  would  recoiL 
He  baa  ventured  to  use  low  and  gro- 
velling cxuiessions,  inddents,  too, 
dimwn  in  all  the  ghasdiness  of  truth, 
fimm  the  bumble  aphere  of  life  in 
wbicb  he  has  phced  bis  characters. 
It  ia  not  one  seene  akne  of  crime  and 
ndaery  that  suffices.  Hiere  is  a  chain 
0t  ^ttrefiil  events,  commencing  with  a 
breach  of  the  fLtih  commandment,  by 
llie  great-gnndfiither  of  the  last  vie* 
tim,  whence  a  curse  devolves  on  the 
fimfly,  that  prevsils  fnm  geneiation 
to  generation;  and  all  these  events  are 
brought  forward  in  minute  detaiL 
Bat  u  by  these  acts  of  supererogation 
in  bis  task,  Werner  almost  exposes 
himself  to  the  charge  of  madness, 
ancb  a  charge  is  amply  refuted  by  th^ 
fi^t,  that  a  web  of  closer  reasoning, 
widi  deductions  more  ripSkydonnei. 
on  principles  both  of  logic,  audita  cer-, 
tain  system  of  rieligioua  hith,  (or  of 
that  superstiCion  which  is  assumed  aa 
faith  by  the^t,)  has  not  been  exhi- 
~  ted  by  any'author  in  ancient  or  mo- 
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oeptionS'With  all  the  vividness  of  rea« 
lity,  forming  a  spell  from  which  he 
cannot  escape.— Meanwhile,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  confes^  that  these  are  not 
painfbl  impressbns,  emanating  from 
the  depraved  taste  of  a  capricious  an* 
thor,  who  wishes,  for  no  good  reasons^ 
to  ^'  harrow  up  the  soul;"  nor  is 
there  any  trickery  or  artifice  employed 
for  this  purpose.  He  is  spell-bound, 
indeed,  but  the  spells  are  those  of 
truth,  not  of  a  fantastic  unnatural 
illusion.  The  eventa  are  horrible, 
doubtless,  but  they  are  Inevitable, 
and  joined  one  to  another  by  the  ada^ 
mantine  links,  not  of  Destmy  alone, 
but  of  other  prindplea,  whicn  carry 
along  witta  them  all  the  force  of  re»- 
son  and  conviction. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  a  remote  farm^ 
bouse  in  the  wildest  district  of  ihd 
Alps.  It  is  late  at  night,  when  we  find 
the  fiormer'a  wife,  now  an  dderly  wo« 
man,  sitting  alone  in  her  chamber, 
listening  to-the^  storm  that  rages  with** 
out,  ana  anxious  for  her  husband's  re- 
turn, who  had  goneon  the  momingof 
that  day  to  the  town  of  Ldke.  Thb 
stage  represents  theinterior  of  a  Swiss 
cottage,  after  such  manner,  that  two 
rooms,  the  outer  and  inner,  are  at  once 
visible.  Intbebetterofthetwo,aseytiie 
and  a  large  knife  are'huns  against  the 
wall.  In  die  back  ground  are  a  straw 
bed  and  an  arm  chau*r— while  in  firont, 
a  lamp  is  on  the  table  at  whidi  the 
woman  sits,  and  a  small  dock,  which 
strikes  eleven.  The  whole  terrible  ac- 
tion is  over  within  one  hour  fhmi  thk 
commencement.  She  has  a  distaff  in 
her  lumd,  and  speaks  as  fi>llow8  :-^ 

Gefirmde,    Bleven  o'doek^ 
And  Conrad  notreluraed  I— Early  to-day 
He  went  from  hesos  to  Loike ;— what  If 

.  miifoitttne      ■. 
Has  on  the  road  l^'n  him?— Hark, 

the  wind 
Howls  load  and  loader  jet,  as  if  the  ileiid 
Would  rend  bis  trumpet  on  tbe  Oelbi 

diff. 
And  hiiq^  i|  wrathfnlly  at  6emmi*8  head. 
As  CoiM^  threw  the  knife  !—What  made 

laa^  sjpeak  thus  ? 
Ay— *twas  the^lim^  even  now,  in  thifc 

wild  month. 
That  Conrad's  fiither  died.   'Tialoagi^o, 
And  yet,  whene'er  the  day  ffcura,  my 

Mood 
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Rttii8C0l4agaitt»  Wlnre  canny  biulaiid 

stay? 
Fcrcbaoce,  O  God,  an  avalMiebe  ha* 

And  borne  bioi  with  it  to  aoine  dire 

abyss  i 
I  fibudder  bere  witb  cold  and  fear ;— no 

splinter 
Remains  of  ourl  ast  fire  woodland  of  bread 
No  morsel  saved.  Worse  than  alone,  I  sit 
With  Grief  and  Famine,--4read  society ! 
For  now,  tbey*?e  taken  qU — (scarce  have 

we  left 
Kren  raiment)-*tbe  bard-hearted,  credi- 

tors ! — 
Yet  never  till  this  gloomy  day  my  spirit . 
Has  been  so  £Eiint  and  woebegone; — all 

me! 
The  fifth  commandment  is  a  fearful  law, 
And  heavily  has  the  curse  been  laid  on 

OS: 
Bat  now,  I  have  no  child;  our  son,  long 

since 
Is  gone  a  wanderer  through  the  worM 

perchanee 
la  dead  too ;— would  that  lot  were  mine, 

and  thus 
Should  I  be  freed  from  hopeless  cares !— • 

But  no  !— 
^ope  shall  not  perish,— let  me  sing  again, 
Fot  sadness  and  despair  but  give  the 

arch  fiend 
A  double  power,  and  cheerful  notes  af- 
fright him. 

ISingi. 
"  And  wherefore  is  thy  sword  so  red, 
Edward,  Edward  ?" 
''  Even  now,  I  struck  a  falcon  dead, 
And  therefore  is  my  sword  so  red-^ 
Woe*8  me,  woe's  me." 

An  ugly  song,  and  has  a  foolish  end.— 

Burr — what  a  noise  !— A  knocking  at  the 
window  J — 

I  must  look  out*— for  certain  'tis  pay  hus- 
band ! 

[Goei  to  the  vnndow. 

A  screech-owl  'tis  that  elaavea  nnto  the 
lattice ; 

Even  ha  aeeks  ahaltor  from  the  perUoiu 
storm. 

And  gazes  on  me  with  bige  round  eyu. 
Begone  !— 

He  moves  away,  and  screams  as  if  to  say 

«*  Come  with  me  !'*— Then  should  I  be 
freed! 

The  owlflb. 
We're  told,  know  where  and  when  there 

are  dead  bodies, 
And  I  belongroore  to  thedead  than  living; 
Tills  terror  never  will  release  me  now, 
'Tts  aU  so. ghastly  'mid  these  changeless 

glaciers, 


And  this  old  house  it  so  remMes* 

milea 
Aromid  there  dwell*  no  ftunily  but  ouiv  { 
For  when  the  whiter  oooies^  all  ma^ 

grate, 
And  only  we,  as  if  the  Alpine  Lemmcn 
Had  fetter'd  us,  are  here,  and  I  bmrebeaa 
This  long  dark  day  a  aoiitary  captivn. 
Another  song^^^e  time  mngt  be  bo* 

gulled. 

'*  And  if  tlie  husbandman  be  ppor» 

What  then,  he  rul^  his  plough ; 

And  if  his  coat  be  rough,  yet  aura 

He  still  has  clothes  enow ! ' 

A  cap  on  his  head, 

With  feather  so  red, 

A.  jerkin  with  ribbons  all  gay ; 

He  bean^  it  is  true,  no  title  of  Loid, 

Nor  dineahe  with  marchpane  and  ven'-» 

son  on  board--* 
Black  bread  Is  his  fare  every  day." 

Good  Heaven !  was  this  not  even  the  self* 

same  tune 
Hiat  Conrad  whistled,  when  he  sharp'd 

the  scythe  ? 
Who  knocks  again  so  lond  ?  -Hah— 'tif 
my  hnsband ! 
Here  Conrad  enters,  his  dresa  eo- 
Tered  with  anow,  a  large  crooked  sticlc 
in  one  hand,  and  a  luitem  with  the 
light  exp  ing  in  the  other. 
GeHrude*  TfaKiu  thoughtless  wanderei^ 

where  hast  been  so  long  ? 
Omr,  So-  cold  and  wet  I  feel— Ooo* 
wife,  I  pray  thee. 
Go  light  the  file. 
GerL  JSbwthea? 
Cbnr.  I  had  forgQtUnmm 
There  is  no  w^ml— N'impnttn  ■  mffirn 

it,  wife^ 
Thou  ahalt  be  glad  of  heart 
Geri.  What  mean 'st  thou?    ' 
Cbnr.  Ay, 
Thou  ahalt  rejoiea,  I  si^<— we  have  ao 

more 
To  fear  nor  hope«>»ao  this  life*a  task  ia 

o'er; 
iMjk  there,--thi8  mandate  I  rocelted  at 

Iioike^ 
When  on  my  knees  1  prayM  Ihe  ll^;ia- 

trate 
Would  grant  even  one  brief  month  to  pay 
our  debts. 
Gert,    He  granted  it? 
'  Com'.    Nay,  Gertrude,  read  ! 

Geri,    I  pray  thee, 
Forbear  these  looks. 

[Skereadsmlmd. 

"  Whereas,  Conrad  Coruth,  fiMinerly 

soMier  in  the  confederate  troops,  ikho 

farmer  and  innkeeper  at  the  hou!«e  called 
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Stkwmtbmsk,  «ii  the  Oemftii  Alpt,  li 
joitly  Indebted  to  tbe  goatherd,  Johtt 
SchwartBUuin,  in  tbe  Mm  of  tb#ee  hun« 
drttt  flerilM^  Aeknowledgod  by  bill  of  eie- 
cfcenge;  and  wbcrMi^  the  saU  Conrad 
Coruth  has  many  times  been  lequested 
cM  idmenMlBd  to  rndte  payment  ^  th« 
nid  lawful  debt,  which  he  still  refuses, 
or  at  least,  by  mtans  of  tedious^  ineipt^ 
and  irrelevant  etoiles  and  tubtferfuget, 
ddi^  to  dtk  The  eonstitttted  anthori. 
ttea  have  therefbre  to  intimate,  that  if 
tbe  *id  etm  of  three  handrad  florins  ht 
not  paid  to-morrow  momfaig,  at  or  before 
M^  of  the  dSlBlc,  the  officers  of  Jostieft 
tkadl  at  that  hour  take  poasesskm  of  the 
eaid  hdnst,  aAd  M  thb  aM>veables  thertflil 
placed,  and  fields  thereto  pertahiing,  in 
•ntar  tha  tkfy  may  be  bold  isr  behoof  itf 
the  said  John  Schwartmami  and  of  other 
ccedHor^  Also  that  the  said  Oonrttd 
Pomtb  shaU»  to-morrow  aoomfaigi  b^ 
twixt  tbe  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  be  ar- 
Iteed  and  brought  into  the  prison  or 
eorreeckm-house^  in  order  that  by  ma^ 
liahl  Isdkmt*  he  may  supply  the  means  to^ 
wtrds  a  li^tlidMion  of  his  debts^  aft  it  hbi 
bM*  Asemadn^d  that  the  siUd  propertiee 
M  Sehwanboeh  will  be  falade^uate  t6 
tftal  plupe^a  Aeoordifig  to  jusiite,  &c; 
€»•«  it  Lolk%  Um  S4th  ii^.  1804.'* 

[Drops  the  pttpen 
Olt6od! 
Aad  wbrt  tlvm  not  with  this  hard^Marti. 

od  UiwArttMUin, 
A«d  ^egg^d  for  sottie  respite  ? 

Ctarv  Tliereckleto«o0undrell 
What  trials  bave  I  not  oade  to  move 

his  heart, 
To  gnat  08  yel  but  fioufteen  days—in 

vain  jo- 
No  flint  could  be  more  destitute  of  feeling, 
Ttuok  this  rich  dodpole*    **  1  have  nought 

to  lose," 
He  answered—'*  I  am  tired  of  beggary, 
JUid  if  to*moROW's-dawB  still  finds  the 

debt' 
Ulipind,  then  shalt  tbon  mirsh  straight- 
way to  prison.** 
€kH*  Bat  hast  thou  tried  the  neigli- 

bours  too— thine  annt^*^ 
IfyoMirina? 

Omr.  Ay,  indeed— an  old  resnlt ! 
nay  dosed  their  doors}  nay,  fiong  thank 

in  my  fiice. 
Gert,  Eolations  loo? 
Cbnr.  Ay,  kinsfolk— ever  foond 
Tbe  kmt  to  aid  the^  and  the  first  to 

wound* 
49^^0fttnMs  in  oar  rich  days  hafo 

they  partaken 
Oar  bnaqneti  and  fcstivity. 

Cmr.  No  doubt}— 
But  have  short  memories. 


€9H.  And  this  toigfat,ah^! 
Thou  bring*8t  nought  home  to  me. 

(Omr.  Notbing',  in  soofb, 
But  this  half  loaf,  the  wand'rer  Heinrich 

gave  tne  i 
He  knows  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  there- 
fore shared 
With  me  his  humble  pittance.    Fbr  oda 

day. 
It  gmmis  us  «tili  lh>m  Itaine* 
Gert,  But  to-morrow  ? 
ibnr.  Ay,  vrbea  the  b«ifiib  come,<^ 
he's  but  a  rogue 
Who  promisds  to  bear  mora  than  he 
can;— 

anm,  a*  I've  lived,  I*tt  die,  a  free-bora 
Swiss. 

'  Cert.  Tliy  looks  are  hoitid.  Haetthon 

tried  all  methods  ? 
emits  JB^  Wah,  in  vain.    lYke  lilan 
who's  once  accursed. 
Is  onrriftd  fbr  eVennoiei    There  b  fi6 
hope! 

In  (^vitxeflaikd>  the  doors  of  dmdst 
every  bouse  are  without  locks. — The 
wife  in  h6r  ttiguish  of  heart  reminds 
hitn,  tbut  Within  three  short  milea 
there  dwells  a  very  rich  farmer,  a 
ttaan  of  a  dissolute  character,  who 
lives  quite  alone,  and  is  every  hight 
intoxicated.  She  advises  that  he  should 
steal  into  the  house,  and  supply  him* 
self  with  a  sum  of  money,  persuading 
him  that  such  a  theft  would  be  in 
truth  hut  a  loan,  and  could  be  re* 
paid  again.  He  answers  in  great 
wrath:— 

Conn  Tiioa  shamelesa  woman  I 

And  dar*st  thou,  with  such  woids,  uplift 
thine  eyes  ? 

Shall  I  then,  who  have  served«*-4i  patriot 
'  soldier, 

VXho  rank'd  with  the  eeniederated  tto^K, 
and  stood 

Before,  th'  aasemUy,  swearing  to  de- 
fend 

The  statutes  We  ourselves  had  hel)>ed  to 
frame, — 

Shall  Cdnrad  Corottf,  who  has  read  the 
lives 

Of  Tell  nnd  Wihkelried)— deriving  thtaee 

The  lesson,  that  each  noble-hearted 
Swiss 

Sliould  for  the  general  weal  renounce  his 
own ; 

Mark  you — the  self-same  Conrad,  who 
received 

An  attestation  firora  his  brave  com- 
mander. 

That  witli  his  own  hands  he  had  nobly 
won 


4e6 

A  fbenuui**  btnnei^-4^  ihouM  now  bo- 

eome 
A  tkiilking  robber,  in  the  deed  of  niglitt 
I'll  hetr  no  more ! 

Gert.  For  heeven*8  aake^  be  not  tngry. 
.  Omr.  lliyfiitherwBiagoodendpioai 

pries^ 
And  OkoOf  his  daughter,  W0Qld*8t  defy 

the  taw. 
And  rob  thy  neighbour  ?--SDeme,  ehame! 

Gert.  Ob,  *ti8  grief 
Tbet  overpower!  my  ration— wonnde 

mj  heart  ;-«• 
Would  it  were  broken,  if  I  bo  ooold  aid 

thee! 
Omn  Nay,  aaye  %«$(;  good  wif e— 

/  know  my  duty. 
No  one  that  erer  bore  our  name^  baa 

borne 
Xherewith  diignioe  and  thraldom— aeyer 

one 
Yet  tay  within  apriaon'a  walls,  flball  I— 
Shall  Conrad  be  the  first  tf  mcur  that 

stain? 
No— ^I'm  resolved,  and  when  lo-mor- 

row*s  dawn 
Has  brought  those  eieeutioner^,  1*11  go- 
Ay,  walk  with  them  in  peaces  till  we 

have  reached 
The  Lemmer  glacier,  and  the  TWben 


Ihnif  tphrmankm*    N(hXJtiU» 


Ikpn, 


Thou  know*st  one  ibthomless  place  that 

freexes  never  ;— 
Then  Ood  be  merciful—it  must  be  so-^* 
1*11  rush  into  the  depth ! 
OerU  Almifi^ty  Father! 
Conr,  'Twere  better  thus  to  di^  tho' 

questionless' 
Such  death  wera  but  a  sony  fiite,  than 

live 
To  bring  upon  our  andent  name  diigrae^ 
And  win  lelief  by  theft. 

Geri.  Oh  liw^  dear  Conrad, 
And  we  shall  fly  from  hence,  and  never 

mora 
Behold  this  wratehed  home,  where  hu- 
man hearts 
Are,  like  their  ghMier%  cold ;  let  us  re- 

nounoe 
This  house  Of  misery,  where  nor  stock 

nor  stone 
Is  longer  thine  I  Oh  could  we  but  sur* 

mount, 
And  leave  those  dreaiy  Alps— then  beg 

our  way 
From  door  to  door,  hi  distant  tands^ 

where  we 
Are  yet  unknown,  and  men  are  not  un« 

feeling!— 
Omr.  A  robber  first*  then  mendicant ! 

But  listen  ;— 
If  I  should  lead  a  poor  weak  woman 

Ibrth 


At  thii  wHd  wlntiy  ■caton,  were  I  not 
Her  murderer  too?  DeemTst  tbon  *ti8 

but  a  pastime 
To  wander  now,  whenavalandiea  hSk 
And  m  the  cataract's  lage  and  momrta&i 

storms 
Death's  angiy  rtAoe,  even  like  a  fttfacf^ 

curse. 
Will  rise  agidnst  thee  ? 
Ay,.  ■  that  maiedictioo ! 
Thou  shar'st  It  with  me  stffl,  and  fiuth- 

folly— 
For  eight  and  twenty  yean  hast  bone 

the  load. 
Now,  let  me  ^e,  for  when  Vm  henee 

remote. 
The  corre  will  be  dissolved ;  and  better 

fiff 
Thonit earn  thy breadaleiie:  JBsmhavei 

Isaid? 
For  never  shaU  the  wife  of  Comth  llvo 
To  be  despised  and  trod  lipon-^«  b^ggai; 


By  dtt^rees,  she  pennadea  liim  that 
he  should  bring  the  BiUe>  read  a 
chapter,  and  inay^  whicb  be  haa  never 
done  since  tae  night  of  his  fiuhei's 
death.  The  BiUe  la  bi0«g|it»  bot  is 
no  sooner  opened,  than  there  fidlsont 
of  it  a  record,  in  Cennd's  hand-wri* 
ting,  of  that  terrible  etent,  at  the  end 
ef  whidi  he  has  mailced  the  pqier 
with  a  larae  cross.  Again  the  remem* 
Inranoe  fans  heavily  on  their  heaots^ 
that  this  is  the  dread  Amdvemry;-^ 
they  lock  agiun  at  the  taailifiTa  man- 
date,  and  fed  that  the  twenty-fbun^  ia 
dootned  to  be  for  evennotv  a  day  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  Conrad  vriahes 
to  pray,  bat  cannot  After  bavins  pe* 
rased  the  record,  he  gives  the  fofiow* 
ing  descriptioii  of  his  fbeHngs  on  re* 
taming  home  that  .evening  tluoog^ 
the  wild  posses  of  the  Alps. 

Cmr,  Mark  yoh»— ^»hen  this  n%fat  I 

retnm'd  Irom  Loike, 
And  now  had  gained  the  paaa^ge  of  the 

Alp% 
That  sigsag  turns  and  winds  even  like  a 


Thou  know'st  I  am  a  man,  andiear  not 

aogbt 
In  this  world  sate  dishonour^    —yythat 

road 
A  hundred  times  Tve  trod  by  a^ght  and 

But  this  time,  Heaven  knows  how,  the 

pathbecsEme 
So  tedious— wearisooM 

down. 

Forward  and  bedcagafai,  still  it  appesr*d 
Ae  if  the  rocky  waUs  would  never 


fear. 
And  yet  my  heart  wii  cbillU  My  very 

^^ 
My  wb(rfa  eziatenoa»  aeamM  bat  lodcs 

aaddiarai^^ 
An  Alpina  pais  of  aiaeiy»  ami  tfaife* 

No  outlet  or  ese^^ntilght  e'er  be  fomid. 
Or  fidier*  idl  wai  like  a  feveiUh  dream^ 
Wbcrein  tbe  deeper  walka  noceaaiBgly; 
Toila  till  he  fiant^  yet  from  his  eoiieh  of 

pain 
And  foilering  movea  not    Bat  my  toila 

didend; 
I  gain*d  the  heights,  look'd  doim  mto 

tbe  vale^ 
That  1^  beneadiy  so  waste  and  desobUe ; 
Dark j»  a  guilty  eonsdenee!  IbMdio- 


not 


M» 


The   westward    path— Thoa    knowest 

wharpsoddenty 
We  turn  the  oomer  cliif,  and  there.  Oh 

God, 
The  Lemmer  Ghwier,  horribly  defined, 
ymA  snow-capt  bead,  xoae  on  tbe  win- 

try  say* 
Msthonghi  it  was  the  portmit  of  my  fii^ 


be ssSthere^  Gertrude;  then,l 
WKf,  (Pamdmg  to  th§  erai-oAatr.) 
And  struggled  with  the  sleep  of  death. 

Then  too 
leeoUeetion    wokft  ■  ■this    direful 


The  flftnth  accursed— the  twenty-fourth 

—I  felt 
The  weigfat^— the  sharp  edge  of  the  hang- 
man's aze 
Bresa'd  on  my  throat;  flames  daneed  be- 
fore mine  eyes, 
As  if  the  fiends  would  seize  me,  and  I  fled 
In  forions  haste  across  tbe  Tuiben  lake^ 
That,  like  my  blood,  was  frozen ;  while 

thebunp 
Glbnmer*d  and  quiver*d  like  expiring 

life.— 
In  grim  funereal  throngs  meanwhile  the 

brood 
or  magpies  that  do  harbour  there^  came 

forth; 
One  dung  unto  the  bmtem,  fiz*d  her 

claws, 
And  hoarsely  croakM  and  eroak'd.   Me- 

thoQgbt  I  beard 
My  fether's  dying  groans.    Her  yellow 

beak 
Was  like  tbe  knife's  hilt  too,— the  knife 

aeeucs'd; 
And  still  she  whetted  her  sharp  beak^ 

andiaspM 
And  grated  oo  the  bmtem's  edge— Ob, 

titrtnide ! 


I  treanbled  then  aren  like  a  cbHd..wo. 

thooght 
It  soonded  like  scythe  sharpodng; 

Ger.  Speak  no  more^*— 
I  pray  thee^  or  'twill  kiU  m& 

Cbitr.  Mark  ypo,  wife,— 
'Mid  all  the  paui  and  anguidi  of  mp 

heart. 
Yet  rose  tbe  thougfats  of  murder^— yet 

again 
Tbe  dirc^  scene  re?ived  that  made  our 

son 
In  cbildbood  an  assassb**!  beheld— > 
Cn0r.  Oh,  let  those  mysteries  rest,  rouse 
not tbe  fiend, ^ 
But  humbly  pray  for  mer^f ! 

Omr,  No !  tbe  load 
Of  guilt  that  cleaves  to  me  doth  bar  Hea- 
ven's gates : 
A  fether's  curse  once  utter'd  never  dies;. 
Bven  now  I  hear  bis  accents  flmn  the 

grave. 
That  fill  our  bouse  with  horror. 

(XhocHng  at  the  dear,) 
Ger.  Who  comes  there? 
'  Cbnr,  His  angry  spectre !  . 

Ger.  (at  the  window)  No!  a  traveller* 
Shall  I  admit  him? 

Cbnr.  Wert  tbe  devil  bimsdi; 
What  sboidd  we  fear  ?— Admit  him  1 

Theson  Caspar  makes  bis  qipear- 
ance  bere^  somewhat  wildly  eqiupijed 
in  a  travdkr's  garb,  whitened  with 
snow ;  a  huntsman's  wiiillet  across  hia 
ahoulders,  a  dagger  by  his  side,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  with  a  mone]^-^jK  ^^ 
pistols  nmnd  hia  waist,  wmle  in  hia 
fil^t  hand  he  holds  a  hmtecn  with  the 
hght  extingoished.  'Now  we  must 
apprise  our  rendcra,  that  we  have  thua 
fur  given  a  pretty  fiur,  thoagh  hasty 
and  free  sketdi  of  the  Tragedy;  ye^ 
as  tn  the  rest,  without  translating  the 
whole  right  throngh,  and  allowing  for 
it  two  sheets  of  the  Magazine,  to  con^ 
▼ey  a  proper  idea  of  the  orisiiud  would 
be  impracticable.  It  is  a  dhain  so  CU'* 
zioosly  wrought,  a  web  so  artfully 
woven,  that  bv  leaving  oat  a  link,  or 
thread,  the  whole  is  irreparably  in- 
jured. Not  one  speech  ia  sup^u- 
oub;  we  have  no  Balaam  to  nil  up 
dianns,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
passagea  taken  separately  lose  their  ef« 
feet  Where  the  ocfum  advances  with 
every  wcvd,  look  and  gesture,  no  time 
is  Idt  for  fine  descnptive  writing; 
every  speech  tells,  ana  prepares  the 
reader  ror  what  is  to  follow.  More« 
over,  his  advance  must  be  gradual  ^ 
however,  as  we  cannot  at  present  take 
in  the  whole  PUy,  some  brief  analyiis 


4fe 
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iBumXMirki.  T<imunitlien^-«-OMpa» 
of  coarse  represents  himtelf  as  a  be« 
nlghted  tnvdkr^  tod^refoetM  a  lodg«> 
iDff  till  next  4iKji  iMxh. »  agreed  to.. 
Hu  parents  looKing  on  him  as  an  en* 
tire  stranger^  ^fbr  thesr  have  not  seen 
Caspar  innee  hu  ebildhood^)  make  him 
welcome.  They  hare  a  roof  to  shelter 
lifan,  and  a  hearth  to  sil  hy,  but  nei» 
ther  fire  nor  food.  He  is  greatly  dis- 
trfifesed  by  ibe  sttuation  in  which  he 
finds  his  father  and  mother-— betrays 
his  own  feetitigs  to  the  audience  by 
many '  sehtences  spoken  aside^  aba 
urould  gladly  make  nimself  known  at 
onoe^  were  it  not  that  he  wishes  first 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  willing 
4o  retract  the  curse  which  was  pro- 
Dounoed  against  himi  on  account  of 
his  sister's  death  (of  wl^ch  more  anon.) 
He  opens  his  knapsack,  wbich  is  sto« 
red  with  various  Kinds  of  food,  and 
i^STcral  bottles  of  wine*  They  seat 
themselves  round  the  table,  and  the 
dialogue  henceforth  is  kept  up  between 
die  father  and  son,  muon  in  the  style 
of  rude  soldiers  bivouaeking  after  a 
long  mahshk  He  asks  fbr  a  knifb— 
they  gii^him  that  which  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  he  observes  that  it  is  blood- 
stained ;  every  toast  that  is  proposed, 
every  chance- word  that  Is  uttered^ 
add^  to  the  pain  and  perplexity  of  both 
parties. 

Cbar.  Enough  of  than 
Oar  son  is  4sad,  his  eomae  is  run,  and  so 
May  we»  too»  reach  the  goal  thai  we  de- 
serve! 
GerU  Nay»  God  forbid ! 
da  fiay,  rather  let  us  die 
(a  peace,  and  then  all  curses  be  atoned. 
Cbnr.  But  wherefore^  parrot-like^  repeat 
thy  words  ? 
In  truth,  thou  seem*sf  a  marvellous  ea^ 

merado, 
Witli  knapsack,  dagger,  pistols,  and  what 

not, 
lake  some  wild  hunter.  Wherefore  earnest 

thou  here 
So  late  and  lonely? 
'  Ow.  Right  firom  K&rtsdersteg 
1  tiaveU*d,  fHend,  and  ere  to-niorrow*s 

noon, 
Sbonld  reach  the  town  of  Lolke.    Hkntf 

on  and  on 
!*¥«  wark'd  unceasingly. 

Cbfir.  Comrade,  your  hand. 
We^ll  go  to  Loike  together. 

€a$.  Even  as  deothi^ 
Thy  gtasp  is  ice-eoM. 

tbnr.  Fear*st  Hmmi  death  ? 
.    Of,  Ko^tmly^ 


I>ro  btea  a  seldlsr,  fend  allimbs  era  now 
Have  stared  him  in  the  fiice. 

Omt*  So  eomrade,  drink 
Tthid  Swiss  confederate  eorpsf^I  was 

amoDJif  them-«i* 
Have  seen  sharp  servioe  loo ;  bat  let  us 

hear 
Some  story  from  thine  old  campaigns  j 

FiDBf/ 

'TwiU  rouse  ny  ooniage. 
Cbi.  Butjouf  son? 
Coftr.  No  more..->I  wani*d  tfiee. 
Cat,  He  was  lost  in  early  youth  ? 
Cbfir.  Silence,  I  say. 
Cat,  Nay,  like  a  courteous  host; 
Thou  shoulA'st  have  told  thy  stm  iisl^ 

if  I 
Most  broach  mine  old  adventures.  Why, 

good  friend^ 
I  knew  tills  house  of  yore.    It  i»ospcr'd 

then, 
A  Uithe  avberge  'no  better  in  the  can- 
ton; 
But  now  you  seem  afflicted,  ind  hi  want. 
How  comes  this  ? 

Hereupon  follows  Courad's  direful 
nanaliva.  Alte  being  a  aaUiet*  hi 
had  returned  home  to  live  with  his 
father,  who  was  a  manr  of  ft  flM^ 
Wayward  temper^  in  otiier  la  aiiBat  in 
the  management  of  the  ftnn,&c  The 
most  acute  taet,  awi  perfect  knowi* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  are  evinced 
through  the  whole  of  diia  fH^tfuI 
story.  He  married,  wirfiottt  hia  fa^ 
thers  consent,  the  daughter  of  h  poor 
clergyman,  brought  his  wife  to  the 
farm->house  at  Schwarrbadi,  whereshe 
endured  constant  insulta  and  persecu- 
tion, which  Conrad  aloo  borfe  for  a 
long  time  unzesented ;  tiH  one  even* 
ing,  having  returned  in  high  ndtiti 
from  a  fair  or  merrymaking,  he  round 
his  father  in  unusual  ill  temper.  In 
order  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  com* 
plaints  and  unprovoked  insults,  the 
son  took  down  the  scythe  from  tho 
wall,  and  began  to  sharpen  it»  sing- 
ing all  the  while^— > 

"  A  o^  on  Us  heady 

With  feather  so  red, 

A  jerkm  with  ribbons  all  g^,**  &c. 

tiKl>  when  the  old  man  waxed  man 
wroth,'  and  added  the  most  cmel  and 

sive  (^trude,  he  was  unable  ta  resist 
the  mom^tary  hnpulse,  and  thiew 
the  knife— but, ''  God  be  praiasd,  this 
blow  fell  harmkis.*'  Howev«er,tfaeald 
man's  anger  increased  to  madness  ;  he 
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imprecatad  fi  horrUik .  ^urae  oa  his 
ton,  bis  son's  wife^  and.  an  her  child 
yet  uBbom ;  after  which,  as  if  a  and- 
den  judgment  had  oyertaken  hiinj  he 
changed  oolour J  fleU  back  in  bis  chair, 
becanae  lyeechless,  and  i^  a  lew  mir- 
nnt^  expired. 


Geri.  Ho w*g  tiiit,  sir  ?^Yqu  look  palOi 
Cos,  A  direful  story  I 
Or  'twas  the  wine  percbanc^  but  I  an 

better. 
Driak,  comrade ;  there  is  jret  another 

world. 
And  thither  shall  no  malison  extend. 
G^.  (aside to  Om.)  So— heareet  thou? 
Omr.  Ajr.    From  thee  one  learns  good 
lessons. 
I  do  believe  it^nor  have  I  alone 
Xo  tremble  at  the  jadgment-day;  for, 

listen— 
That  old  man  was  a  wild  and  wayward 

spmt; 
la  youth  had  quarreird  fiercely,  and  dM 

oace 
Confess  to  have  seized  his  father  by  ^e 
hair, 

And  lott'd  hios  en  the  grooad.  Mow,  for 

"7  part, 
I  did  but  thaow  tba  knils^  and,  God  be 

ptaissi!^ 
It  atxnck  him  not;  ha  died  indeed,  bnt 

whP 
GteifNEDvetwasltlaakiU'dhim?  iMs 

bare  said 
The  man  who  strikes  his  iather,  will  not 

i«at 
Even  in  his  ^ave«  but  thence  hia  hand 

willnse 
To  mark  the  spot  profiuled•<•^AU  child^. 

ish  iables. 
A  thousand  times  I*ve  seen  my  father's 

grave 
With  long  grass  waving,  but  no  spectral 

hand. 
Ciu.    One    question  8tiIl,-.how  this 

auberge  and  hu'm 
Have  gone  to  ruin  ?  Wherefore  are  you 

poor? 

Still  defbring  bis  answer  to  this, 
Conrad  proceeds  to  narrate,  that  ever 
since  the  fatal  night,  although  his 
wi&  and  he  had  loved  each  other 
tmly,  the  old  man's  ghost  has  haunted 
them,  and  rendered  their  union  mi- 
aerablej  that  not  long  after  his  deaths 
Gertruae  bore  a  son,  in  another  year 
also  a  daiu'hter,  who  was  an  "  angel 
of  beauty.  And  now  comes  the  most 
repulsive  of  all  Werner's  descriptions, 
—-the  revival  of  that  scene,  where  the 
son,  in  childish  play,  had  the  misfor- 


tnne  to  jnfikl  wiA  tehnilb  a  maiu 
tal  wound  on  his  sister.  Me  ktter 
had  been  adettaed  by  her  perent^  and 
ma  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  an. 
guish,  Conrad  bad  impveeated  on  bis 
Bonaterriac  enra^  and  never  would 
see  him  more.  On  hewfing  this,  Caa- 
par  mquhres  anxiously,^ 

But  hast  Uiou  ne'er  retracted  these  dsead 

words-^ 
So  rash — untimely  ? 

Owr.  Ay,  indeed.    (Mgiaatlubi  . 
Eternal  peace—Didst  thou  asi  say-^a 

Heaven 
No  malison  ascends  ? 

[Caqiariurn$a»detanilda$p9  ki^/4fmdt 
in  prayer.] 

Oai.  The  wretched  youth ! 
And  so  he  dared  not  tuk  fbrgiveness  ? 
Omr*  No! 

We  eoeld  foi^vc-^imt  look  upon  hm^ 
neveb! 


This  last  assertion  draws  «  heart* 
felt  exclamation  of  grief  from  CMpar  ; 
he  may  assist  his  fiuh^r  in  disliMib 
but  dare  not  make  kitowa  his  rdatkm* 
ship.  Gertrude  then  relatee  how  he 
had  been  sent  tp  school  ataome^dis* 
tonce,  but  was  of  such  a  teatlssa  uo* 
governable  disposition,  that  he  ran 
away  from  hia  guardian.  She  beliorea 
that  he  had  beenengafiedaa  a  sokiiGrv 
at  the  time  of  the  Aevohition  in 
France,  and  had  been  kiUed  tbem 
During  this  recital.  Qospar  has  been 
walking  distraetedW  to  and  f^;  at 
lengthhreaks  in  with  his  fermerqnes* 
tion,  how  they  had  faUm  into  such 
poverty?**** 

Omr.  What  is  to  be  told  ? 
With  restless  queries,— .wandering  to  and 

flPOy 

And  these  wild  looks,-4n  truth,  tiion*rt 

wearisome. 
But  listen,  sir—Oor  corn  and  hay  were 

burnt; 
Our  cattle  died ;  an  avalanche  dsstny *d 
Hie  paatare  6Ms ;  thou  should'st  have 

marked  the  place 
As  hither  thou  diew'st  near  firom  Kilo. 

dersteg, 
A  scene  of  ruin  |    From  the  Binderbsi^, 
That  avalanche  did  IsU;  both  men  and 

'      cattle 
Were  buried  there  j.^  wazniat*  *tivaana 

child'a  play — 
This,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  lour  kst, 

bad  crop. 
Have  ruin*d  us — Nay, we  are  mendicants i^ 
And  ever  when  there  came  such  visita* 

tioH| — . 
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A  diMd  vMMtnie  fltrildiig  lo  tlie 

*Xww  in  ibis  nMmdi,  nd  on  tlM  ttl^ 
Muneday— 

The  TWEMTY-VOUBTS— 

Qup»  How  much  I  pity  yo«— 
Wonld  I  could  aid  you— 

6»w.  Well,  if  thoa  haat  noney» 
Vnj  lend  ns  tome. 

Oatp-  Money,  ye»— Pte  enonglu. 
And  I  would  more  than  lend  you ;  hnt 

becalm 
Untfl  to-morrow;  Oodwill  yet  protect 
yon» 

On  this  follows  Caspar's  narrative 
of  bis  own  life.  In  his  bumiliu^  be 
is  nnwiUing  to  speak  favourably  of 
bimsdf ;  be  says,  tbat  in  early  life  be 
bad  also  committed  a  murder,  pre- 
cisely as  Conrad  bad'  described  of  bis 
■on.  Tbereafter,  be  bad  left  bis 
birdi-place,  and  obtained  a  situation 
as  servant  to  a  wealtby  man,  who 
was  also  captain  in  one  of  tbe  Swiu 
regiments,— «nd  with  whom  be  bad 
gone^  at  die  time  of  the  Revolutioo, 
to  Paris,  where  they  had  been  witness 
to  all  ^  horrible  scenes  of  tbat  pe« 
riod.  Thereafter,  they  fled  to  St 
Domingo,  where  his  master  becaime  a 
rich  pluiter,  but  died  untimely,  le»* 
ving  his  servant  (in  whom  he  had 
latterly  ooi^Bded  as  a  friend)  heir  to 
a  large  fortune.  Still  the  remem* 
hranoe  of  his  early  guilt  haunts  him, 
and  renders  him  miserable.  He 
describes  powerfully  the  longing 
wbidi  arose  in  bii  mind,  once  more 
to  behold  his  native  country,  and  vi« 
ait  his  parents,  whom  he  describes  as 
still  residing  only  a  mile  distant  from 
Scbwarrbacn.  Now,  it  happens  that 
there  are  no  fixed  inhabitants  within 
less  than  tbree.miles  of  that  pkoe, 
and  bis  whole  narrative  unfortunately 
IS  so  contrived,  diat  the  listeners 
draw  from  it  conclusions  the  most 
perplexins  and  un£avonrable.  Cao* 
par  has,  by  his  own  confesaion,  ad* 
mitted,  that  he  is  a  murderer;  and 
hf  the  vague,  unguarded  tenor  of  bis 
discourse,  latds  ms  father  to  bdieve 
that  he  had  obtained  bis  master's 
property  by  Aeft  Finally,  in  order 
to  Ut  niore  and  more  the  disposition 
of  his  parents,  be  tdls  them  tbat  their 
son  Caspar  Cqiruth  died  in  his  arms, 
after  an  engagement  near  Pari8,-M>n 
which  bis  mother  exclaims,  "  Ob, 
were  he  yet  alive,  how  gladly  would 
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I  fogive  him  all  f^  His  fkther  an- 
swers  coldly,  however,  and  adviaei 
him  to  go  to  bed,  telling  him  be  will 
be  awoke  i^t  dsbt  o'dock,  when  the 
exeentioners  of  tbe  law  make  their 
appearance.  From  this  pointy  onwavd 
to  the  end  of  the  play,  not  a  moment 
elapses  without  some  efiective  portion 
of  incident  and  dialogue.  As  we  are 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  die 
deed,  suspense  is  strained  to  the  last 
degree,  yet  we  almost  feel  that  the 
murder  is  inevitable.  Even  Ger- 
trude's suggestiofi,  that  tbe  stranger 
Slight  be  raeir  son,  is  overpowered 
y  a  violent  speech  of  Conrad,  in 
whidi  be  proves  to  himself  tbat  this 
is  impossiole.  Meanwhile,  tbe  intem 
rior  of  Caspar's  apartm^it  is  visible  ; 
Gertrude  retires  io  rest,  and  C<niraa 
remains  at  the  table,  oommuiiing 
aloud  with  bis  own  dark  thoughts, 
which  alternate  with  the  audible  pray« 
ers  and  soliloquies  of  his  son.  Gow 
tmde's  sleep  is  perturbed— 4ie  rouses 
her,  and  sne  comes  again  forward. 
Therevare  ten  vam  more,ofwhidi 
the  contents  exmbit  awfril  lealities, 
whidi  resemUe  the  phantasmata  of 
a  hideous  dream.  Conrad  has  no  Used 
intention  of  murder,  hot  be  has  dis- 
covered tbat  his  guest  has  placed  his 
purse  of  money  on  the  bed  uais- his 
bolster  of  straw,  and  is  gmdnally 
brought  to  the  determinatiBn  of  diaw« 
ing  it  fktMn  thence,  guar^tins  himadf 
with  the  knife  in  case  he  should  be 
surprised  in  this  act.  On  openinf^  the 
door,  he  sees  the  apparition  of  bis  fk« 
Iher  in  the  room,  and  turns  back 
trembling.  Gertrude,  abo,  vnsJies  aft 
th^  while  to  dissuade  him  lk«m  his 
attempt;  but  on  looking  into  the 
apartment,  die  tdU  bini  that  there  is 
no  apparition,  and  the  stranger  is  fi«t 
adeep.  The  dock  begins  to  strike; 
he  counts  its  beats— one  by  one  till 
the  twdfth,  then  walks  reaoiutdy  iiw 
to  the  apartment,  and  graspa  the 
purse.  At  that  moment,  Camr 
awakes,  crying,  **  Thieves — ^Murder- 
ers !"  and  Conrad  stabs  him  to  the 
heart  The  dis^very  instantly  fol- 
lows— Caspar  lives  only  long  enough 
to  forgive  bis  parents  and  Cfxnsnd 
determines,  on  thefoUowing  day,  to 
deliver  himsdf  up  to  the  oAcers  of 
justice,  and  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
scaffold. 
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ZEH  A'fiM  XtMHOSIO  KYAIKQM  nfiPIMIZSOMiMAQN 
HAEA  KOTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

r  A0C.  o^  ilM. 
[^T^tf  if  a  dUtichby  wise  old  fhocylidei. 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Gteek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Jlfi^antTlJg*,  ^''TlS  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WIKEBIBBINO  PEOPL^^ 

*'  Not  to  let  the^dg  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripp£e  ; 

''But  gaily  to  CHAf  while  discussing  their  TtPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis^^ 
And  a  ifery^fit  motto  to  put  to  out  Noct^s,'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambf, 

« 

Scene— Ambrose's  Hoielf  Picardy  Placcj  Paper  Parhun 
North-— Tickler— Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

GoLivHB AS^D  Cit^t,  indeed !  Coiild  I  thinks  Tickler,  thai  tfau  crateh  of 
iftine  would  have  nothing  better  to  say  for  itself  and  its  oAd  master,  when  the 
World  denes  it  to  be  inaitiiig  about  Christopher,  I  would  In-eak  it  across  my 
Imee;  into  pieoes  siit  inches  ktiff,  thus — and  send  it  to  the  nearest  old*  beggar^^ 
woDun  to  boil  her  kettle  with>  for  a  dish  of  weak  tea  and  superanwaatedsoaiv*' 

TiCKLERr 

Tfce  writer  had  hold  of  some  good  subjects;  but  he  is  dull,  heavy,  pedantic, 
ptosuc,  pompous,  and  inane,  b^ond  the  proper  pitch*  fbr  ileep.  Not  cfhe 
aiBgle  anecdote,  incident,  remark,  image,  sentiment,  or  feeling,  does  the  Stidc 
utter  ;  and  yet  he  pretends  to  have  been  hand  and  glove  with  Rateltflfe,  Mead, 
Asioew,  Pitcaim,  and  BaiUie ! 

N<)RTH. 

What,  TlbUier,  if  ofle  and  all  of  the  Five  were  but  very  ordinary  persons  ?' 
Dottors  are  generaUy  dull  dogs ;  and  nobody  in  tolerable  healdi  aad  spiriti ' 
widies  to  heur  anything  about  thenar  and'  their  quackeries** 

TICKLER. 

Tfaeii'  faces  are  indeed  at  aH  times  most  absurd ;  but  more  cftipeeially  sor 
when  they  are  listening  to  your  account  of  yourself,  and  preparing  to  «Ee« 
scribe  for  your  inside,  of  which  the  chance  is  that  they  know  no  more  tban 
of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

NORTH. 

*  Atfd  yet,  and  yet,  my  dear  Tickler,  when  old  biiokB  likens  ore  out  of  sorts, 
then  like  sinners  with  saints,  we  trust  to  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  tbdr  aid,  aadb 
feel  as  if  they  stood  between  us  and  death;    Theresa  our  bdoved  Shepherd, 

whose  wrist  beats  wiUi  a  yet  unfdt  pulse, 

shepherd; 

1  dinna  despise  the  doctors.  In  ordinar  oomphinttf  f  help  mysel  out  o'  ihe 
bo&'o'  diogs ;  and  I'm  never  mair  nor  thtee  days  in  getdn'-richt  a^dn ;— the . 
first  day  for  the  begmning  o'  the  complaint— dull  and  dowie,  sair  gi'en  ta 
gauntin,  and  the  streekin'  out  o'  ane's  atrms,  rather  touchy  in  the  temper,  and 
no'easilf  satisfied  wi'  onyUiing  ane  can  get  to  eat  ^-the  second  day,  in  bed 
wi'  a  nicht-cap  on,  or  a  worsted  stockin'  about  the  chafti^  shiverin  ilka  hoalf 
hour  aneath  the  blankets,  as  if  cauld  water  were  pocdn'  down  your  back; 
a  stamach  that  scunners  at  the  very  thocht  o'  fud,  and  a  sair  sahr  head  amaist 
as  if  a  wee  deevil  were  sittin'  in't  knappin'  stanes  wi*  an  ir'n  hammer  ,*^the' 
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thiid  day  aboat  denner  time  hungrier  than  a  pack  o'  honndSy  joUn'  to  the 
haggis  afore  the  grace,  and  in  imagination  mair  than  able  to  devour  the  hail 
jigety  as  weel'e  the  giblet^pie  and  the  panedces. 

NOETH. 

And  the  fourth  day,  Jamee  ? 

ftHBFHBES. 

Out  wi'  the  grews  gin  it  be  afore  the  month  o'  March,  as  aoople  and  dun  is 
the  flanks  as  themaelb— wi'  as  gleg  an  ee— and  lugs  pricked  up  ready  for  the 
start  o'  pussie  fraeaman^ibewind]e-8traes--'HaUoo---nalkNH^balloo  !---0  nan^ 
are  nae  ye  fond  o'  eoorsm'  ? 

TICILEE. 

Of  hare-soup  I  am— or  e^pen  roasted  hare^-but--*— 

SHErUBU). 

There  are  some  things  that  a  man  never  gets  accustomed  to,  and  the  start* 
in'  o'  a  hare's  ane  o'  them ; — so  is  the  wbur  o'  a  covey  a'  paitricks — and  aiblins 
so  is  the  raeetin'  o'  a  bonny  lassie  a'  bv  hersel'  amang  the  bloomin'  heather, 
when  she  seems  to  rise  up  urae  the  earrn^  or  to  hae  drapped  down  frae  heaven. 
—Were  I  to  leeve  ten  thousan'  years,  and  gang  out  wi  the  srews  or  pomien 
every  ither  day,  I  aud  never  set  die  better  o'  the  dear  ddightfu  diri  o' 
a  fricht,  when  pussie  starts  wi'  her  lang  horns. 

,  NORTH. 

Or  the  covey  whirrs 

TICKLSa. 

Or  the  bonny  lassie    '  ' 

SHEPHBEB. 

O  man.  Tickler,  but  your  fkoe  the  noo  is  just  like  the  fine  o'  a  satyr  in  a 
piet«r«bvnek,  or  that  o'  an  auld  stane^mook  keektn'  frae  a  niche  in  theeoraer 
o'  an  abbey«wa'— the  leer  o'  the  holy  and  weeUfed  seoonrel's  een  seenuB*  mair 
intense  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  kirk*yard  is  fu'  o'  isBocenl  jrouag  "^^^t*— y 
tripping  ewer  tihe  tombe  to  the  Honae  o  Prayer !  Mr  North,  m,  only  look  al 
the  £Mse  o' him  I 

NORTH. 

Tickler,  Tickler,  give  over  that  face— it  ia  MMwlutely  getting  like  Haalitt'Sb 


¥rhai'8  that  chiel'  ddin'  nooy  think  ye,  sir^ 

MOETH* 

Sunk  into  Utter  annihiktioii. 

SHBPHBEB. 

He  had  a  curious  power  that  Haslitly  as  he  was  ca'd,  o'  simulatin'  sowL 
You  eon'd  hae  ta'ien  your  BiUe  oath  sonetimai,  when  yon  were  readin'  hibm, 
that  he  had  a  sowl*-a  human  sowl— a  sowl  to  be  savcd--bnt  then,  heaven  pco« 
aerve  us,  in  the  verra  middle  aiblins o'a  panmph» hegrew  traBafiBmedstes 
your  verra  face  into  somethiuff  bestial,'— you  heud  a  grunt  that  made  ys 
grew,  and  there  was  an  ill  smeU  intheroom^  at  firae  a  praPo'  siUphTi^And 
Hailitt'sdead? 

HOETH. 

Yes,  James,  perfectly. 

SHEPHBED. 

I  wunncr  what  the  copyright  o'  Uie  Moden  Pygmalion  would  aell  for,  noo 
that  Hailitt'fr  a  posthumoua  attthor  ? 

TICKUKE. 

Who  the  devil  introduced  thia  loathsome  sulyeet  ? 

SHBPHRED. 

Year  ain  ftea,  air^  whc«  I  waa  speekin'  about  the  bonny  laaBes.-*Yoii^ve 
joat  your  ain  five  to  Uame  fkx%  8ir.««-FiDe  him  in  a  hamper^  Mr  North, 
fo  iHgseatiB'  sie  a  aootevkin* 

NOETH* 

We  will,  if  you  pleasa,  James,  take  each  a  glass— aU  round^-of  GlsnUia^- 
to  yrarent  inttction. 

sHEpaaajk 
Wi  a'  my  heart^^-Sie  a  change  in  the  expfosskm  o' your  twa  faoea,  sin  \ 
Mr  North,  ywi  kok  like  a  mn  that  haa  just  leoeived  a  tote  o'  thanks  for 


lui'en  been  the initnunenl o' Mmegreat  nadonal deUvenuioe.  Is'na  that wiiii« 
unfa  whkky  ?  Ja  lor  von,  Mr  "[nckler^^-yoiir  een's  Just  like  twa  jaspen^ 
{noae'd  ye  ever  tlielikeot? 

VOBTH. 

Never,  10  help  me  HeaveD^-^never  sinoe  I  waa  born ! 

Woidaworth  teila  the  world,  inaneo'his'preiaoeB,  that  he  is  a  water-drinker 
1  it's  wed  seen  on  him.— There  waa  a  aair  want  (oi  qpeerit  throngh  the 
hail  o'  yon  lang  fixounion.  If  he  had  jnat  made  the  paragraphs  about  ae  half 
aborter,  and  at  the  end  of  every  ane  ta'en  a  caulker,  like  ony  ither  man 
en0^^  in  gayen  sair  and  heavy  wark,  think  na  ye  iOtat  his  ExcnraioQ  would 
ba0  been  fkf  leM  fttigiifsomc  ? 

TICKLXa. 

It  ooold  not  at  leaat  well  have  been  more  ao,  James,— «nd  I  devoutly  hope  that 
that  corMd  old  Pedlar  is  defunct.  Indeed,  auch  a  trio  as  the  poet  himself, 
the  packman,  and  the  half*witted  annuitant  ■—  ■ 

NOETH. 

Jfy  liieiid  Wordaworth  haa  genius,  but  he  has  no  invention  of  diaracter,— i 
00  etmtUruetwiwm,  aa  we  phrenologists  say. 

He^  and  ither  kXk  like  him,  wi'  gude  posts  and  pensions,  may  talk  o' 
drinkin'  watcv  aa  muckle'a  they  choose— ^and  may  abuse  me  and  the  Uke  0*  me 
finr  prefeirin'  qpecrit^'^but   ■■ 

NOBTH. 

Nobody  ia  abuaing  you,  my  dear  Shepherd——* 

SHjcrHxan. 

Hand  your  tongue,  Mr  North— for  I'm  gayen  angry  the  now— and  I  canna 
thole  being  interm|»ted  when  I'm  angry, — sae  baud  your  tongue,  and  hear 
meapwk,!  'and  fiuth,  gin  some  folk  were  here,  they  should  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  doiiiBst  «de  0'  their  heads. 

)I0A.T9« 

Oyes!    Oyes!    Oyev! 

8HSPHaan« 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  that  the  water-drink- 
iiilg  part  of  the  cooununity  have  not  aorupled  to  bestow  on  our  meetings  here, 
on  tne  Noctes  Ambroaianie,  the  acurxilous  epithet  of  Orgies ;  and  that  I,  the 
ghq^herd,  have  come  in  fiur  the  chief  part  A  the  abuse.  I  therefore  call  on 
you,  Mr  North,  to  vindicate  my  character  to  the  public,  to  speak  truth  and 
sihame  the  denl— and  to  declare  in  Maga,  whedier  or  not  you  ever  saw  me 
once  the  worse  of  liquor  during  the  course  of  your  career  ? 

NORTH. 

Ia  it  possible,  my  dcaxeat  friaid,  that  you  can  trouble  vonr  head  one  mo- 
ment about  so  pitiftil  a  crew  ?  That  Jug,  James,  with  its  nose  fixed  upon 
yonra,  is  expressing  its  surprise  that 

TICKLXE. 

Hogg,  Hogg,  this  is  a  weakness  which  I  could  not  have  expected  from  you — 
have  you  forgotten,  how  the  Spectator,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  others, 
vreve  accused  of  wine»biUiing,  and  other  enormities,  by  the  daoces  of  those 
daja? 

SBXPHXBn. 

Confimnd  their  back«»hiting  malignity !  Is  there  a  steadier  hand  than  that  in 
W  SqMavA  ?  see  how  the  liquid  quvers  to  the  brim,  and  not  a  drop  overflow- 
ing— ^Is  ray  nose  red  ?  my  broo  blotched  ?  mv  een  red  and  rheumy  ?  my 
abanks  shrunk  ?  my  knees,  do  liiey  totter  ?  or  ooes  mv  voice  come  from  my 
heart  in  a  crinkly  congb,  aa  if  the  Inngs  were  rotten?  Bring  ony  ane  o'  the 
base  water-drinkers  here,  and  set  him  ooon  afore  me,  and  let  us  discuss  ony 
subject  he  likes,  and  see  whaae  he^'a  the  dearest^  and  wbase  tongue  wags 
wi'  maist  unfaulterin'  freedom  I 

The  Arst  thing,  Jamea,  the  water-drinker  would  dO|  would  be  to  get  drunk, 
Md  make  a  beaat  of  himaclC 
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SHSPI^Bai). 

My  Iife»  Mr  Norths  as  you  ken,  has  been  anp  o'  spme  vidaritndes,  and 
even  now  I  do  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  For  ae  third  o'  the  tweDty^fonr 
hoon,  taJc  ae  day  wi'  ani^^er  thron|;hont  the  year^  I  'm  i'  the.  open  air.  wi' 
heaven's  wind  and  rain  perhaps,  or  its  hail  and  sleet,  and  they  are  blessed  by 
the  hand  that  sends  them,  blasbinjg^  aeainst  me  on  the  bill : — For  ani^er 
third,  I  am  at  my  byuck»---Ao  mony  o  them  to  be  sore  in  the  honse-r-bnt  the 
few  that  are  no  tne  wark  (/  dunces,  ye  may  believe  that ;  or  aiblins  doin'  my 
best  to  y^te  a  byuck  6'  my  ain,  or  if  no  a  byuck,  siccan  a  harmless  compositian 
t»  ane  o'  my  bits  o'  Shepherd's  Calendars,  or  the  like ;— ror,  if  study  nae  nae 
charms,  playin'^wi'  the  oaims,  or  hearin'  them  their  lenons,  or  crackin'  wi'  a 
neighboor,  or  sittin'  happy  wi'  the  mistress  by  oar  ain  twa-sells,  sayjn'  fitde, 
but  thinkin'  a  hantle,  and  feeli^'  mair.  For  the  remaining  third,  Rfe  ten  at 
iiicht'to  sax  in  the  morning,  enjoyin'  that  sweet  sound  sleep  th^t  is  the  lot'o'  a 
Slide  oonsdence,  and  out  o'  which  I  come  as  regular  at  the  yerra  same  minute  as 
u  an  angel  gently  lifted  my  head  frae  the  piUow,  and  toudied  my  eye-lids  with 
awakenmg  lidit,— no  forgettin',  as  yoursel  kens,  lyir  North,  eiUier  eyeniiiff  or 
mornmg  prayers,  no  yerra  lang  anes  to  be  sure,  except  on  the  Sabbadi ;  but 
as  I  hope  for  mercy,  humble  and  sincere,  as  the  prayers  o'  us  sinfii'  beings 
should  ever  be,-T-«dmu',  and  at  a'  times,  sleepin'  or  wau]pn',  aye  oi^  the  brink 
o'  death !  Caii  there  be  ony  great  harm,  Mr  North,  in  a  life  that— savingand 
iexcepting  always  the  corrupt  thochts  of  a  man's  ain  heart,  whidi  hfm  been 
wisely  said  to  be  desperately  wicked— even  when  it  micht  tiunk  itad',  in  its 
pride,  the  yerra  perfection  o'  virtue- 

NORTH. 

I  never  left  Altrjve  or  Mount  Benger,  James,  without  feeling  mysdf  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  man  shall  ever  stop  a  nicht  in  my  house,  without  partakin'  o'  die  best 
fiat's  in't,  be't  meat  or  drink ;  and  if  the  ooof  canna  drink  thi«e  cnr  four 
tummlers  or  jugs  o'  toddy,  he  has  nae  businesB  in  the  Forest.  But  if  be  do  nae 
mair  than  Ibfiow  the  example  I'se  set  him,  hell  rise  in  the  morning  without 
a  headache,  and  fa'  to  breaJdi»t,  no  wi'  that  fause  appeteet  that  your  drunk- 
ards  yoke  on  to  the  butter  a|id  breed  wi',  and  the  eggs,  and  the  munand  had* 
dies,  as  if  they  had  bcjen  shipwrecked  in  their  sleep,  and  scoured  wi'  the  sslt- 
wata',— but' wi'  that  calm,  sane,  and  steady  appeteet,  that  speaks  an  inade 
Bound  in  a'  its  operations  as  clock-work,  and  pves  insnranoe  o'  a  lang  ami 
usefu' life,  and  a  large  family  o' children. 

NORTH. 

Replenish  the  dolphin,  James. 

SHBFHERI). 

SheV  no  tume,  yet«— Now,  sir,  I  ca'  that  no  an  abstemious  lifb--for  why 
should  ony  man  be  abstemious  ?— 4>ut  I  ca't  a  temperate  hfe,  and  o'  a'  die  vus 
tues,  there's  nane  mair  friendly  to  man  than  Temperance. 

TICKLER. 

That  is  an  admirable  distiactiop,  James. 

8HEPH,BRD. 

I've  seen  you  forget  it,  sir,  howsomever,  in  practice ;  especially  in  eatin^ 
Oh,  but  you  re  far  me  a  temperate  eater,  Mr  Tickler.  Totr  re  ower  fond  o*  a 
great  heap  o'  difoent  dishes  at  denner.  I'm  within  bonus  wh^  I  say  I  hae 
seen  you  aevour  a  dizzen.  For  me,  sufficient  is  the  Rule  of  Three.  I  care  little 
lor  SQop— unless  kail,  or  oopky-leeky,  or  hare-soop,  or  mock-turde,  which  is 
leslly,  cpnstderin'  it's  only  mock,  a  pleasant  platelu';  or  hodge-pod^,  or  po* 
tawtoe-brod),  wi' plenty  o  mutton-banes,  and  wed  peppered ;  but  your  white 
90ops,  and  your  broon  soops,  and  your  vermisilly^  I  ttiink  naethuig  o',  and 
they  only  serve  to  spoil,  witnout  sadsfyin'  a  gude  appeteet,  of  which  nae  man 
6-  sense  will  ever  tak  affthe  edge  afore  he  attacks  a  aish  that  is  in  itself  a  din« 
ner.  I  like  to  bring  the  haill  power  o'  my  stamach  to  bear  on  vitdes  that's 
worthy  o't,  and  no  to  firitter't  awa'  on  side  dishes,  sic  as  pates,  and  trash  o' 
that  sort,  only  fit  for  boardin*-school  misses,  wi'  wee  shrimpit  mouths,  no  ^le 
to  eat  muckl^,  knd  ashamed  to  eat  even  that ;  a^  cpverca  wi  -  blushes,  puir 
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thiiWBy  if  Te  but  offer  to  help  onydiiiig  on  till  their  plates^  or  to  tell  them  no 
to  nuiid  mk  sltfin'^  bat  to  mak  a  gnoe  diniier>  for  toat  it  will  do  them  nae 
haim^  but,  on  ihe  contrary^  mingle  roses  with  the  lilies  of  their  delicate  beautj. 

TICRLBa. 

Eyery  man,  James,  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  eat,  nor  is  one 
man  entitled  to  interfere 

SHBPaBRl). 

Between  another  man  and  his  own  stomach  !•— Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  ? 
Why,  sir,  what  is  even  more  absnrd  than  to  say,  that  no  man  has  a  rigjit  to 
interftre  between  another  and  his  own  consdenoe,  or  his— — 

TICXLBB. 

And  is  that  absoxd  ? 

SHBPHBan. 
*  Tea,  it  is  absurd— aUhoagh  it  has,  somehow  or  other,  become  an  apothegm. 
—Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  men,  to  the  best  o'  their  abilities,  to  enlignten  ane 
nnither^s  uBderBtandin|pB?  And  if  I  see  my  brednren  o'  manldnd  m'  into  a' 
aoKts  o'  sin  and  superstition,  is't  nae  business  o'  mine,  Ihink  ye,  to  endeayour 
to  set  them  right,  and  enable  them  to  act  according  to  the  oidates  o'  reason 
and  nature? 

TICKLBB. 

And  what  then,  James  ? 

SHItPBBBD. 

Why,  then,  sir,  it  may  be  often  our  duty  to  interfere  between  a  man  and 
oonsdence,  when  that  consdenoe  is  weuc,  or  dark,  or  penrerted— between 
a  man  and'  Ids  religion,  when  that  religion  is  fti'  o'  fUsehood  and  idolatry. 
The  opposite  doctrine  that  holds  that  eyery  man's  rdigion  is  a  matter  solely 
between  his  own  soul  and  his  Maker,  is,' in  mv  belief  a  pcarnidous  doctrine, 
and  one  that  countenances  all  enormities  of  mith.  There  is  surdy  sudi  a 
thing  as  Truth— and  such  a  thing  as  Falsehood— and  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  shall 
Beyer  leaTS  ony  freen'  o'  mine  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  o'  falsehood,  eyen  if 
that  lalsehood  rekte  to  his  God. 

NOBTH. 

We  are  getting  on  difficult,  on  dangerous  ground,  my  dear  Shepherd—-— 

SHBrpBBD. 

Yes;  butwemauna'  tread  difficult  anddangorous  ground,  Mr  North,  eyery  day 
inoor  lives, — even  the  simplest  and  the  maist  sincere, — and  we  are  a*  o'  us  boima 
to  contribute  to  ane  anither's  security,  amang  the  pitfells  and  quagmires  o'  life. 
I  hae  nae  notion  of  that  creed  that  tells  me  to  leave  a  dour  doited  devil  to  go 
daunderin'  on,  wi'  his  een  shut,  his  ain  way  to  perdition. 

KOBTH. 

Would  yon,  like  Missionary  Wolfi^  challebge  the  Pope  to  battle,  and  call  hsi 
Behglon  a  lie  ? 

SHEPHBBl). 

No,  sir,— I  wad  never  sae  iar  forget  mysell  ss  to  cesse  being  a  flentleman,— 
for  then,  so  fiur,  I  should  cesse  being  a  Christian.  But  gin  I  tnocht  Papistry  a 
Ihnae  thing,  which  I  do,  I  wadna  scruple  to  say  sae,  in  sic  terms  as  were  con* 
'  oatent  wi'  gude  manners,  and  wi'  charity  and  humiHty  of  hearty— and  back  my 
opinion  wi'  aic  arguments  as  I  had  learned  out  o'  that  book  wfaidi  the  Pope,  \ 
ftncy,  wadna  allow  a  poor  lay-creatore  like  me  to  read  at  ni^ht,  afore  gaen  Uv* 
bed,  and  ^ust  after  I  nad  seen  the  bairns  a'  soun'  asleep  m  Uieirs,  wi'  their 
qnlet  smihng  ftoes  hushed  to  peace,  und^  the  protecting  love  6'  Him  wha  bad 
ynnqpt  the  innocent  things  in  the  heaven  o'  happy  dreams.  Still,  I  wadna  ca' 
tihe  Pope  a  leear,  like  Mr  Wdfe;  for  nae  man  a  a  leear,  unless  he  kens  that 
he  is  ane ;  and  his  Holiness,  for  ony  thing  I  ken  to  the  contrar,  may  be,  in 
his  dduakm,  a  lover  of  the  Truth. 

KOBTH. 

Ton  would  not,  if  in  Parliament,  James,  vote  for  what  is  called  Catholic 
Emancipation? 

shbphbbd. 

I  scarcely  think  I  would,— at  least  I  would  be  what  Mr  Canning  says  he 
is  not,  a  security  grinder.  « 
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And  I^  Jamet. 

mcmxm 
And  I^  James. 

And,  thank  heaven,  the  majority  of  the  Britiah  FarliaoMnly  and  Chi«e» 
fourths  of  the  Britiah  people,  Mr  North. 

vaiSH. 
Have  yea  read  Dr  liiillpott's  Letter,  Tiddcr  ? 

TIGKLBE. 

I  have  with  delight.  *  One  of  the  abkaLproductaotts  of  modem  days— bold, 
fearless,  manly,  gentlemanly,  Protestant. 

N0ET9* 

And  yet  the  Whigs  all  eall  it  paraooal-'Wiay,  IftsUMa— «lthoB|^  Dr 
FkiUpotit  caqareiBcs  towards  Mr  Canmng,  to  wham  it  is  addseaaed,  tlie  gwateat 
wspeet  finr  lua  obarader,  aad  the  higheat  admiralion  of  his  talartau  Nol  thu^ 
Tickltr,  did  Hmj  apeak  aad  write  of  that  illmiriona  peraon  a  Stm  Aon  jtan 

■go- 

TICKLER. 

I  have  made  oat  a  paper  on  that  pomt/^but  it  ia  too  long,  I  fear,  for  tiie 
Magazine — ^it  wonld  occupy  three  aheetfr— of  malignily,  atnfSdity,  and  ahvae, 
incredible,  but  from  the  tonguea  and  flagon  of  Whigs.  Even  now,  they  hate 
Mk  Canning.  We,  on  the  eeatrary,  always  loved  him^-ihen  aa  now—lwSfc-    » 

SHBPHEBO. 

What  Boiaeia  thai  in  thai  pieaa?  la't  amooasgattiBgitaiieek  intoatnp? 
liOt'aaea*.* 

{Optus  ike  press,  wd  tmt  stops  aptrsm^  skMf  g^tUssi^  m  bfask  or 
trotsmsh  appisteL) 
Whaa^ye^myman,thata  beBahearkenin'  toacaayawntawi  ihat  I^  tfaiakinr* 
frae  the  nee  o'  you,  you'ra  no  very  able  to  undentaad  tba  drift  a'  ?v«wha  aie 
ye,  my  man,  wi  eheeka  Uke  potty,  and  tawttied  hair,  and  a  coat  aae  daapctatc 
abort  in  the  aleevea  ?  But  dmua  be  aaa  leard,  I'm  no  gaun  to  put  ye  to  death, 
only  wliat  waa  ye  chriaaend?  or  an  y«a  a  Pagan  wi'  some  oudaiiduk  name, 
and  a  mother-tongue  unintelligible  ii  thia  quarter  o'  the  habitable  globe? 
I'fi  hand  ye,  air,  ^  the  ouff  o'  th^  neck,  till  ye  Bpeak-^«<«fe  ye  dumb^  sir? 

VOETH. 

Janea,  Jameti  ■  my  deav  Shepherd,  relax  your  hiddi  he  la  a  ahcf»»hairf 
writer. 

aHEPHJUlD. 

A  short-band  writer !  a  ahort-hand  writer  !  and  that'a  the  way  o't— that's 
the  way  o't^-<4hat  the  Noctea  Amfavesianie  are  gvtttn  up  for  that  Migaahie  o' 
yours,  Mr  North ! ! !  How  durst  you,  sir,  at  in  that  preaa  takin'  d#w»  my 
words  ?  A  pretty  gentleman  o'  the  presa  indeed !  Quae  faith,  a  wee  thing 
w<Mld  make  me  fling  you  out  o'  the  window !  There's  anithar  shake  for  yon, 
sir,  to  mak'  your  blood  circulate. 

N0ETH. 

Mr  Gnmey,  do'nt  mind  the  Shepherd,  it  ia  hsa  way^^^aeoei^  Jamea,  he  is 
not  one  of  the  ciieay><*<-and  aa  worthy  a  ftlbv  as  livea;  modarate  ymv  tey, 
Jamea. 

Now  the  eaf  s  oat  o'  the  bag.  Never  eould  I  comprehend  heo  a  haill  ]i%hi'a 
eonversation,  on  to  the  sma'  hours,  could  get  itsel  a  prettte4  wwd  for  word  in 
the  Magazine,  donn  to  my  vera  apdlin'  a£aro«**and  thci^,  for  thae  aax  yearn 
past,  hae  ye  been  writin'  in  the  press,  my  man,  takin'  dooii  the  conversatioB 
In  hieroglyphics,  and  at  hame  extendin'  your  notes,  as  they  ca't,  ower  your 
aooens  ana  ama'  beer  afore  gaun  to  aleep  on  ca£ 

TICELEE. 

Come,  James,  you  are  getting  peraonal  and  aburive.  Mr  Gufoey  ia  m  meat 
excellent  fellow— a  man  of  educatien»  and  a  small  private  fortune  of  hia  own 
en  the  death  of  hia  grandmother. 

NORTH. 

Sit  down,  Mr  Gumey,  and  take  a  g^ass  of  toddy. 
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Wl»tfHrwflly«aao*p«k^ar?  Open  your  mMdi  tad  ipnk. 
Mr  ChBBejTj  laiiMt»  k  no  ipodEor* 

SHJIPHftBD. 

VHiaty  is  he  dumb  ? 

RiilMr  tOy  Shepheid.  It  wmdd  lit «  kog  ilovy  to  tett  ymt  licm  be  kst  Ur 
fongae  etrly  in  lift  in  Feftla. 

eBBrannn.  ' 
'  He'«  «ff-*h^s  al^-^nt  «t  the  door  like  m  ihot.  He  may  be  a  ahort^haui' 
writer*  but  he'a  a  lang^egged  ane.  See  yenner  ke'a  jinkin  nraad  tfae  comer 
o'  Union  Place  already,  nerer  doutin'  tbst  I'm  at  his  tails !  There's  no  anither 
g^tttleniaB  o'  thepteae,  is  Acr^  in  diint  that  ither  door,  on  tlie  ricbt  eheek 
oJ^theilK? 

W^,  tlie  nwld  mvit  jwt  OBOtent  imlf  witboat  any  reeord  of  this  meet* 
ii^.    Nor  does  it  much  matter,  for  I  have  sesn  the  Shepheid  nmeik  brightef. 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  hate  to  see  ony  man  ower  bricfat,  as  it  is  ca'd,  in  company.  Commend 
me  to  the  naua  that's  just  lilce  astar  aasang  ither  stan^-only  noos  and  dums 
a  wee  tlMcht  briehter  than  the  fanninaries  aioand  him,  as  if  soowtliiiig  inter* 
imI  glattced  ottt  fine  within  hit- vena  oore,  and  after  a  Isw  fitfti' flasbes^  £?l 
him  relapee  back  again  into  his  former  sober  radiance. 

TICKLER. 

A  new  image,  James,  or  something  Uke  it^-Go  on — ^111  follow  thee. 

Or,  hsply^  snr,  not  that  he  waa  ony  farichter  dian  afoie-4mt  that  the  mt 
Iiad  grown  someiHiat  dimmer,  or  midr  obscmv,  as  a  doud,  or  te  sluidow  o' 
a  ekmdy  had  tamed  their  hutre>  and  made  some  o'  them  indeed  amaist  dissp- 
pcflor  ftae  tfae  heavens  athegitherl 

VOftTB* 

O!  bellersBklbet«n>Janiei4   YonqiesklikeanabsohiteCderidge. 

SHnrnnan. 

Or  suppone  ive  Ukcn  n  manj  tiut  in  company  is  jost  what  he  onghC 
tn  be,  10  a  good  fire— made  o'  Sootch  eoals,  wir  a  sprinktin'  o*  Buglisl^^ 
no  Ueeain'  as  if  soot  had  fknn  doon  the  chimley,  and  then  ilingin'  out  reek 
anmfst  to  chodE  yon,  and  also  to  blear  yoor  een,  at  the  same  time  makin'  the 
room  BO  insnflbrably  liot  that  water  would  pabUe  in  a  dish ;  but  a  cafaay 
composed  fire,  bold  as  the  sun,  yet  mild  afanost  as  the  moon,  shinin'and  warm* 
in'  all  it  leoks  upon  with  a  summeiT  spirit,  till  ail  our  feelings  expand  in  the 
g)0W  fike  flowers,  and  the  eurde  o  humanity  ronnd  it  becomes,  in  tfae  best 
aenee  o'  the  word,  Christianiaed  by  Ae  gradoos  light  t 

KOBTR. 

That  man,  TicUer,  flings  away  as  mudi  poetry  in  the  course  of  an  after* 
noon's,  crack,  as  would  serve  the  Pet  Poet  of  a  Cockney  coterie  all  his  life* 


SHBPHBBn. 

Whal^i  that  you  were  sayin',  sir,  to  Mr  Tickler  ^  I'm  rather  deafish.  It*t 
maist  a  pity  the  diort-haund  writer  ran  aff;  but  aibMns  h^s  gotten  intfl  the 
press  again  through  a  back-door : — and  if  sae,  I  shanna  disturb  him ;  for  ( 
earena,  fn  my  dn  pairt,  although  every  single  syllable  that  ever  wss  ut- 
tered by  me  widrin  these  four  wafa  was  prented  in  espltday  and  ciiealated  to 
dMrenaolCBt  enrnets  •'  die  Sarth. 

NOBTH. 

Did  yo«  go  t'other  day,  Jamea,  to  hear  Mr  Somerville  of  Carrie's  seraBon 
against  emdty  to  animals  ?  I  don't  remember  seeing  your  face  in  tfae  throng. 
It  wna  an  elegant  discourse. 

sHBrnBBn. 

I  dinna  doubt  that,  for  he's  a  dever  diiel-*and  m  gude  a  man  and  M  hu« 
mane  as  ever  used  a  double-barrelled  gun. 


TICELBE* 

What!  Is  he  a  9Qtlattl^  and  yet  prtiiciiei  alioat  cra^  to  a^^         . 

KOBTH. 

Did  not  yoQ  know.  Tickler,  that  Mr  Somenrflk  unrented  a  gnn^oek,.  lor- 
whidi  he  oi4^t  to  have  got  a  patent  ? 

TICKLBIU 

In  that  caae  he  ought  joat  to  have  aUowed  a  brother  deigynum  to  pieach 
the  GihM>nian  Semon.  For  aldiongh^for  ufy  own  part,  I  see  no  cmdty  in 
field-sportB,  no  man  in  the  pnlpit  can  possibly  defend  them  ;  and  if  he  emits 
all  mention  of  them,  he  leayes  his  argument  insomplete-Hund  idien  the 
ftoeaeher  is  a  notorious  good  shot,  slaiigfatcring  li^^t  snd  left,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty, there  is  room  for  the  sooflBbrs  to  treat  the  entire  sennoa  with  derision. 

SHKPHSRD. 


aneath  a  ton  o'  coals,  a'  the  timfe  the  carter  swearing  lilw  fcloors  rhsfs  em« 
dty,  and  should  be  preached  against,  and  also  piuidied  by  Act  o'  Atf li*« 
ment. 

TiCKLBE* 

But  there  is  no  cruelty  you  think,  James,  in  the  Rev.  Mr  SomerviUe  shoot* 
ing  at  a  hare  on  Jier  form,  who  carries  off  into  the  brake  het  poor-wounded 
withers  full  of  No.  S4  or  5,  snd  there  continues  dying  by  inehes  sU  ttuou|^ 
the  week— eimiring,  perhaps,  within  the  tinkle  of  the  3abbath  bell  of  Cunie 
kirk? 

SHSPHBED. 

It's  just  a'  a  doonright  sophism,  Mr  Tiller,  and  vou  ken  it  is — but  I  hate 
a*  argling  and  haigsrbargling  o'  argument  ower  ane  s  toddy— Kir  indeed  ooy-i 
where  eUe,  except  at  the  Bar  when  Jefitey  or  Cobrun's  speaking-*^bd  thm  * 
to  be  sure  it's  a  treat  to  hear  tlie  tane  threeping  snd  the  ttther  tlveeping^  as  if 
not  only  their  verra  lives  depended  on't,  but  the  hail  creation ;  iHiereaa  the 
dispute  was  only  about  some  abstract  consideration  o'  a  point  o'  law  in  the* 
way  o'  preliminary  form  anent  the  regulation  o'  the  Court,  Idttle  enough  to 
be  understood,  nae  doubt,  sin'  the  introduction  o'  the  new  system ;  but  as  to 
the  real  intrinsic  maitter  o'  equity  and  justice,  nae  mair  than  a  pHiwinary 
that  mig^t  hae  been  gien  apatnst  either  the  ae  party  or  the  ither,  wilhoiit  dfr- 
triment  to  the  patsinonial  mterests  either  o'  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  re* 
spendent  or  appellant,  in  sic  a  cause  no  easy  o'  being  discriminated  by  a  heaicr 
like  me,  no  vent  deeply  versed  in  the  laws* 

KOETH* 

An  Annual  Sermon  agunst  any  one  particular  vice,— and  none  more  odioas 
than  cruelty  of  dnpasition,— -ie  a  fooUsn  Institution.  Let  people  go  rmilaily 
to  dburdi,  and  hear  good  sermons,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  Cither  in  Ac  city 
or  the  country, — and  they  will  be  merciful  to  their  beasts,  I  hope,  thiofugh  tlie 
spirit  (tf  Christianity  thus  fanned  and  fostered  in  their  hearts.' 

That  is  verra  true.— Cruelty  to  animals  is  no  a  gude  suligect  fcH*  a  hs0.ser« 
mon, — and  it's  only  clever  men,  like  -Chalmers  wSSl  SomerviUe,  that  can  pre- 
vent it  firom  becoming  eveb  absurd  in  the  pulpit,  when  formally  treated  of,  and 
at  great  length— whereas 

NORTH. 

Putthesetwolittle  volumes,  James,  in  your  pocket,  that  you  are  cgliqg  en 
4ihe8id»-table.F.-Sketches.of  Persia,— a  few  pages  of  it  is  a  cheering  recreatiea 
for  a  leisure  hour.  Sir  John  tells  a  story  admirably,  and  is  a  man  of  keen 
and  incessant  obserratbn.  I  had  no  idea  ne  could  have  written  any  thing  so 
light  and  vivacious,— so  elegttnt  even,  and  so  fidl  of  chsractor.  The  vdnmci 
must  be  popular,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  us  move  of  them.-— a  couple  more 
at  the  least.    Murray  has  published  nothing  so  good  of  the  kind  for  yteam. 

.SKBPHERlt. 

Hse  ye  read  Boaden's  Life  o'  Siddons,  sir  ? 

NORTH* 

I  have,  James— and  I  respect  Mr  Biraden  for  his  intelliffent  criticism.  He 
is  rather  prosy  occasionally — ^but  why  not  ?    God  knows,  ne  cannot  be  more 

11 
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praiy  Uian  I  am  now  at  this  Uessed  inoniai(^7et  what  good  man,  w«re  he 
present  now,  would  be  severe  upon  old  Christopher  for  havering  away  about 
this,  that,  or  tother  thing,  so  long  as  there  was  heart  in  all  he  said,  and  no-* 
thing  cmUra  boMg  mares  f  Sarah  was  a  glorioas  creature.  Methinks  I  see 
her  now  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  1 

SHfirHERB. 

As  Leddy  Macbeth !  Her  gran'  high  straieht^nosed  face,  whiter  than  ashes  ! 
Fixed  een,  no  like  the  een  o'  the  dead,  yet  hardly  mair  like  theip  o'  the  leevin' ; 
dim,  and  yet  licht  wi'  an  obscure  lustre  through  which  the  tormented  sowl 
looked  in  the  chains  o'  sleep  and  dreams  wi'  a'  the  distraction  o'  remorse  and 
despair, — and  oh  I  sic  an  expanse  o'  forehead  for  a  warld  o'  dreadfa'  thochts, 
aneath'the  braided  blackness  o'  her  hair,  that  had  nevertheless  been  put  up 
wi'  a  steady  and  nae  uncarefu'  haun'  before  the  troubled  Leddy  had  lain  doon, 
te  it  behoved  ane  so  high-born  as  she,  in  the  middle  o'  her  ruefti'  trouble,  no 
to  neglect  what  she  owed  to  her  stately  beauty,  and  to  the  head  that  lay  on  the 
ooadi  of  ane  o'  Scotland's  Thanes— noo,  likewise  about  to  be,  during  the  short 
space  o'  the  passing  o'  a  thunder-cloud,  her  bluidy  and  usurping  King, 

*  KOKTH. 

Whisht— •Tickleiv^Whisht— no  coughing. 

SHBPHKRD. 

Onwards  she  nsed  to  com&— no  Sarah  Siddons — ^bnt  just  Leddy  Macbeth 
hersel' — ^though  through  that  melancholy  masquerade  o'  passion,  the  spectator 
aye  had  a  oonftised  glimmerin'  apprehension  o'  the  great  actress — glidin'  wi' 
tne  ghostlike  motion  o'  nicht-wanderin'  unrest,  nnoonsdoas  o'  surronndin' 
objects, — for  oh  !  how  could  the  glazed,  yet  gleamin'  een,  see  aught  in  this 
material  world  ? — ^yet,  by  some  mysterious  power  o'  instinct,  never  touehin' 
Ane  o'  the  impediments  that  the  furniture  o  the  auld  castle  micht  faae  oppo- 
sed to  her  haunted  footsteps, — on  she  came,  wring,  wringin'  her  hauns,  as  if 
sraahin'  them  in  the  cleanatn'  dews  frae  the  blouts  o'  blood, — but  wae's  me 
for  the  murderess,  out  they  wad  no  be,  ony  mair  than  the  stains  on  the  spat 
o'  the  floor  where  some  midnicht-slain  Christian  has  groaned  out  his  soul 
aneath  the  dagger's  stroke,  when  the  sleepin'  hobse  heard  not  the  shriek  o* 
departii^  life. 

TICKLEX. 

North,  look  at  James's  face.    Confound  me,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment^  if  it  is  not  like  John  Kemble's ! 

SHEFHBKB. 

Whether  a'  this,  sirs,  was  natural  or  not,  ye  see  I  dinna  ken,  because  I  ne«* 
▼er  beheld  ony  woman,  either  gentle  or  semple,  walkin'  in  her  sleep  after 
having  committed  murder.  But,  Lord  safe  us !  that  hollow,  broken-hearted 
▼oioe,  "  out,  damned  spot,"  was  o'  itsdl  aneugh  to  tell  to  a'  that  heard  it, 
that  crimes  done  in  the  flesh  duriiu^  time  will  needs  be  punished  in  the  spi- 
at  during  eternity.  It  was  a  dreadfu'  homily  yon,  sirs ;  and  wha  that  saw't 
would  ever  ask  whether  tragedy  or  the  stage  was  moral,  purging  the  soul,  at 
ahe  did,  wi'  pity  and  wi'  terror  f 

TICKtBR. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !— James,  was  you  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  my  boy  > 
and  what  sort  of  an  affidr  was  it  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  you  may  lauch  ;  but  jrou  did  sae  merely  to  conceal  your  emotion ;  for 
I  saw  your  lips  quiver  at  my  picture  o*  the  Siddons,  as  James  Ballantyne 
used  to  ca'  her  in  the  JournaL  He's  the  'best  theatrical  creetic  in  Embro' 
Ihough,  notwithstanding  rather  ower  pompoua  a  sty leo' panegyric*  -But  that's 
the  way  o'  a'  your  creetic»*-4iigh  and  low — rich  and  poor — Grosvenor  Square 
and  Grab  Street — Royal  Circus  and  Lawnmarket— -you're  a'  upon  stilts,  and 
wi'  speakin'- trumpets,  and  talk  o'  the  stage  asif  piay-actors  and  play-actress- 
es werc^  onything  mair  than  puppets,  and  could  hae  ony  serious  or  permanent 
influence  on  the  afEurs  o'  this  world.   Whew,  whew ! 

NORtH. 

Would  you  believe  it,  James,  that  many  modem  Athenians  assisted  at  the 
.«linner  you  speak  of,  and  did  not  subscribe  a  farthing ;  some  not  more  than  a 
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penoy^  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  aa  if  it  had  been  the  Holy  Allianee 
of  Sovereigns? 

TICKLEE. 

I  think  little  about  thai-^butdo  you  know,  James,  thatthese  m  abaofattdy 
gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  that  are  opposing^  and  going  to  appeal  toParlnuBenty 
against  tbQ  new  improvements  of  the  City— the  South  and  tne  West  approaehca, 
and  all  because  they  may  be  taxed  some  ten  or  twenty  ahfllings  A-year  ?  . 

MOETB. 

They  use  two  arguments— first,  that  the  South  and  Weat  approadiea  are  lo« 
eal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  eoat  those  people  anything  who  live  in  another 
part  of  the  town. 

SBEPHxan. 

HaWy  haw,  haw  I  So  there's  nae  sic  thing  as  a  City !  according  to  that  rul^ 
every  bit  dirty  dose  maun  tak'  care  o'  itsd,  and  diere  maun  be  nae  genetsl 
pervadin'  spirit,  like  the  vera  spirit  o'  life  in  modem  Athens.  What  annipha 
and  meesers ! 

NOETH. 

The  second  argument  is,  that  every  new  improvement  in  one  part  of  a  city, 
deteriorates  property  in  some  other  part— and  that  if  there  be  a  fine  couple' of 
approaches  to  Edinburgh  from  the  West  and  the  South,  the  northern  part  of 
ii»  New  Town,  especially  the  Royal  Circus,  will  be  rained  and  the  honaes  sdl 
for  nothing. 

SHSFHSaJ). 

Haw,  haw,  haw !  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hnnawl  What  sumj^I 

Then  the  Oppositionists  have  '^  opened  at  Budge's  a  subscription  for  leeeiv- 
ing  donations !' 

SHiPHBan. 

That'a  desperate  bad  English  surely— 4iit  what  for  dinna  ye  puUiah  die 
names  o'  the  Opposition,  sir  ? 

NOETH. 

Because  I  hate  all  personality,  James,  and  besides,  the  names,  with  some  two 
or  three  exceptions,  are  bo  obscure  that  nobody  would  believe  them  to  be  ml 
names,  such  as  Smith,  Taylor,  Thomson,  &c  &c. 

SBBPHEED. 

And  anonymous  names  o'  that  sort — ^weel,  wed.  I  see  the  cretnn,  in  thb 
ill- written  manifesto  o'  theirs,  sir,  that  you  hae  gien  me  to  glance  at,  object  to 
the  improvements,  because  they're  to  cost  some  twa  cnr  three  hundred  thonssn 
pounds.  That's  the  vena  reason  I  wad  agree  to  theub—^Dr  it  shows  they'it 
on  a  gran'  and  magnificent  scale,  and  I  like  a'  things  that's  gran'  and  magni* 
fioent.    Then,  isnaEmbro'saidtobeaCity  o'PalEwes? 

NOETH. 

James,  you're  very  high  on  your  diair  to-night-— you're  soidy  sitting  on 
something. 

SHEFHEEn. 

Av— the  last  month's  Magazines  and  Reviews.  They're  a'  but  indlfoeot 
numoefs,  this  last  month— «nd  your  ain,  sir,  no  madde  better  Aan  the  kve 
—though  it  maintains  a  sort  o'  superiori^. 

NOETH. 

.  I  can  affwd^  now  and  then,  to  be  atupid.    Wait  till  May-day,  my  dear 
Shephecd,  and  you  ahall  see  oLoaxotra  twins. 

TIC  ELBE. 

The  Monthly  Review  is  a  creditable  work ;  and  you  eurprise  me,  Nortlr, 
by  tdling  me  that  it  does  not  sell.  The  artides  are  heavy  indeed,  and  any 
thing  but  brilliant ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  sobcar,  steady  stiij^dity  about  many 
of  tl|em,  that  I  should  have  thought  would  have  been  ^^opnlar  among  a  cer- 
tain set. 

north. 

It  sdls  pretty  well— about  600  I  undefstand.  That  number  will  pav  a  few 
pmmds,  ooeadenally,  to  a  eridc  contributor,  and  the  common  ran  A  ita  wri- 
ters are  not  persons  who  can  expect  to  be  pdd  any  other  remuneration  than  s 
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!«▼€»  fupper  OBce  a-quarter,  which  coiHa  Mr  Knight  but  little<-«nd  he  is  too 
genermui  a  fdlow,  we  all-  kxnom,  to  care  about  each  a  trifle. 

8HB1^HBR]>. 

I  canna  tholei't.  Hie  Bditor^  I  fear%  a  guse — and  he  maun  aye  be  keck- 
Kn'  himael',  after  hiyinK  •  hig  mnckle  clumsy  egg  amang  the  net^s,  and 
then  hissiB'  at  you,  as  if  yoii  were  gaun  to  gie  him  a  kick — haudin'  his  doup 
up  in  the  air  in  triumph^  as  if  he  were  about  to  fire  a  royal  salute.  A  guse  is 
a  lane-leeved  bird,  but  that's  only  when  he  leads  a  quate  life,  in  or  about  some 
anldha'  ^r  castle,  and  has  naetluttg  to  disturb  him — but  a  guse,  though  slow 
in  understandin',  is  a  bird  o'  quidk  fedinss,  and  allow  him  to  harass  himsel' 
fn'  passengers  and  passers  by,  and  he  will  get  lean  in  a  twdvemohth,  dwine 
away  in  pmect^vexatloii,  and  waddling  a'  oy  himseF,  like  a  rejected  bver,. 
into  some  obscure  nook,  expire  the  victim  o*  sensibility. 

TICKLER. 

North,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  Journal  of  Forngn  Literature 
about  to  be  published  in  London  ? 

IfO&TH. 

Something.  I  have  heard  some  great,  and  many  respectable  names,  spo» 
kan  olTin  connection  with  it,  and  if  not  started  tiU  t^e  phm  id  matured,  and 
vegular  contrtbutors  engaged,  itwilldftrtaiDly  succeed-Hitherwlse,  as  certainly 
€au.  It  18, 1  hear,  to  be  published  by  an  eminent  German  house  in  London, 
and  is  intended  to  give  the  spirit  of  continental  literature  and  philosophy. 

*  TtCKLEk. 

A  fine  field  undoubtedly — and  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  plan  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  literature  tM  pbildsophy  of  Germany. 

8He?HEnn. 

•  S»  «tt  I-^te  the  Genban  authors  are  like  pigs— great  cry  and  little  wool. 
I  kae  read  about  some^  thretty  yolumms  o*  translations  frae  the  German  this 
last  year,  dnefly  tales,  atid  deevfl  tak  me^  if  there  be  a  first-rate  tale  in  the 
haffllot. 

KORTH. 

-  A  flrat-rate  tale,  James,  is  rather  a  rarity.  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  read  one. 
The  Crusaders  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  comes  pretty  near  my  notion  of  one,  but 
not  quite  up  to  it— there  being  som^^hat  too  much  changing  of  dresses,  and 
too  m«eh  legerdemain.  Redgauntlet,  by  the  same  writer,  is  somewhere,  I 
opine,  about  a  tenth-rate  tale— Peveril  of  the  Peak  a  fourth-rate  one — Quen- 
dn  Dnrward  a  third-rate— Waveriey  a  second— Thef  Pirate  a  thiid-^Ivanhoe 
and  Kenilworth— — 

SHEPHBRD. 

Let's  see  a  tale  o*  yonr  ain,  sir,  afore  ye  speak  sae  baukUy  o'  your  betters. 

NORTH. 

Jeffrey  and  I  neffer  write  anything  original.    It's  porter's  work. 

SHEPHERD. 

Because  ye  canna.  Ye're  only  creetics,  and  writin'  a  review's  ae  thing,  and 
writin'  a  brock's  anither,  let  me  tell  you  that,  sir ;  and  yet,  I  dinna  ken,  Mr 
Korth,  altnongh  I  hae  nae  houps  o'  Mr  JaffiraVi  oh !  man,  but  I  do  thiidc,  that 
Ml  that  wrote  the  *^  Birds,"  and  '^  Streams,''  and  '<  Cottages,"  and  "  Hints 
fixr  the  Hofidays^"  and  "  Selb/s  Ornithology,"  and  other  L^ing  Artides, 
kst  year,  liiieht  write  a  byuok  to  shame  us  a',  gin  ye  wad  only  let  versel' 
lowse  on  a  subject,  and  poor  yersel'  out  wi'  a'  your  birr  ower  four  vollums, 
like  a  spate  carryin'  everything  afoi«  you  on  to  Finis,  and  drownin'  the  ca- 
tastrophe in  a  flood  o'  tears. 

NORTH. 

James,  I'll  tell  you  a  kind  of  composition  that  would  telL 

SHEPHERD. 

What  is't,  man  ?    Lef  s  hear^t 

NORTH. 

Pastoral  Dramatic  Poetry,  partly  pi^se  and  par^  verse— like  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  or  As  You  Like-  It,  or  The  Tempest,  or  The  Midsummer  Night  *8 
Dream. 

8HBPHEBD. 

•  You're  just  the  man  for  tliat,  Mr  Ninth,  sir,— only  you're  rather  auld. 
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KOBTO* 

I  have  four  luch  dramasj  James,  in  my  e«cniloire« 

SHEFHB&D* 

Out  wi'  them^  and  let's  see  whether  they'll  be  damned  or  no.  Oh,  air,  bat 
you're  hated  by  the  Cockneys  J 

NORTH. 

I — I— James— hated  by  the  cockneys?  What  harm  did  I  ever  to  the  aa^ 
tion  ? 

SHE^HERB. 

Extirpated  them — ^that's  a'--^throned  their  kinff^  and  drove  him  mto  egule^ 
—-reduced  the  Royal  Family  to  b^gars — ^taught  me  Nobility  to  qpell  theia* 
selves  wi'  the  Letter  M^-— and  rendered  Little  Britain  desolate. 

TICKLER. 

Dramas  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  country,  cannot  be  good,  for  the 
people  have  no  character. 

SHEPHERD, 

Nae  character's  better  than  a  bad  ane,  Mr  Tickler ; — but  you  see,  sir,  you're 
just  perfectly  ignorant  o'  what  vou  re  talkin'  about— for  it'a  only  kuitra  Ihlk 
that  has  ony  character  ava, — ana  town's-bodies  seem  to  be  a'  in  a  slump.  Hoo 
the  street  nns  wi'  leevin'  creatures,  like  a  stream  rinnin'  wi'  foam-beUs !  What 
maitter  if  they  a'  break  as  they  gang  by  ?  For  anitber  shoal  succeeds  o'  the 
same  empty  race ! 

KORTHt 

,  The  passions  in  the  country,  methinks,  James,  are  stronger  and  bolder,  and 
more  distinguishable  from  each  other,  than  in  towns  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil  a  passion's  in  the  town,  butenvy,  and  back-biting,  and  coneeile&Mi. 
As  for  friendihip,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  revenge — ye  never  meet  wi'  tbem  where 
men  and  women  are  a'  jumbled  through  ither,  in  what  is  ca'd  ceevileeMd  so* 
ciety.  In  solitary  places,- the  sicht  o'  a  human  face  aye  brings  wi't  a  cone* 
spending  feeling  o'  some  kind  or  ither, — there  can  be  nae  sic  tbing  as  indifib- 
rence  in  habitations  stannin'  here  and  there,  in  woods  and  glens,  and  oa  hill- 
sides, and  the  shores  o'  lochs  or  the  sea. 

TICKLER* 

Are  no  robberies,  murders,  and  adulteries,  perpetrated  in  towns,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Plenty— 'and  because  there  are  nae  passions  to  guard  frae  guilt.  What  man 
wi'  a  sowl  glowin'  wi'  the  free  feelings  o'  nature,  and  made  thereby  happy  and 
contented,  wi'  his  plaid  across  his  breast,  would  condescend  to  be  a  highway 
rubber,  or  by  habit  and  repute  a  thief  ?  What  man,  whote  heart  loupt  to  his 
mouth  whenever  be  foregather'd  wi'  his  ain  lassie^  and  never  preed  her  bonny 
mou',  but  wi'  a  whispered  benediction  in  her  ear,  wad  at  ance  damn  and  d^ 
medn  himsel'  by  breakin'  the  seventh  commandment?  As  for  committin' 
murder,  leave  that  to  the  like  o'  Thurtell  and  Probert,  and  the  like,  wha  seem 
to  have  had  nae  passions  o'  ony  kind,  but  a  passion  for  pork  chops  and  por« 
ter,  drivin'  in  gigs,  wearin'  rough  big  coats  wi'  a  dizsen  necks,  and  cnfBd'  ane 
auither's  heads  wi'  boxin'  gloves  on  their  neives, — but  nae  real  South  kintra 
shepherd  ever  was  known  to  commit  murder,  for  they're  ower  fond  o'  fechtiii' 
at  fairs,  and  kirns,  and  the  like,  to  tak  the  trouble  o'  puttin'  ye  to  death  in 
cool  blood— ^ 

TICKLER. 

James,  would  ye  seriously  have  North  to  write  dramas  about  the  loves  of 
the  lower  orders — ^men  in  corduroy-breeches,  and  women  in  linsey-woollen 
petticoatiH— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  are  ye^  sir,  to  s^ak  o'  the  lower  orders  ?  Look  up  to  the  sky,  sir,  on 
a  starry  nicnt,  and  puir,  ignorant,  thoehtless  upsettin'  cretur  you'll  be,  gin 
you  dinna  feel  far  within  and  deep  down  your  ain  sowl,  that  you  are,  in  good 
truth,  ane  o'  the  lower  orders — ^no  'perhaps  o'  men,  but  o'  intelligences !  and 
that  it  requires  some  dreadfu'  mystery  far  beyond  your  comprehension,  to  mak 
you  wortny  o'  ever  in  aftar  life  becoming  a  dweller  among  those  celestial 
mansions.    Yet,  think  ye,  sir,  that  thousan's  and  tens  o'  thousan  a  o'  milliopa* 
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iiiice  the  f^ne  wben  first  God's  vnrath  smote  the  eaiih's  soil  vdth  the  curse  o' 
baneiiiieM,  and  hutnan  creatures  had  to  earn  their  bread  wf  sweat  and  dust, 
bae  na  liyed  and  toOed,  and  laughed  and  sighed,  and  groaned  and  grat,  o'  thi 
hwer  orders,  that  are  nooin  eternal  bliss,  and 'shall  dt  above  you  and  Mr 
Norths  tad  i^en  o'  the  best  o'  the  dan,  in  the  realms  o'  hearen? 

TICKLEE. 

'Pon  m  J  soul,  James,  I  said  nothing  to  justify  this  tirade. 

SH£fH£BI>. 

Toa  did  though.  Hearken  till  me,  sir.  If  there  be  no  agonies  that  wrin^ 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  lowly  bom,  whj  should  they  ever  r«id  the 
Bible  f  If  there  be  no  heavy  griefs  makin'  afkentimes  the  burden  o'  life  hard 
to  b^,  what  means  that  sweet  voice  callin'  on  them  to  *'  come  unto  me,  for 
I  win  give  them  rest  ?"  If  love,  Mron^  as  death,  adhere  not  to  yon  auld  wi- 
dow's hevt,  while  sairly  boived  down,  tfll  her  dim  een  canna  see  ^e  Hft,  but 
only  the  grass  aneath  her  feet,  boo  else  wou'd  she  or  cou'd  she  totter  every 
Sabbath  to  kirk,  and  wi'  her  broken,  feeble,  and  quiverin'  voice,  and  withered 
hands  clasped  thegether  on  her  breast,  join,  a  happy  and  a  hopefu'  thinir,  in 
^he  holy  Paalm  ?    If—  *^  *>*    t 

TICKLBB. 

Jamefl^  yon  «flbet  me,  but  less  by  the  pictures  you  draw,  than  by  the  sUs* 
pidon*— nay  more  than  the  suspicion-— you  intimate  that  I  am  insensible  td 
these  things— 

SHEPHSRD. 

I  refer  to  you,  Mr  North,  if  he  didna  mean,  by  what  he  said  about  oor* 
duroy  breeks  and  linsey* woollen  petticoats,  to  throw  ridicule  on  all  that  wore 
them,  and  to  assert  that  nae  men  o'  genius,  like  you  or  me,  ought  to  regard 
them  as  worthy  o*  bdng  diaractereezed  in  prose  or  rhyme  ? 

T^ORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  have  put  the  argument  on  an  immovable  basis.  Poor; 
ksidy,  humble  people,  who  live  in  shielings,  and  huts,  and  cottages,  and 
furm-honses,  have  souls  worthy  of  being  saved,  and  therefore  not  unworthy 
of  being  written  about  bjr  such  authors  as  have  also  souls  to  be  saved ;  among 
whom  you  and  I,  and  Tickler  himself— 

SHEPHERD. 

Yea,  yes — ^Tickler  himself  sure  anengh.  Gie's  your  haun',  Mr  Tickler, 
gie's  your  haun' — we're  baith  in  the  right ;  for  I  agree  wi'  you,  that  nae  hero 
o'  a  tragedy  or  a  Yepie  should  be  brought  forrit  ostentatiously  in  corduroy 
breeks,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  a'  you  intended  to  say. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  indeed,  James ;  I  meant  to  say  no  more. 

-NORTIl. 

James,  you  would  make  a  fine  Bust 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  Hke  busts,  except  o'  ideal  characters,  sic  as  water-nymphs,  and 
dryads,  and  fawns,  and  Venuses,  and  Jupiters.  A  man  o'  real  life,  aiblins,  Mr 
Tickler,  wi'  corduroy  breeks,  or  at  the  best  velveteens,  has  naething  to  do  wl'  a 
boat ;  and  then  you  maun  be  represented  without  your  neckdoth,  and  your, 
breast  bare ;  and  wi'  only  head  and  diouthers,  perhaps ;  sittin'  a  daft-like  image 
on  a  pedestaL    I  dinna  like  busts. 

TICKLER* 

Byron's  Bust,  James? 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

Ay,  I  like  it—for  he  had  a  beautiAil  face,  like  as  o'  Apollo,— high  birth 
ftoo^— a  genius  rare  aneath  the  skies ;  and  he  died  young,  and  far  aff^  in  a  fo- 
reign land — the  land,  too,  o'  busts,  and  o'  immortal  song.  I'se  warrant  that 
his  een  took  a  thousand  eitpressions  in  the  course  o'  ae  single  hour,  but  in 
diose  serene  marble  orbs  there  is  but  one-Hin  expression  o'  uninterrupted  and 
eternal  peace.  His  lip,  they  said,  was  apt  to  curl  into  scom-^and  nae  wun- 
ner,  for  it  was  a  tryin  thing,  wi'  a'  his  fauts,  to  be  used  as  he  was  used  by 
those  that  midit  hae  forgi'en  ;  but  in  the  bust  I  saw,  his  mouth  was  mild  as 
that  o'  a  man  in  a  dreamless  deep, — and  yet  something  there  was  about  it,  too, 
that  taold  the  leevin'  lips  it  imaged  must  have  been  eloquent  to  express  all 
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tbe  noblest,  best  vmotions  o'  a  gi«ai  poet's  bo«1  !  Byrott  was  cntiiM  to  a 
breathin'  bust— a  cold,  still,  marble  image,  pesoefttUy  divine;  but  I,  mn, 
am  weel  contented  jA'  mj  picture  in  body^oolours  by  Nieholson»  and  so  sbovld 
yon  too^  Mr  Tickler— while  as  to  Mr  North,  I  h«e  some  difbieulty  in  delcr^ 
mining— yet^  on  the  whole,  I'm  disposed  to  think  he  should  be  Senlptiircd  liy 
Chantrey 

TICKLIB* 

And  placed  on  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  James,  beside  the  statue  of  our 
most  gracious  King ! 

NOaTH. 

Cease  your  fooling,  lads.  James,  I  intend  conimenciBg  a  scries  of  artkJes 
on  the  Britidi  Navy. 

SHEFHEan. 

O !  do,  sir— do,  sir— do,  sir.  It's  a  grsn'  topie,  and  you're  just  the  man  to 
do't,  wi'  yonc  naval  knowledge  and  national  enthusiasm. 

NOaTH. 

,   All  the  Fieet^fights,  James,  all  the  actiona  of  single  ships— ^  boat^affiurs, 
such  as  cuttingB^ut,  storming  of  batteries,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SHBFHSaD. 

The  whole  sailor'a  fife  at  ses,  my  boys.  If  you'll  promise,  sir,  »,ye  to  read 
my  Shepherd's  Calendar,  111  promise  aye  to  read  your  Navsl  Chrooide* 

NORTH.  •     - 

A  bargain,  James.    Pray,  James,  by  the  way,  have  yon  read  Almack's? 

SHEFUaan. 

The  author  sent  me  a  cqpy — for  he's  a  chid  that  I  used  to  ken  when  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  coach-office  o'  the  Star  Inn,  Prince's  Street,  and  he  had  aye 
a  turn  for  what  he  ca'd  high  life.  He  used  to  get  into  that  sort  of  aodety  m 
Embro  by  pretending  to  be  a  flunky,  and  stannin'  ahint  chairs  at  great  portief 
-*and  he  a  natmrolly  a  gented  lad,  and  no  that  stupid—ee  that,  uoo  tfaaC  ne'ffils 
a  situation  something  similar,  as  I  have  heard,  in  Ix)ndon,  he  gets  access  to 
Lords  and  Leddies  by  flunkeyin't ;  which  is,  howeveri  a  species  of  foigia',  and 
sometimes  subjects  a  lad  to  being  sair  kiddt— whilk  has,  mair  than  anoe  or 
twice  either,  happened  until  the  author  o'  Almack's.  But  a  dourea  the  head's 
waur  than  a  kidc  on  the  bottom.  x 

NOaTH.     . 

What's  the  fellow's  name  ? 

SHEFHaan. 

That's  surprising !  You've  just  driven  his  name  out  o'  my  head  by  askin' 
for  it.  I  canna  reroember't — ^but  it's  a  very  common  name,  and  o'  nae  repute, 
except  among  the  mechanicd  tredds. 

TICKLta. 

What  is  Crockfoid*honse,  Mr  North  ? 

NOaTH. 

A  dever  satire  of  Luttrd's  on  one  of  the  Devils  of  one  of  the  Ixmdon 
Hdls.    You  know  Luttrd,  I  presume,  sir  ? 

TICKLia* 

Know  him— that  I  do — and  one  of  the  most  acoomplished  men  in  all  £ng« 
]and-*a  wit  and  a  scholar. 

SHBFHSan. 

J  think  verra  little  in  general  o'  your  wits  and  your  scholars,  and  your 
most  accomplished  men  in  all  England.  They  may  oe  veiy  clever  and  agrse- 
aUe  d^la  m  oompaiiY  and  conversation,  but  dap  a  pen  into  their  hand,  and 
bid  thm  write  someming,  and,  oh  1  but  their  eKpressieiis  are  sairiy  defident 
in  point,  their  love-sangs  cauld  and  dear  as  the  dnip  al  a  man's  nose  on  a 
firosty  momin',-^a8  for  their  cbarauds,  even  after  you'ne  been  taold  them,- 
there s  nae  findin'  them  out;  and,  hedi,  sirs  !  but  theur  prologwes  and  tfacb 
epilogues  are,  twenty  yawns  to  the  line,  soporifics  that  ndther  watdmum  nor 
sick-nurse  could  support. 

TICKLBa. 

The  Honourable  William  Spencer,  although  a  wit  and  a  scholsr,  is,  like  my 
friend  Luttrd,  an  exception  to  your  genend  rule,  Jf^es. 
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Is  that  htm  that  wrote  Bedgelert,  ar  the  Oiave  o'  theGn^hmmd  }  FiMi 
that  chiel's  a  poet.  Thae  yeraea  batf  onckle  o'  the  aoEd  bauant  pathos  and 
■implidty;  and  then  he  tmuUled  Leonora,  too,  did  na  ho^  That's  atiither 
leather  in  hia  cap  that  Tfme'a  hand'!!  na  plook  fae't— -What  for  did  ye  m 
aend  me  oat  to  AltriTe  Hood's  National  Tales  ?  Yon  Whims  and  Odditiea  a*^ 
hia  were  maist  ingenious  and  diyertin'.  Are  the  National  Tales  gode  ? 
i'  voaTM. 

Some  of  them  are  excellent,  and  few  are  witboat  the  impreas  of  or%inalitfw 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  published  by  Mr  Ainsworth,  to  whom  I  wish 
all  oucoen  in  hu  new  pmession.  He  is  mmsdf  a  young  gentleman  of  ta» 
lents,  and  his  Sir  John  Chiverton  is  a  spirited  and  tomantic  performance* 

SHEPHBBD. 

Sordy,  Mr  North,  you'll  no  allow  anither  Spring  to  gang  by  without  coin* 
in*  out  to  the  fishing  ?  I  dinna  undentaun'  your  aye  gaun  up  to  ihe 
Cndck-Inn  in  Tweedsmuir.  The  Yarrow  Trouts  are  far  better  eatm'— and 
•they  mak  £eur  better  sport  too*«loupin'  out  the  linns  in  someraets  like  tumblers 
liEae  a  spring-brod,  nead  ower  heels,<-^md  gin  your  pirn  does  na  riir  free, 
ana^in'  aff  your  tackle,  and  doon  wi'  a  plunge  four  fathom  deep  i'  the  pool, 
or  «wa'  like  the  shadow  o'  a  hawk's  wing  akng  the  shallows. 

NORTH*  , 

Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  Shepherd,  that  my  piscatory  pas8i<ms  «re 
almost  dead  within  me ;  and  I  like  now  to  aaunter  along  the  banks  and  braes, 
eyeing  the  younkers  angling,  or  to  lay  me  down  on  some  sunny  spot,  and  vrith 
my  $Me  up  to  heaven,  watch  the  slow-changing  clouds ! 

SHIPHS&O. 

Ill  no  believe  that,  sir,  till  I  see't,-^aiid  scarcely  then,— for  a  hludier-min^« 
«d  fisher  nor  Ghriatopher  North  never  threw  a  hacUe.  Your  creel  Ai',-«^ur 
ahoodn'-bog  fu',~»yonr  jaelH^poo^ea  fn',— the  pooehea  o'  your  verm  breelM 
fti%--*4alf  41  down  wee  anas  in  your  waistooat,  no  to  ibrget  them  in  tbe  eroon 
o^  your  faat,-HUid,  last  o*  a',  when  there'a  nae  place  to  stow  awa''  ony  raair  o* 
them>  a  wiUow-wand,  drawn  through  the  gills  of  some  gveat  big  ansa  liko 
them  ither  folk  would  grup  wi'  the  worm  or  the  mennon---bat  a'  gruppit  wi' 
the  flee— -Fhin'a  ddig^t,  aa  yon  ca't,— «  kiUin'  insecky«-«nd  on  gut  toat's  no 
esniy  broken,  witness  )ron  four*poandcr  ancath  BUbank  wood)  where  your 
line,air,  got  entangled  wi'  the  aula  oak*root,  and  yet  at  last  ye  landed  him  on 
the  bank,  wi'  a'  his  crosses  and  lus  stars  ^tterin  like  gold  and  silver  amang 
tfa^  gravel !  I  confess,  sir,  you're  the  long  o'  angkrs.  But  dinna  tell  me  that 
you  have  lost  jour  paasion  for  the  art ;  for  we  never  lose  our  passion  for  ony 
pastime  at  which  we  continue  to  excel. 

TXCKLBB. 

Now  ihat  you  two  have  begun  upon  an^^ing,  I  shall  ring  Uw  bett  for  my 
Bightcapb 

siixFjnu>. 
Whatl  do  you  sleep  wi'  a  nicht-«ap? 

TICK  LBS. 

Yea,  I  do,  James— and  also  with  a  nightshirt— extraordinary  as  such  ooii« 
dnet  may  appear  to  somepeople»  I  am  a  singular  character,  James,  and  do 
many  odd  things,  which,  if  Imown  to  die  puWc,  would  make  the  M  lady 
torn  up  the  wmtes  of  her  eyes  in  sstonishment 

SHSTHERD. 

Howsomever  that  be,  sir,  dinna  ring  for  a  nidit-oap>  for  we're  no  nun  th 
talk  ony  mair  about  angling !  We  baith  hae  our  weakness,  Mr  North  and 
me ; — ^but  there's  Mr  Awmrose— ^JStiter  Mr  Amlroiey-^hnxig  supper,  Mr 
Awmrose— Verra  wed,  sir,  I  thank  ye— hoo  hae  you  been  yoursel',  and  hoo'a 
a'  wi'  the  wife  and  weans  ?— Whenever  you  like,  sir ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

{^Exit  Mr  Ambrose. 

KOETH. 

You  knew  Bishop  Heber,  Mr  Tickler,  I  think  ?  He  was  a  noble  ereaturo^ 

Ticaiaa. 
He  was  so.    Why  did  not  the  writer  of  that  moat  excellent  artiele  about 
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him  in  tfie  Quarterly,  give  us  a  qootatioii  from  Sir  Charlea  Grey's  beautiful 
iNiaeid  watkm  ofer  ids  iUuftrimiB  ine^ 

VOBTM. 

That  18  a  question  I  cannot  answeir;  but  sndi  an  omission  waa  most  unpar* 
donable.  Neither  could  it  have  been  from  ignoranoe— »it  moat  have  been  in* 
tentional. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps  he  feared  that  Sir  Chaiks  Grey's  pathetic  oration  would  hata 
made  his  own  eulogy  seem  dulL 

NORTH. 

.  He  need  not  have  feared  that— for  they  would  hare  naturally  set-off  each 
other— Ae  reviewer,  whoever  he  may  be,  being  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  a 
forcible  writer. 

TICKLEA. 

For  all  that  he  may  be  capable  of—— 

SHBPHERD. 

Mr  Soothey's  the  author  o'  that  article,  in  my  opinion ;  and  Mr  Soothey's 
no  capable  o'  ony  thing  that's  no  just  perfectly  richt.  There's  no  a  man  le&* 
vin'  tnat  I  think  mair  o'  than  Mr  Sootney— and  if  ever  I  forget  his  kindness 
to  me  at  Keswick,  may  I  die  in  a  strait-waistooaU 

TXCKLSR* 

Wliatanidea! 

SHBPBxan* 
.  Tak  Mr  Soothey  in  fUEoae  and  verse,  I  ken  nane  bat  ane  that's  hia  cquaL 

NORTH. 

Who's  that  ? 

SHSPHRRB. 

No  yoUf  sii^^for  yon  canna  write  verse.— As  for  your  prose,  nane  bangs  it, 
serious  or  comic,  ludicrous  or  shublime— but  what  can  be  the  maitter  wi'  thae 
ciaters?  Mr  Gumey  I  are  you  tlieie  again,  air,  ye  gentleman  o'  the  press? 
For  if  you  be,  vou  may  step  out,  now  that  the  Noctea  ia  drawin'  to  a  cktse, 
and  partake  o' tneeisiers. 

NORTH* 

James,  you  don't  know  S.  T.  Coleridge— do  you  ?  He  writoa  but  indiffisrent 
books,  be^sing  his  pardon ;  witness  Ins  Friend,  his  Lay  Sermons,  and,  lattesly , 
his  Aids  to  Reflection ;  but  he  becomes  inspired  by  the  sound  of  his  own  silver 
^oioe,  and  pours  out  wisdom  like  a  sea.  Had  he  a  domestic  Gnmey,  he  might 
pdlilish  a  Moral  Essay,  or  a  Theologiod  Discourse,  or  a  Metaphysical  Disq[ui- 
sition,  or  a  Political  Harangue,  every  morning  throughout  the  year  during  his 
lifetime. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Coleridge  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  cannot  write  a  book,  but 
opines  that  he  absolutely  has  written  several,  and  set  many  questions  at  rest 
There's  a  want  of  some  kind,  or  another,  in  his  mind ;  but  perhaps  when  he 
awakes  out  of  his  dream,  he  may  get  rational  and  sober-witted,  like  other 
men,  who  are  not  always  asleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

.    The  author  o'  Christabel,  and  the  Auncient  Mariner,  had  better  just  eon« 
4inae  to  see  visions,  and  to  dream  dreama— for  he's  no  fit  im  the  vnJan'  world. 

NORTH. 

All  men  should  be  sufifered  to  take  their  own  swing — for  divert  them  from 
/their, natural  course,  and  you  eztinguiah  genina  never  to  be  rekindled. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  thae  eisters  never  gaun  to  come  ben  I 

NORTH. 

James,  who  do  you  think  will  be  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treaaury  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Come  here,  sir,  snd  lay  your  lug  doae  to  mine-^but  swear  you  won't  blsb 
it.    (IFAMpert.) 

NORTH. 

Right,  Jamea,  you  have  hit  it.*-HB  la  to  be  the  Man. 

8 


TICCLCm* 

Who?    CttiBii^  w  FflBl,  or  BiMdmb,  ^  BftAuiBlf  or  W«l]iiig^ 

81U9BSBD. 

Ill  oomnranicftte  the  lecKty  mm  noet,  to  nte  idier  man  bat  Mr  North ; 
Imt  if  you  like,  I'll  write  the  name  doon  wi'  my  keilaTiiie  pen,  and  teal  up  the 
paper  wi*  wanx,  no  to  be  opened  till  after  the  nation  baa  been  inlomed  o' 
the  King'a  (Mee. 

TICKLBE. 

Whew  ?  what  eare  I  who's  Frime  Minister?  The  eonntry  haa  got  into  a 
way  of  going  on  by  and  of  itself,  just  as  comfortably  without  as  with  a  minia« 
try.    A  gOTemment's  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

NORTH. 

Jost  BO  with  Maga.  On  she  jms,  and  on  she  would  go,  if  editor  and  eon* 
tribotors  were  all  asleep,  nay,  aU  dead  and  buried. 

TICKLSa. 

No  yawning.  Jamas,— «  barn-door's  a  joke  to  such  jawa* 

NORTH. 

Give  us  a  aong,  my  dear  Sh^herd^''  Paddy  o'  Rafibrty,"  or  **  Low  doon 
i'  the  Broom,"  or  ^'  O  Jeanie  there's  naething  to  fear  ye,"  or  ^'  Lore's  like  a 
Dizsiness,"  or  "  Rule  Britannia/'  or  *'  Aiken  Drum,"  or— ^ 

TICKLRR. 

Beethoven,  they  say,  is  atanriog  in  his  native  eountry,  and  the  Philhamomc' 
iSariefy  of  London,  or  aooM  other  anociatmn  witib  muse  in  their  souls,  hare 
aeott  Ma  a  himdied  ponnda  to  keep  him  ali«»«-4io  ia  deaf,  deatilute,  and  n 
paralylic«— >Alas i  alas! 

aHKPHBRD. 

Whisht  f  I  hear  Mr  Awmraae'a  trsad  la  the  trans ! 

«  His  veifm  foot  has  m«ie  iaTt 
As  Ik  eonses  up  the  stair.** 
JBSnltfr  Mr  Ambrosb  and  AstisknUt. 
iieo  many  faunder  eisters  are  ^ere  on  the  bred,  Mr  Awmrose  ?-«-Oh !  ho ! 
Time  breda!— One  for  each  o'  us  !^A  month  without  an  R  has  nae  ricbt 
heiag  in  the  year.  Noo,  gentlemen,  let  naebody  speak  to  me  for  the  neist  half 
hour.    Mr  Awmrose,  well  ring  whoi  we  want  die  ri«zars    and  the  tested 
ehccaO'and  the  deeril'd  turk^-^Ilae  the  kettle  on  die  boU,  and  put  back 
the  lang  haun'  o'  the  dock,  for  I  fear  this  is  Satuzdar  nicht,  and  nana  V  us 
are  firfk  to  break  in  on  the  Sabbath.    Help  Mr  North  to  butter  and  breedy<-« 
and  there,  sir^^-there's  the  vinnekar  eruet.    Pepper  awa%  genta. 
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Jf  Ml%  Ua  of  New  FMmHaiu.  CApvtt, 

WORKS  PREPARIKO  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A  Series  ofMemoira  and  Apecdotet, 
under  the  title  of  Courts  and  Courtiers, 
is  preparing  for  the  press,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Prin- 
cess de  Lamballe.*'    In  2  vols. 

The  Author  of  ^  Oranby  "  has  a  new 
tale  of  fashionable  Life  in  the  press. 

Mr  J.  C.  Louden  has  in  the  press  Hor- 
tus  Britannicus ;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Plants  Indigenous,  cultivated  in,  or  intxo- 
duced  into,  Britain. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  containing  his 
Speeches  in  Parliament,  a  considerable 
portion  of  bis  Correspondence  when  Se^ 
cretary  of  State,  Upon  French,  Spanish, 
and  American  AfEurs,  never  before  pub- 
lished; with  an  Adcoontof  the  principal 
Events  trnd  Persons  connected  with  his 
liifeb  Sentiments,  and  Admtnlstnitions. 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray,  A.M. 
In  ft  vols.  4to,  with  a  Portrait. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Fry,  Rector  of  Deptford, 
announces  a  New  tVanslation  and  Eac 
position  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Note% 
explanatory  and  philological. 

Scientific  Aphorisms ;  being  the  Out- 
line of  an  Attempt  to  establish  fixed  Prin- 
ciples of  Seience,  and  to  explain  from 
them  the  general  Nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Mechanism  of  the  Material  Sys- 
tem, and  the  dependence  of  that  Sys- 
tem on  Mind.  By  Robert  Blair,  M.D. 
Filv.Sp£.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  a  Lady. 

A  new  Poem  is  announced,  under  the 
title  of  ^  The  Brazen  Serpent" 

Mr  Cooper,  the  author  of  **  Hie  Pilot, 
*•  The  Spy,"  &c.  is  about  to  publish  a 
Tale,  to  be  entitled  the  *'  Prairie.** 

The  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Dib- 
din,  of  the  Theatites  Royal  Drury.lane, 
Covent  Garden,  Haymarket,  &c.  and 
Author  of  the  *<  Cabinet,"  the  "Jew  and 
the  Doctor,"  &&  &e. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Coxe 
is  preparing  ibrtfae  press.  Hie  History  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Pelham,  drawn  fjuun  Authentic 
Sources,  with  Private  and  Original  Cor- 
respondence, from  17i3  to  17Mi. 

The  Military  Sketch  Book ;  containing 
Reminiscences  of  Seventeen  Years  in  the 
Service  Abroad  and  at  Home.  With 
€>pinions.  Comments,  Anecdotes,  &o.  By 
an  Officer  of  the  Line. 

A  Novel  is  in  the  press,  to  be'entitled, 
A  Retrospect  of  a  Man  of  Letters. 


I* 


Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Diree* 
tions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  from  a  Bishop  to  his  Son. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Gleig,  LL.D.  &c.    8va 

Mr  William  Jervais  has  in  the  press. 
Systematic  Morality;  or  a  lYeatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Human 
Duty  on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Religon. 

Tan  Halens*  Flight  from  the  Dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  to  the  Foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  with  an  account  of  his  Adven- 
tures in  Russia,  &c.  &c. 

Mr  Blanco  White  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing a  New  Work  for  the  press. 

A  Third  Series  of  Highways  and  Bye- 
ways  is  in  the  press. 

The  Vallies ;  or  Scenes  and  Thoi^^its 
fii>m  Secluded  Life.    2  vols,  llhao. 

Miss  Beoger  is  about  to  publish  M»> 
moin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

The  Seventli  Volume  of  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  Colombia,  by 
Baron  de  Humboldt,  from  the  orignud 
French,  by  Helen  Maria  WilUams,  is  just 
ready  for  publicatioo. 

The  Anatomy  and  Smgieal'  Treatmeat 
of  Hernia,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Seeond 
Edit  By  C.  Aston  Key,  Surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Snigery* 
&c.  1  voh  folio.- 

The  Institutions  of  Physiology.  By 
J.  F.  Blumenbacb,  M-D.  Ptofessor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Gotdn- 
gen.  Translated  from  the  last  Latin 
£dit.  With  copious  Notes,  by  John 
EUiotson,  M.D. 

Allan  Cunningham  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  Romance,  to  be  entitled 
Sir  Michael  Scott. 

Mr  Hood  is  about  to  publish  a  Second 
Volume  of  his  Odes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  People. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Godwin's  His- 
.tory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
is  just  ready  for  publication. 

Richmond;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of 
a  Bow-Street  Officer. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  annonnoea 
for  early  publication,  a  Popular  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

A  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
held  A.D.  154&11564  is  about  to  appear. 

Mr  Thomas  Moore  has  a  New  Boem 
in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  the  "  Epicu- 
rean." 

Forty  Yean  Diaiy  of  a  NoneonfiM'- 
mist  Divine,  with  Notes,  &c.  &c. 

The  Second  Part  of  Recensio  Syneptica 
Annotation  is  Sacrs,  being  a  Criti«J  DigCf  t 
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and  Synoptical  Atnuigement  of  the  moit 
impoitiuit  Annotfttkiiis,  Bngetieal,  Philo- 
kf^cal,  and  Theologica],  on  the  New  Tea. 
tament  Bjthe]leT.8.T.BIoomiield,A.Bf. 

The  Rev.  WiUian  Trollope,  UJL  hai 
in  thepieaanewHomati  Iliaa,  withEng- 
liah  Notea,  the  Text  chiefly  from  Heyne. 

The  Remedy.  A  Reply  to  Dr  Doyle'a 
^  JSnay  on  the  Catholic,  Claimi." 

In  the  press.  Six  Discourses  delivered 
before  the  Roy&l  Societ?,  at  theii  Anniver- 
sazT  Meetings,  on  the  Award  of  the  Royal « 
and  Copley  Medals,  preceded  by  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Society,  delivered  in  1800,  on 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Science.  By 
Shr  Homphry  Davy,  Bart. 

The  Author  of  Tremidne  announces  a 
new  Novel,  under  the  title  Of  ^^  De  Veie, 
or  the  Man  of  Independence." 

Mr  Bernard  Barton  has  a  new  Poem 
in  the  Press,  to  be  entitled,  the  Widow*s 
Tale. 

Neatly  ready  for  publication,  Memoirs 
of  the  l2fe  and  Character  of  Mr  Robert 
Speliee  (late  Bookselkr  of  York,)  with 
aome  ioionnatioo  respecting  the  intiodnc* 
tion  of  Mftthodism  into  York  and  the 
Nei^ibouthaod,  &c.  Ac.     By  Richaid 


Ttavels  from  India  to  England,  by  the 
way  of  the  Burman  empire,  Persia,  Asia- 
Minor,  Turkey,  Ac  in  the  years  1825-G. 
By  J.  £.  Alexander,  Esquire. 

The  Children  of  the  Mist,  The  Con- 
queror,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Miss  An. 
nette  Turner. 

Mr  Newham  is  about  to  publish,  in 
two  Tolumes,  The  Principles  of  Physical, 
Intdkctual,  Moral,  and  lUdigiotts  Edaca- 
lion. 

A  new  NoTel  is  announced,  under  the 
title  of  Tales  of  an  Antiquary. 

Mr  H.  W.  Dewhurst  is  preJNtting  for 
puldication.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Eve,  with  an  explanation  olt  the 
Theory  of  Vision.  The  same  Gentleman 
baa  in  the  press,  A  Guide  to  Phrenology. 

Captain  George  Matthew  Jones  is  alxiut 
to  publish  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  the  Coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  and 
the  Black  Sea. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  the  Interior 
Provinces  of  Columbia.  By  Colonel  J.  P. 
Hamilton,  late  Chief  Commissioner  from 
hia  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Republic  ot 
Colombia. 

A  new  Novel  is  annoimced,  to  be  entitled 
««  Ftirtation.'' 

A  History  of  the  Parish  at  ClerkenweH 
if  just  ready  for  the  press.! 

The  History  of  George  Godfrey,  ^related 
<hj  himself,  3  vols. 

A  Volume  is  in  the  press,  to  be/^sHed 
Vagaries  in  Quest  of  the  Wild  and  Whim- 


Mr  Kendal,  ib%  author  of  the  popular 
boek  for  young  people,  entitled,  Keeper*i 


Travels,  is  about  to  publish  a  second  vo- 
Inmo)  under  the  title  of  Keeper  at  Home. 

Leoldo,  or  the  Italian ;  a  Tale  founded 
on  facts,  and  relating  the  Adveaturds  of  a 
Yonhg  Foreigner,  and  hia  Conversion  from 
the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Faith.  The 
materials  for  this  work  have  been  chiuAy 
collected  by  the  author,  during  a  Tour 
made  on  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  summer ;  and  in  the  Appendix 
will  be  given  the  principal  arguments 
which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  subjjjct 
of  the  tale,  and  which  were  found  among 
his  papers. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Meteorological 
Essays.  By  James  Frederick  Daniel], 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  Rocket  Road  Book  of  Ireland,  on 
the  Plan  of  Reichard*s  Itinerarias,  intend- 
ed  to  form  a  Companion  to  Leigh's  New 
Pocket  Road  Bookof  Engluid  and  Wales. 

Scenes  and  Occurrences  in  Albany  and 
Caffie  Land,  South  Africa,  in  one  volume 
poet  8vo* 

.  A  new  and  novel  WoriL  on  the  Passions 
of  the  Horse,  designed  and  executed  in 
Lithography  by  H.  B.  Chalon,  Animal 
Painter  to  his  Majeatr,  his  Royal  Hig^- 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  dtc  &&,  is  about 
to  appear  in  a  series  of  Six  Drawings,  by 
Subeoiption.  Size  twenty  inches  by  six- 
teen  indies.  Proofr,  on  coloured  paper, 
L.1,  lis.  6d.  the  set.  or  on  India  paper, 
L.2,  2s.  The  Work  is  dedicated  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  Eighth  and  concluding  Volume  of  ^ 
the  Works  of  the  Right  Uonoumble  Ed-  ' 
mund  Burke.    4to. 

The  History  of  Rome,  now  first  transla- 
ted from  the  (German  of  G.  B.  Niebuhr. 
By  F.  A.  Walter,  Esq.  F.R.S.L.  and  one 
of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum.' 
In  two  vols.  8vo. 

Hug*s  Intioductbn  to  the  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament.   TralUUted  from  the 
German,  with  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  Dr 
Wait,  of  St  John's  Colle^  Gambndge 
In  two  vols.  Sva 

Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  if  is- 
tory,  from  the  Death  of  Joshua  until  the 
Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  By  Uie  Rev.  Michael  Russell, 
LIj.D.  Episcopal  Minister  at  Leith.  In 
two  large  vols.  8vo* 

A  new  and  much  enUurged  edition  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
John  Philpot  Cnrran,  together  with  the 
Memoirs  of  the  kte  Jeremiali  Keller« 
Esq.,  comprising  a  ooptoua  Collection  of 
their  Wit  and  Humour,  and  numerous 
Anecdotes  of  their  distm^uished  con- 
temporaries in  the  Senate  and  at  the 
Bar.  By  William  O'Regan,  Esq.  8  vols. 
8vo.  L.].  To  these  will  be  added, 
Sketches  of  the  Illustrious  Men  who 
flourished  for  the  Last  Century,  begin. 
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■big  with  Anthony  MoIoim,  tfterwarte 
Ijbrd  BondalHil,  and  down  ID  this  hoa& 
Ai  Chete  Mthmnliy-faiteittthig  tphuhes 
will  be  attended  with  conidcnhle  es» 
penne,  it  is  propeaed  to  pnUkh  Hbtm  bf 
SoDacripDOB* 

The  Siege  bf  Cariatetodc ;  a  ¥wuA 
Ftenif  (M^tafailng  an  aeconnt  of  the  Blege 
find  Oiptnre  of  that  Castle,  hf  Khig  Ed- 
ward the  FinU  with  a  Deseriptien  of  tiie 
Arms  and  Merits  of  each  English  Knight 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion  ;  writ- 
ten soon  after  thai  event  With  aTrans- 
liliiNil  an  Historieal  and  Tepographicai 
Accowit  of  the  Castle^  and  Memoirs  of 
all  Individuals  who  are  mentioDed.  With 
vpwaids  of  100  Engraviivs^  By  Nicho- 
]m  Harris  NidMiasb  Esq. 

Heraldic  Notices  of  CSsnteiboir  <^ 
thednd ;  with  Gonealogieal  and  Tope 
graphic^  Motes.  Xb  which  is  added,  a 
Gbronotogical  List  of  the  ArcUbishops  or 
Ctoterbory,  with  the  Blason  of  their 
lespective  Arms.  Bf  Thomas  Wllfiment, 
Author  of  Regal  Henddry. 

Professor  liCe's  Lectures  on  the  He- 
brew  Lsngoage,  wMch  have  been  so  long 
in  preparation,  >ro  now  nearly  rea«|y  for 
publication. 

A  Complete  Edition  of  Mr  'V^nds- 
Worth*s  Poems  is  in  the  frtress,  Indndhig 
the  Exenrrion. 

Tales  from  the  German,  with  Litho- 
graphic Sketches*    By  a  Lady. 

BCr  Sweet,  the  Botanist,  is  preparing  a 
work  to  be  entitied  **  Flora  Aostmlaaia.** 
It  will  ooBsist  of  I^itxaits  of  the  finest 
Plants  natives  of  Mew  Holland  and  the 
Sooth  Sea  Irfands.  Correctly  coloured 
fipom  hving  apecfmenSk 

The  Rev.  John  Noble  Odeman  is 
about  to  publish  aixteen  Sermons,  Ooc- 
trinal,  Prartieal,  aad  OooasionaL 

The  MsBUScrfpt  LUb  of  Mr  Fox,  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  in 
tb^possesston  of  Lord  Hirfhuid,  is  aboofc 
to  DC  pubiirfked. 

A  History  of  Bedfordshire  is  proposed 
to  be  pvdAished  by  subscription  In  tea 
Fsrts«  with  IHustrations,  &c.  &c. 

A  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Ffio- 
turesque  Account  of  Kiikstall  Abbey. 
illustrated  With  highly  imshed  Engra- 
vings in  the  line  manner ;  from  Draw- 
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The  Bou.  T«  MhloH  Is 
s  work  under  the  HOo  4tf  «<  Hw  JDo. 
meots  of  the  HistoiX  of 


It 


tlw  Rer.  John  BifdsaH  is 
reprint  the  <6ld  work  by  ThomorPttfi. 
|>tece^  cnfiHed  **  The  Sinoei^a  t%nta  w 
MeditalfioDS  and  Prayeiu." 

A  new  edition,  with  cowsMersMe  ad- 
IHtiorai,  of*'  Death's  Dohiga^*'  is  afUMoa- 
cad  fbr  eai^  publication. 

A  tUe,  in  one  volume^  to  be  entiftlsd 
The  Lettre  de  Cadhet,  is  in  the  IPnm, 

The  Author  of  Head  Pieces,  and  Ikil 
Pieces,  is  about  to  publish  o  Moial  TU% 
to  he  called  a  Peep  at  the  World,  ore 
Rule  of  Life. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  John  Wyaosni 
Histoiy  of  the  <»wydyr  nuoi^  oiiliod  m 
1770^  by  Didno  Baithighm,  fiaq.  wUh 
oddithmal  Notes  wtd  lHoatsmiBna;  hyo 
^lotivo  of  the  Aioeipaillt^  1^  wWih 
will  be  oddel,  on  OrigiMl  Work,  «o. 
lafaikig  BletooMO  of  «eiehi«M-imd  41^ 
tinguished  Welshmen,  Bishops^  %& 

An  octavo  edition  pf  Ev^yiiPis  Divy 
Uttd  Correspondence  is  annoonced. 

FrelMffing  for  Publicatkm,  hi  S  tolL 
12mo,  a  new  and  faiteresOnfr  WMk^  en- 
titled a  General  Compen&m  of  the 
County  Histories  of  Enj^and;  compre- 
hending the  History^  Antiqsitieik  T«|io- 
graphy,  &C.  of  every  County  in  F<ogland 
This  Publication  will  serve  aa  A 
companion  to  the  Touristy  and 
Bwoh  valuahle  and  interestii^ 
tion  to  the  Topc^gmpher  «nd^ntiqosiy 
In  invsstigating  the  manners  aDd«nsloBM 
of  olden  times.  K  w«l  be  lyeHwsarifoBy 
onai^ed  mider  the  ive  Ibiiowiwg  headi : 
i. Ancieot Sfle and  Pe mains.  t.Aosctt 
State  and  Appsawmee.  &  Hhftsfy^ 
4  Motives.    Jk  Miseelhmeooa  Ohasm- 

tiORS. 

Mr  BaMage  has  ft ^rly  fo«i|dt<«i  fUt 
publication,  a  Table  of  the  Legarithms<ff 
Nutursl  Numbers  to  S^en  Figures.  Hit 
work  was  nndert«fceD  fbr  the  iine  of  Hk 
Trigonometrical  Survi^  of  Ireland,  nal 
has  been,  we  understand,  cone«tedwltti 
the  greatest  care,  and  several  eitorshavs 


ings  by  WiUmm  Midready  and  Charles  been  detected,  wVidi  run  fhroi:^  ^Unort 

djpe.  oU  known  Ubies. 

A  Oenend  Oompendiam  of  Hie  County        Foreign  Topogrsphy ;  oi^  an  Eocyelo- 

Histories  of  Enghmd ;  oomprAendiag  jpedick  Account,  alphdbeticaliy  orangedi 

the  Histories,  Antiquities,  Topogmpby,  of  the  Ancient  Remains  in  Asia,  AlHei^ 


&c  <X  every  Coutfty  in  England. 

The  Conic  Songs  t^  the  late  Hr 
Knigbt ;  the  music  by  his  Son. 

Elisabeth  EvaniAaw ;  being  «  Beqad 
to«heNovdof"rfulh." 


Europe^  (Ei^Shwd  enepteAX  «d  Asne- 
ricau     By  the  Rev.   T.   D. 
M.A.  F.S.A       This  work   will  m4 
Acconots  df    Athens,    Il4*ii^ 
Aihnytn,  lOKbea,  ^sssepoli^  f^onfKi^ 
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Ac  &a  irf  thoulm  thmmwA  MtkHnoi    the    ••  EocyiiQ^e^M  tt  Antiquities/* 

ia  tkatif  0wrf    (mMfom  with  whieh  it  ii  printed),  but  to 

ibe  Siratem*  of  £ngUfih  Topography.  It 
will  nlao  be  nn  laatnHtiw  GiiUe  to  tbe 
ficboho:  and  TravdLer.    The  work  will 

_      form  one  volume  io  quarto,  is  br  advan- 

EngUsh,  and  will  eoa4>ine  a  huge    fed  at  the  press,  and  will  be  publidied 
■  of  talent  and  instructive  anfof»fr>    iwriedically,  in  about  eight  or  ten  nuin* 

A  eopioBs  illvstntife  Introduc-    ber%  lit  fie*  each.  Sut 

ihMi  viU  be  pMiaad.    1a  diofft,  tfa«  work    rapedfully  solicited. 
sffill  aot  only  be  m  proper  coapMuon  to 

EDINBUAGU. 


BaiB»  of  Um  slightest  Bomsnt*  prior  to 
lihenveof  Consfcintine.  It  it  compiled 
tmm  the  most  cosrly  engmved  wovks, 
beet  books  of  IVnvris,  FoMipi 


The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Thornton.  3  vols,  post  8vo^  will  be  pub- 
lished in  AprlL 

On  die  first  Of  May  will  be  pnbliafaed, 
Ko.  I.  of  lHustzations  of  Zoology,  being 
representations  of  New,  Bare,  or  otherwise 
semaikable  9nfajectB  of  the  Animal  Kmg- 
<dom,  Drawn  and  Celouied  after  Nature ; 
with  disuiptive  Letter-piess.  By  James 
Wilson,  F.1U8.E.  Moabsr  of  the  Wcr- 
osiin  NalumI  Hatovy  8ociefey.*.iiinery 
Mmnber  win  oontaki  Four  Fkies,  engra- 
ved and  ookuied  by  Mr  Idzan,  from 
BiBwiiMS  cbJeAy  by  the  Authors  Price 
«rea^N«Biber  16b. 

JBkmsnts  of  Natural  History,  adwted 
to  the  preeent  slate  of  the  science,  and  in- 
■dnding  the  characters  of  all  the  genera  and 
the  jrinrr^^  species  disooverea  since  the 


tone  of  limuBua.  By  John  8ta  ,  F.R. 
8.E.  Member  of  "^  Wemerian  Natural 
History  Society,  &c.  &c. 

The  Bev.  Lawrence  Moyes  of  Forgien 
has  in  the  press  Rematks  on  the  Principal 
Features  of  the  Foreign  and  Dcnnestic  Po- 
licy of  titeat  BiiiaiB,  shice  the  Year  1793. 
In  the  oonne  of  whidi  an  interspersed 
occastooal  discusaons  on  tile  leadiBg  po. 
Htical  topics  of  the  day. 

Minstrelsy^  Ancient  and  Modem.  A 
Collection  of  BaUads,  chiefly  SoettiBb, 
many  of  them  never  befine  printed.  With 
Critkal  Notes  ;  the  Airs  set  to  Music,  and 
illustrated  with  Etchings  by  an  Eminent 
Artist.  To  which  wiB  be  peefixed  an 
Historical  Introduction,  fieauttfolly  print- 
ed in  1  v(d.  foolscap  4to. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

for  the  year  1837,  containing  Memoirs  of 
celebrated  Persons  who  died  in  1825, 
1826. 

The  Life  of  Orotius,  and  a  suoctnet 
Account  of  the  Civil,  EecLesiastical, 


ANllQUlllES. 

Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire. 
B!f  Sir  H.  Chauncey,  kn^ht  2  vols.  Svflb 
L.  1»  l€s.  rqyal  L.!^  5e. 

ARCintECTUaS. 

Chronological  and  Historical  lUustca-    Xiterary  History  of  the  Netherhinds.  By 


Aipne  of  the  Ancient  Arobiteoture  -of 
i^rent  Britain.  By  John  BrittoOf  F.S.A. 
F.A&L.&C 

BIBLIOOaAPHY. 

CotbeB's  Catalogne  of  a  List  of  Old 
iGlooks  added  to  the  stock  of  John  CotbeU, 
4^  Middle  Row,  Holbom,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  lastGeneral  Catalogue  in  1825. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Book%  with 
ilaeir  sizet^  prices,  and  publiBhers.  Coa- 
4aining  the  books  published  in  London, 
and  those  altered  ia  size  or  price  since  the 
ftm  J880  to  Deoember  1826b 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs 'Of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons. 
By  James  Boaden,  &q.  interspersed  with 
Anecdotes  of  Authors  and  Actors*  2  vols, 
viv  L.],  8s. 

Mev.  DrWarran's  Memoirs  and  Select 
Letters  of  the  late  Mrs  Anne  Warren. 

The  Animal  Biu^rapi^  and  Obituary, 


Charles  Butler,  of  Lincoln's- Inn. 

The  Monuments  of  St  Paul's  CatLe- 
dial  and  Of  We&tminster  Abbey ;  or,  tlie 
Heroes  and  Genii  'Of  Great  Britain: 
forming  Mk  entirely  new  and  correct 
Biography  of  Illustrious  Characten  of 
the  United  Kingdoms.  By  a  Student 
at  Law.    2  vols.  L-l,  7s. 

Memoirs  of  Zeher-ed-Din  Mubammed 
Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  Written 
by  Himself  in  the  Jsgbtai  TurkJ^  mid 
translated  partly  "by  John  Leyden,  £s^. 
M.IX«  and  partly  by  William  Erskine, 
Esq.  With  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 
and  Historical  Introduction  ^  teg;ether 
with  a  Map  of  the  Countries  betuiseu 
the  Okus  and  laxartes,  and  a  Momorr 
regarding  its  Constructiom.  By  C.  Wad- 
dington*  Esq.  of  the  East  India  Couk' 
pany's  Engineers. 
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Chemieal  Manipulation ;  containing 
Instructions  to  Students  in  Cbemistiy 
relative  to  tlie  Methods  of  performing 
Experiments.  By  M.  Faradaj,  F.Il.8*  &c. 

FINE  AKTS. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  English  Ci- 
ties, from  Drawings  hy  G.  F.  Roltson. 
Edited  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.  &c.  No.  L 
Containing  Eight  Engravings.  Medium 
4to,  L.1,  Is. ;  imperial  4to,  L.2.;  impe* 
rial  4to,  proofs  and  etchings,  L.4^  46. 

An  Engraving,  splendidly  executed  in 
Mezxotinto,  by  G.  H.  Phillips,  after  the 
celebrated  picture,  by  J.  Martin,  Esq.  en- 
titled the  Paphian  Bower.  Price,  prints, 
L.1,  Is. ;  proofs,  L.2,  2s.;  ditto,  before 
the  letters  (of  which  only  25  are  taken), 
L.3,3s. 

Engravings  from  the  Ancient  Marbles 
in  the  British  Museum.  Part  V.  4to» 
Lbi,  Is.;  laige  paper,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

A*  series  of  1 1 1  Engravings  to  illus- 
trate Dante.     Price  Ii.4»  46.  boards. 

A  series  of  Engravings  to  illustrate  He- 
siod.     Folio,  L.^  128.  6d. 

Compositions  from  JEschylus.  Price 
L.2,  2s. 

View  of  the  House  in  which  Lindley 
Murray  lived  and  died,  at  Holdgate,  near 
York,  from  an  original  Drawing  by  Mr 
Cave,  of  a  suitable  size  (6  inches  by  34) 
Proofs,  on  India  Paper,  2s.  6d ;  Proofe, 
4to,  2s. ;  8vo»  Is.  6d. 

Yorkshire  Scenery ;  or.  Excursions  in 
Yorkshire :  with  delineations  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Objects,  engraved 
by  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  from  Drawings  made  for  the 
Purpose,  by  T.  C  Hofland,  Esq.  W. 
Cowen,  &c.  &c.  By  E.  Rhodes.  Royal 
8vo,  ISs. ;  small  4to,  L.1, 4s. 

Volume  II.  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Paintings,  &c.  Edited  and  much  en- 
larged by  the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  and  most 
liighly  embellished  with  Engravings. 
This  volume  contains  about  40  portraits, 
17  of  ,which  are  on  copper,  by  the  first 
Artists,  and  including  those  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Arundel,  with  Views  of 
their  Statues  and  Picture  Galleries,  never 
before  engraved. 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Edited  by 
William  Sotheby,  Esq.  With  Metrical 
l^anslatjons  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Rrench,  German,  and  English  Langua- 
ges. 1  vol  royal  folio,  L.5^  ds. 

Fishermen  on  the  Look- Out  A  Print, 
froBi  a  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Painted  by  W.  Col- 
lins, R.A.  and  engraved  in  the  Line 
Manner  by  J.  Phelps.  India  proofs, 
L.2,  2s.  i  French  dittOi  L.  1,  15s.  Prints, 
L.1,  Is. 


^■OO&APHT  AND  flTATIfriCa. 

Geokigieal  and  Historioal  Obaervationt 
on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Ngrfolk*  with 
a  Map,  shoving  the  Ancient  Stale  ol 
that  District,  the  Military  Roads  and 
Principal  Stations  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. By  J.  W.  Robberds,  jun.  of  Nor- 
wich.  4s. 

A  Concise  View  of  Ancient  Geogn- 
phy;  designed  as  an  easy  introduction  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Butler's  Sketch  of  Ancient 
Geography.  By  W.  Bond.   4«.  6d. 

A  System  of  Geography  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  on  an  entirely  New  Plan,  in 
which  the  Recent  Alterations  in  the  DL 
vision  of  the  Continent  are  carefully  at- 
tended to.  By  Thomas  Keith.  12iB0b 
6s.  bound. 

HXSTO&Y. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Hairy 
the  Eighth;  eomprisiog  the  FOliciod 
History  of  the  commencement  of  tho 
English  Reformation ;  being  the  First 
Pa^  of  the  Modem  History  of  Englaad. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F.A.S.R.A.L.,  4ia^ 
L.2,  28. 

A  Vindication  of  Certain  Paasagea  la 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Vcrfnmes  of  the 
History  of  England.  By  J.  lingard, 
D.D.,  2s.  6d. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  History  of 
the  Late  War  in  Spain  and  FortagBi. 
By  Robert  Southey.    L.2,  lOa. 

A  Political  History  of  the  Eztraordi- 
nary  Events  which  led  to  the  Burmese 
War,  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the  Bri- 
tish Fhmtier.     By  Captau  W.  White. 

The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progrese 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
till  the  British  Revoluttt-n  in  168a  By 
James  Grahame,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War ;  de- 
tailing the  Operations  of  the  Army  0009- 
manded  by  Migor  General  Sir  ArdiibaU 
Campbell,  KCB.  from  its  landing  at 
Rangoon,  in  May,  1824,  to  the  COncfai- 
sion  .of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  at  Yandaboo^ 
in  February,  1826.  By  M^or  J.  J. 
Snodgrass. 

MTSCELLANIXS. 

Statement  of  some  of  the  Gsusea  of 
the  Disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Miserable  State  of  the  Peasantry;  with 
a  Plan  for  the  Amelioration  of  their 
Condition,  &c  8vo,  6d.  sewed. 

The  Golden  Headed  Cane.  Post  Sfo. 
8s.  6d. 

The  Confessiont  of  an  Okl  Maid,  la 
one  volume* 

The  National  Interest  Considered; 
or,  the  Relative  Importance  of  Agricel- 
ture  and  Foreign  Trade.  By  John  Ben- 
net,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Colonies  at  Hooie ;  oTt  the  Means  of 
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rendeiiqg  tbe  iodttitrioiis  Laboarer  inde-        The  Tndesnuui'fe  Law-AJsistant  and 

|leiid«iit  of  Parish  Relief  and  for  Flro-  Adriaer.    By  J.  Nicholls,  Oent  Attor- 

▼idiiig  tethe  Poor  Fopulation  of  Inland  nej.at-Law.    Ss.  6d, 
bgr  the  CalUyatkni  of  the  Soil.    Bvo,        A  New  Edition  of  Burke*a  Dictionary 

la.  6d.  atitehed.  ^    '  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the 

The  Loid.Mayor's  Viiit  to  Oxford,  in  United  Kingdom,  for  1827,  with  Eogra* 

the  month  of  July  1826l   Written  at  the  Tings  •f  the  Arms,  &c.  &c. 
deaire  of  the  Party.    By  the  Chaplain  to        Advice  to  Governesses. 
the  Itfayoralty.    Small  8vo,  Ts.  6d  doth*         Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee 

Description  of  Read's  Patent  Syringe,  of  1886,  with  brief  Analysis  of  the  Evi- 

with  DtreetkMia  by  which  its  Employ-  dance  and  Appendisc 
ment  is  rendered  easy  and  certain ;  with         The    Distribution   of  the   National 

a  Vindica^n  of  the  Instrument.    By  J.  WealthOonsidered,  in  its  bearings  upon 

Read.     8vo.  Is.  the  several  questions   now  before    the 

Reoaarks  on  the  Principal  Features  of  public,  more  especially  those  of  the  Com 

the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  of  Great  Laws,  and  Restriction  in  general.     By 

Britain,  since  Che  year  179d#  By  the  Rev.  Cedric. 

Law  Moycs.   8vo.  Sis.  Reports  relating  to  the  Fulure  of  the 
Put  I.  of  an  Account  of  PnUic  Clia-  Rio  Plata  Mining  Association,  formed 
rities  digested  from  the  Reports  of  the  under  an  authority  signed  by  his  Excel- 
ConuDissioners  on  Charitable  Founda-  lency  Don  Bernardino  Rivadaria.     By 
tions.  Captain  F.  B.  Head.     7&  8d.  ^ 
Mercantile  Time-Tables,  showing  at        Tables  of  Interest,  calculated  at  five 
ooe  View  the  Number  of  Days  to  every  per  cent,  showing  at  one  View  the  In- 
Day  in  the  Tear,  from  any  other  Date^  terest  of  any  Sum  from  One  Pound  to 
chiefly  designed  to  assist  Bankers,  Mer-  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Pounds ; ' 
chants,  &&  in  the  Calculation  of  Interest  they  are  also  carried  on  by  Hundreds  to 
on  Account  Current.  By  J.  J.  Lightfoot  One  Thousand  Pounds,  and  by  Thou- 
7&  6d.  sands  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  from 
Remarks  on  an  Address  to  the  Mem-  One  Day  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sfatty- 
bers  of  the  New  Parliament,  on  the  Pro-  five  d^ys ;  also,   from  One  to  Twelve 
ceedingB  of  the  Colonial  Department  Months,    and  from   ^o'to    Thirteen 
with  respect  to  the  West  India  Question.  Years.     To  which  are  added,  Tables  for 
Description  of  Anglo- Gallic  Coins  in  calculating    Commission    on    Soles   of 
the  Britiah  Museum.     4to,  L.1,  4s.  Goods  or  Banking  Accounts^  from  One- 
The  Third  Volume  of  Elements  of  the  Eighth  to  Five  per  Cent,  iic  &c*    £^ 
PliUoBophy  of  the  Human  Mind.    With  Joseph  King,  Liverpool. 
Additions  to  Volume  the  First  By  Dugald                 medicine  and  surgeky. 
Stewart,  F.R.SL&,  &c.  &c.   L.%  8a.               Observations  •on  the  Causes,  Symp. 
Definitions  in  Political  Economy;    By  toms,  and  Treatment  of  Derangement  of. 
the  Rer.  T.  R.  Malthns;    7s.  6d.  the  Mind,  founded  on  an  extensive  Moral 
Sams's  Annual  Peerage  of  the  British  and  Medical  Practice  in  the  Treatment  of. 
Empire^  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  Lunatics.    By  Paul  Slade  Knight,  M.l>. 

Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Indum  7s.  6d. 

Army,  with  Suggestions  for  its  improve-  '   Practical  Observations  on  the  Teeth 

mentrand  the  Establishment  of  a  MUi^  and  Gums :  with  the  best  Mode  for  their 

taiy  Police  for  India.     By  Walter  Bkde-  Preservation.     By  L.  L.  Levison,  Sur- 

naidif  Esq.   8s.  6d.  geon  Dentist.     8vo. 

An  Exposition  of  Falhicies  on  Rent,  novels  and  tales. 

Tithes,  &e.  containing  an  Examination  of        Tales  of  a  Voyager  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mr  Rieardo's  Theory  of  Rent,  and  of  the  3  vols,  post  8vo.    L.I,  8s.  6d.  boards. 
Afgnmenta  brou^t  against  the  conclu-        Rockavon:  a  Tkle  of  the  Thurteenth 

akm,  that  Tithes  and  Taxes  on  the  Land  Century.    By  E.  H.  Saint  Pierre  Jones, 

are  paid  by  the  Landlords.  By  a  Member  58. 

of  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  ds.  ^,         The  Gondola :  a  Series  of  TalfL    By  ' 

A  Second  Vohune  of  Rerainiseenees,  H.  S.  Vandycke.    13mo,  8s.  ad. 

a  Correspondence  between  the  late        Head  Pieces  (and  Tail  Pieces.     By  a 


Dr  Parr  and  the  Author.^  By  Charles  Travelling  Artist 

Batler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     9s.  6d.  Almack*s :  A  NoveL  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

Three  Months  in  Ireland.  By  an  Eng-  L.  1.  1  is.  6d. 

lisfa  Ptotestant  The  Natchez ;  an  Indian  Tale.   By  tlie 

The  Present  State  of  Colombia.    By  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  Author  of 
anOfficar.  i0s.6d.                 . 
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Afda,**  •*  IVsvBit  in  tbe  Hoif  lMnA,*[ 
&c  EdfirtoM  in  French  and  EngHsb,  in 
3  TOli.  smaU  8vo. 

Triicl^leboroiigh  Hall;  a  Moret  In 
9  velsi  pott  QWf  289.  M. 

Dam«  Rebecea  Beny;  or  Conrt  Seaneo 
and  Characters  in  the  ReigA  of  Ckartee 
tbe  Second.    3  volt.  12mo,  18s. 

Cottfeaaionsef  an  Old  Bachelor.  H)K.0d. 

The  Seer  of  Tiviotdale.  A  Ronance. 
By  L.  SL  Stanhope. 

Nstioi^l  Tdea.  B7  Thomas  Hood, 
AnChorofWhims  and  Oddities.'*  llSmo. 
2 vols.    Lt,  Is. 

The  Continuation  of  "^vian  Grey.  3 
vals.    L.]»ll8.6d. 

HoUand-Tide;  or,  Munster  I'opular 
Tflies^    SSk  6d. 

Tides  of  Welsh  Society  and  Scenery. 
t  fols.     18^     ' 

Sr  Roland,  a  Romance  of  the  Twelfth 
Century.  ByHalWilfis.  4  vols.  L.l,4«. 

Self-Denial,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Ho. 
fland.  1  rot  12ma  With  a  Fhmtis- 
piece. 

Slories  of  Chivalry  and  Romance.   6s. 

Ahna  Mater ;  or,  Seven  Years  at  the 
IMversity  of  Cambridge.  By  a  Trinity 
Mm.    2  vols*  18s. 

POETRY. 

Tbe  Golden  Violet,  with  its  Tales  of 
Romance  and  Chivalry;  and  other  Poems. 
By  L.  £•  L.     Foolse.  8vo.  IQbl  6d. 

Glyndwr:  a  Prize  Poem.  By  John 
Vangfaan  Lloyd,  Esq.    8vo.   28.  sewed. 

The  Poetical  Souvenir.  By  Kemiett, 
and  Geofige  Read  Dixon,  Esqrs.  Orna- 
mented with  an  elegantly  engraved  title, 
and  43  beanttful  destgifed  wood*cuts. 
10s.  6d. 

Fragments  in  Verse,  diteily  cm  Reli* 

S'oos  Subjects.  By  Ann  Butler.  18mo. 
K.bds. 

Hypocrisy,  and  other  Poems.  By 
ITiomas  Mortimer.     2s.  6d. 

The  Plays  of  Ford,  dironologically  ar- 
ranged,  and  theText  carefully  collated  and 
restored.  With  occasional  Notes,  and  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essay.  Print- 
ed onifbrmly  with  Massinger.  By  Wil- 
liam  Giiford.    2  vols.  8vo. 

loz  Renata,  a  Protestant's  Epistle. 
Wifli  19ote&  By  the  Antfaor  of  **  Reli- 
gio  ClericL"    48.  6d. 

The  War  of  the  Isles;  a  Poem  in  Ten 
Cantos,  wtdi  notset*  By  3.  Longmore, 
Esq.    12s.  and  14s. 

One  Hundred  FaUes  in  Verse,  by  va- 
rious andtors,  selected  and  revised  by 
James  Flumptre,  B.D.    5s. 

Tbe  New  Shepherd's  Caleiidar,  wkh 
Village  SCoriea,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  Clarfe,  the  Northamptonshire  Pea- 
sant. 
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Valentine  VerMS ;  or,  Uneaof  TWNfe» 
Love,  and  Vfftne.  By  tibe 
.RieMrd  Cebboid,  A.  M. 
two  Portraits  by  WorCbinglen,  aatf  H- 
lustrated  with  upwards  of  one  huwAtd 
original  Designs,  drawn  and  nmmtmd  by 
the  Author.    L.  1,  Uk 

The  Art  of  War,  a  l^em.  By  Kna- 
derick  III.  Kingef  Ftasaia.  Tnwaktfnd 
by  Miss  Hamilton.  4e. 

The  Lamentation  of  Joseph,  8a<  otler 
Poema     By  Miss  Hamittmik    7^ 

The  Critics  and  Seribblersof  Ifee  Dey, 
a  Satire.     By  a  Scribbler. 

Jnbai,  a  Ehnoatie  Poem.  By  IL  K 
Beveriey^  £s^.    o^ 

Letters  from  Coelmcy  Lands.  TMid 
Edition. 

TBSOLOOT. 

Sennons,  diiefly  designed  to  display 
the  Cbnnexion  between  a  floma  niih 
and  a  Holy  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Edwnrd 
Patteson,  M.A.     10s.  Od. 

The  History  of  the  Chofdi  of  Sn^hmA 
from  the  Reformation  to  theficgfaningef 
the  Nineteenth  CentnryL    By  J.  BL  ft 
Carwithen,  B.D.  In  4  voh  8vo. 

An  Aeeount  of  Ihe  Indexes^  hoth  pit^ 
hibitory  and  expufgatoty,  of  the  Ctack 
of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mend- 
hom,  M.  A«  7s. 

Volume  the  Second,  of  DesA-Bsi 
Scenes,  and  Pastoral  Converaalions.  By 
the  late  John  Warton,  DlD. 

A  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  a  Companion  to  the  Altar,  iatenied 
for  (lie  Use  of  Lndtes.  By  Itey  Oon^ 
wallis. 

Vol.  n.  of  Scripture  Geology;  or. 
Geological  Phenomena  conalstent  only 
with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  tlie 
Sacred  Scriptures,  upon  the  anbjecti  of 
the  Creation  and  Dehige ; '  in  anawcr  to 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Bttth^'* 
by  M.  Cu>ier,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
F^nch  Institute,  &c.  and  to  PirafBaaor 
Budehmd*s  llieory  of  Hie  Gavea^  aa  de- 
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Art  ihoo  beautiful^  as  of  old,  O 
wild,  moorland,  sylvan,  and  pastoral 
Fariflh^-the  Paradise  in  ¥rhich  roy  spi« 
rit  dwelt  beneath  the  glorious  dawning 
of  life  ?  Can  it  be,  beloved  world  of 
bovbood,  that  thou  srt  indeed  beauti- 
ful, as  of  old  ?  Though  round  and 
round  thy  boundaries  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes ooiud  fly  the  flspping  dove, — 
though  the  martens,  wheeling  to  and 
fro  that  ivied  and  wall-flowered  ruin 
of  a  Castle,  central  in  its  own  domain, 
seem  in  their  more  distant  flight,  to 
glance  their  crescent  wings  over  a  vale 
igoicing  apart  in  a  kirk- spire  of  its 
own;  yet  now  full  of  streams,  and 
riralets,  and  rills,  art  Thou — each 
with  its  own  peculiar  murmur !  How 
endless  the  interchange  of  woods  and 
meadows,  glens,  deUis,  and  b:oomy 
nooks,  without  number,  among  banks 
snd  braes! — And  then  of  human  dwell- 
ing"—how  rises  the  smoke,  ever  and 
anon,  into  the  sky,  all  neighbouring 
on  each  other,  so  that  the  cock-crow 
is  heard  from  homestead  to  homestead, 
—while  as  you  wander  onwards,  each 
roof  still  rises  unexpectedly — ^and  as 
solitary,  as  if  it  had  been  far  remote  I 
Fsirest  of  Scotland's  thousand  parish- 
es—neither Highland,  nor  Lowland- 
bat  undulating,  like  the  sea  in  sun- 
set, after  a  day  of  storms, — ^yes.  Hea- 
ven's blessing  be  upon  thee !  Thou 
srt  indeed  beautiful,  as  of  old  ! 

The  same  Heavens !  More  blue  than 
any  colour  that  tinges  the  flowers  of 
esrth— even  than  the  violet  placed 


among  the  veins  of  a  vligin's  bosom. 
The  stillness  of  those  £>fty  douda 
makes  them  seem  whiter  than  the 
snow !  Return,  O  lark  !  to  thy  grassy 
nest,  in  the  furrow  of  the  green  brairdt 
ed  com,  for  thy  brooding  mate  can  no 
longer  hear  thee  soaring  in  the  sky. 
— Methinks,  there  is  little  or  no 
change  on  these  coppice- woods,  with 
their  full  budding  branches  all  imps* 
tient  for  the  spring.  Yet  twice  have 
the  ax&  and  bill-hook  levelle<l  them 
with  the  mossy  stones,  dnce  among 
the  broomy  *and  briery  knoUs  I 
soi^ht  the  grey  linnet's  nest,  or  wan« 
dered  to  spy,  among  tlie  rustling  leaves, 
the  robin-redbreast  seemingly  forget* 
ful  of  his  winter  benefactor,  man  !•— 
Surely  there  were  trees  here  in  former 
times,  that  now  are  gone — tall,  far* 
spreading  single  trees,  in  whose  shade 
used  to  He  the  ruminating  cattle,  with 
the  small  herd-girl  asleep !  Gone  are 
they,  and  dimly  remembered,  as  the 
uncertain  shadows  of  dreams;  yet  not 
more  forgotten  than  some  living  beings 
with  whom  my  infancy  and  boyhood 
held  converse — whose  Voices,  lavtth* 
ter,  eyes,  forehead — ^hands  so  onen 

Sasped — arms  linked  in  mine,  as  we 
need  along  the  braes — have  Ions 
ceased  to  be  more  than  images  and 
echoes,  .incapable  of  commanding  so 
much  as  one  single  tear.  For  ob  I  the 
treachery  of  memory  to  aU  the  holiest 
human  affections,  when  beguiled  by 
the  slow  but  sure  scnrcery  of  time ! 
It  is  Mat-DAT,  ana  I  shall  be 
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happy  as  the  season.    What  although 
some  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  come 
suddenly  across  me,  the  day  is  not 
at  night-fall  felt  to  have  been  the 
less  delightfiri,  because  that  shadows 
now  and  then  bedimmed  it^  and  mo- 
ments almost  mournful,  of  an  un- 
hymning  hush,  took  possession  of  field 
or  forest    I  am  all  alone, — ^a  solitary 
pedestrian, — and  obeying  the  fine  im- 
pulses of  a  will  whose  motives  are 
changeable  as  the  chameleon's  hues, 
my  feet  shall  bear  me  glancingly  along 
to  the  merry  music  of  streams,— or 
linger  by  the  silent  shores  of  lochs, 
—or  upon  the  hill- summit  pause,  I 
the  only  spectator  of  a  panorama  paint- 
ed by  Spring,  for  my  sole  delight,—- 
or  plunge  into  the  old  wood's  magni- 
ficent ex4us]on  from  sky, — where,  all 
summer  long,  day  is  as  night, — ^but 
not  so  now,  for  tnis  is  the  season  of 
buds  and  blossoms — and  the  cushat's 
nest  is  yet  visible  on  the  almost  leaf- 
less boughs,  and  the  sunshine  streams 
in  upon  the  ground-flowers,  that  in 
another  month  will  be  cold  and  pale 
in  the  forest  gloom,  almost  ss  those 
that  bedeck  the  dead  when  the  vault- 
door  is  closed  and  all  is  silence. 

What !  shall  I  linger  here  within  a 
little  mile  of  the  Manse,  wherein  and 
among  its  pleasant  bounds  my  infant 
and  boyish  life  glided,  murmuring 
away  like  a  stream,  that  never,  till  it 
leaves  its  native  hills,  knows  taint  or 

Sollution — and  not  hasten  on  to  the 
ell,  in  which,  nest-like,  it  is  built  and 
guarded  by  some  wonderful  felicity  of 
situation,  equally  against  all  the  winds  ? 
No—  thither  as  yet  have  I  not  courage 
to  direct  my  footsteps — for  that  vene- 
rable Man  has  long  been  dead — Not  one 
of  his  ancient  household  now  remains 
on  earth.  There  the  change,  though  it ' 
was  gradual  and  unpainful,  according 
to  the  gentlest  laws  of  nature,   has 
been  entire  and  complete.  The  old  fa- 
miliar faces  I  can  dream  of,  but  never 
more  shall  see — and  the  voices  that 
are  now  heard  within   these  walls, 
what  can  they  ever  be  to  me,  when  I 
would  fain  listen  in  the  silence  of  my 
own  spirit  to  the  echoes  of  departed 
years  t    It  is  an  appalling  trial  to.  ap- 
proach a  place  wnere  once  we  have 
been  happier — Oh  !  happier  far  than 
ever  we  can  be  on  this  earth  again — 
ay — a  worse  evil  doch  it  seem  to  mv 
imagination  to  return  to  Paradise,  witn 
a  changed  and  saddened  heart,  than  at 
first  to  be  driven  from  it  into  the  outer 


world,  if  still  permitted  to  carry  1 ..^ 

something  of  that  spirit  that  nad  glo- 
rified our  celestial  prime ! 

But  yonder,  I  see,  yet  towers  tiie  Sv- 
camore  on  the  crown  of  the  hUl, — me 
first  great  Tree  in  the  pariah  that  used 
to  get  green, — for  stony  as  seems  the 
hard  glebe,  constricted  by  its  bare  and 
gnarled  roots,  they  draw  sustenance 
from  afar ;  and  not  another  knoll  on 
which  the  sun  so  delights  to  poor  his 
beams,frommorBto£wyeTe.  Weeks 
before  any  olher  Sycamore,  ai^  aa  eaxly 
even  as  the  alder  or  the  birch, — the 
Glory  of  Mount  Pleasant,  for  so 
we  school-boys  called  it,  unfolded  itsdf 
like  a  banner.  You  could  then  see  only 
the  low  wmdows  of  the  dwelUi^ — 
for  eaves,  roof,  rigging,  and  chimneys, 
all  disappeared,-^and  then,  when  yoa 
stood  beneath,  was  not  the  sound  of  the 
bees  like  the  very  sound  of  the  sea 
itself,  continuous,  unabatiiig,  all  day 
long  unto  evening,  when,  as  if  the 
tide  of  life  had  eb^,  there  was  a  per- 
fect silence  P 

Mount  Pleasant  !   well  indeed 
dost  thou  deserve  the  name,  bestowed 
on  thee,,  perhaps,  long  ago,  not  by  any 
one  of  the  humble  proprietors,  but  By 
the  general  voice  of  praise,  all  visitors 
being  won  by  thy  cheerful  beauty. 
For  iTom  that  shaaed  platform,  what 
a  sweet  vision  of  fields  and  meadows, 
knolls,   braes,    and    hills,  uncertain 
gleamings  of  a  river,  the  smoke  of 
many  houses,  and  glittering;,  perhaps;, 
in  the  sunshine,  the  spire  of  the  House 
of  God !    To  have  seen  Adam  Mom- 
eon,  the  elder,  sitting  with  his  solemn, 
his  austere  Sabbath- face,  beneath  the 
pulpit,  with  his  expressive  eyes  fb^d 
on  tne  preacher,  you  could  not  but  have 
judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  stem  cha- 
racter and  austere  demeanour.     To 
have  seen  him  at  labour  on  the  workii^. 
days,  you  might  almost  have  thougCt 
him  the  serf  of  some  tyrant-lord,  for 
into  all  the  toils  of  the  field  he  car- 
ried the  force  of  a  mind  that  would 
suffer   nothing  to    be    undone    that 
strength  and  skill  could  achieve ;  but 
within  the  humble  porch  of  his  own 
house,  beside  his  own  board,  and  his 
own  fireside,  he  was  a  man  to  be  kind- 
ly esteemed  by  his  guests,  by  his  own 
family  tenderly  and  reverently  be- 
loved. His  wife  was  the  coraeliest  ma- 
tron in  the  parish,  a  woman  of  active 
habits  and  a  strong  mind,  but  temper- 
ing the  natural  sternness  of  her  hus- 
band's character  with  that  genial  and 
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Ifciiixi  cli€«tlidne«»  that  of  aH  the 
mmet  Tiitaos  ie  the  inoet  efficient  to> 
the  li^HVuew  of  a  household.  One 
daog^hter  oQly  had  they,  and  I  oould 
ihmtm  my  own  heart  ev«B  now„  by 
evoidii^  llie  vaniahed  from  obU«ie«j 
ttid  imagwg  her  over  and  over  i^^aiii 
itt  the  \iffk%  oi  worda ;  but  although 
att  ol^iertaj  notioate  and  Jnaiiiieale* 
fiem  almiys  tinge^  with  an  air  of  sad* 
neaa  when  they  are  paat, — and  a^  at 
yoiont  I  am  determined  to  be  cheer- 
nl^-ohatinetely  to  resist  all  access  of 
Baelancboly— an  enemv  to  the  pathe- 
tici  a«d  a  sceraer  of  shedders  of  tears 
•v-lhflnlinie  let  Mary  Mornson  rest  in 
her  gDave,  and  let  me  paint  a  pleasant 
pieciwe  of  a  May*Day  afternoon,  and 
agar  it  as  it  was  ei^oyed  of  old,  be« 
BMtn  that  stately  Sycamore^  wiUi  tha 
flaadjeenanl  name  ef  The  Glort  of 
MoirxT  Plvasakt. 

Thare^  uader  that  murmufing  sha^ 
da«t»  roimd  and  round  that  noUo 
altiB^  tka%  need  on  May-pay  to  be 
fitted  *  aomewhat  fimtastic  board,  all 
Jaftiy  amyed  in  home-spun  dv»pery» 
ndute  aalhe  patehea  of  unmelled  snow 
am  ihediatvit  mountain-head ;  and  on 
vncioaa  ssatajn^-atnmpa,  atones,  atoola, 
cnepies,  feims,  chairs,  aimlesa  and 
wrilh  noapine^  or  h^h^badced  and  el- 
bnwad,  and  the  Garvins^work  thereof 
meat  intiicate  nnd  allegorical— took 
liifliiplaca^  after  maeh formal  oeea- 
mony  of  scraping  and  bowing,  blush« 
ftip  and  enrtoeynig,  old,  young,  and 
■Hddl»«aged,  of  high  and  low  degree, 
till  m  one  moment  all  were  huahed 
bf  the  Minister  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
bnUing  UBibis  hand  to  ask  a  blessing. 
Jjid '' wdi  worthy  of  a  grace  as  lang'a  a 
telheil,"  was  the  May-pay  meal  spread 
bonmrh  the  ahadow  of  the  Glory  or 
MonN'rFi.nAaANT.  BnttheMiniater 
nitjired  only  n  few  fiuvent  sentenoea— 
then  we  all  fiell  to  the  curds  and 
What  smooth,  ^ure,  bright 
beauty  -^m  those  hom- 
]  How  apt  to  the  hand  the 
the  mouth  how  apt  the  bowll 
beh  gnest  ^ken  closer  to.  his  breaat 
thfltdaep  brod^plate  of  delft,  rather 
than  half  full  of  curds,  many 
timea  more  delicionsly  desi- 
ven  than  Uano-man^,  and 
dMi  filled  up  to  the  very  bnm  with 
a  hfemed  ontpouBing  of  creamy  rich^ 
naaa,  that  tenaciously  descended  firom 
an  cnonnous  jug,  the  peculiar  exprea^ 
ajnaaf  whoae  physiognomy,  particuhaN 
ly  fim  noaa,  I  will  earry  wichma  tn  tha 
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consisted  of  twenty  cows— almost  all 
apridg  ealv<as»  and*  of  the  Ayrshire 
bveedr-so  you  may  gi^eta  what  cream  I 
The  spoon  could  not  stand  in  it— it 
waa  not  so  thick  as  that — ^for  that  is 
too  thick — but  the  snoon  when  placed 
upright  in  any  depta  of  it,  retained 
its  perpendicularity  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  when  uncertain  towards  which 
side  to  fall,  was  grasped  by  the  hand 
<^  delighted  and  wondering  schoolboy^ 
and  steered  with  its  first  fresh  and  firn* 
grant  freight  into  a.  mouth  ahreadv 
open  in  asttmismnent.  Never  beneath 
tpc  suD,  moon,  and  stars,  were  there 
such  oatmeal  cakes,  pease-scones,  and 
barky-bannocks,  as  at  Mount  Flka- 
SANT.  You  could  haye  eaten  away  at 
them  with  pleasure>  even  although  not 
hungry-— and  yet  it  was  impoesihle  ^ 
them  to  eat  too  much— -Manna  that 
they  were!!  $e]dom--seldom  indeed 
—4s  butter  yellow  on  May-day.  But 
the  butter  of  the  gudewife  of  Mount 
f  ]easant^— such,  and  co  rich  waa  the 
old  lea»paature— -was  colouri^  like  the 
crocus^  before  the  youog  thrushes  had 
left  the  nest  in  the  honey-suckled  cor- 
ner of  the  gavel-end.  Not  a  sin^ 
hair  in  a  churn!  Then  what  honey 
and  what  jam !  The  first,  not  heather, 
fot  that  is  too  luadoua,  especially  after 
such  cream, — ^but  the  pure  white  m-. 
gin  honey,  like  dew  shaken  from  do^^ 
ver,-^and  oh  I  over  a  layer  of  sueh 
butter  on  such  barley  bimnodcs^  waa 
such  honey,  onauch  a  day,  on  sueh 
company,  and  to  such  palates,  too  di«^ 
yine  to  be  described  by  such  a  pen  aa 
that  now  wielded  by  sueh  a  writer  aa 
I,  in  such  a  Periodical  I  The  Jam  ! 
It  was  of  gooseberries— Ae  small 
black  hairy  onea— gathered  to  a  very 
minute  from  the  oush^  and  boiki 
tQ  a  very  moment  in  the  pan!  Aban-^ 
nock  studded  with  some  doien  or  tssa 
of  such  grozets  waa  mose  beaujkiiM 
than  a  corresponding  expanse  of  hsa-t 
ymi  adorned  with  aa  many  atars. 
The  questji>n»  with  the'gawsy  imdl 
generous  gudewife  of  Mount  Pleai% 
aant,  was  not—''  Mj  dear  laddie», 
which  will  ye  hae-4iinny  or  jam  ?" 
hut, ''  Which  will  ye  hae  fint  ?"  The 
honey,  I  well  remember,  was  in  twa 
huge  brown  jugs,  or  jars«  or  cieeka  ; 
the  jam,  in  hatf  a  doaen  whiile  cana 
of  more  moderate  dimensiona,  from 
whoae  mouUis  a  yeil  of  thin  traNispa«% 
rent  paper  waa  wi^dtdrawn,  while,, 
like  asteam  of  rich  djatiUod  poftouBs, 
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rose  a  fruity  fragraiiee,  that  blended 
with  the  Ycrnal  balminesB  of  the  hum^ 
midg  Sjcamore.  There  the  heea  were 
all  at  work  for  next  May-day,  b&PPy 
as  eyer  bees  were  on  Hybla  itself ;  and 
gone  now  though  be  the  age  of  gold, 
happy  as  Arcadians  were  we,  nor  want- 
ed our  festal*day  or  pipe  or  song; 
for  to  the  breath  of  Harry  Wilton, 
the  young  English  boy,  the  flute  gave 
fortn  tones  almost  as  liquid  sweet  as 
those  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
Morrison,  who  alone,  of  all  singers  in 
hut  or  hall  that  ever  drew  tears,  left 
'  nothing  for  theheart  or  the  imagination 
to  desire  in  any  one  of  Soodand'sancient 
melodies. 

'  Never  had  Mary  Morrison  heard 
the  old  ballad-airs  sung,  except  during 
the  mid-day  hour  of  rest,  in  the  corn 
or  hay-field — and  rude  singers  are  they 
all — whether  male  or  female  voices— 
'  although  sometimes  with  a  lotlch  of 
natural  pathos  that  finds  its  way  to 
th^  heart.  But  as  the  nightingale 
would  sing  truly  its  own  beautiful 
song,  although  it  never  were  to  hear 
any  one  of  its  own  kind  warbling 
from  among  the  shrub-roots,  so  all 
untaught  but  by  the  nature  within 
her,  and  inspired  by  her  own  delight* 
.  ful  genius  alone,  did  Mary  Morrison 
feel  all  the  measures  of  those  an- 
cient melodies,  and  give  to  them  all  an 
expression  at  once  simple  and  pro- 
found. People  that  said  they  did  not 
eare  about  music— especially  Scottish 
music,  it  was  so  monotonous  and  in- 
sipid— ^laid  aside  their  indifferent  looks 
before  three  notes  of  the  simplest  air 
had  left  Mary  Morrison's  lips,  as  she 
sat  faintly  blushing,  less  in  bashful- 
ness  than  in  her  own  soul's  emotion, 
with  her  little  hands  playing  perhaps 
with  flowers>  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  or  raised,  ever  and  anon, 
in  the  dewy  light  of  a  beautiful  en- 
thusiasm, to  the  skies.  ''  In  all  com- 
mon things,"  would  most  people  say, 
'*  she  is  but  a  very  ordinary  girl — but 
her  musical  turn  is  really  very  singu- 
lar indeed ;"— but  her  happy  father 
and  mother  knew,  that  in  all  common 
things — that  is,  in  all  the  duties  •of- a 
humble  and  innocent  life,  their  Mary 
was  by  nature  excellent,  as  in  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  song-- and 
that  while  her  voice  in  the  evening- 
psalm  was  as  angel's  sweet,  so  was 
her  spirit  almost  pure  as  an  angel's, 
and  nearly  inexnerienoed  of  sin. 
.  Proud,  indeeu,  were  her  parents  on 


that  May-day  to  look  upon 
to  list^  to  her-^'as  dieir  Miry  ait 
beside  the  yotkng  EngHrii  boy<i— ad^ 
mired  of  all  observers — and  haffier 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  this  woril 
before,  in  the  charm  of  their  blended 
music,  and  the  unconscious  afiection 
—sisterly,  yet  more  than  sisterly-^ 
for  brother  she  had  none— 4liat  to- 
wards one  so  kin4  and  noble  was 
yearning  at  her  heart. 

Beautiful  were  they  both ;  and  when 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  their  music,  in^ 
sensible  must  that  heart  have  been  by 
whom  they  were  not  both  admired  and 
beloved.  It  was  thought  that  they  loved 
one  another  too,  too  well,  for  Hanr 
Wilton  was  the  grandson  of  an  Englim 
Peer,  and  Mary  Morrison  a  peasant's 
child ;  but  they  could  not  love  too 
well,— she  in  her  tenderness, — he 
in  his  passion, — for,  with  them;  life 
and  love  was  a  delightful  dream,  out  of 
which  they  were  never  to  be  awakened, 
— ^for,  as  if  by  some  secret  sympatliy, 
both  sickened  on  the  same  day,-— of 
the  same  fever,— and  died  at  the  same 
hour ; — and  not  from  any  dim  inlaid 
tion  of  those  who  buried  them,  bat 
accidentally,  and  because  the  burial* 
ground  of  the  Minister  and  the  Elder 
adjoined,  were  they  buried  almost  in 
the  same  grave,  for  not  half  a  yard  sf 
daisied  turf  divided,  them — a  curtain: 
between  the  beds  on  which  btotfaei 
and  sister  slent ! 

In  their  delirium  they  both  talked 
about  each  other — Mary  Morrison  and 
Harry  Wilton — ^yet  their  words  were 
not  words  of  love,  only  of  common 
kindness ;  for,  although  on  their  death- 
beds, still  they  did  not  talk  about 
death,  but  frequently  about  that  May« 
Day  Festival,  and  other  pleasant  meet- 
ings in  neighbours'  houses,  or  in  the^ 
Manse.  Mary  sometimes  rose  up  in 
bed,  and  in  imagination  joined  her 
voice  to  that  of  the  flute,  that  to  his* 
lips  was  to  breathe  no  moie !  and  ev«n 
at  the  very  self- same  moment — so  it* 
wonderfully  was — did  he  tell  all  to  be 
hushed,  for  that  Mary  Morrison  was 
about  to  sing  the  Flowers  of  the  Fo« 
rest. 

Methinks  that  no  deep  impressions 
of  the  past,  although  haply  they  may 
sleep  for  ever,  and  be  as  if  they  iiad 
eeased  to  be,  are  ever  utt»Iy  ohlite-> 
rated ;  but  that  they  may,  one  and  all, 
reappear  at  some  hour  or  other,  how* 
ever  distant,  legible  as  at  the  vety  mo- 
moit  they  were  first  engraveit  on  the* 
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memory^  Not  byi^e  power  of  medita* 
uoawte  the  long  ago  Tanished  tboiu^ts 
or  emotions  restincd  to  us,  in  .wbich 
wefounddeJightordiBturbaBce;  but  of 
tbemselvea  do  they  seem  to  arise,  not 
mdeaired  indeed^  but  unbidden,  like 
aea^birds  that  come  unexpectedly 
floating  up  into  some  inland  rale,  be- 
caoae,  unknown  to  us  who  wonder  at 
them,  the  tide  is  flowing  and  the 
breezes  blow  from  the  main.  Bright 
at  the  living  image  of  my  own  daugh- 
ter  stands  now  before  me  the  ghost-^ 
far  what  else  is  it  Uian  the  ghoet^-of 
Mary  Monrison,  just  as  she  stood  be- 
fore me  on  one  particular  day,— in  one 
fMHTticular  place,  more  ^an  twenty 
years  ago !  It  was  at  the  close  of.one 
of  those  mid-summer  days  which  melt 
aiirayinto  twilight,  rather  than  into 
night,  although  the  stars  are  yisible, 
anid  bard  and  beast  asleep.  All  by  her- 
aelfy  aa  she  walked  along  between  the 
l»aes,  was  she  singing  a  hymn-* 

And  must  tliis  body  die  ? 

This  mortal  frame  decay  ? 
And  must  those  feeble  limbs  of  mine 

lae  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 

* 

Not  that  the  child  had  any  thought 
of  death,  for  she  was  as  full  of  life  as 
the  star,  abore  her  was  of  lustre,-— 
tamed  though  they  both  were  by  the 
hflly  hour.  At  my  bidding  she  re* 
ocfwed  the  strain  tnat  had  ceased  as 
we  met,  and  continued  to  sing  it 
while  we  parted,  her  voice  dying  away 
in  the  distance,  like  an  angel's  from  a 
broken  dream.  Never  heard  I  that 
▼oaoe  again,  for  in  three  little  weeks 
it  had  gone,  to  be  extinguished  no 
mone,  to  join  the  heavenly  choirs  at 
the  &et  of  the  Redeemer. 

Did  both  her  parents  lose  all  love  to 
life,  when  their  sole  daughter  was  ta- 
"ken  away  ?  and  did  they  die  finally  of 
bioken  hearts  ?  No — such  is  not  the 
natural  working  of  the  human  spirit, 
if.  kept  in  repair  by  pure  and  pious 
thoo^t.  Never  were  they  so  happy 
indeed  as  they  had  once  been — nor  was 
their  happiness  of  the  same  kind— but 
diffiarfrnt,  oh  J  different  far  in  resigna« 
tion  that  often  wept  when  it  did  not 
repine,  and  in  faith  that  now  held, 
since. their  child  was  there,  a  tenderer 
oommeroe  with  the  skies !  Smiles  were 
not  .very  long  of  being  again  seen  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  An  orphttn  cousin  of 
Mary'a-T-they  had  been  as  sisters—* 
took  her  plaoe>  and  filled  it  too,  as  far  as 
the  living  can  ever  fill  the  place  of  the 
dead,    ^mmon  cares  continued  for  a 
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while  to  occupy  the  elder  and  his  wife, 
for  there  were  not  a  few  to  whom  their 
substance  was  to  be  a  blessing.  Ordi- 
nary observers  ooidd  not  have  discern- 
ed any  abatement  of  his  activities  in 
field  or  market ;  but  others  saw  that  the 
toil  to  him  was  now  but  a  duty  that  had 
formerly  been  a  delight.  When  the 
lease  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  out,  the 
Morrisons  retired  to  a  small  bouse, 
with  a  garden,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  kirk.  Let  him  be  strong  as 
a  giant,  infirmities  often  come  on  the 
hard-working  man  before  you  can  well 
call  him  dd.  It  was  so  with  Adam 
Morrison.  He  broke  down  fast,  I  have 
been  told,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  af- 
ter that  partook  but  of  one  single  sacra- 
ment. Not  in  tales  of  fiction  alone  do 
those  who  have  long  loved  and  well, 
lay  themselves  down  and  die  in  each 
other's  arms.  Such  happy  deadis  are 
recorded  on  humble  toraostones ;  and 
there  is  one  on  which  this  inscription 
may  be  read — *'«  Here  lie  the  bo- 
dies OF  Adam  MokaisoN  and  of 
Helen  Armour  his  Spouse.    They 

DIED     ON     THE     IST    OF    MaY    17 — . 

Here  also  lies  the  body  of  their 

DAUGHTER,   MaRY   MoRRISON,  WHO 

DIED,  June  2, 17 — "  The  head-stone 
is  a  granite  slab — as  they  almost  all  are 
in  that  kirk-yard-~and  the  kirk  itself 
is  of  the  same  enduring  material.  But 
touching  that  grave  is  a  Marble  Monu- 
ment^ white  almost  as  the  very  snow, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  emblazonry 
of  death,  adorned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  belonging  to  a  family  of  the 
high-bom. 

Sworn  Brother  of  my  soul !  during 
the  bright  ardours  of  boyhood,  when 
the  present  was  all-sufficient  in  its  own 
bliss,'  the  past  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
future  nnfeared,  what  might  have  been 
thy  lot,  my  beloved  Harry  Wilton, 
had  thy  span  of  life  been  prolonged 
to  this  very  day  ?  Better— oh !  far 
better  was  it  for  thee  and  thine  that 
thou  didst  so  early  die,  for  it  seemeth 
that  a  curse  is  on  that  lofty  lineage; 
and  that,  with  all  their  genius,  ac- 
complishments, and  virtues,  dishonour 
comes  and  goes,  a  familiar  and  privi- 
leged guest,  out  and  in  their  house. 
Shame  never  veiled  the  light  of  those 
bold  eyes,  nor  tamed  the  eloquence  of 
those  sunny  lips,  nor  ever  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  bowed  down  that  young 
princely  head,  that,  like  a  fost-growing 
flower,  seemed  each  successive  morn- 
ing to  be  visibly  rising  up  towards  a 
stately  manhooa.    But  the  time  was 
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not  fat  diitent,  when,  to  diT  aotd 
to  ftU  thy  tenses,  life  wooM  have  utt<- 
4ergone  a  rac^  tranaformatton.*  Thy 
■Either,  e3cpatrtated  by  the  apellB  of  a 
soroeress,  and  forced  into  fefeign  couii^ 
tries,  to  amociale  with  vice,  worthless- 
ness,  profligacy,  and  crime  I — Thv  mo- 
ther, dead  of  a  broken  heart !  And  that 
lovely  sister,  who  came  to  the  Manse 
with  her  jewelled  hair— Bat  all  these 
miserable  things  who  could  proph^, 
«t  the  hoar  when  we  and  the  weeping 
villagers  laid  thee,  apart  from  the  pa^ 
1^  and  the  burial-vault  of  thy  high*- 
hom  ancestors,  without  andiem  or 
organ-peal,  among  the  humble  dead  ? 
heedless  and  fodish  were  all  those 
floods  of  tears.  In  thy  brief  and  beoa^ 
tiful  course,  nothing  have  we  that  loved 
.thee  to  lament  or  condemn.  In  few 
memories,  indeed,  doth  thy  image  now 
survive:  for,  in  twenty  years,  whit 
young  face  Aideth  not  away  from  o^s 
busied  with  the  shows  of  this  living 
world  ?-^What  young  voice  is  not  be- 
dumbed  to  ears  for  ever  filled  widi  ita 
perplexing  din  ?  Yet  thou.  Nature, 
on  this  glorious  May-day,  rejoicing  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  thy  blis»— I  call 
upon  thee  to  bear  witness  to  the  iDten- 
sity  <rf  my  never-dying  grief!  Ye 
•Adds,  that  long  ago  we  so  often  ttod 
together,  with  the  wind*swept  sha^ 
dows  hov^ng  about  our  path— Ye 
atreams,  whose  murmur  awoke  our 
imaginations,  as  we  lay  reading,  or  mu- 
sing together  in  day-dreams,  among 
the  broomy  braes-*- Ye  woods,  where 
we  started  at  the  startled  cushat>  or 
paused,  without  a  word,  to  hear  the 
creature's  solitary  moans  and  mumurs 
deepening  the  far-off  hush,  already  so 
prolbund— Ye  moors  and  mosses,  black 
yet  beautiful,  with  your  peat-trenches 
overshadowed  with  the  neather^blos- 
soms  that  scented  the  wildernessafar,-— 
where  iht  little  maiden,  sent  from  her 
shiefing  on  errands  to  town  or  village 
in  the  ooanlry  below,  seemed,  as  we 
met  her  in  the  sunshine,  to  rise  up  be- 
fore us  for  our  delight,  like  a  fkiry 
from  the  desert  bloom — Thou  loob, 
remote  in  thy  treeless  solitude,  and 
with  nought  reflected  in  thy  many«« 
springed  waters  but  those  low  pastoral 
hills  of  such  excessive  green,  and  the 
white-barred  blue  of  heaven ;  no  Crea- 
ture on  its  shores  but  our  two  sdves, 
keen!  V  angling  in  the  breeses,  or  ly  ingin 
the  snaded  sunshine,  with  some  book 
of  okl  ballads,  or  strain  of  some  im- 
mortal  yet  dive  on  earth«--one  and 
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«ti,  bear  wlttieis  td  My  imMiig  «^ 
feoikm,  tiiat  aOtally  iKMr  feeds  «fe 
grief  1  And^  Hh !  wllat  <j>nf<iiflWiMfc 
thooghts  did  that  shout  of  mille  now 
awaken  from  the  hanginit  ieiwe»^^fc 
,0]d  Castle—'*  Wilton,  IIHltim  !"  Tke 
name  of  the  long-ago  Mried  fiMBtf 
and  a&r-oir  repeated  by  an  edio! 

A  pensive  shade,  niefhinfca,h*afyieii 
actoes  MiiT-DAY ;  and  while  tlie  aan 
is  behind  those  castellated  ^SHouda,  my 
imagination  is  willing  to  retire  iBto  tftie 
sadmat  places  of  memory,  and  gather 
together  stories  and  tales  of  tears.  And 
many  such  there  are,  annually  tttte- 
kled  all  rotfnd  the  humble  huts  of  «ir 
imaginative  and  religions  land,  cv«a 
like  the  wild-flowers  diat,  in  endieril 
succession,  disappearing  an^d  teapneattk 
ing  in  their  beauty,  Spring  dropa  doWft 
upon  every  brae.  AnaaaofUiineaaaiK 
one  particular  tune,  some  one  palhelfe 
but  imnerfectand  f]iameiitny|Mifftofita 
old  melody  will  nearly  touch  the  iMHrty 
when  it  is  dead  to  the  finest  and  moat 
finished  strain;  so  now  a  faint  and 
dim  tradition  comes  upon  me,  giving 
birth  to  uncertain  and  mysterious 
thoughts.  It  is  an  old  Tradition. 
They  were  called  the  Holy  FAim^v  J 
Far.  up  at  the  head  of  yonder  rien 
of  old  waa  their  dwriling;  aad  in 
their  carden  sparkled  the  tnoishieait 
well  that  is  the  source  of  die  atream 
thiU  animates  the  pariah  with  a  tnm- 
dred  waterfalls.  Father,  motht^r^  and 
daughter — ^it  was  hard  to  say  wrhidi  «f 
the  three  was  die  most  bekmd  i  Tet 
thev  were  not  native  here,  but  bm^it 
with  them,  from  aome  distant  plwe^ 
the  soft  and  aihrery  acoenta  of  the  pom 
Engitth  tongue,  and  mannesa  wast 
gracious  in  their  serene  aimplid^; 
while  over  a  life  oonpooed  «f  nets  of 
charity  was  spread  a  stilkieaa  tiist  no- 
thing ever  disturbed^^the  atflkieas  af 
a  thoughtful  pity  for  huniBB  aina  and 
sorrows,  yet  not  unwillingto  be  non^rad 
to  smiles  by  the  breath  of  joy.  In 
thoae  days  the  very  heart  Of  Snotlaiid 
was  distracted— persecution  seajltered 
her  prayen>-Hnid  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  familiea  remained  dhat 
up  in  fear  within  their  huts,  as  if 
the  tnowdrifrs  of  winter  had  blai^- 
ed  up  and  buried  their  dooia.  It 
was  as  if  the  shadow  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud hung  over  all  the  land,  ao 
that  men's  hearts  quaked  as  they  kwk- 
ed  up  to  heaven-^whea,  lo !  all  at 


once. 


Three  gradoua  Viaitants  a^ 
pearedl    Imagination  iiupwhjd  tfiav 
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'mMM  on  ^dr  linimMi  «f  iMrcf  , 
€!i«liiiM«i-4di#  beatitiAil  lire  tlidr 
ieM  I  Ftfw  words  iMto  the  Ol^Id  ever 


fl&gly  and  poftctifUtlf  «ntiKM0iL  No 
ftgenies  had  beim  thef«-^ttiric<io#ll 
What  \ifmAf  htasstia  or  df^ine^  bad 
eloeed  their  eyelids  lUid  6olnpoeed  tihcir 


Ifeflid  to  sptaky  ekcept  solBe  words  of    Mmbs;  but  there  Ibey  lay  as  if  asleclja, 
Mftyor;  but  bar  in^ige^lilse  stiUneas    aot  lo  be  awakened  by  the  \sm€t  m 


toeatbud  a  bloMftig  wherewr  it  am}led> 
aftd  %A  the  Mtt&e  maid^aa  lovod  her^ 
m^m  bfttsbod  almost  into  awe  by  her 
Mftrtlval  bOMUy,  as  she  knelt  with 
tMB  in  their  morning  «id  evening 
orison.  The  Mother's  faoe>  too^  it  is 
laid,  waa  pale  as  a  faoe  of  grief, 
while  her  eyes  seemed  always  happy, 
and  a  tone  of  thanksgiving  wsa  in  her 
%«iee»  Hot  Hnsband  leant  upon  her 
M  biawayio  the  grave^for  his  eye's 
WBBPoiive  brightness  glittered  wil^ 
doadi  and  dften,  ui  he  prayed  beside 
Ute  aftck-bisd,  his  eheek  became  liki^ 
aahei,  fbr  Mi  heart  in  a  moment 
oeaaed  to  boat,  and  then,  as  if  abom 
10  bttiat  in  ag<my>  sounded  amdiblv  In 
^  sileaoe.  JoVirneying  on  did  they 
ifi  asem  to  Heaven  ;  yet  aa  they  Wero 
pOBStng  by,  how  loving  and  bow  fUU 
«f  nercyl  To  them  belonged  some 
bleiBed  power  to  wsve  away  the  eword 
tlMtt  wonld  fkin  have  amitten  the 
^ints.  The  dew^diops  on  the  greeM« 
awaitd  before  tho  cottage-door,  they 
mtSittd  DM  tobepdlated  with  blood* 
gmtdhm  Angds  Were  they  tbooght  to 
bo,  amd  stt)^  indeed  tlioy  ware,  for 
what  ebe  sxe  the  holy  powers  of  in** 
»,«M3nardian  Angds  aent  to 
some  of  God's  servante  on  earth 
tiie  choking  tide  and  the  scorch* 
tog  tio.  Often,  in  the  dear  and  atany 
«^t8»  did  the  dwellers  among  ill 
tlMBae  Uftlodells,  and  up  aiong  all  these 
iMT  Mt«^sMes,  bear  music  flowing 
dawn  fiom  heaven^  responsive  to  the 
iMMis  o#  the  Holy  Family.  Mtiflfo 
withftnt  tho  i^llabling  of  wordo— yM 
bloaiUkllig  worship,  aod  with  the  spi- 
III  wC  piety  fiUing  aU  the  Kight-Hea« 
««la  I  One  whole  diay  and  night  pass^- 
ed  bjs  and  not  a  hut  bad  been  4^ 
li^wmcd  by  thafr  piiMOtioe.  Perhaps 
mef  had  gone  aWay  wftboutwamit^) 
as  they  had  come^— having  been  sent 
Ob  Omother  mission.  With  soft  steps 
«ne  ttiaidflti,  and  then  another,  enteN 
•d  tile  door,  and  then  was  heard  the 
▼aloe  of  weeping  aiid  of  loud  lament. 
Hm  Three  lay,  side  by  side,  witli 
their  pale  faces  up  to  heaven.  Dora, 
fbr  tmt  is  the  name  ttadition  has 


sunshine  that  daealed  umm  liioir  mnH^ 
ling  countenaneeS)  cheek  to  ch¥ek  in 
the  awful  beauty  df  utiH^A  death  ! 

The  deep  religion  of  that  troublsd 
tune  had  sanctified  the  Strangenak 
inost  into  an  aiwdic  character ;  and 
when  the  littk  kirik^bells  were  again 
heard  tinkling  throng^liie  air  of  peaoa, 
(the  number  of  t^  mUrtvts  bsing 
complete,)  the  beatlty  with  wtik^  thefr 
living  foreheads  faiad  been  Inve8ted> 
reappeared  to  the  eyes  o^  imagihadon, 
as*  tne  Poets  whom  Nature  kent  to 
herself,  walked  slong  the  moonnlrhi 
hiUs.— ''  Hie  Holy  Family/'  wlwdl 
had  been  as  a  houaoiold  word,  appar* 
taining  to  them  while  they  livedo  bow 
when  centuries  have  gone  by,  is  Stitt 
fall  of  a  dim  but  divine  meaning ; 
the  spirit  of  the  tradition  having  re« 
fnained,  while  its  frames- Woik  has  id^ 
most  fallen  into  decay. 

How  beautifully  emerges  that  sOn* 
stricken  Cottage  from  tl^  roeks,  that 
all  around  it  are  floating  in  a  blue  va* 
pOory  light!  Were  I  so  dispaaed.  me* 
thinks  I  oould  easily  write  a  little  oook 
entirely  about  the  obscure  people  that 
have  lived  and  died  about  that  <am> 
by  name  Logan  Brass!  Neither 
is  it  without  its  old  traditions^  One 
May-day  longago-^aome  two  or  three 
centuries  sinoe<— that  rural  festival  was 
there  interropted  by  a  thimdtt'*stonn> 
and  the  party  of  yooths  and  miMena, 
Mven  mm  the  budding  arbouHi,  wera 
all  assembled  in  tho  ample  kitchen. 
The  house  seemed  to  be  in  the  very 
bean  of  the  thunder ;  and  the  master 
began  to  read,  without  deckiibg  it  to 
be  a  religious  service,  a  chapter  Of  tfao 
Bibte ;  but  the  freatient  'flashed  o( 
lightning  So  blinded  him,  that  ho 
Was  forc^  to  lay  down  the  Book,  and 
all  then  ost  still,  without  speaking  a 
word ;  mAOy  with  pale  faces,  and  none 
without  a  min<^led  dense  c^  awe  and 
i^r.  The  maiden  forgot  her  bathAik 
nesa  a^  the  rattling  peals  shook  tho 
roof^tree,  and  hid  ner  face  in  her  lo-k 
ver's  bosom ;  the  children  crept  Olosar 
and  closer,  each  to  some  protoctiBg 
knee,  and  the' dogs  came  all  into  tho 


handed  down — Dorothea,  the  gift  of  .  house,  and  lay  down  in  dark  placea. 
€M,  ky  between  her  Fadier  and  her  Now*  and  then  there  was  aconvnlsivo^ 
Motlwr»  and  aH  thefar  hands  weie  )o-    irrepretaible,  but  hal^Hitifled  llttriafe*<* 


doe 

tome  idbbed  and  a  k>ud  hysterical 
laugh  from  one  overcome  with  terror. 
aoun4ed  ghastlily  between  the  deepest 
of  all  dr^  repose— that  which  sepa- 
rates one  peal  from  another^  when  the 
flash  and  the  rosr  are  as  one,  and  the 
thidc  air  smells  of  sulphur.  The  body 
feels  its  perishable  and  mortal  nature, 
and  shrinks  as  if  about  to  be  withered 
into  nothing.  Now  the  mutteringthun- 
der  seems  Co  have  changed  its  place  to 
somedistantcloud— now,  as  if  returning 
to  blast  those  whom  ithad  spared,  waxes 
louder  and  fiercer  than  before — till  the 
Great  Tree  that  shelters  the  house  is 
shivered  with  a  noise  like  the  masts 
of  a  ship  carried  away  by  the  board 
in  battle.  "  Look  father,  look — see 
yonder  is  an  Angel  all  in  white,  .de« 
soend^g  from  heaven,"  said  little 
Alice,  who  had  already  been  almost  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  now  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  stedfastly,  and 
without  fear  of  the  lightning,  eyed  the 
sky.  "  One  of  God^s  Holy  Angels- 
one  of  those  who  sing  oefore  the 
Lamb ;"  and  with  an  inspired  rapture 
the  fair  child  sprung  to  her  feet.  '^  See 
ye  her  not— see  ye  her  not — ^father — 
mother?  Lo!  she  beckons  to  me  with 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  like  one  of  the 
palms  in  that  picture  in  our  Bible, 
when  our  Saviour  is  entering  into  Jeru« 
salem  1  There  she  comes,  nearer  and 
nearer  the  earth — Oh !  pity,  forgive, 
and  have  mercy  on  me,  thou  most 
beautiful  of  idl  the  Angels, — even  for 
His  name's  sake."  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  black  heavens, 
and  then  to  the  raving  child.  Her 
mother  clasped  her  to  her  bosom, 
afraicl  that  terror  had  turned  her  brain 
—and  her  father  going  to  the  door, 
surveved  an  ampler  space  of  the  sky. 
She  new  to  his  side,  and  clinging  to 
him  again,  exclaimed,  in  a  wild  out- 
cry, "  On  her  forehead  a  star !  on  her 
foHbead  a  star  I  And  oh !  on  what 
lovely  wings  she  is  floating  away,  away 
into  eternity  !,  The  Angel,  Father,  is 
calling  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and 
I  must  no  more  abide  on  earth ;  but 
touching  the  hem  of  her  garment,  be 
wafted  away  to  Heaven  !"  Sudden  as 
a  bird  let  loose  from  the  hand,  darted 
the  maiden  from  her  father's  bosom, 
and  with  her  face  upward  to  the  skies, 
pursued  her  flight.  Young  and  old 
left  the  house,  and  at  tliat  moment  the 
forked  lightning  came  from  the  crash- 
ing doud,  and  struck  the  whole  tene- 
ineni  into  ruins.    Not  a  hair  on  any 
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head  was  nnaed ;  and 
9II  the  peqple  fell  down  lupon  tfaok 
knees.  From  the  eyes  of  the  tSbSId, 
the  Angel,  or  Vision  of  the  Angel,  bad 
disappeared;  but  on  her  return  to 
heaven,  the  Celestial  heard  the  hynn 
that  rose  from  th&se  that  were  saved, 
and  above  all  the  voices,  the  small 
sweet  silvery  voice  of  her  whose  e^ 
alone  were  worthy  of  beholding  a  Saint 
Transfigured,  for  she  had  known  no 
sin,  and  her  spirit  was  taken,  as  the 
tradition  says,  that  very  night  to  Uie 
abodes  of  etoiial  bliss. 

For  several  hundred  years  baa  that 
farm  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Lo^ns,  nor  has  son  or  daughter  efer 
stained  the  name — while  some  ba^e 
imparted  to  it,  in  its  humble  «*«mI^ 
what  well  may  be  called  lustre.  Jdany 
a  time  have  I  stood  when  a  boy,  au 
alone,  beeinning  to  be  disturbed  bj 
the  record  of  haroic  or  holy  lives,  in 
the  kirk-yard,  beside  theUaAvs  or 
THE  Martyss — the  grave  in  wbi<i 
Christian  and  Hannah  Logan,  mother 
and  daughter,  were  interred.  Msoy  a 
time  have  I  listened  to  the  story  of 
their  deaths,  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
knew  well  how  to  stir  the  hearta  of 
the  young,  "  till  from  their  eyes  they 
wiped  the  tears  that  sacred  pity  bad 
engendered."  Upwards  of  a  ban- 
dred  years  old  was  she  that  eloquent 
narrator — ^the  Minister's  mothfiv— 
yet  she  could  hear  a  whisper,  and 
read  the  Bible  without  qpertsclcs. 
although  we  sometimes  used  to  soa- 
pect  her  of  pretending  to  be  readily 
off*  the  Book, ,  when,  in  fact, .  die  was 
reciting  from  memory.  The  old  lady 
often  took  a-walk  into  the  kirk-yaid 
— and  being  of  a  pleasant  and  chaa^ 
ful  nature,  though  in  religioua  prin- 
ciple inflexibly  austere,  many  were  the 
most  amusing  anecdotes  that  she  rela- 
ted to  me  and  my  coropeera,  all  hud- 
dled round  her,  "  where  heaved  tbe 
turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap.". 
But  the  evening  converse  was  al- 
ways sure  to  have  a  serious  tenni« 
nation — and  the  venerable  matron 
could  not  be  more  willing  to  Sdl, 
than  were  we  to  hear  again  and  again, 
were  it  for  the  twentieth  repetition, 
some  old  tragic  event  that  gather- 
ed a  deeper  interest  from  every  reci- 
tal, as  if  on  each  we  became  better 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racters of  those  to  whom  it  had  befall- 
en, till  the  chasm  that  time  had  dng 
between  them  and  ua  dissfyeared; 
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and  we  felt  for  the  whSle  that  their 
bapmness  or  misery  and  ours  were  es- 
aentnlly  mingled  and  interdependent. 
At  first  she  iised,  I  well  remember^  to 
fix  her  solemn  spirit-like  eyes  on  our 
fiieee^  to  mark  the  difbrent  efi^ts  her 
story  produced  on  her  hearers ;  but 
ere  Jong  she  became  possessed  wholly 
by  the  pathos  of  her  own  narrative, 
and  with  fluctuating  features  and  ear* 
nest  action  of  head  and  hands,  poured 
forth  her  eloquence,  as  if  soliloquizing 
among  the  tombs.  **  kjy  ay,  my  dear 
boys,  that  is  the  grave  o'  the  Martyrs. 
My  Mier  saw  them  die.    The  tide  o' 
the  ftr*ebbed  sea  was  again  beginning 
to  flow,  but  the  sands  o'  tne  bay  o'  death 
h^  sie  diy,  that  there  were  but  few 
Spots  wharea  bairn  could  hae  wat  its  feet* 
**  Thousands  and  tens  o'  thousands 
were  standing  a'  roun'  the  edge  of  the 
bay— that  was  in  shape  just  like  that 
moon^*-and  twa  stakes  were  driven 
deep  into  the  sand,  that  the  waves  o' 
the  retnming  sea  micht  na  loosen-them 
— tndthenmy&ther,  who  wasbutaboy 
like  ane  o'  yourselves  noo,  waes  me, 
didna  he  tee  wi'  hia  ain  een  Christian 
Logan,  and  her  wee  dochter  Hannah, 
for  she  was  but  eleven  years  auld-^ 
bunied  alaxig  by  the  enemies  o'  the 
Lord,  and  tied  to  th^  accursed  stakes 
within  the  power  o'  the  sea.    He  who 
b<M8  the  waters  in  the  hollow  o'  his 
luoid,  thocht  my  fiftther,  will  not  suf-« 
for  them  to  choke  the  prayer  within 
those  fady  lips— but  what  kent  he  o' 
the  dreadfu   judgments  o'  the  Al- 
m^bty^  Dreadfu  as  those  judgments 
leaned  to  be>  o'  a'  that  crowd  o'  mortal 
sreatores  there  were  but  only  twa  that 
diew  their  breath  without  a  shudder 
•^and  these  twa  were  Christian  Logan 
ixkd  her  beau  tifu'  wee  dochter  Hannah, 
wi'  her  rosy  cheeks,  for  they  blanched 
not  in  that  last  extremity,  her  blue 
e'en,  and  her  gouden  hair,  that  gUt- 
teied  like  a  star  in  the  darkness  o'  that 
dismal  day.    '  Mothet,  be  not  afraid,' 
she  was  heard  to  sav,  when  the  foam 
o'  the  first  wave  broke  about  their  feet 
^HOid  just  as  these  words  were  uttered, 
A  the  great  black  clouds  melted  away 
from  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shone  fortn 
in  the  firmament,  like  the  all-seeing 
cyeTofGod.   Hie  martyrs  turned  dieir 
mees  a  little  towards  one  another,  for 
that  the  cords  could  not  wholly  hinder, 
and  wi'  voices  as  steady  and  as  dear 
M  ever  they  sang  the  psalm  wi'  with- 
in the  walls  o'that  kirk,  did  they, 
while  the  sea  was  mounting  up— up 
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from  knee-^aist<— breast— ^neck- 
chin— lip— sing  praises  and  thanks* 
givings  unto  Giod.    As  soon  as  Han-i 
nah's  voice  was  drowned,  it  seemed 
as  if  her  mother,  before  the  water 
reached  her  own  lips,  bowed  and  gave 
up  the  ghost.    While  the  people  were 
all  gazing,  the  heads  of  both  raartyra 
disappeared,  and  nothing  then' was  to 
be  seen  on  die  fiice  o'  the  waters,  but 
here  and  there  a  bit  white  breaks 
ing  wave,  or  silly  sea-bird  that  had 
oome  from  afar,  floating  on  the  flow 
o'  the  tide  into  that  shdtered  bay. 
Back  and  back  had  aye  fallen  the 
people,  as  the  tide  was  roarin'  on  wi' 
a  hollow  soun' — and  now  that  the  wa- 
ter was  high  above  the  h^s  o'  the 
martyrs,  what  chained  that  dismal 
congregation  to  the  sea-shore?  It  was 
the  countenance  o'  a  man  that  had 
suddenly  come  down  from  his  hiding- 
place  among  the  moors,— and  who  now 
Knew  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
bound  to  stakes  deep  down  in  the  wa- 
ters o'  the  very  bay  that  his  eyes  be« 
held  rolling,  and  his  ears  heard  roar- 
ing—<all  the  while  that  there  was  a 
God  in  heaven !  Naebody  could  speak 
to  him — although  they  all  beseeched 
their  Maker  to  have  compassion  upon 
him,  and  not  to  let  his  heart  break 
and  his  reason  fail  in  the  uttermost 
distraction  o'  despair.    *  The  stakes  ^ 
the  stakes !  Oh !  Jesus !  noint  out  to 
me,  with  thy  own  scarred  hand,  the 
place  where  my  wife  and  daughter  are 
oound  to  the  stakes, — and  I  may  yet 
bear  them  up  out  of  the  sand,  and 
bury  the  bodies  ashore — to  be  restored' 
to  me  !    O  brethren,  brethren, — said 
ye  that  my  Christian  and  my  Hannah 
have  been  for  an  hour  below  the  sea? 
And  was  it  from  fear  of  fifty  armed 
men,  that  so  many  thousand  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  rescued  them* 
not  from  such  cruel,  cruel  death?' 
After   uttering   many   more   raving 
words,  he  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
sea,  and  bein^  a  strong  swimmer,  was 
soon  far  out  into  the  bay,^«nd  led, 
as  if  by  some  holy  instinct,  even  to 
the  very  place  where  the  stake  was 
fixed  in  the  sand !   Perfectly  resigned 
had  the  martyrs  been  to  their  doom, 
—but  in  the  agonies  o'  that  horrible 
death,  there  had  been  some  struggles 
o'  the  mortal  body,  and  the  weight  o' 
the  waters  had  borne  down  the  stakes, 
so  that,  just  as  if  they  had  been  lashed 
to  a  spar  to  enable  them  to  escape 
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fn^  ihipwvicl^  W!  b«tk  d^  bodies 
emci  fl^atia:  t«  ihfs  siMrfaoe,  »Bd  hit 
hand  graaiwd,  wilboul  ktiowiqg  it^  lii$^ 
idin  HanoiiKtk  gowdeu  hai(>— sorely 
MUkd,  YQ  «i«y  ved  tUnk^  wi'  the 
i««A»  MM  IrnHhtheuf  faces  cbangedf?iie 
-wSm  dky  V^  i«c»  by  tlMs  wie»cb  o' 
drndi.  FsM«r,  Qiailisii  aAd  dftvi^t^r' 

OMOM  altOgf  (^   III:  dMl  ^kwiMx-^W^ 

tbere  waa  a  cry  iwixt  filraocV  wui«>.up 
even  to  tfas  hiding  plaeeao'  the  faitb-« 
lU  among  the  hags  and  deupha  i'  tbo 
iMeor»»  that  the  sea  had  glvvn  np  the 
U¥Wg>  and  tbftt  the  martyrs  were  Iri-f 
waphaDty  e?eu  in  this  world,  over  the. 
powono'^ando'Dettth.  Yea,  they 
were  indeed  triumphant  ;-^^nd  well 
«Ught  the  faithfo*  sing  aloud  in  the» 
dfiwrt, '  0  Death,  where  is  thy  ating> 
Oi  Grave,  where  is  thy  Yiotory  V  to 
liicMe  three  bodies  were  bat  sa  the 
weeds  on  which  they  lay  stretched  oui: 
to  the  pitying  gaae  of  the  multitude,, 
hut  their  spirits  had  gane  to  heayen,  to 
seoeive  the  eternal  rewards  of  aaneti^ 
and  truth.** 

Not  ahousein  all  tfaepariifar--acarce^ 
Lr  excepting  Mount  Pleasant  itself— < 
dl  round  and  abont  which  my  heart 
could  in  some  dneamy  hour  raise  to 
life  a  greater  multitude  of  dear  old  vsn 
membrances,  aU  touching  myself,  than 
LooAN  Brass.  The  old  people  we 
used, when  we  first  knew  them,  to  think 
somewhat  apt:  to  be  surly — foa  they 
were  Seceders-^aod  owing  to  some 
unavoidable  prejudices^  which  we  were 
at  no  great  pains  to  vanquish,  we 
Kanse*hoys  recognised  something  re* 
pulsive  in  that  most  nespectable  word. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  that  sad  story  of 
the  Martyrs,  there  was  always  some^ 
thing  affecting  to  us  in  the  name  of 
Logan  Braes ;  and  though  Beltane  was 
of  old  a  Fagan  Festival^celebrated  with 
grave  idolatries  round  ires  a*  blase 
on  a  thousand  hills, — ^yet  old  Laurence 
Logan  would  sweeten  his  vinegar  a»» 
pect  on  May-day,  would  wipe  out  a 
score  of  wrinkles,  and  calm,  as  fiir  as 
that  might  be^  the  terrors  of  his  shaggy 
eye-brows.  A  little  gentleness  of  man* 
ner  goes  a  long  way  with  such  child^ 
len  as  we  were  all  then,  wh^n  it  is  seen 
natorally,  and  easily  worn  ibr  our 
lakes^  and  in  sympathy  with  our  ac» 
customed  glee,  by  one  who,  in  his  or* 
dinary  de^tment,  may  have  added 
the  anstenty  of-  nligion  to  the  vene« 
raUenesa  of  old  Mje.  Smiles  ftom  old 
Lanvence  Logan  the  Seoeder,  were  like 
ii»e'Snn*«g]Jii^8  ia  the*  glsoii    and 


made  ^  h«sb  of  Ub 
iisanioreeheerfaliflaee;  farthnn||h 
tbe  restraint  hud  <»i  reverent  yovdl  tiy 
a  feeling  akin  to  feur,  the  hinut  ff« 
and  aaon  bounded  with  fteedeua  in 
tbesmUeof-^e^^man'aeyes.  Hain 
was  hie  own  afiparel— «  suit  «f  the 
hpdikn^|rey.  His  wi£e»  wlien  n  fUl 
dreiQ,  did  neft  rerakid  moof  a  Quaker* 
ess»  fhra  Qndkeifesa  then  had  1  wftf 
80eQr-hi^  I  often  think  now,  when  in 
oowpany  with  a  still  sensiUcy  cheer- 
fnl,  and  comelyKVissged  matraa  of  that 
sect,.of  her  of  Logan  Hsaes.  No  Waaler 
was  she  of  her  tears,  or-her  sndlea*  er 
her  words,  ether  money,  or  bcc^ncs^ 
either  among  those  of  her  own  hlotri^ 
or  the  stranger  or  the  bpggitf'tliatwaai 
within  her  gates.  You  neard  not  hst 
foot  on  the  flooi^*-yet  newer  waa  she 
idle-«wnoving  abont  in  doen  aod  e^ 
from  morning  till  night,  anphwidyaiid 
so  composed^  and  always  nt  amaU  «M 
dreBsed  so  deosntiy,  an  hiiianh^glf  1^ 
one  who  waa  not  yet  oU^  and  bad.iii 
foigotten-^why  shonid  she  not  va* 
member  it-*-that  she  waa  ciitcemed  ia 
youth  a  beauty,  and  that  it  wamal 
for  want  of  a  richer  and  yooiiger  kvoTj 
that  she  aisreed  at  hat  to  beoonw  thtt 
wife  of  the  Laird  of  Logan  Bnesk 

Their  family  consiatcd  oi  two  asM 
and  a  niece  ;'^and  be  thonrwhe  tba« 
floayest,  that  hast  so  fhr  read  nay 
May-day,  I  doubt  not  that  thine  c^ns 
will  glance*-^howevar  lafndly  oisi 
another  page,  nor  fling  Bfaga  mm* 
temptnousiy  aside,  hecauae  amldst^all 
the  chance  and  change  of  sdihiiiliai 
tions,  mhiietries,  and  minlatsn  in, 
high  pl&oes,  there  mnrranr'aiMig  the 
channds  of  her  oolumna,  tbe  siafib 
annals  of  the  poor,  like  mpcillieit 
sti^aina  that  sw«ep  not  by  city  waBa 

Kever  were  two  brothera  more  uik 
Bke  in  all  things, — in  mind,  body^ 
habits,  and  disfW6itM0,'-^an  Law* 
rence  and  Willie  Logan,-— and  I  see 
a»  in  a  glass,  at  this  very  awent^ 
hoth  thei«  imagea;  ««  Wee  Wss 
WlUie"— •fbr  by  that  name  ^e  wai 
known  o«er  several  pwkifaea— was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  crtatoss 
that  one  tnay  liken  to  araieat  plaat^ 
which' nature  sows  here  and  these 
--eomedmes  for  ever  unxegaid«i«» 
anoong  the  common  familiea  crf'-Blaw^ 
en.  B^ly  sicfeiess  had  been  Wb 
lot— continued  with  scarody  anyift* 
terruptlon  from  his  cradle  to  seheoU 
years— so  that  not  only  waahia  ilatuM 
ff^ntoi,  but  his  whole  ftame  waadelib 
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oat  to  Ikt  frtMai^l  4iid  ftii  piib    brotfie^awl^  Oww^  to  iMx  iodtety 
HmiM  ^•iTMPed  tooe>  MmaMbakb  ftr    he  hail  no  ^ttrl  to  e^cl>  he  itead  h» 
torn,  Mft,  dovm-looknigy  haa^  93^1^    bo«k  om  the  knoll,  or,  hsppy  happy  • 
dm^kshed  to  their  tostle^  hed  a  aweet    dfcsmer^aaiik  awaj  among  the  visiona 
femtohie  diaraeler,  that  oomapoBded    of  fan  oitd  ihiwghifc  There  wai  poetry 
i«^  willk  hi*  Toice^  hia  tnotioB^  and    in  that  child'a  mrity  hot  it  vaa  too  es* 
hia  todoor  pursnit^-Hdl  iereno  aNid-  seBtially  blended  with  hia  vriiole  bap< 
oamfMed,  and  interfertog  with  the '  piaeaa  m  li£e>  often  to  he  en^bodied  to 
ongotogi  of  no  other  living  thing.  All    written  words.    A  ftw  compeMtiona 
ad^ljof  adMiarshifpy  each  aa the  panan    wore  fonnd  in  hiaown  anidl  bcauti^l 
MShooimaater  knew,  ho  mastered  aa  if    handwwtiting  after  hia  death-^mna  * 
hy  intnilion*    His  abte.was  qvdckty    and  psafanal    Prayers,  too^  haa  hia 
covered  with   long  ealealations,  by    heart  indited^-bnt  diey  were  hot  to 
which  the  most  pnaaling  ^jiMatiena    racan»ed  haignago^-framed,  in  hia. 
were  solved;  and  ere  he  waa  nine yeara    devontsimplioity,  on  the  model  (^otir 
okU  he  had  made  tnafiv  pretty  aecha*    Lsid'a.    How  many  hnniDeid  Umca 
lyenl  esntrivanooh  'ynm  wheels  and    have  we  formed  a  circle  rawid  him  to 
payeyBy  that  showed  in  what  divsetion    the  {];looming,  all  aitttog  or  lying  on. 
lay  the  natural  bent  of  hia  gentoa.    the  greensward,  belbre  Uie  dtowa  had. 
I  Jtngwages,  teo»  the  ewatura  seemed  to    toguntodescendvHateiimgtohiatatoi 
aeo  toto  wiUi  qm^est  evesi  and  wi^    and  stories  of  holy  or  heroic  men  and . 
0aiekeatesrBtocarehthdrsounds>— ao    women  who  had  beni  greatly  good 
tkaty  ai  ^  same  tender  age,  he  might    and  i^eriona  to  the  daya  of  old !   Not 
have  been  cidled  a  linguist,  sitting  with    tmendeaaed  to  hb  imagination  werO' 
hia  Qredk  and  Jiatin  books  on  a  stsol    the  patribta>  who,  livtog  and  dyto^. 


beside  torn  by  the  fireside  during  the  laved  the  libertiea  of  the  land 

Im^  winter  nights*    All  the  neidli-  -^Bmeo-»or  Wattaaef— he,  to  whoae 

bwaa  who  had^any  boek%  ohosrfiuly  inunortal  name  a  thosMusd  rocks  zo» 

lent  them  to  «' Wee  Wiae  Willie^^  joioe^  while  manv  a  wood  hears  it  on 

aanltheManso-boysgavohimmanya  its  ammnilBy  aa  tiiey  aae  awingtog  to 

dd%htM  miffhr.    At  the  head  of  the  atoras.    Weak  aa  a  reed  that  ia 

every  einss  he>  of  eonrse,  was  iotanA^  shaken  to  the  wind^  tst  the  stalk  of  a 

Imt  no  ambition  had  he  to  bo  thers-«»  flower  that  tremUtogly  auatato$  ita 

nnd  Mke  a  bee  that  works  among  many  own  ftesk  Uoasoma  beneath  the  dewa 

dMfiMHAd  o^hera  on  the  ek)var»kay  that  fted  their  tmnaitary  lustra^  waa 

heedksa  of  their  mmrmnra,  and  intent  he  whose  lipa  were  so  ele^nenfi  to  read 

wludlyoniisown^liragwait  toil, did  hego  the  enkgiea  of  mighty  men  of  war 

ftaaa  taak  to  task'  although  thotwaa  riding  mailed  throi^  bloody  battkn. 

aa  fitting  name  for  the  studkma  crea«  Whatmatten  it  that  thiafiamg  of  dust 

tofe'a  nseditationsy  on  all  he  x«ad  or  be  iiunt»  frail,  toding,  and  of  tiny 

vnwaght—nomore  a  taak  for  him  to  Biaey^«4till  mtLj  it  be  the  tenement  of 


in  knowledge  and  to  theugiiti    a  loidly  radrlt  f  Bat  high  aa  snch  war* 
for»lilyof  the  field  to  lift  np    faae  was,  it  satisfied  not  that  wonder^ 
ila  head  towaida  the  sun*  Thatehim    fulchiU^fbrothcvvarfore  these  waa 
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religion  was  like  all  the  othaa  parts  of  to  nad  of,  which  wsa  to  hian.  a  far 
hto  simiartaff  'aaproneto  tsaia  aa  that'  deeper  and  more  drrine  ddight-*-tho 
oTerthercldldrcn, when  thevfeadef  the  waifara  waged  by  gaed  men  against 
SMne  Friend  dytog  for  them  on  tho  thel^Qa  of  ato,  and  closed  triumph- 
anna;  bntitwaapiofoander  far  than  ant  to  the  eye  of  God^let  this  worid 
thrfw,  when  it  shed  no  tears^  and  on-  deem  aa  it  will-«*-on  obscnrest  death- 
If  miaido  the  nakness  of  hia  oonnto*  beds,.or  at  the  atak6^  or  on  the  acaf- 
meee  liko  that  idiich  we  ima«*  fold,  where  a  profounder  even  than 


to  be  thopaloidwef  a  g^ieat.  No  Sabbatfi  silence  glorifies  the  martyr 

ev«r  saw  him  angry,  complaining,  for  beyond  a  shont  that,  itan  the  im« 

ordfi[spfeMMed,fflrangenealtodeedwaa  mense  multitude,  would  have  torn  the 

hit  teniiper,  purified,  Uhe  gold  to  fire,  omicave  of  the  hotvena ! 

hydlaensa.  He  shunned  not  the  com-  What  a  oontrsat  to  thia  creature 

fBDy«f  other  children,  bat  loved  aU^  waa  hia  elder  Wothcr !  Laurie  was  se- 

n»  Irr  them  all  he  waa  mmo  than  bo-  vnntean  yearn  old  when  fint  I  visited 

tovntL    In  fow  of  their  piava  could  ho  Logan  Brass,  and  waa  a  perfoot  hero. 

taitt  •»aotii«ahave--bat  anting  a  lit*  to  atsength  and  suture.    In  tho  af-« 

ilnwayolitettnMiwbsdiotihonenT  ternoona,  after  hia  work  waa  over  in 
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the  fleldf  orin  llie  b«nii»  he  luid  plMH 
Biire  in  getting  us  Manse-boys  to«c-i 
compftby  him  to  the  Moor-Lodis  for  an 
hour's  angling  or  two  in  the  evening, 
-when  the  krge  troutscameto  the  gra* 
▼elly  shallows,  and,  as  we  waded  mid« 
leg-doep,  would  sometimes  take  the  fly 
among  our  verf  feet  Or  he  would  go 
with  us  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
wood,  to  show  us  where  the  foxes  had 
their  earths — the  party  being  some^ 
times  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  cubs 
disporting  at  the  mouth  of  the  briery 
aperture  in  the  strong  and  root- bound 
soil.  Or  we  followed  him,  so  far  as  he 
thought  it  safe  for  us  to  do  so,  up  the 
foundations  of  the  castle,  and  in  fear 
and  wonder  that  no  repetition  of  the 
adventurous  feat  ever  diminished,  saw 
him  take  the  young  starling  from  the 
crevice  beneath  the  tuft  of  wall- flow- 
ers. What  was  there  of  the  bold  and 
daring  that  Laurie  Lo^n  was  not,  in 
our  belief,  able  to  perform  ?  We  were 
all  several  years  younger— boys  from 
nine  to  fifteen— nsnd  he  had  shot  up 
into  sudden  manhood-*>not  only  into 
its  sbape  but  its  strength — -vet  still 
the  boyish  spirit  was  fresh  within  him, 
and  he  never  wearied  of  us  in  such 
excursions^  The  minister  had  a  good 
opinion  of  his  principles,  knowing 
how  he  had  been  orou^t  up,  and  did 
not  discountenance  his  visits  to  the 
Manse,  nor  ours  to  Logan  Braes. 
Then  what  danger  could  we  be  in,  go 
where  we  might,  with  one  who  had 
more  than  once  shown  how  eaeer  he 
was  to  risk  his  own  life  when  uiat  of 
another  was  in  jeopardy  P  Generous 
and  fearless  youth  f  To  thee  I  owed 
iny  own  life^-although  seldom  is  that 
rescue  now  remembered — (for  what 
will  not  in  this  turmoiling  vrorld  be  for- 
gotten ?)  when  in  the  prme  of  the  latex 
acquired  art  of  swimming,  I  ventured 
—with  my  clothes  on  too-nnme  ten 
yards  into  the  Brother-Loch,  to  dis* 
entangle  my  line  from  the  water-li- 
lies. It  seemed  that  a  hundred  cords 
had  got  entangled  round  my  legs,  and 
my  heart  qUaketl  too  desperately  to 
'^fier  me  to  shriek — ^but  Laurie  Logan 
had  his  band  on  me  in  a  minute,  and 
brought  me  to  shore  as  easily  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog  lands  a  bit  <n  float* 
ing  timber.  But  that  was  a  momoi- 
tary  danger,  and  Laurie  Logan  ran 
but  small  risk,  you  will  say,  in  saving 
me ;  so  let  me  not  extol  that  instance 
of  his  intrepidity.  So  fancy  to  your- 
self, gentle  reader,  the  hideous  mouth; 
of  an  old  coal-pit,. that  had  not  been 
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wocked  Jb^  tkne  iiiimwn>rip)>  avct* 
grown  widi  thorns,  and  biief%  aai 
DFadcens,  but  sdU  visible  from  a  sraaU 
mount  above  it,  for  some  yards  doi^ 
its  throats— the  very  throat  of  death 
and  perdition.     But  can  you  faa^ 
also  the   chUdish  and  superstitious 
terror  with  which  we  all  regarded  that 
coal-pit,  for  it  was  said  to  be  a  huiw 
dred  fathom  deep*-with  water  at  the 
bottom--«o  that  you  had  to  wait  for 
many  moments— almost  a  minute— 
before  you  heard  a  stone,  first  beat- 
ing against  its  sides— ^rom  one  to  the 
other— plunge  at  last  into  the  pool 
profound.    In  that  very  fields  too,  a 
murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the 
woman's  cornse  flung  by  her  sweet- 
heart into  tnat  coal-pit*     One  day 
some  unaooountable  impulse  had  lea 
a  band  of  us  into  that  interdicted  fidd 
-r-which  I  remember  was  not  arable — 
but  said  to  be  a  place  where  a  hare 
was  always  sure  to  be  found  sitting 
among  the  binweeds  and  thistles.  A 
sort  of  thrilling  horror  urged  us  on 
closer  and  closer  to  the  mouth  o£  the 
pit — when  Willie  Logan's  foot  slip- 
ping on  the  brae,  he  bounded  with 
mexphcable  force  al<mg— 4n  among 
the  thorns,   briers,  anid  brackens — 
through  the  whole  hanging  mat,  and 
without  a  shriek,  down-~down«-down . 
into  destruction.    We  all  saw  it  hap- 
pen—every one  of  us — and  it  is  scaroe- 
ly  too  much  to  sav,  tliat  we  were  fiar 
a  while  all   maa  with   di&tractioa. 
Yet  we  felt  ourselves    borne   bkk 
instinctively  from  the  horrible  giave 
—and  as  aid  we  could  give  none,  uik 
less  Grod  had  granted  to  our  pray- 
ers  an  angel's   wings — ^we   listened 
if  we  could  hear  any  cry — but  there 
was  none — and  we  all  flew  toge^er 
out  of  the  dreadful  field,  and  again 
collecting  ourselves  together,  feared  to 
separate,  on  the  different  roads  to  our 
homes.  "  Oh  l  can  it  be  tl^  our  Wee 
Wise  Willie  has  tliis  moment  died  sic 
a  death — and  no  a  single  ane  amang 
us  a'  grectin'  for  his  sake  i"  said  one 
of  us  aloud ;  and  then  indeed  did  we 
burst  out  into  rueful  sobbing,  and  ask 
one  another  who  could  carry  audi  ti- 
dings to  Logan  Braes«    All  at  oooe 
we  heard  a  clear,  rich,  mellow  whis«' 
tie— as  of  a  blackbird — and  thane  with 
his  fitveurite  colley,  searching  for  a 
stray  Jamh. among  the  knoltfy  waa 
Laurie  Logan,  who  hailed  us  with  a 
laughing  voice,  and  thai  asked  ns^ 
'^  Whare  is  Wfic  Willie  P—hae  jra  floi^ 
him  like  another  Joseph  into  the  pi^-^" 


The  contlMfllloii  of  bur  AMsccmld 
DOl  be  ndMUidersltted— 'wliettier  we 
iM  him  OF  not  what  bad  ha|ipened  i 
do  not  kD0w^-4rat  he  staggered  as  if  he 
would  harelklleii  down— 4Uid  then  ran 
off  with  amanng  speed — ^not  towards 
IiOgan  Braes-^at  the  Tillage.  We 
continued  in  a  helpless  horror  to  wan- 
der about  back  and  ibrwards  along 
the  edge  of  a  wood,  when  we  behela 
a  multitiide  of  people  mpidly  advan- 
dng,  and  in  a  tew  miniites  they  sur- 
rounded the  mouth  of  the  pit  It  was 
about  the  very  end  of  the  hay-hanrest 
^«-and  a  great  many  ropee^  that  had 
been  employed  that  ^ery  day  in  the 
leading  of  the  hay  of  the  Landlord  of 
the  Inn,  who  was  also  an  extensive 
farmer,  were  tied  together  to  the  length 
of  at  least  fifty  fathom.  Hope  was  quite 
dead — but  her  work  is  often  done  by 
Despair.  F<Mr  a  while,  great  eonfusion 
prevailed  all  round  the  pit-mooth,  but 
with  a  white  fixed  face  and  glaring 
eyes,  Laurie  Logan  advanced  to  the 
very  brink,  with  the  rope  bound  in 
man^  firm  folds  around  him,  and  im- 
mediately behind  him  steed  his  grey- 
headed fbther,  unbennetted,  just  as  ne 
had  risen  from  a  prayer.  "  Is't  my  ain 
father  that's  gaun  to  help  me  to  gang 
doon  to  bring  up  Willie's  body  ? — O ! 
merdAil  G(k1,  what  a  judgment  is 
this !  Father— >father — Oh !  lie  down 
at  some  distance  awa'  frae  the  sight 
o"  this  place.  Robin  Alison,  and  Gab- 
riel Stro:ig,  and  John  Borland,  '11  baud 
the  ropes  firm  and  safe.  O,  father—- 
father — lie  down,  a  bit  apart  fVae  the 
crowd  ;  and  have  mercy  upon  him— O 
thou,  great  God,  have  mercy  upon 
hhn  !"  But  the  old  man  kept  his 
place  ;  and  the  only  one  that  now  sur- 
rived  to  him  disappeared  within  the 
jaws  of  the  same  murderous  pit,  and 
was  lowered  slowly  down,  nearer  end 
nearer  to  his  little  brother's  corpse. 
They  had  spoken  to  him  of  foul  ahr, 
of  which  to  breathe  is  death,  but  he 
had  taken  his  resolutkm,  and  not  an« 
other  word  bad  been  said  to  shake  iu 
And  now,  for  a  short  time,  there  was 


4r3 

of  his  bMber,  wl|o  wap  aU  covered 
with  dust  and  blood.  '^  Fall  all  down 
im  your  knees  in  the  face  o'  heaven, 
and  sing  praises  to  God,  for  my  bro- 
ther is  yet  alive!"  And,  as  if  with 
one  heart,  the  congregation  sang  aloud, 
^*  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

8ing  to  the  Lord  with  cheeriul  voice ; 
Him  serve  with  mi^th,  his  pniae  forth  tell. 

Come  ye  before  him  and  rejoioe.'* 
&C.  &c  &c 


But  during  that  Psalm,  father,  mo- 
ther, and  both  their  sons— the  rescuer 
and  the  rescued — and  their  sweet  cou- 
ain  too,  Annie  Raebum,  the  orphan, 
were  lying  embraced  in  speechbss— 
almost  senseless  trances,  for  the  agony 
of  such  a  delivefanoe  was  more  than 
could  weU  by  mortal  creatures  be  en- 
dured. * 

The  child,  himself,  was  the  first  to 
tell  how  his  life  had  been  miraculous- 
ly saved.  A  few  shrubs  had  for  many 
years  been  growing  out  of  the  inside 
of  the  pit,  almost  as  far  down  as  the 
light  could  reach,  and  among  tfaem  had 
he  been  entangled  in  his  descent,  and 
held  fast.  For  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months  after  that  deliverance,  few 
persons  visited  Logan  Braes,  for  it  wss 
thought  that  old  Laurence's  brain  had 
received  a  ahock  from  which  it  might 
never  recover;  but  the  trouble  that 
tried  him  subdded,  and  the  inside  of 
the  house  was  again  quiet  as  before, 
and  its  hospitable  door  open  to  all  the 
neighbours. 

Never  fngetfid  of  his  primal  duties, 
—but  too  apt  to  forget  themany  small- 
er ones  that  are  wrapped  round  a  life 
of  poverty  like  invisible  threads,  and 
that  cannot  be  broken  violently  or  care- 
lessly, without  endangering  the  cahn 
eonsutency  of  all  its  on-goings,  and  ul- 
timately causing  perhaps  great  losses, 
more,  and  distress,  was  that  bold  boy. 
He  did  not  keep  evil  society — but  nei- 
ther did  he  shun  it ;  and  having  a  pride 
in  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  as  was 
natural  to  a  stripling  whose  corporeal 
faculties  could  not  be  excelled,  he  fre- 
quented all  meetings  where  he  was 


no  weight  at  the  line,  except  that  of  likely  to  fall  in  with  worthy  competi- 
Its  own  length.  It  was  plain,  that  he  tors,  and  in  such  trials  of  power,  by 
had  reachra  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  degrees  acquired  a  character  for  reek- 
Silent  was  all  that  congr^ation,  as'if  kssness,  and  even  violence,  of  which 
assembled  in  divine  wondiip.  Again,  jHrudent  meu  prognosticated  evil,  and 


there  was  a  i^dght  at  Ae  rope,  and  in 
a  minute*or  two,  a  voice  was  heard  far 
down  the  pit  that  sprmd  a  sortof  wild 
hope — else,  why  should  it  have  qioken 
at  aR— and,  lo^!  the  child— not  like 
one  of  the  dead'— clasped  in  t^e  arms 


that  sorely  disturbed  his  parents,  who 
were,  in  Uieir  quiet  retreat,  lovers  of 
all  peace.  With  what  wonder  and 
admnration  did  all  the  Manse-boys 
witness  and  hear  reported  the  feats  of 
Laurie  Logan !  It  was  he  that,  in  pu- 
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ftUhidl ooirtQit^TtiiqihhtiMtft'  W^  CMwd la  Km  hlii    fH  ilufi  Ite  «rti 

Cu^  Ae  Egy^^tuui,  whxrwcikd  the  wm  t  ta^raing  awd  €Viiiing  pwiycp  I 

4xmntry  frith  two  wives  «m1  a  wag^Mi  The  feomd  wpAag,  aftor  «li» l«ii«f  his 

of   Stnordahiie   potterf,    and  kid  buoCtier,  was  Bsmariiftbkr  auUU  sad 

sirack  tbe  ''  YokeV  «s  he  cdled  breaOyag  withwHsUwhid^  IhaiMM 

JLftarie,  ia  the  midBt  «f  ail  the  tents  softened  over  mutj  woody  nifesiian 

on  Leddrie  Green  at  the  great  snmud  the  sea.  He  seemed  stronger^  nod  more 

Baldenioch  fair.    Six  times  did  the  chesrfiil>ai|dex|^iBBScdawishtbattho 

hare  and  hronsed  £|;yptian  bite  the  Manse-beys^  nnd  some  othen  of  -Us 

dust ; — ^nor  did  Lanne  Logan  always  conqMOuoDs  should  some  to  Logas 

stand  a^inst  the  bbws  of  one  whose  Braes^aad ooee  spun  edebmte  ^iaj* 

fnoviDcial  fame  was  high  in  JBi^^d^  Dav.  There  we  aUaat  atiheleng  tahle, 

as  the  head -of  the  Rougfa-andpRsady  ana  both  parents  did  their  best  to  look 

l$diool.    Even  asw    as  in  an  ng^y  oheerfol  durii^  the  feast-    Indeed, 

dream*— I  see  the  eombaiants  alteri*  all  that  had  onee  been  hanh  said  fior- 

-natdy  piostrale^  and  retnminj;  to  the  bidding  in  the  old  man's  looks  and 

enconnter,  oofesed  with   mire   and  mamiers,  was  now  softened  dowm  by 

Uood.  All  the  women  left  theGieen,  the  perpetnal  mniinm  at  hU  iieart 

end  the4)ld  men  shook  their  heads  at  towards  **  the  aistant  nr,  and  abaeni 

such  unchristian  work;  but  Laurie  long,"  nw  less  towards  hira^— ntfaat 

Logan  did  not  w^uit  backefs  in  the  peaceful  andpiousehild—whoai»eveiy 

shepherds  and  the  Dloughmen,  to  see  hour*  he  saw,  <ir  thought  he 

fair  play  against  all  the  attempts  of  awaiting  a  call  torn  the  ebwnal 

the  Showmen  and  the  Newcastle  hone-  Altbou^  oometvnesssdness  idl 

eoupers,  who  laid  their  money  tliidc  us  like  n  shadow,  yet  the  hours  i 

on  the  King ;  till  a  right-hander  in  the  lOn  as  Mav-Day  hours  should  do ; 

pit  of  the  stomach,  which  had  neaify  what  wltn  our  many-toned  talk  and 

been  the  gipsy's  cTerksting  quietus,  Jaughter,  the  cooling  of  the  pigesns  on 

gave  the  Tictory  to  Laurie,  amid  accla-  the  roof,  and  the  twittering  of  the 

motions  that  would  havefitlier  graoed  swallows  beneath  the  eaves,  and  the 

a  triumph  in  a  better  cause.  But  that  lark-songs  rii^|ing   like  silver  bells 

day  was  an  eril  day  to  all  at  Logan  over  all  the  heavena,  it  seemed  a  dajr 

Braes.  A  recruiting  sorgeant  got  Lau-  that  ought  to  bring  good  tadinfi    or, 

rie  into  the  tent,  over  which  floated  the  Soldier  himself  xeturaiqgAomtlis 

the  colours  of  the  4ad  Regiment,  and  iraa  to  bless  the  eyes  9£  ms  parents 

in  the  intoxioation  of  victory,  whisky,  once  more,  so  that  they  mj^t  die  in 

and  the  bsg-pi^,  the  joung  oham«  .peace.   '^  Dearen  hold  w  in  itske^ 

Sion  was  se  fairly  enlisted  into  his  ing^  for  there's  his  winith  1"  ^acnlated 

I^esty's  service,  as  ever  young  girl,  Annie  Raebum*    "  It  passed  before 

without  almost  knowing  it,  was  mar«  the  .window^  and  mv  xJanriew^  I  new 

ffied  at  Gcetna^Green ;  and  as  the  ^  knopr,  is  with  the  dead!"---Bending 

were  under  orders  to  sail  in  a  week,  his  stately  Lead  beneath  the  lintel  of 

gold  could  not  hare  bought  off  such  a  .the  door,  in  the  dnn,  and  with  die 

man,  and  Laurie  Logan  went  on  boaid  hearins: -of  %  soldier,  Laniie  Logan 

a  transput.  atepped  again  across  his  ft  tber'athwdi« 

Lcnan  Braes  .was  not  thesame  plaee  oUQ  an4»  ^le  he  well  utteiod  ^  God 

— 4naeed,  the  whole  parish  seemed  si^  .  be  with  you  all  1"  Willie  waa  within 

tered— after  Laurie  wasgone,  and  our  his  ann^,  and  on  his  bowmi.    His  fSf 

visits  were  thenceforth  any  diing  but  tfier  and  his  mother  rose  notfrom  their 

dieerful  ones,  geinff  by  turns  4o  in-  ehaim^  but  «st  still,  wiah  faces  Uke 

ipiire  for  Willie,  who  seemed  to  be  «shfia.    But  we  boys  could  not  resist 

pininff  away-^not  in  any  deadly  die-  our  joy,  and  shewed  his  nasae  aloud, 

ease,  but  Just  as  if  he  himself  knew,  —while  Luath,  ftom  h»  sloap  in  the 


that  without  soling  much  he  was  not  corner,  leant  m  on  his  master  hieast- 

to  be  a  long  liver.    Yet  nearly  two  hi^whiiu««hisdwnbdeJi^WfiiBk« 

yMM  pasj^on,  and  all  that  time  the  6d  roond  him  as^ysr^  when  imna* 

peintinleoflifehadseemedlikeafliek.  .lient.to  snuff  the  dawn  oi  the  ml* 

0]m]£;'flaaie  within  him*  that  when  y^u  aUk  ''Leten0ooatandphar»"aaid 

think  it  expiring  or  expired,  irtreams  a  b(KyVvoioe,«id,  issuing  with  srhoop 

up  agun  with  ourprising  4wightaes8,  nnd  he^  into  4he  snnsbine^  we  iett 

•lid  continues  to  glimmer  constant-  the  family  within  to  tfaensalveo^  nor 

iy  with  a  protiacied  Ught.    Every  mumed  titf  WiUie  aw»  for Jia  down 

nroek-rnay,  almost  emy  day,  they  lo  the  ftidge^ 


n«  mm  hm  wmmM  liigjh  in  he** 

wbtte  tkm  I  liave  bem  aonie* 

wbsi  Idly  diMmiiig  away  the  hoiua-^ 

tiMBiy  miles  at  mtt  mto  f  slowly 

wHBdmd  «Tier  «noe  the  dawn,  along 

pleaeant  bye-podis,  when  ne?er  dust 

lay,  or  muk  gste  to  gate  of  pathless  • 

enolosoTesy  a  trespssser  feaness  of 

those  threatening  nonentities^  qpring* 

guns.    There   is   the  trnnrnke-road 

■  the  great  north  and  sontn  rtMd— 

for  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other, 

aoflording  to  the  ant  towards  which 

yon  ehuse  to  turn  your  face.  Lo !  a  little 

WaYSinc  Ink,  neatly  thatched,  and 

with  a  white-washed  front,  and  a  sign* 

hoard  hanging  from  a  tree,  on  wmch 

are  painted  tne^  figures  of  two  jolly 

genttemen,  one  in  kilts  and  the  either 

in  hieeches,  shakmg  hands  cautiously 

aeross  a  nuining  brook.    The  meal  oi 

all  meals   is  a   psulo-post-meridisn 

hreak£Mt.    The  rosiness  of  the  corahs 

of  these  strapping  hens  is  good  angu- 

ry  ;•— hark,  a  oadde  firom  the  harn-^ 

another  egg  is  laid — and  diantideer, 

etretdungniinself  up  on  tip-daw,  and 

dapping  his  wings  of  the  bonny  beaten 

^id,  crowsaloud  to  his  sultana  till  the 

weUcin  rings.  '' Turn  to  the  left,  sir, 

if  yoaplesse,"  quoth  a  comely  matron, 

almt  my  own  age ;  and  I  find  mysdf 

anngly  seated  in  an  srm-chair,  not 

weaned,  but  to  rest  willinff,  while  the 

4ioek  ticks  pleassntl^,  and  I  take  no 

ttole  of  time  but  by  its  gain ;  fcnr  here 

in  my  journal,  in  wfaiGb  I  shall  put 

•d^wn  a  few  jottings  for  a  Leading  Ar^ 

tide,  to  be  esUed  May-Day.    Thxee 

-boiled  sggs— one  to  eadi  penny-roll 

ore  sufilcienty  under  sny  circum- 

istanrwij  along  with  the  same  num« 

ber  fried  wim  mntton-ham,.  for  the 

bceakfost  of  a  Gentleman  and  a  Tory. 

Ncr  do  we  remember^— when   te»* 

c»a  haTe  been  on  a  proper  scde,  ever 

lo  Imve  wished  to  go  beyond  ike  Gol« 

den  Rnk  of  Three.    In  polities,  we 

4»iifow  that  we  are  rather  ultra--4Mit 

in  flU  thtngs  else  we  love  moderation. 

«*''  Come  in,  my  bonnr  little  lassie 

—ye  aeedna  keep  keekin'  in  that 

^ate     frae    ahint    the    door"    and 

ui  •  few  minutes  the  curly-sated 

.pgatticr  is  murmuring  on  my  knee. 

l^aonie  wife,  well-plessed  with  the 

«^ht,  and  knowing,  fiom  my  kind- 

Besa  to  'diiUc^,  that  I  am  on  the 

snaae  aids  of  politics  with  her  gudeman 

— KxHsmngeant  in  the  Bhu^  Watch, 

and  ^moe  Orderly  to  Garth  himself— 

brings  «at  her  ain  bottle  from  the 

spence-^a  hoUow  square,  snd  green  as 


flmersld.  Mesi  Iht  g«i|^  oC  its  bo* 
nest  mouth !  With  prim  lips  mine 
hostem  Icisses  the  glass,  previoiidy  let- 
ting  foil  a  not  inel^ant  ourtsy^-^or 
she  hsd,  I  now  learned,  been  a  lady's 
maid  in  her  youth  to  one  who  is  m« 
deed  a  lady,  all  the  time  her  lover 
was  abroad  in  the  army,  in  F4gypt; 
Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
Mslta,  and  Guernsey,'  Sidly,  Portu- 
gal, Holland,  and,  1  think  she  said, 
Corfu.  One  of  the  children  has  been 
sent  td  the  field,  where  her  husband  ie 
flowing  barley,  to  teU  him  that  there  is 
fear  lest  dinner  should  cool — and  the 
mistress  now  draws  herself  up  in  pride 
of  his  noble  appearance,  as  the  stately 
Highlander  sdutes  me  with  the  re* 
spectfo],  but  bold  air  of  one  who  has 
seen  a  little  service  at  home  andabroacl. 
Never  knew  I  a  men  make  other  than 
a  good  bow,  who  had  partaken  often 
and  fredy  of  a  charge  of  bayonets. 

Shenstone's  lines  dx)ut  alwaysmeet- 
ing  the  wannest  wdoome  in  an  inn, 
are  very  natural  and  tender^— as  most 
4x£  his  compositions  are,  whai  he  was 
•at  all  in  earnest.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  complain  of  ever  meeting  any 
other  wdoome  than  a  waim  one,  go 
where  I  may ;  for  I  am  not  obtiiinye, 
and  where  I  am  not  dther  liked,  or 
loyed,  or  esteemed,  or  admired,  (that 
last  is  a  strong  w(»d,  yet  we  have  dl 
our  admirers,^  I  am  esueeding  chary 
of  the  light  or  my  countenance.  But 
<at  an  inn,  the  only  kind  of  welcome 
that  is  indispensable,  is  a  dvil  one. 
When  that  is  not  forthcoming,  I  shake 
the  dust,  or  the  dirt,  off  my  feet,  and 
puBBue  my  journey,  wdl  assured  that 
«  few  mile-stones  will  bring  me  to  a 
huraaner  roof.  InciviHty  and  surli- 
ness haye  occasionally  giyen  me  op- 
portunities of  bdnolaing  rare  celes- 
tial phenomena—meteors— (foiling,  and 
shooting  stars— the  Aurora  Borealis, 
in  her  shifting  splendonrs,-— hdoes 
round  the  moon,  ysiiouBly  bright  as 
the  rainbow— dectricd  archies  forming 
therosdves  on  the  sky  in  a  manner  so 
wondroudy  beautiful,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  them  accounted  for 
by  philosophers— one  half  of  the  hori- 
lon  bhie,  and  without  a  doud,  and 
the  other  driving  .tempestuously  like 
the  sea^foam,  with  waves  mountain- 
high — and  divinest  show  of  all  for  a 
soiitsry  nights-wandering  man,  j^ho 
has  anything;  of  a  soul  at  dl,  far  im 
wide,  and  high  up  into  the  gradous 
heavens,  Planets  and  Stars  ail  burn- 
ing as  if  their  urns  were  newly  fed 


hu 


with  lights  n6t  tWinUlBg  as  tbey  do 
in  a  dewy  or  a  vapoury  nighty  a)thoagh 
then,  too^  ve  the  softened  or  veiled 
luminaries  beautiful — ^most  beautiM' 
•—but  large,  full,  and  free  over  the 
whole  firman)ent*-a  galaxy  of  shining 
and  unanswerable  arguments  in  proof 
of  the  Immojtalitv  of  the  Soul. 

The  whole  world  is  improving ;  n<x 
'Can  there  be  apleasanter  proof  of  that 
than  this  very  way>side  inn — ycleped 
the  Salutation,  Twenty  years  ago, 
what  a  miserable  pot-house  it  was, 
with  a  rusty-hinged  door,  that  would 
neither  open  nor  shut — ^neither  let  you 
out  nor  in — ^immovable  and  intractable 
to  foot  or  hand— or  all  at  once,  when 
you  least  expected  it  to  yield,  slan>- 
ming  to  with  a  bang; — a  constant 
puddle  in  front  during  rainy  weather, 
•and  heaped  up  dust  in  dry, — roof  part- 
ly thatctied,  partly  slated,  partly  tiled. 


yaids  of  iliie  Miiie,  to  the  iwrtfi  aad^lD 
the  south,  with  a  few  budding  bedge^ 
rows,  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  some  green 
braes.  Yet  could  I  dt  and  raoralii^ 
and  intellectualize,  for  hours  at  Ait 
window,  nor  hear  the  striking  docL 
There  trips  by  a  blooming  maiden  of 
middle  degree,  all  alone--the  roore's 
the  pity — ^yet  perfectly  happy  in  her 
own  society,  and  one  that  never  Tced^ 
Ted  a  love>]etter,  valentineB  excepted, 
in  al>  her  innocent  days.  A  fat  man 
sitting  by  himself  in  a  gig !  somewhat 
ted  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  dined 
early,  and  not  so  sure  of  the  road  as 
his  horse,  who  has  drank  nothing  but 
a  single  pdlfull  of  water,  and  is  an- 
xious to  get  to  town  that  he  may  Ik 
nibbed  down,  and  see  oats  once  inor& 
Scamper  away,  ye  joyous  schoolboys, 
and,  for  your  sake,  may  diat  dmid 
breathe  forth  rain  and  breeze^  before 


and  partly  open  to  the  elements,  with,    you  reach  the  river,  which  you  seem  to 


its  naked  rafters !  Broken  windows 
•repaired  witli  an  old  petticoat,  or  a  still 
older  pair  of  breeches,  and  walls  tliat 
had  always  been  plastered,  and  better 
plastered,  in  frosty  weather,  all  labour 
m  vain,  as  crumbling  patched  told,  and 
variegated  streaks,  and  stains  of  dis- 
mal ochre,  meanest  of  all  colours,  and 
still  symptomatic  of  want,  mistnanage- 
ment,  bankruptcy,  and  perpetual  flit- 
tings  from  a  tenement  that  was  never 
known  to  have  paid  any  rent.  Then 
what  a  pair  of  drunkards  were  Saun- 
ders Donald  and  his  spouse !  Yet 
never  once  were  they  seen  drunk  on  a 
Sabbath,  or  a  fast-day — regular  kirk- 
goers,  and  attentive  observers  of  ordi- 
nances! They  had  not  very  many 
children,  yet,  pass  the  door  wnen  you 
might,  you  were  sure  to  hear  a  squall 
or  a  shriek,  or  the  ban  of  themotner, 
or  the  smacking  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  easiest 


fear  may  run  dry  before  you  can 
see  the  Pool  where  the  two-pound- 
ers lie.  Methinks  I  know  that  old 
woman,  and  of  the  first  novel  I  vrrite 
she  shall  be  the  heroine.  Ha !  a  bril- 
liant bevy  of  mounted  maidens,  in  ri- 
ding-habits, and  Spanish  hats,  with 
**  swaling  feathers" — sisters,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  and  daughters  of  one  whom  I 
either  loved,  or  thought  I  loved ;  but 
now  they  say  she  is  fat  and  vulgar,  is 
the  devil's  own  scold,  and  makes  her 
servants  and  her  husband  lead  the  lives 
of  slaves.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  tbst 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  ionie  tmeautrt 
chose;  for  a  smaller  foot,  a  slimmer  an. 
cle,  a  more  delicate  vmist,  arms  more 
lovely,reposingin  theirgracefulnessbe- 
neath  her  bosom,  tresses  of  brighter  and 
n^ore  burnished  auburn — such  starlike 
eyes,  thrilling  without  seeking  to  reach 
the  soul — But  phoo!  phoo!  phoo! 
she  married  a  jolter-headed  sgrnre, 


of  access  ;  or  you  saw  one  of  the  rag-    with  three  thousand  acres,  and,  in 


ged  fiends  pursued  by  a  parent  round 
the  corner,  and  brought  back  by  the 
hair  of  the  head  till  its  eyes  were  like 
those  of  a  Chinese.  Now,  what  de- 
cency— what  neatness — what  orders— 
in  this  household — This  private  public ! 
—into  which  customers  step  like 
neighbours  on  a  visit,  and  are  served 
with  a  heartiness  and  good-will  that 


self-defence,  has  grown  fat,  vulgar, 
end  a  scold.  There  is  a  Head  for  a 
painter !  and  what  perfect  peace  and 
placidity  all  over  the  Blind  Man's 
countenance !  He  is  not  a  beggar,  al- 
though he  lives  on  ahns— these  s^t- 
less  orbs  ask  not  for  charity,  nor  yet 
those  withered  hands,  as,  staff^up- 
pOTted,  he  stops  at  the  kind  TOsee  of 


deserves  the  name  of  hospitality,  for  the  traveller,  and  tells  his  story  in  a 

it  is  gratuitous,  and  can  only  be  repaid  few  words.    On  the  ancient  Dente 

in  kind.   A  limited  prospect  does  that  fqoves,    with  his  long  silTery  hair, 

latticed  window  command,  (and  the  journeying  contentedly  in  darkness  to- 

sniall  panes  cut  objects  into  too  many  wards  the  eternal  li^t !    A  gang  of 

parts)  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  gipsies  !  with  their  numenms  assery 

the  turnpike  road;   and  a  hundred  laden    with  bom-spoons,    pots,  and 
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■bomd  uot  be  surprued  to  read  some 
day  in  the  newspapen,  that  the  vil- 
lain -who  leads  the  van  had  been  eX'* 
ecuted  for  borglarjf,  arson,  and  mur- 
der. That  is  &e  nusfortime  of  haying 
a  bad  physiognomy^  a  side-long  look, 
a  scarred  cheek,  and  a  cruel  grin  about 
the  nxnsdes  of  the  mouth ;  to  say  no^ 
thing  about  rusty  hair  protruding 
through  the  holes  of  a  brown  hat,  not 
made  for  the  wearer, — long,  sinewy 
arms,  aU  of  one  thickness,  terminating 
in  huge»  hairy,  horny  hands,  chiefly 
knucldes  and  nails, — a  shambling  gait,, 
notwithstanding  that  his  legs  are  flne* 
ly  proportioned,  as  if  the  nignt  prowler 
were  cautious  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
sleeping  house,  nor  to  waken — so  noise- 
lets  are  his  stealthy  advances— *the  un« 
chain^l  mastiff  in  his  kenneL  But, 
hark !  the  spirit-stirring  music  of  fife 
and  drum !  A  whole  regiment  of  sol- 
diers on  their  march  to  replace  ano- 
ther whole  regiment  of  soldiers,— and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  can  be  expected 
to  know  about  their  movements.  Food 
for  the  cannon's  mouth ;  but  the  maw 
of  war  has  been  gorged  and  satiated,. 
and  the  gHttering  soap-bubbles  of  re- 
putation, blown  by.  windy-cheekedi 
Fame  from  the  bole  of  her  pipe,  have 
all  burst  as  they  have  been  clutched 
1>y  the  hands  of  tall  fellows  in  red  rai- 
mentj  and  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
just  before  going  to  lie  down  on  what 
is  called  the  bed  of  honour.  Melan- 
choly, indeed,  to  think,  that  all  these 
fine,  fierce,  ferocious  fire-eaters  are 
doomed,  but  for  some  unlooked-for  re- 
Ydlution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
the  World,  to  die  in  their  beds  f  Yet 
there  is  spme  comfort  in  thinking  of 
the  composition  of  a  Company  of  brave 
defenders  of  their  country.  It  is,  we 
shall  suppose.  Seventy  strong.  Well,  jot 
down  three  ploughmen,  genuine  clod- 
hoppers, chaw-bacons  sutu  peur  et  sans 
reproche,  except  that  the  overseers  of 
the  Pjuiah  were  unon  them  with  orders 
of  amliation ;  add  one  shepherd,  who 
made  contradictory  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  spring  lambs,  and 
ill  whose  house  had  been  found  during 
winter  certain  fleeces,  for  which  no  in- 

KLuity  could  account ;  a  laird's  son, 
g  known  by  the  name  of  the  Neer- 
doweel;  a  Man  of  tailors,  forced  to 
afioept  the  bounty-monev  during  a 
protracted  8trike,-~not  dungs  they, 
nat  flints  all  the  nine;  a  barber,  like 
mfmy  a  son  of  genius,  ruined  by  his 
wit,  and  wlfi0,,af^r  being  .driven  from 


pole  fo  |iol%  foimd  lefoga  ii^  tho  Qvmy 

at  last;  a  bankrupt  butcher,  once  a 
bully,  and  now  a  poltroon ;  two  of  the 
Seven  Young  Men — all  that  now  sur- 
vive—impatient of  the  drudgery  of  tho 
compting-house,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  age, — ^but  they,  I  believe,  are  in 
the  band— the  trombone  and  tlie  ser«> 
pent;  twelve  cotton-spinners  at  the 
least ;  six  weavers  of  woollens ;  a  cou- 
ple of  colliers  from  the  bowds  of  the 
earth;  and  a  score  of  miscellaneous 
rabble — flunkies  long  out  of  phice,  and. 
unable  to  live  on  thdr  liveries — felons 
acquitted^  or  that  have  dreed  their 
punishment— picked  men  from  the^ 
shilling  galleries  of  playhouses — and 
the  elite  of  the  refuse  and  sweepings 
of  the  jails.  Look  how  all  the  roguea 
and  reprobates  march  like  one  man  1 
Alas !  18  it  of  such  materials  that  our 
conquering  army  was  made? — are  such 
the  heroes  of  Tniflvprfl  %[jjpinw/»<^j  V'tn^  \ 
toria,  and  Waterloo  ?-/A  baggage-  w^« 
gon  stops  on  the  road,  and  some  refresh- 
ment is  sent  for  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Ay,  creatures  not  fax  advanced  in 
their  teens  are  there, — ^a  year  ago,  at 
school  or  service,  happy  as  the  day  was 
long ;  now  mothers,  with  babies  at  thdr 
breasts — ^happy  still  perhaps ;  but  that 

Sretty  face  is  woefully  wan — that  hair 
id  not  use  to  be  so  oishevelled — and 
honey,  and  clammy,  and  blue-veined 
is  the  hand  that,  a  twelvemonth  ago* 
lay  so  white,  and  warm,  and  smooth, 
in  the  grasp  of  the  seducer.  Yet  shQ 
thinks  she  is  his  wife  ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  is  a  ring  on  her  marriage-finger* 
— But  should  the  regiment  embark,  so 
many  women,  and  no  more,  are  suffered 
to  go  vdth  a  company — and  should  one 
of  the  lots  not  tall  on  her — she  may 
take  of  her  husband  an  everlasting 
farewell.  The  Highflyer  Coach !  car.^ 
ryingsix  in,  and  twelve  outsides — dri- 
ver and  guard  excluded-r-rate  of  mo-i 
tion  eleven  miles  an  hour  with  st(^ 
pages.  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven^ 
are  all  people  now-a-days  in  such 
haste  ana  hurry  ?  Is  it  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  that  one  and  all  of  this  dozen 
and  a  naif  Protestants  and  Catholics—" 
alikeanxious  for  emancipation-r-should 
be  at  a  particular  place  at  one  very 
particular  precise  moment  of  time,  out 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  given  to^  man 
for  motion  and  for  rest  ?  Confid^.t  am 
I,  that  that  obese  elderly  gentleman 
beside  the  coachman,  whose  ample  ro« 
tundity  was  incased  in  that  antique 
ana  almost  obsolete  invention,  a  spen- 
cer—needed not  to  have  been  so  carriedi 


in  M  nliMwina  ^  hk  fonlvMle 
home.  Scarcely  Was  tneve  time  for 
pitT,  $B  I  bdidd  an  honetl  man'* 
wife  piJc  as  j^tttty  in  the  face,  at  a 
tremendom  swing,  or  kmi^,  or  lurch 
of  the  Highflyer,  and  holding  Hke  grim 
death  to  the  hidnstrades.  But  am* 
hrenasy  parasols,  plaids,  shawls,  hoa- 
nets,  and  great  coats  with  as  many 
necla  as  a  Hydra — ^the  File  of  life  has 
disappeared  m  a  dondof  dust,  and  the 
Ikhit  httgle  tells  that  ahready  it  ha» 
span  ana  reded  onwards  a  mile !  But 
here  comes  a  yehide  at  a  more  n« 
lioiud  pace!  Mercy  on  ns— a  hearse  and 
six  heroes  xetornrnff  leisordy  fnm  tk 
Ibneral!  Not  improoabk  that  the  per- 
son who  has  just  quitted  it,  had  never, 
tin  he  was  a  oorp,  got  higher  than  a 
oin^e-herse  Chay— yet  no  fewer  than 
batf-o-doien  hadcneys  must  be  hired 
iirhisdnBt.  " Hum ! hurra  t he ridea 
a  race,  'tis  for  a  thousand  pound  !'* 
Another,  and  another,  and  another^ 
an  worUng  awar  with  legt  and  knees» 
arms  and  uooMers,  on  cart-horses  in 
die  Bieoac  the  Brooie !  The  hearse- 
heraea  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  et^ 
volry  of  cart  and  plough,  but  eadi 
In  turn  keeps  its  snorting  nostrils 
deep  plunged  in  the  pail  of  meal  and 
water — ^for  w^  may  they  be  thirsty—* 
ihokirk-yard  being  mr  among  the  hills, 
and  the  roads  not  yet  dfilisra.  ''May 
I  ask,  friend,"  addressing  myself  to 
the  hearseman,  *'  whom  you  haye  lui4 
Inside?"  ''  Only  Dr  Sandiknds,  sir 
•^f  you  are  going  my  way,  you  may 
faaTe  a  lift  for  a  dkm  t"  Ihadalwaiv 
thought  there  was  a  superstition  m 
Scotund  against  marrying  in  the 
'  month  of  May  ;  but  it  appears  that 
people  ate  wedded  and  bedded  in  that 
month  too--«ome  in  wann  sheets— 
and  some  in  cdd— *oold->-oold— drip» 
ping  damp  as  the  graye ! 

But  I  must  up  and  offi— Not  raa* 
ny  gentlemen's  nouses  in  the  parish 
^^-•that  is  to  say,  M  family  seats, 
—#Dr  of  modem  yillaa,  or  boxes,  in« 
habited  by  peroons  imagining  them* 
odtes  gentlemen^  and  for  anything 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  not  wholly 
deedred  in  that  bdief,  there  is  ro* 
ther  too  great  an  abundance*  Four 
fonilywseats,  howefer,  there  eettainljK 
ore,  of  snffident  antiquity  to  please  a 
lofcr  of  the  olden  time;  and  of  these 
four,  the  one  which  I  used  to  love 
beat  tolook  at,  was— *Trx  Mains.  No 
need  to  describe  It  in  many  words.  ■■' 
A  Hall  on  a  liyer  side,  embosomed  in 
woods^-«4iolBn  and  ntodofm  irindiBg 
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aWaT  In  ^pob^  Wub  umIc*  law  inidL 
hedge-rows  and  statdy  sii^g^  tieesj,-* 
on^-on— on— asikr  aatheeYeean  leadi, 
a  ccowd  of  grov^topa  eime  chiefly, 
or  beeches— and  a  beiutiM  bomidary 
of  bine  mountains,  where  the  red-deer 
rove*  *'  Good-day,  Sa!geaBt  Stewart, 
—farewell  Ma'am— ftfewdl,''—>aBd 
in  half-an-hour  I  am  sittinc  m  iSbe 
moss-house  at  the  edge  of  tne  enter 
garden,  and  gaiing  up  at  the  naonyw 
windowed  grey  walls  of  the  Maims, 
and  its  h]gh*steep*ridged  rpof,  disco- 
louied  into  lM»nty  by  the 
staina  of  centuries.  **  Hie 
on  such  a  houae,'*  quod 
Stewart,  **  are  of  themadyeaeiMaii^te 
ruin 'a  man  of  moderate  fortane,— ao 
the  Mains,  sir,  has  been  umnfeahit- 
ed  fw  a  good  many  years.**  Bvt  he 
was  speaking  to  one  who  knew  fir 
more  about  ue  MIdns  Aaa  he  couM 
do,— and  who  was  not  sony  tluit  the 
Old  Place  was  aUowed  lo  stand  un- 
disturbed by  any  ridi  upstart,  in  the 
teneraUe  silence  of  its  own  decay. 
And  this  is  the  moss-hooee  tliaS  I 
hdped  to  build  with  my  own  handi^ 
«-«t  least  to  hang  the  tanestry,  and 
studd  the  comioe  with  shells!  I  was 
the  payiour  of  that  pebbled  floor,—* 
and  that  bright  sdnnllating  pieee  of 
spar,  the  centre  of  Ae  drde,  canM  dl 
tne  way  from  Derbyshire  in  the  kni^ 
sack  of  a  geologist,  who  is  now  m  Re* 
fessor.  It  is  strange  the  roof  haa  not 
fkUen  in  long  ago,— but  what  a  slight 
ligature  will  <Sten  hold  together  a 
heap  of  ruins  from  tumbling  into  utier 
decay!  The  dd  mosa-honse,  theqg^ 
somewhat  decrepit,  h  quite  aHve,— 
and  if  diese  swaUows  den't  lake  care, 
they  will  be  stum^ig  themadffs 
sgainst  my  ftce,  jerking  out  Mid  in, 
throngjh  ooor  and  window,  twenty 
times  in  a  mmute.  Yet  with  aH  that 
twittering  of  swallows— «nd  witA  aB 
that  ft^e^^nt  crowing  of  a  oo^ — and 
all  that  cawinff  of  rooks— endl  cadng 
of  doYcs  and  lowing  of  cattle  toe 
along  the  hdms— and  Meeting  sf 
lambs  dcD^  the  braea— it  Is  nevcrAe- 
less  a  penaive  pfa^e;  and  have  dt  I 
like  a  hermit,  wedd->sidk,  and  to  hs 
rerifed  only  by  hearfcening  in  tfieso- 
litnde  to  the  imces  of  other  yean! 

What  more  mournful  thenght  than 
that  of  a  Decayed  Ennily— «  iofjtt* 
bom  race  gradually  worn  out^  and 
flnoHy  ceasing  to  be!  The  reaseta 
anoeators  of  that 
motts  men  of 
less  ftmoue 
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and  historuBS— then  rnindt  still  of 
fine,  Imt  of  less  energetic  mould — and 
last  of  all,  the  mystery  of  madness 
breaking  suddenly  fonh   from   spi- 
rits, that  seemed  to  have  beex  es- 
pedftlly  formed  for  profoandest  peace ! 
There  were  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ten,  undegenerate  from  the  ancient 
stateliness  of  the  race-rThe  oldest  not 
yet  approaching  manhood,  but  erect  as 
the  yonng  cedar,  flhat  seems  oonscions 
of  being  aesdned  one  day  to  be  the  tall« 
est  tree  in  the  woods.    The  twin-sis- 
1    ters  were  ladies  indeed  1    Lovely  as 
often  are  the  low-bom,  no  maiden  ever 
I    stepped  from  her  native  cottage^oor, 
I    even  in  a  poet's  dream,  with  such  an 
I    air  as  that  with  which  those  fUr  be« 
I    ings  wmllred  along  their  saloons  and 
I    lawns.     Their  beauty  no  one  could 
!    ever  at  all  describe— «nd  no  one  ever 
beheld  it  for  the  first  time,  who  did 
t    not  say  that  it  transcended  all  that 
I    loMgination  had  ever  been  able  to  pie^ 
tore  of  somediing  angelic  and  divine. 
As  the  sisters  were,  so  were  the  bro- 
I    thers— distinguished  above. aQ  their 
I    mates  conspicuously,  and  beyond  all 
I    possibility  of  mistake ;  so  that  stran- 
gers could  single  them  ^out  at  once,  as 
I    the  heirs  of  beauty,  that  according  to 
I    ▼eritable  pictures  and  true  traditions, 
had  been  an  unalienable  gift  from  na- 
txae  to  that  family  ever  since  it  bore  the 
name.  For  the  last  tbree  generations, 
;    none  of  that  house  had  ever  reached 
even  the  meridian  of  life — and  those 
;    of  whom  I  now  speak  had  from  child- 
hood been  orphans.    Yet  how  joyous 
and  free  were  tbey  one  and  all,  and  bow 
often  from  this  cell  did  evening  hear 
their  holy  harmonies,  as  the  Five  united 
together  with  voice,  harp,  and  dulci- 
mer, till  the  stars  themselves  rejoiced ! 
-One  morning,  J^ouisa,  who  lored  the 
dewy  dawn,  was  met  bewildered  in 
her  mind,  and  perfectly  astray — with 
DO  symptdm  of  naving  been  suddenly 
alarmed  or  terrified—- nut  with  an  un- 
reoognising  smile,  and  eyes  scarcely 
chan};^  in  their  expression,  althougn 
they  knew  not— but  rarely — on  whom 
they  looked.  It  waabut  a  few  months 
till  the  died— «nd  Adelaide  was  laugh- 
ing carelessly  on  her  sister's  funeral 
day — and  asked  why  mourning  should 
be  worn  at  a  marriage,  and  a  plumed 
heane  sent  to  take  away  the  bride. 
Fairest  of  God's  creatures !  can  it  be 
that  thou  art  still  alive?  Not  with  che- 
rubs smiling  round  thy  knees — ^not 
wa&ing  in  the  free  realms  of  earth  and 
heaven  with,  thy  husband— Hhe  noble 
Vol.  XXI. 
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vouth,  who  loved  thee  from  thy  child T 
hood  when  himself  a  child— but  oh " 
that  such  misery  can  be  beneath  the 
sun — shut  up  in  some  narrow  cell  per- 
haps— ^no  one  knows  where — whether 
in  this  thy  native  kingdom,  or  in  some 
foreign  land — ^with  those  hands  mana- 
cled— a  demon-light  in  eyes  once  most 
angelical — and  ringing  through  undis^ 
tinguishable  days  and  nights  imagina- 
ry diriekings  and  yellings  in  thy  poqr 
distracted  brain ! — Down  went  the 
ship  with  all  her  crew  in  which  Percy 
sailed — ^the  sabre  must  have  been  in 
the  band  of  a  skilful  swordsman  that 
in  one  of  the  Spanish  battles  hewed 
Sholto  down— and 'the  gentle  Ridiard 
-—whose  soul — while  he  posseseed  it 
clearly — ^was  for  ever  among  the  sa- 
cred books,  although  too  too  long  he 
was  as  a  star  vainly  sought  for  in  a 
cloudy  region,  yet  did  for  a  short  time 
star-like  reappear — ^and  on  his  death- 
bed, he  knew  me  and  the  other  mor- 
tal creatures  weeping  beside  him,  and 
that  there  was  -One  who  had  died  tQ 
save  sinnera ! 

Let  me  away — let  me  away  from 
this  overpoweking  place — ana  make 
my  escape  from  such  unendurable 
sadness.  Is  this  fit  celebration  of 
merry  May-Day  ?  and  thia  the  spirit 
in  which  I  ought  to  look  over  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  all  teeming  with 
buds  and  fiowers,  just  as  man's  heart 
should  be  teeming — and  why  not 
mine — with  hopes  and  joys  ?  Yet 
beautiful  as  this  May- Day  is — ^and  all 
the  country  round,  which  it  so  tender- 
ly illumines — ^I  came  not  hither,,  a  so- 
htary  pilgrim  from  my  distant  home, 
to  indulge  myaelf  in  a  joyful  happiw 
ness.  No,  hither  came  I  purposely 
to  weep— even  to  weep— among  the 
scenes  which  in  blessed  boyhood  I  sel- 
dom gazed  on  through  the  glimmer  of 
tears.  And  therefore  I  have  chosen 
the  gayest  day  of  all  the  year,  when 
all  life  is  rejoicing,  from  the  grasshop- 
per among  my  feet  to  the  lark  in  the 
cloud.  Melancholy,  and  not  mirth, 
doth  he  hope  to  find,  who^  after  a  life 
of  wandering — and  maybe  not  with- 
out sorrow — comes  back  to  gaze  on  the 
banks  and  braes  whereon,  to  his  eyes, 
once  grew  the  fiowers  of  Paramse. 
Flowers  of  Paradise  are  ye  still — ^for 
praise  be  to  Heaven — the  pense  of 
Deauty  is  still  strong  within  roe— and 
me^nks  that  my  soul  could  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  such  a  rich  tale  as  this  is 

—even  if  my  heart  were  broken !     * 

•  «         •         »         *        * 
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^^  Ode  an  the  Deoih  of  l^wrd  Bt/r^n,  C'T* 

OI>E  FOB  MVSIC. 
ON  THE  PEATH  OF  LORD  IMTRON. 

%  ike  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

PRELUDE. 

O  came  ye  by  Dee's  winding  waters^ 

That  rave  down  the  Forests  of  Marr, 
Or  over  the  glens  of  the  €rordons,  ' 

And  down  by  the  dark  Loch-na-Gaur  ? 
For  there,  at  the  fall  of  the  even. 

Was  heard  a  wild  song  of  despair, 
'     As  if  the  sweet  seranhs  dT  heaven 

Had  mix'd  with  tne  fiends  of  (he  ain 

The  angels  in  songs  were  bewailing 

The  nil  of  a  bwrd  in  his  prime : 
While  demons  of  diseord  were  yeUing 

A  Qoronach  loud  and  sublime. 
The  cliff,  like  a  bay'd  deer,  was  quaking ; 

The  hill  shook  his  temples  of  grey ; 
The  stars  drisaled  blood  on  the  braken. 

As  pour'd  this. dread  strain  from  the  brae : 

CHORUa  OP  BBMOKS. 

Sound!  sound 
Your  anthem  profound. 
Spirits  of  peril,  unawed  and  unbound! 
Clamour  away. 
To  mortals'  dismay. 
Till  the  Christian  turn  on  his  pillow  to  pray. 
Sound,  sound,  &c 
Wake  up  your  pipe  and  your  carol  with  speed. 
The  pipe  of  the  storm,  and  the  dance  of  tne  dead ; 
Light  up  your  torches,  the  dark  heavens  under. 
The  torch  of  the  lightning,  and  bass  of  the  thunder  f 
Roar  it  and  revel  it,  riot  and  rumble. 
Till  earth  from  her  inmost  core  giovel  and  grumble  ; 
And  then  in  deep  horrors  her  moody  front  swaddle. 
Till  all  these  darlc  mountains  shall  rock  like  a  cradle  !^ 

Sounds  sound,  &c. 

For  he,  the  greatest  of  earthly  name, 
Whose  soul,  of  our  own  elemental  flame. 
Was  a  shred  of  so  bright  and  appalling  a  glow. 
As  ne'er  was  inclosed  in  a  frame  below — 
Spirits,  that  Energy,  all  in  prime. 
Must  join  this  nignt  in  our  revels  sublime ! 
Then  sound,  sound 

Your  anthem  profound. 
Spirits  of  peril,  unawed  and  unbound  ! 
Sound  overhead 

Your  symphony  dread. 
Till  shudders  the  aust  of  the  sleeping,  dead. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Hai,  Hail, 
With  harp  and  with  vaile. 
Yon  spirit  that  comes  on  the  gloaming  gale ! 
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Sing!  Sing! 
Till  heaTen's  arch  rioR, 
To  haU  the  favour'd  of  our  King 

Gray  Shade  of  Sehna,  where  art  thoa  lailing  ? 

Light  from  thy  dim  cloud,  and  cease  thy  bewMliBg*; 

Though  the  greatest  of  all  the  choral  throng. 

That  erer  ow|i*d  thy  harp  and  sonjg;. 

Hath  fallen  at  Freeaom's  holy  shrine. 

Yet  the  light  of  his  glory  for  ever  shall  shine. 

Spiilt  of  Ossian,  cease  thy  bewailing. 

Our  sorrows  atone  not  for  human  fSailing ; 

But  let  us  rejoice,  that  there  is  aboye 

A  Father  of  pity,  a  God  of  loye. 

Who  never  from  erring  being  will  crave 

Beyond  what  his  heavenly  bounty  gave  ; 

And  never  was  given  in  Heaven's  o'eijoy 

So  bright  a  portion  without  an  alloy. 

Then  hail  to  his  rest. 

This  unnarallerd  guest. 
With  songs  mat  pertain  to  the  land  of  the  blest  f 

For  stars  shall  expire. 

And  earth  roll  in  fire. 
Ere  perish  the  straina  of  his  sovereign  lyre ; 

That  spirit  of  flame  that  had  its  birth 
In  heaven,  to  blaze  for  a  moment  on  earth. 
Mid  tempest  and  tumult,  mid  fervour  and  flame. 
Then  mount  to  the  ^ories  from  whence  it  came.—*. 
And  there  for  his  home  of  bliss  shall  be  given 
The  highest  hiUs  on  the  verge  of  heaven. 
To  thrill  with  his  strains  afar  and  wide. 
And  laugh  at  the  flends  in  the  worlds  aside. 

Then  hie  thee,  for  shame. 

Ye  spirits  of  blame. 
Away  to  your  revels  in  thunder  and  flame ; 
For  ours  the  avail. 
To  hallow  and  hail 
Yon  spirit  that  comes  on  the  gloaming  gale. 

Then  bounding  through  the  fields  of  air, 
A  spirit  approacb'd  in  chariot  fair. 
That  seem'd  from  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  won. 
Or  beam  of  the  red  departing  sun. 
A  hum  of  melody  far  was  shed. 
And  a  halo  of  glory  around  it  spread  ; 
For  that  spirit  came  the  dells  to  see. 
Where  first  it  was  join'd  with  mortality. 
Where  first  it  breathed  the  inspired  strain^ 
And  return  its  harp  to  heaven  again. 
Then  far  above  the  clifik  so  gray. 
This  closing  measure  died  away : 

With  joint  acclaim 

Let's  hail  the  name 
Of  our  great  Bard,  whose  mighty  fame 

Must  spread  for  aye. 

Ne'er  to  decay 
TiU  heaven  and  earth  shall  pais  away. 


^       * 
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Rllf  ARKS  ON  TRB  CABI  OF  WAKIFIELD^ 

Few  cases  have  been  made  t!he  sub-  again  occur.  Every  age  does  not  pio- 
ject  of  so  much  discussion  before  trial  duce  such  a  Quixote  as  Mr  Wake- 
as  that  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  field,  nor  is  every  heiress,  especially 
and  Helen  Turner.  The  story  as  first  if  she  is  a  *^  dever"  girl,  and  '^  wdi 
announced  was  so  marvellou8-*the  de-  educated,"  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
tails  of  it  were  so  unprecedented,  and  any  oock-and-a^bull  story  told  to  her 
the  series  of  coincidences  requisite  to  by  an  utter  stranger— «  man  of  whom 
give  efiect  to  it  were  so  mucn  out  of  she  had  never  seen  orlieard  anything 
ordinary  calculation,  that  if  submitted  before ;  or  so  courageous  as  to  put  her- 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  self  under  the  charge  of  sudi  a  stranger, 
it  would  have  been  thought  too  extrava-  and  set  out  with  him  <m  a  journey, 
gant — Such  a  story  in  real  life,  there-  scarcely  knowing  where ;  or>  above  sU, 
fore,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  so  exceeding  pliable  as  in  a  few  hours 
and  the  result  of  a  plot,  by  which  a  to  consent  to  marry  him/>n  the  atrengdi 
young  lady  of  fortune  had  been  irapo-  of  his  mere  statement  as  to  her  £ath^'s 
sed  upon,  run  away  with,  and  deceived  wishes,  and  the  situation  of  her  fs- 
into  marriage,  was  of  course  watched  ther's  affiiirs.  But  how  many  ages 
with  anxiety,  especially  by  those  to  may  elapse  before  such  a  Quixote,  if 
whom  every  thing  connected  with  he  does  exist,  shall  stumble  on  such 
elc^ment  and  marriage  has  the  high-  an  heiress,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  and 
est  charms  of  interest.  Extensive  and  even  then,  how  many  thousand  chances 
audacious  forgeries — daring  robberies  to  one  are  there  against  the  comple- 
and  burglaries — shocking  details  of  tion  of  the  scheme.  In  short,  in  all 
barbarous  murders,  aU  lost  their  relish,  human  probability,  such  a  case  will 
and  d^e  most  hea;rt-rending  accounts  never  again  occur.  Mr  Wakefield  was 
(^  occurrence^,'  whereby  numbers  of  guilty  not  only  of  a  shameful  decq»- 
human  beings  perished,  and  which,  at  tion,  but  of  a  criminal  act.  The  pa- 
any  other  time,  would  have  been  ho-  fection  of  the  law  in  its  power  to  readi 
noured  with  a  proper  share  of  atten-  the  rarest  case  has  been  made  manifest 
tion,  passed  unnotieed,  or  were  in-  in  his  conviction.  It  is  not  likely  to 
stantly  forgotten.  Such  was  the  hold  be  again  put  to  the  test  under  similar 
which  the  affidr  of  Mr  Wakefield  and  circumstances. 
Miss  Turner  had  taken  of  the  minds  Although  this  case  was  so  singnlar, 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  die 
study  of  the  accidents  and  offences  of  most  confiised  and  inaccurate  notk^ns 
the  day.  For  one  whole  year  the  greatest  of  it  seem  to  pervade  all  classes,  espe- 
pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  daily  in  regard  to  the  trial  and  its 
that  feeling  alive.  At  length  public  cu-  supposed  efiects.  Indeed,  few  people 
riosity  has  been  in  a  great  degree  grati-  seem  to  know  wherein  the  crime  con- 
fied. — Tlie  Wakefields  have  been  tried  sisted,  or  what  it  was  that  Wakefield 
and  convicted,  and  of  course  they  are  was  tried  for.  Some  think  the  trial 
to  be  punished  as  their  offences  merit,  was  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the 

Notwithstanding  the  curiosity  ex-  marriage — others,  more  knowing, 
cited  by  this  case,  it  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  trial  was  for  a  different 
be  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  ofiimce  from  mere  matrimony,  and 
community  are  very  materially  or  per-  that  the  validity  of  the  marriage  was 
manently  concerned ;  not  that  the  of-  only  a  collateral  question,  the  Tate  of 
fence  for  which  Wdcefield  was  tried  which  necessarily  depended  on  the  ver* 
is  a  trivial  one,  or  that  the  community  diet  acquitting  or  convicting  Wake- 
is  not  interested  in  repressing  it,  but  field.  And  not  a  few  think  that  the 
that  the  very  circumstances  which  legal  guilt,  as  well  as  moral  wroi^ 
rendered  this  case  singularly  "attrac-  consisted  in  the  deception  practised  A 
tive  and  curious,  diminish  its  real  im-  the  credulity  of  Miss  Turner.  The  ah- 
portance  to  the  permanent  interests  of  dnction — the  deception,  and  the  irre- 
s<K:iety.  The  laws  of  England  are  not  gular  marriage  at  Gretna  Green  aire  all 
in  their  infancy,  but  they  never  had  huddled  together,  and  a  considerable' 
occasion  to  take  cognizance  of  a  case  share  of  the  odium  justly  excited  Sy 
like  this,  and'^we  may  safely  predict,  Mr  Wakefield's  conduct,  nas  been  di- 
that  centuries  will  elapse  before  any  rectcd  against  the  law  of  Scotland  in 
case,  similar  ki  its  circumstances^  can  regard  to  marriage.    Nor,  is  it  surpri* 
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I  Atr.  2  Rmtarki  tn  ikt  Cafe  ^  Wakf/Md. ' 

9iig  tfatt  Micb  noUom  Ahould  pceiwa  wafr decided  thftt  the  fact«  IliM^jh  pro^ 

among  penons  who  had  no  opportuni*  ved»  would  not  be  of  any  oooiemieBee^ 

tj  of  wicnewins  the  trial,  for  evett  or  constitute  any  olijection.    But  dl 

thoee  who  had  that  opportunity  do  not  this,  though  it  is  of  course  correct  and 

aeein  to  have  carried  away  the  most  clear  in  law,  had  the  effect  of  creating 

distUMSt  impressions^  if  we  may  judge  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 

ftom  the  aoomuitB  they  have  given  to  who  were  not  lawyers,  and  who,  noi 

tbepablic.  unnaturally,  supposed  that  the Talidi«» 

This  may  perhaps  be  in  some  mea^  ty  of  the  marriage  was  a  part  of  the 

mre  ascribed  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  case,  when  they  found  the  evidence 

created  by  a  proceeding  which  seems  upon  that  point  led  in  the  course  of 

actually  to  have  taken  place  in  the  the  defence,  aAer  Miss  Tunier*s  evi* 

midst  M  Mr  Wakefield  s  trial ;  we  mean  dence  had  been  fully  given. 

a  sort  of  8e|>arate  incidental  trial  as  to  If  any  of  otur  retidets  have  fallen 

the  validity  of  the  marria^    That  into  this  mistake,  they  will  now  un-r 

incidentid  question,  however,  was  not  derstand,  that  the  validity  of  the  mar* 

raised  as  affording  a  defence  against  riage  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

Ae  cbai^  for  which  Mr  Wakefield  question  of  Mr  Wakefield's  guilt  or 

was  09  trial.    On  the  contrary,  it  innocence  of  the  offenoe  for  which  he 

rather  imported  an  admission  of  the  of*  was  tried.     His  guilt  consisted  in 

ience,  but  it  was  a  drcnmstanoe  relied  things  quite  apart  from  any  consider* 

OB  merely  as  afibrding  a  supposed  ob*  ation  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mir* 

jeetk>B  to  the  admisdhility  of  one  of  ti^gie.    The  offence  for  which  he  waa 

the  witnesses.  Miss  Turner.  HowAat  tried,  was  in  Act  committed  befoife  the 

questioii  eame  to  be  tried  ^ter  Mlsa  marriage  was  contracted,  before  the 

Tumer^i  evidence   had  been    fuUv  ,  parties  got  to  Scotland,  and  themarfi. 

civeB,  or  indeed  to  be  tried  at  al4  riage,  wherever,  or  by  whomsoever 

does  appear  to  the  uninitiated  rather  celebrated,  or  however  valid,  could 

strange — there  are  mysteries  in  the  not  wipe  away  his  guilt  of  that  of* 

law,  and  this  may  be  one  of  them ;  but  fenoe.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vali^ 

the  vnleamed  would  suppose  that  dity  of  the  marriage  is  in  no  respeot 

when  an  olgection  was  stated  to  the  determined  by  the  verdict  against  Mr 

ateisaifaility   of  a  vritnesa  on   the  Wakefield  on  the  indictiAent. 

ground  that  she  vraa  the  wife  of  the  ae»  Again,  Mr  Wakefield's  guih  in  law 

cQi^,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  did  not  consist  in  writing  the  false 

was,  whether  the  circumstance  of  her  letter  to  Miss  Dalby,  whereby  that 

being  the  wife  of  the  accused  would  lady  was  induced  to  send  Miss  Tur- 

MiU  jr  be  a  good  olgeetaon  in  law  lo  her  nor  awav  from  school  under  charge  el* 

advufeaibility.    If  that  circumstance  Mr  Wakefield's  servant *-4ior  in  the 

ireold  not  m  a  good  objeotian  in  law,  false  representation  madeio  MissTuTib 

ss  seeasa  ^  hate  been  dedded  her^  ner  as  to  the  state  of  her  father's  af« 

then  (here  vras  no  occasion  for  going  fairs,  whereby  she  was  induced  first 

iirtbeiv^^dl  inouilry  as  tp  ithether  she  to  accompany  Mr  Wakefield  in  his 

Mar  wan  not  tne  wife  of  the  accused,  carriage,  and  afterwards  to  consent 

ms  wmeeeasary  and  nsdees.    If  the  to  marry  him.    In  a  moral  pofait  of 

eiroaBBbnoe  would  constitute  a  good  view  these  things  were  bad— very  bad 

atijeetinn  ip  law,  the  psrty  making  the  1— they  were  perhaps  the  worst  part 

ikjeaaatk  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  of  his  oondttet*-but  his  guilt  in  law 

it,  and,  in  thait  caae,  to  delay  oonsideiw  was  independent  of  any  of  them,  ex^ 

irtion  of  ^et>l]jeetion  till  the  evidence  eeptinso&rasthey  weretheengineB 

U  was  calenkted  to  exclude  should  used  by  him  in  the  perpetration  of  Uie 

fiffet  he  tBken>Beeuis  to  be  pretty  much  «fience.    Some  young  people,  espe» 

.  the  aaniB^ing  in  efieot  as  overruling  dally  in  Scotlana,  may  net  have  heard 

toAyeetkBi.    Wie  do  not  say  &at  of  an  English  statute,  whereby  an 

ialaw>  quite  the  csntrary ;  for  we  heiress  under  16  is  restrained  from 

ebserve  that  a  difibrcDt  course  was  fol*  marrying  against  her  father's  wilL 

lowed  at  the  trial.   The  olijection  was  and  whoreby  any  lover  who  dicw 

itated,  bat  not  disposed  of-— the  wii-  be  so  passionate  as  to  elope  with  her, 

Bsis  olileeted  to  was  then  fully  ex-  would  he  guilty  of  a  serious  offence* 

aained    eiidenoe  was  next  taken  of  for  it  seems  that  "  it  is  no  legd  ex*- 

4be  fact  esi  whidi  the  objectioii  to  her  euse  for  this  ofibnoe  that  the  defen* 

was  rested,  and  then  it  dant  being  rekted  to  the  My's  fadMr 
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«nd  frequently  invited  to  the  house, 
made  use  of  no  other  seduction  thau 
the  common  blandishments  of  a  lo- 
ver to  induce  the  lady  secretly  to  elope 
and  marry  him,  if  it  appear  that  the 
father  intended  to  marry  her  to  another 
person,  and  so  that  the  taking  ivas 
against  his  eonsent."  *  If  Mr  Wake- 
field had  written  no  letter — had  made 
no  false  statement — had  been  no  stran- 
ger to  Miss  Turner — had  obtained 
her  full  consent  before  she  left  the 
school — if  she  had  even  thrown  her- 
self into  his  arms  from  her  love  for 
him,  and  her  desire  to  escape  a  union 
projected  by  her  father,  but  repugnant 
to  her  inclinationSf  it  seems  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  and 
amenable  to  punishment  by  the  law 
of  England.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed on  a  charge  for  a  eonspiracy  to 
carry  offan  heiress,  and  marry  her  with- 
out her  father's  consent  and  against 
the  statute,  not  by  force  or  intimida- 
tion, for  on  that  count  of  the  indict- 
ment he  was  acquitted. 

With  all  this  the  law  of  Scotland, 
in  regard  to  marriage,  had  nothing  to 
<lo,  except  in  so  far  as  the  obstacles  to 
willing  parties  contracting  marriages 
are  fewer  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  point  of  view,  the  law 
of  Scotland  may  hav)  held  out  hopes 
of  success,  as  affording  facilities  to 
Mr  Wakefield  which  he  might  not 
otherways  have  ha<! ;  but  these  must 
have  been  very  remote,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  to  have  formed  any 
part  of  his  calculation.  The  offence 
Itself  was  committed  before  he  got  to 
Scotland ;  and  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  where,  or  iu  what  form,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

Mr  Wakefield's  guilt,  which  con- 
aisted  in  conspiring  to  carry  off  Miss 
Turner,  and  in  accomplishing  that 
object,  being  now  ascertained  without 
any  reference  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
Auriih  which  it  really  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  separated;  there  still  re- 
mains an  interesting  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage. — With 
that  question  the  law  of  Scotland  has 
much  to  do,  for  it  is  understood  to  be 
a  rule  of  the  law  of  England  that  a 
marriage  is  valid  in  England,  if  it 
was  validly  contracted  according  to  the 
.law  of  the  country  iu  which  it  was 
contracted. 

We  are  aware  that  among  our  south- 


em  friends  very  errooeMis  notions 
prevail,  relative  to  Scotch  marriages^ 
particularly  marriages  made  at  Gret- 
na Oreen.  They  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  some  privilege  of  place  or 
person,  by  which  the  performances  of 
the  veteran  there  are  sanctified.  And 
because  his  predecessor,  who  forged 
die  chains  of  so  many  fugitive  sup- 

Elicsnts  for  his  dccreea  of  perpetual 
ondage,  was  a  jlisciple  of  Vulcan; 
it  seems  to  be  thougnt  that  in  Scot- 
land there  is  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  occupations  of  Clergymen 
and  Blacksmiths,  such  as  subsisted  at 
no  very  distant  period  between  those 
of  Surgeons  and  Barbers.  We  wish  to 
correct  these  erroneous  nbtiona,  and 
to  explain  to  our  Southern  Menda^ 
that  in  /this  respect  Gretna  Green  has 
no  privilege  and  no  charm,  except 
those  which  it  derives  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  England.  Those  who  pus 
the  border  to  escape  the  obstadei 
which  the  law  of  England  hai  oppo- 
sed to  the  lawful  enjoyment  oi  ex* 
pected  bliss,  generally  repair  to  the 
nearest  spot  at  which  their  happinen 
can  be  consummated — hence  me  ce- 
lebrity of  Gretna  Green;  neither  lu« 
die  veteran  minister  of  bliss  there  any 
privilege  whatever,  which  does  not 
oelong  to  any  other  individual  wh« 
happens  for  the  dme  to  be  on  the 
Scotch  side  of  the  border.  The  law 
of  Scotland  has  prescribed  certain 
ceremonials  to  be  observed  in  the  f«- 
gular  celebration  of  marriage, — the 
publication  of  banns  and  the  bene* 
diction  of  a  clergyman.  But  although 
a  marriage  made  without  these  oere- 
moniids  is  not  regular,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  invalid.  To  make  a  9aM 
marriage,  nothing  is  requisite  but  s 
mutual  interchange  of  real  consent 
with  a  full  intention  to  constitute,  n 
at  that  date,  the  relation  of  hualMaid 
'  and  wife ;  and  evidence  of  that  htk, 
•either  in  writings  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared, or  by  witnesses  before  whom 
it  has  been  declared.  The  Bishop  of 
Gretna  is  a  mere  witness.  The  de- 
claration might  with  equal  effect  be 
made  in  any  other  part  of  Soodan^ 
and  be  witnessed  by  any  other  pei^ 
son .  A  mere  promise  of  iparriage,  if 
fdlowed  by  com  mixtion  of  bmliesy 
makes  a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland. 
As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  whidi 
affords  such  facilities  to  mairiage; 
and  as  to  its  moral  effects  on  the  pef>- 
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ple^— there  may  be  dificrenees  of  op  w 
nion.  We,  however^  should  not  judge 
unfavourably  of  a  system  of  law,  whidi 
theoretically,  seems  to  oppose  the  most 
wholesome  and  effectual  check  to  the 
rash  and  criminal  indulgence  of  ar« 
iient  passions,  as  well  as  to  the  cooler, 
Imt  more  criminal  guilt  of  deliberate 
seduction— and  under  which,  practi- 
cally, morality  seems  to  flourisn  more 
than  under  any  other  system.  The 
advocates  of  that  system  of  law,  if 
forced  to  make  tomparisons,  might 
hold  it  up  in  contrast  with  a  system 
where  the  obstacles  to  marriage  are 
an  encouragement  to  the  indulgence 
of  illegitimate  desire — where  the  mul« 
tiplidty  of  requisites  to  the  validity 
of  marriage  renders  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  best  inteotioqed  and  mo<;t  vir- 
tuous couple  are  not  unconsciously 
indulging  in  what  the  law  shall  one 
day,  to  the  consternation  and  ruin  of 
innocent  persons,  declare  to  have  been 
an  illicit  intercourse— where  the  ac- 
complished and  heartless  seducer  may 
cast  off  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
treachery  who  had  confined  in  his 
sapposea  honour  and  solemn  pledge, 
or  had  been  united  to  him  with  all 
the  pomp  and  appsu-ent  formality  of 
a  supposed  holy  union,  now  set  at 
nought  on  account  of  some  minute 
error  in  the  celebration  of  the  rite, 
or  perhaps  on  account  of  that  very 
^outhfulness,  the  charms  whereof  first 
attracted  the  betrayer,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  made  her  an  easier 
prey  to  his  arts. 

Perhaps  the  system  of  Gretna  Green 
aparriages  might  with  advantage  be 
nttgected^to  some  legislative  modifica* 
tion,  without  affecting  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  people  who  b've  under  that 
law.  Although  the  people  of  Scotland 
ne  entitled  to  retain  their  own  laws 
while  they  Hve  happily  under  them, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  those  laws -should  operate 
aa  an  annoyance  to  the  people  of  Eng- 


land. It  i$  a  matter. vmrthy  of  con- 
8idek>ation,  whether  such  marriages  be- 
tween natives  of  Kngland*  who  have 
not  resided  a  definite  time  in  Scotland, 
should  be  recognised.  Having  thrown 
out  this  hint»  we  return  from  our  di« . 
gression  and  resume  the  case  of  Mr 
Wakefield. 

We  have  already  said,  that  to  make 
a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland,  nothing 
is  requisite  but  a,  mutual  interchange 
of  real  consent,  with  a  full  intention 
to  constitute,  as  at  that  date,  the  re- 
lation of  husband  and  wife,  and  pro« 
per  evidence  of  that  fact.  We  under-* 
gtand  it  to  be  true,  as  a*  proposition  in 
Scotch  law,  that  marriage  "is  consth' 
tuted  by  consent  alone,  by  the  tar- 
Jumciioanimorum,  though  the  parties, 
after  consent  given,  should,  by  death, 
disagreement,  or  other  cause  whatever, 
happen  not  to  consummate  the  mar- 
riage conjurzctioneccrporum"*  Noper-' 
son>  we  believe,  has  ventured  to  ques- 
tion this  proposiLion  since  the  ded- , 
sions  in  the  cases  of  Gordon  against 
Dairy m pie,  and  of  Walker  against 
Macadam.  Indeed,  we  should  think 
it  impossible  for  any  person,  be  he 
lawyer  or  not,  to  read  the  judgment 
of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  former  of 
these  cases,  without  giving  his  fu)l 
assent  to  the  above  proposition.t 

There  may,  in  any  case  of  irr^;ular 
marriage,  be  a  question  whether  there 
was  a  real  intention  to  constitute  at' 
the  time  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  or  whether  the  circumstances 
founded  upon  as  indicating  that  in- 
tentbn,  were' not  meant  either  as  a 
cloak  f^r  the  accempli^ment  of  seme 
other  purpose,  without  any  real  in- 
tention of  marriage, 'or  as  a  mere  pro-^ 
mise  or  engagement  to  enter  in^ 
marriage  at  some  future  period.*  That  ' 
question  must,  like  aty  other  ques- 
tion of  fkct,  be  determined  according 
to  evidence.  If  the  marriage  was  ce- 
lebrated r?^larly,  in  facie  ercfesiw, 
by  publication  of  baims,  &c.,  the  law 
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f  In  most  of  the  newspaper  accoants  of  the  trial  of  Wakefield,  Mr  M*NeiU  is  re- 

«rted  to  have  said,  tliat  three  of  tlie  present  Judges  of  Scotland  bad  sworn  to  thehr 
Inion  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage.  This  is  obviously  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
tlie  reporters,  for  none  of  the  Scotch  Judges  could  have  given,  stiH  less  sworn  to» 
any  opinion  on  that  case,  the  fiiets  of  which  never  were  before  them.  We  un4m^ 
stand,  that  the  question  put  to  the  witness  related  to  the  opinions  given  by  Lords 
£Jdiuy  GiUie%  and  AUoway,  when  they  were  at  the  Bar,  and  were  examined  as  wit-' 
sieases  in  the  case  of  Dulrymple,  on  the  necessity  of  consnromation  to  perfect  the. 
Icregular  marriage,  and  that  the  answer  admitted  these  opinions  to  have  been  against 
tbat  of  the  witness,— but  explained,  that  they  were  also  against  the  opinions  of  se»' 
▼end  gentlemen  of  e<|ual  respectability  examined  in  that  case,  and  some  of  wbona 
ml»o  are  now  on  the  Bencby  and  against  the  decided  eases  and  institutional  writers 
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vonld  pieMine  tlie  intent  to'  mtrry, 
•Dd>  probablr^  would  not  allow  it  to 
bo  dMpnnroa,^-whereu»  in  the  cite 
^  an  inegttlar  marriage,  the  in^niry 
would  be  allowed ;  bat  if  the  intent' 
to  mairy  ahould  appear,  the  one  mar* 
lilage  would  be  as  valid  as  the  other, 
though  there  should  be  no  consum* 
mation. 

Put  the  ease  of  a  man  and  wonum, 
of  mature  age*  going  from  England 
|o  Gratna  Green  for  the  purpose  of 
eontncting  marriage^mnd  diere  ma« 
king  a  declaration  of  marriage  before 
witnesses^  with  the  full  intent  of  oon- 
atitttting  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,— then  tra¥elling  into  France, 
and  there  living  together  for  some 
time  in  the  character  of  roan  and  wife, 
4nd  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  they 
were  lawfully  married ;  although  these 
parties,  should,  *^  by  death,  disagree- 
ment, or  other  cause  whatever,  happen 
aotio  consummate  tlie  marriage  conm 
jtmciione  ccrpnrum,"  * — though  *'  it 
should  bo  known  and  acknowledged 
that  all  their  lives  they  did  abstain,"t 
4ie  marriage  would  still  be  as  valid, 
in  all  fespeets,  as  if  it  had  been  cele- 
Inrated  in  the  most  regular  manner, 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot* 

Sid,  or  ihe  highest  dignitary  of  the 
urch  of  Enguuid.  That  there  may 
bo  grounds  for  setting  aside  such  a 
mamage,  as  there  may  be  grounds  for 
aatting  aside  the  most  r^ukrly  so* 
lemnised  marriage,  is  a  seiNurate  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  grounds  must  be  the  same 
in  either  case. 

In  the  case  just  put,  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  have  l^een  of  mature  age. 
Aliss  Turner  was  little  more  than  1 5 ; 
but  that  circumstance,  though  it  may 
iliSect  the  validity  of  an  English  mar- 
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liage,  does  not  aftet  tile  v^Bdlty  of  a 
Sootdi  marriage.  By  the  law  or  Soot^ 
land,  a  girl  after  die  is  tweltfe  years  of 
age  may  validly  eostract  matriagel 
llias^  Turner  was  more  than  thrae 
Years  bevond  the  age  when  she  might 
nave  validly  contracted  marriage  ill 
Scotland.  Her  youth,  therefore,  ia 
not  an  ingredient  in  the  question. 
Neither  is  the  want  of  the  consent  of 
her  parents  an  ingredient,  because  id 
Scotland  the  oonaent  of  parents  is  not 
necessary.  When  t  gurl  arrives  at 
the  age  at  which  she  can  validly  oon<» 
tract  marriage,  she  may  marry  to  please 
herself,  without  consent  of  parents 
<Nr  guardians.  The  law  of  Scotland 
does  not  recognise  control  in  mar« 
risge.  It  does  not  say,  that  at  on^ 
age  a  girl  is  to  marry  to  please  her 
parents,  i^nd  at  another  to  please  her« 
self.  It  fixes  an  age  before  which  she 
cannot  marry  at  all;  but  after  shd 
passes  that  age,  it  l^vea  her  to  her 
own  choice  of  a  husband.  In  sbon; 
a  girl  under  16  may  elope  from  her 
parents  in  England,  and  contract  a 
valid  manjage  at  Gretna  Green,  and 
not  the  less  that  she  is  an  heiress. 

That  Miss  Turner  intended  to  con* 
tract  marriage  at  Gretna,  fully  ap-  ' 
pears  from  ner  own  evidence.  She 
says,  that  the  proposal  was  submitted 
to  her  at  Kendal,  and  that  at  Carfisl<j 
ahe  consented  to  marry  Mr  Wakefield^ 
How  that  consent  was  obtsined,  b  a 
separate  matter,  which  may  perhaps 
aS&ct  the  validity  of  the  marriigr. 
But  she  did  consent  at  Carlisle.  From 
thence  she  proceeded  to  Gretna,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  contracting  marrii^. 
At  Gretna,  a  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  wHe 
of  Mr  Wakefield,  seriously  intending  to 


as  he  understood  them,— that  these  opinions  were  also  contradicted  by  the  dectskn  ia 
the  eause  in  which  they  wert  given,— and  that  the  decistoo  of  the  Court  of  Sesnon». 
in  the  case  of  Walker  and  Macadam,  then  under  appeal,  and  which  was  treated  in  these, 
opinions  as  a  wronf?  decision,  and  of  no  authority,  had  been  afterwards  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tlie  only  reported  case  we  know  of  in  which  a  marriage  was  set  aside 
before  consummation,  where  there  was  anything;  like  evidence  of  an  intent  to  marry, 
is  the  case  of  Cameron  against  Malcoim,  in  1756.  In  that  case  the  girl  was  just  18 
years  old,  and  her  father  was  dead.  The  parties  met  in  the  same  inn,  and  the  eere- 
mony  was  performed  without  any  previous  consent,  white  the  mother  happened  to 
he  out  of  the  room*  On  her  return,  the  mother  instantly  declared  her  dfaseht,  "a 
sort  of  squabble  ensued,"  and  the  mother  immediately  carried  off  her  daughter.  The 
Court,  by  a  mojority,  annulled  the  marriage.  Lord  Kames,  who  reports  the  essc^ 
i^d  who  composed  one  of  the  majority,  can  4iHi  no  grounds  in  hiw  whereoo  to  rest 
t|ie  judgment,  but  8ay%  that  **  the  Court,  mo\'ed  with  indignation  at  so  gross  a  wrongs 
leave  t^e  above-aientionsd  judgment  upon  tentiment  rather  than  upon  prm^pk^'^ 
Tliis  case  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  legal  precedent  to  be  followed;  and,  accord- 
ingly* we  observe  that  it  was  not  even  alluded  to  by  Lords  Eldin,  Gflliea^  and  Alio* 
Way»  as  an  authority  for  their  opinion  in  ti)«  ease  of  Datrympl^ 
*  l>skiMb   •  f  Lotd  Slair. 
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mMdtmfe^i  that  time  and  for  erer  the 
telationt>flm8lMind  and  wife.  She  tra- 
velled with  him  to  France^  and  there 
Ihred  with  him  for  8ome  time  in  the  per« 
feci  Qiidentanding  and  heUef  thaf  ahe 
was  his  lawinl  wife,  till  her  uncle,  and 
the  solicitor  hy  whom  he  was  attended, 
told  her  that  the  marriage  was  not  va« 
lid.  There  is  here  everythinfr  which 
the  law  requires  to  make  a  valid  mar- 
riage,  unless  it  is  vitiated  hj  some  of 
tlKMe  antecedent  or  concomitant  cir- 
lenmstances  which'  the  law  of  Scotland 
reeognises  as  grounds  of  nullity  of 
marriage.  In  the  meantime,  we  may 
liold»  &ai  if  there  is  a  nullity,  it  does 
not  arise  fro^  the  want  of  age,  or  the 
Want  of  the  consent  of  parents,  or  the 
want  of  regular  celebration,  or  the  want 
af  oonsummatton.  No  one  of  these 
things  was  necessary  to  the  validity 
«f  the.  marriage — the  >absence  of  the 
whole  of  them  does  not  touch  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  roc^m  for  hold* 
Ing  that  the  proceedings  at  Gretna 
were  adopted  for  any  purpose,  or  with 
may  intention,  short  of  constituting 
.  immediately  the  relation  of  husbanu 
and  wife.  Miss  Tumer^s  own  state- 
ment on  that  subject  is  conclusive. 
SkiU  the  enquiry  remains,  By  what 
nuttiu  was  she  induced  to  consent  to 
beeome  Mr  Wakefield's  wife — to  en- 
tertain seriously  the  intention  of  con- 
atitBtii^  the  rdation  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  to  take  those  steps  which  she 
believed  were  calculated  to  carry  that 
intention  into  full  and  lawful  execu- 
.  tion  ?  Were  those  means  such  as  vi- 
tiate  and  nullify  the  whole  proceed- 
ings? 

We  understand  that  the  opinion  of 
lihe  only  Scotch  lawyer  examined  as  a 
witness  on  the  subject  was,  that  these 
means  Verenotsuch  as  to  invalidate  the 
marriage;  and  we  believe  this  is  the  |;e- 
neral  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied 
tlie  question  professionally.  But  let  us 
first  see  what  the  means  were,  and 
then  let  us  see  how  they  operate  on  the 
Question.  We  begin  by  stating,  that 
ttiere  was  a  deliberate  plot  laid  to  de- 
ceive Miss  Turner,  by  a  series  of  false. 
■Uteraents.  That  plot  had  two  parts. 
The  first,  which  consisted  in  sending 
•  fidse  letter  to  Miss  Balby,  alleging 
iiloess  of  the  mother,  was  intended  to 
get  Miss  Turner  away  from  the  school, 
and  to  give  Mr  Wakefield  access  to 
Iitr  ear,  and  opportunity  to  deceive 
lier.by  another  false  statement.  It 
was  a  cruel  part  of  the  plot,  trifling  in 
the  roost  wanton  manner  with  ner 
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ibeUngs;  hut  it  had  no  infhienceon 
her  consent  to  marry  Mr  Wakefield, 
for  she  was  undeceived  as  to  the  state- 
ment in  that  letter,  before  she  eveii 
entered  the  same  carriage  with  Mr 
Wakefield.  Indeed,  the  first  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them  when 
they  met  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  at  the  inn  at  Manchester,  was  a 
statement  by  Mr  Wakefield,  that  the 
contents  of  that  letter  were  not  true, 
but  were  intended  as  a  cover  for  the 
real  cause  of  taking  her  from  school. 
That  statement,  as  coming  from  a 
stranger,  was  rather  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, than  to  aUay  suspicion,  as  to  th^ 
accuracy  of  his  future  statements ;  but 
at  all  events  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story  which  afterwards  obtained 
her  consent  to  marrv  Mr  Wakefield. 
The  second  part  of  the  plot  was  what 
obtained  that  consent.  This  part  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  false  statements  as 
to  the  situation  of  her  father's  affairs 
—the  probability  of  his  being  ruined 
by  the  losses  he  had  sustained — the 
pretended  loans  by  a  relation  of  Wake- 
nelfl,  to  whom  the  estate  of  Shrigley 
was  to  be  the  security — the  pretence 
that  the  property  miuht  become  hcr's 
and  be  saved  by  her  marriage — and 
'the  allegation  that  her  father  snd  his 
solicitor  had  suggested  that  Wakefield 
should  be  the  husband.  She  ponder- 
ed over  these  statements  from  Kendal 
to  Carlisle,  without  returning  any  an- 
swer. At  Carlisle  she  was  falsely  told 
that  her  father  was  in  the  town  in 
concealment — that  the  Wakefields  had 
seen  him,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  her,  if  ever  she  loved  him,  not 
to  nesitate  to  accept  of  Mr  Wakefield 
as  a  husband.  Soc  then  consented, 
without  expressing  any  desire  to  have 
communication  with  her  futher  on  the 
subject,  either  personally  or- by  writ^^ 
ing*  From  that  moment,  she  resol^^ 
ved  to  become  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr 
Wakefield,  and  acted  accordingly.  The 

Jiuestiou  then  arises.  Whether  the 
alsehood  and  deceptiun  by  which  the 
consent  was  obtained*,  and  the  mar- 
riage brought  about,  is  a  ground  of 
nullity  ? 

Had  there  been  force,  or  threats  of 
immediate  personal  violence,  there  ia 
abundant  authority  for  holding  that 
the  marriage  might  he  set  aside ;  hut 
this  is  not  a  case  of  force.  There  waa 
no  actual*  force,  or  intention  to  use 
force,  and  accordingly  there  was  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendants  on  the  count 
which  diarged  force.    There  was  »•- 


^^  Bgmarks  o»  the  Ga»e  nf  Wukefieid.  'LM^f 


threftt  of  immeAiAte  Tioleno^  or  of  tbority  in  the  law  of  Sootlaod, 

violence  at  allj  to  Miss  Turner — ^tbere  would  not  be  sufiSdent  to  annul  the 

was  no  threat  of  yiolence  towards  any  marriage. 

person— there  was  no  threat  of  any  il-  .  We  have  no  authority  for  holding 
legal  act.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  that  any  fraud  short  of  a  deception 
betn  even  a  pretence  by  Mr  Wake-  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  will 
Be]<l>  that  he  could  control  Mr  Tur-  annul  a  marriage;  and  there  the prin- 
ner's  creditors-— could  cry  them  on  or  ciple  is,  that  there  was  no  inteniitm  U 
whistle  them  bacJc  at  his  pleasure,  and  marry  that  individuaL  In  li)ce  man- 
intended  to  exercise  that  power  just  ner,  if  a  person  is,  by  continued  in- 
according  to  Miss  Turner's  decision  on  toxication,  deprived  ot  the  capacU^  to 
his  proposal  of  marriage.  The  scheme  contract  or  consent,  there  can  be  no 
of  m'anriaffe  seemed  to  have  been  sug-  marriage.  But  we  know  no  instance 
gested  toner  as  a  device  contrived  to  of  a  marriage  set  aside  on  the  ground 
defeat  the  alleged  creditors  of  her  fa-  of  mis-statement  as  to  circumstanca 
ther.  There  was,  therefore,  no  force  and  fortune.  Ifsuch  a  principle  should 
real  or  constructive.  There  was  a  once  be  admitted,  where  would  it  stop? 
lalse  statement  as  to  her  father's  cir-  — how  many  ma^'riages  are  tainted,  or 
cumstancei,  and  of  pecuniary  benefits  rather  how  few  are  not  tainted,  byde* 
likely  to  result  to,  and  pecuniary  evils  ception  of  some  kind? — how  many  paa 
likely  to  be  averted  from,  her  father  themselves  off  for  persons  of  hi^hn 
and  ner  familv  hj  the  marriage,  and  rank  and  larger  fortune  than  they 
of  his  wishes  that  it  should  take  place,  possess,  and  gain  their  object  b>  pr  c- 
She  believed  these  false  statements  tising  on  tlie  vanity,  or  sordid  feel- 
without  inquiry —  they  operated  on  ings,  or  needy  drcumstancrs,  or  love 
her  reverential  regard  for  her  father,  of  spleudour,  of  those  on  whom  they^ 
The  whole  was  a  fabrication,  devised  have  set  their  minds? — how  many. 
to  work  in  this  instance  upon  the  best  conceal  their  years  and  their  wrhtkles, 
fediogs  of  the  mind— it  might  have  and  their  grey  hairs,  (thankx  to  the 
been  upon  the  most  sordid  passions.  Tyriau  die,)  and  their  defects  of  per- 
la  there  anything  in  the  law  of  Scot-  son  and  the  obscurity,  or  maybe  stains 
land  for  holding  that,  in  either  case,  of  their  birtli  ?  In  short,  where  is  the 
•ttch  a  deception  would  be  a  sufficient  matter  tostop,  if  any  deception  as  to  cir- 
reason  for  setting  aside  the  marriage?  cumstances  is  to  be  made  a  ground  for 
We  have  not  foun4  sny  such  au-  annulling  marria(;es  ?  Put  the  case,  that 
thority ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  Mr  Turner's  affairs  had  acrually  been 
feund,  that  "  Reverentid  fear  lest  embarrassed,  and  that  Mr  Wakefield 
one  should  offend  parents,  unless  had  represented  himself  aa  having  the 
threats  or  force  concurred,  will  not  inclination  and  the  means  to  relieve 
annul  marriage ;"  and  that  "  a  mis-  the  family,  and  upon  that  repreaenu- 
lake  in  the  fortune,  or  other  quality  tion  had  obtained  Mias  Turner's  hand, 
or  drcumstance  not  essential  to  mar-  when  he  was  not  worth  a  farthing;^ 
riage,  will  not  give  ground  for  an-  that  would  have  been  a  stronger  case  ; 
nuSing  it,  because  though  it  is  pro-  yet  it  would  not  have  been  a  ground 
bable,  if  the  party  had  truly  known  for  annulling  the  marriage.  And 
that  circumstance,  he  or  she  would  on  what  principle  can  the  law  take 
not  have  married ;  yet  it  was  incum-  into  consideration  a  deceptive  or  fJae 
bent  on  them  to  have  inquired  into  statement  relative  to  the  fortune  and 
these  matters."*  And  we  read  in  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom 
greatest  authority  on  the  law  of  Scot-  the  statement  is  addresaed,  or  of  those- 
land,  that  "  Errors  in  qualities,  or  dr-  with  whom  she  is  more  immediately, 
enmstanoes,  vitiate  not ;  as  if  one  sup-  connected,  and  as  to  whom  ahe  must 
posing  he  had  married  a  maid  or  a  be  presumed  to  have  the  means  of  ma-v 
chaste  woman,  had  married  a  whore."t  king  inquiry,  and  ascertaining  any, 
What  deception  can  be  more  gross  facts  she  considers  es«entiaL 
than  this  ?    What  greater  fraud  can        It  is  quite  a  mistidce  to  suppoae  that 


be  practised  in  the   constitution  of    marriage  is  on  the  same  footing  with 


*  liord  Bankton.  f  liOid  Stair. 


,^^2  nemarks  w.  the  Cait  of  Wukefidd.  M» 

The  UwiieoogmiflMA  relkiioe  on  the    thatshewasthenieeeof  acertaialady 


mere  statemeato,  even  on  the  silence 
of  tlie  parties  transacting.  The  con<* 
sidei^aiion  is  pecuniary ;  and  if  a  wrong 
ia  done,  pecnniary  restitution  can  al« 
Vrays  be  obtained^  and  is  all  that  can 
ever  be  wished  for.  But  in  marriage, 
there  is  no  consideration  which  Sie 
law  can  look  to,  save  the  person,  and 
the  marriage  is  presumed  to  have  been 
entered  into  with  full  deliberation, 
apd  after  all  the  enquiry  which  the 
party  cared  to  make.  If  Edward  and 
Helen  mutually  accept  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife,  with  a  real  intent 
to  constitute  at  that  date  and  for  ever, 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
law  recognises  in  that  proceeding 
no  mptive  or  purpose,  on  either  port, 
other  than  the  one  for  which  marriage 
was  first  instituted.  Rank,  or  riches, 
or  beauty,  or  virtue,  may  have  been 
the  inducement ;  but  the  law  regards 


of  respecUbility,  and  was  rekted  to 
certain  noble  and  illustrious  ftmilies^ 
whereby  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  con* 
sent  to  marry  her,  wh«n,  in  fact,  she 
was  not  so  related,  and  was  a  natural 
child  of  some  person  unknown.    In 

giving  judgment  in  that  case,  Sir  WiU 
am  Scott,  after  sUting  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  deception,  prooeedeil 
thus:  '<  fiut  uking  the  lact  to  be 
otherwise,  that  a//iefif<;  had  been  prae» 
tised  with  this  view,  and  that  it  had 
been  successful — that  Mr  Wakefield  had 
been  captivated  by  this  pedigree  which 
sbe  had  assumed  to  herself,  still  tbat 
will  not  in  the  leasts  of  itself,  afiect  the 
validity  of  the  marriage.  Errors  about 
the  fortune  or  family  of  the  individua]^ 
though  produced  by  disingennoua  re- 
presentations, do  not  at  aU  affect  the 
validity  of  the  marriage;  a  man  who 
means  to  act  on  such  representational 


4hem  not.    They  are  not  essentials  of    should  verify  them  by  his  own  engui* 
marriage,  though,  but  for  them,  the  *««    «  .      . 

particuUr  marriage  might  never  have 
taken  place.    And  although  it  should 
afterwards  turn  out  tbat  the  pedigree 
.was  assumed — the  boasted  riches  a  fic- 
aioB— the  beauty  mere  paint  and  pad- 
ding—and the  air  of  virtue  gross  dis- 
jumuJation,  the  law  of  Scotland  will 
-not  interfere.    If  Edward  has  got  for 
a  help-mate  that  individual  Helen, 
.whom  he  really  intended  to  marry> 
and  if  she  has  got  for  a  husband  that 
.same   individual  Edward,  to  whom 
she  intended  to  surrender  herself  as 
.hi»  lawful  wife,  and  if  they  are  cana- 
ide  of  discharging  towards  eiich  other 
the  respective  duties  of  husband  and 
wife,  thclaw  is  satisfied. 
.    This  doctrine  of  the  law  of  Scotland 
does  not  seem  to  differ  very  much  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  England. 
•Put  the  case,  that  Miss  Turner  had 
.been  of  mature  age,  and  had,  by  the 
-aame  or  a  similar  story,  been  prevailed 
•upon  to  contract  matrimony  with  Mr 
.Wakefield  in  England,  and  that  the 
'inatriage  had  been  celebrated  accord- 
•ing  to  uie  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Jand)  would  the  mere  deception  have 
<been  a  ground  for  setting  aside  that 
marriage? 

I  In  the  case  Wakefield*  against  M'- 
Kay,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band to  set  aside  themarriage,  alleging, 
among  other  grounds,  that  the  woman 
gave  herself  a  false  name,  pretended 


nes.  The  law  presumes  tbat  he  uses 
due  caution  in  a  matter  in  which  hb 
hanpiness  for  life  ia  so  materially  in« 
voived,  and  it  makes  no  provision  for 
the  relief  of  a  blind  credulity,  however 
it  may  have  been  produced"! 

In  giving  judgment  in  a  later  case, 
(Sullivan  v.  Sullivan)  the  same  able 
and  eloquent  judge  thus  expounded  the 
law :  *'  I  will  not  lay  it  down,' that  in 
no  possible  case  can  a  marriage  be  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  having  been  ef« 
fected  by  a  conspiracy.  Suppose  three 
or  four  persons  were  to  combine  to  ef« 
feet  such  a  purpose  by  intoxicating 
another,  and  marrying  him  in  that  perw 
verted  state  of  mind,  this  Court  would 
not  hesitate  to  annul  a  marriage,  on 
clear  proof  of  such  a  c&use  connected 
with  such  an  effect.  Not  many  other 
cases  occur  to  me  in  which  the  co-ope« 
.ration  of  other  persons  to  produce  a 
marriage  can  be  so  considered,  if  the 
party  was  not  in  a  state  of  disability, 
natural  or  artificial,  which  created  a 
-want  of  reason  or  volition,  amwunting 
to  an  ificapaci/y  to  consent" 

"  Suppose  a  young  man  of  sixteen, 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
inheritor  of  a  splendid  fortune  ;  sup* 
pose  that  he  is  induced  by  persons  con* 
nected  with  a  female  in  all  respects  tuf* 
t<;orM^of  such  an  alliance,  to  contract 
a  marringe  with  her  after  due  public 
cation  of  banns  in  a  parish  church  to 


*  A  near  relation,  we  believe,  of  the  subject  of  our  present  observations, 
t  Hai^gard's  Reports  of  5u- WlUiain  Scott's  Judgments. 


HeamrkM  m  Ike  Coat  vf  WiArfiM. 


whUh  Mh  an  ■lnniBeM,-4  My  tbe 
tdroMgeal  nue  ffou  amid  €MtahUMko€  tbe 
DMWt  deUbanUe  jttoi,  letding  to  a  mir* 
nige  Ibe  most  unfeemly  in  all  dispro- 
IMrtions  cf  rank,  of  foitaoe,  of  habits 
of  life»  sod  eren  of  age  itadf,  woold 
not  cDable  tlik  Court  to  rrieaae  him 
from  chainiy  which,  thoo^  forged  by 
otbera»  he  had  rivetted  on  htmaelfl  If 
be  ia  eapahfe  of  eonMeni,  and  haa  con« 
tented,  the  law  doe$  nni  ask  how  the  eonf 
semi  has  been  indued.  His  own  oon« 
ient,  however  procured,  is  his  own  act, 
and  he  must  impute  all  the  conse- 
4|uenoea  resulting  from  it  to  himself, 
or  to  others  whose  happiness  he  ought 
to  hare  consulted,  to  his  own  re^on* 
sibility  for  that  consent.  The  iaw  looks 
90  farther  hack"* 

.  The  law  of  England  would  pivbably 
iind  an  easy  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
ease  of  Mr  Wakefield  on  the  ground  of 
the  years  of  the  lady,  and  the  want  of 
consent  by  her  parents ;  but  yiewing  it 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  these 
drcuinstanees  are  of  no  consequence  ; 
and  if  this  was  a  case  of  a  Tegnlar 
marriage  of  persons  aboTe  sixteen  ia 
£ngland,  but  brought  about  by  the 
same  faJse  story,  how  would  the  law 
of  Eiwland/deu  with  it  on  the  prin* 
dpkshdd  down  by  Sir  William  Scott? 
*£he  law  of  England  may  perhaps  not 
be  so  inflexible  as  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  the  principles  do  not  seem  to  be 
msteriall  V  diTOrent ;  and  if  the  one  U 
wise  and  just,  the  other  cannot  be 
branded  with  folly  or  injustice. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  con* 
nected  with  tbe  validity  of  this  mar* 
riage,  which  does  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  connderable  importance.  If  Miss 
Turner  is  not  the  wife  of  Mr  Wake* 
field,  Mr  Wakdield  ia  not  married  to 
Miss  Turner.  Both  are  married  or  nd« 
iher.  The  law  of  Scutland  knows  no 
•nch  thing  as  an  obligation  to  marry, 
at  least  it  itnows  no  way  of  enforcing 
such  an  obligation.  If  Miss  Turner 
can  shake'herself  free  of  Mr  Wake* 
field,  it  follows  that  Mr  Wakefield  can 
shake  himielf  free  of  Miss  Turner. 
Kow,  how  would  those  who  doubt  tbe 
validity  of  the  marriage  have  regarded 
tbe  question,  if,  Bt  Calais,  Mr  Wake- 
fiddoad  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
lo  proceed  further  in  the  mattei^^ 


CM-Jr* 


Aat  he  bad  TCpealeil,  or  Ittd  met  wiik 


■ought  all  the  entreaties  of  Miss  Tods- 
ner  to  be  allowed  to  abide  with  faiu  as 
his  kwfnl  wife?  Yet  it  is  plain,  tlirt 
if  there  is  no  valid  marriage,  citiier 
paitv  cao  draw  ba^,  and  if  these  ia  a 
valid  marriage,  neither  party  can  draw 
back.  Let  us  carry  the  matter  a  litda 
fiffther,  and  ask  liow  long  Miaa  Tar* 
ner's  right  to  draw  back  oontioiied. 
It  continued  for  weeks— ^Woold  it 
have  continued  for  months  or  years,  or 
80  long  as  she  remained  in  ignoranea 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  praetiaed 
upon  her  ? — ^Would  the  marriage  have 
been  invati/ktll  that  time?  If  aot,  Mr 
Wakefield's  tight  to  draw  back  cnnii* 
nued  also.    Let  us  carry  our  aapposi- 
tions  a  little  farther,  and  suppose  that 
in  this  kmg  perk)d  of  ignorance,  Mia 
Turner  had  yielded  to  Mr  Wakefidd 
all  the  rights  of  a  huaband,  and  had 
borne  him  children,  that  vrookl  w* 
have  altered  the  question,  beouise  the 
marriage  vas  ascomplete  witlMMitesn* 
summation  as  with  it ;  and  If  it  la- 
boured under  a  nullity  on  apooant  of 
thedeoeption,theeon8ttmniation  whidi 
had  taken  place  under  the  same  dema* 
tton  could  not  cure  the  nallitr  or  take 
away  Miss  Turner's  riaht  to  hspe  the 
marriage  declared  nuUL    Yet,  if  the 
marriage  was  null— if  Miss  Tmner 
was  not  truly  the  wife  of  Mr  ¥rake« 
field,  ndther  was  he  her  husband,  and 
not  being  her  husband,  he  too  wss  ea* 
titled  to  set  atdefianoe  all  that  Imd  pafti 
sed  and  bear  himadf  as  sa  unmarried 
person.  It  is  truly  appalling  to  eoatcoN 
plate  the  consequences  to  whidi  sodi 
a  doctrine  would  lead,— «otiaeqiuM0 
atteriy  repugnant  to  the  whide  prin* 
dples  of  the  Scotch  law  of  mairiage; 
and  we  cannot  believe,  that  under  any 
drcumstances  they  can  be  ^  oi^ptiiig 
of  that  law.  The  L«fii/a/Mr«  may  fiad 
extraordinary  remeoies  i«r  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  it  is  fitting  that  it 
should  do  so ;  but  toendeavour  to  radi 
them  by  tijbreed  inUrprelatiat^  of  the 
law,  or  by  substituting  sBmUmem  fir 
priMciple,  would  indeed  be  a  dtt^e* 
reus  innovation,  and  a  fearfid  bnadi 
of  the  barrier,  by  which  all  our  rightt 
and  interests  are  proteeted,  and  oar 
present  relations  preserved. 


*  Haggard*8  ReporU  of  Sir  William  Scott*s  Judgments. 
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Craftse  IX. 


Little  occurred  worthy  of  parti« 
color  notice,  from  the  morning  of  the 
first  till  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
Of  Septemher.    Daring  the  first  five 
diys  of  the  months  the  fieet  remained 
stationary ;  those  at  the  head  of  afikirs 
being  occupied  in  preparing  their  dis- 
patches, whilst  I  and  my  companions 
killed  time,  hy  having  recourse  to  as 
many  expedients  as  onr  situation  en« 
aUed  ns  to  adopt    We  walked  the 
deck ;  we  read  the  few  volumes  that 
were  within  our  reach,  till  we  had  al- 
most learned  them  by  heart ; — ^we 
badied  in  the  river,  rowed  about  from 
dbip  toFship,  and  occasionally  ventured 
to  put  foot  upon  its  banks,  and  even 
to  penetrate  a  little  way  beyond  them. 
Omr    sportsmen,    moreover,    myself 
among  the  number,  brought  their  ^ns 
and  fishing-tackle  into  requisition; 
with  both'*  of  which  they  succeeded 
in  bbtaiiting  considerable  amusement. 
The  Patuxent  aboanded  with  fish,-— 
we  took  in  our  nets,  not  unfreqnendyj 
as  many  as  five  or  six  dozen  of  difSsr* 
ent-  kinds  in  a  morning;  and  the 
woods  proving  to  be  fiill  ^  partridges, 
quaild/and  hi^,  andaboveall,  of  wild 
tarkeys,  there  was  no  lack  of  game  to 
reward'  our  labours  on  shore.    Two 
of  the  latter  I  was  one  day  fortunate 
enough  to  kill,  and  they  proved  a  very- 
aeceptable  addition  to  oUr  mess. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  wounded  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  nature  and  severity  of  their 
hurts.  Such  as,  like  myself,  had  re- 
ceived mere  scratches,  being  placed 
i^on  the  list  of  convalescents,  were 
regarded  as  fit  for  duty,  and  1^  in 
tMhr  respective  transports.  Such  as 
had  been  more  severely,  and  yet  not 
yery  aeriondy  iigurea,  were  remo* 
ved  to  the'^H^estic,  for  the  puipose 
of  ;being  carried  to  Halifax;  whilst 
die  dangerously  wounded  men,  whose 
y timate  recovery,  if  they  recovered  at 
an,' promised  not  to  occur  for  many 
months  to  come,  were  lodged  on  boara 
of  the  Inhigenia,  aheady  appointed 
to  bear  tne  news  of  our  victory  to 
England.  Every  exertion  was,  more- 
over, made,  to  restore  to  thie  little 
army  that  perfect  discipline  and  or« 
der,  wUch  the  progress  of  a  dashing 
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campaign  had  unavcMdably  weakened. 
His  own  knapsack,  for  example,  was, 
as  far  as  could  be,  returned  to  each 
of  the  men,  and  the  necessaries  of  as 
many  as  had  suffered  a  loss  in 'the 
late  operations,  were  made  good.  The 
clothing,  accoutrements,  and  arms  of 
all  were  carefhlly  deaned  and  repair- 
ed;  in  a  word,  every  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  breathing  time,  to  place, 
aa  perfectly  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  the  armament  in  a  state  of  re- 
newed effidency. 

Besides  these  more  important 
transactions,  other  little  afiairs  occur- 
red, which  again  brought  our  rfiper 
feelings  somewhat  fordbly  into  play. 
The  efibcts  of  our  deceased  comrades 
were  put  up  to  sale;  and  subscrip- 
tions were  entered  into  for  one  or  two 
widows,  who  had  redly  loved  thdr 
husbands,  and  being  deprived  of  them, 
desired  to  return  home.  Soldiers,  of 
ail  ranks,  are,  during  a  state  of  war- 
£ure,  made  up  of  angularly  discordant 
materials.  We  all,  for  example,  felt 
sincerely  fbr  these  poor  creatures,  and 
readily  contributed  our  respective 
mites,  to  render  their  homewara  pass- 
age as  comfortable  as  thdr  firame  of 
mind  would  allow.  There  was  not  a 
man  amongst  us,  too,  who  lamented 
not  the  &11  of  the  individual,  for  part 
oi  whose  wardrobe  he  was  biddings 
Yet  a  passing  observer  would  have 
scarcely  discovered  this;  so  little  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  our 
hearts,  were  our  outward  manner  and 
conversation.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  Nothing  was  said 
or  done  on  these  occasions  calculated 
to  give  pain  to  the  nearest  relative  x)f 
the  deceased,  had  he  stood  by;  on 
the  contrary,  every  man  fdt  that  the 
drama  in  which  he  now  took  a  part, 
might,  before  long,  be  represented 
again  in  consequence  of  his  own  dia* 
solution ;  and  with  this  fi^ng  upon 
his  mind,  it  was  not  posdble  £>r  him 
to  act  otherwise  than  he  should  desire 
his  comrades  to  act,  were  that  event 
to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

Matters  continued  thus  till  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when 
a  signal  was  made  to  weigh  anchor  ; 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  sail,  and, 
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guided  by  a  gentle  breese  in  their 
sterns^  stood  majestically  towards  the 
bay.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  be* 
held  a  more  striking  marine  spectacle 
than  this  general  movement  present- 
ed. At  a  moderate  computation,  there 
eould  not  be  fewer  than  seventy  sail 
of  vessels,  of  all  classes  and  sizes,  in 
4he  fleet ;  they  lay  within  a  roadstead, 
which  ezceeaed  not  a  guniAot  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ;  and  lift- 
ing their  anchors,  and  shaking  out 
d^eir  canvass,  all  at  the  same  moment, 
-they  gave  to  the  river  an  appearance 
of  life  and  bostle,  such  as  it  has  pro- 
bably never  exhibited  before,  and  will 
not  i^>eedily  exhibit  acain.  Nor  was 
It  bj  looking  to  the  ships  alone  that 
we  idlers  found  an  ample  fund  of  in^ 
terest  and  amusement.  The  sun  be- 
gan, before  long,  to  shine  brightly 
upon  the  banks,  and  a  shifting  pano- 
rama of  the  most  ei^quisite  beauty  pre- 
sented itself,  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to 
our  observation.  I  have  hitherto  ab» 
atained  from  saying  anything  of  the 
extreme  loveliness  of  this  district,— 
pertly  because  its  most  striking  fea« 
tures  have  been  described  already,  and 
paxdy  because  I  am  quite  conscious 
that  no  words  could  do  it  justice.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  me  to  observe, 
that  though  I  have  visited  many 
countries,  and  beheld  almost  every 
variety  of  national  scoiery,  I  have 
never  beheld  any  more  picturesque 
than  that  which  the  banks  of  the 
Patoxent  displayed.  There  was  no« 
thing  grand,  it  is  true,^ — no  rocks, 
no  mounfcaifts,  no  castles,  convents, 
or  even  lordly  seats,  were  in  view ; 
but  if  sloping  downs,  studded  with 
the  modest  houses  of  settlers,  inter* 
sected  by  luxuriant  com  fields,  and 
closed  in  bv  forests,  dark  as  night, 
and  perfectly  trackless,  entitle  the 
banks  of  a  river  to  the  appMlation  of 
beautiful,  the  appellation  may  surely 
be  bestowed  here.  It  was  a  scene  of 
peace,  and  perhaps  of  humility;  but 
It  was  probably  not  the  less  attractive 
en  that  account,  in  the  eyes  of  one, 
whose  business  was  war. 

We  reached  the  bay  a  little  titer 
noon,  and  were  met  by  the  Tonnant, 
which  had  sailed  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  seemed  now  to  be  returning. 
Whither  we  were  gdng,  or  what  the 
eervice  on  which  we  were  about  to  be 
employed,  no  one  appeared  to  know ; 
but  a  feeling  of  surprite  became  gene* 
ral  amongst  us,  when,  instead  of  ta- 
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king  advantage  of  a  wind  whidi  blew 
directly  up  the  Chesapeake,  a  aigaal 
was  hung  out  for  all  ships  to  cast  an- 
diOT.  We  had  flattered  ourselves  that, 
BOW  we  had  fairly  begun  our  obaorva- 
tions,  not  an  hour  would  be  wasted 
in  carrying  them  on.  Baltimore,  An- 
apdis,  and  other  towns,  were  all  vrilii* 
in  our  reach ;  we  oonfldentlj  antici- 
pated that  each  would,  in  its  turn, 
receive  a  visit.  But  whatever  oar 
wishes  might  be,  there  remained  bat 
one  course  for  us  to  follow.  We  obey- 
ed the  signal,  and  anchoired  imme» 
diatdy. 

No  great  while  elapsed,  however, 
before  we  became  satisfied  that  eveiy 
thing  had  been  done  fbr  the  best.  As 
aoon  as  he  had  got  his  fleet  well  about 
him,  the  Admind  began  to  hold  a  ear* 
respondence  with  the  other  shina  of 
war,  whidi,  as  we  chanced  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  signal-bode,  we  men 
enabled  to  decipher.  Bach  yeasel  was 
required  to  send  in  a  return  of  the 
number  of  seamen,  independentW  ef 
marines,  which  it  could  afford  to  bud 
with  small  arms ;  and  it  waa  fattibcr 
ordered,  that  no  time  should  be  lo«t  in 
drilling  them  to  the  use  of  their  vrea* 
pon.  lliere  was  something  esoeedii^ 
ly  Peering  in  such  a  commuiiiimrina. 
Not  only  were  we  quite  satisfied  that 
Jack,  however  awkward  he  m^t  be 
upon  parade,  would  prove,  in  die 
hour  of  a  trial,  a  moat  efficaent  aBy  ; 
but  we  concluded,  from  the  anxie^ 
displayed  to  increase  the  land  fives 
to  the  utmost,  that  some  momentous 
scheme  was  in  agitation.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  aooordingfly  ^ent  in  ht 
better  humour  than  had  markfed  the 
passage  of  some  days  preceding,  and 
we  retired  to  rest,  in  ttie  f*3l\  expee* 
tation,  that  to-morrow,  or  at  fariMst, 
the  next  day,  would  see  ua  once  mere 
employed  in  the  field. 

Our  hopes  in  this  reqpeot  soffisicd 
no  diminution,  when,  on  asoendiiig 
the  deck  on  the  following  moraiB^ 
we  found  that  the  fleet  waa  a^n  un- 
der weigh,  and  moving  towards  the 
Fdtomac.  The  last  eireumataiioe,  in* 
deed,  did  puszle  us  a  little.  What 
could  be  done  there?  Alexandria  had 
been  already  visited  by  Gaptain  Gei^ 
don;  n(v  was  there  any  other  j^aee 
of  note  along  its  oonise.  Nevertfiaesi^ 
we  took  it  for  granted,  that  there  mvst 
be  some  otjectin  view,  and,  provided 
only  thcgr  mw  fit  to  bring  ua  into  piaT> 
we  cared  but  little  iriiither  the  betas 
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«f  the expedilkniilMmld lead na.  Inall 
^^  howerer^  we  were  doomed  i# 
cndme  tlie  miaerj  of  hope  deferred. 
H^^ing  stemmed  the  ennrent  during 
the  whole  of  that  day,  and  till  dttBfe 
en  the  day  following^  the  fleet  once 
more  cast  anchor;  and  we,  as  a  matter 
4if  eoinse,  felt  onelTes  onoe  more 
snahle  to  guess  for  what  porpose  these 
i^qieated  delays  were  pennitted. 

I  well  recollect)  that  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  September,  the  Poto- 
mac was  visited  by  one  of  those  sab- 
lirae  thunder  storms,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  as  occurring  so  fie- 
mieiitly  in  this  hemisphere.    During 
the  whole  of  the  day,  there  had  been 
an  oppressiye  closeness  in  the  atmo* 
q^hcre;  and  as  the  sun  drew  towards 
lus  setting,  many  masses  of  douds  be« 
pn  to  rise  at  different  points  in  the 
horiaon.    These  sradually  increased 
in  quanti^  and  bUckneai,  till  at  last 
the  whole  race  of  the  sky  became  over« 
^iread  with  them*    Hie  thunder  uid 
hghtnin^  followed;  thunder,  which 
in  the  sttUness  of  night  made  the  far« 
off  Ibrests  re>-echo ;  and  lightning, 
whkh  at  eyery  flash  rendered  the  mi- 
nutest object  distinctly  visible,  both 
tiumighottt  the  fleet  and  on  the  shore. 
Nor  was  rain  l<mg  wanting;  it  came 
down,  aa  it  gencraJly  does  under  such 
eiremnatances,  in  torrents ;  and  as 
there  was  no  finding  siielter  against  it 
anywhere,  except  in  the  cabin,  I  was 
leniclatttly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
seat  which  I  had  taken  on  one  of  the 
guns  for  die  purpose  of  watching  the 
storm,  and  retire  oelow. 

An  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  oaw  us  again  under  weiini,  and 
.  atemming  the  current  at  a  slow  and 
migestic  rate;  but  our  progress  was 
very  limited.  The'Tonnant,  shooting 
a-liead,  pushed  on  by  herself ;  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  ships,  in  defiance 
of  as  fair  a  wind  as  ever  blew,  beat 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  odier.  What 
iraa  to  be  done,  we  could  not  surmise. 
That  a  landing  would  take  place  be- 
fae  kmg,  everything  about  us  testi- 
fied, but  whether  the  port  of  debarka- 
.  tion  had  as  yet  been  determined  npon, 
seemed  extremely  ^blematicsL  Thus 
was  it  with  us  dunng  the  whole  of  the, 
morning  ;  hour  after  nour  passed  away 
in  anxious  suspense ;  till  at  last,  when 
die  sun  wasagain  approaching  the  west, 
oQr  doubts  imd  anxiety  were  ^t  an 
end  lok    The  Tonnant,  of  which  we 
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htd  long  tost  sighl,  once  mate  made 
her-  appearance ;  all  her  canvass  was 
set,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  nume- 
rous fleet  of  small  cjin^,  each  of  which 
bore  an  English  ensign  at  its  mast- 
head, with  an  American  flag  under. 
The  vessels  thus  distincuisbed  were 
prizes ;  thev  soon  joined  us,  and  the 
whole  squadron  putting  about,  bote 
down  in  a  body  towards  the  bay«  Fi- 
nally, a  signal  wss  thrown  out  from 
the  Admiral's  ship,  which  directed  us 
to  steer  towards  tne  Fatapsoo  ;  and  it 
became  immediately  known,  among 
all  ranks,  that  the  capture  of  Balti- 
more would  be  attempted. 

Now  men's  minds  became  to  a 
certain  degree  tranquil ;  curiosity  was 
set  at  rest ;  and  it  remained  for  us  only 
to  make  such  preparations  as  each 
might  think  necessary  for  taking  the 
field.  Nor  were  we  tardy  in  anyming 
about  that  matter,  inasmuch  as  but  lit« 
tie  time  seemed  likely  to  be  granted 
for  the  purpose ;  for,  as  if  Heavoi  had 
^voured  our  designs,  the  fleet  scarce- 
ly reached  the  l»y,  when  the  wind, 
snifUng  a  few  points,  blew  directly 
towards  the  place  of  landing  ;  and  we 
stood  on  our  course  with  a  rapidity 
which  promised  to  bring  us,  within  a 
few  hours,  to  the  end  gST  our  voyage. 
This  was,  in  itself,  suffidrady  agree* 
able ;  but  there  were  other  drcumstan- 
eesattending  the  passage,  which  gave  to 
it  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
terest The  breeze  coming  upon  the 
larboard  side,  enabled  us  to  stand  in 
dose  to  the  shores  of  Maryland;  and 
seldom  have  I  kx^ed  upon  a  more 
striking  spectacle  than  these  shores 
presented. 
It  is  well  known  that  Maryland  hap- 

gens  to  be  one  of  the  most  thickly  in- 
abited  and  civilised  States  in  the 
Union.  Besides  its  two  great  cities  of 
Anapolis  and  Baltimore,  it  can  boast 
of  several  towns  and  villages  of  differ- 
ent sizes;  while  a  countless  number 
of  hamlets,  seats,  and  solitary  farm- 
houses, are  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion over  its  extent.  Of  these  very 
many,  with  Anapolis  among  the  nnm^ 
her,  have  been  planted  dose  to  the 
water's  edge ;  partly,  perhaps,  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  additional  salubrity  which 
the  sea-breezes  bring,  and  psrtly  be- 
cause the  situation  accorded  well  with 
the  leading  habits  of  the  people.  But 
there  were  other  erections,  besides 
towns  and  villages,  which  attracted  our 
attention.    Numerous  watch*  tourers^ 
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fohM,  signal  ttatkma,  and  filaoea  of 
arms,  oocapied  the  high  gnmndt; 
whflsty  nearer  the  beach^  guara  rooma 
for  the  aooommodation  of  cavalry  pa* 
trQla>  open  batteries  for  the  cover  of 
guns,  ^th  all  the  other  edifices  which 
a  people  ininided  are  apt  to  throw  up, 
extended,  in  a  regular  chain,  finom  one 
extremity  q£  the  State  to  the  other. 
Of  these  we  were  enabled,  by  kee^g 
close  in  shore,  to  obtain  a  distinct  new* 
We  saw  horsemen  mount  at  every 
station^  as  we  approached  it,  and  ^- 
lop  with  all  haste  towards  the  interior. 
Beacon  after  beacon  burst  into  a  blaie ; 
guns  were  fired  from  every  tower ; 
and  telegraphic  communication  car- 
ried on  without  intemuasion.  Then, 
andn,  as  we  drew  near  to  a  town  or 
^lage,  every  house  was  seen  to  pour 
forth  its  inhabitants;  while  carts,  wag« 

Kns,  and  carriages  of  all  descriptions 
stened  off,  loi^ed,  as  we  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive,  with  people  and  ef- 
fects. InAnapolis,  in  particular,  con- 
fusion and  alarm  appeared  to  prevaO 
to  an  extraordinary  excess.  Being  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  exposed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  insult,  its  in« 
mates  doubtless  anticipated  nothing 
else  ihan  a  hostile  visitation :  and  truly, 
if  to  destroy  a  neat,  dean  town,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  elegant  villas, 
had  been  our  object,  no  task  could  have 
been  more  easily  performed.  We 
passed  it  by,  however,  unharmed ;  not, 
perhaps,  quite  satisfied  that  so  fine  a 
prize  should  be  permitted  to  escape, 
but  hugging  ourselves  in  the  idea  that 
another,  and  no  less  valuable  one,  was 
befbreus. 

Whilst  the  transports  and  larger  ves- 
sels of  war  swept  up  the  Chesapeake 
in  a  body,  the  Sea- Horse  frigate,  with 
one  or  two  lighter  ships,  dashed  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  course  or  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  This  measure  waa 
resorted  to,  because,  though  the  Pa« 
tapsco  was  known  not  to  excel  in  depths 
it  was  deemed  highly  desirable  that 
some  part  of  the  navy  should,  at  all 
events,  co-operate  with  the  troops  in 
the  reduction  of  Baltimore.  Captain 
Gordon  was  accordin^y  directed,  not 
only  to  take  soundings  with  all  accu- 
racy, but  clapping  a  press  of  canvass 
upon  his  ship,  to  drive  her,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  obstruction,  through  the 
mud ;  and  to  break,  at  all  hazards, 
Bueh  booms,  or  other  impediments>  as 
might  be  laid  across  the  channel.  Tlmt 
gamut  ofiiccr  failed  not  to  execute  his 


orden  aa  far  as  it  waa  poastble  to  ober 
them.  He  actually  sunk  his  frigate  a 
keel  some  feet  in  the  dime,  and  tore 
through  banks,  by  whidi  the  nrogieas 
«f  almost  any  other  individual  would 
have  been  anreated,^-but  all  would 
not  do.  The  frigate  stuck  ikst  in  the 
end ;  and  it  waa  «nly  by  lightening 
her  of  her  roain-dedc  guns,  and  moat 
of  her  stores,  that  he  auoceeded  in 
brinffing  her  off. 

Tne  day  waa  drawing  ra|ndly  to  a 
-dose,  when  the  Sea-Horse,  which  lay 
at  anchor  off  a  aharp  prooKintory  a- 
head,  gave  notice  that  it  would  be  ne» 
oessary  for  us  to  bring  up.  We  obey- 
ed, and  came  to  our  mooringa  just 
where  the  Patapsco  falls  into  the  bay ; 
by  which,  indeed,  on  one  aide,  and  a 
sort  of  creek,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  on 
the  other,  the  promontory  in  question 
was  formed.  It  waa  a  beautiful  even- 
ing. The  sun  went  down  iii  aofteied 
miyesty,  tingine  the  whole  snrfhoe  of 
the  waters  with  his  departing  ^ory. 
The  wind,  falling  with  the  aea,  sunk 
into  a  perfect  cum ;  and  the  waves, 
which  had  never  been  boisteroua,  be- 
came gradually  more  and  more  quiet, 
till  the  Chesapeake  presented  at  last 
the  appearance  of  a  piadd  lake.  Hie 
reader  must,  doubtless,  be  aware,  that 
in  these  regions  the  night  is  but  of 
short  duration.  The  sun  left  us  to-night 
with  its  usual  abruptness,  but  its  hat 
feeble  rays  had  not  ^et  been  extin- 
guished, when  a  bright  full  moon 
arose.  By  her  light,  not  the  sihipping 
alone,  but  the  beadi,  the  green  Adds 
beyond  it,  and  the  hoary  forests  in  the 
back-ground,  beeame  again  distinctly 
visible.  Another  writer  has  spoken 
in  terms  of  rapture  of  the  efiect  of 
that  moonlight ;  nor  could  I  pursue 
the  subject  without  quoting  his  very 
words ;  but  this  I  must  aay,  that  at 
no  moment  in  my  life  have  I  felt  the 
influence  of  a  night-scene  more  fbrd- 
bly  than  I  fdt  it  then. 

But  no  great  while  waa  granted  for 
sudi  indulgences.  Orders  had  already 
been  issued  to  prepare  the  troops  mt 
immediate  diaembarkation,  and  these 
it  waa  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  exert 
himsdf  in  carrying  into  effect.  Like 
my  comrades,  I  accordingly  devoted 
^e  greater  portion  of  my  waking  boors 
to  the  inspection  of  arms,  the  arraiq^ 
ment  of  necessaries,  and  the  handug 
out  of  accoutrementa.  On  the  pteaent 
occasion,  as  the  distance  between  Bal- 
timore and  the  beach  could,  it  was 
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cakokted/ be  travened  in  twelre 
hoan,  the  men  were  not  encumbered, 
as  th^  had  been  encnmbered  dupnf 
the  inroad  upon  Washington,  with 
their  ftill  (jnaintity  of  baggage.  Three 
days'  provisions  were,  indera,  put  up 
in  their  hayersacks,  but  as  far  as  cloth- 
ing is  concerned,  a  knapsack,  contain- 
ing a  spare  sbirt,  with  a  blanket  strap- 
ped orer  it,  constitated  the  whole  load 
that  each' was  required  to  carry.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  burden  was 
increlnd:—8omeinconvenience  having 
been  formerly  experienced  in  bringing 
np  ammunition,  the  store  of  powder 
and  ball  committed  to  our  charge  was, 
on  the  present  occasion,  greater  than 
usoaL  A  soldier's  poudi,  as  any  mi- 
litary man  knows,  is  made  to  contain 
sixty  rounds  of  cartridges ;  to-night, 
twenty  additional  rounds,  caremlly' 
wrapped  up  in  stout  paper,  were  as- 
B%ned  to  each  of  the  privates. 
.  This  done,  all,  both  officers  and 
men,  addressed  themselves  to  repose. 
We  lay  down,  some  in  the  bed- places, 
others  upon  tiie  deck,  clothed  and  ao« 
ooutred  for  service ;  and  in*  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  might  have  been 
expected,  the  majority  were  fast  asleep  ; 
but  I  know  not  whence  it  came,  I 
could  not  follow  their  example.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  had  recourse  to  the 
expedients  customary  in  such  cases,— 
dosing  my  eyes,  and  counting  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
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sands.  Sleep  obatinaiely  reAued  io 
come  upon  me;  till  wearied  at  last  witii 
the  fnutless  effint,  I  rose  and  ascend- 
ed the  deck.  The  night  was  as  dear 
and  balmy  as  ever  ;  a  heavy  dew,  in- 
deed, fell,  but  its  moisture,  so  far 
from  being  disagreeable,  served  to  re- 
fresh both  living  and  dead  subfldanees, 
after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
except  the  ripple  of  the  water  against 
the  ship's  side,  the  cry  of  sentinds 
exdaimmg,  as  every  half  hour  came 
round,  "  All's  well  V  and  the  heavy 
breatldng  of  those  who  preferred  the 
cool  deck  to  the  suffixsating  atmosphere 
of  the  cabin.  It  was,  take  it  all  m  all, 
as  striking  a  night-scene  as  I  recollect 
at  any  time  to  have  witnessed.  What 
my  own  fbdings  were,  however,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  state.  That  I  looked, 
forward  to  the  morrow  without  some- 
thiuff  like  uneasiness,  it  would  be  tiie 
height  of  folly  to  affirm ;  no  num  can 
believe  himself  to  stand  on  the  brink, 
as  it  were,  of  eternity,  without  uneasi^ 
ness ;  vet  were  all  the  antidpations  of 
what  that  morrow might  bring  forth, 
inadequate  to  repress  a  consdousnes» 
of  exquisite  enjoyment,  to  which  the 
sights  and  sounds  about  me  gave  birth. 
I  walked  the  deck  for  some  hours  in 
a  state  bordering  upon  enthusiasm ; — 
nor  did  I  quit  it,  tOl  the  bells  of  the 
diffident  ships  striking  dght,  warned 
me  that  midnijght  was  paraed. 


Chapter  X 


Thb  moon  bad  set,  and  there  was 
no  light  in  the  sky,  except  that  which 
a  mmtitude  of  brilliant  stars  affbrded, 
when  a  general  stir  throughout  the 
fleet  gave  notice  that  the  moment  of 
diaembarkation  was  at  hand.  The 
soldiers,  rousing  from  their  sleep,  be- 
gan to  assemble  upon  the  decks  m  the 
order  in  which  it  nad  been  previously 
agreed  that  they  should  step  into  the 
boats  ;  the  seamen,  applying  sedulous- 
ly to  their  tasks,  hoisted  out  barges, 
launches,  gigs,  &c.  with  all  dispatch  ; 
whilst  the  few  stores  deemed  essential 
to  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
so  arranged,  as  to  be  traiispOTted  at 
once  from  the  shipping  to  the  beach. 
All,  however,  was  done  in  profound 
uloice.  No  conversation  passed  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  even  the  cries  of  the 
sailors  were  repressed ;  lest  bdng  over- 
heard bf  the  parties  which,  we  could 


not  doubt,  were  watching  us  from  the 
shore,  an  alarm  might  be  communica- 
ted, and  the  people  of  Baltimore  ap- 
prised of  their  danger. 

WhUst  these  thmgs  were  doing  in 
the  other  vessels,  a  light  gun-brig, 
which  had  weighed  anchor  for  the  pur- 
pose about  an  hour  before,  ran  in  witii 
the  tide ;  and  took  her  station,  broad- 
side on,  within  cable's  length  of  the 
beach.  There  she  lay  ready,  in  case 
of  need,  to  sweep  the  shore  with  her 
fire.  Every  gun  was  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  grape  and  cannon  shot. 
But  the  event  proved  that  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  landing  was  contemplated. 
The  leading  boat  touched  the  strand 
in  safety ;  the  soldiers  contained  in  it 
sprang  up  the  slope,  and  spreading 
themselves  at  extenaed  order  along  the 
ridge,  lay  down.  Others  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  in  half  ah  hour  after  the 
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finf  matenfldt  luid  b09i  Bade,  a  ikm- 
aand  men  were  in  line,  to  oorer  the 
arrival  of  their  oomndea.  All  thia 
look  i^aoe  befbre  the  firat  bhiah  of 
dawn  had  shown  itself  in  the  eastern 
horiaon.  Nor  waa  the  remainder  of 
the  army  tardy  in  reaching  ita  deati* 
nation.  Exernng  themeetVea  to  the 
utmoaty  our  gallant  tars,  without  any 
intermission  of  laboar  for  several  houra, 
mdled  baekwaida  and  forwards,  and 
by  aeTen  o'clock,  inftntry,  artillery, 
faagnge,  and  horses,  appeared  to  be  ul 
on  luiore. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  tranqNart 
in  which  I  waa  embarked  lay  Tery  near 
the  land,  by  which  means  our  division 
made  gpood  ita  debarkation  among  the 
firat ;  and  I  ahall  not  readilv  forget  the 
natore  of  the  scene  whien  was  thna 
broogfat  before  me.  When  we  gained 
the  uioie,  o^y  a  aingle  amall  boat, 
containing  about  twenty  soldiers,  had 
readied  it  We  leaped  from  the  bow, 
one  afUr  another,  and  collecting  dose 
to  the  water's  edge,  proeeededt  at  a 
ovick  pace,  to  ascend  a  sloping  sand^ 
oank ;  at  the  snmmit  of  which  we 
fofond  onr  oompaniona.  The  officer  in 
eommand  of  uiat  email  party  done 
stood  upright ;  the  men  were  flat  up* 
en  their  beUiea ;  but  at  our  suggestion 
they  rose,  and  adTandng  about  forty 
yards  farUier  inland,  we  all  lay  down 
again.  Let  the  reader  recollect,  that 
we  knew  nodiing  of  the  preparationa 
which  had  been  made  for  our  recep- 
tion :  for  aught  we  could  tdl,  a  whole 
army  might  be  in  position  within  a 
stone's  tmrow  of  our  ground ;  and  he 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  we 
hdd  our  very  breath,  in  anxious  ex* 
pectation  of  what  the  next  instant 
might  bring  forth.  Yet  was  the  ex- 
citation Tery  for  from  being  disagree- 
able. True,  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
anatain  the  first  shock  of  a  force  a  great 
deal  too  numeroua  to  be  long  opposed 
with  success ;  but  we  were  aware,  that 
auccour  would  not  be  slow  of  arriving; 
and  we  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
aa  to  the  find  issue.  Then  there  waa 
much  in  our  very  position  and  atti- 
tude in  the  highest  degree  imposing. 
You  could  tell  that  troopa  were  in 
line  beside  you,  only  by  an  occasiond 
ruatle  in  the  long  grass  among  which 
they  couched;  for  dl  kept  dose  to  the 
earth,  and  not  a  man  spoke,  even  in  a 
whisper,  to  his  nearest  neighbour. 

Aa  day  dawned,  however,  it  became 
abundantly  manifest  that  so  much 


eanlkmhad  beanq[qite  nnnocaiBiry  { 
not  a  living  creatwevraa  in  s^hft,  nor 
could  the'  smdleat  trace  that  even  a 
picquet  had  kept  guard  here,  be  ob- 
served. Before  US  lay  a  few  open  green 
fields,  measuring,  pcrhi^M,  aome  tinea 
hundred  yarda  aerosa,  and  theii  their 
oondition  iumidied  proof  enouf^  that 
neither  infontry  nor  cavalry  bad  tia* 
versed  them.  The  graaa  waved  in  the 
breeie,  undefiled  by  horses'  tread  ar 
human  tramp ;  no  tnck  of  foragerain* 
teraected  it ;  and  even  xopua  die  soad, 
which  ran  a  little  to  our  right,  the  dnat 
lay  wholly  undiaturbed.  In  thos 
fiidds  the  amy  acooidinglT  inutiiad. 
The  difikrent  regimenta  drew  «p  ao> 
cording  to  their  brigades ;  the  affietta 
took  their  atationa»  and  the  wevd  wai 

S'ven  to  advance.  The  foUovring  is 
le  order  in  which  the  cdnmii  nsoved; 
Mmor  Browne,  the  offiecr  Who  led 
the  advance  in  the  inroad  upon  Waih* 
ington,  having  been  severdy  vnnmded 
and  left  behind  at  Bladenabois,  Genoi 
rd  Boas  saw  fit  to  diasdve  the  littk 
oorpa  altogether.  Whether  thia  areas 
from  a  feding  that  there  waa  not.  In 
the  arm^,  another  man  capaMe  of 
gniiding  it  aright,  I  know  not.  All 
uiat  I  do  know  ia,  that  in  Browne  ha 
reposed  the  most  unbounded  eonfi* 
dence^-that  Browne  friHy  deaored 
that  oonfidence^-and  that  if  he  chan^ 
ged  his  plan  from  Iheapprdienaioii  that 
there  waa  no  fit  aucceaaar  to  him,  hia 
judgment  was  not  very  erroDeoos. 
When  I  say  that  this  advance  vraa  dia- 
adved,  I  mean  not  to  affirm,  that  the 
army  began  ita  march  irith  a  front 
entirdy  uncovered.-  Three  oompawifli 
were,  as  formerly,  pushed  forvrardj 
but  instead  of  forming  a  aeparate  di« 
vision,  placed  permanently  under  the 
command  of  a  distinct  leader,  they 
fell,  for  the  moment,  under  the  gnid« 
ance  of  the  officer  who  chanced  to  be 
senior  in  rank  among  those  attadbed 
to  them.  It  was  to  Siat  unfortunala 
arrangement,  irithont  doubt,  that  the 
country  owed  the  early  deaUl  of  our 
gallant  leader.  After  the  flvst  day's 
march  towarda  Washington,  Generd 
Ross  gave  himsdf  little  or  no  coaeen 
shout  the  advanced  guard;  he  saw 
that  the  individud  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  it,  understood  hia  basiMss 
perfectly ;  and  to  him  the  buaineai 
was  entirely  left  It  was  not  so  now. 
Ignorant  of  the  tdoits  of  those  on 
whose  sagacity  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  cdumn  so  mudi  depended,  the 
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Gtoeiii  eoaU  not  ke^  bdliad;  1m 
wottldy'  in  hk  own  peaon^  see  tlul 
things  were  going  on  as  he  wished  them 
io  go  on ;  and  he  fell  in  the  Tery  fint 
•kirmish. 

In  rear  of  the  three  companieSi 
Jearingy  howefer,  a  sufficient  interval 
between,  came  the  light  brigade,  now 
«iiider  the  command  of  M»or  Jones. 
Next  to  Uiat  corps  mored  a  brigade  of 
«eamen»  armed  with  muakets,  and 
•momiting  to  nearly  a  thousand  men ; 
then  followed  the  artillery>  of  which 
«ig^t  pccoB  six  guns,  ana  two  howit* 
mmm  were  in  the  field;  and  as'a  suffix 
cient  number  of  homes  to  drag  them 
Imd  boen  procured,  they  bid  fair  to 
piOTO  of  marked  ndlity  m  the  entqn* 
priao.  Immediately  upon  the  artillery 
came  the  second  brigade ;  and  imme- 
diately upon  ihe  second  brigade  came 
the  third.  Of  the  exact  number  of 
combatants  thus  brought  together,  I 
4san  hardly  yentore  to  wer  an  opinion. 
We  had  lost  at  Bladensbuig  about 
ftre  hundred  men  in  all ;  but  of  these 
many  were  already  so  far  conraleSoent 
na  to  take  the  field  again ;  and  our  re* 
infioroements  from  t£e  fleet  were  con* 
iiderahle.  Balancing  the  one  against 
ibe  other,  theretoe,  I  should  be  dis« 
posed  to  say,  that  aomewhere  about 
me  thousand,  or  five  thousand  five 
budred  men,  moved  firamthowater^s 
edge  this  morning. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  and 
mjadf,  on  this  present  occasion,  to 
Harm  pert  of  the  flank  patrol.  Having 
cleared  the  open  fields,  we  soon  ibund 
onnelves  in  a  country  resembling,  in 
nnany  reelects,  th^t  wnich  we  hadtra- 
vened  in  our  late  onerations ;  that  is 
to  aay,  thick  woods  hemmed  us  in  on 
every  aide,  and  the  spots  of  cultivated 
soil  were  few  and  of  small  compassL 
These  was,  however,  one  striking  dif- 
faenoe  to  be  observed.  Little  Jakes, 
or  rather  large  ponds,  abounded  here ; 
they  were  eqfualty  plentiful  on  both 
aidea  of  the  way ;  and  being  in  general 
deqp  enough  to  hinder  us  from  ford- 
ing, they,  for  the  most  part,  occaaiono 
ad  ua  no  little  trouble,  and  some  fii* 
tigoe,:  before  we  succeeded  in  passing 
them*  Small  streams,  likewise,  land* 
mg  in  the  heada  of  creeks,  more  than 
OBoa  interrupted  our  progresa.  In  a 
woid,  the  country  presented  a  thou- 
aaisd  defenaible  poata,  even  to  apeople 
■o  Httle  accustomed  as  we  were  to 
azamine  a  country  with  the  eye  of 
8QldifiB;9id  it  supriaed  us  not  alitn 
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tie  to  find,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  defend  it   ' 

We  had  continued  our  journey 
about  an  hour,  when  arriving  sodden* 
ly  at  a  space  of  open  ground,  three 
troopers,  dressed  in  dark-green  uni« 
forms,  were  discovered.  They  occu- 
pied the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminenos, 
and  appeared  to  be  anxiously  watching 
the  movement  of  the  column  along  the 
high  road.  Inatantly  the  word  was 
pused  to  be  attentive ;  and  instantly 
we  began  to  steal  round  the  height, 
keepii^  just  within  cover  of  the  wood^ 
for  the  purpose- of  surprising  than. 
But  scarlet  is  an  inconvenient  oolouv 
in  cases  where  concealment  happens 
io  be  desirable  ;— the  Americans  soon 
discovered  us ;  and  clapping  spurs  to 
their  horses,  galloped  on.  Concluding^ 
of  course,  that  they  must  be  well  ao^ 
quainted  with  the  difibrent  roada 
whidi  intersected  the  forest,  we  very 
naturally  gave  them,  up  as  lost,  and 
continued  our  journey,  with  the  oon« 
viction  in  our  minds  that  more  work 
would  be  cut  out  for  us,  ere  many 
hours  should  pass  by. 

Soon  after  this,  the  bug^  of  the 
army  sounded  a  halt,  and  we,  aa  wdl 
as  the  main  body,  prmied  to  obey 
it ;  but  just  as  we  had  fixed  upon  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  purpose,  a 
soldier  came  runmng  up  with  intdli« 
genoe  that  the  three  horsemen  were 
still  in  the  thicket,  about  musket-shot 
from  our  right.  Taking  vnth  me  a 
doaen  men,  I  instantly  plunged  into 
the  wood ;  and  here,  sure  enoi^,  they 
sat  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  their  horses  being  fSEwtened  by 
the  bridles  to  a  tree  hard  by.  My 
party  preserved  a  profound  silenoe> 
and  we  dosed  gradually  round  them  ; 
but  the  crashing  of  thebonghs  there  was 
no  stifling,  and  when  we  reached  the 
spot  they  were  gcme.  They  had  leaped 
into  a  canoe  on  me  first  alarm,  and  were 
now  paddling,  as  fost  as  they  coold^ 
to  the  opposite  shore.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  I  called  out  to  them  te 
surrender,  snd  by  way  of  enforcing  the 
summons,  commanded  the  whole  of 
my  people  to  level  their  pieces.  The 
spectacle  was  too  alarming  for  raw  r&« 
cmita,  so  they  held  up  a  white  hand- 
kerchief in  token  of  submission,  and 
pulled  back  again.  Immediately  on 
landing,  they  were,  as  may  be  suppo* 
sed,  disarmed,  and  then,  vnth  toeir 
three  beautifrd  chargers,  conducted  to 
head-iiaarten. 
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On  coming  on  .with  the  prisonersy 
we  found  the  army  halted  near  a  fann- 
hoaae,  around  which  were  aeveral  clear- 
ed fields^  weU  adapted,  in  case  of  need, 
for  a  rapid  military  formation.  The 
General  nimaelf,  attended  hy  Admiral 
Cockbum,  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  staff  by  the  way  side,  and  a  few 
orderlies  were  leaaing  their  horses 
iMckwaids  and  forwards.  Of  the  sol- 
diers, a  few  had  strayed  from  theur 
ranks ;  but  blue  jackets  might  be  seen 
in  ereij  direction,  pursuing  pigs,  fowls, 
and  otner  live  stock,  at  foU  speed,  and 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing at  the  singular  behaTiour  of  these 
men.  AU  die  threats,  orders,  and  en- 
treaties, of  their  officers  were  set  at 
defiance;  they  knew  nothing  about 
discipline  on  snore,  and  they  were  not 
now  going  to  learn  it*  At  last,  the 
very  endeavour  to  bring  them  bade 
was  abandoned,  and  they  continued 
to  amuse  Uiemselves,  as  well  as  us, 
till  the  column  again  began  to  move. 
Nor  did  any  one  appear  to  enjoy  the 
joke  more  than  General  Hoss.  He 
was  laughing  heartily,  as  were  the 
Admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  group, 
when  we  appeared ;  and  he  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  his  mirth,  even  though 
the  presence  of  the  prisoners  drew  his 
attention  to  other  graver  matters. 

Having  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
young  men,  as  to  the  duty  on  which 
they  had  been  themselves  employed, 
Gmeral  Ross  proceeded  to  catechise 
them  respecting  the  number  and  po- 
sition of  the  force  appointed  for  the 
defence  of  Baltimore.  Their  answers 
were  neither  very  distinct  nor  very 
satisfactory.  They  spoke  of  a  levy 
en  mofj^— hinted  that  every  male  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  enrolled-— 
and  calculated  the  strength  of  the 
whole,  including  tliree  thousand  regu- 
lars, at  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
cavalry,  they  ssid,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  volunteer  troops,  to  one  of 
which  they  had  themselves  belonged; 
and  most  of  it,  as  well  as  a  Luge  por- 
tion of  the  infantry,  had  met  us  in 
the  field  of  filadensburg.  In  artil- 
lery, again,  they  affirmed,  that  the 
strength  of  the  Americans  was  prodi- 
gious ;  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  were  in  battery ;  and  these 
being  manned  by  seamen  from  the 
fleet,  would,  they  observed  to  us,  do 
their  duty.  The  General  heard  all 
this  with  a  countenance  which  neyer 
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once  varied  in  its  expreasloii ;  and  then 
ordering  them  to  the  rear,  in  sj^te  of 
man^  ursent  entreaties  that  he  would 
dismiss  them  on  their  parole,  he  com- 
manded the  biigle  to  sound,  and  the 
troops  again  stood  to  their  arms. 

Whilst  the  column  was  making  rea- 
dy to  prosecute  its  more  orderiy  ad- 
vance, we  stoutly  plunged  once  moie 
into  the  thickets,  and  pressed  on.  For 
about  half  an  hour  we  proceeded  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  dxcam- 
stance  calculated  to  exdte  in  ua  a  mora 
than  usual  degree  of  alacrity.  Hiere 
were  the  same  obstacles  of  brake  and 
brier  to  overcome,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  the  same  impedimenta  of  ponds 
and  creeks  to  be  surmounted;  but 
still  no  enemy,  nor  any  trace  of  sa 
enemy,  could  be  descried.  At  length, 
however,  the  &oe  of  affidra  underwent 
a  change.  .A  few  figures  soddenly 
showed  themselves,  stoding  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  bush  to  bush  ;  they  be* 
came  more  and  more  numerona  as 
we  went  on ;  and,  finally,  we  hefadd 
about  four  or  five  hundured  rifijpmen 
scattered  through  the  wood,  and  pre* 
pared  to  dispute  with  us  our  farmer 
progress.  Nor  were  many  moments 
wasted  in  idly  gazing  at  each  other. 
Having  warned  the  column,  by  the 
sound  of  our  bugles,  that  an  enemy 
was  in  sight ;  we  roshed  forward,  and 
the  forest  echoed  again  to  the  report 
of  ours  and  the  Americans'  muskets. 

There  is  nothing  in  war  more  in- 
teresting, and,  if  it  be  conducted  with 
any  science,  more  entertaining,  than  a 
skirmish  in  the  bosom  of  a  de^  wood. 
The  cover  is  generally  so  abundant 
and  so  excellent  in  kmd,  that  fewer 
casualties  take  place,  than  one  uoae- 
customed  to  sucn  affidrs  might  expect ; 
whilst,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
encounter,  your  thoushts  are  ncfcr 
for  an  instant'  unemi£>yed,  nor  your 
body  for  an  inatant  at  rest.  When  ad- 
vancing, you  dart  from  tree  to  tree,  pass- 
ing with  the  rapidity  of  thoo^t  over 
the  space  between,  as  if  you  had  sin|^ 
out  one  or  two  individuala  among  the 
enemy,  to  overtake  whom  was  the 
great  object  of  your  wishes.  Then, 
again,  there  is  me  necessity  impoacd 
upcm  you>  of  watching  that  year  men 
keep  well  up ;  that  Uiey  are  cazef\d 
not  to  expoae  themselves  unnecfssa- 
rily ;  that  they  are  cod,  take  a  good 
and  deliberate  aim,  and  abstain  nam 
throwing  their  ire  away  for  no>mur« 
pose*  As  to  preserriDg  •  regnlar  line. 
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diat  k  iddmn  ttlenMed;  men  nnljr    iHieii  an  Aneiiotti  riiemiti  ifngled 
cany  into  the  fidd  ttie  nicetiei  of  the  htm  ont ;  he  fired^  and  the  hall^  trae 
parade-ground;  H  ifl  enough  if  you    to  its  madc^  piereed  his  side.    When 
aee,  that  when  the  right  is  hard  prew*  the  General  received  hu  death-wound, 
ed,  the  left  ehall  not  pnsh  too  far  a«  I  chanced  to  be  standing  at  no  great 
head  of  it ;  nor,  when  the  left  hangs  distance  from  him :  I  saw  that  he  was 
bttek,  that  tiiie  right  pass  it  by.  Above  struck,  for  the  reins  dropped  instantly 
all,  the  officer  must,  in  such  sitoa-  ^m  his  hand,  and  he  leaned  forward 
tions,  be  careful  to  show  his  men  a  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle;  and 
becoming  example.    He  ought  not,  though  I  would  not  sulSbr  myself  to 
indeed,  to  hurry  too  far  before  them,  imagine  that  there  was  any  danger, 
because  by  so  doing,  though  he  may  I  hastened  towards  him,  but  I  arrived 
lead  some  to  follow,  others  taking  ad«  too  late.    His  horse  making  a  mov&- 
vantage  of  the  license  which  his  blind  ment  forward  he  lost  his  seat,  and, 
impetuosity  grants,  may  keep  out  of  bat  for  the  intervention  of  his  aide- 
the  tfre  altogether ;  but  still  less  ought  de-carap's  arm,  must  have  fallen  to  the 
be  to  lag  behind.    He  is  the  best  di-i  ground.   As  it  was,  we  could  only  lay 
lector  of  a  skirmish,  who  moves  back-  Aim  at  length  upon  the  grass,  for  his 
vraids  and  forwards  among  his  troops;  hmbs  could  no  longer  perform  their 
€heera  and  animates  them  by  his  vosce  office— it  was  but  too  manifest  thkt 
and  gestures ;  scruples  not  to  expose  his  race  was  run. 
lunmelf  occasionally  more  than  may        No  language  can  convey  any  ade-> 
be  exactly  required,  and  appears  to  quate  idea  of  the  sensation  which  this 
treat  his  enemies  with  contempt.  The  melancholy  event  produced  in  the  hoi 
■pint  which  actuates  him  never  fails  soms  of  all  who  were  aware  of  it.    It 
to  arise  among  his  fbllowers,  and  when  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  a  ge- 
onee  men  despise  their  enemies,  they  neral,  young  in  command,  has  rarely 
seldom  fail  to  beat  them.  obtained  the  confidenoe  of  his  troops 
Our  skirmish  to-day  was  fbr  a  while  in  the  degree  in  which  General  Roes 
tolerably  hot,  and  extremely  anima-  had  obtained  it,  or  hdd  out  more  flat- 
ted.  The  Americans  outnumbered  us  tering  assurances,  that  he  would  con- 
beyond  calculation,  whilst,  as  indivi-  tinue  to  possess  and  to  deserve  it  to 
duals,  they  were  at  least  our  equals  the  last    As  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
in  Uie  skill  vrith  whidi  they  used  their  a  general  of  Mgade  in  Loard  Welling- 
weapon;  yet,  i¥om  the  very  commence-  ton's  army,  his  name  had  long  stoMl 
ment,  it  was  on  our  part  a  continual  high ;  and  the  brilliant  success  which 
advance,  on  theirs  a  continual  retreat,  attended  his  operations  against  Wash- 
We  drove  them  from  thicket  to  thick-  ington,  satisAed  his  own  soldiers,  at 
et,  and  tree  to  tree,  not,  indeed,  with  least,  that  his  fame  was  not  unroerit« 
any  heavy  loss,  for  they  were  no  less  ed.   It  has  been  said,  that  in  conduct* 
ex^peti  in  finding  shelter  than  in  ta-  ing  the  inroad  last  alluded  to,  he  exhi- 
king  aim  ;  but  occasionally  bringing  bited  more  of  hesitation  and  diffidence 
down  an  individual  as  he  was  running  in  himtelf  than  belongs  to  a  really 
from  one  cover  to  another.    Our  own  great  mind.    Perhaps  be  might  hesi- 
lofls,  again,  was  very  trifling.    Two  tatea  little;  perhaps  he  did  Iosq  an 
men  killed,  and  about  a  doxen  wound-  hour  or  two  in  considering,  whether, 
ed,  made  up  the  sum  of  our  casual-  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  it  would 
ties ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  assert-  he  advisable  to  march  upon  the  capi- 
ed,  that  everything  was  going  on  as  tal  'of  a  great  nation,  more  especially 
the  General  mmself  could  have  wish-  as  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  little  or 
ed.  But  unhappily  he  was  not  satisfied  uo  permanent  advantage  to  the  caused 
of  this.    The  firing  struck  him  as  be-  would  accrue  even  fiwm  success.  But 
ing  mote  heavy  and  more  continued  this  praise,  at  least,  has  never  heeu 
tihan  it  ought  to  be;  he  was  appre-  demedbim;  that  when  once  bis  mfA 
that  we  had  ihllen  into  some  eame  to  be  made  up,  no  man  ever  Hur- 


aerions  ambuscade,  and,  unwilling  to  sued  his  object  more  steadily,  orjrith 

trifle  with  the  safety  even  of  a  few  greater  vigour.    In  the  present  dutfse 

companies,  he  rode  forward  fbr  the  of  operations,  this  was  ooaspicn^jsly 

purpose  of  satisfying  himself  that  they  the  case.    He  was  in  the  act  of  ptsK* 

trere  safe.  How  bitterly  had  the  whofo  ing  on,  cautiously  indeed,  but  witVall 

^expeditiott  cause  to  hunent  that  step  f  ihe  eelsrity  of  ihe  school  in  which  be 

He  bad  scarcely  entered  the  wood,  bad  been  trained,  when^  thtoughilbe 
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abteiiM  off  a  few  able  lupporteny  h« 
was  led  to  throw  his  Talnabfe  life  away. 
Faaoe  to  hia  ashes.  A  farayer  and  b^ 
ter  man  the  British  army  never  pro- 
duced; nor  has  it  lost  an  officer  of 
brighter  promise  or  higgler  character* 
His  aide-4e-camp,  (Captain  WDoa^ 

£)  havinff  seen  the  general  laid  by 
road  side,  left  him  to  the  can  (n 


Admiral  Coddmnif  «i4  gdiped  hnek 
for  assistance.  For  myself,  my  dll^r 
called  me  elsewhere.  The  firing  stiU 
went  on  in  boat ;  it  was  kept  np  by 
my  own  men,  and  I  eonld  not  desot 
them ;  so  I  too  quitted  the  monmfiil 
{groups  and  once  more  plung^  into 
tioB. 


CuAPTEa  XL 


Whbn  I  orertodc  the  skirmishers, 
they  were  in  full  pursuit  of  the  Ame« 
ricans,  now  fiying  with  all  predpita* 
lion  before  them.  The  wood  was  ao- 
CQvdingly  emptied  in  a  trice ;  but  on 
raaching  its  skirts,  we  found  what  we 
had,  to  say  the  truth,  expected  to  find, 
that  the  riflemen  now  dislodged  wero 
nothing  more  than  the  outposts,  or 
rather  advanced  ccnrps,  of  a  regular 
army.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  a 
few  Qfea  fields,  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  were  drawn  up  in  line. 
Their  left  resting  upon  akke,  and  their 
right  extending  to  the  mouth  of  a 
CKtk,  their  centre  was  protected  by 
high  palings^  and  a  row  of  lofty  trees, 
whibt  all  before  them  was  exposed  and 
bare,  to  the  distance  of  nesrly  half  a 
mile.  Of  artillery,  they  appeared  to 
have  some  six  or  eight  pieces  in  the 
field.  These  were  arranged,  two  upon 
the  main  road,  wluch  fell  in  towards 
the  right  of  the  poeition,  three  some* 
what  farther  to  the  left,  and  the  re* 
mainder  singly,  and  at  different  inter« 
vab  between  the  corps  of  infantry. 
About  half  musket-shot  in  fiK>nt  of 
them,  was  a  farmhouse,  surrounded  by 
numerous  bams,  stables,  and  a  stack-- 
yard. Whedier  or  not  they  had  filled 
It  with  troops,  we  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining ;  but  it  occurred  to  Charl* 
ton  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
aeiae  it,  in  case  they  should  have  ne« 
l^lected  a  measure  to  them  of  so  much 
importsnce.  With  this  view,  we  lost 
no  time  in  rushing  on.  We  sprung 
over  the  paUng,  and  having  received 
two  dischaiges  of  grape  from  the  guna 
«ym  the  rosd,  reached  the  house  in 
quation,  with  the  loss  of  only  three 
men  The  enemy  had  not  occuoied 
it;  'Ve  took  possession  without  dc^y, 
MMlr^icing  sincerely  in  the  eiror 
of  #hich  they  had  been  guilty,  de- 
tesnined  that  no  efforts  should  on  our. 
psits  be  wanting  to  hinder  them  from 
rotfcing  it* 


Established  in  this  snufl  post, 

dant  leisure  waa  granted  for  obaervii^ 
as  well  the  dispositions  made  by  the 
enemy  to  receive  the  attack,  aa  ths 
advance  of  our  own  troops  to  make  it; 
and  a  most  animating  qiccracle  both 
the  one  and  the  other  pesented.  On 
the  side  of  the  Americana,  mounted 
officers  could  be  seen  riding  bacL> 
wards  and  forwards,  apparently  en« 
couraging  their  men  to  do  thdr  duty. 
Some  companies  moving  from  its  rssr, 
wheeled  up  into  the  line ;  othera  quit* 
ting  the  Ime,  fell  back  towards  the  re- 
serve. But  the  corps  which  attracted 
the  chief  share  of  our  attention,  con* 
sisted  of  the  identical  riflemen,  whom 
we  had  so  lately  driven  before  us  out 
of  the  wood.  They  continued  for  some 
time  to  drop  in,  by  sections  of  eight, 
six,  and  ten,  and  taking  post  in  rear 
of  ihe  line,  resumed,  as  they  best  could, 
something  like  order.  Ncv  were  other 
manifestations  of  a  resolution  to  ke^ 
their  ground  wanting.  Several  tum- 
brils and  ammunition  wagaooa  arri- 
ving, were  roeedily  emptied  of  their 
contents;  and  casks  of  cartridges,  ran- 
gldd  at  intervals  behind  the  men,  boie 
testimony  to  the  zesl  with  whldi  the 
store-keeper's  department  had  been 
attended  to.  Such  wss  the  ocmdition 
of  affidrs  on  the  right.  Away  towards 
the  left  again,  a  good  deal  of  marching 
and  counter-marching  went  on;  but 
whether  it  arose  from  some  mismanage- 
ment in  the  original  dimaition  of  me 
ferce,  I  cannot  tell.  It  struck  me, 
however,  as  being  highly  i^judiciona^ 
to  render  raw  troops  tnus  unsteady,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  wero  about 
to  come  under  firo;  and  I  confess  that 
I  did  not  augur  very  favourably  of  the 
determination  whicn,  on  that  flank  at 
least,  the  Americans  would  exhibit. 
Lsstly,  the  heads  of  two  columns  sp- 
pearins;  in  the  skirts  of  the  more  re- 
mote thicket  pointed  out  bow  the  re- 
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wene  wm  $MkmsA,  tndalmoit  toldof 
what  mnnben  it  contbted* 

How  different  was  the  proqiect  to 
whidi  a  g^oe  towards  our  rear  intto- 
dfioed  xu  I  We  had  taken  posseMion 
ef  the  tern- house  perhaps  ten  minntes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  tiie 
leading  divisions  of  oar  own  troops 
b^^  to  emei^  from  the  forest  As 
aoon,  however^  as  they  showed  them* 
aelTeSy  a  flank  movement  to  the  right 
was  made^  and  the  85th  Regiment^  in 
beautiAil  legukrity,  spread  itself  at 
^tended  order^  over  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  front.  The  seamen^  who  came 
next,  marehed  straight  forward  along 
the  road^  till  they  had  arrived  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  American  line, 
where  the;^  halted.  The  4di  Regi- 
ment  arriving  after  them,  wheded  oii, 
as  the  85th  had  done,  to  the  right ; 
hnt  instead  of  extending  itself,  filed 
sdoDg  in  oehnnn  of  half  companies,  by 
^  rear  of  the  light  troops,  till  it  was 
lost  to  farther  observation  in  a  grove. 
A  similar  movement  was  made  by  the 
44th,  and  a  battalimi  of  Marines,  who, 
forming  line  in  the  open  field,  stood  to 
sttppori  the  skiimisliers  ;  whilst  the 
81st,  taking  up  its  ground  on  the  road, 
cnoe  in  on  tl^  rear  of  the  column,  of 
Vfhieh  the  seamen  constituted  the 
llrtmt.  All  these  formations  were  exe* 
anted  with  ss  much  coolness  and  pre- 
eiaion  as  if  the  whole  had  beoi  nothing 
Biore  than  a  review ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  ns,  who  watched  it,  the  spectacle 
wsB  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 

la  the  meanwhile,  neither  the  Ame- 
rican artiUery  nor  our  own  remained 
idle.  The  head  of  the  column  no 
sooner  appeared,  than  the  enemy's 
|iieoes  wnich  commanded  the  road 
opened  upon  it,  and  though  the  range 
was  somewhat  long,  did  considerame 
cxecation.  To  chedc  this.  Captain 
Cannidiad,  by  whom  the  Britisli  ar« 
tfiSarv  was  commanded,  instantly  or- 
dered two  guns  and  a  howitaer  to  the 
frront,  and  pushing  them  forward  with« 
in  pohit-uank  distance  of  the  Ameri- 
eans,  soon  paid  them  back,  with  inte- 
rest, in  their  own  cofai.  Idonotknow 
Aat  I  ever  saw  shots  more  aeourately 
iSmywn.  At  the  first  discharge,  five 
American  gvnners  were  killed ;  at  the 
next,  one  of  the  pieces  was  dimbled  ; 
upon  which,  turning  iheir  attention 
to  the  infimtry,  our  artillery-men 
mowed  them  down  by  whole  sections. 
On  t^s  oeeaslon,  the  missile  princi- 
pally uasd  wa«  the  Shrapnel.  It  may/ 
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perhaps,  be  necessary  to  inlbnn  tiie 
unmifitaiy  reader,  that  die  Shrapnel  is 
a  hollow  g^be  of  iron,  the  cavity  in 
which  is  filled  up,  not  with  powder 
onbr,  but  with  a  quantity  of  muskeU 
balls.  It  is  dischamd  from  a  cannon 
exactly  as  a  round  &ot  is  diacharged  ; 
and  being  supplied  with  a  ftise,  more 
or  less  short,  according  to  the  distanee 
to  be  traversed,  it  bursts  just  in  front 
of  its  obiect,  and  throws  the  whole  of 
its  murderous  contents  forward.  To- 
day it  did  fearful  havock.  The  Ameri- 
cans durst  not  stand  before  it,  but 
shrunk  away  from  each  spot  where  a 
shell  had  fallen,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  deadly  in  the  very  soO. 

But  it  was  not  upon  the  road  alone 
that  a  smart  cannonading  was  kept 
up.  The  three  guns,  of  which  I  have 
auready  spoken  as  being  stationed  in 
the  fields  towards  the  Americans'  lefr, 
opened  upon  the  85th  regiment  ss  soon 
as  they  bad  taken  their  ground.  The 
soldiers,  however,  paid  Ettle  heed  to 
the  salutation.  Being  commanded  to 
lie  down,  they  did  so,  and  rested  for 
twenty  minutes  very  composedly,  in 
defiance  of  the  showers  of  bslls  that 
tdl  thick  and  fost  about  them. 

At  the  expiration  cXF  that  period, 
every  necessary  preparation  appearing 
to  l>e  complete.  Colonel  Brooke,  on 
whom  the  chief  command  had  devoL* 
ved,  was  seen  to  ride  along  the  rear  of 
the  line,  followed  bv  his  staff.  Haltii^ 
about  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  little 
group  turned  their  glasses,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  direction  of  the  ene* 
m/s  position,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied 
that  all  Shings  were  in  order,  they  be- 
Ran  to  disperse.  An  sid^de-camp  gal* 
loped  off  to  the  right,  Mr  Evans  new 
towards  the  left,  and  Uie  orderly  bugler 
sounding  the  charse,  the  whole  army 
sprung  into  its  raiucs.  The  spiriUstir- 
nng  notes  were  echoed  back  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  line  moved  forward* 

I  have  said  that  our  position  all  this 
while  was  among  a  number  of  houses 
and  corn-stalks,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  hostile  armies.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  animated,- 
or  more  imposing,  than  thespectade 
which  now  met  our  gaae.  The  lif  ht 
troops,  in  extended  order,  stretdunff 
from  one  thicket  to  another,  covered 
the  entire  open  space,  and  advanced, 
with  the  same  coolness,  and  in  the  same 
admirable  style,  as  if  they  had  been 
marching  upon  a  parade.  In  their 
rear,  thouc^  far  enough  removed  to 
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ba^  la  ft  gieai  meMur^  aecnffe  agiimt 
the  firs  oC  nnuBketry,  ouae  a  coufMct 
linoj  wlioBe  buAiness  it  was,  rather  to 
give  support  wherever  it  should  be 
needed,  than  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  battle.  On  the  road  again,  a 
denae  coluinD  of  blue-jacketa  preased 
forward,  with  the  alacrity  and  con^ 
tempt  of  danger,  which  so  eminently 
distmgruiah  the  British  sailor;  whilst 
abatooion,  likewiae  in  oolumn,  march- 
ed after  it,  ready  to  follow  up  with 
advantage  whatever  successea  the  ]Hi- 
vileged  undisciplined  valour  of  the 
aeamen  mi^ht  obtain. 

On  the  side  of  the  Americans,  again, 
all  was  stillness  and  expectation.  The 
corps  which  up  to  this  moment, 
had  been  continuallv  changing  their 
ground,  now  stood  last.  ^e  whole 
were  in  line,  and,  with  shouldered 
arms,  appeared  to  watch  the  nrogreaa 
of  their  enemies,  like  men  wno  were 
determined  net  to  be  beaten.  I  thought* 
indeed,  that  I  could  perceive  a  little 
wavering  at  one  particular  point.  It 
was  a  spot  towards  their  extreme  left, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  cannonade, 
had  received  more  than  its  due  pro- 
portion of  salutations;  but  whether 
I  was  correct  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  sav,  inasmuch  as  the  vi- 
sion became  almost  instantly  obscured 
by  columns  of  smoke.  The  Amerieans 
had  in  their  line  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  from  which  no  discharges  had 
as  yet  taken  place.  What  their  object 
was  in  keeping  them  so  long  idle,  I 
know  not;  perhaps  they  imagined, 
that  dieir  fire,  when  opened  unexpect* 
edly,  would  produce  a  double  effect,— ~ 
and,  on  that  account,  reserved  it  for 
the  attack.  Be  diis  aa  it  may,  our  in- 
fimtry  had  not  advanced  ten  paces, 
when  a  vollev  of  grape  was  poured 
upon  them  m>m  every  gun  in  the 
field;  and  the  plunging  of  balls  all 
along  the  grasa,  the  crashing  of  rails, 
trees,  and  other  objects  struck,  as  well 
as  not  a  few  prostrations  among  the 
soldiers  themselves,  gave  proof  that 
the  salutation  was  not  less  serious 
than  noisy* 

.  Aa  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  I  and 
my  immediate  fi>llowers  ranked  no- 
thing more  than  spectators  of  the  dis- 
positions and  movements  of  our  com- 
rades. Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cannon- 
ahot  passing  through  the  window  of 
the  house,  or  lodging  in  one  of  the 
stacks,  bore  tastimongr  that  the  enemy 
were  not  wholly  unmindful  of  in;  but 


we  wcM  already  aa  ftr  i»  9Anmmm 

that  to  push  on  tin  the  others  over- 
took us,  would  have  been  the  h^fl^i 
of  absurdity.  Now,  however,  we  be- 
gan to  feel,  that  a  state  of  quiesoeaoe 
waa  not  exactlv  that  which  became  ua. 
Having  waited  till  a  few  of  the  moat 
forward  of  the  skirmishers  b^;an  to 
seek  shelter  behind  our  farm-yard,  we 
likewise  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
dashing  from  our  lurking-place,  ptCM- 
ed  onwards. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  farm^ 
house  ran  a  high  railing,,  similar  la 
those  of  which  I  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  speak,  as  intersecting  almost 
every  field  or  open  spot  in  thisqoartsr 
of  America.    We  were  in  the  act  oC 

Springing  over  it,  when  the  enemy, 
irecting  against  us  a  couple  of  usn 
pounders,  awept  down  five  or  six  men 
out  of  the  company.    Amons  them 
there  was  one  poor  fellow,  inio  re- 
ceived from  that  fire  aa  horrible  a 
wound  as  I  recollect  at  any  period  to 
have  seen.  A  round  shot  strixing  him 
in  the  shoulder,  tore  away  the  whdb 
of  the  limb,  sad  left  hia  very  hu^ 
expoaed  to  the  view  of  the  by-atander* 
The  man  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite  with 
his  master,  hy  birth  a  pjpsr,  he  pea-. 
sessed  not  only  to  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  of  conviviality  and  good  hu* 
mour,  but  he  was  acknowk^j^  to  he 
by  far  the  moat  skilful  maker  of  fires, 
and  theref(»e  one  of  the  most  usefui 
individuals  in  the  r^ment.  No  rsiiiy 
however  heavy,  hindered  him  fraoa 
striking  a  ligbt,  and  from  a  light  eace 
atnick,  he  never  failed  to  produce  a 
blaze.    The  loss  of  such  a  personage 
could  not  but  be  deeply  and  univer- 
sally lamented.    It  may  not  be  amisB 
to  add  here,  that  in  ^ite  of  the  aeve- 
rity  of  his  wound,  the  poor  fellow  lin- 
gered many  days;  he  was  even  re- 
moved to  the  snip  before  he  died.— • 
Might  not  tbe  blowing  c«t  of  a  man's 
brains,  under  such  circumstances;,  be 
not  only  justifiable,  but  praisewcrUiy  ? 
Up  to  this  moment,  not  a  wo^ 
musket  had  been  djschaiiged  on  dtfaer 
side,  and  the  most  perfect  siloiee  pre* 
vailed  throughout  the  ranks  ^  both 
armies.    The  British  soldtaa  fisoved 
forward  with  their  aceustomedfiBaiieflBk 
BOSS,  and  the  Americans^  with  nvuch 
apparent  oodbess,  stood  to   receife 
them.     Now,  however,  when  little 
more  than  an  huitdred  paces  divided 
the  one  line  from  die  odber,  both  p8»4 
ties  made  ready  to  britig  natlera 
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«UciAdQf  t»  a  fomiiHi  Mnm^  Ite 
AnericBtn  wen  tlie  fint  to  tue  thnr 
•maUanDf.  Hsfing rait ilie  air  with 
a  Bhimt,  they  fbred  a  voUey^  b^gnn 
upon  Uie  liahty  asd  earricd  away  i»^ 
ffularly  to  tibe  extitoe  left ;  and  their 
badiDgagaJny  keptup  an  untntennitted 
diacharge,  which  Boon  in  a  great  de^:Fee 
aoBoeaied  them  from  our  obMrratiOQ. 
Nor  wore  we  backward  in  retumhig 
the  lalnile.  ▲  hearty  Britiah  cheer 
saTs  notice  of  our  wiuingoeea  to  meet 
ahem ;  and  firing  and  rnnnmffy  we  gra« 
dually  doaed  upon  them^  with  the  de« 
aign  of  bringing  the  bayonet  into  play. 
I  haidly  know  what  language  to 
employ  for  the  pnrpoae  of  conveymg 
to  uie  mind  of  a  reader  who  poaseaaea 
no  piaetieAl  aeqnaintanoe  with  the 
oabjeety  aomething  like  a  dear  idea  of 
m  hitde,  at  that  period  m  ita  progreaa 
at  which  we  hare  now  arrived.  Volley 
opon  volley  having  been  given,  we 
were  now  advanced  within  leae  than 
twenty  yarda  of  the  American  line ; 
yet  aoch  waa  the  denaeneaa  of  the 
aBBaoke,  that  it  waa  only  when  a  paaa^ 
isg  bieese  awept  awav  the  dond  for  a 
Bioinettty  that  either  force  became  vi« 
aihle  to  the  other.  It  waa  not,  there- 
foe,  at  men'a  peraona  that  the  fire  of 
cmr  addiera  waa  directed.  The  flaahea 
of  the  enemy'a  moaketa  alone  aerved 
aa  an  olrieet  to  aim  at,  aa,  without 
doubts  the  flaahea  of  oar  moaketa 
akne  guided  the  enemy.  Atkat,how« 
ever,  the  wind  anddenly  aprung  up. 
The  obacurity  in  which  both  partiea 
had  iMsen  enveloped  waa  deaied  away  ; 
and  there,  aure  enough^  atood  our  op« 
poBontfl^  not,  aa  they  had  atood  an 
nour  ago,  in  doae  and  compact  anray^ 
but  confoaed  by  the  inurderoua  fire  to 
wUch  they  had  been  expoaed.  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  haa  affirmed,  that  he 
never  witneaaed  anything  more  terrific 
than  the  fire  of  a  Britiah  line  of  in- 
fimtry.  The  Bx«empen>r  waa  perfectly 
oanoeet.  In  the  armiea  of  other  na^ 
tieiia,  particidarly  in  thoae  of  America, 
vuaBtj  markamen,  more  expert  aa  in* 
dbidanala,  may  be  found ;  but  we  mav 
aeaadi  the  world  over  bdSne  we  ahail 
diaeover  traopa,  wlks  aa  a  body,  take 
aim  with  tha  aame  oDolneaa,  reaerve 
their  fire  ao  well,  or,  aa  a  neoeaaary 
eonaequence,  pour  it  in  with  audi  tre- 
mendoua  efilsct  aa  our  own  aoldiera. 
Of  tiiiB  the  Americana  had  to-day  re- 
ceived the  meat  appallingproofa ;  num- 
bera  kr  dead  among  i&  feet  of  their 
aaoaraciee;  iiiimbeto omvo had retiied 


■HhaadorwMmdea;  and  thteewha 
atiM  kept  the  Add,  were  broken  andf 
oonfitaed.  One  ^ng  ahme  waa  te^ 
qvired  to  oomplete  the  rout.  Our  gal« 
unt  fellowa,  uttering  a  hearty  cheer, 
threw  in  their  last  volley,  and  then 
mahed  forward  with  the  bavonet ;  but 
a  diode,  which  the  flower  of  European 
armiea  had  never  been  able  to  with<^ 
atand,  ^e  Americana  ventured  not  to 
receive.  They  loat  in  a  moment  aJl 
order,  and  fled,  aa  every  man  he$t 
could/  from  the  fields 

There  waa  but  one  road  along  which 
horaeaor  carriagea  ooidd  move,  and  it 
became  crowded  to  exeeaa  in  a  mo« 
ment  Whilat  the  infuitry,  daahin^^ 
into  the  foreat,  thought  to  oonceu 
themaehrea  among  ita  maaea,  ihe  ca« 
valry,  of  which  a  few  aquadrona  had 
been  drawn  up  upon  their  right,  aeam« 
pared  ofi^by  the  main  road  ;  and  waa 
immediately  followed  by  guna,  tam« 
brila,  ammunition  waggona,  and  the 
whole  iimUm^/ of  the  army.  Toarreat 
the  progreaa  of  all,  or  aome  part  of 
that  force,  became  now  our  great  obi* 
ject  **  Hurrah  for  the  guna !"  waa  a 
word  of  command  firat  uttered  by  Co* 
lond  Brooke ;  it  waa  repeated,  with 
loud  laughter  and  tumultuoua  outcrieaj 
from  one  rank  to  another ;  and  deape- 
rate  and  unintermitting  were  the  dT- 
tota  which  we  made  to  overtake  and 
eut  off  auch  aa  were  hindmoat  But 
unhappily  the  abaence  of  even  the 
mounted  troopera  told  aordy  againat 
ua  to-day.  The  truth  of  it  ia,  the  Ame- 
rican ordnance,  drawn  by  fleet  horaea, 
readily  escaped.  And  out  of  the  whole 
party,  only  two  guna,  and  one  tumbril 
alone,  fell  into  our  handa.  Of  pri- 
aonera,  however,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  aecure  a  ftw.  llie  fourth 
regiment,  which  had  made  a  detour 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy'a 
left,  though  it  arrived  not  in  time  to 
take  much  ahare  in  the  action,  suo- 
ceeded  in  cutting  off  about  half  of  a 
battalion  from  the  high  road ;  and  diia 
body,  driven  back  upon  its  pursuera, 
aaved  itaelf  from  annihilation  by  lay- 
ing down  ita  arma. 

Thua  ended  the  aflkir  of  the  12th 
of  September,  after  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  pretty  aevere  flghting.  On 
our  part,  the  loas  auatained  could  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men  in  all :  on 
the  nart  of  the  Americana,  at  leaat 
double  that  number  had  fallen.  The 
dead,  indeed,  lay  in  dnatera  fiur  more 
frequent,  and  frr  more  numeimiay  than 
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iaaitbaB  I M  leift  diaoofwed  on  Um 
IU3d  of  Bladensbiug ;  and  as  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  lulled  and  wound* 
ed  in  an  anny  is  usually  as  fife  to  one» 
it  was  easy  to  collect  that  the  whole 
amount  of  persons  rendered  hors-de- 
combat,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able. Vet  there  was  not  amongst  ua 
one  man,  who  did  not  feel  that  the 
victory  had  been  purchased  at  a  terri- 
Ue  price, — ^it  had  cost  the  life  of  our 
General,  and  in  so  doing,  had  crippled 
all  our  resources. 

The  day  being  now  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  the  troops  somewhat  fa- 
tigued by  their  exertions,  our  new 
leader  determined  to  halt  for  that 
night  on  the  field  which  he  had  won. 
M^ith  this  view,  the  bugles  were  di-i 
xected  to  sound  the  recall ;  whilst  the 
Quarter-Master  General  proceeded  to 
^x  upon  a  proper  spot  for  the  bivouac, 
and  to  station  the  out-poets.  Nor  were 
the  medical  attendants  of  the  army 
unmindful  of  their  important  charae. 
There  chanced  to  be,  in  the  line  of  Uie 
late  operations,  two  houses  of  some 
size ;  these  were  of  course  occupied, 
and  the  smaller  and  more  incommo- 
dious being  selected  as  head-quarters, 
the  larger  and  better  was  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  wounded. 
Thithfa*,  all  who  had  not  been  alreadv 
dressed  upon  the  field  and  sent  back 
to  the  boats,  were  conveyed ;  nor  waa 
the  smallest  distinction  made  between 
the  Americans  and  the  English.  To 
say  the  truth,  however,  they  were  but 
indifferently  provided  for.  The  owners 
having  removed  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture out  of  the  house,  the  poor  sol- 
diers could  only  be  huddled  together 


on  the  flosn  off  tlM  JUImU 
meota;  and  as  our  medieBl 
were  few  in  number,  the  delay  in  pa.y« 
ing  attention  to  their  wounda  waa  m 
some  cases  very  great.  Yet£ew,eltlMar 
of  the  English  or  the  Americana,  oon* 
plained.  A  ^roan  or  a  shriek  would, 
mdeed,  oocaaionally  strike  upon  the 
ear  of  the  In^-stander;  and  e?cn  a 
quenilons  excfamatiop,  as  the  moving 
of  another's  leg  or  arm  happened  to 
bring  it  into  contact  with  some  nnfior* 
tunate  man's  broken  limb.  But  then 
were  no  murmurs ;  no  wbinings  be- 
cauaeone  or  other  waa  not  immediate* 
ly  looked  to.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
instances  were  not  rare  in  which  one 
wounded  man  would  entreat  the  sur- 
geon to  pass  him  by  ftr  the  present 
v)at  the  wound  of  another  more  »• 
riouslv  hurt  might  be  dressed  in  the 
first  (uaoe.  It  is  a  great  miatake  to 
imagme  that  war  rendera  men  neeea* 
sariiy  selfish.  In  such  <*ai«p«»gt  as 
that  of  the  French  in  Ruasia,  when 
sufiering  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height,  the  better  feelingis  of  hmnan 
nature  become^  without  dmibt,  entire* 
ly  blunted ;  but  in  ordinary  caaes»  the 
inquirer  w£il  find  as  much  of  real  ge- 
nerosity and  noble-mindedness  amoi^ 
soldiers  in  the  field,  aa  amoi^  any 
dass  of  human  aodety. 

The  troops  being  diedced,  not  with- 
out some  difficolty,  in  the  midat  of 
their  ardour,  the  different  repmcnls 
collected  round  their  eoUmn,  and 
formed  into  dose  column.  Fires  were 
then,  ss  usual^  lighted ;  and  then,  but 
a  short  space  removed  finom  the  bodies 
of  the  uain,  we  prepared  to  pass  the 
night. 
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As  there  still  remained  some  hours 
of  daylight,  my  friend  and  myself  ha* 
ring  partaken  of  such  sliffht  provi- 
sion as  our  commissary  could  furnish, 
amused  ourselves  by  wandering  over 
the  scene  of  the  late  contest,  and  exa- 
mining, at  our  leisure,  both  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  dispositions  made 
to  dislodge  them.  We  found  the  ene- 
my's position  not,  indeed,  so  com- 
manding, in  many  respects,  as  that 
which  tney  had  occupied  above  Bla- 
densburg,  but  sufficiently  so,  in  all 
eonsdence,  to  have  enabled  troojps  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  habituated 


to  danger,  to  keep  their  groond  te 
many  hours,  even  against  snpciisr 
numbers.  The  left  of  the  line,  in 
particular,  struck  ua  aa  beinff  raore 
strongly  poeted  than  ireqaenuy  fidb 
to  the  lot  of  small  armies.  Not  only 
was  the  lake  which  covered  it  perieeU 
ly  unfordable,  but  ita  banks,  sleep, 
predpitoua,  and  woody,  fnmidied  the 
very  best  spedes  of  cover  for  light 
troops,  by  the  use  of  which,  an  hun- 
dred resolute  men  might  have  dieck« 
ed  the  approach  of  a  whole  azmy  te 
half  a  day.  On  the  n^t»  again,  aB 
attempts  at  turning  were  rendered 
hopdiB0s>  by  the  intcrventiOB  of  the 
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hewl  of  •  titA,  Wlildl  in  tfaii  direc* 
tion  stretched  considerably  inland ; 
iHdkt  a  dose  and  tangled  tnicket,  in- 
teraected  here  and  there  by  nanow 
pathways,  absohitely  invited  the  Ame- 
zioan  general  to  posh  forward  a  corps, 
which,  making  a  circuit,  might  hare 
fidkn  upon  the  rear  of  our  army  at 
any  moment  most  oonrenient  for  dfem« 
flfttyes,  and  most  injurioos  to  ns.  Be« 
aides  all  which,  the  troops  themsdvea 
alood  at  the  summit  of  a  gentle  slope, 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  belt  of  oaks,  r^ 
niar  as  a  row  of  palisades ;  whilst 
uie  houses,'  now  converted  by  us  to 
the^  uses  detailed  above,  were^  from 
their  situation,  admirably  adapted  to 
eoYer  the  re-formation  of  almost  any 
part  of  the  line  which  might  by  acci« 
dent  have  been  broken*  But  all  these 
advantages  were  of  no  afvail.  There 
was  wanting  that,  without  which  any 
oUier  superiority  will  be  found  uae* 
less,  a  confidence  in  the  troops  them« 
aelves,  which  nothing,  except  repeated 
aaooesses,  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  waitee,  bestows. 

In  passing  from  one  extremity  of 
the  field  to  another,  it  unavoidably 
happened,  that  on  more  than  one  oc« 
easion  we  were  compelled  to  pick  our 
steps  among  the  dead ;  and  it  was  then 
diat  the  great  disparity  between  the 
loss  sustained  by  us,  and  that  on  the 
aide  of  the  enemy,  struck  us.  On  the 
main  road,  indeed^  the  number  of 
British  bodies  was  considerable;  the 
seamen  and  81st  regiment,  which  oc- 
cupied that  post,  had  been  exposed  to 
a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery,  and  had 
aofibred ;  but  in  olher  directions,  for 
one  body  clothed  in  a  scarlet  uniform, 
five  corpses  of  Blaughtered  re^blicans 
might  be  counted.  Nor  did  it  appear 
to  us  as  being  the  least  remarkable 
ftatore  in  the  case,  that  not  one  of  all 
the  slain  was  stripped.  They  had 
lain  already  some  hours  exposed,  vet 
such  was  the  paucity  of  our  camp-fol- 
lowers, or  th^  unsiulfulness  in  their 
vocation,  that  they  still  lay  as  they 
liadftllen. 

Having  in  this  manner  gratified  our 
cariosity,  we  returned  to  the  spot 
which  we  had  previously  selected  as 
a  convenient  one  for  passing  the  night. 
li  was  a  bare  green  mound,  apart 
fipom  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  snel- 
tered  by  the  branches  of  three  spread* 
ing  trees  which  surmounted  it.  There 
we  found  our  fire  brightly  blazing,  a 
little  straw  got  together^  and  a  supper  ^ 
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d  boiled  goose  and  greens  rea^to  be 
served  up.  The  reader  will  eaaiy  be- 
lieve, that  we  addressed  ourselves  tor 
the  last  with  a  satisfaction  bv  no 
means  the  less  lively,  that  we  baa  not 
anticipated  anything  of  the  kind.  Our 
servants,  it  appeared,  intent,  as  all  good 
servants  ought  to  be,  upon  their  mas- 
ters' comfort,  had  instituted  a  search 
in  every  direction  after  viands,  and,  in 
a  shed  near  the  hospital,  had  discoverw 
ed  a  flock  of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
geese.  Of  these  they  took  care  to 
aeenre  a  couple  before  any  other  indi« 
vidual  was  let  into  the  secret;  but 
the  birds  soon  betrayed  themselves-^ 
their  cackling  was  overheard  by  the 
surgeons'  attendants,  and  in  five  mi- 
nutes after  they  all  paid  the  debt  of 
nature.  Into  the  fate  of  the  birds, 
however,  we  cared  not  to  inquire ;  we 
were  pleased  with  our  own  share ;  and 
having  proved  this  in  the  inost  satis- 
factory of  all  manners,  we  drank  our 
grog  and  lay  down.  In  ten  minutes 
after  we  were  both  fast  asleep. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  mght,  our 
repose  continued  to  be  as  sound  and 
unbroken  as  we  could  possibly  desire. 
The  air  was  serene  and  mild;  and  die 
intervention  of  the  boughs  overbad, 
screened  uspretty  sucoesnully  from  the 
dews;  but  towards  midnight  we  were 
awakened  by  a  visitation,  to  guard* 
against  which,  even  the  dense  foliage  of 
our  bower  proved  wholly  insufficient. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  There  was  no 
thunder,  it  is  true ;  but  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  seemed  for  the  second 
time  to  be  broken  up,  so  tremendous 
was  the  rush  of  water  upon  our  lairsJ 
We  rose,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  in 
the  best  humour  possible;  yet  we  soon 
found  out  that  to  repine  would  be  use« 
less ;  so  drawing  our  cloaks  more  dose- 
ly  around  us,  we  crept  a  little  nearer 
to  the  fire,  and  sat  for  half  an  hour 
listening  to  the  storm.  By  and  by, 
however,  drowsiness  began  again  to 
exert  its  influence.  The  water  fell  as 
profluely  as  ever ;  our  garments  were 
not  proof  against  it;  we  were  tho« 
rougnly  saturated,  but  even  in  that 
state  sleep  was  precious.  We  heaped 
on  an  adaitional  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
laying  ourselves  as  dose  to  the  blase 
as  a  r^rd  to  our  personal  safety  would 
allow,  we  were  very  soon  as  ignorant 
of  pasnng  events,  as  we  had  been  be« 
fore  the  storm  awoke  us. 

If  any  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  condition  of  our  persons  when 
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tbe  makttf  aeigetot.  xmued  vm,  ibe 
niQ  most  DKve  oDDtinaed  to  fall,  mthm 
out  any  iotennisBion,  from  midnight 
i^p  to  the  moment  of  Uie  general  mua« 
tfit.  For  myself^  I  can  only  aver,  that 
I  got  up,  abtoltttelv  heavy  with  the 
load  of  moisture  which  hung  ahout 
me.  To  say  that  I  waa  wet  to  the 
don,  would  be  to  convey  a  very  feeble 
picture  of  my  predicament.  My  very 
akin  waa  perforated, — I  was  wet  to  the 
bones  and  marrow.  Yet  I  rose  in  the 
highest  posaible  spirits,  and  took  post 
beside  my  men,  every  one  of  whom 
was  as  completely  drenched  as  I,  and 
I  fiirmlv  believe,  u  merry  and  light- 
bearted. 

We  stood  In  column  upon  the  ground 
of  oar  encampment,  till  day-light  be» 

SD  to  appear ;  after  which  we  moved 
wn,  and  took  our  stations  on  the 
high  road,  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
There  we  found  the  other  corps  and 
brigades  assembling;  and  I  perfectly 
leo^Uect,  to  thia  moment,  the  degree 
<^  mirdi  which  was  excited  among  us 
aoldien^  when  our  gallant  allies,  the 
blue-jackets,  proceeded  to  take  up  their 
gBound.  Even  the  unmilitary  reader 
will  probably  understand,  that  when 
a  column  ft^rroa,  the  different  compa* 
aies  of  the  battalion  or  brigade  dmw 
mp,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  regular 
diatancea  from  each  other.  No.  men 
ever  act  this  technical  arrangement  so 
Qompleteljr  at  defiance,  as  the  sailors. 
To  tnem  It  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  perfect  indiffisrence  how  or 
where  thev  stood ;  whilst  their  garru- 
lity exceeded  all  conceivable  bounds, 
and  dbeir  laughter  made  the  verv  wooda 
xing.  Jadt  is  certainly  not  in  nis  ele« 
ment,  when  brought  to  act  with  a  re- 
gular hatd  force.  In  storming  a  bat- 
tcvy,  or  making  a  sudden  dash  for  any 
purpose,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effi- 
cient animal  you  could  employ;  but 
in  a  series  of  operations,  where  pa- 
tience no  less  than  courage,  and  re- 
guli^ty  no  leaa  than  daring,  are  re- 
quired, he  ia  certainly  not  the  being 
whom  we  would  select  as  most  effi- 
cient. He  had  done  hia  duty,  how- 
ever, in  the  affiur  of  yesterday,  and 
done  it  noblv ;  and  if  we  did  smile  a 
little  at  his  ignorance  of  tactics,  there 
w«s  not,  in  the  feeling  which  produ- 
ced it,  the  most  remote  assimilation  to 
disreqiect,  or  the  most  distant  dispo- 
sition to  deny  to  him  the  full  meea  of 
l^raiae  which  his  gallantry  had  already 


merited,  and,  vevaaecwan,  «o«ild 
merit  again. 

I  know  not  whence  it  came  aboa^ 
but  the  oompanjr  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached, had  ajgam  die  good  fortune  ti^ 
be  empbyed  as  a  flank  patraL  "Hie 
column  having  formed  in  marching 
order,  we,  who  stood  at  its  head,  were 
ordered  to  caat  off  our  blankets,  and 
daah  into  the  wooda;  and  we  had 
hardly  done  so,  when  a  bugle  from 
the  rear,  aoundhig  the  advance,  warn- 
ed us  to  go  on.  We  delated  not  one 
moment  in  obeying  the  signal.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  Imt  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  the  underwood,  and  long 
grass,  were  all  loaded  with  ^  water. 
These,  however,  were  drcumatanees 
which  we  never  dreamed  of  taking  in- 
to consideration, — we  pushed  on.  Wet 
enough  we  were  already,—- every  step 
that  we  took  made  us  more  so  ;  mr  the 
mas  reaching  to  our  middlea,  had  all 
ttie  influence  of  a  mire  equally  deep  ; 

Set  we  contrived  to  keep  our  aima 
ry,  and  doing  that,  we  cared  for  little 
besides.  A  brush  of  a  few  minutes 
put  our  blood  in  rapid  dreulation; 
no  leisure  was  granted,  in  whidi  it 
could  again  beoome  stagnant  ;^  and  it 
waa  speedily  apparent  enough,  Aat 
our  minds  would  receive  to  the  inllss 
much  employment  in  this  excnraioli 
as  our  bodies.  We  had  not  proceeded 
a  quarter  <^a  mile  before  we  ML  in 
with  about  twenty  armed  men.  They 
were  stragglers  from  yestenlav*8  bat- 
tle, and  submitted  immedialdy;  bnt 
they  informed  us  that  the  wn<de  of 
the  wood  was  filled  with  riflemen; 
and  that  our  progress,  if  we  made  any 

§  regress  at  all,  would  be  eflSacted  by 
int  cf  hard  fighting. 
It  will  be  readily  imasinQd,  that, 
with  such  a  prospect  before  us,  we 
pushed  on  eagerly  and  npidly,  but 
with  extreme  caution.  The  ftoe  of 
the  country  was  even  more  wild  dian 
any  wludi,  on  the  present  excursion 
at  least,  we  had  yet  passed.  l%e 
high  road  wound  for  many  miles 
throuffh  the  centre  of  a  dark  forest; 
and  me  course  of  the  flankera  wss 
rarely  indeed  diversified  with  any  other 
prospect,  besides  diat  of  an  apparently 
interminable  wilderneaa  of  trees.  At 
last,  however,  a  few  open  and  culti- 
vated spots  burst  upon  us.  Sweep- 
ing along,  at  the  distance  of  not  kin 
than  a  quarter  of  a  nule  from  the  co- 
lumn, tne  section  whidb^I  oonnMnd- 
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ed  airifed  raddeiily  tt  a  hamlet,  oom* 
pletdy  embosomed  in  the  woods,  and 
to  all  appearance  cat  off  from  inter- 
eouTse  with  every  ^rther  part  of  the 
worid.  It  consisted,  aa  far  as  my  me- 
mory may  be  trusted,  of  five  houses, 
each  of  which  stood  about  a  stone's 
throw  apart  from  the  rest,  and  was 
sornmnoed  by  a  little  enclosure,  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and 
even  of  beauty.  But  Uie  circumstance 
vrhich  delighted  us  most  of  all,  was 
to  find,  that  not  one  cottage  out  of  the 
whole  duster  was  deserted  by  its  in- 
halntants.  There  they  were,  males 
«and  fiemales,  young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children ;  and  they  ecra- 
pled  not  to  assure  us,  that  our  own 
pndamations  had  kept  them  there, 
Decause  they  bdieved  that  British  sol- 
diers were  incapable  of  vidathig  their 
promises.  I  need  scarcdy  add,  that 
DDth  their  persona  and  pioperty  were 
txeated  with  the  same  respect  as  would 
have  been  shown  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  Eng- 
liah  vilUge.  The  milk,  bread,  cheese, 
and  whisky,  which  they  were  good 
eiHHi^  to  ofi^,  we,  of  course,  made 
no  scrunle  to  accept)  but  not  one 
among  mem  had  occasion  to  oomphdn 
of  a  solitary  act  of  violence  committed. 
Oar  stay  among  them,  indeed,  exceed- 
ed not  five  minutes ;  and  we  left  them 
aa  we  found  them. 

We  had  quitted  the  village  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  pushing  my 
way  through  the  middle  of  a  copse 
more  than  ordinaril^f  dose,  I  suddenly 
fannd  myself  opposite  to  two  Amen- 
can  soMuTs.  I  was  alone  ;  that  is  to 
aay,  my  men,  though  foUowing  the 
aame  track,  had  diverged  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  thicket,  whilst  I  forced 
myadf,  with  some  difficulty,  through 
its  centre.  Whether  I  fdt  in  any  aem 
see  alarmed  by  the  vision,  is  a  pro- 
blem whidi,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
I-cannot'undertake  to  sohe;  all  that 
I  icmember  is,  that,  holding  a  cocked 
j^stolin  my  hand^  I  ran  towards  them, 
and  commanded  them,on  pain  of  death, 
tp  aunender.  When  I  first  caught, 
ai^t  of  them,  the  one  was  lying  at 
length  upon  the  grass,— ^e  other,  in 
a-kneding  position,  was  hanging  over 
him ;  but  the  latfer,  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
aervel  my  approach,  sprung  upon  hia 
feet,  and  levelling  a  short  nfie  at  me, 
dentanded  a  parley.  I  could  not,  un- 
der such  drcumatances,  grant  his  re» 
queat,  but  rushing  forward,  knocked 
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up  the  muaale'of  the  pieoe^  which  he, 
not  through  any  deficiency  in  courage^ 
dearly  enough,  but  from  motives  of 
proper  prudence,  abstained  from  dia« 
charging;  and  then  required  that 
both  he  and  his  companion,  who  still' 
remained  motionless,  should  regard 
themselves  as  prisonen  of  war.  Tha 
reader  will  guess  my  surprise  when  I 
behdd  the  individual  to  whom  I  was 
addressing  myself,  bunt  into  tears. 
"  Do  with  me,"  said  he,  '*  what  you 
will;  my  life  is  of  litde  value;  you 
may  take  it  now,  if  you  choose ;  but  I 
beseech  you,  by  all  tne  ties  of  kindred, 
if  such  you  acknowledge,  have  mercf 
upon  my  father.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  yesterday ;  I  bore  him  so 
£u>  on  my  back,  but  my  strength  fail- 
ed me,  uid  I  could  bear  him  no  far* 
ther."  I  was  much  af^ted  by  thia 
appeal;  and  stooping  down,  looked 
anxiously  to  ascertain  in  what  pHght 
the  wounded  man  lay.  He  was  per« 
&ctly  motionless.  Not  a  musde  qui«* 
veied,— not  a  breath  heaved  his  diest ; 
he  was  dead ;  and  the  state  of  his  skin^ 
which  was  warm  and  dammy,  indica- 
ted, that  life  must  have  gone  out  only 
a  few  minutes  ago.  ^'  Mv  poor  fcdU 
low,"  said  I, ''  your  piety  nas,  I  fear, 
been  of  little  avail;  but  (xod  forbid 
that  I  should  do  injury  dthef  to  a  fr^ 
ther  or  a  son  under  such  circumstan« 
oes.  There  is  but  one  duty  now  which 
you  can  perform ;  go  and  perform  it" 
So  saying,  I  dashed  on,  leaving  the 
youth,  (for  a  mere  youth  he  was,)  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  with  the  corpse*  of 
Lis  narent  what  he  chose. 

I  nave  no  recollection  that  any  other 
adventure  worthy  of  record  befell  us 
during  the  remainder  of  our  march. 
We  nassed,  indeed,  one  or  two  houses, 
in  audition  to  those  alreadv  mention- 
ed, and  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
were  all  inhabited  by  German  emi* 
grants;  but  nothinjg  occurred,  diher 
there  or  dsewhere,  calculated  to  ex- 
dte  an  interest  at  die  time^  or  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  memory.  To* 
wards  four  or  five  o'dock  in  the  aftenw 
noon,  however,  the  fBce  of  affluTs  un* 
derwent  a  dumge.  We  dien  began 
to  percdve,  by  a  thousand  palpable 
signs,  that  we  were  drawing  near  to 
the  outskirts  of  a  large  dty;  at  all 
events,  that  we  were  approaching  a 
more  populous  district  than  any  which 
We  had  yet  passed.  The  woods  sud- 
denly ceasing,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  open  com  fidds,  and 
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wtXi-'deutdmetAnn;  hedgnowitiid 
long  lines  of  Piling  impedd  our  vro«. 
gress;  and  uurm-tumsesy  with  Uieir 
Strns,  BteadingB,  stack-varda,  and 
othflr  offices,  met  xu  at  almost  every 
atepi  There  was  no  room  for  doubt, 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the 
aspect  of  external  nature ;  Baltimore 
ODuld  not  be  £ir  off, — indeed  we  had 
not  proceeded  above  half  a  mile 
throi^h  this  district^  when  our  guides, 
pointing  to  a  range  of  hills  immedi- 
ately in  our  front,  informed  us,  that 
behind  them  lay  the  city  devoted  by 
ua  to  destruction.  A  moment's  surrey 
of  these  hills  sffved,  however,  to  con- 
vince us  that  something  more  than  a 
nere  continuance  of  our  march  would 
be  reauired  tomake  the  prise  our  own. 
The  neights  in  question  were  occu* 
pled  by  an  army  of  Americans ;  and 
andi  were  their  numbers,  as  well  as 
the  fbrmidaUe  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tians  which  they  had  msde  for  our  re« 
oeptiott,  that  the  least  skilful  amongst 
us  h»»me  instantly  aware,  that  some 
hard  fighting,  aa  well  as  judicious 
management,  must  be  displaved,  be« 
fee  we  could  hope  to  force  this  posi* 
tiim. 

Vew  of  my  lesders  can  he  ignorant 
that  Baltimore,  a  dtv  containing  about 
liMty  diDusand  inhaoitanta,  stands  up- 
on both  banks  of  the  Patapsoo,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  point  where 
that  river  frJls  into  the  Ches^eake. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream^ 
that  by  whidi  we  now  approached, 
it  is  ^rdled  in  by  a  range  of  hilb^ 
which,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  aweeps  round  almost  in  a  circle 
about  the  town.  To  such,  thenefore, 
aa  advance  upon  it  in  this  direction,  it 
is  accordingly  quite  invisible,  till  they 
gpdn  the  summit  of  the  heights ;  and 
aa  we  were  not  permitted  to  attain 
that  eminence,  it  continued  tons  in« 
visible  to  the  last  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  of  course  imposaible 
for  me  to  attempt  any  description  of 
its  streets,  squares,  or  public  buOd- 
ings;  all  of  which  are,  I  doubt  not, 
worthy  of  the  most  minute  delineation 
which  the  pen  of  a  finished  travqUer 
could  draw  out;  but  I  can  say  some* 
thing  of  the  defences,  by  means  of 
which  this  greatest  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  Chesapeske  was  protected;  and 
as  an  account  of  these  may  prove  not 
uninteresting  to  my  readers,  I  prooeed 
to  give  it. 
.  The  appmA  to  Baltimore  by  wa« 


ter,  is  defended  by  tm  flvti,  one  on 
eadi  side  of  the  nver.  The  fort  osi. 
the  right  bank,  which  mounts  some 
twenty  guns,  formed,  on. the  present' 
occasion,  the  extreme  left  of  the  ene« 
my's  position,  which  extended  aloiig 
the  fsce  of  the  hiUs,  directly  acrosa 
the  road,  and  ended  at  a  redoobt, 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose,  juat  where 
the  hills  bend  back  upon  the  town. 
In  the  centre,  between  these  two  co- 
vering redoubts,  batteries,  breast- 
works, JlecheMy  and  traverses  vrcre 
thrown  un ;  where  time  had  not  been 
granted  tor  this,  deep  ditches  were 
dug — and  stakes  and  palisadoes  oon- 

ened  the  entrenchments,  which  mud 
nks  and  jparapets  had  begim.    In 
the  range  of  these  works  were  moant- 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieeea  of 
ordnance,  many  of  them  twenty-four 
and  thir^-two  pounders,  andaD  were 
manned  oy  the  choioest  seamen  firom 
the  fleet.  To  support  this  powerful  ar- 
tillery, some  twenty  thousand  infimtry 
were  under  arms ;  and  of  these  the 
greater  numbers  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  militiamen;  but  aa  far  as 
we  could  learn,  there  were  full  five 
thousand  troops  of  the  line  who  had 
been  called  in,  but  had  arrived  too 
late,  for  the  defence  of  the  caniteL 
Of  cavalry,  I  never  happened  to  near 
what  force  waa  before  us.    Without 
doubt,  the  squadrons  whidi  showed 
themselves  at  Bladenabnig  were  here, 
and  perhaps  they  were  reinforced  Jby 
some  local  troops ;  but  I  will  not  ven- 
ture a  ooigecture  as  to  their  number, 
because  I  possess  no  ground  upon 
wbidi  to  foune  it.    I  do  not  thmfc, 
however,  that  I  shall  err  gready  from 
the  truth,  if  I  conclude  that  two^and- 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  upwards 
of  a  hundred  heavy  cannon,  now  stood 
in  a  position  naturally  strong,  and  i«n« 
dered  doubly  so  by  entrencSmcsts,  to 
oppose  the  efibrts  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry, with  eight  pieces  of  lia^t  aiw 
tillery.  The  odoa  were  unqaestionably 
tremendous;  yet  sure  I  am  that  I 
speak  the  soitmients  of  the  whole  aru 
my,  when  I  aver  that  the  order  to  hal^ 
and  take  up  ground  for  the  night* 
which  was  issued  almost  aa  soon  as 
the  enemy  became  visible,  waa  rteAm 
ved  with  one  feelings  and  one  feding 
only,  that  of  bitter,  I  had  almost  ssil 
indignant  rtt;ret. 

The  msrca  of  the  column  thia  day 
had  been  more  dehberate  than  iianal. 
The  enemyj  by  felliqg  trees  acvoas  tfao 
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ttMd  at  varfoiis  polbts^  had  confrryaif 
to  render  ttie  progresli  of  the  artillery 
somewhat  difficult ;  and  hence^  thougn 
we  h^n  oar  joamey  as  early  as  se- 
▼en  o  clock  in  the  rooming,  it  was 
fotind^  at  five  in  the  afternoon^  that 
little  more  than  ten  or  twelve  mfles 
had  heen  compassed.  To  us,  however, 
who  had  forced  our  way  through  hrake 
and  brier,  diverging,  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  from  Uie  straight  diree- 
ikm,  the  march  appeared  sufficiently 
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long;  and  seeing  that  we  wferc  i*ot 
about  to  be  led  into  action,  no  man 
regretted  the  order  whidh  consigned 
him  to  repose.  But  in  tfce  rest  which 
was  granted  to  our  comrades,  Charlton 
and  I  took  no  part  It  sgain  fell  to 
our  lot  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  piquet ! 
and  hence,  we  had  no  sooner  rejoin^ 
the  main  body  with  our  followers, 
than  we  were  directed  to  move  off  to^^ 
wards  the  right,  where  our  station  fbr 
the  night  was  assigned  us. 


THE  8HEFHEBD  S  CALEVDAB.— BY  THE  ETTBICX  SHEFHEBP. 

OXBAlft  ANB  APPABITIOMS* 

Containing  George  Dobsons  Expedition  to  ffell^  and  ike  Souters  of  Selkirk. 

These  is  n»  phenomenon  in  nature  cise  moment  when  it  la  dissolved^  bvt 

leasunderstood,  and  about  which  grea^  on  this  Amscionsneaa  is  altogether  si^ 

4r  nonsense  is  written,  than  dream*  lent,  and  idl  is  darkness  and  mys* 

ing.    It  is  a  strange  thing.    For  niy  iery ;  for  the  origin,  the  manner  of 

part,  I  do  not  understand  it,  nor  have  continuance,  and  the  time  and  mode 

I  any  desire  to  do  so ;  and  I  firmly  of  breaking  up  of  the  onion  between 

believe  that  no  phikMopher  that  ever  aoul  and  Mdy,  are  in  reality  nndia* 

"wrote  knows  a  particle  more  about  it  eoverable  by  our  natnral  facnltiep    aw 

than  I  do,  however  elaborate  and  sub-  not  patent^  beyond  the  possibility  of 

tie  the  theories  he  may  advance  con*  mistake :  but  wboaocver  can  read  hii 

coming  it.    He  knows  not  even  what  Bible^and  solve  a  dream,  can  do  ^ither^ 

aleep  is,  nor  can  he  define  its  nature^  without  being  subjected  to  any  mate* 

«o  as  tl»t  aay  common  mind  can  com«  rial  error. 

fnebend  him ;  and  how  can  he  define        It  is  on  ibis  ground  that  I  like  to 

^hat  ethereal  part  of  it,  wherein  the  contemplate,  not  the  dieory  of  dreama^ 

oonl  hdds  intercourse  with  the  exter-  but  the  dreams  themselves ;  because 

nal  wofld?— how,  in  that  state  of  ab-  tiiey  prove  to  the  unlettered  and  cen^ 

•aitraction,  some  ideas  force  themseivea  tenqplatiye  mind,  in  a  very  forcible 

upon  ui,  in  spite  of  all  our  efibrts  to  manner,  a  distinct  existence  af  tlia 

get  rid  of  them ;  while  others,  which  soul,  and  its  lively  and  rapid  intelll<^ 

we  have  resolved  to  bear  about  with  genoe  with  external  nature,  as  well 

118  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  neliise  as  with  a  world  of  spirits  with  which 

va  ueir  fellowahip,  even  at  periods  it  has  no  acquaintance,  when  the  body 

vriien  we  most  require  their  aid  ?  is  Ijing  dormant,  and  the  same  Id  it 

No,  no ;  the  philosopher  knows  no«  as  if  sleeping  in  death, 
t&ing  about  either ;  and  if  he  says  he       I  account  nothing  of  any  dream  that 

does,  I  entreat  you  not  to  believe  him.  relates  to  the  actions  of  the  day ;  die 

He  does  not  know  what  mind  is ;  even  person  is  not  then  sound  asleep ;  these 

hie  own  mind,  to  which  one  would  is  no  division  between  matter  aad 

tliink  lie  has  tiie  most  direct  access;  mindy  but  they  are  mingled  toother 

4n  leas  can  he  estimate  the  operations  in  a  sort  of  chaoa— what  a  rnner 

and  powers  of  that  of  any  other  ii^-  would  call  compost— fermenting  jand 

•taUigent  being.    He  does  not  even  disturbing  one  anodicr.    I  find,  that 

imow,  with  all  hia  subtlety,  whether  in  all  these  sort  oi  dreams,  every  cdU 

it  be  a  power  distinct  from  his  body,  ing  and  occnpatum  of  men  have  their 

or  essentially  the  same,  and  only  inei-  own,  rekting  in  some  degree  to  their 

dentally  and  temporarily  endowed  with  business ;  and  in  the  country,  at  leas^ 

•Afferent  qualities.  He  sets  himself  to  their  imports  are  generally  understood. 

discover  at  what  period  of  his  exist-  Every  man's  body  is  a  barometer.    A 

ence  the  union  was  estaUished.  Heia  thing  made  up  of  the  elements  nniat 

4Niffled ;  fSnr  consciousness  refuses  the  be  affiected  by  their  varioua  changes 

-intelligenee,  declaring,  tl^it  she  cannot  and  conyulsions,  and  so  it  assuredly  ia 

carry  him  far  enough  b^  to  aseer-  vnuu  I  was  a  shepherd,  and  all  Ae 

it.    He  triei  to  diseover  the  fff^  oomfbrtaofmylifeaonuchdqwodiiig 
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oh  good  or  ill  wathflr^  the  flnt  UuDg  I 
did  every  morning  waa  strictlr  to  over- 
haul the  dreams  of  the  nignty  and  I 
found  that  I  could  better  calculate 
from  them  than  from  the  appearance 
and  changes  of  the  sky.  I  know  a 
keen  sportsman^  who  pretends  that  his 
dreams  never  d^seive  him.  If  he  dream 
of  angling,  or  pursuins  salmon  in 
deep  waters,  he  is  sure  of  ram ;  but  if 
fishing  on  dry  ffround,  or  in  waters  so 
low  that  the  fish  cannot  get  from  him, 
itforebodes  drought ;  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing hareS)  is  snow^  and  moorfowl,  wind, 
&C.  But  the  most  extraordinary  pro« 
fessional  dream  on  record  is,  without 
all  doubt^  that  well-known  one  of 
Geoive  Dobson,  coach-driver  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  I  shall  here  relate ;  for 
though  it  did  not  happen  in  the  Bhep« 
herd  a  cot>  it  has  often  been  redted 
there. 

George  was  part  proprietor  and  dri«i 
ver  of  a  hackney-coach  in  Edinburgh^ 
wh6a  such  vehicles  were  scarce ;  imd 
one  day  there  comes  a  gentleman  to 
him  whom  he  knew,  and  says  :— 
**  George,  yon  must  drive  me  and  my 
ion  here  out  to  a  certain  place,"  that 
he  named,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh—''  Sir,"  says  Greorge, 
**  I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  place, 
and  I  cannot  drive  you  to  it  unless  you 
give  me  very  particular  directions. ' 

**  It  is  false,"  returned  the  gentle- 
man ;  '^  there  is  no  man  in  S«)tland 
who  knows  the  road  to  that  place  bet- 
ter than  yoa  do.  You  have  never 
driven  on  any  other  road  all  your  life, 
and  I  insist  on  your  taking  us." 

"  Very  well,  or,"  says  George, « ITl 
drive  you  to  hell  if  you  have  a  mind, 
only  you  are  to  direct  me  on  the  road." 

''  Mount  and  drive  on,  then,"  said 
the  other, ''  and  no  fear  of  the  road." 

George  did  so,  and  never  in  his  life 
did  he  see  his  horses  go  at  such  a  no« 
Ue  rate ;  they  snorted,  they  pcanoed, 
«nd  they  flew  on ;  and  as  the  whole 
road  appeared  to  lie  down  hill,  he 
de^ed  that  he  should  soon  come  to 
his  journey's  end.  Still  he  drove  on 
at  the  same  rate,  far  &r  down  hill,— 
and  so  fine  an  open  road  he  never 
travelled,<— till  by  degrees  it  grew  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  to  dnve  any 
farther.  He  called  to  the  gentleman, 
inquiring  what  he  should  do;  who 
answered,  that  this  was  the  place  diey 
were  bound  to,  so  he  might  draw  up, 
dismiss  them,  and  return.  He  did  so, 
alighted  from  the  dickie,  wondered  at 
hia  foiiming  hacsea^  and  forthwith 
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Oj^ened  the  eoadhdoor,  liM  the  rim  of 
his  hat  with  the  one  hand,  aod  with 
the  other  demanded  hia  fiure. 

*'  You  have  driven  us  in  fine  style, 
Georae,"  said  the  elder  gentknuBt 
I'  and  deserve  to  he  remembered  ;  but 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  settle  just  now, 
as  you  must  meet  us  here  again  to* 
morrow  precisely  at  twelve  o'dock." 

"  Very  well,  sur,"  says  George, 
"  there  is  likewise  an  old  aooooat,  yoa 
know,  and  some  toll-money  ;"  whidi 
indeed  there  was. 

'*  It  shall  all  be  settled  to-motnnr, 
George,  and  moreover,  I  fear  there  will 
be  some  toll-money  to-day." 

*'  I  perceived  no  tolls  to-day,  yoor 
honour,"  said  (xeorge. 

"  But  I  perceived  one,  and  not  very 
far  back  neither,  wfaleh  I  aasped  yon 
will  have  difficulty  in  repaanng  with- 
out  a  rqpdar  ticket.  What  a  pity  I 
have  no  change  on  me !" 

*^  I  never  saw  it  otherwise  with 
your  honour,"  said  Georse,  jocniaily ; 
''  what  a  pity  it  is  you  ahonld  ^wavi 
suflfer  yourself  to  run  short  of  dianger 

'*  I  will  give  you  that  whidi  is  as 
good,  George,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
and  he  gave  him  a  ticket  written  with 
red  ink,  which  the  honest  fiMirh-wn 
could  not  read.  He,  howwer,  pat  it 
into  his  sleeve,  and  inquired  of  his  em« 
plover  where  that  same  toU  was  whidi 
he  nad  not  observed,  and  how  it  waa 
that  they  did-not  ask  toll  fmm.  him  as 
he  came  through  ?  The  gentleman  re* 
plied,  by  infmming  George  that  there 
was  no  road  out  <^  that  domain,  aid 
that  whoever  entered  it  must  either 
remain  in  it,  or  return  by  the  same 
path ;  80  they  never  asked  any  toll  till 
the  person's  return,  when  they  wcvs 
at  times  highly  capricious;  hut  that 
ticket  would  answer  his^timu  And  he 
then  asked  George  if  he  did  not  per- 
oeive  a  gate,  widi  a  number  of  men 
in  black  standing  about  it. 

"  Ohol  Is  yon  the  spot?"  says 
Geoi^ ;  **  Then,  I  assure  your  ho- 
nour, yon  is  no  tidl-gate,  but  a  pri- 
vate entrance  into  a  great  man's  maiH 
sion ;  for  do  not  I  know  two  or  three 
of  yon  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
whom  I  have  driven  often  and  nilxak ; 
and  as  good  fellows  tiiey  are  too;,  as 
any  I  know— men  who  never  let  tham- 
selves  run  short  of  change.  Good  day; 
— Twdve  o'dook  lo-monow  ?" 

^'  Yes,  twelve  o'dock  noon,  precise- 
ly ;"  and  with  that,  George's  emidoy* 
en  vanished  in  the  gloimi,  and  left 
him  to  wind  his  way  out  of  that  dretfj 
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labyrindi  die  bat  way  he  conM.  H« 
foimd  it  no  euj  matter,  for  hia  kmpa 
were  not  lighted,  and  he  could  not  see 
an  dl  before  him— he  could  not  eyen 
pevodve  his  horses'  ears ;  and  what  was 
wone,  there  was  a  rushing  sound,  like 
that  of  a  town  on  fire,  all  aronnd  him, 
that  stunned  his  senses,  so  that  he 
oould  not  tdl  whether  his  horses  were 
moving  or  standing  stiU.  Georoe  was 
in  the  greatest  distress  imaginable,  and 
waa  glad  when  he  nerceived  the  gate 
before  him,  with  nis  two  identical 
friendsof  thelaw  still  standing.  Greoige 
drove  boldly  np,  accosted  tliem  by 
dieir  names,  and  asked  what  they  were 
doing  there;  but  they  made  hnn  no 
anawer,  but  pointed  to  the  gate  and 
the  keeper.  Crcorge  was  terrified  to 
look  at  thia  latter  personage,  who  now 
came  np  and  seiaed  his  hones  by  the 
reins,  refusing  to  let  him  |iass.  In  or« 
der  to  introduce  himself  m  some  de» 
gree  to  thia  austere  toU-man,  George 
aaked  him,  in  a  jocular  manner,  how 
he  came  -to  employ  his  two  oidnent 
fiiends  as  assistant  gate-keepers? 

''  Because  they  are  among  the  last 
eomers,"  replied  the  ruffian,  churiish* 
ly«    ''  Tou  will  be  an  assistant  hore^ 
to-morrow.'* 
''Thede?fllwin,air?" 
''  Yea,  the  devil  you  will,  air.*' 
'*  I'll  bed-*  if  I  do  then-^that  I 

«' Yea,  Ton'U  be  d— if  you  do-4hat 
yon  wilL 

^'  Let  my  horaea  go  in  Ae  mean* 
time  then,  sir,  that  I  may  proceed  oo 
my  journey." 

*'  Nay.*^ 

''  Nay  ?— Dare  you  aay  nay  to  me, 
air?  My  name  is  George  Dobson,  of 
the  Pleaaance^  Edinbui]^,  coach  dri- 
ver, and  coach  proprietor  too  ;  and 
111  aee  the  face  of  the  man  d—  who 
will  aay  nay  to  me,  as  long  aa  I  can 
pay  my  wav.  I  have  his  Miyesty's 
lieenee,  add  I'll  go  and  come  as  I 
^looae — and  that  1  wilL  •  Let  go  my 
hflaaea  there,  and  aay  what  is  your 
demand." 

*'  Well,  then.  111  let  your  horaea 
go/'  said  the  keeper;  "  but  111  keep 
yourself  for  a  pledge."  And  with 
tfattt  he  let  go  me  horses,  and  setaed 
honest  George  by  the  throat,  who 
struggled  in  vain  to  disengage  lulm- 
jelf,  and  curaed,  swore,  and  threat* 
eaed,  by  his  own  oonftssbn,  moat 
Uoodily.  His  horaea  flew  off  like  die 
jnnd^  ao  awifl^  that  the  ooaeh  waa 
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flyiiw  hi  the  air^  and  scaioely  alottliig 
on  the  eardi  once  in  a  quarter  el  u 
mile.  Geoige  was  in  funous  wratl^ 
for  he  aaw  that  his  grand  coach  and 
hamesa  would  all  be  broken  to  pieces^ 
and  his  gallant  pair  of  horses  maimci 
or  destroyed ;  and  how  was  his  fami« 
ly's  bread  now  to  be  won !— He  stme* 
gled,  swore,  threatened,  and  prayed  m 
vain;«-the  intolerable  tolWman  waa 
deaf  to  all  remonstrances.  He  once 
more  appealed  to  his  two  genteel  ao- 
quaintanceo  of  the  law,  reminding 
them  how  he  had  of  late  driven  them 
to  KosUn  on  a  Sunday,  along  with 
two  ladies,  who,  he  ^supposed,  were 
their  sisters,  ftom  their  familiarity^ 
when  not  another  coachman  in  town 
would  engage  with  them.  But  die 
gentlemen,  very  ungeneroudy,  only 
uiook  their  heada,  and  pointra  to  the 
gate.  George's  circumstances  now  be> 
came  desperate,  and  again  he  edited 
the  hideous  toll-man  what  right  he 
had  to  detain  him,  and  what  were  his 
charges.' 

''  IVhat  ri^t  have  I  to  detain  yon^ 
sir,  say  you?  Who  are  you  that  make 
such  a  demand  here  ?  Do  you  know 
where  you  are,  air  ?" 

''No,  faidi,  I  do  not,"  returned 
George ;  <<  I  widi  I  did.  ButljAotf 
know,  and  make  you  repent  your  in* 
aolence  too.  My  name,  I  tola  you,  ia 
George  Dobson,  licensed  coach-hirer 
in  £cunbur^,  Pleasance;  and  to  nl 
full  redreas  <^  you  te  this  unkfral 
interruption,  I  only  deaire  to  know 
where  I  am/' 

''  Then,  air.  If  it  can  give  you  ae 
much  aatia&ction  to  know  whm  yon 
are,"  said  the  keeper,  with  a  mallaoua 
grin,  '*  you  shall  know,  and  you  may 
take  instruments  by^  the  handa  of  your 
two  Mends  there,  inadtuting  a  I^al 

Srooecution.  Your  redress,  tou  may 
e  assured,  will  be  most  ample,  when 
I  inform  you  that  you  are  in  Hell,  and 
out.of  this  gate  you  return  no  mote." 
This  waa  rather  a  damper  to  George^ 
and  he  began  to  perceive  that  noth^ 
would  be  gained  in  such  a  place  by 
the  strong  hand,  so  he  addressed  tlie 
inexorable  toll-man,  whom  he  now 
dreaded  more  than  ever,  in  tbe  follow* 
ing  terms.  "  But  I  must  go  home,  at 
all  events,  you  know,  sir,  to  unyoke 
my  two  horses,  and  put  them  up,  and  , 
to-intem  Chiraty  Halliday,  my  wifb> 
of  my  engagement.  And,  bless  mel 
I  never  lecollected  till  this  moment 
that  I  am  engaged  to  be  back  here  to* 
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womPtr  ti  twehre  tftloek,  and  see  here 
16  •  free  ticket  for  my  ptaeage  this 

The  keeper  took  the  ticket  with  one 
Ittnd,  bat  still  held  George  widi  the 
other.  *^  Oho !  were  you  in  with  oar 
Isonoarable  friend,  Mr  R»»  of  L»»»  ?'' 
Slid  he.  "  He  has  been  on  oar  hooka 
Ayr  a  long  while^^-however,  this  will 
do^  only  yon  most  pat  your  name  to 
it  likewise ;  and  me  engagement  is 
tiiis— Yoa,  by  this  instniment,  en* 

Ege  yoar  soul,  that  you  will  return 
re  by  to-morrow  at  noon." 

**  Catch  me  there,  billy!"  says 
George.  "  111  engage  no  such  things 
depend  on  it ; — ^that  will  I  not." 

^  Then  remain  where  yoa  arei** 
said  the  keeper,  '^  for  there  is  no  other 
altematiTe.  We  like  best  for  people 
So  come  here  in  their  own  way,  in  the 
way  of  their  bnsiness ;"  and  with  that 
he  flung  Greoige  backward,  heels-over* 
head  down  hiU,  and  closed  the  gate. 

George,  finding  all  remonstrance 
▼ain,  and  being  desirous  once  more  to 
see  the  open  day,  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  and  likewise  to  see  Chirsty 
Hattiday,  his  wife,  and  set  his  house 
and  stable  in  some  order,  came  up 
Mdn,  and  in  utter  deroeration,  signed 
the  bond,  and  was  saflfered  to  depart. 
lie  then  bounded  away  on  the  tracM 
of  his  horses,  with  more  than  ordinary 
•wiftness,  in  hopes  to  orertake  them  ; 
and  always  now  and  then  uttered  a 
load  wo !  in  hopes  they  might  hear 
nd  obey,  though  he  could  not  come 
in  sight  of  them.  But  George's  grief 
was  ^t  beginning,  fbr  at  a  well-known 
and  dangerous  spot,  where  there  was 
a  tan«yitfd  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
quarry  on  the  other,  he  came  to  his 
gallant  steeds  OTertumed,  the  coach 
smashed  to  pieces,  Dawtie  with  two 
of  her  1^  broken,  and  Duncan  dead. 
Tfau  was  more  than  the  worthy  coach- 
man could  bear,  and  many  degrees 
worse  than  being  in  heU.  -  There  his 
pride  and  manly  spirit  bore  him  up 
agaiost  the  worst  of  treatment ;  but 
here  his  heart  entirely  failed  him,  and 
he  laid  himself  down,  with  his  face  on 
Ids  two  hands,  and  wept  bitterly,  'be* 
wailing,  in  the  most  deplorable  terms, 
his  two  gallant  horses,  Dawtie  and 
Doncan. 

While  lying  in  tins  inconsolable 
state,  behold  were  was  one  took  hold 
bf  his  shoulder,  and  shook  it ;  and  a 
wdl-known  Toioe  said  to  him,  *'  GeoP- 
die !  What  is  the  matter  wi'  ye,  Geor- 


die?"  Qeonjb  Was  pRhrokfid  beyond 
measure  at  me  hMcdenoe  of  the  qoea* 
tion,  for  he  knew  the  Toice  to  he  tiiai 
of  Chhsty  Hallidaty,  hia  wife.  <'  I  Oiiiik 
you  needna  ask  tliat,  seeing  what  yoa 
see,"  said  George.  *'  O  my  poor  Daww 
lie,  where  are  a'  your  jmlcbigi  aond 
pnandngs  now,  your  moopingaaiid  yoof 
wincingi?  rll  ne'er  be  a  pioad  noaa 
agaiii--bereaTed  o'  my  borniy  pam'' 

"  Get  up,  George ;  get  up,  and  ha* 
stir  yonrsefaf,"  said  Chirsty  Halliday^ 
his  wife.  **  You  are  wanted  diroetly, 
to  bring  in  the  Lord  President  to  the 
Parliament  Hoose.  It  is  a  great  stonn^ 
and  he  must  be  there  by  mne  o'doe^ 
--Get  ut>— rouse  yourself,  and  nsdw 
ready>^is  senrant  is  waiting  for  yon." 

"  Woman,  yoa  are  demented  T 
cried  George.  *^  How  can  I  go  said 
bring  in  the  Lord  President,  when  my 
eea(£  is  broken  in  pieoesi,  my  poor 
Dawtie  lying  with  twa  of  ha  legs 


broken,  and  Duncsa  dead }  An^ 
moreover,  I  have  a  previooa  engage* 
ment,  for  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  hdl 
before  twelye  o'clock." 

Chirsty  HalHday  now  laughed  out* 
right,  and  continued  long  in  a  fit  of 
laughter,  but  ^^^Tge  never  moved  Ins 
head  from  the  pillow,  but  fanr  and 
groaned,  for,  in  fact,  he  was  tiu  this 
wbild  lying  snug  in  Iris  bed  ;  while  the 
tempest  withoot  waa  roaring  with 
great  violence,  and  which  circomstanoe 
mav  perhaps  aceohnt  for  Uie  ruafaing 
and  aeafening  sound  which  aaloandcd 
him  so  much  in  heli.  Bat  so  deeply 
was  he  imprcsied  with  the  realitaes  i 
his  dream  that  he  would  do  notiiing 
but  lie  and  moan,  persistinar  and  be- 
lievingin  the  truth  of  all  he  had  seen. 
His  wife  now  went  and  informed  her 
neighbours  of  her  husband'splight,  and 
of  his  singular  engagement  with  Mr 
R**  of  L***y  at  twelve  o'dock. 
She  persuaded  one  friend  to  harness 
the  horses,  and  go  for  the  Lwd  Frespt 
sident ;  but  all  the  rest  langhed  im* 
moderately  at  poor  coachy'a  predica* 
ment.  It  was,  however,  no  laughing 
to  him ;  he  never  raised  his  head,  and 
his  wife  becoming  at  last  uneasy  aboot 
the  frenzied  state  of  his  mind,  made 
him  repeat  every  drcumstanoe  of  his 
adventure  to  her^  (for  he  would  never 
believe  or  admit  tnat  it  was  a  dream,) 
which  he  did  in  the  terms  above  nar- 
rated ;  and  she  perceived,  or  dreaded, 
diet  he  waa  becomiogaomewhat  fever* 
ish.  She  vrent  over  and  told  Dr  Wood 
ef  her  husband's  malady,  and  of  his 


■olcnin  engneODcnt  ta  be  in  hcAl  at 
twelve  o'clocL 

*'  He  niaiuma  keep  it,  dearie.  He 
maiinpa  lieep  tifaat  eoga^jement  at  no 
rate/'  said  Dr  Wood.  ^  Set  ^ok  the 
dock  an  hour  or  twa,  to  drive  him 
|>ast  the  time,  and  I'll  ca'  in  the  conrse 
Qf  my  round.  Are  vc  sure  he  hasna 
been  drinking  hard?"  She  assured 
liim  he  had  not.  <'  Weel,  wed,  ye 
maun  tell  him  that  he  maunna  keep 
ihdX  engagement  at  no  rate.  Set  bacK 
the  dock  iCnd  Til  come  and  see  him. 
It  is  a  frenzy  that  maunna^  be  trifled 
with.  Ye  maunna  laugh  at  it,  dearie, 
—maunna  laugh  at  it.  Maybe  a  ner* 
vish  fever,  wha  kens." 

The  Doctor  and  Chirsl^  left  the 
bouse  together,  and  as  then:  road  lay 
the  same  way  for  a  space,  she  fell  a- 
telling  him  of  the  two  :|roung  lawyers 
whom  George  saw  standmg  at  the  gate 
of  hell,  ana  whom  the  porter  had  de« 
scribed  as  two  of  the  last  comers. 
When  the  Doctor  heard  this,  he  staid 
bis  hurried  stooping  pace  in  one  mo« 
ment,  turned  full  round  on  the  womaui 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  that  ^sxai* 
ed  with  a  deep  unstable  lustre,  he  said, 
''  What's  that  ye  were  ikying,  dearie? 
What's  that  ye  were  saying  r  Hepeat 
it  again  to  roe  every  word.  She  did 
Bo.  On  whidi  the  Doctor  held  up  his 
himds^  as  if  palsied  with  astonishmentj 
and  uttered  some  fervent  ejaculations. 
'*  m  go  with  you  straight,"  said  he, 
'*  before  I  visit  another  patient.  This 
is  w^nderfu'!  It  i«  terrible!  The 
Tounff  gentlemen  are  both  at  rest— 
Dotbiyiug  coroscs  at  this  time !— fine 
young  men^-I  attended  them  both*- 
died  of  the  same  exterminating  dis- 
eafl& — Oh  this  ia  wonderfidj  this  ia 
wondcrfal  1" 

The  Doctor  kept  Chirsty  half  run- 
l^ng  all  the  waydown  the  High  Street 
and  St  Mary's  Wynd,  at  such  a  pace 
did  he  walk,  never  lifting  bis  eyes 
Itom  the  pavement,  but  always  exi> 
daiming  now  and  then,  *'  It  is  won« 
derfu'!  most  wonderfu' 1"  At  length, 
prompted  by  woman's  natural  curio^ 
fll^f  she  inquired  at  the  Doctor  if  he 
inew  anytfai^  of  their  firiend  Mr 
»••  of  L^^'v?  But  be  shook  hia 
bead>  and  replied,  "  Na,  na,  dearie^ 
— tei  naething  about  him*  He  and 
his  son  are  baith  in  Tendon,— ken 
naethin|^  about  him ;  but  the  titber  ia 
awfo* — ^it  is  perfectly  awfu'  I" 

When  Dr  Wood  reached  his  patient* 
he  found  him  very  ]ow,  but  only  a  \\U 


tl0  feverisli>  lo  be  made  att  biito  to 
wash  his  head  with  vinegar  and  CQi4 
water,  and  then  he  ooverra  the  crowiii 
with  a  tieade  plaster,  and  made  the 
same  application  to  ^e  soles  of  his; 
feet,  awaiting  the  issue.  George  jre« 
yived  a  litUe,  when  the  Doctor  tried  Uk 
cheer  him  up  by  joking  him  about  hia 
dream ;  but  on  mention  of  that  hs 
groaned,  and  shook  his  head.  <^  SgL 
youare  eonviaoed,  dearie,  that  it  is  nag. 
dream  ?"  said  the  Doctor.  ' 

''  Dear  sir,  how  coold  it  be  a  dseam?" 
said  the  patient.  *'  I  was  then  in  peip* 
son,  with  Mr  E**  and  his  son ;  and 
see  here  are  the  marks  of  the  porto^S' 
fingers  on  my  throat."  Dr  Wood  look, 
ed,  and  distincdy  saw  two  or.  thne  i^ 
spots  on  one  side  of  his  throat,  which 
confounded  him  not  a  little.  '^las*- 
suK  you,  air,"  continued  George,  ''it 
vss  no  dream,  which  I  know  to  mj- 
sad  experience.  I  have  lost  my  ooaen 
and  horses,  and  what  more  have  I  ?-«• 
signed  tiie  bond  with  my  own  hand, 
and  in  person  entered  into  the  most 
solemn  and  terrible  engagement" 

"  But  ye're  no  to  k^it,  I  tell  ye," 
saiflDrWood.  '' Ye're  to  keep  it  at 
no  rate.  It  is  a  sin  to  enter  into  a  oom* 
pact  wi'  the  deil,  but  it  is  a  far  greater 
ane  to  keep  it  Sae  let  Mr  U*'  and 
his  son  bide  where  tbey  are  yonder, 
for  ye  sanna  stnr  a  foot  to  bring  them 
out  the  day." 

^'  Oh,  oh !  Doctor !"  groaned  the 
poor  fellow,  '^  this  is  not  a  Ibing  to  be 
made  a  jest  o'  1  I  feel  that  it  is  an  en- 
gagement I  cannot  break.  Go  I  musty 
and  that  very  shortly.    Ves,  yes,  ge 
I  must,  and  go  I  shall,  though  I  dioukl 
boirow  David  Barday's  pair."    Wi^ 
that  he  turned  hia  face  towaids  the 
wall,  groaned  deeply,  and  fell  into  % 
lethargy,  while  Dr  Wood  caused  them 
to  let  him  alone*  thinking  if  he  would 
sleep  out  the  appointed  time,  which 
was  at  hand,  he  would  be  safe ;  but  all 
the  time  he  kept  £eeling  his  pulse,  and 
by  degrees  showed  symptoms  of  un« 
easiness.    The  wife  ran  fi>racleigy« 
man  of  famed  abilities,  to  pray  and 
convexae  with  her  husband,  in  bonea 
by  that  means  to  bring  him  to  nis 
ffcnses ;  but  after  his  arrival,  George 
never  spoke  more,  save  calling  to  his 
horses,  as  if  encouraging  them  to  mn 
with  great  speed,  and  thus  in  imagi^ 
nation  driving  at  fiill  career  into  bdli 
he  went  off  in  a  paroxysm  after  a  tcr* 
rible  struggle,  precisdy  within  a  fiBW 
minutes  of  twelve  o'clock. 
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ipHuit  BMde  ith  lingular  nrofeB- 
ikNitl  dream  the  more  remarkaole  and 
vniqiM  in  all  its  parts,  was  not  known 
at  tie  time  of  George's  death.  It  was 
m  teirihle  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
dream,  as  has  been  ahready  mentioned, 
and  daring  the  time  of  the  hurricane, 
m  London  smack  went  down  oS  Wear- 
mouth  about  three  in  the  morning. 
Among  the  suiferen  were  the  Hon. 
Mr  R*»  of  L**»y,  and  his  son! 
Geoige  could  not  niow  aug^t  of  this 
at  break  of  day,  for  it  waa  not  known 
IB  Scotland  till  the  day  of  his  inter- 
ment ;  and  as  UtUe  knew  he  of  the 
deaths  of  the  two  young  lawyen,  who 
both  died  of  the  smali-pox  the  even- 
ing  before, 

I  haye  heard  another  amusing  stoir 
of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  which 
brings  it  to  my  remembrance  at  pre- 
sent.   This  last  was  a  ^oemaker,  a 
Tcry  honest  man,  who  li^ed  at  the  foot 
of  an  did  street,  cslled  the  Back  Row, 
in  the  town  of  Selkirk.    He  was  up- 
wards of  thirty,  umnanried,  had  an 
industrious  old  stepmother,  who  kept 
house  for  him,  and  of  course  Geom 
waa  what  is  oilled  '*  a  bein  bache- 
lor, or  a  chap  that  was  gayan  weel  to 
kere.''    He  was  a  cheerful  happy  fel- 
low, and  quite  sober,  except  when  on 
the  town*oouncil,  when  he  sometimes 
took  a  glass  with  the  magistrates  of 
his  native  old  borough,  of  whose  loy« 
alty,  Tahmr,  an4  antiquity,  there  was 
no  man  more  proud. 

Well,  one  day,  as  Geonpe  was  sitting 
in  his  shop^  as  he  called  it,  (for  no 
man  now-a-days  would  call  that  a  shoo 
in  whid^  there  was  nothing  to  sell,) 
sewing  away  at  boots  and  shoes  for 
his  customers,  whom  he  could  not  half 
bold  in  whole  leather,  so  great  was 
the  demand  oyer  all  the  country  for 
George  Dobson's  boots  and  shoes-— he 
was  sitting,  I  say,  plying  away,  and 
tmging  with  great  glee,— 
«<  Up  wi'  the  souters  o'  Sdkiik, 
An'  down  wi'  the  Earl  o*  Hume, 
.  An*  up  wi*  a*  the  brave  billies 

That  sew  the  single-soled  shoonl 
An'  up  wi'  the  yellow,  the  yellow, 

The  yellow  and  green  hae  doon  weel ; 
Then  up  wi'  the  hids  of  the  forest, 
But  down  wi'  the  Merse  to  the  deil  !** 

The  last  words  were  hardly  out  of 
George's  mouUi,  wh^  he  heard  a  great 
noise  enter  the  Back  Row,  and  among 
the  Toiees  one  making  loud  prodama* 
tioD,  as  follows*— 


O^. 


«Hoyes1-«H0|ca! 
fiooters  ane,  souters  if, 
fiooterso'  the  Back  Banrt 
There's  a  gentleman  s-comiiif 
Wha  wiU  ca'  ya  souters  a'." 

**  I  wish  he  durst,"  says  G«oigeL 
«' That  will  be  the  Eari  o' Hume  wfaa'e 
cominR.  He  has  had  us  at  ill  will  fir 
several  generations.  Bring  my  aik 
staff  into  the  shq[»,  callant,  and  set  it 
down  beside  me  here  and  ye  may 
bring  ane  to  yoursell  too.  I  say,  cal- 
lant, stop.— Bring  my  naiidfadiei^s 
auld  sword  wi'ye.  I  wad  Vke  to  see 
the  Earl  o'  Hume,  or  ony  o'  hia  cro- 
nies, come  and  cast  up  our  honest  csU* 
ing  and  occupation  till  us !" 

George  laid  his  oak  staff  on  the 
cutting-board  before  him,  leaned  the 
did  two-edged  swoid  asainst  the  Aap 
wall,  at  his  right  hand— the  noise  « 
the  proclamation  went  out  at  the  head 
of  the  Back  Row,  uid  died  in  the  dis. 
tanoe ;  and  then  George  began  agaiB, 
and  sung  the  Souters  of  ScSkirk  with 
more  obstreperous  glee  than  everi^— 
The  last  wwds  were  not  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  grand  gentleman  step* 
ped  into  the  shop,  clothed  in  lig^ 
armour,  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and 
pistols  in  his  breast.  He  had  a  livery- 
man behind  him,  and  both  the  master 
and  man  were  all  shining  in  gokL— 
Thia  is  the  Earl  o*  Hume  in  good 
earnest,  thouriit  George  to  himadf ; 
but,  neverthdess,  he  sanna  danton 
me. 

"  Good  morrow  to  you,  Souter  Dob- 
aon,"  says  the  gentleman.  **  What 
the  devil  of  a  song  is  that  yon  were 
singing?"  George  would  have  resent- 
ed the  first  address  with  a  vengesnce, 
but  the  latter  question  took  him  off  it 
unawares,  and  he  only  answered,  '*  It 
is  a  very  good  sang,  sir,  and  ane  of  the 
auldest— -What  bbjections  have  you  to 
it?" 

*"  Nay,  but  what  is  it  about  ?~  re. 
turned  uie  stranger;  *'  Iwanttohesr 
what  you  say  it  is  about." 
''  1 11  nng  you  it  over  again,  sir," 

asid  George^ '' and  then  you  may  judge 
for  yoursdL  Our  sangs  up  here  alhva 
dinna  speak  in  riddles  and  parables  ; 
they're  gayan  downright;"  and  with 
that  Gewge  gave  it  him  over  agun 
full  birr,  keeping  at  the  aame  time  a' 
sharp  look  out  on  all  his  guest^s  move- 
ments, for  he  had  no  doubt  now  that 
it  was  to  come  to  an  engagement  be* 
tween  them,  but  he  waa  determined 
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not  to  yield  an  iacfa^  for  thf  )ionottr 
of  old  Selkirk. 

When  the  song  was  done^  howeTer, 
the  gentleman  commended  it,  8a3ring, 
it  was  a  spirited  old  thing,  and,  with** 
out  doubt,  related  to  some  of  the  earljr 
border  feuds.  "  But  how  think  you 
the  Earl  of  Hume  would  like  to  hear 
this?"  added  he.  Greorse,  who  had 
no  doubt  all  this  while  that  the  Eail 
of  Hume  was  speaking  to  him,  said 
good-naturedlyi  "  We  dinna  care 
mudde,  sir,  whether  the  Earl  o' 
Hume  take  die  sang  ill  or  weeL  I'se 
warrant  he  has  heard  it  mony  a  time 
ere  now,  and,  if  he  were  here,  he  wad 
hear  it  every  day  when  the  school 
looses,  an'  Wattie  Hendetaon  wad  gie 
him  it  every  n^ht." 

''  Well,  well,  SouUit  Dobson,  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  That  is  no.tr 
wfadt  I  called  about.  Let  ua  to  buai- 
hess.  You  must  make  me  a  pair  of 
hoota  in  your  very  best  style,"  aaid  the 
l^entleman,  stancunff  up,  and  atietdk- 
ing  forth  his  leg  to  be  meaaored. 

"  I  Bake  you  no  boots,  sir,"  aays 
Greorge,  nettled  at  being  again  called 
Souter.  **  I  have  as  many  regular 
costomera  to  supply  aa  hold  me  busy 
firom  one  year's  end  to  another.  I 
cannot  make  your  boots — you  may  get 
them  made  where  tou  pl^iae." 

**  Toa  shall  make  them,  Mr  Dob- 
aon,"  aays  he ;  ''  I  am  determined  to 
try  a  pair  of  boots  of  your  making, 
coat  wnat  they  wilL  Make  your  own 
price,  bat  let  me  have  the  boota  by 
all  means;  and,  moreover,  I  want 
them  before  to-morrow  morning." 

-This  waa  so  conciliatory  and  so 
ftiendly  of  the  Earl,  that  George,  bo- 
ing  a  good-natured  fellow,  nuide  no 
hrthet  objection,  but  took  his  measure, 
and  promised  to  have  them  teady.  "  I 
will  pay  them  now^"  said  the  gentle* 
man,  taking  out  a  purse  of  gold ;  but 
refused  to  accept  of  the  price 
till  t£e  boots  were  produced.  "  Nay, 
hat  1  will  pay  them  now,"  said  the 

rntleman ;  *'  for,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
will  insure  me  of  the  boots,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  I  may  probably  leave 
town  to>  night,  and  make  my  servant 
irait  for  them.    What  is  the  cost?" 

**  If  they  are  to  be  as  good  as  I  can 
make  them,  sir,  they  will  be  twelve 
ahiUings." 

**  iSrelve  shillings,  Mr  Dobson !  I 
paid  thirty*six  for  these  I  wear  in 
London,  and  I  expect  yours  will  be 
a  great  deal  better.    There  are  two 
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guineas,  and  be  sure  to  make  them 
good." 

''  I  cannot,  for  mv  life,  make  them 
worth  the  half  of  that  money,"  says 
George.  We  have  no  materials  in 
Selkirk  that  will  amount  to  one-third 
of  it  in  value."  However,  the  gentler- 
man  flung  down  the  gold  and  went 
away,  singing  the  Souters  of  Selkirk. 

"  He  is  a  most  noble  fellow  that 
Earl  of  Hume,"  says  Greorge  to  his 
apprentice.  **  I  thoodit  he  and  I 
should  have  had  a  battle»  but  we  have 
parted  on  the  best  possible  terms." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  could  bide  to 
be  Mouierd  yon  oate?"  said  the  boy. 

George  scratched  his  head  with  the 
awl,  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  hia 
grandfiither's  awoid.  He  had  a  great 
oeaire  to  follow  the  insolent  gsntle- 
man,  for  he  found  that  he  had  inad-. 
vertently  suffered  u  great  local  insult 
to  be  psased  on  him  without  offering 
any  retaliatioci.  He  could  do  nothing 
now  but  kfnsp  it  to  himself. 

Afler  George  had  shaped  the  boots 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  of  the  best 
and  finest  Kendal  leather,  he  went  up 
the  Back  Row  to  seek  assistaoce,  so 
that  he  might  have  them  done  at  the 
stated  time ;  but  never  a  stitch  of  as- 
sistance coidd  George  obtain,  for  the 
gentleman  had  trysted  a  pair  of  boota 
m  every  shop  in  the  Row,  paid  for 
them  all,  and  called  every  one  of  the 
shoemakers  souters  twice  over. 

Never  iras  diere  audi  a  day  in  the 
Back  Bow  of  Selkirk!  What  could  it 
mean?  Had  the  gentleman  a  whole 
regiment  coming  up^  all  of  the  same 
siae,  and  the  aame  measure  of  legs? 
Or  was  he  not  rather  an  army  agent, 
come  to  take  specimens  of  me  best 
workmen  in  the  country  ?  This  last 
being  the  prevailing  belief,  every  SeU 
kirk  souter  threw  off  his  coat,  and  fell 
a  slashing  and  catting  of  Kendal  lea^- 
ther ;  and  such  a  forenoon  of  cutting, 
and  sewing,  and  puffing,  and  roseting^ 
never  was  in  Seliirk  since  the  battle 
of  Flodden-field. 

George's  shop  was  the  nethermoat' 
ef  Uie  street^  so  that  the  stranger  guests 
came  all  to  him  first ;  so,  scarcelv  had 
he  taken  a  mouthful  of  a  hurried  din« 
ner,  and  b^un  to  sew  again,  and,  of 
course,  to  sing,  wiien  in  comes  a  fat 
•gentleman,  exceedinglv  well  mounted, 
widi  sword  and  pistols ;  be  had  fait 
•curled  hair,  red  cneeks  that  hung  over 
his  stock,  and  a  liveryman  bdiind 
him.  ^' Merry  be  your  heart,  Mr  Deb-i 
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ion,  but  what  a  plague  of  a  eong  b 
that  you  are  smging?  said  he.  George 
looked  very  raspicioiu»like  at  him,  and 
thought  to  himself,  now  I  could  bet 
any  man  two  gold  guineas  that  this 
is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  an* 
other  enemy  to  our  town  ;  but  Til  not 
be  Qowed  by  him  neither^  only  I  could 
have  wished  I  'had  been  singing  an- 
odier  song  when  his  Grace  came  into 
the  shop.  These  were  the  thoughts 
tibuit  run  through  George's  mind  m  a 
moment,  and  at  length  he  made  an« 
swer — "  We  reckon  it  a  good  sang, 
my  lord,  and  ane  o'  the  auldest." 

'*  Would  it  suit  your  conyenienbe 
to  sing  that  last  Terse  over  again  ?" 
said  the  fat  gendeman  with  the  fair 
curled  hair,  and  the  ved  cheeks  hang- 
ing over  his  crsTat ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  laid  hold  of  fais  gold-handled  ^ 
pistols. 

"  0  cerkinly ,  sir,"  saidGeorge ; "  but 
at  the  same  time  I  must  take  a  lesson 
in  manners  from  my  superiors ;"  and 
with  that  he  seized  his  srandfiither's 
GUt-and-ihrust  sword,  andcocking  that 
up  by  his  ear,  he  sang  out  with  fearless 

^  The  English  aredutts,  to  a  man,  a  man— - 
Fat  paddings  to  fry  in  a  pan,  a  pan— 
Their  Percies  and  Howards 
We  reckon  but  cowards-- 
ity,  turn  the  blue  bonnets  wha  can,  wha 
can!" 

George  now  set  his  joints  in  that 
manner,  that  the  moment  the  Duke 
of  NoiEthumberland  presented  his  pis- 
tol, he  might  be  ready  to  cleave  hmi^ 
or  cut  off  his  right  hand,  with  his 
grandfather'a  cut-and-thrust  sword; 
but  the  fat  man  with  the  euried  hair 
durst  not  venture  the  issue— he  took 
his  hand  from  his  pistol,  and  laughed 
till  his  bi^  sides  shook.  ''  You  are  a 
great  origmal,  Dobson,"  said  he ; "  but 
you  are  nevertheless  a  brave  fellow — a 
noble  fellow— a  souter  among  a  Uiou- 
sand,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with 
you  in  this  mood  too.  Well,  then, 
let  us  proceed  to  business.  You  must 
make  me  a  pair  of  boots  in  your  very 
best  style,  Georoe,  and  that  without 
any  loss  of  time. 

"  0  Lord^  sir,  I  would  do  that  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it  is  a  thing 
entirely  out  of  my  power/'  said  George 
with  a  serious  face. 

'*  Pooh,  pooh,  I  know  the  whole 
story,"  said  N  the  fat  sentleman  with 
the  fair  eurled  hair  and  the  red  cheeks. 
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'*  You  are  all  hoaxed  and  made  fixda 
of  this  morning ;  but  the  thing  oon- 
oems  me  very  mudi,  and  VU.  give  yoa 
five  guineas,  Mr  Doiison,  if  yofU  will 
make  me  a  pair  of  good  boots  before 
to-morrow  at  this  time." 

''  I  wad  do  it  cheerfhlly  for  the 
fifth  parte'  the  price,  my  lord/'  said 
George ;  '*  bvt  it  is  neecUeas  to  apbak 
alKpit  diat,  it  being  out  o'  my  power. 
But  what  way  are  we  hoaxed?  1  dinna 
account  *ony  man  made  a  fool  of  wha 
has  the  cton  in  his  pocket  as  weel  as 
the  goods  in  his  hand."' 
^  >  **  You  are  all  made  fools  of  tog^ 
'ther,  and  I  am  the  n$bet  made  a  fool  of 
any,"  said  the  fat  gentleman.  ''Ibei- 
ted'  a  hundred  guineas  with  a  young 
Scottish  nobleman  last  night,  tnat  he 
durst  not  go  ttn  thtr  Back  Row  of  Sd^ 
*  JKrk,  calling  all  the  way, '  Souters  ane, 
sonters  a',  souters  o*  the  Badc-raw ;' 
and  yet,  to  my  astonishment,  you 
have  let  him  call  it,  and  insult  yon 
all  with  impunity ;  and  he  has  won." 
**  Deil  confound  the  rascal  ["  ex- 
claimed George.    '^  If  we  h^  but 
taken  him  up !  But  we  took  him  for 
our  friend,  come  to  warn  us,  and  lay 
all  in  wait  for  the  audacious  fellow 
who  was  to  come  up  behind." 

**  And  a  good  amends  you  took  of 
him  when  he  came,"  said  the  ^t  gen- 
deman.  "  Well,  after  Fhad  taken  the 
above  bet,  up  speaks  another  of  our 
company,  and  he  says — *  Why  make 
such  account  of  a  few  poor  cobbkrt^ 
or  souters,  or  how  do  you  call  them  ? 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  thatFli 
go  up  the  Back  Row  after  that  gentle- 
man has  set  them  all  agog,  and  111 
call  every  one  of  them  souter  twice 
over  to  ma  faee.'  I  took  the  bet  in  a 
moment:  '  You  dare  not,  for  your 
blood,  su*,'  says  I.  *  You  do  not  know 
the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  men  of 
Selkirk.  They  will  knock  you  down 
at  once,  if  not  tear  you' to  pieces.'  But 
I  trusted  too  much  to'vour  spirit,  and 
have  lost  my  two  hundred  guineas,  it 
would  appear.  Tell' me,  in  truth,  Mr 
Dobson,  did  ^ou  sufibr  him  to  call 
you  souter  twice  to  your  face  without 
resenting  it  ?" 

George  bit  his  lip,  scratched  his 
head  with  the  awl,  and  gave  the  ling- 
els  such  a  yerk,  dtat  he  made  them 
both  crack  in  two.  *'  D^>n  it  I  we're 
a'  affrontit  thegither!"  said  he  in  a 
half  whisper,  while  the  appientioe  boy 
was  like  to  bunt  with  laughter  at  hit 
master's  mortification. 
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.  "  Wd],  I  kirve  losl  my  moneys 
ooQtiiiued  the  gentleman^  "  bat  I 
sure  you^  George^  the  gentleman  wants 
DO  Ijioota.  He  has  aeoompliahed  hia 
ponoaej  and  has  the  money  in  hia 
pocket ;  but  aa  it  inll  avaU  me  I  may 
not  aay  how  much,  I  entreat  that  you 
will  make  me  a  pair.  Here  ia  the 
moDey,— here  are  five  guineas,  which 
I  leave  in  pledge ;  only  let  me  have 
the  boots.  Or  suppose  you  make  these 
m  little  wider,  and  transfer  them  to 
me;  that  is  very  excellent  leather, 
and  will  do  exceedingly  well ;  I  think 
I  never  fek  better;  and  he  stood 
leaning  over  George,  handling  the 
leather.  "  Now,  do  you  consent  to 
let  me  have  them  ?" 
.  *\I  can  never  do  that,  mv  lord," 
says  George, ''  having  the  other  gen« 
tleman's  money  in  my  pocket  If  you 
would  ofSsr  me  ten  guineas,  it  woAild 
be  the  same  thing." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  find  those  who 
win,"  said  he,  and  off  he  went,  sing* 
11^,  ''Turn  the  blue  bonnets  wha  can, 
w£a  can." 

'*  This  is  the  queerest  day  about 
Selkirk  that  I  ever  saw,"  said  George ; 
**  but  really  this  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, to  be  the  old  hereditary  ene« 
my  of  our  town,  is  a  ceal  fine  frank 
fiJlow." 

''Aye,  but  he  souter'd  ye,  too," 
■aid  the  boy. 

"  It  is  a  lee,  ye  little  bkckgpard." 
"  I  heard  him  ca'  you  a  souter 
amang  a  thousand,  master;  an'  that 
taunt  will  be  heard  tell  o'  yet" 

"  I  fancy,  callant,  we  maun  let  that 
flee  stick  to  the  wa',"  says  George; 
and  sewed  away,  and  sewed  awav,  and 
9>t  the  boots  finished  the  next  day  by 
twelve  o'clock.  Now,  thought  he  to 
himaelf,  I  have  thirty  shillings  by  this 
bargain,  and  so  I'll  treat  our  magis- 
txatea  to  a  hearty  glass  this  afternoon; 
I  hae  muckle  need  o'  a  dockening, 
and  the  Selkirk  bailies  never  ftdl  a 
friend.  George  put  his  hand  (in  his 
pocket  to  dink  his  two  gold  guineas. 
The  devil  a  guinea  waa  in  George's 
pocket,  nor  ptack  either !  His  conn- 
tenanoe  changed,  and  fell  so  much, 
that  the  apprentice  noticed  it,  and 
suspected  the  cause ;  but  George  would 
oon&ss  nothing,  though,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  stren^y  suspected  the  Duke 
of  Ncnthumberland  of  the  theft,  aUas, 
the  fat  gentleman  with  the  fair  curled 
hair,  aiM  the  red  cheeks  hanging  over 
bia  stocL 
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Geoige  went  away  up  among  hia 
brethren  of  the  awl  in  the  Back  Row, 
and  called  on  them  every  one ;« but  he 
soon  perceived,  firom  their  blank  looks, 
and  tneir  disinclination  to  drink  that 
night,  that  they  were  all  in  the  same 
predicament  with  himself.    The  fat 
gentleman  with  the  curled  hair  had 
called  on  them  every  one,  and*  got 
measure  of  a  pair  of  ten-guinea  boots, 
but  had  not  paid  any  of  them ;  and 
somehow  or  other,  every  man  had  lost 
the  price  of  the  boots  which  he  had 
received  in  the  morning.    Who  to 
blame  for  this,  nobody  knew ;  for  the 
whole  day  over,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
night,  from  the  time  the  proclamation 
was  made,  the  Back  Row  of  Selkirk 
was  like  «  cried  fair ;  all  the  idle  peo- 
ple in  the  town  and  the  coimtry  about 
were  there,  wondering  after  the  man 
who  had  raised  such  a  demand  for 
boots.    After  all,  the  souters  of  Sel- 
kirk were  left  ddther  richer  nor  poor- 
er than  they  were  at  the  beginning, 
but  every  one  of  them  had  been  four 
times  called  a  souter  to  his  face, — a 
title  of  great  obloquy  in  that  town, 
although  the  one  of  all  others  that 
the  townsmen  ought  to  be  proud  of. 
And  it  is  curious  that  thev  are  proud 
of  it,  when  need  collectively ;  but  ap- 
ply it  to  an  V  of  them  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and  you  had  better  call  him 
the  worst  name  under  heaven. 

This  was  the  truth  of  the  story; 
and  the  feat  was  performed  by  the  late 
Dukfe  of  Queensberry,  when  Earl  of 
March,  and  two  English  noblemen, 
on  a  tour  through  this  country;  £ve« 
rv  one  of  them  gained  his  bet,  through 
the  simplicity  of  the  honest  souters ; 
but  eertainly  the  last,  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  having  staked  two  hun- 
dred gumeas  that  ne  would  take  all 
the  money  from  the  souters  that  they 
had  received  from  the  gentleman  in 
die  morning,  and  call  every  one  of 
them  souier  to  his  face.  He  got  the 
price  entire  from  every  one,  save  Tho- 
mas Ingiis,  who  had  drunk  the  half 
of  his  before  he  got  to  him ;  but  this 
being  proven,  the  English  gentleman 


George  Dobson  took  the  thing  most 
amiss.  He  had  been  the  first  taken 
in  aU  along,  and  he  thought  a  good 
deal  about  it  He  was  moreover  a 
very  honest  man,  and  in  order  to  make 
up  the  boots  to  Uie  full  value  of  the 
money  he  had  received,  he  had  shod 
them  with  silver,  which  took  two  Spa- 
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Bbh  dolkfs,  and  he  had  likewise  put  ^  Wdl,  m>  be  it/'  mad  the  fltnnger. 

four  silver  tafiseli  to  the  tops^  so  that  "  Coll  at  Widow  Wilson's^  in  Hawick, 

they  were  splendid  boots^  and  likelj  and  you  shall  have  triple  payment  far 

to  remain  on  his  hand.     In  short,  your  boots.    Good  day." 

though  he  did  not  care  aboutthe loss,  '*  O  this  |;entleman  is  nndoabtedly 

he  took  the  hoax  sore  amiss,  and  wrong  in  his  mind,"  says  George  to 

thought  a  good  deid  about  it  himsdf.  '<  This  beats  all  tiie  ctucom- 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  sitting  in  era  i  ever  met  with!  Ha— jut — ha  I 
hisshop,  working  away,  and  not  sing-  Come  to  Widow  WilsoD'a,  and  yen 
ing  a  word,  when  in  comes  a  fat  gen*  shaU  haw  payment  for  yoor  booto,<-« 
tleman,  with  fair  curled  haur,  and  red  double  payment  for  yoor  beotM^^^iripk 
cheeks,  but  they  were  not  hanging  payment  for  your  boots!  Oh!  the 
over  his  cravat ;  and  he  says,  *'  Good  man's  as  mad  as  a  March  hate !  He- 
morning,  Dobson.  You  are  very  quiet  he— he— he!'' 
and  contemplative  this  morning."  *'  Hilloa,  George/'  cried  a  ^voice 

*'  Ay,  sir,  fo'ka  canna  be  aye  alike  dose  at  his  ear,  **  what'a  die  matter 

merry."  wi'ye^  Are  ye  gann  daft?  Are  ye  no 

"  Have  you  any  stomadi  for  taking  gaun  to  rise  to  your  vrark  the  day  ?* 

measure  of  a  pair  of  boots  this  mom*  **  Aich !  Gudeness  guide  us,  mo- 

ing?*'  ther,  am  I  no  up  yet?    criea  Geoige, 

"  Nah !  Ill  take  measure*  o'  nae  springing  out  of  lus  bed;  for  he  had 

mae  boota  to  strangers ;  111  stick  by  aeen  all  the  while  in  a  sound  sleep, 

my  auld  customers?'— He  is  very  like  and  dreaming.    "  What  nrt  ve  let 

my  late  customer,  thought  George,  me  lie  so  long?  I  thought  I  haa  been 

but  his  tongue  is  not  the  same.    If  I  i'  the  shop !" 

tlumght  it  were  he,  I  would  nick  him.  **  Sbap  \"  exclaimed  she ;  **  I  daie* 

"  I  have  heard  the  story  of  the  say  then,  you  thought  you  had  foond 

boots,  George,"  says  he,  "  and  never  a  fiddle  in  t.    What  were  ye  gaffltw- 

heard  a  better  one.    I  have  laughed  ing  and  laughing'at  ?" 

very  heartily  at  it ;  and  I  called  prin-  ^  O !  I  was  lauffhing  at  a  fat  num, 

cipally  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  will  an'  the  payment  of  a  paur  o'  boota  al 

call  at  Widow  Wilson's,  in  Hawick,  Widow  Wilson's,  m  Hawidc." 

you  will  get  the  price  of  your  boots."  ''  Widow  Wilson's,  i'  Hawick  i"  ex- 

"  Thuik  you,  sir,"  says  George,  claimed  the  vrife,  holding  iq>  both  her 

and  the  gentleman  went  away;  imd  hands;  *'  Gude  forgie  me  for  a  neat 

then  Dobson  was  persuaded  oe  was  liar,  if  I  hae  dream'd  about  ony body 

not  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  else,  frse  the  tae  end  o'  the  ni^t  to 

though  astonidiingly  like  him.  Gebrge  thetither;" 

had  not  sewed  a  smgle  yerldng,  ere.  '^Honts,  mother,  hmd  your  tongue; 

the  gentleman  comes  again  into  the  it  is  needkss  to  heed  yoor  dreams,  for 

shop,  and  says,  ''  You  had  better  ye  never  gie  owea  dreamiiig  about 

measure  me  for  these  boots,  Dobson,  somebody.'* 

I  intend  to  be  your  customer  in  fii*  *'  An'  what  for  no,  lad?  Haana  an 

ture."  auld  body  aa  0Dod  a  right  to  dream  as 

^^  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  would  la*  ayoungane?  Mrs  WilMn'sathnmiJh* 

ther  not,  just  now."  Rawn  quean,  and  deara  mair  than  a 

<'  Very  well,  call  then  at  Widow  nunder  arvear  by  the  tanoageu    I'ae 

Wilson's,  in  Hawick,  and  you  shall  warrant  taere  sail  somedung  ftUow 

ffet  double  payment  for  the  boots  you  thir  dreams;  I  get  the  maiat  o'  my 

have  madcb'     George  thanked  him  dreanuredd." 

again,  and  away  he  went;  but  in  a  "  How  can  yon  aav  that,  when  it 

yerjr  short  spaoe  he  enters  the  shop  was  but  the  other  nig^t  yon  dreamed 

agam,  and  again  requested  George  to  that  Lord  Alemoor  brou^  you  down 

meaaure  him  for  a  pair   of  boots,  inhia  wood,  for  a  grey  hen? 

George  became  anspicions  of  the  gen«  *'  I  wat  diat  vraa  nae  lee,  lad ;  an' 

tlonan,  and  rather  uneasy,  aa  he  eon*  tufied  my  foathers  wed,  when  he  had 

tinned  to  haunt  him  like  a  ghost ;  and  me  down.    There's  nae  saying  what 

so,  merely  to  be  ^uit  of  him,  he  took  may  happen,  Geordie;  but  I  wiui  your 

the  measure  of  his  leg  and  foot    *'  It  wing  as  wed  fledged  as  a  Mrs  Wilson 

is  very  near  the  measure  of  these  fine  anerai  it." 

silver-mounted  ones,  sir,"  savs  George,  George  was  greatly  tickled  with  his 

"  you  had  better  just  take  them."  dream  about  we  At  gentleman  and 
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tlie  boots>  and  ao  well  oonviaced  was 
he  that  there  was  some  sort  of  mean* 
iog  in  it»  that  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Hawick  the  next  market  day^  and  call 
on  ]^|rs  Wil6on>  and  settle  with  her> 
although  it  was  a  week  or  two  before 
his  usiud  term  of  payment^  he  thought 
the  money  would  sciurcely  eome  wrong. 


So  that  day  he  plied  aad  ^nrooght  as 
usual;  but  instead  of  his  iGarourite 
ditties  relating  to  the  Forest,  he  chant* 
ed,  the  whole  day  oyer>  one  as  old  aa 
any  of  them  ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  reooU 
leet  only  thexhmms  and  a  few  odd 
stanzas  of  it 


SING  BOUND  ABOUT  HAWICK^  &C 


We'll  round  about  Hawick,  Hswiek* 
Round  about  Hawick  thegither; 

We'll  round  about  Hawick,  Hawkdi^ 
And  in  by  the  bride's  gudemither. 
Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &c. 

And  as  we  gang  by  we  will  rap. 

And  drink  to  the  luck  o'  the  bigging ; 
For  the  bride  has  her  tap  in  her  lap. 
And  Che  bridegroom  hli  tail  in  his 
rigging. 

Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &c. 

There's  been  little  luck  i'  the  deed^ 
We're  a'  in  the  dumps  thegither; 

Let's  gie  the  bridegroom  a  sheep's  head, 

But  gie  the  Wide  brose  and  butter* 

Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &c 

Then  a'  the  gudewives  i*  the  land 
Came  flockin'  in  droves  thegither, ' 

A'  Iningin'  tlidr  bountith  in  hand, 
To  please  the  young  bride'sgudemithen 
Sing  round  about  Hawick,  && 

The  black  gudewiie  o'  the  Braes 
€ae  baby-clouts  no  worth  a  button; 

But  the  auld  gudewife  o'  Peochrice 
Game  in  wi'  a  shouder  o*  mutton* 
Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &g» 


Wee  Jean  o'  the  Coate  gae  a  pun', 
A  penny,  a  plsck,  and  a  bodie; 

But  the  wife  at  the  head  o*  the  town 
Gae  nought  but  a  lang  pin-todle.* 
Sing  round  about  Hawick^  &c 

The  mistress  o*  Bortogh  cam  ben, 
Aye  blinkin'  sae  couthyan'  canny: 

But  some  said  she  had  in  her  ban* 
A  kipple  o'  bottles  o*  branny. 
Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &c. 

And  some  brought  dumpies  o*  woo^ 

And  some  brought  flitches  o'  bacon. 
And  kebbncks  and  cruppocks  enow; 
But  Jenny  Muirhead  brought  a  ca- 
pon. 

Sing  round  about  Hawick,  &c. 


Then  up  came  the  wife  o'  the  Mill, 
Wi'  the  cog,  an'  the  mefd,  an*  the 
ter; 
For  she  likit  the  joke  sae  weel 
To  gie  the  bride  brose  and  butter. 
Shig  round  about  Hawick,  &c. 

And  first  she  pat  in  a  bit  bread. 
And  then  she  pat  in  a  bit  butter. 

And  then  she  pot  in  a  sheep's  head, 
Hoftts  an'  a'  thegither  I 


Sing  round  about  Hawick,  Hawick, 
Round  about  Hawick  thegither; 

Round  about  Hawick,  Hawiek, 
Round  about  Hawick  for  ever.^- 


On  the  Thmrsday  following,  George, 
instead  of  going  to  the  thop,  dressed 
hiMtiMftlf  in  his  best  Sunday  clothe^, 
and,  with  rather  a  curious  face,  went 
ben  to  his  step-mother,  and  inquired 
**  what  feck  o'  siUer  she  had  about 
her?" 

"  Siller !  Gudenesa  forgie  you, 
Geordie»  for  an  evendown  waster  and 


a  profligate !  What  are  ye  gaun  to  do 
wi' siUer  the  day  ?"  . 

**  I  hare  something  ado  ower  at 
Hawidc,  an'  I  wis  thiiudDg  it  wad  be 
asweeltopayheraooountwhai  I  was 
there." 

'*  Oho,'  lad !  Are  je  there  wi'  yoor 
dreams  and  your  viaiona  o'  the  nigfat» 
Geordie  ?  Ye  re&ye  keen  o'  sangs,  man ; 


*  A  pin-cushion.    Vide  Dr  Jamieson. 
f  This  yery  oU  local  song,  we  belicTe,  never  was  published^— C  N. 
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I  can  pit  a  veragilde  anei'  your  head* 
There  8  an  udco  gude  auld  thing  they 
ca'y  '  Wap  cU  the  widow,  mv  laddie/ 
D'ye  ken  it,  Geordie }  Siller  J  quo 
he !  Hae  ye  ony  feck  o'  siller^  mother ! 
Whew !  I  hae  as  muckle  as  will  pay 
the  widow's  account  sax  times  ower  ! 
Ye  may  tell  her  that  frae  me ;  and  teU 
her  that  I  hade  you  play  your  part  as 
weel,a8  old  lucky  could  play  her's. 
Siller !  Lack-a-day !  But,  Geordie,  my 
man — ^Auld  wives  dreams  are  no  to  be 
regardity  ye  ken.  £h  ?" 
**  Whi^t  now,  mother,  and  mind  the 
grey  hen  in  the  Haining  wood." 

"  Heyti-teyti,  you  an'  your  grey 
hen !    Stand  ye  to  your  tadde,  billy. 
Dinna  come  ower  soon  hameat  night - 
an'  good  luck  to  a'  honest  intentions. ' 
Afiter  putting  half  a  dozen  pairs  of 
trysted  shoes,  and  the  identical  silver* 
mounted  boots  into  the  cadger's  creels 
^-then  the  only  r^ular  carriers— off 
set  George  Dobson  to  Hawick  mar- 
ket, a  distance  of  nearly  eleven  new- 
fadiioned  miles,  but  then  accounted 
only  eight  and  three  quarters ;  and  af- 
ter parading  the  Sandbed,  Slitterick 
Bridge  and  the  Tower  Knowe,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  and  shaking  hands 
with  some  four  or  five  apquaintancea, 
he  ventured  east  the  gate  to  pay  Mrs 
Wilson  her  account.    He  was  kindly 
welcomed,  as  every  good  and  regular 
customer  was,  by  Mrs  Wilson,  who 
made  it  a  point  always  to  look  after 
the  one  thing  netful.    They  settled 
amicably,  as  thev  always  had  done  he- 
fore  ;   and  in  the  course  of  business 
GeoTg/d  ventured  several  sly  jocular 
hints,  to  see  how  they  wouii  be  taken, 
vexed  that  his  grand  and  singular 
dream  should  go  for  nothing.  No,  no- 
thing would  pass  there  but  sterling 
cent  ver  cent.    The  lady  was  deaf  and 
blina  to  every  effort  of  gallantry,  va- 
luing her  own  abilities  top  highly  ever 
to  set  a  man  a  second  time  at  the  head 
of  her  flourishing  business.    Never- 
theless, she  could  not  be  blind  to 
George's  qualifications— he  knew  that 
was  impossible,— for  in  the  first  place 
he  was  a  goodly  person,  with  hand- 
some limbe  and  broad  squire  shoul- 
ders ;  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  true, 
but  with  fine  shrewd  manlv  features ; 
was  a  burgess  and  councillor  of  the 
town  of  Selkirk,  and  as  independent 
in  circumstances  as  she  was. 

Very  well ;  Mrs  Wilson  knew  all 
tliift— valued  George  Dobson  accord- 
ingly, and  would  not  have  denied  him 


any  of  llioae  good  points  more  than 
Gideon  Soott  would  to  a  faTOurite 
Cheviot  tup,  in  any  society  whatever ; 
but  she  had  that  sharp  cold  busineas- 
manner,  that  Geoige  could  disoover  no 
symptoms  where  the  price  of  the  boots 
was  to  come  from.  In  order  to  conci- 
liate matters  as  far  as  oonvenient,  if 
not  even  to  stretch  a  point,  he  gave  ho* 
a  farther  order,  larger  than  the  one 
just  settled ;  but  all  that  he  elicited 
was  thanks  for  his  custom,  and  one 
very  small  glass  of  brandy;  so  he  drank 
her  health,  and  a  good  husband  to 
her.  Mrs  Wilson  only  curtsied  and 
thanked  him  coldly,  and  away  Gecnge 
set  west  the  street,  with  a  auick  md 
stately  step,  saving  to  himself  that  the 
expedition  of  tne  silver-mounted  boots 
was  all  up. 

As  he  was  posting  up  the  street,  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  a  flesher,  likewise 
of  the  name  of  Wilson,  eyed  him,  and 
called  him  aside.  "  Hey,  Georse,  come 
this  way  a  bit.  How  are  ye  r  How 
d'ye  do,  sir  ?  What  news  about  Sd- 
kirk  ?  Grand  demand  for  boots  there 
just  now,  I  hear  ?  Eh  ?  Needing  anv 
thing  in  my  way  the  day  ? — Nae  beef 
like  that  about  your  town.  Come 
away  in,  and  taste  the  godewife's  bot- 
tle. I  want  to  hae  a  crack  wi'  ye,  and 
get  measure  of  a  pair  o'  boots.  The 
grandeat  story  yon,  air,  I  ever  heard. 
£h  ?.  Needing  a  leg  o'  beef  ?— Better  ? 
Never  mind,  come  away  in." 

George  was  following  Mr  Wilson 
into  th^  house,  having  as  yet  scarcely 
got  a  word  said,  and  he  liked  the  man 
exceedingly,  when  one  pulled  his  coat, 
and  a  pret^  servant  ^1  smirked  in 
his  face  and  said,  *'  Maister  Dabseo, 
thou  maun  cum  awa  yest  the  geate  and 
speak  till  Mistress  Wulidai;  there's 
sumtheyng  forgwot  atween  ye.  IImu 
maun  cum  directly." 

"  Haste  ye,  gae  avray,  rin !"  says 
Wilson,  pushing  him  out  at  the  door, 
"that's  a  better  bait  than  a  poor 
flesher's  dram.  There's  some  comings 
an'  gangings  yonder.  A  bien  birto 
and  a  thrifty  dame.  Grip  to,  grip  to, 
lad !  I'se  take  her  at  a  bunder  pand 
the  quarter.  Let  us  see  you  ss  ye 
come  back  again." 

George  went  back,  and  there  was 
Mrs  Wilson  standing  in  the  door  to 
receive  him. 

"  I  quite  forgot,  Mr  Dobson — I  bes 

pardon.  But  I  hope,  as  usual,  you  will 

take  a  family  dinner  with  me  to-day  ?** 

"  Indeed^  Mrs  Wilson,  I  was  just 
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thinking  to  myaell  that  you  were  fey»  did  not  htng  over  his  erayftt.  George 

and  that  we  two  would  nerer  haigain  felt  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  into 

again,  for  I  never  paid  you  an  account  another  state  of  existence,  and  knew 

before  that  J  did  not  get  the  o£fer  of  hardly  what  to  think  or  say.   He  had 

ji         »  ^1  flrat  very  nigh  run  up  and  taken 


my  dinner. 

''  A  very  stupid  neglect !  But,  in- 
deed, I  have  so  many  things  to  mind, 
and  so  hard  set  with  the  world,  Mr 
I>ob8on;^ou  eaonot  conceive,  when 
there's  only  a  woman  at  the  head  of 
affairs — ^ 

''  A^,  but  sic  a  woman,"  said 
George,  and  shook  his  head. 

^'  WeU,  well,  come  at  two.    I  dine 
early,  ^o  cereibony,  vou  know.  Just 
a  homely  dinner,  and  no  drinking." 
So  saying,  she  turned  and  sailed  into 
the  house  very  gracefully ;  and  then 
taming  asiile,  she  looked  out  at  the 
window  after  him,  apostrophising  him 
thna-— '^  Ay,  ye  may  strut  away  west 
the  street,  as  if  I  were  looking  after 
you.    Shame  fa'  the  souter-like  face 
o'  ye ;  I  wish  you  had  been  fifty  miles 
off  the  day  !  If  it  hadna  been  fear  for 
affiroBting  a  good  steady  customer,  ye 
aboudna  nae  been  here.    For  there's 
■ly  brother  coming  to  dinner,  and 
maybe  some  o'  his  cronies ;  and  he'll 
be  sae  ta'en  wi'  this  merry  souter 
chield,  that  I  ken  weel  theyll  drink 
mair  dian  twice  the  profits  o'  this  bit 
order.    My  brother  maun  hae  a'  his 
ain  will  too !  Fo'ks  maun  aye  bow  to 
the  bush  they  get  bield  frae,  else  I 
should  take  a  staup  out  o'  their  punch 
opgs  the  night." 

-  George  attended  at  ten  minutes  past 
two,  to  be  as  fashionable  as  tbe  risk 
of  loaing  his  kale  would  permit— gave 
a  sharp  wooer-like  rap  at  the  door, 
and  was  shown  by  the  dimpling  bor- 
der maid  into  the  boom, — which,  in 
thoee  days,  meant  the  only  sitting 
apartment  of  a  house.  Mrs  Wilson 
being  absent  about  the  dinner  getting 
ap^  and  no  one  to  introduce  the  parties 
to.each  other,  think  of  George's  utter 
amaaement,  and  astonishment,  and 
diimfounderment, — ^for  there  is  no 
term  half  strong  enough  to  express  it 
by, — ^when  he  saw  the  identical  fat 
gentleman,  who /came  to  him  thrice 
in  his  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  come 
to  Widow  Wilson's,  and  get  payment 
of  bis  boots.  He  was  the  very  iden- 
tical gentleman  in  every  respect,  every 
inch  of  him,  and  George  could  have 
Icnown  him  among  a  thousand.  It 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
bat  he  that  was  so  very  like  him,  with 
fair  curled  hair,  and  red  cheeks,  which 
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the  gentleman's  hand,  and  addressed 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  but  luck- 
ily he  recollected  the  equivocal  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  met,  which 
was  not  actually  in  the  shop,  but  in 
George's  little  bed-doset  in  the  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning. 

In  short,  the  two  sat  awkward 
enough,  till,  at  last,  in  came  Mrs 
Wilson,  in  most  brilliant  attire,  and 
really  a  handsome  fine  woman ;  and 
with  her  a  country  lady,  with  some^ 
thing  in  her  face  extremely  engaging. 
Mrs  Wilson  immediatelv  intro£iced 
the  psrties  to  each  other  thus: — 
*'  Brother,  this  is  Mr  Dobson,  boot 
and  shoemaker  in  Selkirk;— as  ho- 
nest a  young'  man,  and  as  good  a  pay- 
er as  I  know. — ^Mr  Dobson,  this  is 
Mt  Tumbull,  my  brother,  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had>  and  this  is  his 
daughter  Margaret." 

The  parties  were  acquainted  in  one 
minute,  for  Mr  Tumbull  was  a  frank 
kind-hearted  gentleman ;  ay,  they 
were  more  than  acquainted,  for  the 
very  second  or  third  look  that  George 

got  of  Margaret  Tumbull,  he  loved 
er.  And  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
every  word  that  she  spoke,  every  smile 
that  she  smiled,  and  every  happy  look 
that  she  turned  on  another^  nloed  to 
his  flame ;  so  that  long  ere  the  sun 
leaned  his  elbow  on  Skelfhill'  Pen,  he 
was  deeper  in  love  than,  perhaps^ 
there  ever  was  a  souter  in  this  world. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  Miss  Turn-' 
bull — she  was  exquisite,  that  is  enough 
^ust  what  a  woman  should  be,  and 
not- exceeding  twenty-five  years  of" 
age.  What  a  mense  she  would  be  to 
the  town  of  Selkirk,  and  to  a  boot  and 
shoemaker's  parlour,  as  well  as  to  the 
top  of  the  councillor's  seat  every  Sun- 
day! 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the 
brandy  bottle  went  roundi  accompa- 
nied with  the  wee  wee  glass,  in  shape 
of  the  buit  of  a  Scots  thistle.  When 
it  came  to  Mr  Tumbull,  he  held  it  up 
between  him  and  the  light,-—'' Eeatie, 
whaten  a  niff-naff  of  a  glass  is  that  ? 
let  us  see  a  feasible  ane." 

'*  If  it  be  over  little,  you  can  fill  it 
the  oftener,  brother.  I  think  a  big 
dram  is  so  vulgar !" 

"  That's  no  the  thing,  Keatie.  The 
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truth  k,  that  ye're  a  perfect  she  Na« 
bal^  and  ilka  thing  that  takes  the  va-i 
lue  of  a  plack  out  o'  your  pockety  is 
vulgar^  or  improper,  or  something 
that  way.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Keatie» 
my  woman,  what  tou  shall  do.  Set 
down  a  black  hotUe  on  this  hand  o' 
me,  and  twa  clear  anes  on  this,  and 
the  cheeny  bowl  atween  them,  and 
111  let  you  see  what  I'll  do.  I  ken 
o'  nane  within  the  ports  o'  Hawick 
can  a£ford  a  bowl  Detter  than  you* 
Nane  o'  your  half  bottles  and  quarter 
bottles  at  a  time ;  now  Keatie,  ye  hae 
a  confoundit  tri^^  o'  that ;  but  I  hae 
some  hopes  that  TU  learn  ye  good 
manners  by  and  by." 

'«  Dear  brother,  I'm  sure  you  are 

not  goine  to  drink  your  bottles  here. 

'lliink  what  the  town  would  sa^,  if  I 

were  to  keep  cabals  o'  drinkers  m  my 

aobor  house." 

'^  Do  as  I  bid  you  now^  Keatie^ 
and  lij^n  the  rest  to  me.  Ah,  she 
is  a  niggard,  Mr  Dobson,  and  has 
muckle  need  of  a  little  sdiooling  to 
open  her  heart" 

The  materials  were  produced,  and 
Mr  TumbuU,  as  bad  been  predicted, 
did  not  spare  them.  There  were  other 
two  Wilsons  joined  them  immediate- 
ly after  dinner,  the  one  a  shoemaker, 
and  the  other  our  friend  the  flesher, 
and  a  merrier  afternoon  has  sddom 
been  in  Hawick.  Mr  Tumbull  was 
perfectly  delighted  with  George;— 
he  made  him  sing  **  The  Souters  o' 
Selkirk,"  "  Turn  the  Blue  BonneU," 
and  all  his  best  things ;  but  when  he 
came  to  *'  Round  about  Hawick,"  he 
made  him  sing  it  six  times  over,  and 
was  never  weary  of  laughing  at  it, 
and  identifying  the  characters  with 
those  then  liTing.  .  Then  the  story  of 
the  boots  was  an  inexhaustible  joke, 
and  the  likeness  between  Mr  Tmn- 
buU  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
an  acceptable  item.  At  length  Mr 
Tumbull  got  so  elevated,  that  ne  said, 
**  Ay,  man !  and  they  are  shod  wi' 
silver,  and  silver  toesels  round  the 
top  ?  I  wad  gie  a  botde  o'  wine  for  a 
sight  o'  them." 

**  It  shall  cost  you  nae  mair,"  says 
George,  and  in  three  minutes  he  set 
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them  on  the  table.  Mr  TanlmU 
tried  them  on,  and  wslked  through 
and  through  the  room  with  them, 
singing—. 

"  With  silver  be  was  shod  before^ 
"With  burning  gold  behind." 

They  fitted  exactly ;  and  befoRBt- 
ting  down,  he  offered  George  the  ori- 
ginal price,  and  got  them. 

It  became  late  rather  too  soon  fix 
our  group,  but  the  young  Uidy  grew 
impatient  to  get  home,  and  Mr  Tan- 
bull  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  gMOg; 
nothing,  however,  womd  plene  him, 
save  that  Greorge  should  go  with  him 
all  night ;  and  Geoige  being,  kflg 
before  this  time,  over  head  and  ein 
in  love,  accepted  of  the  invitstion,  aod 
the  loan  of  the  flesher's  bay  mare,  aid 
went  with  them.  Miss  Maigarathad 
soon,  by  some  kind  of  natural  imp* 
ration,  discovered  our  jovial  aoatcr'i 
partiality  for  her ;  and  in  order  to 
open  the  wa^  for  a  banter,  the  boi 
mode  of  banning  a  courtship,  ihe 
fell  on  and  rallied  him  most  sercRh 
about  the  boots  and  the  stnitmng,  and 
particularly  about  lettis^g  bimttlf  be 
robbed  of  the  two  guineas.  Thiigtve 
Geoige  an  opportunity  of  retalistuig 
80  happily,  tnat  he  wondered  at  hiia* 
self,  for  he  acknowledged  thsthesitd 
things  that  he  never  Iwlieved  he  had 
the  face  to  say  to  a  lady  before. 

The  year  after  that,  die  two  vcfe 
married  in  the  bouse  of  Mrs  WilaoDf 
and  Mr  TumbuU  paid  down  a  im* 
dred  pounds  to  George  on  the  day  he 
brou^t  her  from  that  boose  a  bnde. 
Now,  thought  George  to  himself  I 
have  been  twice  mcfet  liberally  piid 
for  my  boots  in  that  house.  Mywift^ 
perhaps,  will  stand  for  the  third  pay- 
ment, which  I  hope  will  be  the  bert 
of  all;  but  I  still  think  there  is  tobe 
another  one  beside.  He  wai  Mt 
wrong,  for  after  the  death  of  hia  wor« 
thy  father-in-law,  he  found  ImaM 
entitled  to  the  third  of  his  whole  ef- 
fects ;  the  transfer  of  which,  div 
years  after  his  marriage,  was  nude 
over  to  him  in  the  house  of  lus  frisB^ 
Mra  Wilson. 
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^nS  INU{AX  AIIMT. 

Ova  reaAen wHl  haTe  doubtieM  ob-    ebrcumstanoes  over  whkh  tiiey  liad  no 
serred,  that  Tery  few  amoDg  the  lead*    control^  should  have  risen^  within  the 
ing  journals  of  the  day  have  devoted    short  space  of  half  a  century,  from  the 
any  moderate  share  of  their  attention,    situation  of  mere  adventurers,  carry* 
or  any  adeouate  portion  of  their  oo-    ing  on  a  petty  trade  by  the  sufferance 
lumns,  to  tne  discussion  of  ouestions    of  the  native  princes,  and  dependent 
connected  with  the  wdfare  or  British    ibr  their  very  existence  upon  the  ca- 
India,  except  ourselves.    The  fact  is,    price  of  barbarians, — to  the  lordship  of 
that  this  remarkable  sUence  on  the    the  greatest,  the  roost  populous,  and 
part  of  our  contemporaries,  has  acted    the  most  extensive  empire,  upon  the 
upon  us  as  a  powerful  inducement  why    face  of  the  whole  earth  ?  There  is  no« 
we  should  pursue  a  contrary  course,    thing  in  the  career  of  Home  herself  at 
We  are  not  unaware  that  the  subject    all  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
is  by  many  accounted  a  dull  one;  we    Bnglish  nation  in  India.    Rome  pro-> 
know  very  well  that  several  of  our  own    eeeded  by  slow  and  painful  d^eea 
warmest  friends  and  admirers  have    from  insignificance  to  splendour ;  hun* 
deferred  the  perusal  of  our  Indian  pa-    dreds  of  years  passed  by,  before  she 
pers  to  the  last ;  and  that  some  have    could  boast  of  pre*eminence  among  the 
even  refused  to  read  them  at  all.  We    cities  even  of  Italy ;  and  hundreds 
know,  too,  that  the  very  mention  of    u^n  hundreds,  before  she  became 
Biitirii  India  in  the  generality  of  mix-    mistress  of  the  western  world.    Little 
ed  companies,  is  met  by  Uie  most  un«    more  than  fiftv- years  ago,  the  East 
equivocal  manifestations  of  nausea,     India  Company  s  territories  were  cora- 
and  that  men  shrink  back  from  the    prised  within  a  few  factories,  at  dif« 
con  versatiim  of  an  Indian  statesman  as    ferent  points,  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and 
tf  a  scorpion  had  crossed  their  path,  or    the  Indian  subjects  of  the  King  of  £ng« 
aa  the  House  of  Commons  is  accustom-    land  might  possibly  equal  in  numbers 
ed  to  do  when  Mr  Hume  gets  upon    the  population  of  Liverpool.     Now^ 
his  legs ;  yet  are  we  fiurfrom  regretting    the  East  India  Company  are  lordis  of 
the  course  which  we  have  heretofore    a  country,  which  measures,  in  extent 
pursued.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  that,    of  surface,  about  ten  times  the  surface 
"within  the  wide  range  of  political  sd-    of  the  British  Isles ;  and  which  oon« 
ence,  there  is  not  one  question  more    tains  a  population  equal  to  not  less 
important  than  this ;  and  we  are  not    than  six  times  the  population  of  £ng« 
in  the  habit  of  indiUging  the  taste  of    land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  We  know 
the  mob,  at  the  expense  of  what  we    this  to  be  a  fact ;  we  are,  some  of  us, 
conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  our    old  enough  to  remember  the  progresa 
hdoved  country.  of  those  events  which  have  bought 

It  is  not,  however,  a  sense  of  public  such  an  issue  in  their  traSn:;  yet  ia  it 
dutjr  alone,  which  impels  us  to  touch  difficult  to  believe,  at  times,  that  the 
so  frequently  upon  the  afiaira  cH  the  whole  is  not  a  dream,  or  that  we  have 
East  India  company.  We  are  firmly  not  been  imposed  upon  by  a  wdl« 
conyinced,  that,  could  the  prejudice,  written  fiction. 
which  unhappily  rdgos  in  the  minds  But  the  vast  extent  of  the  Indian 
of  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen,  be  at  territory,  and  the  many  miUions  of 
cmoe  overcome,  the  discussion  of  In«  people  who  inhabit  it,  are  not  the  only 
dian  questions  would  be  entered  upon  reatures  in  the  picture  which  deserve 
with  at  least  the  same  eagerness  which  to  be  looked  at.  It  has  been  wcdl  re« 
aetuates  them  in  the  conduct  of  any  marked,  that  few  persons  not  imme« 
«>ther  political  inquiry.  Why,  the  very  diately  connected  with  the  Eastern 
histoiy  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tlie  Empire,  ever  think  of  it  in  any  other 
Britian  power  in  the  East,  makes  up  light,  than  as  it  is  calculated  to  dazzle 
many  as  lively  and  as  improbable  a  foreignera,  by  sweUin^,  to  a  wonderful 
romance,  as  ever  came  ftom  the  pen  of  amoimt,  the  list  of  his  Migesty's  sub* 
at  Radcliflfe,  -a  Cervantes,  or.  a  Scott*  jects.  There  is  something  not  more 
What  can  be  more  aatonidiing,  than  childish  than  perverse  in  this.  The 
that  a  handful  of  Europeans,  impelled,  Indian  Empire  produces  an  annual  re« 
not  by  the  love  of  oonquesti  but  by  venue  of  twenty«four  millions  ster* 
Vol.  XXI.  4  C 
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ling,  every  penny  of  which  goes  dU 
i^tly  or  induectJy  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain^  and  to  enrich 
its  inhahitants.  There  is  scarcely  a  fap> 
mily  of  any  noteatiiongst  ns,  whidtk  is 
not,  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  mem« 
hers,  indebted  to  that  empire  for  inde* 

Eendenoe,  if  not  for  affluence.  India 
as  been  a  field  for  exercising  the 
briffhtest  talents  both  of  our  politicians 
and  our  warriors.  Had  we  possessed 
no  sovereignty  there,  where  would 
have  been  our  Clive,  our  Wellington, 
or  our  Hastings  ? — ^the  same,  in  point 
of  powers,  which  they  were,  or  are, 
doubtless ;  but  with  powers,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  unexerdsed;  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  affects  the  honour 
or  prosperity  of  their  country,  unpro* 
fitame.  Kay,  look  to  the  numbers  of 
young  men,  from  every  class  in  the 
community,  who  find  tlure  occupation 
and  a  competency.  The  Indian  army 
alone  furnishes  a  maintenance  to  up« 
wurds  of  four  thousand  European  o£< 
fieers,  taken  prindmlly  from  the  mid^* 
dling  and  higher  classes  of  the  oom« 
munity.  In  the  marine,  trading,  and 
civil  departments,  a  number  not  infe« 
rior  is  employed.  Surely  the  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  eight  or  ten  thousand 
British  youths  obtain,  through  the 
medium  of  our  Oriental  possessions, 
ihe  means  of  supporting  the  rank  lor 
which  their  birth  and  education  have 
fitted  them,  were  of  itself  reason  enough 
why  society  in  general  should  take  at 
least  some  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  those  who  govern  that  empire.  Go 
where  you  vdll,  you  seldom  £ui  Co 
meet  with  persons,  who  have  either 
themselves  spent  part  of  their  lives  in 
India,  or  sent  out  sons,  brothers,  or 
cousins,  to  that-  land  of  promise.  Is 
it  conceivable,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  anything  in 
what  is  called  the  Indian  Question,' 
really,  and  per  se,  repulsive  ?  We  can- 
not believe  it ;  and  therefore,  it  is  our 
design^  as  often  as  the  humour  shall 
take  us,  to  return  to  the  subject,  till 
we  succeed  in  satisfying  the  most  fiis- 
tidious  among  our  readers,  tl^at  it  is 
not  only  a  vitally  important^  but  a 
highly  agreeable  one. 

In  former  Numbers,  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  roeak  our  mind  pretty  freely 
on  the  fiscal  and  judicial  management 
of  British  India.  We  have  not  ex- 
liausted  the  subject ;  very  frr  from  it : 
mu^  remains  to  be  told,  and  we  shall 
^d  fitting  opportunities  on  which  to 


tell  it.  But  there  are  appearanees  in 
the  political  horizon  at  present,  whidi 
induce  us  to  lay  these  topics  aside,  and 
to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  and  organisation  of 
the  Indiim  army.  The  war  which  now 
rages  between  Russia  and  Persia  must, 
we  conceive,  let  it  end  as  it  wiJl^  afiect 
our  interests  in  the  East  very  conai^ 
derably.  If  Russia  prove  victoriouB, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
she  will,  we  shall  be  brought,  not  in^ 
deed  into  immediate  collision  with  her 
arms,  but  unquestionably  within  the 
reach  of  her  intrigues  and  secret  nego« 
tiations.  If  she  be  repulsed,  Persia* 
indi^oant  at  our  breach  of  fruUi  in  de- 
serting her  during  the  struggle,  nay 
take  it  into  her  head  to  renounce  our 
alliance  altogether.  In  either  case, 
shall  find  that  we  are  not  quite  so 
cure  against  fareiga  invasion,  as  that 
our  means  of  resisting  it  oiav  be  kft 
in  a  state  of  ini;fficiency  ;  whilst  the 
increasing  magnitude  of  our  possess- 
ions, not  to  speak  of  our  undeniaUe 
unpopularity  m  many  districts,  lays 
«B  every  day  more  and  more  open  to 
intestine  troubles.  Besides,  we  are 
yery  glad  tp  find,  that  the  state  of  the 
Inman  army  has  already  forced  itsctf 
ttjMMi  the  notice  of  those  at  the  head  of 
anairs.  This  alone  were  reason  enough 
with.us  to  take  it  up.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  hinder  this  interest,  thus  ex« 
cited,  from  falling  asleep ;  and  if  we 
SttGceed  in  throwing  any  additional 
li^ty  however  slender,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  feel  that  our  time  and  , 
labour  have  neilher  ai  them  been  mis* 
pent. 

Though  we  cannot  go  the  lei^tfav 
which  many  men  ijrho  have  served  in 
India  are  fuscostomed  to  go,  by  spMk^ 
ing  of  the  Sepoy  tro(»s  as  if  they  wen 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  any  one  ro- 
ppectj  to  Britisb  soldiers,  it  is  a  truth 
self-app^enti  that,  as  the  Indian  Em- 
pire wf^  obtained  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  natiyes  them« 
selves,  so  must  it  be  preserv^  chiefiy 
ter  native  agency.  The  distance  of 
the  scene  from  our  own  sboTes,  as 
well  as  the  costless  superiority  in 
point  of  numbers^  which,  in  case  of 
any  serious  disagreement  between  the 
Hindus  and  their  European  maeten, 
the  former  could  at  all  times  bring 
into  the  ^eld^  alike  render  this  state- 
ment incontrovertible.  He  must  be 
9vonderf  uUy  imbued  with  national  y»« 
nity,  who  con  supposcj  for  on«  mo- 
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uuant,  that  the  whal«  dlipMMable  force  whether,  in  tptte  of  stich  tndrcase,  it 

of  Great  Britain^  eoHld  it  be  trana-  be  as  efficient  at  thia  tnomeDty  as  it 

iKnted  to  India,  wovld  suffice  to  keep  once  waa ;  and  we  are  verr  certain. 

In  anbieetion  a  population  ei  upwards  that  there  exists  not  among  the  Sepojra 

of  one  hundred  millions,  scatteM.  over  anything  like  that  attachment  to  their 

an  extent  of  country  little  inferior  to  European  officers,  of  which  all  who 

the  whole  of  Europe,  and  aided  by  an  cigoyed  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 

aim?  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou*  their  behaviour,  were  formerly  accus- 

sand  men,  armed  and  disciplined  after  tomed  to  speak.    To  explain  whence 

4he  same  fashion  with  itself;  and  if  tiliese  changes  have  arisen,  it  will  be 

this  be  the  case,  how  much  more  in-  necessary  to  take  a  short  review  of 

eflfectual  would  be  the  effinrts  of  some  the  career  of  the  Indian  army,  or,  ra<« 

twenty  thousand  men,  the  total  amount  ther,  of  the  different  systems  of  organi- 

of  King's  troops  now  in  India,  either  ntion  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

to  resist  a  serious  attack  from  without.  When  the  British  authorities  in  In- 

or.to  repress  a  general  mutiny  within  r  dia  first  saw  fit  to  enrol  their  native 

It  is  to  the  native  army,  therefore,  to  subjects  as  aMksn,  the  utmost  caution 

the  Hindus  and  Musselmen  enroUed  was  exhibited  not  to  interfere,  in  any 

ttnder  the  British  standard,  and  to  4lie  d^ee,  with  the  prejudices,  habits,  or 

•Rnglishmen  who  command  Uiem,  tjiat  rebgion,  of  the  individuals  enlisted. 

we  must  mainly  look  for  the  preser-  The  very  &shion  of  their  dress  was 

VBtion  of  our  power ;  for  without  this  not  changed,  and  the  military  know- 

cMdial  co-operation,  all  odier  efforts  ledge  confeired  upon  them  consisted 

to  maintain  our  present  ascendency  in  only  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art 

the  East  would  be  utterly  fruitless.  of  war ;  an  art  which  in  those  days 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  one  had  attained  to  very  little  perfection 

will  den^  the  truth  (rf*  the  fdlowins  even  in  Europe.    Though  thus  im« 

observation,— that  every  ero[4re  which  perfectly  instructed,  the  Senoys,  armed 

haa  been  won  by  the  swcNrd,  must  by  with  English  firelocks,  and  trained  to 

the  sword  be  upheld.    In  accordance  the  use  of  them,  wfe  found  to  pos- 

with  this  maxim.  Sir  Jdin  Malcolm  s^  a  prodigious  superioritv  over  their 

baa  remarked,  that,  ''  however  much  countrymen ;  and  when  lea  on  by  £u- 

die  success  of  our  internal  government  ropean  officers,  disposed  to  set  before 

may  depend  upon  the  civil  admini-  them  a  proper  example,  they  never 

atration  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  our  failed,  as  often  as  they,  met  them  in 

eflbrta  to  improve  that  might  be  given  the  field,  to  defeat  native  armiea  tea 

in  vain,  unless  we  maintain  a  oom*  times  as  numerous  as  their  own. 

manding  military  power ;   and  this  Whilst  the  army  continued  in  this 

coosidenktion  gives  tne  utmost  import-  state,  there  were  but  few  £nr<q;>eans 

ance  to  every  question  connected  with  attached  to  it.  To  each  battalion,  con« 


military  establishment  in  that  taining  perhaps  eight  hundred  men, 
ooontry,  as  being  the  only  means  by  onhr  one  captain,  an  adjutant,  and 
which  we  can  preserve  Incua ;  and  as  a  few  sergeants,  were  allotted.  The 
too  likdy,  if  mismanaged,  to  prove  whole  interior  discipline  was  accord- 
our  ruin."  There  cannot  be  a  ques"  ingly  carried  on  by  Soubahdars  and 
tion  on  this  head.  Our  native  army.  Jemadars,  who  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
b^ng  attached  to  us  by  no  feeling  of  influence  very  Httle  inferior  to  that  of 
Idndred  or  common  interest,  must  ever  the  commanding  officer  himself;  and 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  powerful,  though  it  not  unfrequently  occurred 
but  most  dangeroiis  instrument.  As  that  they  were  intrusted  with  separate 
long  as  we  manage  it  aright,  it  will  commands,  of  their  abuse  of  the  con- 
work  well  for  us ;  let  us  once  forget  fidence  thus  reposed  in  them  not  a 
bow  to  manage  it,  and  it  will  ef&oi  single  instance  is  on  record.  At  the 
our  destruction.  early  era  to  which  we  now  allude,  the 
Now,  it  strikes  us,  that  Ae  Indian  Sepoy  battalions  possessed,  to  the  full, 
army  is  not  managed,  as  the  nature  of  as  much  of  the  esprii^de-corps  as  is 
iu  connexion  with  the  British  govern-  at  present  felt  in  any  British  regi- 
ment, and  the  prejudices  and  feelings  ment.  The  few  Europeans  who  ser- 
at  the  men  who  compose  it,  require  ved  with  them,  partly  from  inclina- 
that  it  should  be  manaeed.  In  point  tion,  partly  from  motives  of  policy, 
of  numbers,  it  is  indeed  enlarged  to  a  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
tremendous  extent ;  but  we  question  ness ;  to  the  native  officers,  in  parti- 
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eular,  Ihej  behaved  with  the  moet 
narked  attention;  and  the  coDse- 
quenoe  was,  that  all  ranks  vied  with 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
a  reputation  which  all  equally  shared, 
and  of  which  all  were  equally  proud. 
It  gradually  came  about,  that  the 
preceding  system  was  found  not  to 
answer  au  the  ends  which  it  had  an- 
swered at  first  The  native  princes, 
following  the  example  set  them,  soon 
began  to  discipline  their  troops  in 
European  tactics  ;  and  intrusting  the 
management  of  die  matter  to  French 
officers,  they  brought  them,  before 
long,  to  something  like  an  equality 
wi&  our  Sepoys.  To  preserve  the 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto 
maintained,  it  became  necessary  that 
tiie  Company's  native  army  should 
make  farther  advances  in  the  military 
art ;  and  a  more  frequent  intermixture 
with  the  King's  troops,  as  well  as  a 
few  trivial  changes  among  themselves, 
served  to  accomplish  that  object.  It 
was  now  that  a  distinct  uniform, 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  meet  their 
prejudices,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
8epoys ;  an  increased  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans were  allowed  to  each  batta- 
lion :  but  matters  so  far  retained  the 
ancient  form,  that  the  command  was 
■till  intrusted  to  a  captain ;  and  the 
lame  respect  and  attention  which  had 
Ibrmerly  been- shown  to  the  native  of- 
ficers was' carefully  continued.  These 
deserving  men  were  still  treated  as 
persons  worthv  of  all  confidence ;  they 
still  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  holding 
separate  commands,  wherever  the  ar- 
rangement seemed  necessary;  and  it 
was  peculiarly  the  business  of  the 
commandant  to  protect  them  against 
even  die  unintentional  slights  which 
boys,  on  first  joining  their  regiments, 
are  not  unapt  to  inflict  upon  the  na- 
tives. Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Company's  native  army  up  to  the  year 
1796.  The  highest  regimental  rank 
bestowed  upon  officers  was  that  of 
captain;  the  European  officers  once 
connected  with  a  battalion  never  chan- 
ged it— they  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  men,  and  in  most 
cases  warmly  attached  to  them ;  and 
the  attachment,  if  judiciously  shown, 
never  failed  to  be  returned  bv  the  Se- 
poys. We  have  it  upon  tne  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  ablest  officers 
who  ever  served  in  India,  that,  under 
the  system  just  described,  the  native 
force  attained  to  a  higher  stete  of  effi- 


ciency than  it  had  ever  attained  be* 
fore,  or  has  ever  attained  nnoe. 

The  Marquis  Cornwallia  was  die 
first  who  ventured  to  /niggest,  that  H 
would  be  expedient  to  unite  the  Kin^s 
and  Company's  troops  under  the  same 
head,  and  govern  them  by  the  same 
regulations.  Hitherto  it  had  been  oc- 
casionally permitted  that  exchanges, 
on  the  part  of  the  ojficers,  from  the 
one  service  to  the  other,  should  take 
place ;  now  it  was  proposed,  that  the 
two  should  be  so  completely  amal- 
gamated, as  that  promotion  should 
go  on  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  line  serving  in  India.  It  was 
recommended,  at  the  same  time,  that 
each  native  regiment  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  battalions,  to  which 
a  Jike  number  of  officers  should  be 
allowed  as  to  the  King's  regiments; 
a  regimental  rise  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor was  suggested;  and  it  was  ho- 
ped, in  consequence  of  these  changes, 
that,  whilst  the  Sepoy  corps  would 
prove  in  any  case  more  serviceable, 
the  attachment  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  officers  and  men 
would  not  be  diminished.  Part  only 
of  the  above  plan  was  carried  into  e£» 
feet.  The  two  services  were  not  only 
not  united,  but  the  possibility  of  oc- 
casional exchanges  from  the  one  to 
the  other  was  taken  away.  Each  na- 
tive regiment  was,  however,  made  to 
consist  of  two  battalions — ^regimental 
rank  as  for  a  majority  was  granted — 
and  the  increased  complement  of  Eu- 
ropean officers  was  assigned.  The 
alteration  has  not  been  found,  in  ef- 
fect, so  beneficial  as  was  ^cpected; 
indeed,  it  has  gone  far  towards  dis- 
uniting the  Sepoys,  in  sentiment  at 
least,  mm  their  leaders,  and  has  in  so 
much  weakened,  rather  than  stiengdi- 
ened,  the  force  of  the  Indian  army. 

As  long  as  an  English  captain  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  saw  himself  supported  by  no  more 
than  two  or  three  of  his  countrymen, 
he  found  it  to  his  own  personal  «lvan- 
tage  to  treat  the  native  officers  well, 
and  through  them  to  secure  the  love 
of  the  soldiers ;  ^hilst  the  emoluments 
arising  from  his  situation,  as  wril  as 
the  degree  of  influence  which  he  en- 
joyed, enabled  him  on  all  occasions  to 
effect  his  object  The  emolumoits  of 
a  Captain  Commandant  were  in  these 
days  very  considerable.  He  enjoyed 
not  only  the  ofl-reckonings  of  his 
corps,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  pay 
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And  aUowanoM  of  the  chief  of  a  •la'- 
tion;  and  to  his  recomtaendation  of 
meritorious  native  officers^  the  local 
government  was  never  inattentive.  The 
oonsequenoe  was,  Uiat  heing  looked 
up  to  by  his  battalion,  rath^  as  the 
chieftain  of  a  Highland  dan  was  wont 
to  be  looked  np  to  by  his  vassals,  than 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  a  British 
regiment  is  looked  up  to  by  Iris  men, 
he  bad  it  in  his  power  to  do  exactly  as 
he  pleased,  with  a  body  of  individuals 
more  passively  venturous  and  coura- 
geous, than  perhaps  any  of  the  same 
number  in  any  otner  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Circumstances  underwent  a 
complete  change,  in  consequence  of 
the  regulations  of  1796.  The  Major 
Commandant  was  bat  little  known  to 
hia  battalions.  His  allowances  were  so 
much  curtailed,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
•iblj  a£R>rd  to  act  with  the  liberality 
which  the  Captain  Commandant  had 
been  accustomed  to  display;  his  op- 
portunities of  providing  for  the  native 
officers  were  diminished,  in  exact  pro^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  Europeans 
employed,  and  even  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating them  out  of  the  petty  perqui- 
sites of  a  station,  were  taken  awav. 
The  head  of  the  regiment  became,  m 
consequence,  cut  off,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, mm  the  members  of  his  corps ; 
and  the  corps,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
became  less  united,  and  less  generally 
Jolous  of  its  renown. 

The  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
complain  grievously  of  the  hardships 
which  they  are  condemned  to  endure, 
and  the  miserable  rewards  to  which 
their  services  lead.  We  certainly  do 
not  think  diat  the  Europeans  in  the 
Company's  military  service  are  highly 
rewarded.  A  man  who  has  devoted 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  a  sol- 
dier's duty  m  the  climate  ci  India, 
has  unquestionably  worked  hard  for 
the  hignest  honours  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive emoluments  which  are  ever  be- 
stowed upon  him.  But  what  woidd 
the  Company's  officers  have?  Compare 
their  fate  with  that  of  officers  in  the 
King's  service,  who  may  happen,  aa 
many  of  them  still  happen,  to  possess 
neither  money  nor  family  influence.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  believe  that 
thepromotion  in  the  Compan  v's  service 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  rapia  than  the 
promotion  in  the  King^s.  We  are 
miite  sure,  at  all  events,  that  where 
tnere  are  no  means  of  purchasing  com- 
aiisaaons,  die  officer  who  serves  the 


East  India  Company  is  in  a  m<)re  di- 
rect road  to  honour  and  emolument; 
than  the  officer  who  serves  the  King. 
Is  there  any  sround,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, ror  coinplaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Company's  officers  ?  We  think 
not ;  and  therefore  we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  they  do  complain  of  a  fate  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous one.  The  follovring  senten- 
ces, taken  from  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  now  before  us, 
by  Captain  Badenoch,  of  the  Bengal 
army,  will  bear  us  out  in  our  asser- 
tion. 

**  Why  two  difibrent  plans  should 
be  adopted,"  says  he,  ''in  serrices 
composed  of  indiriduds  of  the  same 
nation,  and  drawn  from  the  same  class- 
es of  society  as  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's are,  I  cannot  conceive.  Unless 
they  be  assimilated  in  this  respect, 
they  will  never  act  harmoniously  to- 
getner.  At  present,  an  officer  in  his 
Maiesty's  service  may  be  said  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  in  a  period  of 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years ;  in  the 
Company's  service,  it  ttukes  at  least 
twenty-five  to  rise  to  the  same  rank." 

God  help  the  worthy  individual  who 
penned  these  observations.  We  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  gentiemen  in  the 
King's  service,  who  have  remained  in 
the  situation  of  Subalterns  during 
these  last  fifteen  years,  and  who  have 
little  prospect  of  rising  beyond  a  Lieu- 
tenancy for  fifteen  more.  No  doubt 
there  are  modes,  in  the  Kine's  ser- 
vice, of  getting  forward.  The  late  re- 
gulations, which  allow  half- pay  com- 
missions to  be  purchased,  nave,  in 
many  instances,  pushed  on  boys  to 
stations,  which  their  experience,  at 
least,  hardly  entities  them  to  fill ;  but 
80  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  a  man 
may  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  the 
rank  of  Major  within  twelve  or  seven- 
teen years  from  his  entering  the  King's 
service,  that  even  during  the  hottest 
of  the  war,  a  promotion  so  rapid  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  thing  quite 
unpanlleled. — Captain  Badenoch  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  Company's  offi- 
cer, who,  without  purchase,  arrives  at 
the  rank  of  Major  within  twenty-five 
years,  is  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  any  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
King^s  army.  But  we  are  anticipating. 

Lord  Comwalli8*s  regulations  con- 
tinued in  force  till  vtry  lately ;  when 
each  battalion  in  the  Company's  ser- 
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vice  HM  OHM  more  constituted  a  BOi*  der  the  head  of  9<aff  are  kuAaded  m 
pame  teginent;  and  the  tie  between  India,  not  only  tboee  officera  whidi 
the  Euiopean^^cen  and  native  troopa  the  mUitary  ananceinent  of  troopa 
therel>yo(»aiderablyBtrengthened.Bat  anywhere  requires,  oat  the  oomiiiiiih 
€Be  error,  and  a  very  grieroua  one  it  riot,  barradi ,  anft  store-keepen'  d»* 
it,  has  been  allowed  to  remsin.   B,e^  partments,  jMymaatetdupa,  quarter* 
mental  rank  in  ihe  Company's  servioe  maslershipa,  interpreters,  and  a  mnU 
is  still  limited  by  a  Miyority.    In  the  titude  of  other  sitoatiaBs,  anch  aa,  in 
King's  sernee,  aman  may  rise  to  the  Europe,  axe  eiiher  wholly  vnknaiwB, 
rank  of  lieutenants-Colonel  in  the  or  are  intrwted  to  diatmcl  and  aepa« 
corps  to  which  he  has  been  long  at-  rate  functionaries.    In  European  ar- 
tacned;  in  India,  as  soon  as  he  attuns  mies,  for  example,  it  is  weU  known, 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  his  promotion  that  the  commisssriot  is  a  ^eoiea  of 
goes  on,not  regimentidly,but  through*  dvil  trust ;  it  has  its  own  officers,  to- 
out  the  whole  line.'  Tne  consequence  tslly  distinct  from  those  of  the  lin^ 
is,  that  a  Mi^  is  liaUe,  at  any  mo-  and  nevsr,  by  any  chance,.  hoMn^ 
ment,  to  be  removed  from  the  batta^  professional  intercoorae  with    tisein. 
lion  which  he  knows,  and  with  which  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bamdc 
he  has  served,  nerhaps  a  quarter  of  a  and  stor^-keeper^sdepaitmenta;  whilst 
century,  and  placed  in  command  of  paymastersandquartermasten^tiioui^ 
another  battalicm,  of  the  habits  and  attached  to  separate  battalions,  hold  no 
duroositions  of  which  he  is  professed-  actim;  eomnussions  apart  from  those 
ly  Ignorant.    We  look  upon  this  as  a  whi^  regulate  their  civil  duties,  in 
very  serious  mistdre  in  the  organiaa-  their  respective  battalions^-— We  need 
tion  of  an  army  composed  of  such  ma-  not  particularise  interpreters,  because 
terials  as  those  which  make  up  the  that  is  a  class  of  persons  of  whom  En- 
Company's  native  force ;  where  every  ropean  armies  are  ignorant.     Now, 
tiiiuff  d^ends  upon  the  confidence  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  thai  to  snp- 
whioi  the  private  soldiers  repose  in  ply  so  many  demands,  as  the  nmnbga 
their  leader,  and  where  private  soldiers  and  scattered  order  of  the  Native  ar- 
csnnot  be  induced  to  repose  confidence  my  in  India  furnish,  in  each  and  aU 
in  any  one,  on  other  grounds  than  of  these  departments,  must  act  aa  a 
those  of  personal  acquaintance    We  serious  drawbadc  upon  the  strength  of 
are  therefore  dedd^ly  of  opinion,  particular  corps;  that  is  to  aay,  as 
that  regimental  promotion  on^ht  to  long  as  these  situatuma  are  filled  19 
go  on  in  the  Company's  srmv,  as  it  from  the  list  of  legiflMtttal  officers,  re- 
goes  on  in  the  King's ;  and  that  the  gimenta  must,  unless  their  atrcMth  in 
Brevet  should  commence,  as  it  comp  European  officeilB  be  paodigioudy  in- 
mences  here^  with  the  rank  of  C^  creased,  be  hit  excessively  deficient 
lend.  Had  the  old  system  continued  in  ope- 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  ration,  and  the  Subahdjurs  and  Jema- 
East  Indian  armv,  solely  asit  is  siS^ted  dars  beoi  still  teujaht  to  r^aid  them- 
by  ito  regimental  arranganents, — and  sdves  as  people  m  consequence,  per- 
chiefly  as  these  arrangements  afiect  its  haps  that  circumstance  might  have 
European  officers.    There  are  othtf  been  of  very  littie  moment;  but  as 
matters  which  it  behoves  us  to  dis-  the  case  stands  at  present,  we  cannot 
cuss,  before  we  proceed  to  haiard  any  but  regsrd  it  with  a  suspidoos  eye. 
remarks  on  the  condition  and  prospects  All  real  power,  be  it  observed,  hu 
of  the  Native  officers  and  soldiers,  of  late  been  studiously  thrown  into 
We  allude  chiefly  to  the  staff*  of  the  the  hands  of  Europeans;  what  is  to 
Indian  armyy-^to  the  mode  by  which  become  (tf  a  reghnent,  with 


it  is  filled  up, — and  to  the  consequen-  there  are  not  present  Europeans  enoudi 

oes  which  reenilt  from  the  use  of  that  to  cany  on  the  details  of  m  most  or£- 

mode,  with  regard  to  its  general  effi«  nary  arrangements  ? 

dency  in  the  field.  The  Company's  officers,  who  have 

The  stafi^of  the  Indian  army  is  veij  touched  upon  this  subject  in  writings 

numerous,  and  very  expensive.    It  is  treat  it  invariably  as  a  matter  grie- 

entirely  supplied  from  officers,  taken  vous,  only  so  far  aa  it  affbcte  the  pro- 

from  regiments  of  the  line^ — or  n^  motion,  and   consequent   benefit   of 

ther  from  officers  whose  names  are  to  Europeans  alone.    It  haa  accordingly 

be  found  upon  the  strength  of  corps  been  suggested,  that  a  distinct  coips 

of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery.    Un-  should  be  formed,  of  Europeans,  si- 
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milar  in  iu  comtruclion  to  tbe  old 
engineer  corps  of  England ;  that  is  to 
aaj>  a  corps  of  officers  having  no  men 
to  eominand.  That  as  often  as  an  in* 
dividual  shall  be  appointed  from  any 
raiment  to  a  staff  situation,  he  ^ould 
be  struck  off  from  the  strength  of  his 
Dement,  and  his  ^ace  supplied  by 
an  officer  from  the  skeleton  corps.—" 
This  plan  migbt>  perhaps,  answer  well 
enovgh,  were  there  nothing  more  to 
be  looked  to  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Indian  «rmy,  than  the  gratification  of 
llie  yety  laudable  ammtion  of  those 
English  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
serviee  in  it.  But  with  every  feeUns 
of  reqpect  for  their  great  merits,  and 
every  desire  to  see  them  adequately 
remunerated,  we  are  humbly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  government  ought  to 
look^  not  to  them  alone,  bui  to  the 
natives.  We  can  pro^  a  differoit 
scheme  for  npedying  the  evil  com- 
plained of;  m%  we  shall  reserve  our 
proposition  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Anotfier  of  the  mcnre  general  mat- 
ters to  which  we  desire  to  refer,  b^ore 
deyoending  to  a  consideration  of  the 
pireaent  state*  and  future  prospects,  of 
ijbe  native  soldiery,  is  the  separation 
of  tke  In<Han  aimy  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  cutoff  from  one  another  by  all 
tbe  harriers  which  %  diversity  in  re* 
gulations,  aUowanoes^  and  promotion, 
can  supply.  The  Indis  Company  are 
masters,  not  of  one  army,  but  of  three 
— the  armies  of  Ben|;al,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  The  situations  of  both  men 
and  officers  are,  in  these  three  armies, 
vridely  diflferent.  The  Madras  army 
it,  we  bdieve,  the  best  paid  in  every 
respect— the  Bengal  armies  next  to  it, 
and  the  Bombtty  is  the  worst  paid  of 
all.  Promotion,  likewise,  goes  not  on 
ip  India  as  it  proceeds  here,  througbv 
out  the  whole  line.  When  an  increase 
of  force  becomes  necessary,  a  stimulus 
is  not  given  to  the  entire  army'-nit  is 
^Iwayepocal,  and  it  depends^x>mplete« 
ly  upon  the  favour  or  caprice  of  the 
Governor-General  and  Council,  in 
which  Presidency  the  benefit  is  to 
folL  We  will  explain  all  this  a  little 
more  at  lai^ 

With  respect  to  the  difi^enoe  of 
ffij  between  the  troope  (^  the  separate 
establishments,  little  need  be  said,  ^o 
doubt,  the  articles  of  life  and  the 
price  of  labour  are  both  of  tl^em  high- 
er  in  Madras  than  in  Bei^gal ;  yet  we 
see  no  reason  in  thai  circumstanoe> 
wky  one  diviiioii  of  en  army  diould 
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be  openly  placed  upon  a  diftient  foot- 
ing from  another.  In  England,  as  is 
well  known,  government  contracts  for 
the  provisions  of  the  army ;  and  each 
private  soldier,  wherever  stationed,: 
pays,  in  no  instance,  more  than  a  cer« 
tain  sum  per  head  for  meat  or  bread. 
Why  might  not  some  such  regulation 
take  place  in  the  army  of  India  P  why 
might  not  the  government  make  good 
to  the  merchant  supplying  the  whole, 
the  diffisrence  between  the  value  of 
rjoe  in  Madras,  and  the  value  of  the 
same  grain  ia  Bengal?  Were  thia 
done,  the  Madras  soldiers  would  en« 
j^  no  real  advantages  over  the  soldiers 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  Bengal  soldier 
would  never  be  led  to  compare  hia 
own  treatment  invidiously  witn  diat  of 
the  Madras  soldier.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  whilst  a  Subahdar  of  caval* 
ry  in  the  Bengal  army  receives  only 
105  rupees  per  month,  a  Subahdar  in 
the  Madras  anny  receives  174.  Now, 
as  long  aa  these  two  persons  are  calU 
ed  upon  to  serve  together— were  it 
possible  to  keep  the  Madras  army,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  apart  from  the 
army  of  Bengal,  no  great  harm  would 
result  from  the  arransement,  each 
would  take  what  he  had  been  accna* 
tamed  to  take,  without  a  murmur* 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  Indian 
empire,  where  the  troops  of  the  dif- 
ferent Presidencies  are  continually  calL* 
ed  upon  to  act  in  ooneert,  it  must  be, 
and  It  is  felt  as  a  serious  grievance,  by 
the  pCHrtion  which  is  worst  paid.  The 
cases  of  the  Europesn  officers  are  not 
dissimilar  ;-«-surdy  audi  a  mistake 
might  be  remedied. 

With  respect,  aradn,  to  promotion, 
ev^body  knows,  uiat  as  often  as  an 
increase  to  an  armv  takes  place,  that 
j^oes  on  for  a  time  oriskly.  In  India 
U  happens  txBcdj  as  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs  may  choose ;  that  someiimea 
the  Bengal,  sometimes  theMadras,  and 
sometimes  the  Bombav  army  obtains 
the  advantage.  The  boundary  lines 
of  the  difibrent  Presidencies  are  now 
ao  obscurely  marked,  that  a  6ovemiNr« 
General  may,  at  will,  declare  this  or 
that  province  to  be  under  the  especial 
protection  of  this  or  that  Presidaicy. 
Of  course,  the  new  province  wiU  re« 
quire  troops  to  defend  it;  hence  a 
sadden  promotion  in  one  army,  and  a 
stagnation  in  another. 

Perhaps  these  matters  may  appear 
trivial  to  some  of  our  refdeia ;  but  if 
there  be  any  who  are  divoied  so  to 
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tbtiik  of  Aiem*  we  mml  request  them 
to  bear  in  nind^  tluit  they  are  not  tri- 
vial in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  af- 
fected by  them ;  and  on  whose  loyalty 
and  satisfaction  with  their  aituatioay 
the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire depends*  That  the  Native  army 
does  complain  of  these  differences,  we 
want  no  other  proof  than  the  writings 
of  all  its  officers  who  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  afford.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  when  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ierwices  to  which  we  have  referred, 
gays — '*  Such  continues  to  be  their 
distinct  organization  with  regard  to 
she  pay  and  establishments,  both  of 
fighung  men  and  followers,  that  they 
oan  never  be  brought  together  with- 
out danger  of  serious  discontents,  if 
not  mutiny.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  expatiate  on  causes  and  cnects,  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  which 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superfi- 
(;ial  observer.  Those  whose  experi- 
ence has  enabled  them  to  form  a  bet- 
V^  judgment  upon  the  question  must 
see,  not  merely  serious  inconvenience, 
but  danger,  in  continuing  to  leave  it 
unsetded."  Captain  Badenoch,  though 
differing  widely  in  his  views  of  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied, 
equally  allows,  that  there  is  '*  discon- 
tent  arising  from  the  inequality  of  the 
pay  and  sdlowances  of  the  troops  of 
the  different  Presidencies  where  they 
come  in  collision  with  each  other,"  to 
be  got  rid  of;  and  both  Sir  John 
Malcolm  and  Captain  Badenoch  are 
supported  by  numerous  authorities.— 
Surely  then,  this  is  uo  trivial  matter, 
but  one  of  very  grievous  and  serious 
moment. 

The  last  point  on  which  we  would 
touch,  as  afiecting  the  European  offi- 
cers solely,  is  the  jealousy  which  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  King^s  troops 
serving  in  India,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Company.  The  King's  officers,  it  ap- 
pears, are  indignant,tha  t  almost  all  staff 
situations  should  be  bestowed  upon 
Company's  officers  ; — ^the  Company's 
officers  are  jealous  of  what  they  regard 
a  superior  system  of  promotion  in  the 
King's  army  over  their  own.  We  must 
conf»s,  that  we  consider  both  parties, 
in  this  dispute,  as  acting  most  uniea- 
■onably.  The  King's  officers  ought  to 
hear  in  mind,  that  men  who  volun- 
tarily expatriate  themselves  for  the 
purpDse  of  serving  their  country  du- 
ring twenty-^ve  years,  in  the  pesti- 
leatU  climate  of  Indis^  Reserve  that 
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every  reasonable  iodulgenoe  sbould  be 
granted  to  them,  lliey  ou^t,  like- 
wise, to  remember^  that  whilii  they 
are  birds  of  passage,  liable  to  be  re- 
called to  Europe  every  day,  the  Com- 
pany's officers  are  fixtures,  and  tha 
the  general  good  of  the  service  re- 
quires, that  many  staff  appointmenls 
Miould  be  filled  by  men  wno  are  likdy 
to  fill  them  permanently.  BesidcBy 
there  are  fifty  chances  to  one,  that  the 
Company's  officers,  accustomed  to  hold 
intercourse  all  thdr  lives  with  natives, 
are  better  qualified  to  disdiaxge  the 
duties  of  most  situations  of  the  kind, 
than  they  can  be.  These  reasons  akne 
appear  to  us  perfectly  condusiTe,  why 
a  preference,  and  a  very  dedded  pre- 
ference, should  be  shown  to  the  Com- 
pany's officers.  Nor  are  the  Company's 
officers  one  whitmore  justified  in  thoe 
complaints  than  ^c  others.  They  all 
allow,  that  promotion,  |)>y  purdiase, 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  Native 
army ;  what  other  plan  could  they  sub- 
stitute for  accderating  their  own  rise? 
It  has  been  su^raested,  that  occasioiial 
exchanges  shalTbe  permitted  between 
the  services,-^that  the  local  commis-. 
sions  conferring  high  ranks  should -be 
bestowed  upon  individuals,  whilst  they 
are  yet  competent  to  the  duties  of 
hiflh  rank ;  that  local  brevets  to  cdo- 
nds  of  the  Indian  service  to  serve  oa 
the  staff  of  that  country,  should  be 
granted;  that  no  officers  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  r^;iments 
to  India,  whose  rank^  was  superior  to 
that  of  officers  within  the  fimits  of 
selection  for  the  general  staff;  and, 
finally,  that  Indian  genends  should 
be  rendered  available  for  service  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Now,  widi  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  these  propositioiifl^ 
we  really  cannot  discover  any  good 
which  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  it*.  In 
the  first  place,  we  question  whether 
the  permission  to  exchange  would,  in 
any  number  of  cases,  be  acte^Mipoii. 
We  cannot  believe  that  one  King's  o& 
ficer  out  of  a  thousand  would  barter 
his  situation  for  that  of  a  Company's 
officer  of  the  same  rank ;  and  we  are 
as  little  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
.  Company's  officer  would  acttde  to  the 
proposal,  were  it  nuule  to  him.  We 
are  quite  sure,  that  the  very  few  ex- 
changes which  took  place  at  all,  wtrald 
be  among  Ensigns  and  Lieutenants. 
What  impetus  would  these  give  to  the 
East  Inoia  Company's  promotion? 
With  respect,  agsui,  to  the  Utter  pro* 
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emy  OM  wIm  ttkes  the  troa*    wifl  not  deny*  Men  whose  experience 

k  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  hare  deU^ 
vered  themselyes  so  yariously  on  die 
subject,  that  we  both  see  and  feel  the 
difficult  of  the  situation  into  which  we 
are  plunging ;  but  the  question  is  one 
of  80  much  moment,— it  involves  iif  its 
solution  so  completely  the  prosperity 
or  downfall  of  the  English  power  in 
the  East,  that  it  cannot,  in  our  opi« 
nion,  be  too  frequently  or  too  gene- 
rally discussed.  That  the  native  sol« 
diers  are  not  satisfied,  those  who  know 
them  best  will  allow ;— -indeed,  several 
mah  of  their  dissatisfaction  have  of 
late  been  displayed,  such  as  no  one 
can  reftise  to  recognise.  Whence  may 
their  discontent  arise?  and  how  is  it 
likdy  to  be  most  efiectuall  v  appeased  ? 
The  first  of  these  questions  will  be 
best  answered^  by  placing  in  its  true 
light  the  present  case  of  the  native 
soldier. 

In  our  service  erery  native,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  in  rank  or  caste,  .who 
wishes  to  boir  arms,  must  enter  as  a 
private  soldier.  In  the  same  company 
win  accordingly  be  found  the  Brah« 
min,  the  RigMOt,  the  Mussulman,  and 
the  Sudra ;  the  descendant  of  a  prince, 
the  son  of  a  scribe,  and  the  o&pring 
of  a  coolie.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
essentially  faulty  in  this  arrangement 
It  is  probably  politic  in  us,  to  show 
so  far  that  we  hold  all  distinctions,  ex« 
eept  those  obtained  by  valour  and  good 
conduct,  at  nought ;  and  as  fiu:  as  we 
know,  the  natives  themselves  have  ne- 
ver complained  of  it  But  to  what 
station  may  the  most  meritorious  and 

would  these  men  brook  the  idea  of    most  hk;h-bred  of  these  men  arrive  ? 

being  left  .in  neglect,  only  that  some    We  wiU  answer  the  question  in  the 

words  of  one  whose  long  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  country  entitle 
his  opinions  in  this  and  every  other 
Indian  discussion  to  an  almost  unli- 
mited respect 

''  The  condition  of  the  native  ofll- 
cers  of  our  Sepoy  corps,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  ^*  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  serious  attention  of  so« 
vemment;  but  though  their  allowan- 
ces have  been  a  little  increased,  no 
measures  have  yet  been  taken  which 
iJIre  can  consider  as  adequate  to  the  ob- 


to  ^Unoe  at  them  must  see^  that 
ihebebeflt  would  all  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Company's  officers,  at  the  expense 
^  the  interests  of  the  King's  oinoers, 
and,  weshrewdlysusneetyof  thegeneral 
sood  of  the  service.  We  mean  nothing 
disseepectfttl  to  the  officers  of  the  East 
India  Company's  army  by  this  remark. 
We  have  no  doubt,  tnat  it  has  produ- 
«ed,  and  can  now  boast  of,  soldiers  as 
Imte  and  as  skilful  as  any  in  the 
srorld;  but  absolutely  to  uiut  out 
other  soldiers,  equally  brave  and  eaual« 
W  ddlfol,  ftom  the  nonours  whicai  an 
uidian  campaign  may  confer,  would 
be  but  a  tnoughtless  measure.  To 
Ae  sdieme  which  proposes  that  local 
coomiissions  shall  be  allowed,  we 
tee,  indeed,  no  obiection.  Let  the 
power  of  granting  Uiem  be  intrusted 
c&tber  to  the  Ciovemor-General,  or  to 
tlie  Commander-in-Chief;   and  the 

Sbability  is,  that  they  would  seldom 
upon  hokds  not  worthy  of  them. 
But  let  the  King's  officers  be  candi- 
dates for  them  equally  with  the  Com* 
panVs,  and  let  no  such  order  pass  as 
■hau  prevent  an  experienced  colonel 
from  proceeding  direct  to  India,  mere* 
If  because  his  rank  will  supersede  that 
of  some  local  brigadier.  Neither  can 
we  aee  any  jusdce  in  the  demand,  that 
Indian  generals  shall  be  made  avail- 
able Ibr  general  service.  There  are 
Msends  enough,  God  knows,  in  the 
British  array  at  this  moment  unem- 
ployed ;->-men,  too,  whose  wounds  and 
noTOors  bear  testimony  to  their  bra- 
iwry  end  fitness  for  command ;— >how 


flenml  of  Sepoys  might  earn  fresh 
uarels  in  Europe?  Nor  is  this  all* 
We  could  hardly,  at  the  present  mo- 
■lent,  point  out  three  Inoian  officers, 
wbpae  age  and  bodily  strength,  not  to 
Viqition  their  talents,  qualify  them 
fcr  commanding  an  army  in  any  cli- 
naSe  under  the  sun.  The  regulation, 
therefore,  if  passed,  would  prove  little 
better  than*  a  dead  letter.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  wiQ  perceive  at  onc^  that 
the  propositions  which  we  have  been 
diiCTisainfo  are  his  own.  We  cannot 
appiiife  of  Hkem  ;  but  this  we  will  say,    ject  of  creating  and  maintaining  mo- 


ttat  he  is  one  of  the  three  Indian  of- 
fleert  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded. 

It  remains  fbr  us  now  to  oiftr  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  situation  and  proe* 
peets  of  the  native  soldieiy.  That  we 
upon  this  task  withmffidenet,  we 
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tives  for  their  continued  fidelity  and 
attachment  Inanarmyof  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fbrty  thousand  natives. 

Ewe  believe  the  army  exceeds  three 
undred  thousand,^  tne  highest  pay 
which  a  Snbahdar  of  infimtory  can  at- 
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taint  ift  ITi  mpeet  per  mooth^  and 
gfter  attaining  mat  rank,  he  enioya 
no  oonsideration  which  can  save  nun 
from  the  harshness  of  a  Enropean  of« 
ficer,  a  hoy,  perhaps,  who  has  joat 
join^  that  corps  to  which  he,  the  na« 
tive  officer,  has  perhaps  belonged  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  in  bar-i 
ndu,  and  in  cimp,  no  other  aocom* 
modation  than  that  provided  for  the 
Sepoys ;  and  although,  on  his  retiring 
to  the  invalid  list,  his  pay  is  continue 
ed,  it  haa  become,  from  nabit,  neces- 
aarv  to  his  support,  so  that  he  can 
malce  no  provision  for  his  children; 
and  as  pride  in  his  own  condition,  or 
alarm  at  their  being  subject  to  cor« 
pond  piuishment,  prevents,  in  moat 
cases,  his  bringing  tnem  up  in  the  ar- 
my, they  are  generally  a  burden  upon 
him  while  he  lives ;  and  when  he  dies, 
they  are  left  poor  and  discontented/' 

The  case  nere  made  out  is  bad 
enough,  but  we  hardly  know  whether 
the  worst  feature  in  it  has  been  ezhi« 
hited.  Subahdars;  our  European  read- 
ers ought  to  be  told,  are  commission- 
ed officers,  officers  appointed  by  su- 
preme authority,  and  subject  to  censure 
or  reduction  only  hj  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court-martial.  They  are  not 
like  the  sergeants  and  corporals  in  the 
English  service,  created  at  the  will  of 
the  commander  of  a  battalion,  and 
raised  but  slightly  above  the  nmk  of 
privates.  Yet  these  verv  men,  with 
commissions  in  their  pockets,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  ordered  about  by  an  English 
sergeant — that  is  to  say,  should  everv 
European  officer  be  cut  off,  an  English 
sergeant  will  command  a  Sepoy  oat- 
talion  in  preference  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  a  class  of  men,  doing  duty  as  of- 
ficers, and  really  such,  exposea  to  the 
degradation  of  being  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer, merely  because  the  face  of  the 
one  happens  to  be  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  the  face  of  the  other  yellow.  We 
really  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
pride  of  the  high-bom  and  high-spi- 
rited gentry  of  India  should  rise  in 
arms  against  this. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  goes  on  to  observe, 
^'  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  instancea 
in  the  army  where  a  small  pension  haa 
been  given  to  a  native  officer,  and 
part  of  it,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  haa 
been  continued  to  his  family ;  but  such 
instances  have  seldom  occurred,  ex- 
cept when  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
ward was  granted,  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  jiimself  beyond  au 


the  oommon  chaaeea  oC  ike  aenii^; 
and  even  then,  to  obtain  this  nodoe^ 
haa  reqiiired  the  exertion  of  aU  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  thoae  under 
whom  that  fortunate  native  oficer 
acted.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  Uie 
few  rewards  so  obtained,  diould  have 
any  general  effisct  aa  an  enooongemeni 
to  the  efforts  of  this  daaa  of  our  na* 
tive  army.    Under  auch  a  compleCe  li- 
mitation of  their  viewa,  can  U  be  a 
subject  of  surprise,  that  in  case^ef 
severe  trial,  particularly  of  motinyj 
the  native  officers  have  aeldom  dk- 
played  a  spirit  of  activity  and  aeal? 
They  have,  in  such  cases,  been  almoat 
always  objects  of  suspicion,  and  have 
often  evinced  a  sullen  indiiSerenoe  ef 
conduct,  which  appeared  to  be  ^ra« 
duced  by  the  absence,  of  thoae  motivea 
of  action  which  were  necessary  to  snp* 
port  men  in  their  aituation.     Placed 
between  officers  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey,  and  offenders  with  whom  they 
had  kindred  and  national  ties,  they 
had  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  ta 
perform ;  if  they  have  failed,  we  mnsi 
blame  the  system,  not  them :  but  when 
we  can  infuse  life  into  that  fln^atem,  and 
elevate  their  minds  to  further  objects 
of  ambition,  we  shall  succeed  in  ani- 
mating them  to  continued  efibrts  in 
our  service :  until  then,  they  will  atop 
where  we  do,  and  be  more  anxiooa  te 
enjoy  in  repose  the  small  objects  they 
may  have  already  attained,  than  to 
incur  hazards  disproportioned  to  any 
hopes  they  have  reason   to  indulge^ 
with  regard  to  the  future." 

On  this  head  all  competent  autho* 
rities  are  agreed ;  all  who  know  any 
tiling  of  India,  unite  in  declaring  thai 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  zeal  ia  not 
given  to  the  natives  under  the  present 
system ;  but  there  seems  to  be  but  a 
vague  idea  affixed  aa  to  the  most  proper 
method  by  which  such  stimulus  is  to 
be  produced.  Sir  John  Malcolm  con- 
ceives, that  this  very  desirable  tod 
would  be  obtained,  were  we  to  pro- 
mote to  civil  distinctiona,  and  employ 
in  moderately  lucrative  civil  situations^ 
the  most  meritorious  among  our  ve- 
teran native  officers.  He  fiutherre* 
commends  the  settling  of  these  men 
upon  landed  estates ;  and  thus  secu- 
ring for  them  and  their  families  a  jper- 
manent  rank  in  their  respeetive  trmea. 
He  suggests,  besides,  that  as  often  aa 
the  Bous  of  Subahdara  shall  enter  the 
army,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  tne  grades  with  a  trivial  ad- 
dition of  pay,  and  an  exemption  from 
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totfrnni  jmnkhiiiiHit.  '^Tfae  coi»ti« 
tntioii  of  Uie  nftnyy  taiyn  he,  **  will 
never  idmit  of  our  introdacing  Yolun* 
teers^  or  nattre  cadets.  Every  man 
who  enters  it  mtut  work  his  way»  by 
Idfl  own  eflbrtSj  from  the  station  of  a 
priYate,  to  that  of  a  Subahdar ;  bat 
n^Aiing  ooold  be  more  popular  with 
tile  Sepoy,  than  to  see  the  sons  of 
thdr  officers  mingled  in  their  ranks^ 
yet  enjoying  a  notice  and  respect 
lluit  added  to  the  yalue  of  that  sta« 
tion  in  life  to  which  they  all  aspi- 
red." Captain  Badenoch's  views  ge« 
netally  comcide  with  the  nreceding; 
«Bd  he  farther  recommenas  the  for- 
mation of  veteran  battalions^  the  offi- 
eers  of  which  shall  be  employed  as 
chiefs  of  police  stations.  These  sng- 
Mtions  are  well  deserving  of  Notice ; 
Sat  they  all  proceed  upon  the  sapposi- 
tkm,  that  the  natives  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  high  military 
command.    Is  the  case  really  so  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  during 
the  rule  of  the  Mahommedans,  gene* 
nda  of  armies  were  taken  indifferently 
fitnn  every  tribe  within  the  empire. 
The  instances  in  which  the  Hindus 
will  be  found  to  have  betrayed  their 
trusty  are  absolutely  more  rare  than 
the  instances  of  treachery  on  the  part 
cf  Mussnlmen;  and  wim  respect  to 
courage,  the  Rajpoots,  at  least  latterly, 
proved  themselves  in  no  respect  infe» 
nor  to  their  masters.  The  truth,  in- 
deed, is,  that  the  Mussulman  system 
of  government,  though  harsh  and  ar- 
bitnry  in  many  particular  instances, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  thousand  times 
■lore  hboal  than  ours.  We  secure  to 
our  subjects  of  all  classes,  that  which 
was  certainly  not  secured  to  them  un- 
der die  Mogul,  life  and  property. 
**  These,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  El- 
lice  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
^  are  substantial  improvements,  and 
must  have  produced  their  fhli  impres- 
ikn  on  their  first  introduction.  But 
liowever  substantial  the  improvement, 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
advantage  diminishes  the  value,  in 
comparison  with  the  pre-existent  and 
diflSgcnt  condition.  Mere  security  of 
U§e  and  property  may  be  compared  to 
atmospheric  air,  the  value  of  which  is 
tmlty  fully  appreciated  under  depriva- 
tiim.  Unless  we  can  mentally  disqua* 
Wf  our  sujgects,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  they  must  deeply  ibel,  and  per* 
haps  at  laat  resent,  uieir  practical  ez- 
cluaion  from  some  diare  in  the  higher 
brandies  of  administration ;  that  a 


mere  security  of  animal  ezistenee^will 
not  satisfy,  and  that  the  intellect  which 
cannot  find  a  natural  outlet,  will  in- 
wardly fester  till  it  corrodes  and  fatal- 
ly injures  the  whole  frame  of  sode^." 

Mr  Ellice's  remarks  are  applied  to 
the  civil  administration  of  India  alone  ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
them  as  equallv  applicable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army.  All  at  once 
to  ]place  large  bodies  of  troops  under 
native  leaders,  would,  we  are  satisfied, 
lead  to  the  worst  results.  But  whv 
not  bring  the  matter^gradusllv  about  f 
It  has  been  our  p^cy  hiwerto,  to 
keep  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the 
natives  of  India ;  we  have  hitherto 
governed  them  solely  by  the  terror  of 
oar  name ;  will  a  name  continue  to  be 
terrible  for  ever  ?  We  are  not  of  that 
opinion.  Propositions  are  now,  we 
believe,  on  fbot,  and  we  are  glad  that 
they  are  on  foot,  for  admitting  the  na- 
tives to  a  ahare  in  the  dvil  government 
of  their  own  country ;  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  exclude  them  long  from  taking 
part  in  the  management  of  die  army 
likewise? 

^  It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  na« 
tive  troops  are  dissatisfied,  because  the 
profession  holds  out  to  them  no  pros- 
pect of  rank,  and  honour,  and  distinc- 
tion ; — we  know  but  one  eflectual 
means  of  removing  the  feeling,  name* 
ly,  by  bringing  rank,  and  honour,  and 
distinction  gradually  within  their  reach* 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  if  a 
step  so  decided  be  deemed  unsafe,  there 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  source  of  gratifi« 
cation  open  for  meritorious  native  offi« 
oers,  such  as  would  at  least,  while  it 
was  novel,  serve  the  purpose  of  exci- 
ting their  zeal,  and  securing  ihext  fide* 
lity.  Is  it  impracticable  to  place  na- 
tives ill  such  situations,  as  those  of 
Paymasters,  Quarter^masters,  Bar- 
rack-masters, and  even  Commissaries  ? 
In  former  times,  all  the  revenue  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  were  managed  by 
natives;  surelv  a  sufficient  number 
might  be  founa,  competent  to  mansge 
such  details  as  are  included  in  any,  or 
all  of  these  offices.  The  Company's 
European  officers  complain,  that  regi« 
ments  are  frequently  rendered  ineffi- 
cient by  the  numbers  which  are  re^ 
quired  for  staff  appointments;  let  die 
minor  staff  appointments  be  filled 
up  from  the  most  deserving  Subah- 
dars  in  the  army,  and  that  source  of 
complaint  will  be  removed*  Let  it  be 
obsoved,  that  we  would  not  place  mn 
tives  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  these 
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diegutmrnU,  nol  beeiiias  we  appie* 
bend  any  diuiger  ftom  the  vomme, 
but  becaiue  it  u  right  that  the  people 
in  wboae  hands  the  chief  authority  <w  a 
conquered  country  Hea^  should  possess 
^  superintending  authority  in  every 
branch  of  its  aiuninistration ;  but  to 
ierery  office  short  of  the  head,  we  would 
freely  admit  them.  The  mesauie  would 
be  a  wise,  and  an  economical  one. 

We  are  aware  of  the  objection  which 
will  be  raised  to  this.  By  filling  so 
many  situations  with  natiyes,  you  take 
away  largely  from  the  emolum^ts  of 
Eunmeans,  and  render  their  case  eren 
more  tuurd  than  it  is  at  present.  We 
do  not  deny  the  fret ;  but  what  then  P 
Is  India  to  be  comidered  for  ever  a 
mere  field  of  adventure--in  which 
Englishmen  are  to  sojourn  for  a  time, 
that  they  may  spend  their  old  age  at 
home  in  oomfort?  Is  nothing  due  to 
the  people  of  Uiat  country  ?  have  they 
no  moral  claims  upon  our  considera« 
tion?  It  is  this  unhappy  disposition, 
10  forget  Aat  the  Hindus  ami  Mus« 
•nhnen  are  men,  with  the  same  feel* 
ings  and  desires  which  ot^ier  men 
have;  that  Uiey  are  not  our  slaves, 
but  our  fellow  subjects;  that  though 
we  have  usurped  over  ihem  an  autho* 
rity  which  nature  never  gave  us,  We 
possess  no  right  to  abuse  that  author 
rity  to  their  hurt  ;-4t  is  this  disposi* 
tion,  we  repeat,  which  has  hitherto 
rendered  our  system  of  government 
the  most  illiberal  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  ever  been  subject ;  and 
which,  if  it  hold  good  much  longer, 
must,  and  will,  lose  India  to  us  alto* 
aether.  We  d&ould  be  sorry  to  see 
tiie  situation  oi  the  Company  s  Euro- 
pean  servants  brought  so  low,  as  that 
men  of  family  and  education  would 
no  longer  aspire  to  fill  it;  but  we 
do  think,  that  some  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  natives  ss  well  as  of  the 
Europesns. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on 
this  mteresting  subject ;  but  we  shall 
conclude,  by  oriefly  summing  up  a 
few  of  those  changes  which  we  con* 
odve  would  conduce  largely  to  in« 
crease  the  efficiency,  and  secure  the 
fidelity,  of  the  Indian  army. 

Firs^  let  the  three  armies  be  re« 
duced  to  one ;  let  the  whole  land  fbroe 
of  India  be  placed  under  one  head ;  let 
all  its  brsuMies  receive  the  same  pay 
and  aUowanees;  and  let  its  generdb 
be  available  for  service,  aa  its  troops 
are,  over  the  whole  continent. 

Secondly,  let  ivomotion  go  on  in 
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rapuieQii  of  iepei^  m  it  goes  on  hi 
King's  regiments;  in  other  wiinla»  let 
men  rise  to  the  rank  of  LieutenaBU 
Colonel  regimentaUy,  and  oontimM^ 
unless  promoldl  to  the  rank  of  bii* 
gadier,  with  their  r^menta,  till  thOT 
he  numbered  among  the  general  A 
fleers;  and  let  the  brevet  pniosed 
throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

Thurdl^,  let  broret  promotioB  be 
bestowed  in  India  as  at  home,  in  er« 
der  that  young  and  meritoriona  offiesa 
may  be  rewarded;  ^nd  that  soch  aa 
have  given  proof  of  their  ability  to 
oommand,  may  be  nlaoed  in  eommand* 
ing  situations,  whust  yet  their  bodily 
health  and  strength  jnay  enable  thm 
to  discharge  the  dutiea  aiiaiiig  out  eC 
them. 

Fourthly,  let  a  door  be  graduallT 
opened  to  the  natives,  throogh  wbico 
they  may  aspire  at  Iiigh  ana  import<« 
ant  military  situations.  We  have  no 
belief  that  men  deemed  worthy  of  aocli 
promotiim  wouM  proTe  traitors;  ftr 
less  are  we  o£  opuuon  that  thoe  is 
anything  in  the  oonstiration  eidier  ef 
his  body  or  his  mind,  which  reodoa 
a  native  of  India  incompetent  to  kai 
even  an  amiy  in  his  own  climate.  Ho 
may  not,  perhaps,  possess  the  vigow 
of  an  Englishman ;  but  o  Hindu,  in 
our  service,  is  surely  upon  a  par  with 
other  natives.  How  this  is  to  lie  done^ 
we  have  already  shown*  Firat;,  leni* 
der  Subahdais  competent  to  fik  offi^ 
ees  iovtbe  staff,  and  then  try  how 
they  would  conduct  themadvoa  in  the 
command  of  troops.  Of  eourae  yon 
would,  ifii  least  for  a  time,  keep  was 
apart  ft^m  Europeans;  that  is,  yen 
would  not  give  the  command  of  a  bal« 
talion  tOB  native,  and  officer  that  baiU 
talioB  suboidinatdy  with  EngUshmcn. 
But  why  the  experiment  ahoold  not 
be  made  of  mixing  Europeanaandn^ 
tives  together,  on  a  footing  of  equalitr,- 
we  know  noU  That  the  thine  wfll 
come  to  thu  at  Isat,  can  banUy  be 
doubted.  The  natives  will  not  sob* 
init  for  ever,  as  they  submit  now  ;  and 
if  we  take  no  steps  to  secure  thck  alU 
fecUon  by  voluntarily  paromoting  them, 
the  jHTobability  is,  that  before  anodia 
century  shall  expire,  the  i^gi»»l»  ena« 
pile  in  India  will  be  no  more. 

We  are  fully  prepared  for  a  aenleDes 
of  heavy  condemnation  on  this  pmr  ; 
but^alier  all,  what  more  have  we  ime, 
than  tranafrr  to  tho  military  admini— 
timtion  of  India  princij|^  which  onr 
ablest  jud^  have  dedared  to  be  «»« 
sential  to  us  civil  govenmcnt  ? 
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THE  CATItOI.IC  OUSITION. 


HMue  •£  Gommons  has  ^oken  the 
MBK  «f  tke  CMiiCrr  ;  it  ham  deoUM 
ifpuwi  wb«l  k  called  Catkolic  £inaii» 


Our  Maden  will  nol  expect  va  te 
cemiait  t>ie  abeerdity  of  examining  in 
delafl  the  aigiunenta  uaed  by  the  Ca- 
tbolie  advocatea^  The  latter  menlj 
admneed  what  had  been  befoie  ten 
tJMWiaawdtiaiaaielnted;  in  troth,  they 
aeter,  on  any  fonner  ooeaaioo,  aigoed 
llie  queelaon  ao  miaeiably*  Theatale, 
wem-oat  treaty  of  Limerick— the  doo* 
tnne  that  the  dimbtlitiea  oueht  to  be 
lemeved  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
rigbi— and  the  threat  that  the  Catho- 
Bea  wonld  rebel  if  their  demands  wen 
not  complied  with  y  were  the  thin^ 
chicAy  iasiatsd  on.  They  funush  their 
•VB  refotation* 

We  nraat»  however,  bestow  serious 
notiee  on  part  of  die  speech  of  one  of 
tile  CaiholiaawHocatefc  MrPlnnkett 
naade  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Reform*- 
tfon  that  ia  now  in  progress  in  Ira- 
land;  hia  example  haa  since  been  foi« 
lawei  in  other  quarters ;  and  we  sun 
poae^  it  will  henceforwud  be  the  &• 
ahfien  Ibr  every  enemv  of  the  disabili- 
ties,  to  be  likewiae  tne  enemy  of  the 
aftiad  ef  Proteatantism*  Perhaps  this 
nay  be  called  for  bjconsiatency.  After 
irihat  we  have  aaid  oa  variooa  ooca* 
SMiia  in  the  laat  three  yeaniy  in  fovomr 
of  aneh  a  JUformation,  it  would  be  a 
baae  nq^ect  of  duty  in  ns  were  we  to 
pMB  in  alenoe^  or  without  severe  ani« 
nadvemiony  thia  attack  of  the  Irish 


Puttmg  the  Catholics,  and  afew  of 
the  moat  worthless  of  their  advocatea 
of  sig^t,  an  men  admit  in  theab* 
that  Catholicism  is  a  most  per* 
r^dfftm.  It  is  matter  ef  no- 
terioos  focty  that  itis,  in  both  doctrine 
and  practiea,  bitterly  hoatiie  to  civil 
and  ieli|potts  liberty ;  that  it  deprives 
ike  layman  of  various  moat  important 
civil  and  religkraa  rights,  and  gives  to 
the  prieat  an  u^^ust  and  dangeorana 
poatioB  of  anthoriqr,  and  that  it  has 
the  most  injurious  efibels  on  society. 
It  ia  known  to  all,  and  admittad  by 
the  Cathoika  thcmadvas,  that  ita 
wont  parts  are  not  founded  upon  the 
IMy  Seriptnies;,  but  are  the  iuTcn* 
tiana  of  ttsn  ;  sand  it  ia  evident  to  all, 
that  tfaeae  parte  were  invented  to 


able  ita  priesthood  to  plunder  and  c&« 
alave  the  laity.  The  truth  ia  before 
the  eyea  of  every  one,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  whm  this  rdkiott 
IS  the Drevailing one,  the  prieatske^ 
the  body  of  the  laity  in  blud»  barba« 
rising  bondage  whidi  is  destructiFe  ta 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  and 
the  community.  What  dees  all  this 
iResistibly  prove  ?  That  CathoUdam 
ou^t  not  to  exist  in  its  present  foimj 
-^that  its  being  so  far  rdformed  aa  to 
be  divested  of  those  parte  which  ana 
at  variance  vrith  the  Scripturea,  and 
hoatiie  to  the  weal  of  aocif  ty,  would 
yield  incalculable  benefit  to  mitnifyndj 
—and  thatevei^  friend  of  hia  specica^ 
of  civil  and  reheioua  liberty,  of  natu- 
ral and  acquired  rights,  of  all  that  ia 
valuable  to  individuala  and  ff^tiwia^ 
ought  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  ef 
audi  reformatioo* 

Looking  eapedally  at  Ireland^  all 
aidea  admit  it  to  be  a  mighty  pubBe 
evil,  that  so  laise  a  part  of  ite  inluH 
bitante  are  Catholica.  If  ite  people 
were  Prote8tanta,it  would  be  free  ftena 
ite  present  divisions  and  distractioQ  $ 
the  Catholic  Question,  which  is  nov 
uaed  aa  the  instrument  for  filling  ia 
with  almost  every  kind  of  evil,  and 
inr  placing  ite  internal  peace,  and  the 
peace  between  it  and  Britain  in  pcrilp 
would  be  unknown.  If  ite  people 
were  Proteatente,  they  would  be  nee 
from  nnritual  tyranny ;  they  would  bw 
accesaible  to  inatruction  and  ctviliaa»« 
turn ;  the  subject  would  not  be  arrayed 
wainstthe  nuer,and  tbetenantagamaa 
the  landliHrd ;  ndghbour  would  not  be 
aeeking  the  ruin  of  neighbour,-  aoi 
eiety  would  be  placed  under  thoaa 
bonds^  foelings,  and  regulafiona,  widsv 
out  which  it  can  never  know  proe« 
perity. 

Leeking  at  the  United  Kinadom^ 
five  or  six  milliona  of  ite  popuatieo 
are  inveteratelv  hoatiie  to  dm  £ate« 
blished  Churcn,  and  are  damomN 
ing  for  the  destruction  of  this  churdv 
in  one  of  ite  leadii^  diviriona— near* 
W  one*third  of  ite  inhabitante  are  in* 
flamed  with  religious  and  political  iiury 
ifpunstthe  remainder,  are  practically, 
under  the  control  of  the  Fiope  of 
Rome,  are  celling  for  the  repeal  of  th* 
Irish  Union,  are  ™w"»ft*n*^g  that  the 
Bomiah  priesthood  haa  a  rignt  to  pre* 
hilnt  the  reading  of  the  Scriptoea,  te 
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jtfilwyrtK  whdflHi  belweeo  landlord 
and  tenanty  to  elect  the  Membera  of 
the  Hooae  of  Commona,  and  to  be  the 
BKpreDse  depeaitary  and  guide  of  po» 
litidl  power;  -^in  a  wora^  are  dangeiv 
oiuly  disafi^ctedy  and  are  holding 
prindplai  flatly  oppoaed  to  the  Gonatl- 
tation  and  dnl  and  religious  liberty, 
and  tending  to  the  dismembennent  of 
the  empire.  This  fearful  state  of 
thinga  woidd  be  unknown,  were  the 
people  of  Ireland  Protestanta. 

If  all  this  do  not  irresistibly  prove, 
that  every  friend  of  Ireland  and  Bri- 
tun— of  Uie  Constitution— of  popular 
righta  and  Uberdea— and  of  the  unity 
and  prosperity  of  tbe  empire,  ought  to 
do  ms  utmost  to  reform  the  Catholi- 
clfln  of  Ireland,  no  such  thing  as  proof 
can  be  known  or  imagined. 

Now  what  is,  in  reility,  the  Refor- 
mation which  is  taking  root  in  Ireland  ? 
la  it  something  exclusively  religious? 
Irit  merely  a  change  of  creed,  in  re- 
spect of  speculative  and  non-eeaential 
natters,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct  and  tempond  inte- 
reata  of  society  }  Is  it  nothing  mora 
than  a  conflict  of  abatract  doctrines, 
flrom  which, the  Sute  can  reap  no  be- 
B^t;  and  in  which,  t)ie  triumph  of 
the  one  side,  will  be  the  same  to  the 
State  as  the  triumph  of  the  other  ?  No, 
it  is  that  Reformation  of  Catholicism 
which  is  so  imperiously  necessary. 
The  people  are  psssing  from  one 
chmrch  to  another,  but  they  are  still 
Christians,— 4hey  are  purging  their 
nligion  of  its  errors  and  impurities,— 
they  are  making  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Bible,  and  harmonizing 
their  religion  with  it,  but  not  throw- 
ing it  away  for  a  new  one,— they  are 
exchanging  slavery  for  freedom,  dis- 
afiection  for  loyalty,  barbarism  for  in- 
struction, and  turbulence  for  peace 
and  order.  When  this  Reformation 
ahall  reach  its  completion,  it  will  purge 
Ireland  of  spirituid  tyranny,  render 
the  Union  a  substantial  reaUty,  and 
yield  to  the  empire  benefits  of  the  first 
ma^itnde,  and  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. 

All  this  is  so  obvious,  so  demonstra- 
ble, so  fiur  abo v^controversy ,  that  those 
who  have  the  worst  opinion  of  human 
nature,  mi^t  have  thought  it  utterly 
Impossible  for  any  man,  not  a  Catho« 
lie  or  a  traitor,  to  be  other  than  the 
warm  friend  of  such  a  Reformation. 
Nevertheless,  this  Reformation  haa' 
been  fiercely  attacked  in  Parliament. 


Clte^' 


by  Mr  Fhnkati  !-4iy  an  IiMuoaa  1 1 
-«by  a  member  of  tbe  Govenmenl  1 1 1 

His  Mi^esty's  Aitoniey-General  te 
Ireland  caUa  it  a  chimera.  We  who 
write  do  not  belong  to  Irdmd,  and 
Btil  we  should  be  aafiuned  of  onradvea 
were  we  to  libel  the  Iriah  people  hi 
this  manner.  It  is  chimerical  to  ex^ 
pact  that  the  people  of  Ireland  caa  be 
led  to  study  the  Sci'iptuica  to  be** 
lieve  that  they  have  a  rig^t  to  tinnk' 
fbr  themselves  on  reUgknis  mnitcia  • 
to  reject  human  inventiona,  wUch 
are  at  variance  with  the  Bible— to 
ahake  off  the  despotism  of  their  priests 
—and  to  think  that  ChriatiaBity  doea 
not  sanction  the  Pope  of  Rome  and 
his  instruments  in  trampling  vpoa 
their  righta  and  interests !  It  is  etitm- 
merical  to  expect  that  the  people  cf 
Ireland  can  ever  be  placed  on  a  kcvel 
with  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  regard  to  religiona  knowkd^ 
and  principle !  So  says  that  Iriahmai^  • 
Mr  Plunkett.  We  will  never  bdieve 
it.  We  will  never  think  ao  meanly  cf 
Mr  Plunkett's  -countrymsfn.  If  the 
ditibrenoes  between  the  two  religions 
turned  entirely  on  the  canatmction  of 
a  few  ambiguoua  paasagea  of  Scrip* 
turej  or  on  trifling  mattera  of  dkvdi 
government,  his  opinion  mi^ft  be  a 
defensible  one ;  but  when  the  pcoais 
are  merely  called  upon  to  r^ect  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  cannnon  aens^  - 
and  demonatrably^  false,  and  toiedaim- 
lighta  and  liberties  which  human  na* 
ture  muat  ever  be  anxious  to  enjoy, 
we  are  constrained  to  think  his  opinion 
aa  great  an  inault  to  them  aa  could  be 
conceived.  It  in  reality  aaaerta  thai' 
it  is  impossible  to  cauae  them  to  pre- 
fer trutn  to  the  moat  gbving  enor,. 
and  freedom  to  the  moat  grievona  da- 
very. 

Granting  it  to  be  improbaUe  that 
the  wholt  A  the  Irish  CadM^ica  may 
be  induced  to  reform  their  rdiaon,  is 
it  improbable  that  a  portion  or  them 
may  be  induced  to  do  ao?  When 
truth,  resaon,  demonstnuion,  peraooal 
intereat,— 4II  thinga  that  have  hither* 
to  had  prevailing  influence  over  the 
mind  of  man,— are  on  the  aide  of  the 
Refbrmatkm,  ia  the  hope  that  a  part 
of  the  Catholics  may  be  gained,  to  be 
derided  as  a  chimera?  To  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  would  be  to  «saert  what 
hiatory  and  experience  show  to  be  an 
impossilulity ;  if  any  rdianoe  may  be 
placed  on  wlnt  time  haa  made  known 
touching  homaa  nature^  it  ia  nttvlf 
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impoinUbiir  the  kidett'  of  the  Re- 
mamAxm  to  kbour  in  vain,  if  they 
labour  properly;— 4t  is  morally  cer« 
tain  that  tn^  ^nll  make  large  num« 
ben  of  eonyertSy  if  they  use  uie  right 
naeana*  When  it  is  thus  certain  that 
a  part  may  be  gained,  ought  nothing 
to  be  attempted,  because  it  may  not 
be  practicable  to  gain  the  whole?  Put- 
ting Mr  Plunkett  out  of  sight,  all 
other  men  will,  we  think,  admit,  that 
the  gaining  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thou- 
aanu  womd  be  a  matter  of  immense 
'importance.  Half  a  million  would 
make  a  diflferenoe  of  a  million  in  the 
lelatiye  strength  of  the  two  churches; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
present  weakness  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  convinced  that  such  a 
mnnber  of  new  members  would  yield 
it  incalculable  benefit 

if  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  converts  in  Ire- 
land from  Catholidan  were  even  true, 
would  the  attempt  have  no  efiect  in 
the  way  of  reformation  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  what  has  been 
done  already,  leaving  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  conversions.  The  Bible 
discussions  have  extorted  fh>m  the 
Bomiah  Priests  what  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  seme  of  the  most  per* 
niciooa  parts  of  their  religion  are  in* 
defensible,  and  have  called  forth  a  spi- 
rit of  inquiry  and  resistance,  which 
threatens  the  despotism  of  these  Priests 
with  destruction.  If  the  Protestant 
clergy  continue  to  exert  themselves^ 
diey  will  compel  Catholicism  to  re- 
form itself,— they  will  compel  it  to 
direst  itself  of  its  superstitions  and 
tyranny,  even  if  they  do  not  make  a 
awg^  convert  Its  most  injurioufpor* 
tions  are  so  glaringly  at  variance  with 
common  reason,  prooj^  the  weal  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  rignts  and  interests  of 
the  Jityman,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  supported  sgainst  eonti* 
vnal  attack.  A  Reformation  like  this^ 
thoughlt  m^t  not  bringtothe  Church 
a  single  new  member,  would  yield  in« 
estimable  benefit  to  Ireland  and  the 
empire  at  large  ;  and  at  the  least,  such 
a  Reformation  amidst  the  whde  of  the 
Cathohcsy  must  inevitably  be  produ- 
ced by  the  continued  labours  of  the 
i^oteMant  elergy. 

.  And  now,  what  means  are  used  to 
compass  the  Reformatum?  The  At- 
ton>ey*G€nera1  for  Ireland  calls  it  a 
crusade;  and  it  might  be  imagined 
iioin  this>.ibat  the  work  of  eonversitm 


is  effected  by  the  caiuion.  and  bAyune^ 
•—that  armies  are  the  teachers,  and 
bullets  the  aigumoits.  Our  readers^ 
however,  may  be  assured,  that  it  does 
not  employ  a  single  soldier.  Perhaps 
then  the  Catholics  axe  coerced  into 
Protestantism  by  the  dvil  power,** 
perhaps  the  police  drags  them  to  the 
churcnes,  and  pommels  them  "into  re* 
cantation^-pernaps  they  are  converted 
by  the  peril  of  legal  exaction  and  tor* 
ture?  No.  The  most  bitter  enemiea 
of  the  Reformation  have  not  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  compulsion  is  resort* 
ed  to,  of  any  description. 

Miiat  then  are  the  means  ?  Socie- 
ties, consisting  of  private  individnajs, 
establish  schools,  in  which  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  read,  from  which  the  peeu* 
liarities  of  botii  Protestant  and  Catiho- 
lic  creeds  are  excluded,  and  to  which 
none  but  children  sent  voluntarily  by 
their  parents  are  admitted.  Sodetief^ 
consisting  of  private  individuals,  hold 
public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  to  such  Flrotestants 
and  Catholics  as  are  willing  to  receive^ 
them.  Societies,  consisting  of  private' 
individuals,  give  religious  tracts  to 
such  Catholics,  as,  of  their  own  free 
win,  will  accept  them.  The  Protest^ 
ant  clergy  preach  against  Catholicism^ 
and  hold  disputations  with  the  Catho* 
lie  priests,  their  auditors  being  all  vo« 
luntary  ones.  These,  courteous  read« 
er>  are  the  means  employed  to  eompasa 
the  Reformation. 

People  of  the  Old  School  wiD  here 
exclaim, — What,  in  the  name  of  £ng« 
lisb  religion,  and  English  rishts,  and 
English  common  sense,  ooula  a  Mem^ 
her  of  the  Government  find  in  all  thii 
to  excite  his  animosity  ?  They  must 
be  told  that  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  aflfected  to  ground  his  attack 
on  the  discovery  that  Lord  Famlwm> 
round  whose  residence  the  Reformatioit 
commenced,  had  publicly  charged  the 
Romish  Churdi  with  b^potry  and  ty-t 
ranny,  and  that  the  Bible  meetinsa 
and  disputations  of  the  dergy  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  Irdand. 

Lord  Famham  is  a  man  of  the 
right  stamp,  a  sterling  patriot ;  one 
who  finds  his  party  in  nis  principles^ 
and  who  adheres  to  these,  careless 
whetiier  people  in  oflSce  be  with  or 

r'nst  him.  We  wish  fhm  our  souls 
such  men  were  far  more  nume* 
rous  than  they  are.  He  applied  iptt^ 
mAf  those  terms  to  the  RomiiAi 
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ClniKh  whieh  ti»  kwi  apply  to  it; 
md  we  esDDOt  bat  think  that  tbe  Bto* 
tatet  of  the  realm  aie  somewhat  bet- 
tor  anthority  in  ptatten  of  definition 
Aan  Mr  Plunkett.  Let  any  man  look 
at  the  hiatory  of  this  ehurcb,  past  and 
praent ;  let  him  examine  its  preaent 
eondoet  in  Ireland.  Its  priests  openly 
dedare  that  the  regular  elerg^  hare 
no  spiritual  character ;  and  thu,  for« 
BooCDy  is  not  bigotry !  They  teach  their 
flocksy  that  there  is  no  salyation  out 
of  their  church,  and  that  erery  Pro* 
leslant  is  a  hoetic;  and  this,  for« 
sooth,  is  not  bigotry  1  They  maintain 
that  lajmen  haye  not  the  smallest 
lig^t  of  private  judCTnent  in  religious 
matters ;  and  this,  forsooth,  is  not  ty« 
vann^  I  They  prohibit  the  general 
readmg  of  the  Scriptures,  take  the  Bi- 
ble by  comnulsion  from  the  dwellings 
of  tlieur  followers,  and,  by  spiritud 
Uflrrorsi  prevent  parents  from  sending 
dieur  chUdren  to  the  schools,  and  com- 
pel the  freeholders  to  vote  as  they 
plesse;  vet  all  tlus,  forsooth,  is  not 
tpanny !  Acoordine  to  the  &ir,  Im- 
tunate,  and  naturu  meaning  of  the 
Englidi  language,  the  Romish  Church 
of  Ireland  is  what  Lord  Farnham 
ealled  it ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
die  English  people  will  never  suffer 
the  meaning  of  their  language  to  be 
changed  by  such  men  as  Mr  Plunkett. 
Lord  Faznham,  as  a  i^vate  indi« 
vidual,  at  a  puUic  meeting,  applied 
the  tenns  in  aucation  to  a  gigantic  cor« 
poration,  ana  if  he  did  this  unjustly, 
we  will  ask  evtty  jfHend  of  British 
rights  and  liberties,  what  there  was  in 
it  to  call  fiir  the  attaek  o(  Mr  Plun- 
kett. Whteh  is  the  diapter  of  the 
Constitution  which  imposes  unon  the 
Irish  Attomey-Generat  the  duty  of 
defending  the  efaaraqter  of  the  Romish 
Church  mm  dander  ?  Where  is  the 
part  of  the  Constitution  wUch  sano- 
tlons  a  Member  of  the  Government  hi 
making afurious  attack  in  P^iament 
vpon  an  abaent  individual,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  of  the  clearest  of  const!* 
tntional  rights  ?  This  is  part  of  a  sye- 
tem  which  nas  lately  been  followed  by 
efflbial  men,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution, we  protestagainstit.  Per* 
haps^  however,  Mr  Plunkett  was  moved 
to  it  by  the  *'  impartialit/'  of  the 
Irish  government,  which  has  been  so 
much  talked  of.  He  has  been  com- 
pdled  to  prosecute  Shdl,  and  **  im- 
partiality demanded  that  a  blow 
should  be  struck  at  the  other  fide; 
Lord  Farnham  could  not  wdl  be  pns 


aeented  bytfae  Attsney-Oenenllbr  a 
libd  on  the  Romish  Chmrdr,  bat  an 
attack  in  Parliament  was  a  practicable 
matter. 

The  wretched  squeamiahneas  whidi 
holds  that  things  ought  not  to  be  call* 
cd  by  their  right  names,  will  never  do' 
for  J<din  Bull*  This  warm,  downright, 
idain-spoken  perscmage,  could  as  aoon 
dian^  Ireland  into  a  sugar-plum  as 
practise  it.  Here  is  a  stupendous  cor- 
poration, which,  in  the  fhee  of  the 
whole  world,  deprives  a  people  of  many 
of  their  rights,  and  keeps  ttiem  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  su- 
perstition, and  fanaticism ;  yet  it  h 
not  to  be  spoken  against.  Tiie  qnes- 
tion  is  one  of  Act,  and  not  of  opinien. 
Is  the  Romish  Church  of  Ireland  bi- 
gotted  and  tyrannical?  and  are  the 
Irish  Catholics  bigotttd,  supentitaoos, 
and  fimatieal  ?  Let  Mr  mhonkett  btfng 
forward  his  prooft,  for  his  asaertioiis 
willnotdoinEngUnd.  Themassof  As 
Irlflh  Catholics  are  utter  strangers  to 
the  real  character  of  their  dnirdh  ;  th^ 
can  only  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
through  the  Protestants,  and  yet  the 
latter  are  carefully  to  conceal  the  know- 
ledge from  them.  Tbe  Proteatanta  are 
to  sav  to  them,— Yonr  church  is  n 
excellent  one— we  can  eay  nothinc 

r'nst  it— but  ours  is  a  better ;  aoid 
is  to  cause  them  to  shake  off  dieff 
slavery,  bigotry,  and  superstition!  Oat 
upon  the  miserable nenemse !  Wasit 
in  this  way  that  the  Refomalioii  prc^ 
vailed  inEngkmd  and  Seotknd?  Did 
such  a  system  ever  correct  a  sto|^ 
abuse,  or  free  society  from  a  tin^ 
evil  ?  Were  our  right  of  diacoRUB, 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  given  us  to 
be  ived  in  this  manner?  I^— whicii 
may  almost  be  doubted-^Mr  Aber- 
nethy's  assertion  be  true,  that  "there 
is  such  a  thing  aa  common  aense," 
what  does  common  sense  say  of  die 
matter?  It  says,— Attaek  the  tyranny 
of  tiie  Romish  Church  as  you  wonU 
any  other  tyranny ;  place  VefiNne  the 
ignorairt  lawpan  the  usurpations  sdod 
errors  of  tms  Church ;  show  him  how 
much  it  imposes  upon,  and  ensiavcB 
him  ;  deal  forth  your  thunders  against 
those  psrts  of  it  which  are  a  corse  Is 
society ;  Ibr  you  have  no  other  means 
of  strengthening  the  estahliahed  reii- 
glon,  or  compeBnig  CathoUeism  to  un- 
dertake its  own  loformatioii. 

And  now,  touching  the  Bible  meet- 
ings and  disputations.  Our  readers  an 
aware  that  the  Bible  Societies  have  no 
especial  reference  to  Irdand  and  Ca« 
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tlu^cism ;  and  that  their  object,  pro- 
fesaed  and  real,  is  merely  to  distribute 
the  Bible,  without  note  and  comment, 
to  such  as  are  willing  to  receive  it. 
For  years,  the  Societies  held  their  an- 
nual meetings  in  Ireland  without  iu« 
temiption ;  but  at  length  these  were 
obtruded  upon  by  the  Catholic  priests 
and  demagogues,  solely  for  purposes 
of  disputation  and  tumult.  The  de- 
clared object  of  the  obtrusions  was,  to 
put  down  the  Societies  and  their  meet- 
ings. This  was  the  origin  of  the  pub- 
lic discussions  between  the  Protestant 
deigy  and  the  Romish  priesthood. 
Thoe  discussions,  at  their  commenoe-^ 
ment,  were  actually  forced  upon  the 
Protestants  by  the  priests  and  dema- 
gogues. Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  system  of  *'  Con- 
ciliation" was  adopted  ;  that  it  was  not 
nntil  Ireland  obtained  the  Marquis 
Wellesleyfor  its  Lord- Lieu  tenant,  and 
Mr  Plankett  for  its  Attorney-General, 
that  the  Catholics  had  the  audacity  to 
attempt  to  strip  the  Protestants  of  some 
of  the  most  sacred  of  their  rights  by 
means  of  the  brute  force  of  the  rabble. 

The  priests  and  demagogues  doubt- 
lessly promised  themselves  an  easy 
victory ;  they  expected  that  the  terror 
of  their  mobs,  the  outcry  of  the  libe- 
ral newspapers,  and  theinfluenceofthe 
Conciliatory  Grovemmentj  would  at 
onoe  practically  suppress  the  societies. 
They  were  mistaken.  The  Protestants, 
to  their  eternal  honour,  boldly  with- 
stood the  attack,  and  the  consequences 
were  terrible  to  their  assailants.  The 
Teil  which  had  been  spread  over  Ca- 
tholidsm  was  torn  to  tatters  ;  the  Ca- 
tholics proclaimed  what  their  religion 
really  was ;  and  a  feeling  of  astonish* 
ment  and  indignation  pervaded  the 
-whole  British  people.  The  Dissenters, 
almost  in  a  body,  went  over  to  the 
Church,  in  respect  of  the  Catholic 
.Question.  In  Ireland,  all  *eyes  were 
turned  to  the  Bible  discussions — an 
irrepressible  spirit  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination was  originated  among  the 
people — ^the  demand  for  the  Scriptures 
increased  so  much  that  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  supplied — the  priests  were  dri- 
ven from  some  of  the  worst  of  their 
donnas,  their  despotism  was  shaken, 
and  in  due  time  came  the  conversions. 

It  was  not  until  the  Protestant  clergy 
jaw  what  vast  benefits  the  discussions 
which  had  been  forced  upon  them 
yielded,  that  they  challenged  their 
opponents  to  farther  discussions. 

Voh.  XXL 


Now,  will  any  man  dare  to  say,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  not  a 
dear,  legal,  and  constitutional  right 
to  form  themselves  into  societies,  and 
hold  pnbhc  meetings,  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  Bible,  and  forming 
schools,  even  though  their  object  be 
prosely  tism  ?  No.  If  such  a  traitor 
to  rigfat  exist,  he  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
avow  his  treason.  Granting,  that  at 
their  meetings  they  inveigh  against 
Catholicism,  what  is  there  in  this  of  in* 
fraction  of  law,  or  abuse  of  privilege? 
Nothing.  They  attack,  not  indivi* 
duals,  but  a  system — a  set  of  doe« 
tiines  and  laws  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject  In  the  regular  discussions, 
however,  the  Protestant  clergy  care* 
fully  avoided  all  offensive  language ! 

Let  us  pass  from  right  to  exp^en* 
cy.  The  Protestants  establish  schools 
in  which  the  Scriptures  are  read,  but 
from  which  all  party  creeds  sre  exdo* 
ded ;  and  they  circulate  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment  If  they  be 
wrong,  why  boast  of  the  virtues  of 
instruction  and  knowledge?  If  they 
be  wrong,  why  lament  the  ignorance, 
barbaiism,  superstition,  vice,  and 
crime,  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  ^ 
That  an  Irishman,  and  a  Member  d 
the  Government,  can  be  found  to  dis- 
countenance them  in  this,  is,  in  onr 
judgment,  a  matter  of  nationd  degra* 
daticyi.  But  then,  forsooth,  their  ob- 
ject IS  to  make  proselytes.  Welt,  what 
of  this,  if  they  use  not  the  means? 
Why  look  at  their  object,  when  aU 
men  living  know  that  they  merely  do 
what  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneft- 
dal  to  sodety?  Granting  that  this  is 
thdr  object,  is  it  a  pernidous  one  ? 
Is  k  one  to  be  opposed  by  the  Govern* 
ment?  Is  Catholidsm  a  thing  so  pre* 
dous  to  sodety  and  the  state,  diat  it 
is  not  on  any  account  to  be  weakened  ? 
We  have  already  given  the  answer* 
It  is  one  of  the  portentous  signs  of 
the  times,  that  thmgs  which  are  de* 
monstrably  of  the  most  beneficial  cha»* 
racter,  are  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  intended  to  produce 
what  their  enemies  admit  would  be 
the  greatest  benefit  that  could  visit 
Ireland  and  the  empire. 

As  to  the  public  discussions,  no- 
thing better  could  i>e  imagined  for 
purposes  of  general  instruction.  Their 
novelty  exates  general  curiosity;  the 
speeches  are  printed,  and  eagerly  read 
by  all ;  and  thus  the  people  at  large 
4£ 
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acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  real 
c^racter  of  the  two  charches  than 
they  could  acquire  hy  any  other  means. 
The  Catholic  priest  can  tell  his  igno- 
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proud  superioritv  orer  other  natioiia, 
m  correct  knowledge  of  its  precepts 
and  sincere,  rational,  practical  piety. 

^ ^„.       They  haye  done  more  than  this.  They 

rant  flock  anything  without  fear  of    have  destroyed  spiritual  tyranny,  ana 
contradiction  ;  hut  the  Catholic  dispu-     secured  the  religious  liherty  of  the 


tant  is  compelled  to  cleave  to  the  truth 
in  matters  of  fact ;  and  thus  the  one 
is  made  to  contradict  the  other  in  the 
most  essential  points  touching  hoth 
the  religions.  In  these  discTissions, 
the  Protestant  disputants  appear  as 
the  champions,  not  only  of  their  own 
fhith,  but  of  the  Catholic  laity  against 
the  nriesthood.  Nothing  ever  aid  so 
mucn  towards  giving  the  body  of  the 
people  correct  knowledge  of  both  Pro- 
testantism and  Cathohcism,  as  those 
have  done  which  have  already  taken 
pkce^  It  has  been  absurdly  said,  that 
they  are  useless,  because  neither  party 
of  die  disputants^can  hope  to  convert 
Ihe  other.     Who  ever  areamed  that 


layman.  The  completing  of  our  reli- 
gious liberty  completed  our  civil  li- 
berty, and  nrom  both  we  have  reaped 
the  most  invaluable  benefits.  Why 
cannot  religious  controversy  and  paro«« 
selytising  produce  the  same  fruits  in 
Ireland  which  they  have  produced  in 
England  ?  We  are  very  sure,  that  nei- 
ther the  Archbishop  nor  Lord  Hol- 
land can  answer  the  question.  What 
is  theiitate  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  ? 
Look  at  it  amidst  thebodyof  theCatho- 
lies — ^look  at  it  amidst  a  portion  of  the 
Protestants !  Can  it  be  made  worse  ? 
No  !  The  leaders  of  the  Reformadon 
may  comfort  themselves  with  this» 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  can  do  no  in- 


diey  would  have  such  an  effect  ?  The    jury ;  if  they  cannot  raise  Christianity 


disputants  are  but  the  counsel  of  the 
two  religions,  and  the  people  are  the 
judges :  die  discussions  are  held,  that 
the  nation  at  large  may  have  the 
most  ample  information,  and  the  most 
weighty  arguments  laid  beforeHt,  on 
both  sides. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  lately 
put  forth  the  unaccountable  doctrine, 
that  the  efibrts  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formation, whatever  they  may  do  in 
other  respects,  are  pretty  sure  ta  in- 
jure Christianity  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Holland  found  this  doctrine  exacdy 
adapted  to  his  calibre,  and,  having  a 
huge  rdish  for  dabbling  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  he  has  warmly  espoused 
it  Now,  we  will  ask  the  Archbishop 
and  Lord  Holland,  what  injury  the 
Reformation  did  to  Christianity  in 
England  and  Scodand  ?  What  injury 
have  the  religious  controversies,  and 
the  incessant  attempts  on  all  sides  to 
make  proselytes,  done  to  Chrisdani- 


in  Ireland,  at  least  they  cannot  sink  it 
lower.  To  be  consistent.  Lord  Hol- 
land ought  to  cry  down  instructioii 
and  discussion  as  public  evils ;  he 
ought  to  attack  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  debates  of  Parliament 
For  his  own  sake,  we  exhort  his  Lord- 
ship to  withdraw  himself  again  from 
political  life. 

We  will  'not  deal  harshly  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  but  we  must 
be  permitted  to  advise  him  to  read  the 
oath  taken  by  the  clergy — to  examine 
certain  laws  which  beajr  upon  the  du- 
ties of  the  clergy'-^to  peruse  the  New 
Testament — ^to  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  die  example, 
precepts,  and  commands  of  the  Di- 
vine Founder  of  Christianity  in  all 
matters  that  afiect  this  question,  toudb- 
ing  the  Reformation  of  Ireland.  If 
our  Saviour  had  resembled  the  Ardi<* 
bishop— if  the  instructions  of  the  one 
had  been  the  same  as  the  instructions 


ty  in  England  ?  What  is  the  sUte  of    of  the  other— what  would  have  been 
"Christianity  in   England,    compared     die  case  at  present  with  Christianity  ? 


"with  its  state  in  such  countries  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland,  where 
religious  controversy  and  proselytising 
have  been  wholly,  or  in  the  main,  un- 
known? With  us  in  England  such 
controversy  and  proselytising  have 
purged  Christianity  of  the  gross  and 
pernicious  errors,  in  which  bigotry, 
and  something  worse,  had  clothed  it ; 
diey  have  placed  it  before  the  eyes' of 
the  whole  people  in  its  native  purity 
and  loveliness;  to  them  ve  owe  our 


If  the  example  of  the  Archbishop  had 
always  been  followed,  what  would 
have  been  the  present  condition  of 
Protestantism  >  We  dare  not  expreas 
all  that  we  feel  touching  his  eondacc, 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  this  conduct 
will  be  thought  of  as  it  ought  to  be  by 
our  countrymen. 

If  the  Bible  meetings  and  the  dis- 
cussions cause  riot  and  insurrection, 
who  are  to  be  the  rioters  and  rebeb  > 
The  Catholics  ezdunvely.    Why  > . 
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Are  tfaey  e^mpeUed  to  attend  the  meet«  which  places  Ireland  m  mdi  a  state, 
ings,  to  accept  and  read  the  Bible^  to  It  is,  tnat  it  should  on  every  occasioQ' 
listen  to  the  discussions^  snd  to  h&«  express  its  abhorrence  of  the  bigotry^ 
come  proselytes  ?  No.  They  have  and  intoleiance  which  thus  incites  one 
fun  liberty  to  do  as  th^  please ;  they  part  of  the  people  to  oppress  the  other. 
are  not  molested,  or  interfered  with  ia  But  attacks  like  this  of  the  Govern* 
any  way ;  all  that  can  be  expected,  at  ment  upon  the  Protestants,  must  ine« 
the  worsts  is^  something  may  possibly  yitably  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
be  said  against  their  religion.  The  the  Catholics  still  more  powerftd  ana 
Irish  Attorney  General  comes  red  hot  ungovernable,  of  making  them  still 
to  Parliament  with  the  jwrtentous  in-  more  regardless  of  law  and  right,  and: 
telligence>  that  Ireland  is  in  so  honi-  of  causing  that  spiritual  tyranny  to  be 
fale  a  state,  that  a  cause  like  this  will  still  more  omnipotent  anddestructive^ 
excite  the  Catholics  to  riot  and  insur«  which  is  not  more  a  scourge  to  the 
xection,  and  what  does  he  advise?-—  Protestants,  than  to  the  Catholics 
That  ^e  Protestants  shaU  be  protect-    themselves. 

ed  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights — and  We  wHI  not,  however,  believe  Mr 
the  Catholics  shall  be  compelled  to  Plunkett.  The  speeches  delivered  at 
obey  the  laws  ?  Oh,  no !  ~  He  makes  a  the  discusuons  alr^y  held  have  been 
furious  attack  upon  the^  Protestants  elaborately  rqiorted,  and  we  entreat 
and  their  discussions — they  alone  are  •  every  man  to  read  them  attentivdy^ 
to  blame — they  are  to  be  silenoed—  who  wishes  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
they  are  practically  to  be  subjected  to  question.  In  those  of  the  Protestants^ 
a  tyranny  of  the  most  abominable  de«  everything  insulting  and  inflammai 
acnption — and  the  Catholics  are  to  be  tory  is  avoided ;  and  the  line  is  care* 
supported  in  establishing  such  a  ty-  fully  drawn  between  the  Romidi 
nmnyl  Church  in  its  impersonal  character. 

The  fact  that  the  Romish  Church  and  its  living  members.  We  say  that 
of  Ireland  is  a  tyrannical,  bigotted,  these  discussions  will  have  the  best 
and  fanatical  one,  is  here  triumphant-  effects  jp  familiarizing  the  mass  of  the 
ly  established  by  Mr  Plunkett.  The  people  with  the  nature  and  exercise  of 
U/et  that  every  friend  of  the  constitu-  right  and  liberty,  in  ffiving  to  tliem 
lion,  law,  right,  and  liberty,  ought  to  British  feelings  and  habits,  and  in 
do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  Refor«  tranquillizing  Ireland, 
mation,  is  here  rendered  unassailable  In  what  circumstances  was  the 
by  Mr  Plunkett.  The  fact  thajt  the  Church  placed  when  the  efforU  in  fa- 
present  Irish  Government  is  the  re-  vour  of  the  Reformation  commenced  ? 
verse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  The  Romish  priests  were  constantly 
acting  on  a  system  alike  unconstitu-  doing  their  utmost  on  every  side  to 
tional  and  destructive,  is  here  placed  make  proselytes,  and  in  consequence  it 
wholly  above  question  by  the  Attor-  was  daily  losing  its  members.  The  ad- 
neyGeneral  for  Ireland.  vocates  of  the  Cathohcs  in  Parliament 

We  stand  not  upon  party  ground,  were  eternally  boasting  that  Catholi- 
Wben  Ireland,  according  to  the  con-  dsm  was  increasing,  and  the  Church 
Session  of  a  Member  of  its  Government,  was  rapidly  losing  its  laity  and  sink« 
la  in  this  horrible  state,  what  is  the  ing  into  ruin.  The  truth  of  this  was 
irresistible  inference  ?  Is  it  that  the  unquestionable.  Was  anything  then 
Government  should  thus  encourage  said  pgainst  the  proselvtizing  of  the 
and  sanction  the  Cathohcs  in  tramp-  priests  ?  No,  it  was  daubed  with  every ' 
ling  upon  the  rights  of  the  Protest-  kind  of  eulogv.  If  any  Member  of  the 
ants  ?  No.  It  is,  that  it  should  say  Government  nad  ventured  to  censure 
to  them — You  have  liberty  to  do  all  it,  he  would  have  been  borne  to  the 
that  your  opponents  are  doing ;  thev  dust  by  Whig  clamour.  In  this  alarm- 
are  only  exercising  a  privily  which  ing  state  of  things,  the  Church  had 
the  Constitution  sives  to  you  as  well  but  one  course  bdfore  it  to  save  itself 
as  to  them,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  from  destruction,  and  thu  it  took, 
duty  to  protect ;  we  will  give  to  your  The  Clergy  commenced  the  discharge 
Church  all  lawful  and  equitable  pro-  of  the  'duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
tection ;  but  if  it  cannot -maintain  it-  their  oaths,  their  religion,  and  their 
aelf  against  this,  it  must  perish.  It  God :  in  attempting  to  make  prose- 
la,  that  it  should  do  everything  poa-  lytes,  they  have  merely  done  what  the 
aiUe  to  weaken  the  monstrous  power    Romish  priests  have  done  time  imme* 
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morial.  Hie  Refarmation  is  a  mea* 
sure  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  aggres* 
8ion ;  it  is  one  of  self-preservation,  as 
well  as  of  conquest.  The  war  between 
the  two  Churcnes  is  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation  ;  and  if  the  established  one  lay 
down  its  arms,  or  act  merely  on  the 
defensive,  it  must  inevitably  perish. 
The  dissenting  bodies  of  Protestants 
esdst  dirough  it;  it  is  their  shield; 
and  if  it  fall,  Presby  terianism  and  the 
other  modifications  of  Protestantism 
will  soon  be  banished  from  Ireland. 
^  Mr  Plunkett  declares  that  be  is  a 
warm  friend  to  the  Church,  because  it 
forms  a  powerful  bond  between  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  In  what  way,  as 
we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  does  it 
form  such  a  bond  ?  Do  its  walls,  its 
lands,  its  dues,  and  its  clergy,  form 
such  a  bond,  without  a  laity  ?  No. 
Without  a  powerful  laity,  it  must  be, 
not  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  barrier  of 
separation.  Why  is  this  Church  now 
used  as  a  mighty  means  for  inflaming 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  against 
this  country,  and  dividing  Ireland 
from  Britain?  Because  it  is  almost 
without  a  laity.  If  half  the  people  in 
every  part  were  its  member%  these 
would  be  attached  to  this  country,  and 
they  would  beat  down  the  prejudices 
of  the  other  half  into  the  mere  religious 
rivalry  of  a  sect  The  Catholics  now 
hope  for,  and  labour  to  accomplish, 
its  total  overthrow.  Why?  Because 
its  laity  is  so  feeble.  An  attempt  is 
annually  made,  and  pretty  largely 
supported  in  Parliament,  for  effecting 
its  spoliation.  Why  ?  Chiefly  because 
its  laity  is  so  feeble.  If  this  Church, 
instead  of  gaining  additional  lay  mem- 
bers, lose  tne  greater  part  of  the  few 
it  has,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  from 
the  opinions  which  prevail  in  the  very 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  amidst  factions  out 
of  it,  that  in  a  very  few  years  it  will 
be  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  it  from 
utter  annihilation ;  and  if  it  return  to 
its  former  passive  endurance,  it  will 
lose  most  of  its  present  lay  members. 
Onoe  more,  we  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion is  a  thing  of  defence,  as  well  as  of 
aggression.  The  Clergy  must  zealously 
exert  themselves  to  make  proselytes, 
or  the  Church  must  lose  its  laity  and 
fall.  While,  however,  Mr  Plunkett  af^ 
fects  to  venerate  the  Church  as  a  bond 
of  union,  he  attacks  the  only  Uiing 
that  can  make  it  such  a  bond, — ^while 
he  speaks  of  his  anxiety  for  its  exist- 
ence, he  thwarts  to  the  utmost  almost 


the  only  means  that  can  mre  it  from 
ruin.  May  Heaven  vouchsafe  it  bet* 
ter  friends  and  defenders  than  Mr 
Plunkett! 

If  the  Attomey-Greneral  for  Ireland 
were  somewhat  more  of  a  statesman 
than  he  is,  he  would  venerate  the 
Church  for  other  reasons-~he  would 
venerate  it  as  a  source  of  instruction, 
knowledge,. morals,  and  virtue.  He 
would  venerate  it  as  the  correetor  of 
religious  error,  and  the  dispenaer  of 
religious  freedom.  He  would  venerate 
it  as  a  mighty  instrument  for  remo- 
ving the  blindness,  bigotry,  supersti- 
tion, and  slavery  of  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  for  giving  to  Ire- 
land the  religious  truth,  light,  know- 
ledge, peace,  and  liberty,  with  their 
inestimable  oonoomitants,  which  it  has 
'  given  to  England. 

The  question  involves  other  rights 
and  liberties  bedde  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants. As  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  would  ever  be  among  the 
first  to  defend  the  just  rights  of  our 
excellent  clergy,  and  we  would  ever 
respect  the  just  rights  of  any  other 
body  of  religious  teachers ;  but  while 
we  would  do  this,  we  would  jealously 
defend  the  just  rights  of  our  lay 
brethren  of  all  denominatioris.  That 
is  not  religious  liberty  which  does  not 
give  Liberty  to  the  layman  as  well  as 
to  the  minister :  That  nation  does  not 
enjoy,  religious  liberty,  in  which  the 
laymen  are  the  slaves  of  the  clergy. 
While  our  modern  liberty-mongers 
call  themselves  the  exclusive  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  they  would  make 
the  mass  of  a  people  the  bondsmen  of 
a  priesthood ;  they  constantly  do  their 
utmost  to  support  that  religious  ty- 
ranny which  the  Romish  Church  has 
established  over  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland ;  the  religious  lib^ty 
which  they  uphold  converts  the  priest 
into  a  despot,  and  maintains  that  the 
layman  has  no  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, has  no  right  to  r^id  the  BiUe^ 
to  send  his  children  to  school,  to  en- 
ter a  different  place  of  worship,  and  to 
TOte  at  elections,  in  opposition  to  the 
mandates  of  this  despot.  We  cannot 
stoop  to  the  blindness  of  this ;  our 
soul  turns  with  scorn  from  its  iniqui- 
ty. Our  religious  liberty  must  be  for 
dne  many — ^for  the  nation — ^for  the 
poor  and  feeble,  as  well  as  for  the  rich 
and  powerful.-  If  we  must  have  a  re- 
ligious tyrant,  let  him  be  the  civil  ru- 
ler, rather  than  the  religious  teacher. 
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la  Older  that  his  tyranny  may  he  the 
lets  ae^rcliingand  grinding.  In  attack- 
ing the  legal  and  constitational  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Protestants^  the 
Irish  Attomey*6eneral  attacked  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  and  li- 
bo'ties  of  the  mass  of  the  Catholics : 
in  striking  at  the  meetings,  the  dis- 
cnssions,  and  the  Reformation,  he 
Btmck  at  the  means  of  the  Catholic 
laity  for  obtaining  the  ScriptoreSy 
achools,  instruction,  the  right  of  pri- 
▼ate  judgment  and  freedom ;  the  ef- 
forts that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress 
are,  in  reali^,  efforts  to  give  all  these 
to  the  Catholic  laity.  We  are  not  ad« 
▼ocadng  compulsion,  we  are  merely 
demanoung  that  the  Catholic  layman 
shall  have  liberty  of  choice ;  we  are 
merely  demanding  that  he  shall  have 
knowledge,  schoou,  the  Bible,  dnd  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  subject  placed  be* 
fore  him,  and  be  perfectly  free  to  ac- 
cept, or  reject  them.  Those  who  will 
not  suffer  the  Protestants  to  place 
these  within  his  reach,  are,  in  respect 
<xf  tyranny  towards  him,  quite  on  a 
par  with  his  priesthood.  They  rivet 
upon  his  understanding,  will,  and 
limbs,  that  last  chain  wluch  even  this 
nriesthood  cannot  rivet;  they  perfect 
nia  slavery  where  it  is  defective,  ex« 
cdude  every  glimpse  of  hope  that  it 
admits,  and  carry  to  the  highest  point 
its  capabilities  for  producing  evil  and 
calamity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Attorney*  General  for  Ireland  made 
hia  first  attack  on  the  Reformation, 
deserve  serious  notice. 

Our  readers  know  that  two  years 
ago  a  law  was  passed  to  put  down  As- 
sociations in  Ireland:  It  emanated 
from  the  Irish  Grovernment;  it  was  at 
any  rate  sanctioned  by  Mr  Plunkett, 
and  he  must  have  had  some  share  in 
its  framing;  and  its  main  object  con- 
feseedly  was  to  suppress  the  Catholic 
Association.  Whetner  this  law  was 
purposely  fashioned  in  a  way  to  render 
It  a  nullity— or  whether  it  was  drawn 
with  so  much  deplorable  incapacity  as 
to  be  incapable  of  operation— -or  whe- 
ther it  has  remained  a  dead  letter  from 
the  stubborn  determination  of  its  pa- 
rents, never  to  enforce  it,  save  against 
Orange  Societies— or  whether  any  other 
cause  has  rendered  it  inoperative,  is 
a  question  which  we  cannot  answer ; 
but  we  know,  in  common  with  every 
one  else,  that  almost  ever  since  it  was 
put  into  the  Statute  2kx>k,  the  Catho- 


lic Association  has  been  in  constant 
existence,  and  has  been  guilty  of  all 
the  atrocious  enormities  which  it  was 
especially  intended  to  punish :  and  yet 
not  a  single  attempt  to  give  it  emct 
has  been  made  by  its  parents. 

As  Englishmen  living  under  the 
administration  of  English  laws,  we 
must,  before  we  proceed  farther,  pause 
to  express  our  astonishment  at  the  in« 
conceivable  imbecility,  which  could 
fabricate  a  law  incapable  of  sustaining 
even  an  effort  to  give  it  motion; 
or  at  the  inconceivable  blindness  to 
duty,  which  could  suffer  a  law  to  sleep 
amidst  the  portentous  iniquities  and 
evils  it  was  especially  created  to  coerce 
and  annihilate. 

Of  this  CaUiolic  Association,  which 
thus  openly  exists  in  defiance  and  vio- 
lation of  this  law  of  the  Irish  Governs 
ment,  various  of  the  Romish  prelates 
and  priests  are  members.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  law  was  to  pre- 
Tent  the  collection  of  what  is  called 
the  Catholic  Rent  Various  of  the  pre- 
lates ostentatiously  contribute  to  this 
rent — ^some  of  them  have  signed  rcm 
quisitions  for,  and  attended  at,  public 
meeting^,  to  establish  the  collection  of 
it — and  the  priests  generally  are  avow- 
edly  its  collectors. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  publi- 
cations of  one  of  the  prelates,  Dt 
Doyle.  The  instructions  to  the  priests 
touching  what  they  ought  to  do  at  the 
elections — the  foul  attacks  on  the 
Church,  Protestantism,  and  the  Bible 
Societies — the  vile  and  inflammatory 
incitements  continually  offered  to  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  people 
by  this  Reverend  Incendiary — ^for  he 
deserves  no  better  a  name— are  known 
sufficiently. 

The  rent  collected  by  the  Romish 
prelates  and  priests  is  jMurtly  expended 
m  supporting  certain  newspapers.  The 
followmg  extract  appeared  in  one  of 
these  newspapers  some  weeks  ago. 

*'  It  appears,  however,  that  Uiese 
Biblicals  thought  their  good  offices 
were  wanting;  and  that  theO'Gormana 
and  Mahons — the  O'Briens  and  the 
Eilgorev  O'Connells  were  not  a  bit 
better  than  they  ought  to  be ;  and  that 
the  hght  of  the  Gospel  was,  wanting 
to  guide  the  devoted  men  of  Clare  to 
eternal  happiness.  With  thelie  feel* 
ings,  Mr  Synge,  with  most  good  natu- 
red  motives*  set  up  a  Bibile  school. 
But  the  barbarians  of  Clare  did  not 
relish  the  religious  kiditap§nng  which 
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therein ;  mid  ail  for  ihi 
love  of  Qod  and  the  poor.  Th^  there-i 
fore  expressed  their  disaatietkction  by 
lome  improvident  overt  acts  of  thrown 
ing  9tone»  and  brickbat*  at  the  honse 
ofthe  rdjgiooa  proaelytizer ;  and^for 
this  we  will  sajf  moat  natural  ebulli- 
tion of  the  insulted  people/'  &c.  &c. 
The  writer  calls  this  the  act  of  indivi* 
duals  **  goaded  to  their  error  by  the 
exasperating  conduct  of  corrupt  and 
interested  fanatics,"  and  adds— <'  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  our 
Clare  friends,  what  amount  of  anntial 
mlary  is  ei\joyed  by  Mr  Synge,  or 
those  of  his  coadjutors  who  are  now 
to  busy  interfering  with  the  duties  of 
the  natural  protecioTi  of  the  people-^ 
we  mean  the  Catholic  clergy  r ' 

We  give  the  extract  as  we  find  it ; 
the  itafics  are  those  of  its  author.  We 
will  not  waste  a  word  on  the  bru- 
tal, demoniacal,  rack<«nd«faggot  spirit 
which  pervades  it ;  and  on  its  atro- 
cious defence  of  crime  and  outrage. 
It  will  show  what  those  publications 
are,  which  the  priesthood  collects  the 
rent  to  support. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  trace 
the  character  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion.  Its  abominable  attacks  upon 
all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  land 
-—the  foul  libels  which  it  inculcates 
^•its  calls  for  the  spoliation  and  de- 
struction of  the  Church — ^its  ranco- 
rous animosity  towards  England,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  Englishmen — and 
the  excitements  which  it  eternally  ap- 
plies to  all  the  worst  passions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  are  known  to 
every  one.  As  a  body,  the  prelates 
and  priests  are  identified  with,  and 
act  aa  the  menials  of,  this  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  public  meetings  of  the  Ca- 
tholics held  throughout  Ireland  in  the 
last  twelve  montlu,  the  same  detesta- 
.ble  spirit  was  displayed,  and  the  same 
flagitious  and  criminal  sentiments 
irere  uttered,  which  disgrace  the  As- 
sociation. The  prelates  and  priests 
were  leading  actors  at  these  meetings. 

At  the  elections,  the  priests  headed 
the  mobs,  and  did  their  utmost  to  car- 
i^  party  strife  and  madness  to  the 
mghest  point  possible.  They  employ- 
ed the  tyranny  and  terrors  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  render  themselves  the  mo- 
nopolists of  the  elective  franchise; 
and  by  the  most  unconstitutional  and 
scandalous  means,  they  made  them- 
aelves  in  reility  Uie  sole  electors  al 


varioas  jdaeea.  They  arnmd  the  te« 
nant  against  the  landlord,  and  die 
servant  against  the  master  ;  they  d»* 
stroyed  the  bonds  of  society,  and  re* 
duoed  innumerable  families  to  mio. 
After  doing  all  this— «f ter  doing 
their  utmost  to  aid  the  Associatian  in 


filling  Ireland  with  distrsctioii 
dissension— «fier  compelling  society 
to  tear  itself  to  pieces,  while  th^ 
were  yet  covered  with  the  dust,  and 
sweat,  and  blood  of  their  election  ex* 
pJoits — ^wbile  the  cries  of  the  thon- 
sands  they  had  plunged  into  distress 
and  starvation,  still  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  country,— 4it  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  openly  trampling  uf» 
on  the  laws,  and  acting  aa  tne  alliea 
and  tools  of  a  gang  of  demagogoesy 
who  leave  nothing  unsaid  tlut  hu- 
man depravity  can  utter — who  leave 
nothing  undone  that  can  stimwlaf 
the  people  to  guilt  and  disafiectaon— • 
who  call  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Church — ^who  denounce  the  Union 
with  England,  and  who  have  farou^ 
Ireland  to  the  very  brink  of  rel^« 
bon,  the  Romish  prelates  and  priests 
thought  good  to  get  up  what  they 
called  a  petition  to  Faruament,  to  as« 
sure  it  that  they  had  been  vildy  alan« 
dered, — that  tlieii*  Church  vraa  a  most 
immaculate  one,— and  that  theasaeh«B 
were  the  very  essence  of  perfedioBi 
in  respect  of  loyalty,  and  obedience  lo 
law,  and  spotless  principle  and  eon^ 
duct  of  every  description. 

Here  was  assurance  unique  and 
inimitable;  it  may  almost  be  sus- 
pected that  those  who  could  soar  to 
it,  must  be  capable  of  working  mira- 
cles. Whom  did  these  reverend  per* 
sonages  select  to  present  their  petition 
to  Parliament?  They  selected  Mr 
Flunkett  1  If  this  be  laughed  at  as  a 
joke— if  it  be  looked  on  aa  utterly  in- 
credible,-^we  cannot  help  it  It  is 
matter  of  physical  proof,  that  they 
actually  selected  Mr  Plunkett,  tlw 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland ! 

Now,  what  did  Mr  Plunkett,— a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Goverament,— 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,— 
say  vthtn.  he  presented  the  petitiim  ? 
Did  he  say,  I  cannot  verify  what  the 
petitioners  assertp— they  are  at  this 
moment  violating  the  lavFS— they  are 
members  and  menials  of  the  Associa- 
tion our  law  was  intended  to  suppreas 
—they  are  actively  collecting  the  rent 
our  law  was  intended  to  extingQiBh— • 
they  art  extortiog  money  finom  their 
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llockB,  fi>r  the  pnrMBe  of  mipportiug 
pablicatiDiis  whicn  circulate  every 
ddng  that  can  injure  society,  and  de« 
stroy  the  public  peace-^they  inter- 
red in  me  most  unconstitutional 
maaner  with  the  freedom  of  elec« 
tion-^they  got  up  a  war  between 
hmdiord  and  tenant^  which  mined 
iDnumerable  families— they  oppose^ 
in  the  most  obstinate  manner^  tne  ef- 
forts of  the  Protestants  to  instruct  and 
reform  the  people— and  they  are  the  ac* 
tiTe  instruments  of  those  demagogues 
who  render  Ireland  ungovernable? 
I>id  Mr  Plunkett  say  this  ?  No.  He 
declared  that  they  were  what  they  re« 
presented  themselves  to  be^—that  they 
ranloed  amidst  the  most  pure  and  me- 
ritorious of  his  Majesty  s  subjects^ 
that  not  the  laws,  not  the  constitu- 
tional and  responsible  public  function- 
ariea,  but  these  prelatesand  priests,  were 
the  preservers  of  the  x>eace  of  Ireland ! 
'  Posterity  will  never  believe  this. 
A  Member  of  the  Government  cover 
with  panegyric  men  acdvelv  employ- 
ed in  doing  every  thing  that  a  law 
framed  by  Uiis  Government  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit.  Who,  even  now, 
ean  think  it  possible  ?  It,  nevertheless, 
actaally  happened. 

If  all  this  fill  our  readers  with  im- 
HMasurable  wonder,  they  will  not 
wonder  at  all,  when  they  are  told  it 
was  when  Mr  Plunkett  present^  this 
petition,  and  spoke  in  this  manner  of 
the  Bomish  nrelates  and  priests,  that 
he  attacked  the  Reformation — ^thathe 
virulently  attacked  the  Protestants, 
who  were  doing  their  utmost  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  their  Church, 
their  religion,  their  countrymen,  and 
tlieir  country. 

Aa  Mr  Plunkett  was  not  dismissed 
from  his  office  within  twdve  hours  of 
the  delivery  of  such  a  speedi'--^as  he 
is  still  a  Member  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  as  no  solemn  disavowal  of  his 
sentiments  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Ministrv,^we  will  here,  as  £nglirii- 
floen,  asK  the  English  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  if  any  such  there  be,  whether 
we  ought  to  obey  or  to  violate  the 
laws  ?  Whether  we  ought  to  labour 
for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  or  for  its  overthrow  ?  Whe« 
4^er  we  ought  to  defend  or  attack 
order  and  tiie  relations  of  i|Ociety  ? 
Whether  the  duties  of  the  subject  be 
what  they  were  wont  to  be,  or  hftve 
been  wholly  reversed  ?  We  tek  from 
other  motives  than  curiosity. 


This  was  Mr  Plunkett's  first  attack 
on  the  Reformation ;  he  made  a  second 
in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  Question. 

In  this  debate,  Mr  G.  Dawson, 
whose  sound,  practical,  masculine  un- 
derstanding, and  manly,  patriotic, 
uncompromising  spirit,  deserve  the 
highest  praise,  produced  a  number  of 
affidavits  to  prove  how  scandalously 
the  priests  had  abused  their  tyranny 
at  the  Waterford  election.  '^  I  dis^ 
believe  them,'* 'exclaimed  Mr  Plun« 
kett,  although  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  know  whether  they  were  true 
or  false.  His  example  was  followed 
by  another  minister,  whose  means  of 
judging  of  their  truth  were  even  les^ 
than  his  own.  That  the  humblest  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  have  a  right  to 
be  treated  with  common  decency  by 
the  servants  of  the  State,  and  that  it 
is  most  abominable  in  these  servants 
to  charge  them  in  Parliament,  widi^ 
out  proof,  with  wilful  and  corrupt 
peijury,  are  truisms  which  we  need 
not  waste  words  in  establishing.  Who 
could  venture  to  disbelieve  the — I  dis- 
believe—of  Mr  Plunkett?  The  House 
of  Commons  was  petrified,  and^ao-* 
quiesced  at  once  in  the  truth  of  the 
charge  of  pexjurv.  If  Mr  Plunkett 
were  convinced  that  several  hundreds 
of  Catholics  had  thus  perjured  them- 
selves,  could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to 
lead  him  to  suspect  that  Camolicism 
had  its  rotten  parts — ^that  it  needed  re- 
formation— ^that  it  contained  what  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  foundations  of 
law,  and  destructive  to  the  weal  of  socie- 
ty ?  Could  he  find  nothing  in  it  to  lead 
mm  to  fear  that  the  Romish  priests 
were  not  what  he  had  thought  them, 
and  to  think  that  religious  and  moral 
instruction  might  even  be  beneficial 
to  his  countrymen  f 

The  Irish  Attomey-Greneral  was 
further  pressed  during  the  debate, 
touching  the  election  conduct  of  the 
priests,  and  he  then  declared  that 
they  were  justified  in  all  they  had 
done, — that  thev  had  acted  meritori- 
ously, and  had  merely  incited  the 
people  to  patriotism.  For  the  priests 
to  use  theur  spiritual  tyranny  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  the  lawful  elector 
of  his  rights — ^rendering  their  Church 
the  real  electors  of  Members  of  Par^ 
liament — ^involving  the  tenants  in  a 
ruinous  conflict  with  the  landlords,-^ 
and  breaking  up' the  ver]r  foundations 
of  society,— is,  m  the  opinion  of  a  le<^ 
gal  member  of  the  Irish  Government^ 
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meritcnrious  and  patriotic !    In   the     ties  djeprived  the  Catholics  of  dieir 


name  of  the  constitution  and  laws^ 
the  weal  of  society,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  dear  to  the  Englishman,  we 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
doctrine.  It  waa  not^  however,  either 
reprobated  or  disavowed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ;^  that  House,  which 
ought  to  be,  whatever  ambition  and 
apostasv  may  have  rendered  it,  the 
especial  guardian  of  popular  rights 


rights, 'and  that  they  durst  not 
maintained  if  these  Catholica 
Englishmen ; — ^he  was  refffeaented  ta 
say  something  much  worse.  Why  did 
not  the  Irish  Attomey-GeDeral  wtj^ 
that  the  law  deprived  the  nuoa  of  ne 
people  of  England  of  their  rights,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  elective  frai^ 
chiae^  and  eligibility  for  a  seat  in  Fai^ 
liament;   and  that  they  would  be 


and  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  lay    justified  in  obtaining  these  righta  bf 
as  well  as  clerical.    Mr  Plunkett  aa-     —*--"-—  ^  «^-  ^* «  •   -  • 

serted  that  the  Romish  priests  merely 
did  what  was  done  bv  the  reguU^ 
clergy.  Where  was  nis  evidenced 
when,  in  his  (pinion,  the  Catho- 
lics are  capable  of  swearing  anything 
«— why  had  he  not  their  affidavits  to 
refer  to,  showing  that  the  re^;ular 
deigv  had  deprived  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church—- ezcommunicatdl*- 
cursed  and  consigned  to  perdition 
from  the  altar — stripped  of  bread, 
and  expelled  from  society^— those 
who  refused  to  vote  according  to  their 
mandates?  If  such  affidavits  could 
not  be  obtained,  could  he  not  find 
this  asserted  in  the  writings  of  some 
Dr  Doyle,  or  in  the  speech  of  some 
demagogue—- some  member  of  that 
«ing  of  libellers^  who  can  assert  any 
thing  that  can  be  expressed  by  human 
limguage?  If  this  slander  of  the  cler« 
gy  had  not  even  been  insinuated  by 
tne  very  worst  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  could  not  Mr  Plun* 
kett  assert,  on  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Established 


rebellion  ?  Why  did  ne  not  iw^ititaiff 
that  the  English  oonstitntion  knows 
nothing  of  qualification — that  it  pla- 
ces all  men  on  an  exact  equality^ 
that  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  the  honest 
and  the  knavish — ^that  a  man  of  the 
moat  dangeroua  opiniona  and  connes- 
ions  has  the  same  right  to  paUie 
trusts  aa  one  of  the  most  opposite  de- 
scription— and  diat  if  it  were  matter 
of  proof  that  the  removal  of  the  d^ 
abilities  would  destroy  civil  and  idi* 
gious  freedom,  thej  atiU  ought  to  be 
removed  ?  Why  did  he  not  maintuB 
that  the  public  weal  is  nothing — that 
the  opinion  of  the  m^ority  ia  nothing 
— that  rights  ought  to  be  defined,  net 
by  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  for  the  purpose, 
but  by  the  Romish  Church, — and  that 
diis  Church  cannot  sav  or  do  anything 
that  can  disqualify  the  members  §ai 
being  the  legislators  and  ministets  of 
the  empire  ?  Speak  of  the  prinei^ 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  datiea  and 
powers  of  Parliament !  if  Mr  PIsoh 


Church  was  as  tyrannical  as  that  of    xett'a  doctrine  be  just,  what  lisht 
the  Romish  one,  and  that  the  clergy    have  they  to  interfere  with  indivMu* 


of  the  one  exercised  that  despotism 
which  was  exercised  by  the  other? 
If  he  could  not  even  do  this — ^if  what 
he  asserted  was  a  physical  impoesibl-* 
lity — if  it  were  demonstrably  impos- 
sible for  the  clergy  to  do  what  the 
Ets  did,  and  to  exercise  other  than 
and  constitutional  influence,— 
^  did  he  cast  upon  them  and  the 
(Church  the  calumnv  ? 
.  One  truth  may  ne  gathered  from 
all  this,  which  we  think  will  not  be 
Questioned  by  any  man  living ; — it  is, 
that  Mr  Plunkett  ought  never  to  fill 
any  public  situation,  in  which  he 

9ught  be  able  to  infiuenoe,  in  the  ,        ^ ^ 

amallest  degree,  the  appointment  of    trines  flatly  opposed  to  the  ^ 

(he  Irish  clergy.  of  the  constitution,  and  subvenive» 

.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  was     not  only  of  right  and  freedom',  but  of 

i^^presented  to  say,  that  the  disabiU<«     the  very  foundations  of  sodHy.    If 


al  caprice,  or  corporate  uaurpatioii? 
Well  might  Mr  Brougham  pronoonee 
his  speech  to  be  inimitable  I  Well 
might  Mr  Peel  call  his  doctrines  abo- 
minable ones !  Well  has  it  been  said 
that  Sheil  will  be  moat  uiynsdy  dealt 
vrith  if  he  be  convicted  at  hia  prose- 
cution !  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Catholics  trample  upon  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
and  that  Ireland  ia  distracted, 
vulsed,  and  ungovernable. 

As  men  not  uving  under  the 
dian  of  Ireland,  and  not  being  bound 
by  the  maxims  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, we  speak  thus  plainly  of  dso* 
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tfaey  had  been  vat  ibrth  by  a  man 
uneonnected  with  oiBpe,  we  ahould 
not  have  passed  them  in  silence ;  bat 
when  tfa^  have  emanated  ftom  a 
Member  of  the  Goremment,  it  is 
doably  oar  duty  to  hold  them  up  to 
a  general  reprobation.  That  which 
IB  applied  to  one  part  of  the  United 
KiiMEdom,  may  easily  be  applied  to 
anouer;  and  there  are  not  many 
steps  between  the  advancing  of  a 
principle  by  official  men^  and  the  re* 
doction  of  It  into  a  law.  If  prosely  ti- 
cing,  religious  discussion^  the  esta* 
bulling  of  schodLiy  and  the  circula-i 
tnig  of  the  Scriptores,  sane  to  be  pro« 
lubited  in  Ireland,  how  long  are  they 
to  be  tolerated  in  England  ?  If  the 
Irish  layman  ought  to  be  a  sUve,  why 
ought  the  £n«ish  layman  to  be 
free?  If  the  righta  of  the  Irish  Pro« 
testants  are  to  be  attadced,  why  are 
ihxme  of  the  British  ones  to  be  spared  ? 
If  ihe  Romish  Church  is  to  monopo- 
lise  the  ekctlTe  franchise  in  Ireland, 
why  not  allow  it  to  do  the  same 
throaghoat  the  whole  United  King* 
dom? 

The  Catholic  Questioa  is,  it  seems, 
to  be  again  in  eflfect  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  sea- 
aon ;  had  not  this  been  the  case,  we 
ahoidd  not  haye  bestowed  on  it  any 
general  notice. 

It  ia  a  truth  which  no  man  will 
yentore  to  dispate,  that  the  parliamen- 
iil^  discussion  of  this  Question  adds 
ndghtily  to  the  dlTisions  and  distrac- 
tiona  of  Ireland;  that  it  increases 
greatly  the  means  of  the  demagogues 
and  their  newspapers,  for  producing 
mischief;  and  that  it  operates  most 
pemicionsly  against  eyery  thing  that 
la  attempted  in  favour  of  the  b^t  in« 
terests  of  the  Irish  people.  When  diis 
is  the  esse,  we  will  asl^  not  the  Plun« 
fcetta  and  Broughams — ^uot  the  party 
bigots  and  Katies — ^but  those  parlia* 
mentsry  advocates  of  ihe  Catnolics, 
whose  advocacy  springs  from  honesty 
and  patriotism,  from  a  disinterested 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of 
both  Ireland  and  Britain,  wby  this 
Question  is  to  be  twice  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  .'same  ses- 
sion? Whether  these  men  be  Irish, 
Scottish,  or  English,  we  call  upon 
them  to  answer  us. 

Waa  not  the  late  discussion  a  moat 
junpla  one?  Th^  will  not  deny  it. 
Were  the  members  present  too  few  in 
.number  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  >  They  will  ad- 
mit that  it  took  place  in  the  fullest 
House  ever  known,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority waa  against  them.  Were  the 
minority  and  minority  so  constituted, 
that  the  latter  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
country  ?  They  must  reply  in  the  ne« 
gative. 

The  Whigs  now  make  the  Catholic 
Question  a  leading  parnr  one ;  upon  it 
they  rest  their  main  dependence  fbr 
admission  to  power.  The  minority 
therefore  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  Whig  close  '  borough  members. 
Half  the  Ministers  now  make  it  a 
leading  party  queation,  and  the  mino- 
rity comprehended  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tory  close  borough  mem  oers.  The 
Romish  church  has  practically  con- 
verted many  of  the  pfaoes  6f  Ireland 
which  send  members  to  Parliament  in- 
to dose  boroughs,  and  it  has  now  about 
as  many  such  boroughs  as  eidier  the 
Whigs  or  the  Tories.  Its  dose  bo- 
rough members  were  induded  in  the 
minority.  The  minority  was  thus 
composed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
members,  in  the  election  of  whom, 
the  community  had  not  shared ;  and 
who  had  been  chosen  by  individuala 
or  bodies  having  a  deep  personal  or 
party  interest  in  the  question,  distinct 
irom  all  public  interests.  The  majo^ 
rity  comprehended  only  a  part  of  the 
Tory  dose  borough  members ;  it  con- 
sisted, in  the  main,  of  membere  re- 
turned by  places  in  which  the  vote 
was  free, — ^m  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  could  be  fairly  collect- 
ed and  embodied  in  the  representative. 
That  the  minority  spoke  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  vast  overwhdming  ma- 
jority of  the  country,  whether  rank, 
wedth,  intelligence,  integrity,  virtue, 
or  numbers  be  looked  at,  is  undenia- 
ble. 

Why  then  are  we  to  have  this  se^ 
cond  discussion  ?  Have  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  reversed 
their  opinion  ?  Has  any  change  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  question  ? 
Are  the  Catholics  standing  forward 
with  the  oflfer  of  securities,  and  widi 
proofs  that  they  have  wholly  dteied 
their  prindples,  fedings,and  conduct? 
No! 

If  it  were  possible,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  great  borough  inte- 
rests, to  force  a  bul  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  through  both  Houses, 
and  to  extort  for  it  the  Royd  assent, 
we  will  ask  those  to  whom  we  speak, 
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whether  mu^  a  bill  ought  .to  be  pass-  suspends  the  laws,  redncea  the  con- 
ed, against  the  strong  and  decided  opi«  stitution  to  a  nullitj,  and  annihilates 
nion  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  the  Goyernment. 
nation  ?  As  odd  uses  have  lately  been  You  say  that  Ireland  is  conyolaed 
made  of  the  term  Faction,  we  will  and  ungovemable-^that  it  is  on  the 
here  define  it.  The  petty  minority,  brink  of  rebellion — that  the  presenra- 
which,  by  such  an  unnatural  and  un«  tion  of  its  peace  depends  on  the  Ro- 
constitutional  combination  as  we  have  mish  clergy.  In  this  horrible  state  of 
described,  makes  the  most  sweeping  things,  what  kind  of  a  Goyemnient  do 
and  hazardous  changes  in  the  laws  you  give  it  ?  Is  tout  selection  of  its 
and  constitution,  in  direct  opposition  rulers  governed  dt  their  fitness  for 
to  the  opinions  of  the  overwhelming  the  discharge  of  tneir  conatitational 
majority — this  minority  is  a  Faction^  functions?  No.  You  select  violait 
if  it  be  possible  for  such  a  thing  as  a  party  men — you  select  them  on  the 
faction  to  have  existence.                    .  principle  that  one-half  shall  be  fieree- 

Granting  that  from  accident,  or  any  ly  opposed  to  the  other,  in  the  party 
other  cause,  the  question  might  m  questions  which  distract  it-->yoa  give 
carried  by  a  trifling  ms^ority  in  the  it,  in  reality,  not  rulers,  hut  hostile 
Lower  House,  could  it  be  carried  in  party  leaders ;'  not  a  Government  to 
the  House  of  Lords?  Could  the  assent  enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order, 
of  the  Crown  be  obtained  ?  The  men  but  agitators  to  stir  up  strife  and  in^ 
to  whom  we  speak  know  that  the  subordination, 
question  does  not  turn  on  a  small.  How  does  that  monstrous  thinig 
changing  majority  in  the  House  of  work,  which  you  call  the  Irish  Go- 
Lords  ;  they  know  that,  in  this  House,  vernment  ?  It  measures  everything, 
the  majority  is  great  and  unconquer*  as  it  must  do  from  its  nature,  not  by 
able;  and  that  from  it,  and  other  law  and  fitness,  but  by  party  interests, 
causes,  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  If  its  members  could  discover  an  evil, 
is  an  utter  impossibiUfif.  They  know  or  a  good,  haying  no  connexion  with 
that  this  utter  impossibility  is  created,  the  CaUiolic  Question,  they  naight  be 
not  by  party  or  faction,  but  by  the  unanimous  respecting  it,  and  do  their 
full,  nur,  and  proper  working  of  the  duty ;  faut^  unhappily,  a  fetal  ingenu- 
constitution.  ity  links  everything  in  Ireland  to  this 

Why  then,  we  say  once  more,  are  Question.    If  the  enforoenient  of  an 

we  to  have  this  second  discussion  ?  old  law,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  one. 

To  fan  party  fury  in  Ireland— to  assist  be  called  for,  its  effects  upon  party  in« 

the  demagogues — ^to  counteract  to  the  terests,  and  not  the  public  weal,  moit 

utmost  every  thing  that  may  be  likely  be  looked  at ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  it 

to  yield  to  Ireland  tranquillity  and  be-  woidd  weaken  one  party  and  stiength* 

nefit  ?  That  it  must  do  all  this,  is  de«  en  the  other,  your  Government  goeft  to 

monstrable.    We  ask  the  ipen  we  are  loggerheads  with  itself,  and  nothing 

addressing,  how  they  can  reconcile  it  can  be  done,  whatever  may  be  the 

•with  their  sense  of  duty,  to  attempt  wants  of  the  community,    (h*,  if  one- 

what  they  know  to  be  an  utter  impos*  half  of  your  Government  can  gain  the 

sibility,  when  they  are  certain  that  ascendency  over  the  other,  then  every 

the  attempt  will  produce  no  benefit  thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  crash  one 

CKf  any  kind,  and  will  produce  evils  party,  and  render  the  other  oranipo- 

like  these.  tent,  whatever  the  consequences  may 

Well  might  Mr  G.  Dawson  implore  be  to  the  people  at  large, 

the  House  of  Commons  to  dispose  of  A  Government  propoiy  oonstitnted, 

the  Question  finally,  in  one  way  or  the  rules  almost  as  much  by  its  moal 

other  1    The  Catholic  Question  ope-  weight  as  by  its  deeds ;  but  the  moral 

rates  as  an  eternal  pestilence  to  Ir&-  weight  of  your  Irish  Government  hss 

land  ;  it  blasts  every  interest  of  the  a  dvect  tendency  to  render  the  people 

unhappy  sister  island — ^it  stifle^  every  ungoyernable.    They   ascribe    every 

effect  to  better  the  condition  of  the  thing  that  it  does  to  party  andcorrapt 

people — ^it  turns  rulers  and  statesmen  motives  in  the  one  half  or  the  other, 

into  fools  and  madmen,  and  reverses  Are  the  laws  enforced,  or  are  they 

every  principle  of  truth  and  common  suffered  to  be  idle,  or  are'  new  ones 

reason,  in  every  thing  relating  to  Ire-  enacted,  still  the  cry  is,  that  it  is  done 

land.    In  that  portion  of  the  United  to  favour,  or  ii^ure,  a  party.     Each 

Kingdom,  this  trebly  accursed  Question  party  imagines  ^.ihat  its.  excesses  will 
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please itsflriendB  In  the Governmeni ; 
and  that,  through  the  favour  of  these 
Iriends,  it  may  trample  Upon  the  laws 
with  impunity.  The  misdeeds  of  the 
one  are  connived  at,  and  this  stimu- 
lates the  other  to  misdeeds,  until  each 
endeavours  to  surpass  the  other  in  do« 
ing  the  yery  things  that  the  Govern-^ 
ment  ought  to  punish,  in  order  to 
please  the  Goyemment.  They  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  Grovernment,  for  they 
find  in  it  only  party  leaders.  What 
care  they  for  its  professions  of  impar« 
tiality  ?  They  know  from  its  words 
and  deeds,  that  it  is  not  impartial. 
They  find,  in  the  parliamentary  speech- 
es of  its  divisions,  their  worst  conduct 
palliated  and  defended. 

When  the  Catholic  Question  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  two 
years  ago,  your  Lord  Lieutenant  con* 
fided  his  proxy  to  the  leading  Catholic 
advocate  in  that  house.  This  advocate 
boasted  of  this  at  a  public  meeting  of 
Catholics  held  in  London  immediately 
after,  at  which  O'Connel  and  Shiei 
w«re  (Present,  and  the  most  inflam- 
matory, scunrilous,  and  abominable 
speeches  were  uttered.  We  need  not 
again  describe  the  speech  of  your  At- ' 
tomey^General  for  Ireland  delivereil 
in  the  present  Session.  When  the 
people  haye  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
ao  Attorney-General  who  thus  prove 
themselves  to  be  furious  party  zMlots, 
how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  expect 
impartiid  government  ?  How  can  it  be 
expected  &at  such  conduct  in  the  ru- 
lers will  not  stimulate  both  parties  to 
madkMBB? 

Your  two-headed  Whig  and  Tory 
Goyonment  at  home  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  in  so  far  as  regards 
Irelano.    Everything  that  it  does  re- 

rdng  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
,  -must  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Question,  if  this  question 
be  in  the  least  implicated.  Instead^ 
tlierefoie,  of  being  a  check  upon,  or 
oomt  of  appeal  from,  the  Irish  Go« 
yemment,  it  renders  the  powers  of  the 
latter  perfect  for  producing  evils. 

What  has  all  this  produced?  A 
apedroen  of  mal-govemment  and  mis- 
govemment,  wholly  inimitable;  a  state 
of  aodety  abounding  with  eyery  thing 
that  can  make  man  depraved  and 
wretched. 

'  Here  is  yovr  Catholic  Associationp— • 
a  body  whidi'has  usurped  various  of 
the  ftiRCtions  of  the  Government*  It 
levin  tUiea^atarogjUes  the  hmn,  takeaa 


cmstts,  institutes  law-suits,  oppsess- 
es  the  people  in  every  imaginable  way, 
and  practically  enacts  laws  which  com- 
pel one  part  of  the  community  to  ruin, 
starve,  and  banish  the  other.  It  in-v 
terfered  with  the  elections  in  th4 
most  unconstitutional  and  scandalous 
manner;  it  not  only  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  the  vote,  but  it  fill^  whole 
districts  with  ejectments,  ruin,  and 
starvation.  It  has  converted  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  into  a  mass  of  political 
agitators  and  incendiaries,  labouring 
in  every  part  to  produce  disorder  and 
mischief.  It  has  established  a  system 
of  terror  and  proscription  against  all 
who  may  venture  to  oppose  it ;  it  has 
openly  called  itself,  not  only  the  Par- 
liament, but  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land ;  it  has  openly  asserted  the  re- 
gularly appointed  Government  to  be 
Its  subordinate,  and  under  its  control. 
Need  we  point  to  the  foul  libds— the 
iniquitous  doctrines -» the  atrocious 
falsehoods — ^the  flagitious  incitements 
to  guilt,  turbulence,  and  insubordi« 
nation,  which  it  eternally  oireulatea 
throughout  Ireland?  You  say  that  Ire- 
land is  convulsed  and  ungovernable—* 
that  it  is  on  the  brink  of  rebellion— 
and  you  know  that  it  is  rendered  so 
by  this  Association.  You  know  that 
it  is  this  Association  which  maddens 
the  people,  and  that  they  would  be 
peaceable  and  obedient  were  it  not  in 
existence.-  We  say — you  know  it? 

NOT  TUB  SMALLEST  DOUBT  1>ARKBNS 
VOUa  KlfOWLEDGE. 

We  ask  you,  if  an  Association  like 
this  was  ever  tolerated  in  any  civilised 
country.  We  ask  you,  if  such  an  Asi 
sociation  could  exist  in  any  country 
without  being  a  consuming  curse,  and 
without  bringing  upon  society  the  ter- 
rible evils  which  cover  Ireland  ?  We 
ask  you,  if  the  most  strained  inter- 
pretation of  any  principle  of  the  oon<^ 
stitution,  law,  right,  privilege,,  hones- 
ty, justice,  or  common  sense,  would 
sanction  the  existence  of  this  Assoda* 
tion?  Lay  your  hands  upon  your 
hearts— answer  before  God  and  your 
country — and  your  reply  will  be.  No ! 

While  you  thus  know  that  this  As* 
sociation  commits  all  these  atrocities ; 
t^t  it  places  Ireland  in  such  a  dread- 
fol  condition ;  that  its  continued  ex- 
istence will  involve  Ireland  in|the  blood 
and  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and  that  its 
existence  is  reprobated  by  every  knoWn 
principle  that  ought  to  goveni  human 
acti<Hi-"what  is  your  condact?   You 
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notoniy  toknte  thk  Awodatioii,  bat, 
in  effect*  you  sanction  its  guilt,  and 
act  as  its  allies*  If  a  word  be  said 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
up  starts  a  host  of  members  like  Mr 
Brougham,  to  protest  that  it  is  a  most 
legal,  constitutional,  and  beneficial 
bodv,  and  that  it  ought  to  govern  Ire- 
land.  The  political  enormities  of  its 
priestly  minions  are  defended  and  eu- 
logised in  Parliament  b^  your  Irish 
Attorney- GeneraL  This  Attorney* 
General,  who  is  understood  to  be  tne 
oigan  of  your  Lord  Lieutenant,  advo- 
cates  its  lesding  object  in  the  lesisla* 
ture,  by  sentiments  worthy  of  the 
worst  of  its  leaders.  Its  leaders  pub* 
lidy  boast  that  the  Groyemment  is  with 
them,  favours  them,  and  will  take  no 
steps  against  them.  It  is  aided  by  the 
moral  weight  and  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  conduct  of  half  your 
English  Ministers  tends  to  strengthen 
and  protect  it,  and  the  other  half  look 
at  it  with  silent  apathy.  While  one 
part  of  ihe  Hotise  of  Commons  says 
and  does  nothing,  speech  after  speech, 
and  motion  after  motion,  continually 
emanate  from  the  other  part ;  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  stab  the 
Protestants,  to  infuriate  the  Catholics, 
and  to  encouragpe  and  aid  this  Asso- 
ciation. From  tne  inaction  of  the  one 
side,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  other, 
it  is  practicaUy  supported  by  the  Irish 
Government,  the  British  Government, 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now,  why  do  you  suffer  an  Asso- 
ciation like  this  to  exist  ?  Do  you  tdl 
us  that  it  is  unconouerable  ?  We  know 
better ;  we  know  tnat  the  Constitution 
is  not  so  imperfect ;  we  know  that  the 
might  of  the  law  could  strike  it  to  the 
dust  in  an  instant.  Do  you  tell  us  that 
it  is  spared  because  it  assists  what  you 
call  Catholic  Emancipation?  Why 
cannot  this  be  carried  }  Not  because 
the  Kin^  the  Ministry,  or  party  is 
against  it ;  but  because  the  indepen- 
dient,  legal,  and  constitutional  mino- 
rity in  Parliament,  .and  the  country, 
oppose  it;  because  it  is  reftised  by 
the  only  power  known  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  that  could  grant  it. 
Because,  therefore,  you  cannot  carry 
this  measure  by  lawful  means,  you 
would  carry  it  by  the  destruction  of 
law ;  because  you  cannot  carry  it  by  a 
parliamentary  majority,  you  would 
carry  it  by  an  Irish  rebdlion;  you 
would  make  a  gigantic  change  in  the 
laws  and  Constittttion,  by  trampling 


both  under  your  feet;  you  wonld 
emancipate  Uie  Irish  CslthoBoB  by 
soouraing  and  ruining  Irdaod.  But 
you  know  that  the  AaBodation,  in- 
stead of  aiding,  is  the  wont  enemy  of 
Emancipation ;  you  know  tbat  it,  and 
the  Romish  d^gy,  drew,  and  exposed 
to  the  gaie  of  the  world,  that  hideoiis 
picture  of  the  present  doctrines  and 
practice  of  Catholicism,  which  tamed 
the  Dissenters  against  the  Catholiei, 
and  made  the  nation  unammons,  al- 
most to  a  man,  in  defending  the  dis- 
abilities. 

Why,  then,  do  yon  suflSsr  this  Ash>- 
dation  to  exist  ?  The  true  reaaon  is, 
its  suppression  would  injure  the  filthy 
penonai  and  paltry  interesta  of  aame 
of  your  public  men  and  factiona.  Sap- 
press  it,  and  you  annihilate  half  of 
each  of  your  two  Govenunenta.  An 
attempt  to  suppress  it  would  atrip  va- 
rious members  of  bothof  popularity,— 
Whig  and  Catholic  auppw  tcta  the 
favour  of  that  proprietor  of  a  diou- 
sand-and-one  dose  boiougfas,  the  Ro- 
mish Church  -and  place  and  fk>wcr. 
Were  it  suppressed,  the  mock  patriots 
and  liberals  of  Parliament  could  no 
longer  diUte  on  the  turbulence  and  dia* 
affection  of  Ireland,  and  threaten  you 
with  an  Irish  war,  fbr  not  scattering  to 
the  winds  the  rights  and  libertaea  of 
Britain.  Things  are  in  that  portentoos 
situation,  that  upon  its  exiatenoe  de- 
pends the  existence  of  jwa  Ministry. 
Place  must  be  preserved — popularity 
must  be  preserved— party  weapons  waA 

Sower  must  be  pre8erved-*themes  of 
edamation  mustbe  preserved;  though 
the  price  be  the  tears  and  sufferings  of 
millions,  the  distress  and  ruin  Sf  a 
whole  people  I 

Remove  the  cause,  or  abed  no  nme 
crocodile  tears  over  the  eflBscta ;-  cmh 
the  Association,  or  cease  the  miaenhfe 
mockery  of  lamenling  over  the  ontnge 
and  disaffection  it  produceB. 

The  Romish  der]^  act  oa  the  me- 
nials of  this  Assodatton  througliout 
Ireland.  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
gigantic  meana  of  tyranny  wfaidi  they 
possess,  and  with  tne  tremendooa  an- 
thority  whidi  they  exerdae  over  the 
body  of  the  people.  They  extort  mo- 
ney for  it  fi^  their  flocks,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  most  pemidoua  tlaes  ;  they 
drculate  for  it  tne  most  widced  and 
balefulpoliticsl  doctrines  in  every  bo- 
vd.  They  interfered  at  the  deetioni 
in  a  manner  thatviokted  aU  the  nin* 
dpkft  which  haye  hitherto  been  held 
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to  Ann  Ihe  biuls  o£  yowr  cRiBliluliuii 
and  fiberties ;  they  not  only  depriyed 
die  elector  of  his  light,  but  filled 
whole  districts  with  rain,  distress, 
strife,  and  ontrsffe.  They  are  occupy- 
iDg  the  flrst  rank  in  political  ^tion, 
and  employing  their  religious  autho- 
ri^  in  promoting  the  most  destructiye 
poiutical  objects. 

What  is  your  conduct?  Do  you 
drive  ihem  Mck  to  their  religious  du- 
ties ?  Do  you  throw  your  shield  oyer 
their  lay-yictims,  and  protect  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  their  scandalous  usuipa- 
lioni?  Do  you  raise  a  bulwark  be- 
tween them,  and  the  existence  of  re- 
ligion, the  weal  of  society,  the  peace, 
oomfort,  and  political  freedom  of  the 
people  ?  No.  One  part  of  your  Irish 
Govemmentdefendsand  eulogises  what 
they  do,  and  the  other  part  is  silent ; 
one  leading  part  of  your  English  Gro- 
vemment  defends  them,  and  the  other 
part  is  mute  and  motionless.  Your 
two  GoTernments  in  eflfect  support 
them.  A  solitary  member  of  your  Far- 
Uament  perhaps  raises  his  Toice  against 
ihm  proceedings,  but,  as  a  whole, 
your  Pttriiament  looks  on  with  ap- 
planding  silence. 

We  will  now  ^ut  to  you  these  ques- 
tioas.  Is  not  tms  conauct  of  the  Ro- 
nnsh  deigy  reprobated  by,  and  de- 
structiye to,  religion  ?  Is  it  not  prohi- 
bited by  the  whole  spirit  and  practice 
of  your  constitution?  Does  it  not  ope- 
rate, in  the  most  fatal  manner,  upon 
the  morals,  peace,  and  general  inte- 
rests of  the  people  ?  Does  it  not  teach 
die  people  to  trample  upon  the  laws, 
and  despise  their  ciyil  rulers  ?  Would 
it  not  produce  the  most  intolerable 
eyils  in  any  country  whateyer  ?  You 
eumot— you  dare  not-*reply  in  the 
negatiye. 

Why,  then,  do  you  not  do  your 
dnty,  and  apply  a  remedy  ?  Because 
it  woidd  weaken  one  side  on  the 
Caiholii;  Question^-because,  in  your 
ynetched  piprty  broils,  it  would  alter 
the  chances  of  ddPeat  and  yictory-*be- 
caufie  it  would  bring  the  jarring  parts 
ciyom  two  Goyemments  into  conflict, 
and  eause  them  to  destroy  each  other 
—because  it  would  depriye  a  dozen 
or  two  of  official  men  of  place  and 
power* 

Your  system  of  manufacturing  free- 
holders in  Ireland,  is  admitted  by  all 
sides  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  penury, 
idteicaii  guilt,  and  irretebedness;  Its 


production  of  these  Is  now  fcicreased 
tenfold  by  thepolitical  despotism  of 
the  priests.  Tnat  it  stands  upon  a 
principle  false,  pernicious,  and  at  ya« 
rianoe  with  the  spirit  of  your  consti- 
tution— that  it  strips  the  aristocracy 
of  its  proper  influence— that  it  giyes  a 
most  dangerous  portion  of  political 
power  to  tne  Catholic  Association  and 
priesthood,  and  enables  them  to  de- 
stroy the  relations  of  sodety^-and 
that  it  causes  the'Romish  Church  to 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
mi^ty  political  corporation  in  the 
United  Kingdom— ^enables  it  to  select 
and  control  a  large  number  of  your 
parliamentary  representatiyes  -*  and 
arms  it  with  power  alike  gigantic,  un- 
constitutionai,  and  mischkyous ;— are 
things  which  are  aboye  question.  You 
KKow  that  their  truth  is  unassailableJ 
Why,  then,  do  you  whhnper,  and 
whine,  and  groan  oyer  this,  and  still 
leaye  it  unmolested?  Why  do  you 
trumpet  forth  its  terrible  consequent 
oes,  and  still  not  stir  a  finger  to  pre- 
yent  them?  Because,  forsooth,  title 
Catholics  will  not  haye  ^  system  al- 
tered. Do  they  then  deny  that  it  is 
a  plague  to  society?  No,  tiiey  dis- 
tinctly admit  it,  but  its  alteration 
would  diminish  their  election  ii^u- 
ence.  An  eyil,  then,  of  the  first  ma^- 
nitude--<n  eril  yidding  such  fhuts 
—an  eyil  which*  threatens  ultinditely 
to  lay  your  Churdi,  Constitntion,  and 
eyerything  dear  to  you,  in  ruins,  is 
not  to  be  touched,  lest  tibe  electi<Hi« 
influence  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
narrowed!  Haye  you  no  other  rea- 
sons ?  Yes.  If  you  do  your  duty,  you 
derange  your  party-matters  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question— you  destroy  the  Ca- 
binet by  intestine  war— you  upset 
your  two  Goyemments.  Duty]  No, 
no;  where  personal  and  party  profit 
are  at  stake,  who  can  think  of  duty  ?  * 
That  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ire« 
land  are  barbarous,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  fanatical,  is  uniyersally 
acknowledged.  That  their  being  thus/ 
fills  Irelaiui  with  rice  and  crime,  and 
contributes  materially  to  render  the 
Association  and  priesthood  what  they 
are,  is  alUce  imdeniable.  You  kkow,- 
that  the  efficient  remedy— and  the 
only  remedy — ^for  this,  is  proper  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction;  Do  you 
gtye  it  ?  No ;  you  do  your  utmost  to 
preyent  it  from  being  giyen.  Your 
constitution  and  laws  expressly  Com- 
mand your  clergy  to  dispense  k;  and 
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your  Itifih  Govantnail,  as  far  as  it 
can,  prohiUts  them  fVom  using  the 
only  effectual  means.  What  is  thia 
Reformation  in  reality  ?  It  is  the  re» 
formation,  not  only  of  the  opinions, 
but  of  the  actions  of  the  people ;  it  is 
the  conversion  of  the  people  to  moral- 
ity, loyidty,  obedience  to  law^  and 
peace ;  it  is  the  overthrowing  of  the 
power  of  the  Assodatiou  and  priest- 
liood ;  it  is  the  extending  to  Ireland 
of  the  operation  of  your  constitution 
and  laws;  it  is  the  changing  of  the 
Union  from  an  empty  name  into  a 
real  and  solid  substance.  You  know 
this  to  be  indisputable.  Yet  this  Re* 
formation  is  virulently  attacked  by  a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Government,  va- 
rious members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
instruments  of  some  of  your  factions. 
The  attempts  to  make  proselytes  irom 
Catholicism  are  spoken  of,  by  your 
two  Governments  and  Parliament,  as 
thou^  they  were  unpardonably  crimi* 
nal.  Youroffidal  men  resort  to  the  spi- 
rit of  Eastern  despotism,  if  they  cannot 
yet  introduce  the  practice ; ,  and  they 
pronounce  a  whisper  against  the  Ro« 
miah  Church  to  be  an  omnee,  and  tor* 
lure  into  guilt  the  exercise  of  the  dear* 
est  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. What  causes  these  monstrous 
praceedings  ?  The  support  of  the  Ca- 
tholicsmuat  notbelost^-^hatenormoua 
borougbmonger,  the  Romiah  Chun^, 
must  be  protected,  and  protected  too 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  own 
doctrines  and  snirit,  lest  iti  parHft^ 
mentary  votes  should  be  vrithdrawn 
— 4he  balance  on  the  Catholic  Quea-i 
tion  must  be  kept  from  change— your 
Ministers  must  retain  their  places.  * 

You  dUtmetly  see  these  tforiotu  evUs 
—YOU  OWN  them  to  be  evils  so  im« 
mense,  that  diey  blast  all  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  grievously  injure  those 
of  the  empire.  While  you  do  this, 
YOU  KNOW  thai  your  whole  conduct 
must  enlarge  them,  and  is  enlarging 
them,  to  tne  utmost.  You  know, 
that  the  direct  tendencv  of  this  con- 
duct is  to  teach  the  Catnolica  to  scorn 
the  laws,  to  place  them  above  the 
laws,  to  render  them  ungovernable, 
^nd  to  incite  them  not  ooly  to  op* 
IHress,  but  to  exterminate,  the  Pro- 
teatanta.  You  know,  that  it  is  thia 
conduet  which  baa  rendered  the  Ca- 
tholics so  mighty  and  so  turbulent. 
You  know,  that  this  conduct  adds 
immenaelj  to  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lie  Aaaoowtion  and  prieathood^^in^ 


cites  them  to  ev^  Idnd  of  tyranny 
and  usurpation— feeda  andexlendsM 
b^  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  peo|de 
-»and  renders  the  Romish  Chofdi  al- 
most omnipotent  in  everythinf?,  whe- 
ther the  people,  the  laws,  or  the  Gf»» 
vemment  be  looked  at.  You  know, 
that  thia  conduct  is  atrengthening  a 
religion  which  has  the  moat  baldol 
effects  on  the  interest  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  community  in  every  na- 
tion in  which  it  flouriahea— and  that 
it  is  rendering  invulnerable  a  gigantic 

Eower  in  the  United  Kingdim,  which 
as  made  an  alarming  inroad  on  die 
freedom  of  vour  House  of  Connponi^ 
which  openly  prohibits  theexerdaeof 
some  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  whidi  calla  alond 
for  the  destructioli  of  the  ecdeaiaati- 
cal  part  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
carriea  on  an  eternal  vrarasaniat  aB  the 
elementa  of  civil  and  reugioua  fiee» 
dom.  You  KNOW  that  you  have  made 
this  power  so  mif^ty  already^  that  it 
benda,  controls,  and  dictates  to  your 
Irish  Government— cauaes  your  Eng- 
lish Government  to  tremble  and  crooHi 
before  it— and  awes,  divides,  and  in« 
fluenoes  your  Legislature. 

A  specimen  of  misrule,  ao  finished 
in  all  ita  parts,  and  ao  inceaaant  tad 
comprehensive  in  its  operation,  cannot 
be  found  in  the  whole  cirde  of  hiale* 
ry.  Speak  of  the  tyranny  of  an  abaa- 
lute  Monarch !  Compared  vrith  thisin 
nature,  it  would  be  the  perfection  «f 
government ;— oomparcd  vrith  thia  in 
oonseauenoes,  it  wonld  fill  Ireland 
with  blessings.  liook  at  the  miBiaiw 
whom  this  is  now  overwhelming  with 
misery — ^look  at  the  terrible  fotnre  it 
is  creating,  not  only  for  Irehmd,  but 
for  England,  and  the  wIk^  empire— 
look  at  what  it  ia  doing  to  the  pKeaenl 
generation,  and  preparing  for  poate* 
rity,  and  then  answer  ua,  whetlier 
there  be  anything  in  the  whole  ranee 
of  guilt  which  it  does  not  comprdiena, 
or  anything  in  the  whole  rai^  of 
punishment  which  it  does  not  de- 
serve? 

If  the  interests  of  the  Protestants 
be  below  your  notice,  are  yon  benefit- 
ting the  Cadiolics  ?  Yon  are  benefit* 
ting  the  prieata,  the  demagoguee,  and 
the  ariatocracv ;  but  yon  are  grindiqg 
the  great  bo<(y  to  powder.  Yon  are 
benefitting  a  few  hundreds,  by  givii^ 
them  what  they  have  no  right  to,  but 
you  are  robbing  as  many  milliona  of 
every  thing  they  ouf^t  to  poaeSi 
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Do  you  benefit  the  poor  Catholie,  by 
depriTinglriin  of  schools  and  the  Scrip* 
tures,  by  stripping  him  of  all  liberty 
of  judgment  and  deed  in  lehgieus 
matters,  by  making  his  priest  the  ty« 
nnt  of  hia  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
by  taking  away  the  only  means  that 
can  enable  him  to  escape  from  his  sla* 
Tery  ?  Do  you  benefit  him  by  sub^ 
jecking  him  to  the  extortions  of  the 
Association^  and  the  eiectments  of  his 
landlord?  Do  you  benefit  him  by 
tff^ing  him  to  despise  and  Tiolate 
the  hmsy^-hj  giving  him  the  worst 
fedings  and  habits,— by  bringing 
bim  under  the  operation  of  the  In<* 
sorrection  Act,  and  goading  him  to 
the  fitte  of  the  febn  or  rebel  ?  Do 
you  boiefit  him,  by  planting  him  on 
a  potatoe-garden  to  starve, — ^bv  in- 
Tuving  him  in  war  with  his  landlord, 
—by  bringing  him  and  his  family  to 
rain  and  hunger  ?    Do  tou  bbnefit 

HIM,  BY  SURaOUNniNO  HIM  WITH 
SVXaV  CONCBIVABLS  THING  THAT 
CAN  MAKE  HIM  A  BIOOT,  A  FANATIC, 
A   8AVAOB,    A    BEGGAR,  A  CRIMINAL, 

AND  A  TRAITOR?  Look  amidst  the 
CadioHcs  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
your  benefits,  but  look  beyond  the 
priesthood  and  the  Association.  Look 
at  the  mass — at  the  whole  of  the  Ca« 
tholics  except  a  mere  handful — and 
you  will  then  be  convinced,  that  if 
you  wish  to  curse  them  with  every- 
thing that  can  be  a  curse  to  man,  wo« 
man,  and  child,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  persevere  in  your  present 
conduct* 

If  you  expect  that  you  are  prepa- 
ring a  triomph  for  what  you  call  Ca* 
tbuic  Emancipation,  ought  you  to 
scourge  and  sacrifice  the  body  of  the 
Cath&cs  in  this  manner,  to  obtain 
what  can  only  benefit  a  few  indivi- 
duals ?  But  YOU  KNOW  that  you  are 
doing  what  is  exactly  calculated  to  de- 
feat such  Emancipation.  You  KNOW 
that  you  are  rendering  every  objection 
that  18  urged  against  it  unanswerable, 
^4hat  you  are  causing  the  British  peo- 
}de  to  be  still  more  unanimous  ana  de- 
cided in  their  opposition  to  it,  and  that 
you  are  strengthening  that  power  in 
England,  which  would  crush  your 
ricketty  Cabinet  to  atoms,  should  it  be 
likely  to  be  forced  through  the  Leciis- 
lature*  You  are  therefore  in  reality 
thus  scourging  and  sacrificing  the 
body  of  the  Catholics,  merely  to  ren- 
ler  Encancipation  an  impossibility. 

Granting  that  you  could  carry  your 


objeet,  yon  ought,  if  you  be  not  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  popular  rights  and  liberties, 
to  draw  round  them  every  practicable 
security.  You  cannot  nbricate  any 
security  in  the  shape  of  law  and  re- 
striction, that  would  be  worth  a  puff 
of  smoke.  You  seek  to  destroy  the 
only  effectual  securities  of  this  kind 
that  could  be  formed ;  and  the  pro- 
per qualification  of  the  Catholics  for 
the.  exercise  of  power,  would  be  the 
only  security  you  could  replace  them 
with.  You  should  divest  the  Catho« 
lies  of  pernicious  principles  and  feel- 
ings,—subject  them  to  the  rules  that 
govern  your  party  conflicts, — teach 
them  to  obey  tne  laws,  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,— destroy  the  re- 
ligious despotism  that  cements  them 
together,  and  exercises  over  them  irre- 
sistible authority,-*strip  them  of  idl 
improper  election  control, — and  di- 
vide and  weaken  them  to  die  utmost. 
Instead  of  this,  you  are  labouring 
with  all  your  might  to  disqualify 
them  utterly.  You  are  filling  them 
with  everything  that  can  make  them 
dangerous, — ^you  have  rendered  them 
lawless, — ^you  have  exalted  them  from 
snbrjects  into  rulers^  for  they  govern, 
far  more  than  they  are  governed  by, 
your  two  Governments, — and  you  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  mem  as 
unanimous,  as  numerou8,assubeervient 
to  their  Church,  as  potent  in  election 
influence,  and  as  invincible  as  possi- 
ble. You  leave  nothing  undone,  that 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  very  worst  uses  of  political  power, 
and  to  enable  them  to  produce  with 
it  the  very  utmost  measure  of  national 
injury  and  calamity. 
If  you  could  carry  your  Emancipation, 
what  benefit  would  it  yield  to  Ireland  ? 
Would  the  Catholic  close-borough 
members  of  that  overgrown  borough- 
monger,  the  Romish  Church,  be  the 
astounding  magicians  to  remove  Ire- 
land's evUs?  Cannot  you  be  made 
statesmen,  until  the  O  Connels  and 
Shiels  are  put  into  your  House  of  Com- 
mons to  repeat  to  you  Bishop  Doyle's 
lessons  ?  You  say  that  your  nostrum 
will  give  peace  to  Ireland, — whero  arc 
your  proofs?  You  know  that  Eman- 
cipation is  only  one  of  the  many  ob- 
jects of  the  Catholics, — that  their 
thirst  for  political  power  is  so  great, 
that  they  wiU  keep  their  boay  in 
wrotchedness^  rather  than  hamrd  the 
losd  of  a  particle  of  their  election  in- 
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iltteiice>-^lhal  fifr  the  lake  of  such 
pgwer,  they  are  damouring  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  corpora- 
tions,— and  that  they  proclaim,  thej 
will  endeavour  inoessantlj  to  despoil 
and  overthrow  the  Establisned  Church, 
and  to  annihilate  the  influence  of  the 
Flrotestanta  to  the  utmost*  You  know 
fiiat  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
must  be^  in  the  nature  of  things,  two 
distinct  rival  political  bodies, — that 
the  working  of  your  constitution  must 
hourly  place  before  them  objects  to 
contend  for, — and  that  they  must  be 
kept  in  everlasting  contention.  You 
know  all  this,  and  still  you  pretend 
that  Emancipation  would  produce  har« 
mony  1  Poor  England,  to  have  fallen 
to  the  degradation  of  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  you  1  You  know  in  your 
HEARTS  that  Emancipation  would  yield 
scarcely  any  benefit  in  respect  of  peace, 
and  that  it  would  aggravate,  an4  not 
mitigate,  Ireland's  leading  evils. 
^  VHien  you  know  this,  and  when 
Tou  KNOW  that  Emandpation  la  an 
utter  impossibility,  why  do  you  not 
attempt  to  remove  Ireland's  guilt  and 
misery  }  Does  it  follow,  that  because 
you  cannot  carry  your  measure,  the 
Association  ought  to  plunge  Ireland 
into  rebellion  ?  Does  it  follow,  Uiat 
because  you  cannot  carry  it,  the  priests 
ought  to  be  converted  into  political  in* 
cendiaries?  Does  it  follow,  tnat because 
^ou  cannot  carry  it,  all  proper  instruc- 
tion ought  to  bewitbheld  from  the  peo- 
ple ?  Does  it  follow,  that  because  yon 
cannot  carry  it,  societv  ought  to  be 
compelled, to  stab,  ana  torture,  and 
destroy  itself?  Does  it  follow,  that 
because  you  cannot  carry  it,  the  laws 
ought  to  be  trampled  on,  the  most  de- 
structive guilt  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
the  most  crying  evils  ought  to  be 
spared,  and  six  or  seven  millions  of 
people  to  be  scourged  by  every  thing 
that  can  be  a  scourge  to  the  human 
race  ?  If  there  be  one  man  left  in 
your  English  Cabinet,  who  is  yet  En^^- 
lish  in  blood  and  soul — who  yet  feels 
the  old  English  leaven  working  within 
him — who  can  ^et  find  anythijig  to 
love  in  old  English  feeling«-and  who 
can  yet  think  that  there  is  truth  in 
old  English  principle  and  common 
sense, — ^to  that  man  we  put  the  ques- 
tions. We  ask  that  man,  what  natu- 
ral connexion  there  is  between  the 
evils  we  have  named,  and  the  Catholic 
Question  ?   and  why  nothing  is  done 


for  Irdand's  benefit,  beenue  this 
oirsed  Question  is  agita^? 

By  merging  eveiythii^  comiQcled 
with  Irelimd  in  thu  Queation,  yon 
convert  every  man,  woman  and  duld, 
of  that  unhappy  island,  into  fuxioas 
purty  aealots;  and  you  render  the 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  the  bine 
of  their  country.  Of  nothing  can  an 
Irishman  think  or  speak,  save  the  Ca- 
tholic Question*  An  IriaJi  Member 
cannot  deliver  a  speech,  but  it  moit 
be  bssed  ufkon  it;  if  he  makes  a  dkk 
tion  respecting  the  laws,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  laws,  local  improve- 
ments, the  poor-rates,  the  regulation 
of  the  butter-trade,  the  making  of  a 
road,  or  any  other  matter,  still,  eveiy 
sentence  must  refer  to,  and  hia  whok 
drift  must  be  the  support  of,  one  adt 
or  the  other  of  the  Catholic  Qnestiaii. 
This  baleful  parlr  spirit  in  the  Irish 
Members,  causes  tnem  to  disregard  all 
the  real  interests  of  their  coontiy; 
and  makes  them  purve^rots  of  nar^ 
rancour,  and  agents  of  crime  and  mi- 
sery. 

Your  Free-trade  measoxes  bear  ten 
thousand  times  more  nowerfiiUy  on 
the  interests  of  the  Irisn  people,  than 
the  Catholic  Question.  By  these  mea- 
sures you  are  destroying  Irelandli 
market — stripping  it  of  ita  last  ftw« 
ments  of  property — taking  firom  £e 
mass  of  its  inhabitants  the  last  mond 
of  food,  and  tatters  of  raiment, — and 
pouring  into  its  cim  the  last  drop  of 
bittemess.  What  have  your  Iridi 
Members  done  touching  these  mea- 
sures? They  have  uproariously  ap- 
plauded, or  silently  acquittced.  Things 
like  these,  afiecting  the  vital  interesn 
of  Ireland,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Cathcdic  Question, were  shore 
their  comprehension,  and  below  their 
notice.  They  are  the  gladiators  of  this 
Question,  but  not  the  guardians  of 
Ireland's  weaL 

If  vou  wish  to' do  your  daty,  tun 
your  backs  on  mock  philosophers  and 
mowitebanks,  and  apply  for  advice  to 
common  reason.  Once  more  convince 
yourselves  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  that  ice  will  not  yield  flame ; 
that  a  whale  is  not  a  lump  of  sugar- 
candv;  that  to  rob  a  man  will  noc 
menu  his  fortune ;  and  that  to  cut  off 
a  man's  head  will  not  better  his  heiJlh. 
Once  more  convince  yourselves  of  thu, 
and  act  accordingly. 

Give  to  Ireland  a  unanimous  Goren- 
li 
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ment ;  aGotenkoieDt  (Kmsiitliig  of  men 
viewing  th6  Catlidlic  Question  in  its 
Just  hftht,  md  stttdioufily  abstaining 
from  aU  infteiference  with  it  Let  these 
men  nerer  utter  a  word  in  Parliament 
respecting  it.  Let  them  be  practical 
men  in  every  sense  of  the  Word ;  men 
largely  acquainted  with  real  life ;  men 
ponessing  great  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  very  solid  judgment ;  men 
known  to  the  world  to  be  of  stem  in* 
dependence^  spotless  honesty,  uubend- 
ing  firmness,  dauntless  courage,  deter- 
mined decision^  and  sleepless  activity 
and  perseveraDce. 

The  very  appointment  of  such  a  Go- 
vernment would  do  wonders.  The 
whole  people  would  know  that  they 
liad  got  a  Government  in  reality  ;  that 
theynad  got  rulers  incapable  of  beine 
biassed  or  intimidated,  and  determiued 
to  do  their  duty,  without  looking  at 
persons  or  parties. 

Let  this  Government  be  scrvCpt|lou8- 
ly  guided  in  every  thing  by  the  con- 
Btitution  and  laws,  looking  at  both 
their  letter  and  spirit.  Let  it  separate 
the  Catholic  Question  from  its  every 
thought  and  deed ;  and  examine  the 
evils  of  Ireland  in  detail,  without  re- 
membering that  there  is  such  a  Ques- 
tion. Let  it  rule  in  Ireland  exactly 
as  it  would  rule  in  England ;  wherw 
ever  it  may  find  guilt,  let  it  punish 
it — wherever  it  may  find  a  want,  let 
it  supply  it — wherever  it  may  find  an 
evil,  let  it  remove  it — whatever  may 
te  good,  let  it  nurture  and  protect  it. 

Let  this  Govemmeot,  in  the  first 
'  moment,  establish  the  perfect  sove- 
reignty of  the  constitution  and  laws. 
Let  it  convince  the  Catholics  that  thcv 
aball  not  be  lawless — that  they  shaU 
be  kept  in  their  place  as  subjects — 
that  they  shall  not  sport  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  ruin  Ireland, 
Hierely  because  the  Legislature  will 
not  submit  to  their  dictation.  I<et  it 
teach  them  the  duties  of  the  subject— 
aicquaint  them  with  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  qualification — and  assure 
them  that  they  must  deserve  before 
ittej  can  obtain ;  that  they  mUst  learn 
to  obey  before  they  can  be  permitted 
to  govern.  If  it  find  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  a  curse  to  Ireland,  let  it 
crush  it,  without  reference  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Question.  If  it  find  that  the 
priests  ought  to  be  driven  from  the 
field  of  politics,  let  it  so  drive  them 
without  reference  to  the  Catholic 
Question.  If  it  find  that  the  good  of 
Voi.  XXL 
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Ireland  calls  fbr  the  annilnlatiDn  of 
the  fictitious  fireeholders,  let  it  anni- 
hilate them  without  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Question.  Let  it  bring  for- 
ward its  measures  boldly  and  distinct* 
ly  upon  their  own  merits ;  and  con- 
vince the  whole  Irish  people,  that  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  interests 
of  the  community  and  the  empire 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  party  and  Action. 

Let  this  Government  encourage  the 
establishing  of  schools,  the  circulating 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  thing  caU 
sulated  to  give  to  the  people  sound 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  While 
it  must  careflillv  abstain  from  every 
thing  that  soula  fairly  and  justly  be 
called  an  attempt  to  make  proselytes, 
let  it  not  be  deterred  from  doing  its 
duty,  by  the  outcry  that  it  is  prose- 
lytizing. Let  it  convince  the  Catho- 
lics that  the  public  meetings,  and  other 
proceedings  of  the  religious  Societies, 
are  sanctioned  by  law  and  right,  and 
shall  be  protcctea  in  eiUier  Protestants 
or  Catholics ;  and  let  it  convince  them 
further,  that  Catholicism  shall  not  be 
defend^  by  other  than  lawful  and 
eoBstitutionid  means.  Let  it  provide 
the  Established  Church  with  minis- 
ters dufy  fitted,  in  every  way,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

Instead  of  setting  the  nobility  and 
gentry  by  the  ears,  and  driving  them 
out  of  Ireland  by  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, let  it  lead  them  to  separate  tbia 
Question  froi^  things  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  combine  Utem  in 
efforts  to  remove  Ireland's  real  evils. 
Let  it  do  the  same  touching  the 
Irish  members.  By  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  people  upon  the  real, 
Eractical,  substantial  ititerests  of  Ire- 
md,  it  will  bring  party  spirit  and 
strife  within  harmkss  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  Catholics,  this 
Government  must  look  beyond  the 
Aristocracy,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Association.  It  must  look  at  the  vase 
body.  It  must  detach  the  mass  of 
the  Catholics  from  their  tyrants,  and 
convince  them  that  it  is  doing  its  ut- 
most for  the  promotion  of  their  best 
interests. 

Would  a  Government  like  this  re- 
tard, and  render  hopeless,  Emancipa- 
tion ?  No,  it  would  render  it  practi- 
cable, and  hasten  it.  This  would  be 
the  Government  to  qualify  the  Catho- 
lics for  the  exercise  of  power,  to  re- 
move the  fears  and  opposition  of  the 
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Protestanto,  and  to  carry  Emancipa- 
tion. The  most  fatal  enemy  that 
Emancipation  now  has^  is  the  existing 
Irish  Government  So  long  as  Ireland 
shall  be  govemed  as  it  now  is,  so  long 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  will 
be  an  impossibility. 

Give  to  Ireland  such  a  Government 
as  we  recommend  ;  and  give  to  Eng« 
land  a  Government  to  act  with^  and 
support  it. 

To  refhte  us  is  out  of  your  power, 
for  you  have  taken  ground  sterile  as 
the  flint,  in  every  tmng  bearing  the 
shape  of  reply  and  refutation.  You 
mav  get  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
call  us  bigots  and  ultras ;  and  we  shall 
only  laugh  at  your  impotence.  Speak 
of  oigotry — what  is  the  bigotry  you 
are  defending  in  Ireland  ?  Speak  of 
ultraism — what  is  the  ultraism  of 
which  Mr  Plunkett  furnished  so  ex- 
quisite  a  specimen  ?  We  are  not  put- 
ting forth  our  own  inventions ;  we 
are  repeating  the  principles  of  the 
great  men  who  conducted  your  empire 
to  everything  that  could  adorn  and 
benefit  it ;  and  we  shall  not  exchange 
them  for  the  principles  of  those  who 


are  conducting  it  to  every  thing  that 
can  degrade  and  ruin  it.  You  are 
already  writhing  under  the  moat  ter- 
rible proofs  that  what  y<m  call  bi- 
gotry and  ultraism,  is  truth  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when 
your  mock  philosophy,  and  crack- 
brained  liberalism  will  be  buried  un- 
der the  scorn  and  execrations  of  iSbe 
whole  empire. 

You  may  go  on,  but  it  will  cmlybe 
for  tweWe  months  longo*.  Your  two 
Governments  are  separated  from,  and 
opposed  to,  the  nation ;  the  gnnmd 
already  shakes  under  them  ;  it  ia  that 
unconstitutional,  monstrous,  and  de» 
testable  combination  of  the  three  great 
borough  interests.  Catholic,  Whig, 
and  Tory,  which  adone  prevents  them 
from  being  expelled  from  Parliament. 
The  working  of  your  new  systems  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  will,  however, 
speedily  enable  the  country  to  tri- 
umph, even  over  this  combination; 
and  before  another  year  shall  pass 
away,  these  systems  will  be  revened, 
or  your  British  and  Irish  Ministers 
will  cease  to  have  official  existence. 


SIERRA  LEONE. — CIVILIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 


To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 
Letter  III. 


Sir, — ^Permit  me  once  more,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  that  woHhless  settle- 
ment, Sierra  Leone,  and  to  the  still 
more  important  subject,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa.*  ^ 

Sierra  Leone,  and  the  system  of 
which  it  is  the  centre,  have  in  reality 
hitherto  been  the  bane  of  African  ci- 
vilization. The  total  failure  of  every 
object  had  in  view  by  the  establish- 
ment, or  anticipated  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  place,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  deception  played  off  upon  this 
country  in  everytning  which  concerns 
it,  have  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic from  authority  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.    The  boldest  sophistry 


will  scarcely  attempt  to  combat  the 
statements  made,  or  to  fritter  away 
the  facts  advanced. 

The  principal  objects  for  which  the 
settlement  was  formed,  were,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  teach,  and  to  en- 
courage agricultural  labour  and  indus- 
try. The  total  absence  of  either  in  the 
place  is  incontestably  proven  by  the 
articles  which  are  exported  fnnn  it. 
From  authority,  however,  which  will 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  partiality,  I 
adduce  additional  proof  of  what  has 
been  stated.  It  is  true,  ihe  reference 
is  taken  from  an  anonymous  commu- 
nication, signed  "  C,"  and  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  settlement,  June  17, 
1826 ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  that 


*  Here  I  have  to  correct  an  error  which  I  was.  led  into  in  my  last.  The  aceoun'^' 
of  Afr  fForing's  de&th  is,  as  I  learn  from  authority  which  I  cannot  doubt,  fortunately 
incorrect  My  first  informant,  a  friend  of  his,  obtained  the  report  of  his  death  aion; 
with  the  account  of  the  death  of  others  on  that  deadly  coast,  from  a  friend  who  soon 
after  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate ;  and  was  thus  prevented  from  correcting  his  infor- 
mation. I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  giving  publicity 
to  a  report  which  should  have  given  so  much  pain  to  Mrs  Waring. 
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Gazette  is  ^*  published  by  autho- 
BiT  Y«"  that  the  editor  thereof  is  an  ac- 
credited servant  of  government,  and, 
while  he  kuds  the  ^istle^,  he  guaran-^ 
tees  the  statement  which  it  contains. 

"  With  r^rd  to  exportable  pro- 
ductions/' says  the  writer^  "  raised 

IN  THE  COLONY  BY  THK  LABOUR  OF 

ITS  INHABITANTS,  we  havc  little  to 
boast;  and  it  is  as  weU  to  coNFJiss 
TBB  FACT,  and  save  our  enemies  the 
trouble  df  farther  animadversion  on  it. 
Agriculture,  certainly,  is  not  the 
basis  of  our  commerce.  The  wages 
pdd  to  our  labourers  are  low,  yet  Ta- 
bour  itself,  taking  ^e  quantity  per- 
formed as  the  standard,  is  high,  and 
will  continue  so,  unless  we  can  hire 
labourers  for  certain  periods,  and 
have  them  under  more  profitable 
regulations  than  hitherto." 

These  few  sentences,  from  the  pen 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  stout  cham- 
pion of  the  place,  sum  up  the  Sierra 
Leone  delusion,  tear  the  veil  to  pieces 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  im- 

Saition,  and  scatter  the  fragments 
ereof  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

ITet,  in  the  face  of  a  similar,  nay, 
eren  of  a  worse  state  of  things,  the  Re- 
porter of  the  African  Institution  ven- 
tured to  state  as  follows: — '^If  the 
coarse  of  events  at  Sierra  Licone  be 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  first 
European  settlers  in  the  Antilles  and 
the  American  continent,  whether  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Spaniards,  the  retutt 
wOl  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
African  character."* 

The  Antilles  and  the  continent  of 
America  had  to  this  day  continued 
Taat  bowling  wildernesses^  the  abodes 
of  the  Ratuesnake,  Boa  Constrictor, 
and  Monkev,  had  the  remdt  of  the  k- 
boors  of  tnese  European  settlers  in 
them  been  similar  to  what  we  perceive 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  a  contrast  sitands  before 
OB,  to  put  the  Reporter's  injurious  as- 
somptioiis  to  the  proof,  and  to  dash 


his  system  to  pieces.  Look  at  New 
South  Wales.  This  colony  was  settled 
in  the  same  year  that  Sierra  Leone 
was  settled.  It  was,  as  is  well  known, 
peopled  by  tlie  lowest  outcasts  of  Bri* 
tish  society ;  and,  from  various  causes, 
it  was,  for  a  long  period,  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  the 
mother  country.  Yei  behold  it  now, 
— populous,  and  rich,  and  industrious. 
With  a  population  of  nearly  £0,000 
persons,  we  perceive  houses  building ; 
towns  arising  amidst  lands  only  the 
other  day  waste  and  wild ;  roads  con- 
structed ;  post-stations  established ; 
stage-coaches  started,  to  run  daily  to 
distant  towns ;  large  districts  of  country 
cleared  and  cultivated,  yielding  fine 
and  abundant  crops  of  produce,  fit  for 
the  sustenances  of  man  and  beast ;  ex- 
tensive fields,'  covered  with  numerous 
flocks  and  herds;  stately  buildings, 
and  noble  temples,  rearing  their  heads 
in  various  quarters ;  an  increasing  and 
flourishing  internal  revenue;  while 
tradeandcommerce  extend  their  cheer- 
ing influence  in  various  parts;  sup« 
plied,  not  from  the  scanty  produce 
spontaneously  produced  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  collected  by,  and  ob- 
tained fronn,  nations  of  miserable  sa- 
vages, but,  on  the  contrary,  produced 
by,  and  obtained  from,  the  labour, 
and  the  industry,  and  the  capital,  and 
the  skill  of  British  settlers,  transform- 
ed from  idle,  profligate,  criminal  sub- 
jects, into  industrious  citizens,  whose 
numerous  and  increasing  progeny  will 
lanidly  spread  British  manners,  Bri- 
tish law,  British  civilization,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and  language,  and 
power,  over  a  great  continent,  and 
into  thousands  of  fruitful  islands  of 
Australasia,  hitherto  lost  and  almost 
unknown  to  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  world.t 

From  this  pleasing  picture  let  us 
turn  to  the  coast  of  Africa*  There, 
and  compared  with  other  places  a<c« 
tually  at  our  door,  we  perceive  a  set- 
tlement peopled,  if  we  can  yet  call  it 


'  *  First  Report,  African  Institotioo,  p*  52, 

f  The  iDtenial  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  in  1824^  was  260^753  doUan,  and 
the  eigpeDditiire  207,366  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1821,  the  income  from  the 
labour  of  the  population  was  L.471,375.  The  colonists  had  80,768  acres  of  land 
cleared,  47,184*  acres  of  land  cultivated,  4564  horseSi  102|930  homed  cattle,  and 
SHM)^168  sheep.  In  1824^  sixteen  ships  cleared  out  from  Hobart  ^own  for  Great 
Britain,  with  caigoes  valued  at  L.lOO;000,  exclusive  of  ea^rts  to  other  places.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1823  were  L.  180,715,  and  from  India  and  Chma,  in 
1821,  898^185.  Last  year  the  import  of  wool  from  this  Colony  into  Great  Britain 
1,106,808  Ibs.-<IVur.  Rep.  No.  186  of  1824^  &c) 


'  o9o 
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peort A  by,  a»  w«  aie  told,  the  pick  riority  of  theEuropMUftertlyAfo. 

ofAfrican  pomilation,  and  settled  un«  can  character.  Statesmen  abofoldstadj 

der  the  audioes  and  the  prayers  of  it  as  a  safe  guide  in  their  goTemmeBl 

all  that  is  wise,  and  good,  and  vir-  of  mankind. 


toous,  in  this  country— fostered  by 
the  Government,  supiflied  proftiscly, 
without  check  and  without  inquiry, 
with  everything  that  could  possihly 
be  conceived  useful  to  its  population, 
or  necessary  for  its  improvement— di- 
rected and  governed  by  individuals 
sent  from  this  country,  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  their  fellows,  with  unlimited 
means  at  their  command,  and  in  the 
'  settlement  surrounded  by  a  native  po- 
pulation, which,  compared  to  the  na- 
tives of  New  South  Wales,  may  be 
set  down  as  industrious  and  dvihzed. 
Yet,  with  all  these  things,  what  do 
we  perceive  is  the  result?  Why,  that 
with  an  expenditure  much  greater 
than  in  the  rormer,  there  is  no  indus- 
try, no  agriculture,  no  improvement, 
no  knowledge,  no  trade,  scarcely  any 
religion,  and  a  scanty  jpopulation,  rude, 
idle,  and  ignorant— -m  fact,  had  the 
slave  trade  not  been  continued  by  fo- 
reign nations,  there  would  not,  at  this 
day,  have  been  any  poj^ulation  in  the 
place  \   The  few  remaining  and  sur- 
viving Maroons  and   Nova  Scotian 
blacks — the  former  carried  thither 
i^nst  their  will,  and  who  are  kept 
Sere  by  the  hope  of  collecting  easily 
6  little  money,  from  the  sums  si^uan- 
dered  by  this  country,  in  maintaining 
in  idleness  the  captured  negroes  who 
are  daily  brought  into  the  place  by  our 


"  The  trade  of  the  colony,"  says 
the  African  Institution  Reporter,  19^ 
Rep.  p.  49,  1825,  "  has  oonaid^rably 
increased.  Its  imports  from  thlsooipi- 
try  are,  even  now,  when  compared 
with  their  respective  peculation,  much 
ORE ATBR  than  that  of  the  Wea(  India 
Islands,"  &c. 

I  have  shown  in  my  preceding  le^i 
ters  the  amount  of  these  imports  for 
several  years,  and  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Authorities  of  that  place,  amount- 
ing to  about  L.80,000  yearly,  and 

FROM   EVERY  QUARTER  ;   L.50,000  o( 

which,  we  know  from  official  docu- 
ments, were  for  the  maintenance  oC 
liberated  Africans ;  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  tobacco,  gun* 
powder,  and  rum,  are  sold  to  the  nat* 
tives  in  other  parts  of  the  ooaat,  and 
with  which  they  purchase  the  alavesy 
which  are  afterwards  sold  to  the  £u« 
ropean  slave-dealers.  The  bold  asser- 
tion above  stated,  I  proceed  to  put  to 
the  proof,  firom  documents  whidi  wHI 
not  be  controverted,  I  pitch  upon  one 
of  the  West  India  colonies — the  first 
that  catches  my  eye  in  the  Tetom— 
St  Vincents.  By  this  paper.  No.  54 
of  1826,  the  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  that  colony,  for  1825,  were 
L.  140,272.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
proportion  f^om  Ireland,  about  L.8000> 
and  the  supplies  which  go  under  the 


cruisers — would,  but  fbr  the  hope  of  name  bf  American  supplies,   almost 

gain,  long  ago  have  abandoned  the  equal,  if  not  equal,  to  tho  amount  »• 

swamp,  andleft  it  desolate.  ceived  from  Great  Britain.  The  wholt 

The  two  places  mentioned,  afl^rd  a  will  stand  thus ; 
noble  contrast  and  proof  of  the  supe-* 


Imports  from  Great  Britain, 

.  from  Ireland,  • 

i— — «  from  North  America,  &c.  say 


L.140,000 

8,000 

12%000 


^^ 


Total  Imports, 
Ditto,  Sierra  Leone,    • 

Diflference  against  the  latter. 


L^O,OOQ 
80,000 

L.i9o,oeo 


St  Vincents  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  22,000  souls  of  all  descriptions, 
20,000  of  which  are  slaves.  Sierra 
Leone,  if  their  last  returns  are  oerrect, 
contains  at  least  20,000.  Having  placed 
before  you  ihe  contrast  of  the  imports 
hito  Uie  two  places,  I  now  proceed  to 
eentraat  tkent  H  H  mord  ts^portant 


point  of  view,  namely,  thb  nxmm 
exported  from  each. 

By  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  K5.of  18S6, 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdem 
from  the  whole  Western  Coaat  <^  Afti^ 
ca,  extending  from  >f  ogadore  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  finr  182$ 
L.154^94d,  irs,  5d*;  nOkim^-Mrdid 


1897.;]  Sierra 

whichf  If  ibe  leton^firamers  would 
only  tepente  the  munukty  oonws  from 
Sierm  I^eone.  Thna,  the  authority 
which  I  tm  ahout  to  quote,  gives  ua 
910  cwts.  palm  oil^  and  375  cwts. 
bees'  wax,  as  exported  from  Sierra 
Leone.  By  the  official  return  just 
quoted,  we  import  85,356  cwts.  of  the 
former,  and  4014  cwts.  of  the  latter, 
ftiom  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Sierra 
Leone  included.  However,  I  shall  not 


M>n  (f  Africa.  ^9 

question,  as  I  might  ^o,  the  ftceoxacy 
of  their  returns,  hut  proceed  to  take 
the  exports  from  the  Gaxette  of  the 
place,  June  Id,  1826,  as  under,  re-i 
marking,  that  not  a  particle  of  any  one 
of  the  article!  (rice  ezoepted,  even  if 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be 
excepted,)  enumerated,  were  produced 
or  procured  in  the  place  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  by  its  inhabitants. 


1825^18,984  loads  teak  timber 

1 

• 

L.59,206 

.0 

0 

7,500  ounces  native  gold 

« 

30,000 

0 

0 

547  tons  camwood 

, 

8^205 

0 

0 

400  tons  of  rice 

4,000 

0 

0 

15  tons  ivory 

6,000 

0 

0 

910  cwts.  palm  oil 

1,000 

0 

0 

gum  copal 

2,000 

0 

0 

575  cwts.  bees'  wax 

3,000 

0 

0 

hides 

5,000 

0. 

0 

arrow-root,  pepper,  &c. 

'..            • 

1,000 

0 

0 

Total  exports 

L.112,411 

0 

0 

St  Vincbnt8.-^1824.- 

-SxporU. 

87,824,581  lbs.  sugar 

9                          a 

L.S06,000 

0 

0 

595,442  gallons  rum                           • 

•                           • 

44,000 

0 

0 

747,112  gallons  molasses 
163,478  lbs.  cotton 

•                           • 

40,000 

(*. 

0 

•                           • 

8,000 

0 

0 

12,084  lbs.  cofi^e 

•                           • 

900 

0 

0 

20,666  lbs.  cocoa 

• 

MOO 

0 

0 

Value  exports,  exclusive  of  freight  and  charges. 


L.400,400    0    0 


.  Nearly  four  times  the  value  of  the 
SierravLeone  exports,  and  all,  more- 
oivcr,  the  honajide  productions  of  the 
•oil  from  the  labour  and  industry  of 
the  people.  Where,  then,  are  the 
grounds  for  the  boast  of  the  Institu- 
tion  Reporter  ? 

Here  I  might  rest  my  case,  and  fi- 
nifllh  my  exposure  of  this  den  ot  de- 
lusion. But  I  must  trouble  you  with 
one  or  two  references*  fkrther. 

'^  It  has  occurred  to  me,**  says  the 
Governor,  in  a  letter  dated  Sierra 
Lemie,  March  6th,  1809, ''  that  Sierra 
Leone  would  be  a  very  advantageous 
temporary  residence  for  anv  person  in- 
tencung  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  knowledge  of  Africa, 
botll  on  account  of  the  salubbitt  of 
TJSB  climate,  and  the  acquaintance 
to  be  gained  with  the  manneis  and  the 
cmitQint  of  the  QQuntry"  1 2  * 


''  Salubrity  of  the  dimate" !  Of 
the  "  salubrity"  I  have  already  ad- 
duced some  very  striking  proofs,  which 
completely  reverse  the  picture.  To 
these,  I  add  the  foUowing.  A  letter 
to  a  Mr  FuUem,  dated  Sierra  Leone, 
September  14th,  1826,  and  inserted  in 
all  the  public  journals,  says,  "  This  ia 
a  most  villainous  place  for  any  one  to 
come  to;  the  state  of  this  miserableifiAGe 
far  exceeds  mv  ^wers  of  description* 
I  have  leamea  since  I  came,  that  115 
men,  out  of  335  Europeans  amongst 
the  unfortunate  military,  died  between 
die  24th  June  and  the  24th  August, 
and  many  havegone  off  since  the  laU 
ter  period.'^  The  following  remark- 
able   WHOLESALE    AND    KXTAXL   biQ 

which  I  have  obtained,  will  give  us  a 
glance  of  the  moortali^  of  the  prece- 
ding year.  It  is  for  coffins  for  the  dead 
•f  ONs  company  of  the  2d  West  Indi* 
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Regiment ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  mortality  was  so  dread- 
ful,  that  boardi,  sufficient  to  make 
coffins^  coold  frequently  not  be  procu« 
red  for  Uie  remains  of  me  British  sol« 
dier — ^yes,  of  the  British  soldier  who 
chased  Napoleon  from  the  carnage- 


sierra  Leon*.— Ctiri6'ssa/ton  of  Africa, 


CMay, 


covered  field  of  Waterloo^  and  planted 
the  British  standard  upon  the  proud 
spires  of  the  Tuilleries — these  re- 
mains, I  say,  wrapped  in  blaidcets, 
were  tumbled  into  the  earth  in  Siena 
Leone ! 


COFFINS. 

M    in  nniwMinf  /nivrAnf  utifli  DnaT     T^AtTiZAv^ 

1885. 

— ,  ill  liCi 

«WUUk    wvui 

Dr 

f^r^  s%9 

July  81. 

To  boards  for  a  coffin  30  feet,  at  30s. 

L.O     8  11 

25. 

do. 

do. 

8dok 

62  do. 

0  18     5 

... 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     8   11 

-» 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

98  do. 

17     7 

88. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     8   11 

Aug.    1. 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

94  do. 

18     9 

8. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     8  11 

3. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

4. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

38  do. 

0     9     8 

6. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

8. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

•M. 

do. 

do. 

8  do. 

64  do. 

0  19     8 

9. 

do. 

do. 

8  do. 

64  do. 

0  19     2 

15. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

19. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     8  11 

85. 

do. 

do. 

8  do. 

68  do. 

0  18     7 

89. 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

94  do. 

1     8     1 

(7) 

Retail  storej 

,  7  libs.  lOd.  N.  at  Is. 

0     7     0 

Sept  7. 

Boards, 

8  coffins 

,  68  feet. 

.    0  18     7 

18. 

do. 

Ido. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

.— 

do. 

Ido. 

30.  do. 

0     8  11 

88. 

do. 

Ido. 

38  do. 

0     9     6 

80. 

do. 

8  do. 

68  do. 

0  18     7 

Oct.  1. 

do. 

I  do. 

87  do. 

0     8     7 

S. 

da 

1  do. 

87  do. 

0     8     7 

88. 

do. 

1  do. 

30  do. 

0     9     0 

L.17     8     6 

Other  chaTges  for  funerals. 

65     0     6 

L.88     9     0 

While  this  bill  points  out  how  these 
bra?e  men  dropped  off^  it  shows  how 
minutely  such  accounts  are  kept  and 
run  up  m  Sierra  Leone. 


The  mortality,  at  former  periods, 
continued  upon  a  similar  sode.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  two  hundred  and  forty 
white  troops  were  sent  out  to  the  set- 


*  Robert  Doogan  is  the  managing  partner  of  the  shops  or  stores  of  Kemnstth  Mac- 
jlULay,  £iq.  who,  as  I  perceive  in  a  public  advertisement,  inserted  in  the  Sierm  Leone 
Gazette^  March  4^  1826,  was  the  agent,  in  Sierra  Leone,  of  Maeaulay  and  Babington 
of  London,  and  who,  by  that  advertisement,  gave  notice  that  he  deputed  Mr  Doogaa, 
the  agent  for  that  house,  and  for  himself,  during  his  absence  from  the  colony.  Mr  Doo- 
gan 18  the  son  of  John  Dougan,  E§q.,  the  secretary  to  the  great  *<  Fexe  Labouk  Sit- 
6AE  GOMPANY,"  (capital/tmr  maOtbfu  /)  established  in  London  about  three  years  agiH 
and  which  company  will  produce  sugar  when  the  Timanees  make  it,  and  when 
Sierra  Le^e  exports  it,  which  will  not  be  in  the  present  age«  These  good  people, 
It  will  be  observed,  keep  all  the  good  things,  from  the  baby  linen  onwards  to  the  coffin 
and  the  shroud,  amongst  themselves.  Sinners  very  properly  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
take of  them. 


1827.  J 
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even  these  people  never  tettfe  there. 
After  earning  a  little  money ,  or  articles 
such  as  they  seek,  and  which  are  given 
to  them  in  lieu  of  money  in  exchange 
for  their  lahour,  they  return  to  their 
own  country.  Thev  are  a  strong,  braw« 
the  lips  of  Mr  Herries,  in.jproof  of  ny,  coarse  race  ot  men,  and  the  only 
the  pestilential  climate  of  this  place,     me  Africans  who  will  labour  volunta* 


tleraent.  Bv  the  month  of  November 
following,  there  only  remained  14  fit 
for  dutv,  and  from  40  to  50  in  the 
hoBpital  in  a  dying  state.  The  re- 
mainder were  aU  dead ! 
With  one  additional  reference  from 


and  which  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  dis- 
pated,  I  conclude  this  part  of  my  sub* 
ject: 

With  regard  to  Sierra  Leone  and 


rily  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
their  exertions  are  unsteadv.  They 
are  great  favourites,  probably  on  ac« 
count  of  their  superior  morality  and 


the  Gold  Coast,  owing  to  a  most  la»    viriuous  course  of  life,  with  the  £dtn 


mentable  cause,  it  was  found  neoessa- 
ry  to  iocur  an  extra  charge  ;  for,  un« 
fortunately,  within   two   months 

OF  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  THAT  SETTLE- 
MENT, ALMOST  EVERY  OFFICER  SANK 

UNDER  THE  CLIMATE,  Rud  his  servioes 
were  lost  to  the  state  for  ever.  {Hear, 
hear,)  It  became  necessary,  therefore^ 
to  send  out  two  officers  of  each 

CLASS,  IN  ORDER  TO  KEEP  UP  SOME- 
THING LIKE  AN  EFFECTIVE  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT."— r Speech  in  House  of    poses,  till  they  can  muster  twenty  or 


burgh  Review,  who  thus  (voL  XIX. 
p.  70.)  describes  the  more  amiable, 
part  of  their  character:—''  Havine  ob- 
tained as  much  money — ^beads,  haft^ 
gunpowder,  rum,  tobacco,  &c.  &c^— 
at  Sierra  Leone,  as  will  '  buy  a  wife' 
in  their  own  countrv,  they  return  into 
ity  '  buy  one  wife,  add  her  to  their 
seraglio,  and,  having  done  so,  return 
again  to  Sierra  Leone,  repeating  their 
visit  again  and  again  for  simihu*  pur- 


Cotnmons,  Marcn  10,  1826.) 

In  the  19ih  Report,  at  p.  49,  the 
African  Institution  Reporter,  in  dash- 
ing off  the  trade  of  the  place,  says : — 
''  The  timber  trade,  in  which  the  na^ 
iivet  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone  have  en- 
gaged, in  1823  furnished  15,000  loads 
for 'the  British  market;  and  in  the 
last  vear,  (1824i,)  a  considerably  larger 
sttppiy."  The  Sierra  Leone  Gazette, 
"  published  by  authority"  of  January 
28, 1826,  speaking  of  tnis  trade,  says : 
"  In  the  year  or  season  ending  1823, 
iOOO  loads  were  exported,  and  in  the 
season  ending  1824,  9000  loads  were 
exported !"  Mark  the  difference  and 
the  discrepancy  !  and  marking  these 
may  teach  us  how  to  appreciate  these 
accounts,  and  all  accounts  coming 
from  the  same  quarter. 

A  few  Kroomen,  a  migratory  people, 
whose  country  lies  about  200  miles 
S.  £.  from  Sierra  Leone,  are  the  only 
Africans,  labourers  or  others,  who  have 
ever  wandered  to  Sierra  L^ne.    But 


thirty  wives,  when  they  settle  at  home 
and  become  great  men,  having  pre- 
viously initiated  some  of  their  younger 
countrymen  into  the  mysteries  of  me 
Sierra  Leone  trade ;  or,  as  they  term 
it, '  White  man's  fashion  !'  ' 

These  Kroomen  go  quite  naked.  No- 
thing can  induce  them  to  put  on 
clothes,  or  change  their  barbarous  ha- 
bits, or  acquire  knowledge.*  They  are 
the  only  servants  which  can  be  hired 
at  Sierra  Leone.  Permit  me  to  bring 
one  of  them  before  you  in  his  cha- 
racter as  such.  The  account  I  owe  to 
a  mUitary  friend  who  witnessed  it, 
and  the  description  is  graphic  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  habits  of  that  tribe, 
and  of  the  mani;iers  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  princely  settlement.  Mv 
friend  went  to  make  a  forenoon  cau 
upon  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  white  lady,  newly  arrived  from 
Kurope.  With  the  thermometer  above 
70,  it  was,  being  wet,  still  a  cold 
shivering  day  in  that  place.    A  fire 


*  <*  They  have  little  or  no  curiosity,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XXXIX. 
p*  7(^  July  1812,  **  about  things  which  are  of  no  use  in  their  own  country;  and 
they  are  cardess  about  our  comforts  and  luxuries."  They  are  great  thieves,  and  most 
dexterous  plunderers,  as  the  same  authority  informs  us.  **  They  have  not,"  says  the 
Reviewer,  **  the  use  of  lettebs,  and  will  not  suffer  theih  cHiTJoasN  to  leabn.*' 
Their  former  employment  was  to  catch  the  Bushmen^  and  to  sell  tiiem  as  slaves. 
^  A  Krooman,*'  says  the  critic,  "  goes  on  increasing  the  number  of  Ins  wives,  and 
establishing  a  great  name  among  his  couotrymen ;  and  '  at  the  age  of  forty' 
he  returns  borne  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  to  make  them  work  for  him." 
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nvs  oeMMtTi  Zlie  fire  in  the  n)om 
vr«  decftyed.  The  hdj  rang  the 
Ml  for  ft  supply  of  firewood.  Hie 
door,  by  ftnd  by,  i^wly  opens.  A 
gigantic  Krooman  marches  in,  with  a 
mouth  extendinja;  from  ear  to  ear,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  particular  part 
covered — coymd  not  concealed !  com- 
pletely naked.  With  an  ahr  of  8elf-« 
unportanee,  and  under  the  belief  that 
he  Wat  conferriDg  a  great  obli^tion 
upon  the  "  poor  white  man,"  he  stalk- 
ed  forward  to  the  grate,  in  front  of 
which  he  squatted  down  on  his  hwik* 
ersy  with  his  fboe  to  the  grate,  and  hia 
posteriors  to  the  company,  and  then 
began,  very  leisurely,  to  put  the  bro- 
ken pieces  of  wood,  one  by  one,  into 
the  grate  so  gently,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
he  would  hurt  it,  and  next  to  blow 
the  embers  into  a  flame ;  which,  when 
he  had  ieiccomplished,  he  ffothered  Umm 
self  up,  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  ren- 
vire  to  describe,  and  wiAr  a  gruff  grin 
on  his  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  how  well  I  have  done  it-^how  snpe* 
rior  Jam,'*  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
surprise  and  shame  all  the  while  co- 
vering the  beholders  with  confusion, 
aad  keephig  them  silent ! 

This  is  a  specimen  of  a  Sierra  Leone 
fi^e  labourer  !  Such  are  the  only  ser- 
vants which  Europeans  can  obtain  in 
this  earthly  paradise  of  modesty,  ma- 
trimony, medicine,  and  mocality ! 

**  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wBnts  that  little  long.** 

Having  sketched  the  character  and 
appearance  of  a  §ierra  Leone  unsettled 
domestic  servant,  I  proceed  to  bring 
before  yott  the  activity  of  those  libera- 
ted Amcans,  who  have  been  taucht 
trades,  such  as  masons,  caroenters,  &e. 
Mid  who  sre  denominatea  ''  KtKo'a 
BoTs."  These  men  work  when  they 
please,  and  as  they  please.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  continue  at 
work  a  day  together.  If  the  door  of 
a  house  requires  repairing,  and  which 
eould  be  finished,  by  dose  application, 
in  half  a  day,  the  way  these  mecha- 
nics proceed  is  this : — one  or  two  of 
them  come  to-day  and  take  o£P  the 
hinges;  in  about  a  week  alter  they 
come  with  boards  to  mend  the  door; 
and  again,  several  days  afterwards, 
they  return  to  put  on  the  hinges; 
and  before  the  work  is  completed,  the 
unfortunate  European  is  perhaps  no 
more !  The  verandah  in  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Paymaster  Nott  went  into 
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a  state  of  disrepair.  Hk  fi^ro  land- 
lord  was  sought  fbr,  but  it  Wm  aevenl 
days  before  he  could  be  made  to  come 
to  the  place  to  look  at  it  At  hngtfa 
he  made  his  appearance  with  an  array 
of  negro  tradesmen.  They  lodged  at 
the  decajped  part  as  long  as  they  mi^t 
have  repah^  it,  and  then  vrent  away. 
Next  day  they  retunied  and  commen- 
eed  worit ;  ana  havii^  cut  a  hole  in  the 
floor  sufficiently  large  for  two  men  to 
^  eomfbrtabfy  into,  they  went  away, 
leaving  thmgs  in  this  aUte.  In  about 
a  Jbrtnight  after  they  came  back,  md 
hdd  two  boards  across  the  openins,  in 
order  so  farto  prevent  the  inmatea  mm 
breaking  their  necks.  After  tlnsj,  one 
tradesman  comes  and  looks  at  ^e  place, 
then  another  comes  with  toola,  and 
another,  muttering  something  to  him- 
self, goes  away  for  more  toola^  while 
the  rest  stand  idle  till  he  retoma ;  and 
80  they  keep  coming  and  going,  and 
quitting  and  working,  and  laughing 
and  idlmg,  till  they  spin  out  for  seve- 
ral montos  the  job,  which  could  have 
been  done  in  a  week !  Thus  the  go- 
vernment work  proceeds,  and  thus 
our  national  funas  are  spent  in  tins 
barbarous  spot ;  and  aucn  as  I  have 
delineated  them  is  a  correct  spedroen 
of  Sierra  Leone  labour  and  free  la- 
bourers.   . 

The  scarcity  of  labourerB,  even  for 
the  little  work  that  is  to  do^  and  ooQr 
se^^iently  the  high  price  of  labour  in 
this  settlement,  is  notorious  to  aO^ 
and  is  particularly  noticed  and  com- 
plained of  by  Su-  Charles  Macarthy 
m  1816.  "  I  am  obliged,*'  says  h^ 
*^  to  make  use  of  the  utmost  economy 
as  the  price  of  labour  ia  BXTaEVEr 
HIGH,  and  has  not  decresaed  for  seve^ 
ral  years."  (Tenth  Report,  p.  77.^ 
Why  should  this  be  the  case  in  a  place 
set  apart,  and  protected,  and  support- 
ed as  the  rallying  point  of  au  die 
more  honest  and  industrious  part  of 
mankind !  ^*  Labourers  will  migrate,* 
says  the  African  Institution,  (Second 
Report,  p>  19,)  '^  to  the  spot  where 

THEIR  PEUSONS  WILL   BE  SAFE,  AXD 

tiTEia  LABOUB  raoDVCTrvB.^  ybXL 
of  commercial  enterprise  will  be  a(« 
tracted  to-  the  points  where  the  maau- 
facmves  of  Europe  may  be  aixfely  bar* 
tered  for  the  productions  of  Africa ; 
and  the  benefit  of  industrious  oecnpa* 
tion— of  a  fair  and  legitimate  com- 
merce—of  order,  justice,  and  security, 
-^being  once  felt,  they  cannot  fril  to 
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be  duly  ttmreeiAted  avid  wideW  di^EW 
■ed.'' 

The  ooireetnesa  of  this  reagoniog  is 
readily  admitted.  But  no  permanent 
labourers  have  ever  migrated  to  Sierra 
Ijeone  from  any  quarter ;  no  "  men 
of  commercial  enterprise"  have  ever 
been  attracted  to  that  spot ;  and  this 
being  the  fact^  the  inference  unavoid- 
ably is,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  not  the 
''  pofsf '  where  "  the  manufactures  of 
£urope  can  be  safely  bartered  for  the 
productions  of  Africa;"  that  "  the 
persons  of  labourers"  are  not  *'  safe/' 
SOI"  "  their  labour  productive^"  in  the 
I^aoe ;  and,  moreover,  that  "  the  be- 
nefits of  industrious  occupation — of  a 
fair  and  legitimate  commerce— of  or- 
S£R,  JUSTICE,  AND  secu&ity" — ^have 
hitherto  been  unknown  in — ^in  short, 
liot "  once  felt"  in  the  place. 

In  point  of  civilization,  mimds,  in- 
doBtry,  and  religion,  neither  the  ex- 
ample nor  the  influence  of  the  British 
Settlement,  settled  so  long  within  or 
without  it,  has  done  any  effectual 
good,  or  had  any  lasting  effects.  Major 
Laing  informs  us,  that  within  the  nar- 
row limits  (twenty-six  miles  by  twen- 
ty!)  of  the  settlement,  there  are  native 
yillages,  the  population  of  which  have 
never  yet  seen  Uie  face  of  a  Christian 
Missionary ;  while,  without  its  limits, 
the  same  authority  tells  us,  that  the 
TananeeSf  a  tribe  only  about  forty-five 
mili»  distant  from  Freetown,  are  at 
thjfl  day  '^  scarcely' a  degree  removed 
from  the  BBUTE  creation"  in  Uieir 
manners  and  their  mode  of  life,  though 
it  will  be  reooUected,  the  dashing  tales 
and  flaming  epistles  which,  according 
to  the  African  Institntion  Reporter, 


(Report  loth,  p.  98,)  libe  due&  of  that 
tribe,  several  years  ago,  were  made  to 
transmit,  and  said  to  have  transmit- 
ted, to  the  Institution.*  The  history 
ofUieseepisdes  is  now,  indeed,  pretty 
well  known  and  understood,  got  up 
as  they  are  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
the  same  machinery  as  the  more  mo- 
dern placards  and  letters  about  East 
India  sugar,  and  for  the  same  object, 
interest  and  delusion.  Within  the  Co- 
lony, in  tile  capital,  we  have  already 
seen  that  religion  seems  to  have  no 
hold,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  so  often  heard  to  £e  contrary, 
religion  seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  even  on  occasiono 
the  most  solemn.  Thus  the  leading 
article  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette, 
June  17th,  1826,  '*  published  by  aum 
ihority"  and  already  quoted,  when  de- 
scribing the  ceremony  which  took 
place  At  the  opening  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  a  few  days  previous, 
tells  us  as  follows  :-^''  After  the  usual 
opening  of  the  Court,  we  were  much 
pleased  at  observing  its  solemnity  in- 
creased by  the  prayers  of  the  day 
being  read  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Raban,  rec- 
tor of  Freetown,  and  whidi  is  the 
FIRST  INSTANCE  of  this  vcry  proper 
custom  being  introduced  on  such  oc- 
casions in  this  Colony !"  *'  The  first 
instance!"  *'  frofer  custom  !"  Com* 
teent  would  be  superfluous ! !  Religion 
there  is  only  a  *'  custom  /" 

When  General  Turner  arrived  in  the 
settlement  as  Governor,  the  appear- 
ance and  the  name  of  a  white  man 
were  sunk  to  the  bwcst  point  in  the 
sci|le  of  contempt  amongst  the  savage 


*  The  fbllowing  passages  of  this  address  show  its  true  origin  :— 

•*  We  hear,"  say  they,  <*  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  abolishing  the  Slave 
Tiade,  and  that  too  on  account  of  its  wickedness,  and  your  love  to  Africa.  We  also, 
JuBy  convinced  of  the  same,  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  assist  in  the  same  endea- 
vour  (for  we  must  own  there  is  a  considerable  trade  still  kept  up  with  ourselves  for 
Slaves) ;  and  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  also  Xa forward  aU  your  olher  designs,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  die  promotion  of  the  good  work,  as  described  by  you  in  your 
ReporU  /"    (When  did  the  Timanees  learn  to  read  ?) 

^  Lastly,  we  hereby  promise  to  exeaUe  your  wishes  in  every  respect,  especially  to. 
wards  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  inters, 
nal  Slave  Trade ;  and  that  should  you,  by  inducement,  or  your  own  immediate  di- 
rection,  cause  any  one  tib  come  to  this  country,  he  shall  be  well  treated,  and  not 
hijured  by  any  Uw."     {Tenth  JUp,  Afnc  Inst.  p.  33.) 

Major  LaIng's  shocking  account  of  the  state  of  this  tribe  shows  how  vjeH  and 
how  ctosefy  the  Institution  Reporter  has  attended  to  their  urgent  request !  It  was  a 
sagacious  plan  to  ascribe  this  address  to  the  0[imanees,'^A  tribe  which  is  ^  scarcely 
a  degree  removed  from  the  brute  creation,*'  was  not  very  Hkdy  to  contndict,  or  ex^ 
pose  the  trick. 
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bbck  popnktioii*    The  ktter  only  of  the  two  neeb  miS6ag  htm*  and 

dejgned'  to  obeore  the  former  when  obei«)iices  to  eiidi  other, 

be  met  him,  lliat  he  might  embrace  It  may  be  asked,  how  ilahiMldjDame 

iSbt  opportanity  of  showiog  more  con-  to  pass,  uiat  deception  and  ddaaite,  fa* 

spicaoualy  hia  contempt  tar,  and  tri-  garding  thia  aettlement,  ahouM  apiead 

tmiph  over  him.    The  General  waa  a  ao  wide,  and  take  auch  deep  root  ii 

atiictdiaciplinarian,  but  he  only  partly  Great  Britain.  The  beat  anawer  which 

nnderatooa  the  African  character.  An  can  be  returned  to  thia  reaaonable  iiii« 

order  waa  iaaned  directing,  that,  when-  qnirjr,  ia  to  adduce  from  die  AfHcan 

e?er»  or  wherever  a  black  man  met  a  Institntion  Reportt,  tUe  sama  of  mo* 

white  peraon  in  the  atreet,  or  on  the  ney  collected  firom  a  generooa  tmbli^ 

highway,  Uie  former  should  respect-  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  emliaft* 

Amy  touch  hia  bat  and  make  his  bow  tion  of  Africa,  bat  which  hmye  been  im* 

to  the  latter,  who  Was  commanded  plied,  aa  these  reporta  show,  to  Unmj 

to  letom  the  compliment  The  conse-  different  jpurposes.  In  fact,  the  gnat* 

quencea  of  this  order  were,  that  to  ap*  er  part  of  the  sum  haa  been  appuedta 

pearance  things  ran  into  the  opposite  circulate  deluaiTe  statementa  over  diia 

extreme.   The  blacks,  on  all  occasions  country  regarding  ihe  place.    I  bate 

wfaenerer  they  came  in  contact  with  gone  over  these  reports,  from  the  1st 

fSbt  whites,  partly  from  a  wuh  to  ridi-  to  the  80th  indusiye,  and  from  theaa 

cole,  and  partly  mm  a  desire  to  escape  have  extracted  and  condensed  under 

from  whatever  work  they  were  enga*  the  reapective  heads,  stated  in  these 

ged  in,  ran  after  them  to  make  their  reports,  the  manner  in  whkh  tham 

obeisance,  which  the  latter  being  obli-  chitritable  fonds  have  been  applied 

sed  to  retom,  scaroel]^  any  other  la-  and  expended,  since  Mardi  1807.  Tlie 

hour,  waa  to  be  aeen  in  or  about  the  whole  statid  Uraa  :— 
place  during  dayligjlit,  but  the  labour 

'  Forterage,  postage,  carriap  of  reports,  hiring  rooms  Ibr  meet« 
ings,  rent  of  office,  furniture,  books  and  maps,  advertisementa 
in  the  newspapers,  insertbns  of  articles  in  cUtto,  and  varioua 
incidental  expences  .  •  •  •    60S4  14  10 

Printing  reports  of  the  Institution,  summaries,  tracts,  and  ad« 
drmes,  papers  for  distribution  in  navy,  translations  of  tracta 
into  foreign  languages,  and  printing  and  circulating  the  aame ; 
also  the  aiding  of  works  adapted  to  the  Weat  Indiea,  sum- 
monses, &c  .....     4960  13    7 

Expenses  of  petitions  to  Psrliament  on  the  Slave  Question,  ex- 
penses of  law  proceedings  instituted  against  persons  eng^iged 
in  the  Slave  Trade  ....    3196    9   C 

Collector's  commission,  salariea  to  derka,  and  messengers'  wsgea 

&C  .....  .     3883    6    7 

Sducation  of  African  youths  for  schoolmasters,  their  mainte- 
nance and  passsge  money,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  their  out- 
fit, school  books,  &c  ....    9B8S    7    6 

Expenses  of  procuring  and  transmitting  various  seeds  and  plants, 
and  machinery  to  Sierra  Leone  .  *    .  499  16    7 

Expenses  attending  Captain  Paul  Cuff^'s  journey  to  London, 
rescuing  a  free  man  of  colour  from  slavery,  and  sending  na« 
tive  Africans  back  to  their  own  country  809    5    S 

Expenses  of  a  piece  of  plate,  premiums,  &c.  •  S63    S   0 

Cash  advanced  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  when  at  Yienna  (to  be  ac- 
counted for)  .....      900    0    0 

Caah  paid  for  1S36  copies  of  Mr  Stephen's  Defence  of  the  Re- 
gistry Bill  .  .  .  ,  .        96  15    0 

Caah  paid  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  and  the  feea  and  expenses  attending  its  erection 
in  Westmmster  Abbey  .  .  .  •      195    0    9 

Caah  paid  for  ahort-hand  notes  of  debate  on  Registry  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commona  •  •  .        13    8   0 


Total  •  L.90,760  18    8 
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Thiw  oul  of  480>00Q  oolleeted  and 
ejKpended,  nol  a  tenth  has  been  ex- 
pnided  to  advance  the  great  work  of 
African  civilization*  The  balance  has 
been  laid  oat  in  printing  and  circula- 
ting  tract*,  pamphlets,  and  reports, 
filled  with  matter  relating  to  other 
8iil)jecta,  and  in  obtaining  insertion  in 
niem^pers  of  paragraph,  pufis,  and 
adTertisements,  containing  delusive 
statements  regarding  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  real  state  of  Africa.*  But 
this  is  not  all — ^it  is  ^the  most  trifling 
piart  of  the  machinery.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  list  of  names  enrolled  as 
tbe  managing  directors  of  this  Insti« 
tation,  ami  next  into  the  rolls  con« 
taining  the  names  of  the  managing 
directors  of  oUier  societies,  to  perceive 
tliat  Ae  active  managers  of  the  one 
^va  the  acting  managers  of  the  others 
«-«£  societies  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
master  funds  little  short  of  one  mii^ 
uou  per  annum,  and  which,  with  the 
aid  of  these,  possess  a  patronage,  and 
9gk  inflnenoe,  and  a  oonmiand  over  the 
Bsriodical  press  of  this  countrr  daily, 
liaekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly ;  and 
nporo.  eq^ecially  of  that  part  of  it  which 
is  devflSed  to  religioui^  discussions, 
which  is  incalculable,  and  which  rea« 
dflydrcnlates  and  suj^ports  every  state- 
ment rqparding  Africa,  which  ema* 
nates  tem  their  patrons  and  their  8up« 
porters,  into  every  house  and  into 
every  fiunihr  of  respectability  in  this 
eountry.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
done  ccNTupdy;  on  the  contrary,  I 
fakslieTe  it  is  in  general  done  from  an 
hionest  eonviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
is  given  to  them;  and  gioreover,  I 
merely  adduce  these  observations  to 
liiow  the  power  which  has  been  em* 
ployed  to  circulate,  and  for  yesrs  to 
wappon,  the  delusions  regarding  Sierra 
Lecme  and  Africa.  Against  such  a  pha^ 
lanz^  Crovemment,  with  the  national 


purse  and  the  national  authority,  could 
only  contend,  and  was  only  safe  to 
contend;  nay,  so  formidable  hM  the 
array  become,  that  even  Government 
at  times  appears  to  be  afraid  to  face  it, 
and  ceases  to  have  its  words  and  its^ 
dedarations  supported,  or  credited, 
though  accordant  with  truth  and  jus* 
tice,  when  these  declarations  are  agm, 
posed  to,  or  would  overturn  the  au* 
thorities  alluded  to. 

By  the  machinery  which  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  nas  the  delusion 
and  the  deception  r^arding  the  civili^ 
zation  of  Africa  been  spread  wide  pver^, 
and  planted  deep  in  this  country. 
Truth,  for  a  time,  raised  her  voice  in 
vain  against  the  system.  He  who  ven- 
tured to  investigate,  to  study  it,  and 
to  tell  it,  was  procliumed  an  enemy  to 
liberty  and  to  improvement,  and  an 
advocate  of  Uie  Slave  Trade,  and  a. 
supporter  of  slavery  as  just,  and  in 
the  abstract; — this  silly  cry,  90  easily 
made,  and  so  readily  and  greedily 
swallowed,  silenced  aU  opposition  and 
every  exposure,  and  covered  from 
the  understandmg  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  falsehoods  the  most  pal- 
pable, and  conduct  the  most  repre- 
hensible, disgusting,  and  dangerous, 
and  hostile  and  pernicious  both  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
interests  of  Africa.  These  silly  cla- 
mours, amongst  other  clamours  of  an 
equally  silly  kind,  have  had  their 
day.  Their  sting  ia  extracted.  Rea- 
son and  reflection  have  commenced 
their  march  of  inquiry;  and  no  chi« 
canery,  no  sophistry,  qo  misrepresen- 
tations, no  sounding  words  and  sound- 
ing professions, — nor  great  names,  nor 
^reat  boasts,  nor  vindictive  perseco- 
tions,  csn  any  longer  conceal  the  truth, 
or  keep  back  from  the  public  eve,  the 
astonishing  but  positive  fact,  tnat  all 
our  eflSirts  and  tJl  our  expenditure. 


•  A  few  of  the  iteais  of  tbe  ezpenditun  for  the  year,  are  tsken  from 
port,  p.  77,  for  the  inspection  df  the  eurions,  as  under,  viz. 
AdveitiwoifeBts  and  cost  of  newspapers  sent  to  all  parte  of  the  king- 
dom • 
Postage,  portersgs^  carriage  of  parcels,  stationary,  &c 
Qerks,  and  persons  in  attendance  at  different  tAweroBf  to  take  signsp 
torest&e.               •                •  •  •  • 
Psrehments  for  petitions               :               • 
Committee  rooms,  and  hire  of  rooms  at  varioos  tevtms,  &c 
Bunphlets  on  the  Slave  Thule           .... 
Frioter's  bills  for  prmtuig  resolution^  general  notices,  &c. 
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bftve  hitherto  been  thrown  tway  in 
Africa^  and  that  erery  comer  of  that 
ill-fated  quarter  of  the  globe  renudna 
aa  dark^  as  barbarous^  and  as  lavage 
as  ever. 

This  being  the  case^  it  becomes  ne« 
oeasary,  not  only  to  inquire  into,  and  to 
ascertain  the  true  situation  of  Africa- 
die  cliaracter  and  pursuits  of  her  peo« 
pie;  but  also  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
aa  clear  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  of 
those  points  on  her  coasts,  from  whence, 
when  fairly  planted  thereon,  our  ex« 
ample,  our  mfluenoe,  our  exertions, 
and  our  means  and  our  power,  may 
be  able  to  do  Africa  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good,  with  the  least  trouble,  and 
widi  the  greatest  possible  profit  and 
advantage  to  ourselves — our  interests, 
our  resources,  and  our  power. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  further, 
my  chief  object  is,  to  lay  before  you 
the  Capabilities  of  Africa, — the  pro- 
ductions, trade,  and  commerce  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world, — what  diese  at 
present  are,  and  what  they  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become,  under 
judicious  regulations,  and  a  prudent 
intercourse  opened  up  between  it  and 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
*  There  can,  I  humbly  conceive,  be 
little  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending our  connexions,  or  rather  of 
forming  connexions  with  Africa.  On 
this  head,  as  well  as  on  several  others 
that  follow,  I  can  merely  repeat  what 
I  had  written  and  published  upon 
these  subjects  six  years  ago.  I  shall 
therefore  quote  as  follows  :— 

*^  The  high  rank  and  preponderance 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, can  only  be  maintained  by  ex- 
tensive commerce.  This  alone  can 
give  her  naval  superiority,  and  that 
oan  be  secured  to  us  only  by  Colonial 
establishments.  In  the  present  de- 
{tressed  state  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  no  permanent  relief  can 
be  expected,  if  new  markets  be  not 
discovered  and  established  for  our 
trade.  The  old,  of  which  we  had  for 
many  years  the  monopoly,  have,  from 
the  industry,  the  skill,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  population  of  other  coun- 
tries, become  less  beneficial  and  use- 
ful to  us  than  formerly ;  and  for  the 
reasons  stated,  as  well  as  from  the  po- 
verty of  other  countries,  the  demand 
for  goods  from  us  is  greatly  reduced. 
Besides  this,  we  must  look  forward  to 
new  Colonies  to  replace  such  as  in 
course  of  time  we  must,  from  the 


march  of  events,  loie.  Amon^rtlhia 
number  are  our  North  American  Co* 
lonies,  and  the  East  Indies,  all  of 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  throw  M 
our  yoke.  Our  West  India  Colonics  are 
also  on  the  decline ;  and  *^  the  sense- 
less  persecution  nosed  against  them  bj 
folly  and  fanaticism,  have  diaken  their  < 
foundations  beyond  the  power  of  po« 
liticians  to  repaii ;"  and  **  they  are 
also  daily  getting  more  and  more  into 
contact  wim  dangerous  and  amlntioaa 
neighbours,  which  must  render  the 
tenure  of  these  possessions  more  inse* 
cure,  and  perhaps  force  us  into  fdtue 
contests  for  their  preservation,  theex« 
penses  attending  which,  the  Parent 
State,  from  their  altered  economy,  may 
grudge  to  bear.  All  these  oonsidera* 
tions  render  it  imperious  upon  na  to 
turn  our  thoughts  and  our  exerCioBs 
to  commence  establishments  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  that  by  gra- 
dual improvement,  these  may  render 
the  decay  and  the  ultimate  loos  of 
some  of  our  present  Colonial  estaUisb- 
ments  as  light  and  as  little  fidt  aa 
possible;  and  in  settlii^  sacb  Colo* 
nies,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  inoonvenieneies, 
dangers,  snd  dianges  to  which  seversl 
of  our  present  Colonial  establishments 
are  exposed." 

"  Laying  open  the  trade  to  China, 
taking  oflP  alt  the  restrictions  with 
which  our  commerce  is  unavoidably 
fettered,  will  merely  afibrd  a  tempo* 
rary  relief  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country.  Other  nationa  may  ad- 
here to  restrictive  systems,  and,  at  all 
events,  we  will  be  met  on  equal  tenns 
on  that  point.  With  all  our  fbreigB 
neighbours  we  have,  and  will  oonti* 
nue  more  and  more  to  have,  the  un- 
encumbered efibrts  of  the  mental  skill 
and  ph^cal  exertions  of  their  whole 
population  to  contend  with.  To  no 
civilized  country  can  we  at  present 
send  manufactures,  in  which  we  do 
not  find  native  manufacturera  spring- 
ing up,  to  oppose  and  to  be  encoura- 
ged in  preference  to  ours.  This  is 
what  we  had  reason  to  expect,  and  of 
which  we  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain. In  France,  in  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Rns- 
sia,  and  in  Prussia,  this  is  remarkably 
the  case.  The  renovated  governments 
of  Europe,  the  moment  they  have  got 
dear  of  political  storms,  will  tum^ 
their  attention  to  similar  objects.  In 
India,  our  manuiactorea  are  met  by 
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dieapnest)  and  bT  the  indofence  and  these  States.  AfHea  eai^  I  be&«f6b 
the  poverty  of  the  population.  In  fnrnish  a  sapply  of  such  eotton.  On 
China,  we  may  say  they  exchange  no  the  fine  plains  watered  by  the  Mio  dt 
mannfactnres  with  us.  South  Am^  Formosa,  and  its  tributary  streams^ 
rica  i3  convulsed  with  civil  war,  and^  and  its  branches,  cotton  of  a  very  fine 
end  as  these  contests  may,  still  the  quality  grows  'abundantly.  The  tea 
greaterpartof  the  real  property  of  the  trade  to  China  is  a  continued  drain 
Goantrv  is  destroyed,  and  much  time  upon  this  country  for  specie.  From 
must  elapse  before  the  loss  is  replaced,  good  authority,  it  seems  that  this  va« 
or  the  injury  repaired,  under  another  luable  plant  may  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
system.  The  United  States  are  strip-  vantage  oU  the  rich  plains  which  ex- 
ped  of  all  their  neutral  carrying  trade,  tend  between  the  Rio  Volta  and  tho' 
md  of  all  that  valuable  trade  to  our  Niger.  Also  the  old  Arabian  travel* 
West  India  Colonies,  so  lone  their  ler  Batouia,  who  had  visited  China, 
great  gain  and  support ;  and  thus  «•  states^  that  in  Uie  interior  of  Africa, 
tnated,  these  States  cannot,  if  they  along  the  Niger,  which  he  visited,  the 
were  inclined,  take  from  us  anything  Tea-plant  grew  abundantly.  Here  is 
Hke  the  quantity  of  manufactures  another  reason^  and  another  induce- 
which  diey  formerly  did.  Besides,  mene  to  seek  a  oonnexion  with  these 
ihey  are  endeavouring  to  rear  up  ma-  countries,  and  to  secure  to  onrselvea 
nufactures  amongst  themselves,  while  the  trade  which  they  can  give  ns. 
the  independence  of  South  America  It  is  to  the  Niger,  and  to  his  tribu* 
will  lay  open  to  all  the  world  a  trade,  tarv  streams,  tbat  our  attention  ought 
of  which  Great  Britain,  from  particu-  to  be  directed.  There  seems  no  room 
liu'  circumstances,  had  long  enjoyed  to  doubt,  that  that  far-famed  stream 
the  most  complete  monopoly."  enters  the  sea,  in  the  Delta  of  Benin, 

^' New  markets,  therefore,  can  only  by  several  navigable  mouths..   Some 

afibrd  this  country  a  great  and  a  per-  of  these  are  of  great  magnitude,  and 

manent  relief; — ^new  markets,  in  coun-  the  parent  stream  from  which  these 

tries  where  no  competition,  from  ma-  are  separated,  is  known  to  be  a  river 

nufactures  produced  by  native  skiU  of  suiprising  mijesty  and  magnitude* 

and  industry,  can  for  ages  lessen  the  Even  were  this  stream  not  the  long-- 

value  of,  the  demand  for,  or  come  in  sought  Niger  which  passes  Sego  and 

competition  with  ours ; — new  markets,  Timbuctoo,  still  it  is  clear,  from  the* 

which  can  supply  us,  in  return  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  mouths, 

productions  of  our  skill,  with  the  pre-  that  it  must  penetrate  deeply  and  far 

dous  metals,  and  with  the  raw  mate-  into  the  African  continent ;  and  tose- 

rials  for  many  branches  of  our  trade,  ther  with  its  numerous  branches,  lay 

and  other  articles  which  we  at  present  open,  by  water  communication^  a  vast 

must  take  from  rival  commercial  states,  extent  of  the  mos  t  populous,  the  most 

Africa  is  one  country  where  we  may  civilized,  and  cultivated,  and  interest* 

find  such  markets.    It  is  at  present  a  ing  part  of  the  northern  central  parts 

noble,  and  at  present  an  undisputed,  of  the  African  continent    To  these 

but  not  long  to  remain  an  undisputed  points  our  attention  ou^ht,  and  witl»< 

field."*  out  delay,  to  be  ener^tically  directed* 

On  the  United  States  of  America  The  vast  extentofAfhca  through  which 

we  depend  for  the  cottons  applicable  the  Niger  and  his  tributary  branchea 

to  our  finer  manufactures.    It  is  there-  run,  is  suseepttble  of  great  improve* 

fore  of  importance  that  this  country  ment,  and  is  every  way  adapted  for 

should,  if  possible,  be  rendered  inde-  trade.  The  whole  population  of  Afri- 

pendent  of  that  country  for  a  supply  ca,  high  and  low,  may  be  said  to  be 

of  such  cottons,  as,  in  case  of  a  war  traders,  and  readilv  embark  in  every 

with  these  States,  the  trade  in  this  mercantile  undertaking  which  afibrde 

branch    of  manufacture   would    be  them  a  prospect  of  gain.    In  those 

vrrested  from  our  hands  by  the  IJni-  quarters  of  Africa,  we  do  not  find  bar* 

ted  States,  or  by  other  nations,  which  ren  wildernesses  inhabited  by  a  few 

would,  more  readily  than  we  could,  savage  indiriduals,  who  possess  not 

obtain  that  description  of  cotton  from  one  particle  of  useful  knowledge,  or 
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ofie  ideft  cf  dnliied  life.  There,  we  their  own 
■hoiild  not,  as  the  first  European  set« 
tiers  did)  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon 
and  the  La  Plata,  wander  for  hundreds 
of  miksB,  without  perceiving  or  meeU 
inff  with  a  hi^itatton  where  a  half-d- 
vmsed  human  being  would  be  content 
to  shelter  his  head.  On  the  contrary, 
nunero«B,  powerAil,  and  populous 
dlks,  rise  around  us  on  e?ery  side. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  are,  in- 
deed, compared  to  Europeans,  unlet- 
teted  barbarians;  but  tne  materials 
£ift  a  better  state  of  society  are  most 
abundant,  and  want  only  an  intelligent 
power  to  direct,  to  excite^  and  to  con- 
tiol  them. 

.  We  hav«onljr  to  look  at  the  map  of 
ADtksa,  toperoeiye,  from  its  geographi- 
cal pontion,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  moat 
iriy  aftd  BM>st  imprudentlv 
out  as  the  point  from  which 
itioB  was  to  diverge,  and  to 
whkh  trade  was  to  concentrate  under 
OBrauapkee.  It  is  situated  upon  a  (or« 
jfiiiil,.-4ioi  a  river.  The  stream  is  not 
navteable  for  a  mile  beyond  the  nar- 
ri^wMmitaof  the  colony.  Behind  it 
inknd,  aad  to  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
mikn  in  every  direction,  is  a  moun- 
tainous woody  country,  without  roads 
— -^thont  water  communication;—' 
peopled  by  the  rudest,  and  the  most 
dii|toiBted,  and  disorganised,  and  dis- 
^ked  of  the  negro  tribes ;  and  who 
Mte^firora  the  poverty  of  their  lands»  and 


in 


and  more  wretched  onan  their  nelglt- 
bours  on  any  other  part  of  the  Western 
Coast ;  and  far,  very  ftf,  behind  the  Da* 
tions  more  inland,  situated  round  the 
Niger,  and  his  tributary  streams, 
knowledge,  wealth,  and 
From  these,  they  are  shut  iq»  by 
tural  barriers, — and,  oomparativ^y 
speaking,  have  and  can  have  no  com* 
munication  with  them.*  Through  such 
a  country,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  tha( 
no  articln,  more  especially  b|dky  «r« 
tides  of  African  produce,  can  ever 
find  their  way  to  the  Sienna  Leone 
Lagoon^  at  a  price  that  can  poasifa^ 
come  into  ppmpetition  with  any  uttkm 
dea  transported  from  the  more  int»* 
riiHT  countries,  to  European  settleinenjta 
on  the  ooaat,  by  means  of  the  Sfpqgil 
or  the  Niger,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
African  rivers.  Tnis  is  an  evil  wnich 
power  can  remedy— «  drawbadc 


no 

which  no  exertion  can' remove. 

Besides  these  things.  Sierra  Leone 
IB  most  improperly  placed  as  a  statioB 
for  suporessing  the  Slave  Trade.  In 
the  Bignu  of  Benin,  and  Biafira,  that 
trade  has  long  been,  and  is  at  preaenty 
chiefly  carried  on.  To  that  part  of 
die  coast,  from  the  interior,  the  great* 
est  number  of  slaves  are  brought  down, 
and  there  sold  to  Europeans.  It  is  off 
this  part  of  the  African  coast  that  oar 
oruisers  prindpally  capture  the  vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  ;  and  by  an  im* 


*  That  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  nrart  always  be  extremely  limited,  from  the  in. 
security  of  and  the  danger  attending  the  intesoonrM  with  the  interior,  the  foUowiqg 
extract  from  the  Gaxette  of  the  place  will  show  :<^ 

*  We  understand  that,  previous  to  His  ExeeUcBiT's  departure  for  the  Sherhre^  a 
most  serioos  complaint  was  made  to  him  against  Amorah,  the  Chief  of  Fouricaris. 
R  appeara  that  a  very  favge  caravan  of  gold-trsden  was  ceileeted  In  the  Fealaheoun* 
try ;  and  having  some  suspicion  that  there  was  danger  in  the  path,  they  sent  on  a 
sbmH  psrty  to  reconnoitre.  The  party  was  oommanded  by  «  brother  of  DnmsBee^ 
agiM^tnder  well  known  in  this  colony.  On  their  arrival  at  WsUi%  a  town  beloqg^ 
ing  to  Amurah,  and  not  far  from  Fouricaria,  an  attack  was  made  upon  them.  Dn« 
manee's  brother,  and  three  other  men,  were  seised ;  their  gold,  (six  hundred  doUaa 
worth,)  two  slaves,  anSl  all  their  cattle^  taken  away,  and  themselves  smt  to  Bio 
FCngas  for  slaves.  Put  of  the  gold  was  delivered  to  Amurah,  and  ths  cattle  havs 
•UK  SOLD  BY  SOME  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS  IN  THIS  COLONY.  The  maim  commM,  cf  amm^ 
SMTRSd  backf  and  hat  taken  a  duection  /or  mme  oHier  place.  We  should  coflunent 
on  such  an  outrageons  act  of  hostility,  were  we  not  well  assured  that  His  Ezeellency 
will  know  how  to  resent  it,  and  prevent  its  recurrence.** 

iSSenti  Leene  GaieUe,  Sahirdt^  24A  JPtfft.  ISK 

The  preceding  is  not  the  first  instance  where  stolen  peofebty  has  been  ssild  and 
purchased  in  Sierra  Leone  with  impunity.  When  General  Turner  arrived  in  the  oo- 
kiny^  he  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  dispatchesi  that  theft  was  so  common,  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  considered  a  crime !  and  as  soon  as  bis  back  is  tuxne^  weperedve  BSt- 
ters  retunung  to  their  Ipnner  state. 
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fhfim  cniiiers  are  compelled  to  send 
tfttf  ship  which  they  eo  eaplnre  to 
'  Skm  Leone  for  acyadicttkm.    The 
cotMeqaenoes  of  this  act  are  meet  d»- 
l^lorable  and  frightAil.     The  slare 
ahipe  being  built  to  sail  qiriclc,  so  as 
to  elvde  our  cniiaers,  are  small^  aiid» 
coQseqiientlj,     extremely     crowded. 
T^heir  pfovisions  and  water  are  gene* 
rail  J  calcolated  for  a  voyage  of  four  or 
aiz  weeks,  to  the  Brazils,  or  the  Ha- 
irannah,  or  French  Guiana ;  bat  iVom 
the  prerailing  winds  and  currents,  it 
always  takes  them  double  that  time, 
and  frequently  ten  and  twelve  weeks 
to  beat  up  to  the  Sierra  Leone  den  €fi 
death.    The  mortality  amongst  the 
slaves,  from  want  of  water  and  provi« 
■ions,  is  most  appatiing«  and  scarcely 
Credible— liro-Mtnif  of  the  number 
on  board  being  frequently  sivept  away 
•midst  horrors  unutterable,  wnile  the 
remainder,  landed  diseased  from  want 
and  pestilence,  are  soon  cut  off  in 
Bumb^s.    I  need  not  take  up  your 
time  to  quote  authorities  in  proof. 
The  African  Institution  Reports,  the 
irolumes  of  official  papers  annually 
had  before  Parliament,  and  almost 
every  periodiod  Journal  which  we 
lake  in  our  hands,  are  filled  with  de« 
aaila  of  the  lamentable  efibcts  of  rash 
md  enoneons  legislation  on  this  sub* 
Ject.  I  believe  I  may  safely  state,  that 
tins  act,  which  compels  the  transport 
toi  every  slave  captured  off  the  AM* 
ean  eoaat  to  Sierra  Leone,  has,  every 
year  since  it  has  passed,  occasioned 
more  horrible  misery  to  the  unhappy 
Africans,  tlum  all  the  death  and  loss 
wfaidi  occurred  during  a  whole  cen« 
tory  of  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
carried  on  the  Slave  Trade. 

To  remove  the  depot  for  the  captu- 
tad  and  liberated  Africans  to  a  more 
digible  spot,  is,  iheiefbre,  become  ab- 
aolately  necessary.  FaavANPO  Po 
k  the  pnq^  position  to  choose  for  this 
purpose.    It  IS  situated  within  a  few 

iMKira' sail  of  those  parts  of  the  coast    ^  „ 

from  whence  the  greatest  number  of    is  spoken,  read,  and  written  fluently. 


month  of  the  liter  BoDBii,  one  of  the 
neatest  oatkas  of  the  Klgrr,  aiid,;ia 
net,  a  kind  of  oe&tral  point,  commandfr 
ing  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  mouths 
of  all  the  great  rivers  frequented  for 
trade,  from  the  Rio  Lagos,  to  the  Rio 
de  Gaboon,  inclusive.    In  this  island^ 
the  anchorage,  on  the  north   sid^ 
move  especially,  is  excellent,  and  there 
European  ships  might  lie,  unloaci, 
and  take  in  their  cargoes,  collected  for 
them  by  small  vessels  oommunieatinff 
with  the  neighbouring'  coasts,  instead 
of  being  obliged,  as  at  present,  to  He 
in  the  creeks  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  for  sevml 
months,  while  collecting' their  cargoes 
under  the  slow  process  of  African  tnU 
ding,  and  there  all  the  while  surround- 
ed  with  swamps,  and  putrid  effluvia 
arising  from  these,  most  pernicious 
and  destructive  to  human  life.    Fer* 
nando  Po,  from  its  bold  coast,  and  ite 
fine  sandv  shoresi  is  comparatively 
healthy,  though  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  any  place  situated  so  near  the 
equator  as  it  is,  can  be  hee  from  dan- 
ger to  European  oonstitnlaoBa ;  but 
when  once  settled,  and  proper  build* 
ings  erected,  and  the  woods  arodnd 
cut,  and  the  lands  cultivated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found 
to  be  as  healthy  as  the  most  healthy 
of  our  West  India  colonies.    In  e^ery 
point  of  view,  and  under  every  eonai* 
aeration,  this  fine  island  is  unques* 
tionably  the  most  eligible  spot  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  to  aflbrd  the 
greatest  command  of  and  security  to 
trade,  and  the  readiest,  safest,  tod 
most  commanding  point  and  opoiing, 
frt>m  whidi  to  mSoeed  to  spread  know- 
ledge and  civuiaation  into  the  moat 
interesting  parts  of  Northern  Central 
Africa.    The  land  is  high,  and  the 
proud  peaks  on  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent to  the  east  frequently  covered 
widi  snow,  which  must  roideir  the 
climate  comparatively  cool;  and  on 
the  adjacent  coast,  in  the  territories  of 
DoxB  ErHRAiM,  the  Engtish  language 


negrees  are  exported,  and  the  pointa 
where  the  captures   are   more  fre- 

auently  made :  and  finrms,  therefore, 
tie  most  digibie  point  for  a  rendexvous 
ftr  our  cruisers,  and  a  depot  for  the 
negroea  so  daptured.  It  in^  moreover, 
equally  well  situated  asadepot  for  trade 
with  the  a^iacent  continent  of  Africa, 
bemg  withHi  thirty«six  miles  of  the 


by  many  of  tltte  natives.  Why,  then, 
with  these  things  before  us,  and  en- 
couraging US  at  every  step,  shonkl 
we  continue  to  aesde  amidst  {poverty, 
ignonmce,  disease,  and  deadi,  in  Sier- 
ra Leone  ;<— wasting  our  resources  and 
our  atrsngth,  and  leaviag  Africa  if* 
norant,  savage,  debased,  and  degra* 
ded? 
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In  eftty  fvopleftl  ooantryy  but  moie 
especially  in  tropical  ooantries  that  are 
really  uncivilized^   uncultivated,   or 
comparatively  uncultivated  and  un« 
cleared,  navigable  riven  are  the  only 
roads  by  which  the  conveyance  of  ar« 
tides  of  merchandize,  more  especially 
such  aa  are  bulky,  is  rendered  practi- 
cable. Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
these  as  the  great  assistants  in  intro- 
ducing  agriculture   and   commerce. 
Wherever  the  continents  are  found  the 
moat  extensive,  there  we  find  the  most 
magnificent    rivers  flowing  through 
them,  each  opening  up  a  communica- 
tion almost  from  side  to  side.    What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  and  whidi 
becomes  of  great  utility,  is,  that  these 
mighty  currents  flow  against  the  pre* 
▼auing  winds ;  thus  rendering  the  na- 
vigation of  them  easy,  whicn  would 
otherwise  have  been  extremely  tedious 
and  difficult.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
great  Maranon,  and  the  Oronoco  in 
South  America.  The  prevailing  trade 
vnnds  blow  right  up  their  streams. 
This  also  ia  the  case  with  the  Niger, 
and  in  a  more  particular  manner  du* 
ring  the  time  it  is  in  flood.    During  a 
period  of  ten  months  in  the  year,  but 
more  especialljr  from  May  till  Novem- 
ber, the  prevailing  wind  m  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra  is  from  the  south- 
west; and  which  blows  right  up  all 
the  outlets  of  the  Niger.  January  and 
February  are  the  months  during  which 
the  Harmattan   wind  blows,  a  dry 
wind  coming  from  the  north-east,  and 
from  the  great  desert  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.    It  bears  health  and 
strength  on  its  wings.    In  the  Congo, 
Tuckey  generally  found  the  breeze 
blowing  up  the  stream.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out,  at  length,  the  advanta- 
ges which  may  be  derived  from  this 
-wise  regulation  in  the  natural  world. 
The  meanest  capacity  may  compre- 
hend these. 

£very  kind  of  Colonial  produce  can 
be  cultivated  in  Africa.  The  rich  soil 
from  the  Rio  Volta  eastward,  in  all 
.the  Delta  of  Benin,  and  along  the 
■  Niger  northward,  ia  particularly 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  oofibe, 
sugar,  &c  &&  Cotton  of  a  quality 
remarkably  fine  may  here  be  had  in 
abundance.  Rice  and  Indian  com,  of 
^ualitiea  very  superior,  are  to  be  had 
in  great  quantities,  and  form  a  most 
important  and  valuable  branch  of 
commerce.  Dye-woods  and  dye^tuffs, 
o^ualities  veiy  superior,  are  very  plen- 


tifiil;someof  which  icaist  both  adds 

and  li^t.    The  importation  of  audi 
into  this  country  would  be  of  mudi 
consequence    to   our    manufactures. 
Teak  trees,  and  other  timber  particn* 
larly  adapted  to  ship-building,  and 
numerous  other  kinds  of  timber  pecn- 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  furniture  of  the  most  degant  kinds, 
are  everywhere  to  be  obtained,  and  in 
any  quantities.    In  the  interior,  the 
population  in  several  places  possess 
considerable  wealth.      Gold  dust  is 
particularly  abundant  and  fine  amidat 
the  Kong  mountains.    At  Tangarari^ 
on  the  Niger,  about  300  miles  from 
Sierra  Leone,  it  is  abundant,  and  the 
quality   peculiarly  fine    and    pure. 
Such  IS  tne  abundance  of  this  metal  in 
these  hilly  parts  of  Africa,  that  MuUr/ 
Moloch,  Sovereign  of  Morocco,  some 
time  about  the  year  1590,  brought,  in 
spoil  and  in  tribute,  from  the  nations  a- 
tuated  around  the  banks  of  the  middia 
Niger,  16,065  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  goldt 
worth  about  L.962,000  sterling.  Salt 
forms  a  valuable  and  most  extensive 
artide  of  commerce.  Spices,  of  varioiis 
kinda,  are  to  be  had  in  various  dis« 
tricts.     Gums,  and  medidnal  drugs 
and  plants,  are  very  abundant  in  moat 
of  these  countries.   Salt,  which  can  be 
purchased  in  Britain,  for  IDs.  or  I2b» 
per  ton,  sells  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
upper  Niger  so  high  as  to  bring  46.  and 
5s.  per  lb.    Ostrich  feathers,  predoos 
stones,  ivory,  &c.  &c  are  found  ia 
considerable  quantities  throu^iout  aD 
Northern  Central  Africa* 

What  the  amount  of  the  trade  ii^ 
which  is  carried  on  with  Centnd  Af- 
rica by  Europeans,  or  the  more  dvi- 
lized  Mahomedan  States,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  cannot  be  exact* 
ly  determined ;  but  from  various  data 
•we  may  approximate  it.    The  expntB 
from  Morocco  to  Sudan  are  about 
1,000,000  dollars  annually.   Fromdl 
the  other  Barbary  States,  firom  £gypt. 
Nubia,  Darfur,  &c  the  exports  are 
about  three  times  the  preceding  sum ; 
in  all  about  L.1,000,000  sterling.  The 
trade  from  Morocco  is  such,  that  a 
capital  of  5000  dollars  ia  in  two  years 
raised  to  20,000  dollars ;  and  aooording 
to  Burckhardt,  the  trade  from  Egypt 
yields  from  150  to  500  per  cent  profit. 
The  imports  into  these  countries  are 
equal  at  leaat  to  three  times  the  expcvts. 
Ajid  in  this  I  speak  only  of  bomafik 
merchandise,    besides  this,  a|  ksit 
T0,000  slaves  are  brought  from  Sudan 
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into  the  eoontriea mentioned,  annually. 
The  vidae  of  these  may  be  taken  at  half 
a  milium.  Emropean  nations  carry 
away  J  it  is  supposed,  an  equal,  if  not  a 
greater  number,  from  the  West  Coast, 
we  aggr^ate  value  of  which,  at  L.10 
each,  is  equal  to  L. 700,000.  Besides 
this,  these  Europeans  carry  away  a  yery 
considerable  quantity  of  valuable  ar« 
tides  of  African  produce  and  trade, 
equal,  we  may  suppose,  to  half  the  va- 
lue of  the  slaves ;  and  for  w^ich  they 
bring  manufactured  articles  to  pa;|r. 
Besides  these  branches  of  trade,  there  is 
the  whole  trade  which  Great  Britain 
at  present  carries  on,— -in  exports  and 
imports  about  half  a  million  annually, 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The 
French  and  Dutch  have  also  some 
trade  with  these  parts.  The  whole 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  may 
be  taken  at  about  L.6,000,000  per 
annum  ;  above  L.1,500,000  of  which 
is  in  slaves;  but  which  cut  o%  would, 
by  their  labour  in  Africa,  be  made  up 
in  value  derived  from  artides  of  ho- 
nourable trade. 

Such  is  the  present  amount  of  the 
trade  with  all  Northern  Central  A(ri« 
ca,  from  the  Equator  northwards  to 
^he  Desert.  How  much  it  may  be  in- 
creased, as  civilization  and  industry  in- 
creased and  spread  in  Africa,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
to  the  most  careless  observer,  that  the 
increase  would  be  very  great.  As  a 
▼ery  great  proportion  of  Uiis  trade,  or 
rather  a  moiety  of  it,  is  carried  on  by 
the  Barbaiy,  and  other  Arab  powers 
in  Africa,  across  the  formidable  de- 
serts, it  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  open 
up  a  water  conveyance  into  the  inte- 
rior recesses  of  the  country,  which  by 
means  of  the  Niger,  and  his  tributary 
streams,  I  believe  that  we  can  effect, 
then  the  whole  of  that  trade,  which  is 
at  present  carried  on  by  these  States, 
must  fall  into  our  hands.  The  expense 
of  carrying  goods,  many  of  these  also 
our  own,  across  the  Desert,  is  so 
enormous,  and  besides  so  exceedingly 
dangerous,  that  these  never  could  come 
in  competition  with  the  same  articles 
carried  into  the  interior  by  us  by  wa- 
ter. The  trade  across  the  Desert  would 
thei)fore  most  certainly  cease;  and 
the  cruel  Arab,  rendered  more  savage 
from  poverty  and  hunger,  would  for- 
sake his  burning  habitation,  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
plunder  to  be  obtained  there,  and  be- 
take himself  to  other  abodes, — abodes 
within  the  reaeh  of  law  and  authority^ 
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by  which  his  asperitr  would  be  gra- 
dually softened,  and  bis  pursuits  and 
his  temper  civilized.  Also  the  Bar- 
bary  nations,  cut  off  as  they  would 
then  be  from  obtaining  slaves  either 
by  trade  or  by  marauding  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Sudan,  as  at  pre- 
sent, would  be  compelled  to  apply 
themselves  to  industry  and  agricul- 
ture,—-the  first  step  to  their  improve- 
ment in  manners,  in  knowledge,  in 
good  government,  and  in  civilization. 

The  articles  chiefly  imported  into 
the  different  places  connected  with  ihe 
trade  of  interior  Africa  are  as  follows, 
viz  : — Into  the  eastern  parts  from  the 
Red  Sea,  into  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
westward  to  Kordoan  and  Darfur, 
they  import  cambrics,  baft,  (used 
as  currency)  India  goods,  such  as  Ben- 
gal silks,  China  silks,  nankeens,  cot- 
ton cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  refined  sugar, 
in  small  loaves  about  four  pounds 
each,  linen,  paper,  sheep  skins,  tar, 
looking-glasses,  silver  trinkets  for  fe- 
male ornaments,  soap,  files,  scissors, 
thimbles,  needles,  razors,  sword  blades, 
coral,  spices,  such  as  cloves,  mace, 
nutm^s,  cinnamon,  ginger,  black 
pepper,  India  and  Mokha  beads,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  articles.  From 
the  north  and  from  the  sea  coast  west, 
there  is  sold  and  carried  into  interior 
Africa,  viz :— manufactured  silks,  da* 
masks,  brocade,  velvet,  raw  silk, 
combs  of  box  and  ivory,  gold  thread, 
paper,  cochineal,  (from  France  and 
Italy,  &c)  red  woollen  caps,  baize, 
checks,  linens,  light  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  blue  Unens,  long  cloths,  super- 
fine and  plain  brilliant  cloths,  and 
mixtures  and  cassimeres,  Turkey  car- 
pets, glazed  cottons,  printed  cottons, 
calicoes,  cotton  netthig,  veils,  printed 
and  calico,  handkercniefs,  muslin 
dresses  and  scarfs,  cotton  stockings, 
dimities,  creas,  rowans,  Britannias, 
and  Irish  linens,  platillas,  tissues, 
muslins,  (mulls)  gum-benzoin,  tar- 
tar, cassia,  vitriol,  brimstone,  alum, 
copper,  brass,  iron  nails,  copper  nails, 
brass  nails,  dagger-blades,  knives, 
fire-arms,  powder  and  shot,  all  kinds 
of  hardware  for  common  use,  trinkets, 
beads,  glass  ware,  salt,  iron,  tobacco, 
lead,  cocoa,  coffee,  sandals,  cushions, 
sileedas,  also  India  cotton,  and  linen 
goods,  brandy,  rum,  and  various  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

From  Eastern  Soudan  the  exports 
are,  viz. — Slaves,  sold-dust,  gum-ara- 
bic, gum-liban  (a  kind  of  ineense 
much  esteemed),  leather  whips,  rhi« 
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uoceros'  horns,  very  valuable,  ostrich 
feathers,  very  fine ;  ebony,  ivory,  musk, 
Stc,  To  Morocco  and  other  Barbary 
states,  are  exported,  viz. — Slaves,  gold 
dust^  gold  bars,  gold  trinkets,  B'kore, 
a  kind  of  frankincense  greatly  esteem- 
ed by  JMahommedans,  gitwt  serawise, 
(grains  of  Paradise,)  ivory,  amber,  os- 
trich feathers,  gnm-arabic,  or  gum- 
sudan,  gum-copal,  assafoetida,  dyed 
skins,  tiger  skins,  leopard  skins,  sen- 
na>  manna,  indigo,  equal  to  that  of 
Guatimala,  hemp,  &c.  From  the 
south  and  from  the  west  coasts  are 
exported,  viz. — Elephants'  teeth,  gold 
dust,,  wax,  honey,  palm  oil,  rice,  In- 
dian corn,  cotton,  indigo,  amber,  box- 
wood, camwood,  ebony,  sandal- wood, 
hides,  a  great  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  drugs,  dyewoods  and  dye- 
stuffs  of  very  superior  qualities,  and  a 
great  variety  of  timber  fit  for  ship- 
building, and  other  articles. 

In  the  interior,  a  great  trade  is  car- 
ried on  from  place  to  place,  in  exchan- 
ging various  native  commodities,  such 
as  shea-butter,  produced  from  the  shea 
tree ;  garoo  nuts,  a  fruit  eagerlv  sought 
after  by  all  the  nations  south  of  the 
Niger.  Provisions  also  form  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  trade.  There,  no 
doubt,  other  branches  exist,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  and  many  more 
would  be  produced,  were  industry  and 
security  extended  and  put  in  activity 
over  tbiese  extensive  districts  of  Africa. 
Teak  wood,  which  is  an  excellent  tim- 
ber for  ship- building,  can  be  had  in 
great  abundance  for  exportation  ;  and 
amongst  the  articles  of  i^nport,  gun- 
powder, shot,  flints,  and  fire-arras, 
are  in  great  demand  in  every  part  of 
Africa. 

Both  the  cotton  and  the  linen  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country  are  particu- 
larly coveted  and  sought  after  in  Afri- 
ca. Showy  prints  and  Bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs are  particularly  sought  al^er 


by  the  neffto  females ;  and  when  they 
perceive  that  fine  articles  of  dress  are 
within  their  power,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  but  that  these  will  also  be 
eagerly  coveted.  The  fine  cloths 
would  also,  in  course  of  time,  find  a 
market  in  ^e  interior,  and  the  coarser 
would  be  in  demand  in  the  cold  moun- 
tainous distHcts.  Upon  the  authority 
of  Mr  Jackson,  and  others,  I  adduce 
the  pilces  of  the  following  articles  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  show  the  value 
which  European  articles  bear  [in  it 
Others  not  named,  bear  a  proportion- 
ate value.  100  lbs.  of  refined  sugar, 
bring  at  Timbuctoo  100  Mexican 
dollars,  worth  48.  6d.  each,  or  L.23, 
10s.  SterUng.  A  piece  of  Irish  linen, 
25  yards  of  ordinary  quality,  Imngs 
75  aollars,  or  L.16,  i7s.  6d.  A  piece 
of  Flemish  Platillas  brings  20  maseent 
of  gold,  or  50  dollars,  L.ll,  5s.  Os- 
tricn  feathers,  which  cost  in  the  inte- 
rior about  L.7  per  lb.,  sell  in  Cairo  at 
280  piastres,  or  L.70  Sterling  per  lb. 
In  order,  however^  to  understand  the 
subject  better,  I  shall  state  Uie  value 
of  the  above  articles,  as  these  were 
rated  in  the  trade  lately  carried  oa 
from  Morocco  and  other  places  across, 
the  Great  Desert*  and  the  value  thes^ 
would  bear,  if  carried  direct  from  Great 
Britain  by  a  water  conveyance,  and 
gold  dust  or  African  produce  brought 
back  in  exchange,  and  by  a  simuar 
conveyance ;  and  I  state  these  things 
merely  as  data,  to  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  advantages  which  may' be  de- 
rived from  such  a  trade,  whenever  such 
communications  are  laid  open.  As  the 
imports  and  exports  became  abundant, 
the  value  would  necessarily  decline 
both  in  the  European  and  in  the  Afri- 
can market.  Still  a  wide  and  a  rich 
field  would  remain,  as  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten that  as  civilization  spreads,  the 
wants  of  the  Africans  would  increase. 


Impobts  at  Timbuctoo. 
100  lbs.  refined  sugar,  cost  in  Britain, 
Duty  in  Morocco  10  per  cent. 
Freight  to  Mogadore, 
Carriage  and  duties  across  the  Desert, 

Costs  at  Timbuctoo, 
Sells  there  for  100  Mexican  dollars,  at  4s.  6d.  each. 

Profit  by  this  conveyance. 

If  carried  by  water,  charges  would  be  30s.  less. 

Profit,  if  carried  from  Britain  direct^  or  300  per  cent. 
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Linen. 

A  piece  of  Irish  Linen,  worth  at  Timbuctoo,       -        .  L.  16  16    6 

Fnme  cost  in,  and  charges  from,  Britain,  3  10    6 


Profit,  or  near  400  per  cent,  .                       L.  13  7  0 

Platillas. 

A  piece  is  worth  at  Timbuctoo,                   .  .                L.ll  5  0 

Cost  in,  and  charges  from  Britain,  about  .                               9  0  0 

Profit,  or  nearly  450  per  cent,  L.9    &    0 

Exports  from  Timbuctoo, 
Gum  Sudan,  or  Gum  Arabic. 

SOO  camel  loads,  at  250  lbs.  neat,  cost  4  Mexican  dollars  each 

load,  ......  800  dollars. 

Camel  hire  to  Akka,  in  Barbary,  at  18  dollars  each,  3,600 

Statta,  or  convoy  duty,  to  Chiefs,  ...  300 

Camel  hire  from  Akka  to  Santa  Cruz,  at  three  dollars,  600 

Suppose  freight  and  charges  to  Britain,        .  .  600 

Total,         5900  dollars. 
Value  brought  across  the  Desert,  .  .  L.I 337  10    o' 

Gum  Sudan,  or  Gum  Arabic,  costs  in  Britain,  (the  finest  qua- 
lity,) L.  10  per  cwt.  including  a  duty  of  ISs. 
200  Camel  loads  is  22^  tons,  at  L.900,  is  .  .  L.4i66  13     4 

Deduct. 
Duty,  ...  L.268     0     0 

First  cost,  &c.  landed  in  Britain,  .  1327  10    0 

1595  10     0 


Profit,  or  about  210  per  cent,                                                        L.287 1     3  4 

If  Gum  Sen^al,  it  would  stand  thus  : — 

22}  tons  at  L.I 00  per  ton,  (neat)                                                  L.2233     6  8 

Deduct  first  cost,                                                .               .                1327  10  0 

Profit  or  nearly  70  per  cent,            ....           L.9b5  16  8 

In  the  preceding  statement,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  profit  of  the  merchant 
at  Santa  Cruz,  or  Mogadore,  but  the  whole  is  stated  as  if  the  article  were 
brought  to  Great  Britain  by  the  route  of  the  Desert.     If  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Niger  it  would  stand  thus,  viz.— 
Neat  proceeds  200  camel  loads,  or  22}  tons,  at  the  price  of  Gum 

Arabic,            ......             L.4,198   13  4 

Deduct. 
First  cost  at  Timbuctoo,  800  dollars,  i  L.  180     0    0 

Freight  22}  tons,  at  L.IO,        .         .  .  .  22 }     6     8 

Insurance  at  5  per  cent,  .  20    o  '  0 

Allow  for  commission,  .  .  «         20    o     o 

41^3     6  8 

Leaving  the  enormous  profit  of               ...            L.3755    6  8 

If  Gum  Senegal,  neat  proceeds,              .                        .               2233    6  8 

Deduct  cost,  and  charges,             .            .            .            .                  413    6  8 

Leaving  profit  400  per  cent,             •                                            L.  1790    0  0 

Clear  profit  at  medmm  between  both,              .                           L.2772  13  i 

Trade  by  Barter  at  Timbictoo. 

800  Pieces  Flemish  platillas  cost  in  Britain,                                L.1200    0  0 

400  Pieces  Irish  linen  ordinary  quality,                .             .               I*i00    0  0 

Say  freight  and  charges  to  Timbuctoo  by  Nij^er,                                600     0  0 

Cost,  landt-xl  at  Timbuctoo,            .               .                .             L.3000    o  0 
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In  the  tnde  tcrosB  the  Desert^  these  articles  in  quantity  and  quality  aa  above^ 
have  been  exdianged  for^  viz. — 
MO  Skins  Wangara  gold  dust>  each  containing  four  ounces,  isSOOO  ounces;, 

at  75s«  •  •  •  •  •  % 

100  Wangara  gold  bsrs,  each  SO  ounces,  at  758. 
50  Camel  loads  Gum  Sudan,  medium  value. 


Deduct. 


Cost  articles  exchanged. 

Freight  and  charges  gold  to  Britain, 


L.3000    0 
1500    0 


L..7600  0  0 

7500  0  0 

700  0  0 

14.15,700  0  0 

0 
0 


4500    0    0 


Profit,  or  370  per  cent.  .  .  1..1 1,200    0    0 

But  if  the  aboye  articles  wer^  sold  for  gold  or  specie,  and  then  native  pro- 
duce purchased,  the  profit  on  a  voyage  would  be  much  greater,  because  there 
woula  be  a  profit  both  on  the  export  and  the  import  in  an  equal  ratio.  The 
only  difficulty  to  calculate  this,  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  value  of  gold  at 
Timbuctoo.  This  is  uncertain ;  but  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  at  Fezzan,  name« 
ly,  L.S  per  English  ounce,  we  cannot  err  far.  Then  400  pieces  Irish  linen, 
and  800  pieces  platillas,  would  bring  at  Timbuctoo  L.12j050,  or  53^550  dol« 
lars.  This  sum  would  purchase  13,387  camel  loads,  or  1494  tons  Gum  Sudan, 
which  would  produce  in  Britain,— 

Less  duties,  .....  L.280,97e    0    0 

Deduct  freight  and  charges,  ....  29,686    0    0 


Profit,  Gum  Arabic,  900  per  cent. 

If  Gum  Senegal,  would  bring 
Deduct  firei^  and  charges. 


L.251,286    0    0 

149,400     0    0 
29,686     •    0 


Profit,  Gum  Senegal,  or  100  per  cent,  .  L.119,714    0    0 

Exclusive  of  400  per  cent  profit  on  the  outward-bound  cargoes. 

Ivohy. 
Costs  at  Houssa  1^  per  lb.  or  per  cwt.  L.0  14    0 

Freight  and  charge  to  Britain,  0  13    0 


Cost  by  water  conveyance, 
Sdls  in  Britain  for         .        . 

Profit  by  this  mode, 

A  settlement  formed  at  Fernando 
Po,  and  a  communication  such  as  I  con- 
template opened  up  with  the  adjacent 
,  coasts  of  the  continent,  a  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  trade  might  be  car- 
ried on  betwixt  these  and  our  West 
India  colonies,  mutually  beneficial  to 
each^  and,  through  both,  to  this  coun- 
try. The  countries  from  the  Rio  Volta 
to  the  old  Calabar  river  abound  in  pro- 
visions, (Indian  corn,  rice,  &c,)  beside 
live  stock  of  all  descriptions,  and  horses. 
For  such  supplies,  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  our  West  India  colonies,  these 
colonies  at  present  pay  the  United 
States  annuallv  above  naif  a  million  of 
our  money.  These  supplies,  I  am  con- 
vinced, firom  very  particular  inquiries, 
.could  all  be  procured,  and  of  the  finest 


L.I     7    0 

21     0    0 

L..19  13    0 

qualities  and  kinds,  from  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  a  rate  cheap- 
^,  above  one-half  cheaper,  than  the 
cost  of  the  supplies  which  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  return,  these 
districts  of  Africa  would  take  the  ram, 
cofiee,  sugar,  &c.,  from  our  colonies ; 
which  articles  are  at  present  chiefly 
carried  to  them  b^the  foreign  slave 
ships.  Surely  this  is  an  object  for  this 
country  to  look  after,  and  to  attain. 
It  would  be  another  and  a  powerful 
spur  given  to  the  march  of  African  ci- 
vilization. 

Moreover*  a  considerable  and  an  in- 
creasing trade  might  be  opened  up  whh 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from  whence 
the  Northern  African  settlement  would 
receive  wines  and  India  goods,  and 
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take  back  artidet  of  colonial  produce, 
which  might  be  raised  in  the  tropical 
pATta  of  Africa. 

To  benefit  Africa,  and  to  make 
Africa  beneficial  to  Europe,  we  must 
aacertain  and  consider  the  evils  which 
ahe  sufiers,  and  the  wrongs  which  she 
inflicts  on  herself.  In  every  part  of 
Africa,  her  population,  whether  Moors, 
Arabs,  negroes,  or  the  mixed  race 
descended  from  these,  is  divided  into 
innumerable  petty  states,  which  are 
engaged  in  constant  quarrels  and  war- 
fare with  each  other.  Wherever  we 
find  mwe  powerful  states  in  Africa, 
there  the  ignorant  sovereign  rules  over 
bia  trembling  subjects  by  the  terrors 
of  superstition  and  the  sword.  Life, 
liberty,  and  property,  are  consequent- 
ly everywhere  most  insecure.  Peiv 
Bonal  slavery  exists  universally;  and 
the  slave-trade  is  prevalent  every- 
where, more  especially  in  the  more 
extensive  kingdoms  in  the  interior. 
Still  the  nations  in  Northern  Central 
Africa  are  not  savages.  They  are 
barbarians,  and  some  less  rude  than 
others.  In  many  places,  we  find  them 
collected  into  cities,  cultivating  the 
land,  and  carrying  on  commerce, 
ivhidi,  thojigh  rude  when  compared 
to  the  agricultmre  and  the  commerce 
of  civilized  nations,  serves  clearly  to 
distinguish  their  condition  from  the 
savage  state.  In  these  parts,  the  se- 
vere yoke  and  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
Arab  have  done  some  good.  Wher- 
ever their  power  and  their  influence 
extended,  cannibalism  and  human  sa- 
crifices, the  latter  so  prevalent  on  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it,  were  abohshed; 
and  were  it  not  that  the  power  of  the 
Arabs  is  so  much  decayed  in  its  na- 
tive seats,  and  in  more  powerful  coun- 
tries, the  population  of  Africa  to  the 
Gold  Coast  had  at  this  day  acknow- 
ledged Mecca  as  their  temple,  and 
Miuiommed  as  the  prophet  of  Grod. 
But  that  power  is  decayed — is  decay- 
ing fast,  to  appear  no  more ;  and  as  it 
declines  in  Africa,  that  country  re- 
turns to  its  primitive  savage  state. 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  and 
the  states  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  even  if  these  can 
be  excepted,  Africa,  throughout  her 
utmost  borders,  is  inhabited  by  and 
peopled  with  the  most  indolent,  the 
most  ignorant,  the  most  superstitious, 
and  the  most  debased  population,  that 
is  to  be  fouud  on  the  face  of  the  earth'. 


They  were  not  rendered  so  by  Euro* 
peans,  as  is  generally,  but  erroneous- 
ly, supposed  and  beUeved.  This  is  a 
fatal  error,  and  one  whi^ch  leads  us 
astray  from  the  right  path  to  do  good 
to  Africa,  and  to  find  out  the  real 
cause  of  her  misfortunes.  The  popu- 
lation of  Africa  were  such  as  we  now 
behold  them,  when  Europeans  first 
passed  the  boundaries  of  the  Great 
Zahaara  southward.  On  the  eastern 
shores,  the  first  discoverers  found  some 
remains  of  civilization  in  the  Arab 
colonies  established  in  that  quarter, 
but  now  almost  extinct.  The  n^roes, 
however,  are  most  unquestionably  the 
most  debased  and  rude  of  all  the  po- 
pulation of  Africa ;  but  amongst  them 
there  are  considerable  shades  of  dif- 
ference. From  the  confines  of  the 
Desert  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  IB^  and  lO** 
North  Lat.,  the  negro  population  is 
found  much  superior  both  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  intellectual  facul- 
ties, by  the  mixture  of  Arabian  blood. 
From  the  ^^enegal  to  the  Rio  Nunes, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  copper-coloured,  the  descend- 
ants, perhaps,  of  the  nations  which 
inhabited  Africa  to  the  northward  of 
Mount  Atlas,  when  these  were  driven 
to  the  southward  by  the  Roman  and 
by  the  Saracen  arms.  The  Mandin- 
goes  are  a  superior  race  of  people,  re- 
sembling the  natives  of  Nubia  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjoining.  In 
all  the  Northern  Central  parts,  the 
inhabitants  may  be  considered  as  half 
Arabs,  though  black.  Some  of  the 
Se^fuds,  or  lineal  descendants  of  Ma- 
hommed,  are  found  quite  black,  about 
Sackatoo,  and  other  interior  countries, 
from  continued  connexion  and  inter- 
marriages with  the  black  population. 
Southward  of  the  parallel  of  lOO  N. 
Lat.  and  from  the  Rio  Nunez  east- 
ward to  Benin,  and  southward  through 
the  greater  portion  of  Southern  AfrL* 
ca,  is  the  country  and  the  climate  of 
the  real  negro.  There  he  is  found  in 
his  native  state,  altogether  unimpro- 
ved by  any  intermixture  of  blood,  or 
intercourse  with  civilized  nations ;  the 
unsettled  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
who  have  long  frequented  these  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves, 
not  tending  to  leave  any  permanent  or 
extensive  marks  of  civilization  behind 
them.  Accordingly,  in  features,  form, 
and  mind,  we  in  these  quarters  find 
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the  negro  nwst  debased  and  barbar- 
ous.* To  these  quarters  the  Arab 
power^  influence,  or  example  never 
reached  with  any  reclaiming  effect. 

The  blacks  brought  from  the  inte- 
rior, from  the  causes  which  1  have 
mentioned,  are  a  very  different  and  a 
superior  race  of  men  to  those  who  are 
found  on  the  sea- coast,  from  the 
Gambia  to  the  Rio  de  Formosa,  and 
about  the  rivers  Malemba,  Gaboon, 
and  Uie  Zaire,  or  countries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Southern  Africa.  These 
facts  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  European  power  who  wishes  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Africa,  that 
may  be  lasting.  On  the  remains  of 
Mahommedan  civilization,  a  better 
state  of  society  may  be  organized.  We 
ought  to  have  sought  a  communica- 
tion and  connexion  with  these  parts ; 
but  instead  of  this,  we  have  pitched 
our  tents  amidst  the  most  disorgani- 
zed, feeble,  and  ignorant  and  debased 
portion  of  all  the  population  of  Afri- 
ca. 

Three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  Africa  are  slaves — slaves  to  slaves 
in  Africa.  Were  the  European  Slave 
Trade  abolished,  this  would  scarcely 
dry  up  one  tear  of  the  niyriads  that 
flow  to  swell  the  tide  of  African  mi- 
sery. It  is  by  African  hands  and  A- 
frican  exertions,  chiefly,  that  this  mi- 
sery can  be  mitigated  and  removed. 
It  IS  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of    closed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  ca- 


Abyssinia,  and  across  the  Red  Sea  in- 
to Arabia  and  other  countries,  from 
60,000  to  70,000  slaves  are  annudly 
carried  from  Sudan ;  and  the  miseries 
which  the  slaves  endure,  marching 
across  the  great  desert,  sink  the  mid- 
dle passage,  of  the  European  Slave 
Trade  into  insignificance.  The  un- 
buried  bones  of  whole  caravans,  which 
strew  these  frightful  deserts,  and 
which  meet  the  traveller  at  every  foot- 
step, remain  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
fact,  beyond  all  contradiction. 

But  granting  that  all  the  foreign 
Slave  Trade  in  every  quarter  was  abo- 
lished, would  that  terminate  a  Slave 
Trade  in  Africa?  No: — ^The  trade 
from  state  to  state,  in  the  interior, 
would  still  remain,  and  be  increased. 
And  allowing  that  the  foreign  Slave 
Trade  was  everywhere  suppressed, 
would  that  advance  us  in  the  road  of 
African  civilization  ?  No,  oertainlv, 
not  a  foot.  Africa  would  still  remain 
barbarous  and  uncivilized.  We  have 
considered  the  opinion  on  this  point  gi- 
ven by  Grovemor  Ludlam,  formed  from 
his  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Western  Coasts ;  and  next,  let  us 
consider  the  opinion  expressed  by  that 
eminent  and  intelligent  traveller, 
Burkhardt,  upon  the  same  subject, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Africa.  At  page  344,  he 
says,  "  were  all  the  outlets  to  Sudan 


means,  an  aggravation  of  the  disorder, 
to  keep  lopping  off  the  smaller  branch- 
es of  a  malignant,  but  a  vigorous  and 
a  reproductive  plants  while  the  stem 
and  root  remain  uninjured,  carefully 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  be- 
yond our  reach.  Half  the  sums  which 
we  have  expended  in  this  manner, 
without  doing  any  good,  would  long 
ere  this  time  have  planted  us  firmly 
in  Africa,  and  paved  the  way  to  root 
out  slavery  for  ever. 

Even  if  the  European  Slave  Trade 
on  the  western  coasts  were  entirely 
suppressed,  would  that  terminate  a 
foreign  Slave  Trade  in  Africa  ?  No. 
Into  Morocco,  into  the  fiarbary  States 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, into  Egypt,  into  Nubia,  into 


ravans  which  carry  on  the  trafiic  with 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  prevent- 
ed from  procuring  further  suppHes, 

STILL  SLAVERY  WOULD  UNIVERSALLY 

PREVAIL  IN  Sudan  itself  ;  for  as 
long  as  these  countries  are  possessed 
by  Mussulmans,  whose  religion  indu- 
ces them  to  make  war  upon  the  ido- 
latrous negroes,  whose  domestic  wants 
require  a  constant  supply  of  servants 
and  shepherds,  and  wno,  considering 
slaves  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
lieu  of  money,  are  as  eager  to  obtaio 
them  as  other  nations  would  be  to  ex- 
plore their  African  inine&— slavery 
must  continue  to  exist  in  the  heart  of 
Africa;  wtr  can  it  cetise,  till  the  ne- 
groes shall  Ix'come  possessed  of  the 
means  of  repelling  the  attacks,  and  re- 


"  •*  The  country  on  the  nortli  and  north-east  of  Sierra  Leone,  i«  inhabited  hy  tlie 
Mandingoes  and  Foulahs,  who  are  already  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  that  it  will, 
according  to  all  appearance,  require  some  centuries,  and  all  our  exertions,  to  place 
the  ravage  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Mt/Mraxf  quarter  on  the  present  level  with  the 
Mandingoes."     Report  of  Afrxcan  Commissioners, 
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sifiting  the  oppression  of  their  Mussul- 
man neighbours.  It  iS  not  faom  fo- 
reign NATIONS  THAT  THE  BLACKS 
CAN      OBTAIN     DELIVERANCE  ; this 

great  work  must  be  effected  by  them- 
selves^ and  can  be  the  result  only  of 
successful  resistance.  The  European 
governments^  who  have  settlements 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  may  contri- 
bute to  it  by  commerce,  and  by  the 
introduction  among  the  negroes  of  arts 
and  industry,  which  must  ultimately 
lead  them  to  a  superiority  over  the 
Mussulmans  in  war.  Europe,  there- 
fore, WILL   HAVE  DONE  LITTLE  FOR 

THE  BLACKS,  if  the  aboUtiou  of  the 
Atlantic  Slave  Trade,  which  is  tri- 
fling when  compared  with  the  slavery 
of  the  interior,  is  not  followed  up 
by  some  wise  and  grand  plan,  tending 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Continent." 

These  are  important  and  incontro- 
vertible truths.  Such  as  we  have  con- 
sidered it,  is  the  state  of  Africa.  We 
mus't  look  at  it  as  it  is  in  all  its  hi- 
deous features,  and  in  all  its  naked  de- 
formity, if  we  really  wish  to  find  out 
the  path  and  the  measures  which  can 
lead  us  and  enable  us  to  relieve  and 
to  enlighten  Africa.  We  may  declaim 
for  ages  against  the  enormity  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  the  evils  of  personal 
slavery.  What  good  does  that  do  ? — 
Does  it  carry  us  forward  in  the  work 
of  African  civilization?  No!  It  blinds 
our  eyes,  and  misleads  our  understand- 
ings, and  retards,  nay,  altogether  pre- 
vents the  furtherance  of  the  important 
work.  The  Slave  Trade  and  slavery 
stand  before  us.  There  they  are  root- 
ed deep  in  Africa.  The  question  is, 
how  are  we  to  remove  them  ?  Are  we 
prepared,  by  military  force  and  mili- 
tary conquest,  to  overawe  and  subdue 
Afirica^Kjrush  the  Slave  Trade,  inter- 
nal and  external,  and  to  root  out,  by 
the  same  means,  personal  slavery  in 
Africa  ?  No  rational  person  can  say  we 
are,  or  even  if  we  were  so  prepared, 
that  the  means  would  be  justifiable, 
or  the  consequences  less  destructive 
and  revolting,  than  the  evils  we  at- 
tempted to  root  out.  A  different,  a  bet- 
ter and  a  more  effectual  course  must 
be  adopted.  Persuasion  and  interest 
must  supply  the  place  of  force,  and  by 
these  means  we  may  gradually  gain 
our  object,  without  injury  or  injustice 
to  any — with  advantage  to  all. 

We  must  not  grasp  at  too  much  at 
the  outset.    While  we  strive  to  re- 
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claim  the  power  of  the  native  Princes 
and  chiefs,  we  must  not  destroy  tlieir 
authority.  We  must  get  that  autho- 
rity to  carry  our  views  into  effect. 
They  can  accomplish  the  object  better 
and  speedier  than  we  can,  if  we  only 
point  out  the  path,  and  get  them  in- 
structed in  it.  They  are  all  traders 
— all  merchants— eager  to  obtain  a  re- 
venue, to  amass  w^th,  and  to  ob- 
tain luxuries.  Show  them  that  com- 
merce will  do  this, — that  the  produce 
of  the  soil  will  bring  them  greater  . 
wealth  than  tlie  sale  of  the  hands  which 
could  be  made  to  cultivate  it :  Show 
them  this,  and  the  work  is  done.  But 
we  never  will  accomplish  this,  if  we 
begin  to  interfere  with  their  internal 
governments  and  regulations,  and  con- 
sign them  at  the  outset  of  our  career, 
to  great  change,  or  total  overthrow. 
The  African  prince  has  no  free  labour- 
ers, and  he  will  not  labour  himself, — 
he  has  no  other  way  to  obtain  a  reve- 
nue, the  conveniences  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  by  the  labour  of  slaves ;  and 
to  advise  or  command  him  to  let  them 
go  free,  or  to  threaten  to  take  tbeni 
from  him  by  force,  would  lead  him  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing  which 
we  might  counsel  or  advise  for  his  in- 
terest. In  short,  before  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  anything  of  this  kind,  we  must  ^ 
find  out  labour  for  the  emancipated^ 
slave,  to  procure  his  subsistence ;  and 
free  labourers  who  will  labour  in  order 
to  enable  the  chiefs  and  the  princes  in 
Africa  to  keep  up  their  rank  and  their 
independence.  If  we  teach  a  different 
doctrine  we  unite  the  whole  against  us, 
and  shut  up  every  entrance  into  Africa, 
which  we  might  otherwise  readily  ob- 
tain, and  which  entrance,  when  ob« 
tained,  by  rational  and  prudent  mea« 
sures,  would  bestow  upon  us  the  pow« 
er  to  move  the  machinery  which  could 
do,  and  would  do,  so  much  good  in 
and  to  Africa. 

Our  conduct  and  our  proceedings  in 
Africa,  however,  have  nitherto  been 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  course 
just  pointed  out,  and  the  result  has 
been,  and  is,  expenditure  as  incredible 
as  it  is  reprehensible,  and  failure  the 
most  complete  in  the  object  had  in 
view.  While  we  continue  the  same 
system,  and  follow  the  same  counsels, 
and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  same  interests  which  have  hitherto 
swayed  and  directed  us  in  our  AMcan 
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punoits,  the  same  results— di  so  a  ac& 
AND  DEFEAT— must  oontuiue  to  be 
our  lot. 

It  is  stated,  it  is  believed^  it  is  acted 
upon  in  this  country  as  correct  doc- 
trine^ that  the  African  is  a  mere  child^ 
ready  to  receive  any  impression — "  a 
sheet  of  dean  paper/'  as  I  have  heard 
it  expressed,  on  which  may  be  written 
whatever  the  writer  pleases  to  place 
upon  it.  Dreadful  aelusion !  Fatal 
error !  The  mind  of  the  African  is 
not  a  blank — it  is  not  a  book  unoccu- 
pied— it  is  already  pre-occupied  and 
filled  most  closely  with  every  perni- 
cious principle, — so  closely  and  so  com- 
pletely, that  scarcely  a  point  remains 
frde,  into  which  we  can  find  room  to 
introduce  corrective  instruction,  or 
principles  that  restrain  and  subdue  the 
passions  of  the  corrupted  human  souL 
Intercourse  with  them,  if  it  has  not 
already  taught,  will  most  assuredly 
teach  us  these  truths,  and  in  our  e^• 
forts  to  reclaim,  to  reform,  and  to  en- 
lighten them,  we  will  as  certainly  find 
out,  that  the  fixed  inveterate  passions 
and  prejudices  of  all  the  grown  up, 
will  go  far  to  neutralize  all  our  efforts, 
precepts,  and  example,  amongst  the 
generation  that  is  growing  up.  For 
many — many  years  to  come,*tne  tares 
in  that  country,  even  where  they  do 
not  choke  altogether,  will  be  more 
abundant  than  the  wheat  They  de- 
ceive you,  and  they  mislead  vou  most 
shamefully  and  most  cruelly,  who 
teach  you,  and  attempt  to  persuade 
you,  into  a  different  point  of  oelief. 

Still  these  things  ought  not  todis- 
courage  nor  prevent  us  from  going 
about  the  work.  Quite  the  reverse. 
But  the  knowledge  of  them  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  us  from  fainting  un- 
der disappointtnent,  and  to  guide  us 
safely  on  our  way.  Most  certainly, 
while  Sierra  Leone  remains  our  A£ri- 


ion  of  Africa.  ZM^J, 
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can  head-quarten»  we  never  ahall  ad* 
vanoe  an  inch  on  oar  way. 

Wherever  we  may  in  fatuxe  pitdi 
OUT  African  head-quarters,  we  must 
in  it  have  a  power  uid  a  force  estft* 
blished,  that  will  give  us  an  attitude 
that  will  ooramana  respect  and  obe- 
dience.   Without  these,  we  can  have 
little  hope  of  ever  doing  much  good 
in  Africa.    But  though  we  have  such 
a  force  and  such  a  power,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  shaU  have  occaaioA 
(quite  the  reverse)  to  use  or  to  exer* 
dse  them.    Planted  in  Africa  in  die 
manner  here  pointed  out,  we  have 
onlv  "  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mer« 
cy, '  and  to  spread  the  truths  and  die 
principles  of  Christianity  into  that 
continent,  in  the  manner  that  the 
first  founders  of  Christianity  spread 
these  in  the  ancient  world,  namely, 
by  directing  them  against  die  ahmset 
>qf  power,  and  not  against  the  powers 
that  are  established — ^the  refbrmat&ni 
of  individuals  before  the  reformatiaii 
of  governments.   We  have  only  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  do  good,  and  to  en- 
sure success.    As  Christianity  enters 
genuine  liberty  will  follow  in  her 
train,  without  convulsions,  massacres, 
or  bloodshed ;  and  thou^  I  may  be 
branded  by  bigots,  fanatics,  and  in- 
considerate vindictive  individusis,  as 
an  advocate  for  slavery,  for  statii^ 
what  I  am  about  to  state,  still  I  must 
declare  mv  opinion,  taking  into  consi- 
deration tne  real  state  of  Africa,  and 
her  demoralized,  and  debased,  toA 
uninstmcted  population,  that  the  r»- 
diest  and  the  safest  wav  to  raise  them 
and  Africa  to  a  state  or  rational  free* 
dom  and  continuous  industry,  so  as  to 
become  a  civilized,  an  enlightened, and 
a  powerful  people,  is  through  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  servitude — coeraon^ 
*— give  it  what  name  you  will, — for  a 
penod  shorter  or  longer,  as  circum- 


*  Ttie  Sierre  I^^one  Company  thought  bo»  and  had  such  a  coercne  jystem  in  view, 
as  the  following  document  will  show  :— 

*<  Tbe  agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  having  been  charged  with  entertain- 
ing views  of  this  description,  Governor  Tkampttm  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Grant's  AocoobC 
of  some  Recent  Transactions  in  Siena  Leone,  p.  85  to  106.  The  following  is  aa 
extract  from  the  decision  of  tbe  Court 

**  After  reconsidering  tbe  evidence  produced  before  this  Court,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  there  appears  to  this  Court  to  have  existed  a  p]an»  digested, 
connected,  premeditated,  organised,  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  tbe  general  Slave 
Trade  of  Africa  and  tbe  West  Indies,  and  for  eUabUshing  on  Ut  ruuu  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  this  colony,  and  of  such  other  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Afirioa,  as  the 
persons  concerned  did  expect  should  be  committed  to  their  mansgemeli^  bat  with 
uitent  to  promote  the  cultiTation  of  tropical  productions  by  slaws  is  Arnica,  in 
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•tences  and  saooess  may  prewribe.  If    bo  long  pursaecly  in  Afirica,  or  by  lis« 


theae  ol^jects  can  be  aooomplished  witll< 
out  aiicb  an  alternative^  none  will  re- 
joioe  at  Uie  reflolt  more  than  I  will;  but 
of  thia  I  feel  convinoed,  that  none  of 
tfie^  deairable  objecta  ever  can  or  ever 
will  be  acoompliuied  by  the  imbecile 
conduct,  and  unatatesmen-rlike  conxM^ 
which  we  pnnne,  and  which  we  have 


tening  to  those  counaela  and  to  thoie 
advisers  who  have  hitherto  been  our 
African  guides  and  commaad^era. 
I  am,  &C. 
JAMas  McQueen*  , 

GlASOOW,       I 

6th  April  1887.  $ 


POaTSCBIPT. 


While  revising  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  preceding  pages,  a  pamphlet  came 
info  my  hands,  entitlea,  "  The  Colo* 
By  of  Sierra  Leone  vindicated  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  Mr  McQueen 
of  (Grla^gow,  by  Kenneth  Macaulay, 
£aq..  Member  of  Council  at  that  Co* 

lam  always  ddighted  to  set  into 
my  hands  anything  writtai  by  any 
one. connected  with  that  place,  as  they 
cannot  write  two  psges  without  expo- 
sing themsdvesy  and  each  other.  The 
pamphlet  before  me  affords  numerous, 
and  oeautiful,  and  useful  examples  of 
tills  Jdnd.  **  Member  op  Council" 
ja,  however,  only  the  hsmmer  of  a 
party  in  London,  who  do  not  care  a 
straw  for  his  head,  providing  they  csn 
save  their  bacon.  Kenneth  Macaulay 
has  put  his  name  to  it,  but  I  believe 
it  is  just  As  much  his  writing  as  it  is  the 
Grand  Seignior's;  therefore,  and  there- 
fore only,  I  notice  it.  But  my  obser- 
¥ations  must  necessarily  be  brief,  ha- 
muf,  I  fear,  already  exhausted  your 
patience,  and  the  patience  of  the  rea« 


The  preceding  pages  afibrd  the  best 
poesible  refutation  of  the  customary 
charges  of  hostility  to  Africa,  and  be« 
ing  an  advocate  for  her  degradation^ 
leveled  against  me  for  want  of  argu- 
ment and  want  of  fkcts  to  repel  my 
statements.  This  kind  of  cant  can  no 
longer  crush  the  efforts  of  truth ;  nor 
can  k  roll  of  great  names,  who  have, 
with  others,  ^n  duped  and  deceived 
by  interested  partizans,  any  lon^ 
screen  deception  and  protect  dehn- 
qaency  in  any  quarter  whatever. 

My  efibrts,  my  facts,  and  my  argu- 
ments, have  been  directed  against  the 
system  and  the  place,  not  against  en« 


dividuals.  I  adhere  to  that  course,  ex^ 
cept  where  Kenneth  Macamlay  has, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  "for  hia 
friends,  compelled  me  for  a  moment 
to  act  difierently. 

His  opprobrious  epithets  I  despise 
«-*his  reproaches  I  treat  with  acorn. 
The  retaliation  could  be  made  keen 
and  severe ;  but  I  acorn  these  African 
weapons,  remarking  that,  for  any  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Macai^y  to  talk 
about  ui\just  censure,  '^  maUgnity" 
persecution,  &c.  in  any  contest  regard-* 
mg  Afrtca,  or  our  Colonies,  is  as  ri^ 
diculous  as  it  is  disgusting. 

Neither  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  nor 
any  one  of  his  associates,  can  be  allowed^ 
to  be  either  umpire  or  judffs  on  the 
question  at  present  before  the  public^ 
Where  official  returns  are  wanting— as 
I  stated  they  were  wanting; — ^to  prove 
the  exact  expenditure  of  Sierra  Leone, 
let  them,  if  they  dare,  call  for  or 
produce  these,  or  get  the  proper  au«« 
thorities  to  lay  all  the  official  des« 

EAtches  concerning  it  before  the  pub* 
c,  to  prove  my  errors,  or  over-estima«* 
tions,  and  their  own  accuracy.  Mr 
Macaulay  calls  my  channels  of  infor«« 
mation  '*  anokymojs."  Not  ao.^  I 
never  deal  with  such.  My  information 
is  obtained  from  names  that  would 
abash  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  and 
would  most  fully  satisfy  every  one. 

From  the  Sierra  Leone  Grazette, 
March  7th,  1836,  I  perceive  that  the 
Council  in  that  den  of  death  consisted 
of  five  individuals.  From  respect  for' 
one  honourable  individual  I  forbear  to 
insert  their  names,  but  Kenneth  Mac-* 
aulay  was  one  of  them.  Such  is  the 
mighty  conclave  that  we  have  set  to 
ruk  Africa  1 
Why  omit  Mr  Macaulay's  more  imf 


oppotttibn  to  the  cultivation  by  slaves  carried  on  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  with 
the  advantages  of  having  the  raw  material,  the  slave  at  their  doors,  and  oC  having 
thrown  all  eompetftors  out  of  the  market,"  &c.— (J/onysr*  Tlumg^t  P*  6T.) 
Vol.  XXL  *  ^ 
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portant  title?  He  was,  after  General 
Turner's  death,  "  acting  gover- 
nor." In  that  character,  and  in  that 
capacity,  I  had  much  to  say  to  him^ 
but  for  the  present  merely  content 
myself,  by  requiring  to  know  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acted  when 
he  sent  out  troops  under  Mr  Kendall 
to  invade  the  territories  of  neighbour- 
ing independent  tribes  and  chiefs,  and 
appointed  his  lieutenants  to  conquereil 
countries  ?  The  words  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette  (his  words)  April  1 5th, 
1826,  are  very  remarkable: — "  jVIr 
B.ENDALL  has  been  constituted  by  his 
HONOUR,  the  acting  governor,  as  his 

LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  ShERBOO  PRO- 
VINCES, and  the  party  are  gone  down 
on  a  special  service,"  &c.  The  special 
service  was^  as  we  learn  from  a  subse- 
quent Gazette,  to  attack  and  burn  the 
town  of  Comenday,  and  desolate  the 
country.  * 

In  the  name  of  my  country,  I  ask, 
is  a  store-keeper-—"  Acting  Governor" 
in  such  a  vile  hole  as  Sierra  Leone,  to 
be  permitted  to  assume  and  to  exercise 
authority,  which,  by  our  constitution, 
can  only  be  wielded  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain? 

Page  11th,  Mr  Macaulay  says,  "  A 
well  paid  mercenary,  like  Mr  M^- 
Queen^"  who^  "  it  is  computed,  must 
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have  received  at  least  L.  15,000  from 
votes  of  the  West  India  Legislatures," 
&c.  These  impudent  falsehoods  are 
levelled  against  my  character  as  editor 
of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  because  I  have 
defended,  and  not  unsuccessfolly,  our 
injured  Colonies  from,  the  attacks  of 
Sierra  Leone  interest  and  venom.  I 
accordingly  reserve  them,  together 
with  other  bounces  of  this  sapient  se- 
nator, to  be  replied  to  through  the 
columns  of  that  Journal,  and  address- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  as  this.  I  will 
refresh  Mr  Macaulay  s  memory  with 
some  things  he  \i9iS  forgotten, 

"  Lieutenant  Waring,"  says  l^fr 
Macaulay,  preface,  p.  6,  '^  was,  and  I 
hope  is,  alive  on  the  Gold  Coast."  In 
endeavouring  to  correct,  at  the  outset 
of  my  letter,  what,  I  was  led  to. be- 
lieve, was  an  erroneous  report  regard- 
ing the  death  of  this  officer,  I  r^pret 
to  find  that  I  am  mistaken.  The  army 
list  for  April,  which  came  into  my 
hands  yesterday,  contains  a  nodfica- 
tion  of  thedeath  of  Lieutenant  Waring. 

Quoting  my  words,  "  General  Tur- 
ner was  scarcely,  I  may  say,  hud  in 
the  dust,  when  the  house  he  had  in- 
habited swarmed  with  inmates  of  this 
description,"  Mr  Macaulay  adds,  p. 
13,  '^  this  paragraph  is  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  myself.    To  this  accusation 


•  Permit  me  to  show  you  how  we  carry  on  war  in  Africa,  to  civilize  her.  TTie 
following  extract  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  March  4th,  1826,  written,  1  am 
told,  by  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  describes  the  Sherbro  war  thus :«— **  During  this  day 
a  visit  was  paid  to  Nonguba^  where  his  Satanic  MAJCffTY  is  beusveb  to  have 
HIS  residence,  and  where  all  the  devUry  of  the  Purrak  is  carried  on.  Pa  Pompey, 
the  Chie^  had  been  most  violent  against  the  colony,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  Jame$  Tucker  not  visiting  his  Excellency  in  October  last.  This  hole 
of  iniquity,  with  all  the  machinery  of  their  ittfemal  diablerie^  was  puttied  by  fire  ;  bat 
not  before  the  curiosity- mongers  had  made  a  few  pickings ;  among  others^  we  saw  a 
coat,  fashioned  from  the  bones  of  the  mighty  Purrah  men  of  old.  In  the  evening,  fire 
was  set  to  the  town,  and  a  glorious  bonfire  it  made.  The  sigfu  Utdf  was  sublime:'^ 
the  town,  one  mass  of  fire,  rendering  darkness  more  than  visible,— the  river,  and  boats 
on  its  surface,  quietly  reposing  in  the  light  of  that  destruction,  which,  with  the  noise 
of  an  eartl^uake,  was  rendering  into  nothing  all  around ; — but  the  associations  which 
followed,  were,  to  those  present,  inexpressibly  more  gratifying^^Xhe  day  of  ven- 
geance was  at  last  come-^the  cry  of  the  wretched  and  oppressed  was  receiving  the 
answer  of  that  God,  who,  though  he  delayeth,  yet  forgetteth  not.  Never,  whilst 
life  exists,  can  the  feelings  of  that  night  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  being  instrumental  to  the  spectacle  they  then  enjoyed  /" 

These  are  the  weapons  with  which  we  civilize  and  enlighten  Africa ! !  However, 
Satan's  Capital  bein^  taken  and  burnt,  it  is  supposed  that  tlie  Devil  retired  to 
Sierra  Leone,— 4i  better  place,  less  healthy,  but  more  central  for  his  African  opera- 
tions.! 


\  Whether  he  will  conquer  Stb  Njkl  Camprrll,  or  Sir  Niel  conquer  Mm,  time  muit  deComine* 
At  the  date  of  the  latest  account*,  the  contert  was  going  on,  and  the  oddt  were  izreatly  antast  the 


laara 
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I  give  a  most  unqualified  denial.  It 
18  an  infamous  fidsehood ;  and  in  proof 
of  this^  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Colony." 
I  repeat  the  statement  I  first  adduced, 
in  (Hroof  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the 
^aoe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  I  had  in  my  eye  would  acknow- 
ledge the  fact,  though  really^  if  what 
Mr  Macaulay,  p.  43,  says,  is  true, 
namely,  that  sucn  a  course  of  life  does 
not,  in  Sierra  Jicone,  occasion  the  loss 
of  *'  CASTE," — "  this  species  of  concu- 
binage does  not  cause  that  total  renun- 
ciation of  moral  feeling  and  conduct 
which  too  often  follows  it  here,"  (Great . 
Britain),  &c.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
*'  inmates  qftltis  description  belonged 
to  the  establishment  of  one  man,  and 
that  that  man  was  Kenneth  Macaulay. 
At  the  court  of  "  a  gbeat  power," 
like  Sierra  Leone,  there  is,  like  in 
other  courts  in  Africa,  when  *^  the 
Commander  of  the  faithful"  goes  ''  to 
the  wrong  box" — dies,  numerous  in- 
trigues amongst  the  great,  which  de- 
scend amongst  the  various  Sultanahs, 
each  estabhsbment  looking  to  prefer- 
ment as  a  matter  of  right  acquired  by 
**'free  labour"  and  which  might  in- 
crease the  inmates  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to.  At  that  time,  I  am  informed, 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  in  motion  with 
"inmates  of  this  description,"  and 
amongst  others  who  marched  in  the 
Rio  Pcmgas  and  Isles  des  Loos  direc- 
tion, in  expectation  of  preferment  from 
priority  of  services,  was  a  female  na- 
med Maro  !  Does  Mr  K.  Macaulay 
know  her  ? 

Mr  Macaulay 's  answer,  p.  66,  to 
my  account  of  the  mortality  amongst 
the  military,  is  very  remarkable.— 
Those  sent  out,  says  he,  were  culprits 
— and  "  all  who  volunteered  were  ac- 
cepted, without  niiM.7i  regard  to  ckarac" 
/er.— Their  sentence  was  banishment 
for  life  ;  their  pass- word  *  a  merry  life 
and  a  short  one." — "Where  spiritu- 
ous LIQUORS  WERE  TO  BE  PROCURED, 

such  men  would  not  go  without  them ; 
and  both  by  night  and  by  day  were 
they  to  be  found  lying  drunk  in  the 
streets.  Ihave  myself  met,  and  I 
have  known  others    to  meet   them, 

XBAR    MIDNIOHT,     StTCtChcd    Oil    the 

roads  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility 
from  intoxication — and  that  in  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  1  have 
also  seen  them  early  in  the  morning, 

LYING  IN  RUNNING  STREAMS  OF  WA- 
TT kR,  where,  doubtless,  they  had  passed 
the  night,  regardless  oi  the  heavy  tro. 


pical  rain  which  had  been  falling. 
This  mode  of  life  continued  till 

f  LEFT  THE  CoLONy"!  ! 

People  of  England,  look  at  this 
statement.  Was  "His  Honour"  in 
his  sober  ^senses  when  he  penned  it  ? 
In  his  capacity  as  Governor,  he  tells 
us  that  be  saw,  and  he  suffered  such 
abominations  !  Kum  is  a  principal 
import  into  Sierra  Leone.  Mr  Mac- 
aulav's  stores  supply  it  amongst  other 
articles.  Look  at  the  Governor  of  a 
British  settlement  prowling  about  grog 
shops  ''near  midnight* \  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  Sierra  I..eone  amuse- 
ment called  a  "  Dignity  Ball."  It 
is  a  collection  of  black  prostitutes  and 
washerwomen,  and  idle  white  men: 
and  where  tipsy  Senators  have  gat 
their  noses  twisted  by  midshipmen. 
Was  it,  let  me  ask,  on  return  from 
one  of  these  nightly  revels  that  **  his 
Jumour,"  and  "  others"  near  mid« 
night,  saw  the  scenes  above  descri« 
bed?  I  can  no  otherwise  rationally 
account  for  the  inhumanity  of  leaving 
the  miserable  drowning  soldier  as  they 
found  him.  Surely  the  wretch  could 
not  be  left  because  he,  perhaps,  had 
gone  to  a  cheaper  store  for  Rum  than 
Mr  Dougan's  ? 

Page  41,  "  Does  Mr  McQueen  ex« 
pect  that  the  mere  residence  in  Sierra 
Leone  is  to  make  a  man  reh'gious  ?"-— 
No!  I  never  did,  and  never  can  ima- 
gine anything  so  silly.  I  would  as 
readily  believe  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese,  as  **  expect'  or  beUeve 
such  a  result.  But  the  people  of  this 
country  beHeved,  and  were  taught  to 
believe,  that  such  a  "  residence '  pro- 
duced such  a  result  I  tried  to  unde- 
ceive them. 

"  General  Turner,"  says  Mr  Mac- 
aulay, p.  6,  ''  dissolved,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  schools  and  the  institu- 
tions for  mechanics,  and  threw  the 
people  more  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces," &c.  General  Tamer  was  Ao- 
nest,  and  would  not  lend  himself  to 
ihe  cause  of  deception.  He  dissolved 
those  schools,  because,  I  presume,  he 
found  them  to  be  what  I  described 
theiTi,  not  seminaries  of  learning,  but 
depots  of  deception  and  imposition. 

"  The  colony  has  been,"  says  its  in- 
cautious champion,  p.  6.  "  grie- 
vously iNJURKi)  by  the  want  of  any 
systematic  plan  or  rule  of  conduct  ha- 
ving been  laid  down  for  its  govern- 
ment. Every  Governor  has  been  left 
to  follow  his  own  plans,'  however 


Sierra  LeoM. 

CBUD^  AND  UNDIOtSTXD.      Thii 

mark  applies  more  particularhf  to  tke 
management  of  the  Liberated  Afiri- 
cans.  The  only  systematic  and  well- 
digested  plan  pursued  in  the  place, 
wiu,  as  I  nave  stated,  the  plan  to  de- 
lude and  to  deceive  the  people  of  this 
country.  Twsntt  African  Institu- 
tion Reports,  farmed  chiefly  upon 
-oommnmcations  fnm  Mr  KeniiiBdi 
Macaulay,  and  other  publications  in- 
numerable, have,  during  twenty  years, 
told  us  a  totally  diflferent  tale  to  the 
tale  now  told  about  this  place,  and  all 
die  proceedings  in  it.  I  challenge  Mr 
Macaulay  to  deny  what  I  now  state* 

<'  I  have  stated  as  ihets,"  says  Mr 
Macaulav, ''  what  I  know  to  be  un- 
true, and  have  quoted  as  genuine,  ex- 
tracts which  I  know  to  be  garUed.'' 
I  will  not  insult  you  by  imitating  Mr 
Moeaulay's  manner  and  his  matter; 
but,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  my  sulgeet,  I  state,  that  the 
man  who  states,  or  shall  venture  to 
Btate,  that  the  anfliorities  whidi  I 
have  quoted  do  not  mst,  or  that  the 
words  and  sentences  wMch  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  these  are  nol;  to  be  found 
In  them,  or  in  any  way  perverted  from 
their  phun  meaning,  utters  that  which, 
to  use  Mr  Macauky's  own  words,  is 

''▲N  ABSOLUTS   FALSEHOOB."     The 

duurge,  therefore,  I  throw  back  in  his 
teeth  with  scorn  and  indip;natiotu 

In  qvoting  my  words  with  reference 
to  the  expenditure  of  Sierra  Leone, 
tIz.— *'  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
mms  pass,  in  oke  way  or  another, 
through  Uie  hands  of  one  merchant 
in  Lcndon;"  this,  says  he,  means 
Mr  Zachary  Macaulay ;  and  heTadds, 
''  No  person  can  know  better  than 
yoursdf  and  Earl  Bathurst,  the  utter 
groundlessness,  the  ahsoluie  falsehood 
of  the  malignant  assertion  here  made 
by  Mr  M'Queen.  You  know,  sir, 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  Sier- 
ra LxOKs,  since  its  transfer  to  the 
Crown,  in  1807,  be  it  great  or  be  it 
«mall,  Mr  Macaulay  had  no  concern. 


iViRscTLT  or  faiiireiedjr.    Nb  Fkmf 

OF     IT    RAS    PAVBSD    tWttOimK    Bit 

hands,  either  in  dne  wa$f  or  tmoikerJ^ 
The  birfdness  of  ^  Appeal  is  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  thv  eomttry. 
I  leave  the  Colonial  Office  to  thmk  of 
it  what  they  will,  9nd  proceed  to  aihow, 
from  some  stubbiMm  facts,  what  tiiis 
deluded  and  insulted  coontoy  ought  ta 
think  of  it. 

F<ff  many  years,  Mr  Zadiary  Mao* 
Rulay,  or  nis  house,  were  the  ehief, 
the  only  merchants  in  the  plaee.  Safil- 
ors,  soldiers,  ships  and  fbrts,  were  sup- 
ped by  them  with  everything,  nor 
was  it  safe  to  go  past  them.  To  this 
hour,  the  oontncts  for  almost  every- 
thing go  into  the  hands  of  the  boise 
with  mich  they  are  connected.  The 
liberated  AfHcani,  and  the  wretefaed 
Krdomen,  when  tiiey  work  for  hare, 
get  for  thdt  wages  a  ^eoe  ci  psq^, 
containing  «n  oilier  on  a  BUxMMSpa 
to  pay  ^em  value  in  good*  ;  midladc 
ana  I  challenge  Mr  K^inefth  Mac* 
aulay  to  deny  the  fitct,  if  tlmse  pieees 
of  paper  do  not  generally  land  in  his 
own  stores,  and  are  after^irda  coo* 
retail  into  goverament  bSUa?  Tlie 
place  gives  nmhing  but  wliat  the  go- 
vernment expends  in  it ;  so  that  every 
one, "  in  one  way  oramfiher"  haa,  and 
must  have,  a  participation  in  liiis  ex- 
penditure. I  Imow  not  when  Mr  Mac- 
aulay curtailed  his  busmeas  In  Siena 
Leone,  but  to  this  hour  he  oertadily 
does  business  there,  as  the  annexed 
document  will  show.*  Besides,  Mr 
Macaulay  was  the  navy  pviae  agent 
for  the  African  coast  fbr  a  very  great 
number  of  years,  (if  he  is  not  so  irtill,) 
and  in  a  particular  manner  dniiag 
those  years  when  those  captures  and 
condemnations  were  made,  for  whidi 
we  have  paid  above  half  a  million  in 
bounties,  all  of  which  came  thmt^ 
his  hands ;  without  notidng  tiie  mil- 
lions for  robberies  inflicted  upon  fo- 
reign nations.  These  facts  are  wdl 
known  to  Mr  Kenneth  Maeanlay,  be- 
cause he  Was  for  several  years  snper- 


*     ^  Siena  Learn  Gaxette,  3iarch  4^  I82& 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  whom  It  may  concern,  that  I  have  truufened  over 
the  agency  of  Messrs  Z.  Macaulay  and  Babington,  of  London,  and  all  my  other  fco. 
sbiess,  to  Robert  Dougan,  Esq.,  prqiaratory  for  my  departure  for  Europe  ;  and  tfaat 
the  said  Robert  Dougan  is  fully  authorised  to  act  for  me  in  every  respect 

All  persons  indebted  to  me  as  agent  aforesaid,  or  otherwise,  are  requested  to  pay 
up  their  balances  immediately,  or  legal  proceedings  mil  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same.  ]L  MACAULAY. 


faiteikdi&t  of  «te eftpciind negroes,  and  im desttncd  toendtWa  cli«l^.idiDQl 

tiMjMit  4iid  pftrtoet  of  tlM  hooBe  in  Inthiscity.  Mr  Kenneth  Macanlayaiiid 

L4Mmii.  Mr  Dunean  MacmiOan   became  ad« 

AbKmt  ten  yean  ago«  while  aeting  ministraton ;  but  a  will  wis  subsr^ 
hi  thateapaeity,MrZacharyMacau]ay>  qoently  found  in  Edinburgh,  and>  by 
as  the  pmic  papers  stated,  by  some  the  advice  of  Messrs  Macaiilay  and 
iniseonoeption  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  Babbington,  a  power  of  attorney  was 
bbtained  from  the  treasury  (I  think  it  sent  out  by  the  exeentors,  some  of 
trBs)L.50,000inadTanoe,topaybonn*  them  gentlemen  in  this  city,  to  Mr 
^es  for  slaves  which  might  be  drawn  KenneUi  Macaulay,  with  instructions 
for  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  enror  was  to  him  to  dose  the  business,  and  i^ 
diiMOvered  after  the  money  had  be^  mit  the  money.  After  some  years' 
about  two  years  in  his  possession.  It  delay,  the  executors  were  advised  by 
was  demanded  and  repaid ;  but  it  was  Mr  E.  M.  that  he  had  done  so,  ana 
not  until  a  lend  prosecution  was  com«  that  he  had  remitted  to  his  ftiends  in 
menced,tfaitaieinterest,abontL.5000,  London  the  greater  part  of  the  to- 
wns dso  paid.  I  mention  this  merdy  tune,  allied  to  amount  to  L.12,Q00. 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  The  house  in  London  stal»l,  that  Mr 
vast  svms  of  public  money,  SisaaA  Macmilkn  died  in  their  debt,  and  con- 
-LsoNS  EXiPSKOiTuax,  thatMrMac-  sequenily,  that  they  retained  what 
anlay,  as  pdze  agent,  has  had  in  his  had  been  sent  ^em  for  it.  Mr  Ken- 
hands.                                     ,  neth  Macaulay  was  called  upon  for 

But  fttriher,  and  more  to  the  point,  accounts  and  mkonings.    In  Lon^n 

Mr  Michad  Macmillan  went  from  they  Were  answeied  by  coldiiess«-in 

Glasgow  to  l^rra  Leone,  where  he  Sierra  Leone  witi^defianoe.  At  length, 

Bdm  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  in  1883,  leamhig  that  Kemiedi  was  a 

to  trade  with  the  negroes,  than  to  teach  Scotsman,  snd  on  a  visit  to  Scotland, 

them,  or  to  preach  to  them.  He  became  residing  at  the  Mumm  of  Gretna  Green, 

merchant,  and,  being  a  shrewd  indus«  u  warrant  was  obtained  for  his  arrest, 

trious  man,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  to  bring  him  toa  redconing ;  but  Ken« 

Macaulay  and  Babbington  of  London,  neth  getting  notice  of  what  was  going 

In  1811,  they  appointed  him  their  on,  was  too  nimble  for  hk  punaersy 

commerdal,  and  also  thdr  prize  agent,  and  got  across  the  border,  thmking  he 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  was  dear  of  Scotch  Law ;  but  his 

the  agreement  betwixt  them,  dated  1st  pursuers,  who  knew  better,  finding 

October  1811,  which  constitutes  Mr  that  he  had  left  trunks  and  property 

Macmillan  '^  their  agsnt  or  pac«  in  the  derffyman's   house,  arrested 

TOR  AT  Sierra  Leomk,   or  at  any  these,  and  uus  brought  tActr  otsner 

other  plaod  or  places  in  Africa."    By  under  the  juiisdiction  of  the  Scotch 

this  agreement  he  is  bound  not  to  Court,  competent,  if  I  am  not  inis« 

act  as  a  trader  on  his  own  account,  be«  taken,  to  draw  from  Sierra  Leone  some 

yond  L.400  per  annum,  and  which  of  those  documents  which  the  House 

Talue  in  goo^  he  also  binds  himsdf  of  Commons  seem  unable  to  procure. 

to  order  £rom  Messrs  Macaulay  and  Evidence  of  the  facts  I  state  will  be 

Babbington,  and  to  allow  them  a  Com-  found  in  the  process  depending  before 

mission  on  them.     The   agreement  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.    I 

fiirther  states,  that  Mr  Macmillan  was  have  stated  those  &cts,  and  been  com* 

''  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  agent  for  the  pelled  by  the  insolence  and  effirontery 

disposal  of  prizes  at  Sierra  Leone  afore«  of  my  assailants,  to  state  them,  in  reftu 

said,  upon  his  paying  to  the  said  F.  tation  of  the  most  impudent  assertion 

Macaulay  and  T.  G.  Babbington,  or  and  appeal  ever  made  by  any  writer. 

the  survivor  of  them,  one  half  of  The  captures  during  Macmillan'sa^n- 

THB    usual    commission  OF  FIVE  cy  Were  most  uumerous.   The  African 

FOUNDS  FEE  CENT  THEREON,"  &c  Institution  Report  8th,  p.  68,  shows 

In  this  capadty,  Mr  Macmillan  sixty- seven    condemnations   between 

acted,  till  the  11th  May  1815,  when  181!  and  1814  at  Sierra  Leone;  Many 

he  died,  leaving  two  coloured  children  of  these  were  large  and  valuable  ves- 

in  that  holy  place ;  a  few  days  after  Mr  eels ;  and,  as  Mr  Macmillan's  papers 

Kenneth  Macaulay  had  arrived  from  show, — ^not  taking  slaves  or  bounties 

London  to  take  his  place ;  and  it  was  into  account,— had  on  board  cargoes  of 

believed  that  he  died  possessed  of  a  merdiandise  to  the  extent  of  L.4000 

large  property,  a  great  i)oition  of  which  and  L.6000  Sterling.  All  were  told  at 


Surra  Leofu^^^ivUhaiion  ofAfiiea^, 
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Sierra  Leone.  Mr  Macmilkn  called 
upon  Mr  Macaulay  to  get  the  slave 
bounties  from  the  Treasury^  and  to 
credit  him  with  half  the  commission, 
while  Mr  Macmillan  received  the 
commissions  on  the  ssles  of  the  ships 
and  cargoes  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  gave 
Mr  Macaulay  credit  for  half  the  com-* 
missions  thereon  in  the  settlement,  the 
tnlanoe  of  accounts  to  be  made  when 
the  work  and  the  gains  were  comple- 
ted. The  extent  of  the  sums  which 
thus  came  into  those  gentlemen's 
hands,  was  enonnous — ^probably  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million  of  money  1 
They  nave  been  called  for,  but  are 
not  yet  produced,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  can  be  so ! 

Ndther  my  time,  my  business,  nor 
the  interests  of  my  family,  (not  ha- 
ving made  a  fortune  from  the  f^tdlibi- 
Uiy  of  my :  country,)  will  allow  me 
to  trace  out  farther  the  tortuous  paths 
of  the  Jesuits  of  Sierra  Leone,  nor  can 
I  in  future  pay  much  attention  to,  or 
have  any  respect  for,  anything  which 
Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  may  sav  con- 
cerning it.  After  what  I  have  snown, 
I  consider  I  would  be  offering  an  iu- 
stdt  to  your  understanding,  and  to  the 
judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  very 
numerous  and  intelligent  portion  of 


CUi^ 


the  community  who  read  the  oohunnt 
of  the  Journal  in  whidi  I  have  tlu 
honour  to  address  you,  were  I  to  say 
one  word  more  upon  the  subject.  I 
conclude  with  these  remarks,  forced 
upon  me,  namely,  that  I  consider  any 
oountr^r  disgraced  and  degraded,  when 
I  percdve  acting  Im  governor  in  any 
one  of  her  colomes,  an  individual  who 
to-day  sells  our  soldiers  the  beef  to 
eat,  and  rum,  which  he  says  lulls  than, 
and  to-morrow  retails,  aa  the  coffin  ac- 
count shows  he  retails,  the  boards  and 
the  nails  to  make  the  coffins  which 
are  to  hold  their  mouldering  remaina^ 
in  a  den  of  pestilence  and  death.  And 
stripping  his  publication  of  the  rant, 
and  cant,  and  studied  expression  which 
runs  through  it,  and  confining  it  to 
the  point,  the  present  state  of  Siena 
Leone — a  commercial,  agricultuxil, 
moral  and  religious  station— a  blacker 
.  pictifre  was  never  exhibited  to  the  eyes 
of  an  insulted  country,  than  that  pic- 
ture which  has  been  exhibited  by  its 
champion,  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulat. 

I  am,  &c. 

Jamjss  M'Quxbv. 
Glasgow,     ) 

\^h  April  1827.  S 
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SPEECH   OF   HIS   ROYAL   HIOnNRSS   THE    DUKK    OP   TOUK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS,  25tH  APRIL,   1825. 

CThe  following* Version  of  this  interesting  and  memorable  Speech^ 
which  excited  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  the  whole  Empire^  has 
been  furnished  to  us  by  a  Peer,  who,  having  taken  minutes  at  the  time 
it 'Was  spoken,  committed  it  to  paper  immediately  after,  and  subsequent- 
ly revised  and  compared  the  report  he  had  made  out,  with  the  minutes 
taken  by  several  other  Peers,  who  were  also  present.  This  invaluable 
document  has  therefore  been  given  us  as  strictly  accurate,  and  as  more 
authentic  than  any  report  of  the  Speech  which  has  hitheAo  appeared  in 
print ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  we  embody 
in  our  pages  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  express- 
ed by  this  much  lamented  and  truly  British  Prince,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  throw  down  the  few  remaining  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
against  Foreign  Influence  and  Popish  Ascendency. 

C.  N.3 

My  Lords,— I  present  to  your  Lordships  a  petition,  praying  that  fur- 
ther concessions  may  not  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  so  lit- 
tle in  the  habit  of  addressing  this  House,  that  I  shall  probably  take  no 
part  in  the  debate  upon  the  bill,  if  it  reaches  this  House.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, therefore,  allow  me  to  declare  my  sentiments  upon  this  most  im- 
portant matter.  The  respectability  of  the  petitioners, — the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor, — will  secure  to  their  petition  due  respect. 

My  Lords,  twenty-five  years  have  now  passed  since  measures  of  this  na- 
ture were  first  contemplated,  but  professedly  with  ample  securities  for  the 
Protestant  Established  Church ;  securities  admitted  and  avowed  to  be 
necessary.    What  the  effect  of  the  proposal  of  such  measures  was  at  that 
day,  your  Lordships  know : — The  apprehension  that  the  Sovereign  might 
be  called  upon  to  difiTer  with  his  Parliament,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
to  adhere  to  his  Coronation  Oath — ^the  contract  which  he  had  made  at 
the  altar  of  God — led  to  affliction — (here  he  could  not  proceed) — ^and  to 
the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  best,  the  honestest,  and  the  wisest  Minis- 
ter the  Crown  ever  had.  That  Minister  always  held  out,  that  there  must 
be  sufficient  Securities  for  the  Protestant  Establishment — for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  principles  which  placed  the  Sovereign  upon  the  throne 
-—and  that,  with  such  Securities,  what  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  might  safely  be  granted.     What  is  the  case  now,  my 
Lords  ?    You  are  to  grant  all  that  can  be  asked,  and  without  any  satis- 
factory Securities.  I  am,  my  Lords,  a  friend  to  complete  toleration  ;  but 
political  power  and  toleration  are  perfectly  different.  I  have  opposed  the 
concessions  of  political  power  from  the  first  moment  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  grant  them.     I  have  so  acted  throughout,  under  a  conviction, 
whenever  I  have  been  called  upon  to  act,  that  I  was  bound  so  to  act.     I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  such  concessions  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
The  Church  of  England,  my  Lords,  is  in  connexion  with  the  Crown. 
The  Roman  Catholics  will  not  allow  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere with  their  Church :  Are  they,  nevertheless,  to  legislate  for  the  Pro* 
testant  Church  of  England  ? 
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My  Lords,  allow  mc  to  call  your  attention  to  what  must  he  the  state  of 
the  King  ut)on  the  throne-— (here  he  read  the  Kind's  oath) — The  dread 
of  being  called  upon— H)f  having  it  proposed  to  him  to  act  contrary  to 
his  understanding  of  that  oath,  led,  or  naturally  contributed  to  his  late 
Majf^ty's  sufferings  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life — (He  could  not  pro- 
ceed, and  was  in  tears — after  a  pause  he  said)— My  Lords,  if  you  hxve 
taken  oaths,  and  differ  about  the  meaning  of  them,  those  who  think  the 
proposed  measures  contrary  to  their  oaths,  are  overcome  by  a  majority  i-^ 
They  do  their  duty — they  act  according  to  their  oaths — ^the  measore  ia 
earned  without  their  violating  their  compact  with  God.^  But  recollect 
that  it  is  not  so  with  the  individual  who  is  the  Sovereign :  He  bas  a 
right,  if  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  refuse  his  assent,  when  the 
measure  is  proposed  to  him :  His  refusal  is  a  constitutional  bar  to  the 
measure  :  I^s  fonsent,  if  given  contrary  to  his  understanding  ci  his  oath, 
is  that  for  which  he  must  ever  be  responsible.    My  Lords,  I  undefstaad 
my  duty,  in  this  place,  too  well  to  be  stating  what  any  other  person  may 
or  may  not  feel,  with  respect  to  these  proposed  measures— what  apy 
other  person  may  or  may  not  prq>ose  to  oo,  or  to  forbear  doing.     X 
speak  for  myself  only — for  myself  only  I  declare  an  opinion  and  deter- 
mination :  But  I  apprehend  f  may  in  this  place  be  allowed  to  call  for 
your  attention  to  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  mea* 
sures  may  be  proposed,  who  is  not  to  consider  what  oath  might  have 
been  administered  to  him,  and  taken  by  him,  but  who  has  taken  an  oath, 
according  to  which  and  to  what  may  be  his  conviction ;  as  to  the  obli* 
gation  that  oath  has  created,  he  must  conceive  himself  bound  to  act^in 
consenting  or  withholding  consent. 

My  own  opinion^,  my  Lords,  are  well-known ;  they  have  been  care-, 
fully  formed;  I  cannot  change  them ; — I  shall  continue  to  act  conform- 
ably to  them  in  whatever  circumstances  and  in  whatever  station  I  may 
be  placed— So  help  me  God ! 


SIR  HERBBRT  TAYL0R*S  NARRATiys  OP  THB  LAST  ILLNS89  AND 
DEATH  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

[[When  this  most  interesting  and  affecting  Narrative  first  appeared, 

we  at  once  resolved  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Maga2nne,  being  aimoos  to 

contribute,  not  merely  to  its  wider  circulation,  but  to  its  preservation,  as 

a  most  valuable  and  important  document  for  history.    Accordingly  we 

communicated  our  intention  to  the  attached  and  faithfiil  frigid  and  aer-r 

vant  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  Sir  Heriliert  Taylor,  from  whose  mm* 

terly  pen  this  Memorial  of  the  Last  Days  of  his  ever-to-be-^lamented 

Master  proceeded;  and  we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  favoured  with 

Sir  Her1)ert'8  entire  consent  and  approbation,  and  also  of  being  requested 

to  add  to  the  '^  Memorandum"  the  Note  in  page  640 ,  which  would  have 

accompanied  the  original  publication,  if  that  had  taken  place  by  his  desirew 

The  *'  Memorandum"  is  now  printed  from  a  lithographic  copy  which 

Sir  Herbert  w;is  so  good  ds  send  us ;  its  correctness  may  therefore  be 

dei)eDded  upon.     It  will  still  be  read  with  undiminished  interest. 

C.  NO 
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-Sir  fferiert  Tn^lorjt  Mcmor^kndtim. 
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SITWBBN  mm  9TH  JONBy  162(l>  ANA  4T1I  JAVVARY^  1827. 


Thb  intontl,  cxoitea  by  the  sitiift- 
tips  of  Hm  kte  Dakeof  Yerk,  and  by 
ev«7  ciroiiiiMt»noe  ooimected  with  mi 
Imi^  piiiiliil,  and  Ungeriiiff  iUnen^ 
ftoM  ill  eoamieiiceaient  untu  the  fa* 
111  hour  whidi  dosed  hii  ▼tluable  ex* 
irtaiee,  bu  been  ao  great,  and  the  ge» 
nenl  ibeting  whidi  it  piodaoed  baa 
eaoaed  ao  many  partiealan  to  be  ciiw 
calatad  and  feoetred  bv  the^Uky  aa 
airtlMntic,  fcr  which  tneM  either  was 
BO  ftmdatioD,  or  at  laaat  rery  inper« 
iett  fimndatieii^  that  I  baye^  upoa  duo 
aanptdflmtion^  been  indnced  to  draw 
1^,  ftoni  mimitea  taken  dvring  this 
diaticaaing  and  tzjing  period  of  my 
aHendanee  iipoD  hia  Royal  Higbneaa^ 
•  statenent,  not  of  the  pragresa  of  the 
iWataaa,  or  of  the  tnatment  pmraiied, 
hmM  of  aQoh  cbreamatanoea  and  fbeta 
MiriU  ahow  die  conditMNief  hia  Royal 
Higlneaa'a  naind  vod^  thia  avftQ  ▼!• 
sitation  of  FroYide|iee,'»^wiU  do  Joatiee 
io  die  OKenplary  veaeliition  and  pioua 
naaignatinn  with  which  ho  met  and 
anhmitCed  to  it^-^-^and  will  aatiafSr  hia 
miadiod  frienda  diat  hia  Royal  High. 
Baaa  waa,  in  epoy  point  of  virurj  do* 
aai  I  iiij  of  the  reapeet and  the  aflfection 
whlah  nare  ao  atronflly  marked  their 
oentiaBenta  towarda  him,  and  of  the 
deep  gfief  and  regaet  wMoh  hia  death 
Ima  oooaaioaed  in  thenr  nunda,  a|id  in 
tlieae  of  the  veapectahle  and  welU 
thinking  indiTidnala  of  e?cvy  daaa  in 
thia  eo«mtry« 

Hm  atale  of  hia  Rojral  Highneaa'a 
hoalth  had,  to  aome  tiine^  appeared 
fm  fimn  .aatiafhatoryy  and  had  oooa* 
aioned  more  or  leaa  uneaaineaa  to  thoae 
aboiit  him  i  but  the  first  indicationa  of 
aeakma  indiapeaition^  andi  aa  to  pro* 

near  a  return  from  Aacot  to  ma  reai* 
denoe  in  Andley  Square,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1080 ;  and  Mr  Mac^p«gorj 
who  then  aaw  him,  nfged  him  immo- 
diatoly  to  aend  to  Sir  Henry  HaMbrd. 

Fram  that  period,  hia  Royal  High* 
neaa  oontinnea  more  or  leaa  an  inTa&d, 
and  waa  oecaaioiially  confined  to  hia 
homae. 

Upon  the  d4(ih  June,  hia  Royal 
Highneaa  remored  for  change  of  air  to 
Brompton  Park,  the  reaidenee  of  Mr 
Geoenwood,  who  kindly  lent  it  to  him, 
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and  upon  that  dav  ho  soit  for  me,  and 
teld  me  that  he  nad  been  unwell  for 
aome  weeka,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
that  he  anined  ground ;  that  he  did 
not  ftei  alaimed,  and  that  he  had  per^ 
tot  confidence  in  the  attention  given 
to  hia  caae,  and  die  akiU  of  hia  medi«» 
cal  adviaeia.  But  that  he  Imew  that 
thejr  mij^t  entertain  amirehenaiona 
v^ch  tbey  would  oonaider  it  their 
profeanonai  duty  not  to  communicate 
to  theii  patienta,  and  he  might  there- 
fore remain  ignorant  of  tmtt  whidi 
on^t  not  to  be  concealed  from  him, 
and  which  he  traated  he  ahonld  learn 
without  apprehenaion,  although  he 
did  not  deny  that  he  ahould  learn  it 
with  regret.  That  there  were  dutiea 
to  be  pertomed,  and  arrangements  to 
be  nutde,  which  ought  not  to  be  deto*. 
red  to  tl^  laat  moment ;  and  he  felt 
diat  it  waa  due  to  hia  character  and 
atation,  to  hia  comfort,  and  even  to 
hia  feelinga  on  thia  sul]rject,  that  he 
ahould  not  be  taken  by  surprise  upon 
ao  aeriona  an  oocaaion;  Heconndered 
it  probable  that  the  nhyaidana  would 
be  loM  reaervod  witti  me  than  with 
him,  and  he  charged  me,  if  I  ahould 
learn  from  them  direcdy,  or  ahould 
have  reaaon  to  draw  auch  inference 
from  any  expreaaion  that  might  drop  ^ 
from  them,  that  hia  situatkm  had  be- 
come one  of  dai^er,  not  to  withhold 
such*  knowledge  from  him.  He  ap- 
pealed to  me  upon  this  occasion  for 
an  act  of  friendahip,  he  would  add, 
for  the  diaeharge  of  a  duty,  which  he 
daimed  from  the  peraon  who  had  been 
with  him,  and  enjoyed  hia  confidence, 
during  ao  many  veais :  He  called  upon 
mo  to  pvomiae  tnat  I  would  pertom  it 
whenever  the  period  ahodid  arrive  to  ' 
whidi  he  alluded,  and  he  dedred  that 
I  would  bear  in  mind  that  he  wished 
mo  to  deal  by  him  aa  he  waa  certain 
I  ahould  dedre,  under  ahniliff  drcum- 
atancea,  to  be  dedt  with. 
•  I  made  the  promise  without  hesita- 
tion, and  it  waa  reedved  with  a  warm 
expression  of  thanks,  and  an  afi*ection- 
atepressure  of  the  hand. 

Thia  waa  repeated,  in  alludon  to 

what  had  paaaed  at  a  later  period  of 

the  day,  when  he  got  into  his  carriage 

to  go  to  Brompton,  and  he  then  said* 

4L 
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that  he  felt  rdiered  ftom  great  nn- 
easiness  by  the  promise  I  had  gWen 

him. 

Hia  Royal  Highneaa  removed  to 
Brighton  on  the  14th  August,  for  the 
benefit  of  further  change  of  air ;  and 
I  learned,  firom  Mr  Macgregor,  on  the 
17th  of  that  month,  that  9  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  general  state,  imd 
that  symptoms  hail  appeared  which 
rendered  his  situation  one  of  danger. 

This  distressing  information  waa 
confirmed  to  me  from  other  quarters, 
and  Idetermined  immediately  to  goto 
Brighton,  and  to  discharge  my  duty ; 
but  to  be  guided  in  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  ^closure  by  such  fur- 
ther communication  as  might  be  made 
to  me,  by  his  Royal  Highness's  medical 
attendants,  of  the  nature  and  nressure 
of  the  danger.  I  pleaded  nusiness 
rendering  personal  communication  ne- 
cessary for  my  visit  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  I  went  to  Brighton  on  the 
19th  August.  Upon  my  arrival,  I 
learned  from  Mr  Macgregor  that  a 
favourable  change  had  taken  place, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  had  gained 
strength,  and  that  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  had  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided ;  that  his  Royal  Highness's  si- 
tuation might,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ed far  more  encouraging  than  when 
he  wrote  to  me,  but  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  consider  it  Aree  from  danger, 
although  that  danger  had  ceased  to  be 
immediate,  and  although  there  was 
reason  to  hope  ihat  the  cause  of  alarm 
might  be  removed.  He  added,  that, 
from  observations  wluch  his  Royal 
Highness  had  made  to  himself,  he  was 
convinced  I  would  find  him  nrepared 
for  any  communication  I  mignt  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  to  him,  and  that, 
under  ail  circumstances,  I  must  exier- 
cise  my  discrietion. 

I  then  saw  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
entered  fully  into  his  situation,  and 
told  me,  that,  although  much  better 
then,  and,  he  believed,  going  on  welly 
he  had  reason  to  think,  from  the  man- 
ner and  looks  of  his  medical  attend- 
ants, that  they  had  been  alarmed,  and 
felt  much  greater  uneasiness  than  they 
had  expr^Bed,  or  might  feel  at  liber- 
ty to  express,  ond  he  wished  to  know 
what  I  had. learnt. 

I  did  not  disguise  froA  him,  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  engagement  I  had 
contracted,  I  had  determined  to  go  to 
Brighton  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
counts I  had  received  on  the  17t^, 
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which  had  alarmed  me,  Imt  that  I  was 
happy  to  find,  on  my  atrival,  that  bk 
Royal  Highness's  state  had  since  been 
improving,  and  that  much  of  the  ua- 
easinesB  which  then  prev«led  had 
been  removed;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  mr  duty  to  ooi^rm  the  impies- 
sion  which  he  wpeared  himadf  to haie 
received,  that  his  complaint  had  at* 
sumed  a  more  serious  charaoter,  al- 
though great  confidence  appeared  lo 
be  fdt,  mat  the  extraordinary  reaooi- 
ees  of  his  constitution,  and  the  stiengdi 
he  had  gained  since  his  removal  to 
Brighton,  would  enable  him  to  atmg- 
gle  successfiiUy  with  the  disorder. 
*'  Then,"  said  be,  <'  I  waa  ndt  mista- 
ken iq  my  suspidoqs^  and  my  case  n 
not  wholly  me  from  danger ;  but  I 
depend  upon  your  honour,  and  yon 
teu  me  there  is  more  to  hope  than  to 
feur. 

I  assured  him  that  such  waa  deci- 
dedly the  impression  I  had  leeeifed 
from  whkt  Mr  Ma^regor  had  aaid  to 
me.  He  thanked  me,  and  procsedcd 
to  look  over  and  give  direetioiia  upon 
some  official,  papers  with  hia  asnal  at- 
tention and  accuracy. 

He  saw  Mr  Macgr^er  the  sane 
evening,  and  questioned  him ;  and  he 
told  me  <m  the  following  day  that  Mr 
Macgregor  had  answered  nim  verv 
foirly,  uid  had  oonfirmed  what  I  faaa 
aaid  to  him,  as  did  1^  Matthew  Tier- 
ney  later  in  the  day.  On  that  same 
day  he  told  me  that  he  folt  stronger ; 
that  his  mind  was  relieved  by  what 
had  passed,  as  he  knew  he  aboiiild  not 
be  deceived,  or  left  to  form  his  own 
conjectures,  and  draw  his  own  odncfai- 
sions,  from  the  looks  and  manner  of 
his  medical  attendanta,  mad  odiers 
about  him  ;  and  that  he  had  not  for 
montha  sfept  so  well  aa  the  praoedmg 
night. 

I  repeated  to  him,  that  I  had  came 
to  Brighton  under  oonaideFable  alarm, 
and  that  I  should  leave  it  very  much 
relieved.  His  Royal  Highneaa  was 
cheerful ;  and  I  heard  fimn  Mr  Mae- 
gresor,  and  others,  that  he.  continued 
so  during  the  fc^wing  days.  Indeed, 
he  wrote  to  me  himself  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  assured  me  of  the  comfort 
and  rdief  he  had  derived  frem  the 

Eroof  affisrded  to  him  that  he  would 
e  fairly  dealt  with. 
His  Royal  Highness  retarned  irain 
Brighton  on  the  afternoon  of   the 
96th  of  Auguat,  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's house  in  Arlington  Street,  ha* 
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mog  coAe  in  ftte  aad  a  half  boofp. 
He  did  not  seem  nMieh  fati|^6d,  look-^ 
sd  well  in  tbe  ooantenance,  and-oon* 
Tened  cbeerfiilly  with  Sir  Henry  Tqf- 
lens  and  me,  who  were  in  waiting  to 
reedve  him* 

He  afterwuds  told  me  that  his 
flrtvength,  skep,  and  appetite  had  im- 
prored,  hut  that  th^  medidnes  he  had 
taken  had  eeased  to  have  the  deaired 
tiffbet  in  ehecldng  the  progress  of  the 
main  disorder,  and  that  he  had  thsre- 
finre  «etiimed  to  town  earlier  than  bad 
been  intended,  in  order,  as  he  under- 
alood,  to  tnr  some  change  of  treat- 
ment,, whicn  he  apprehended  might 
be  tapping.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
faeariiig,  wongh  it  did  not  alarm  him. 
He  was  determined  to  keep  up  his 
apiriks^  he  knew  his  situation  was  a 
aerioos  one,  but  he  had  no  doubt^, 
please  God,  he  should  recover,  thongh 
ne  feared  his  recovery  wwQd  be  a 
work-oftime. 

In  the  eoune  of  the  conversation, 
I  told  him  that  I  had  understood  Sir 
Henry  Halford  would  be  in  town  on 
the  foUowinff  day,  and  did  not  mean 
to  retnm  to  tne  country.  He  observed 
it  waa  very  kind  of  him,  but  imme* 
diately  added,  **  by  the  bye,  not  a  very 
good  sism  either. 

He  tnen  proceeded  very  quietly  to 
4ifficial  biisiness,  but  Mr  Macgregor 
coming  in,  he,  in  the  most  calm  and 
coUeeted  manner,  questioned  him  be« 
fine  me,  very  doseiy  as  to  his  state, 
beginning  by  these  words :  *'  Tell  me 
tionesUy,  do  you  consider  me  in  dan- 
ger ?"  **  Not  in  immediate  danger," 
'waa  the  answer.  *'  But,"  saia  hu 
Royal  Highness,  **  you  do  consider 
my  situation  to  be  one  not  free  from 
4laiiger?" — Mr  Macgregor  admitted 
it  to  be  by  no  means  free  from  dan- 
gpr,  but  proceeded  to  state  the  grounds 
wrldch  justified  his  medical  attendanta 
in  indulging  hopes  that  his '  Royal 
J]  illness  might  look  forward  to  a  fa- 
vouraUe  issue. 

Mr  Macgregor's  answer  produced 
liirther  questions,  all  put  with  a  view 
to  obtain  positive  and  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  danger,  and 
be  concluded  bv  thanking  Mr  Mac« 
.flregor  for  the  tair  manner  in  which 
Be  bad  met  them,  and  by  saying,  "  t 
know  now  what  I  wished  to  know, 
smd  I  ahall  be  able  to  govern,  myself 
by  that  knowledge."  During  the 
Whole  of  this  conversadon,  whidi  was 
of  iome  length,  his  manner  was  firm 
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and  ooUscted,  though  very  serious, 
his  voice  free  from  agitation,  bisques- 
tions  were  put  quietly,  at  intervals,  as 
if  well  oonsiderefi,  by  a  man  who  was 
determined  to  ascertain  his  dwn  situ^ 
ation,  and  iiis  words  were  measured.  , 

He  afterwards  desired  jne  to  repeat 
what  Mr  Macsregpr  had  said,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  .he  mif^ht  be  satis^ 
fied  he  had  not  mistaken  him^  I  did 
80,  and  he  observed,  that  he  also  had. 
so  understood  him,  but  that  he  did 
not  augur  from  it  that  his  case  waa 
hopeless— which  impression  I  con- 
firmed. He  expressed  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder 
were  not  generally  known  or  talked 
of. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the 
statement  of  what  passed  upon  these 
three  occasions,  to  sheW  how  anxious 
his  Royal  Highness  was  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  how  fiearlessly  he  met  the 
communication  of  the  existence  of 
dai^ger,  and,  above  all,  to  shew  that 
be  was  early  apprised  of  his  critical 
state,  from  tne  contemplation  of  which 
he  at  no  time  shrunk,  although  he  was 
at  all  times  anxious  to  conceal,  from 
the  generality  of  those  who  approach- 
ed bun,  that  he  did  not  look  iorward. 
with  undiminished  confidence  to.a  fa- 
vourable issue. 

On  the  following  dav,  Sunday, 
S7th  August,  ^i»  Royal  Highness 
again  spoke  to  me  very  quietly,  in 
regard  to  his  situation,  and  told  me, 
that  although  not  alarmed,  and  al- 
though heliad  heard  nothing  that 
should  shake  his  hopes  of  ultimate  re- 
covery, he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  situation  called  for 
serious  contemplation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  result,  there  would  be 
time  for  certain  arrangements,  and 
the  settlement  of  his  a£&irs,  but  there 
was  one  duty  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
fer ;  he  felt,  indeed,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  deferred  until  it  should  seem  to 
be  imposed  by  a  conviction  of  imme^ 
diate  danger,  and  resorted  to  when 
hope  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  had, 
therefore,  determined  to  take  the  Sa- 
crament upon  an  early  day,  and  to  re- 
quest his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  administer  it  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  anxious  that  this  should  not  be 
known,  as  the  ah&m  would  be  sound- 
ed, and  various  interpretations  would 
be  put  upon  an  act,  which  was  one  of 
duty,  resorted  to  on  principle,  and 
not  from  apprehension  or  afiectation ; 
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he  theffefore  dixeeteA  me  to  soft  tlife 
Bishqp  of  hondxm,  and  to  feqnest 
him  to  come  to  faim  on  th^  Ibtiowiiig 
"fncsdayxt  twelve.  He  desired  t&at  I 
Would  explain  to  him  his  derire  that 
the  attendance  should  he  quiet,  and 
should  not  exdte  ohserration ;  that 
he  wished  the  service  to  he  simply 
that  of  the  Communion,  as  he  did  not 
now  apply  to  him  for  his  attendance 
as  upon  a  sick  person.  He  also  desfarcd 
me  to  be  present,  and  to  take  the  Sa^ 
crament  with  him. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  W^^onid* 
dered  of  this  act.  He  was  sure  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
tend  to  his  satis&otion,  oomfbtt,  and 
relief,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  post* 
pone  it. 

I  'Went  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
(at  Fulham,)  who  receiyed  the  com- 
munication with  great  emtytion,  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ex* 
emplary  feeling  "which  had  dictated 
his  Royal  Hifiihnesirs  wish,  and  said 
that  he  would  come  quietly  to  Ar- 
lington Street  on  Tuesday,  at  twelve, 
Uriuout  robes,  (as  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions,^ and  without  notice  to  any 
one,  and  I  engaged  to  have  afi  |nrepa* 
red. 

^  T  returned  to  Arlington  Street  t6 
inform  his  Boy,id  Highness,  and  it 
Was  agreed  fhat  his  servant,  Batdie^ 
lor,  should  alone  be  apprised  lof  the 
intention,  and  that  I  should  take  care 
to  keep  Others  out  of  the  way.  His 
Royal  Highness  again  said,  that  he 
Should  derive  jp;reat  cotafSort  mnn  thus 
early  discharging  his  duty.  He  also 
gave  me  instructions  to  clear  his  draw- 
ers in  Audley  Square  of  papers,  and 
to  hring  them  away,  and  sealup  those 
of  a  private  nature.  He  said  he  should 
by  degrees  look  them  over,  and  at- 
tend to  other  matters,  but  rcneatedly 
assured  me  that  all  this  was  done  and 
thought  of  Y^thout  any  apprehension 
of  a  fatal  issue  of  his  disorder,  and 
^at  he  was  confident  he  should  re- 
(S)ver. 

[  The  Princess  Sophia  (who  usually 
came  every  day  about  two  o*clodcj[ 
had  been  with  nim,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  sAie  was  aware  of  his  situa^ 
tion.  He  said  he  believed  not,  at  leafrt; 
he  had  said  nothing  to  alarm  her; 
jpossibly,  however,  she  might  be  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  he  had  therefore 
said  nothing  to  undeceive  her. 

When  I  saw  Batchelor,  I  learnt 
from  him  (what  I  had  never  previa 
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omly  known)  Hwt  Ui  Bioytf  Higfi* 
nesa,  wMa  lie  iHd  not  no  to  ctaiili» 
neter  mioflPd  defotbig  WNbo  tin^o'  t0- 
hia  prayers,  whi<Ai  lie  tead  to  Uinadf, 
hk  oenerat  esily,  ^3tM  he  miAi  waft 
be  disturbed,  but  if  disturbed  te  tho 
mor^ttg>  lA  i&e  aftoMun  or  c'VtefliaK ; 
attd  iliat  when  tfa^r^ui^  oa  Soniiyy^ 
it  always  took  a  BiMo  md  Pmyor 
Book  fai  ihid  earriige^  and  wm^mrf 
particular  as  «>  thei>  baai%  plMM 
within  his  immediate  reocb  ;  tttd  tfaME 
althou^  he  ^Md  not  olsjleet  to  ft  ti^fd^ 
Kng  oompatfion  on  oib^  ^T'^  iiotiyiig 
annoyed  l^m  more  tlten  aoy  olie  pio* 
noaiiig  to  be  Mb  oOmptiuon  «ii  a  8aiK 
oay. 

Hial^ml  Highniett  tsaw  Sir  Ite« 
tf  HaHbrd  on  ^at  day,  ibmI  oufeslkni* 
ed  him  very  doaely  as  to  bis  sifDatiQtt. 
Sit  Henry  told  me  Hiat  lie  had  sn« 
swered  his  quesiiottb  ftfitly,  and  ^hal 
he  had  Ibund  hSs  BOval  Hi|^lieBB  111 
an  excellent  state  of  mind,  "aBd  ^Isft 
he  eocdd  ifot  auffideotfy  admire  Ihe 
resolution  and'compeaurewflfti  wvidl 
he  sought  tot  infoimatioo,  onddwiH 
upoto  the  queslSon  of  danger.  Heeb^ 
aerved  that  there  was  t)0  diflMHy  fif 
dedingwith  such  a  patienit. 
.  His  KOyal  Highness  told  tteaAa^ 
wards,  that  Sir  Henry  fiaMMT^eMD* 
teiinictlion  had  tonflmed  tbe  imqpreo- 
aion  he  had  received  fhrai  whit  Mt 
Macgr«gor  had  said,  and  he  tuqilUMid 
hhnselfperfiN;^  satisfied  widi  il. 

His  ttoyal  Hi^^nesa  ooiftiMKd  to 
good  spirits,  and  in  ^e  same  tmapo^ 
ped  atate  of  mind  on  the  88dl  urd 

On  ^e  laller  day,  Uie  Bfabop  <f 
London  came  at  alittle  hefbtt  twwo, 
and  his  Royal  Hfglhneaa  wu  aleai 
with  him  ibr  a  short  time,  after  wIdA 
I  was  called  in,  and  his  L^rdsMpa^ 
fninistsred  joe  Sacrament  to  ua. 

Th^  Duke's  deportment  was  s^riotia 
as  became  the  occasion,  Imt  dftt  and 
quite fke^ from  agitation.  Hedidoot 
appear  nervous  or  affiscted,  -dthough 
he  must  have  pierceived  ^t  ndUier 
the  Bishop  nor  I  were  free  Atom  etthcr 
feeSing. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  London  told  we  ^^ 
terwards  that  nodiing  ootdd  be  more 
correct  or  satisfactory  dian  afi  Vm 
Royal  Highness  had  said  to  hto,  when 
they  were  alone,  and  that  Ids  state  of 
mind  was  that  in  wiiidi  he  would 
iwisb,  under  such  drcumatanees,  to 
)!nd  that  of  any  person  in  whose  wel- 
fare he  felt  interested. 


Wben  I  pefumed  «»  Hie  Date  •€  tlM  nm  flmlj  faid  in  iik  toM^ 

Y«rk,  lie  appeived  more  effteted^  end  nd  wen  tbe  randt  of  doe  coneidvi* 

he  amyed  me  that  lie  felt  a  ooaiftn  tiim  aad  eonvictioiiy  end  nodoAed  liy 

■ndieUefwIdchlieooaldiiotdeembei  eaettrnoiteoUeijUidefixrtBeooiitiiiued 

end  tlu^  wlttteter  mMt  be  the  iMue  weUineof  hieoottttiiy. 

of  hie  ilhiem»  he  bed  done  whet  he  After  mfixig  thk»  Ui  Boyil  Higb» 

eiDghttodo.    Thet  he  eoald  now  el*  Bcee  toM  me  that  he  lelc  tery  comforU 

tend  to  oliRr  mattere  with  cnorcoaed  aUe,  and  that  if  it  ahould  pleeae  God 

cempomire.    Jxt  the  afternoon^  when  to  reaioitt  him  to  health,  he  waa  ntie 

I  eaw  him  a^dn,  he  egpimed  to  me  he  ihoald  be  a  better  man  e? er  after, 

how  much  he  had  been  pleaaed  with  He  oomidered  this  trial  aa  a  merey  for 

Ae  Bishop  «f  London't  mild  and  en*  iHiichheo«|i;fattoibelsmteftd;ital^ 

eeanag;icgdiMSDur8e.  ibrded  him  time  for  eertMuzefleetaon^ 

That  he  had  stated  to  his  Lordship  ttid  he  misled  that  the  time  wookl 

ameaerredly^  that  he  knew  his  ntna*  not  be  ill  applied.    He  then  entered 

tioti  to  be  a  Tery  seilDiiSy  though  he  into  some  qnes^ena  of  military  boifc* 

tmsted  not  a  hopeless  one,  but  that  he  ness  with  great  oompoeure* 

ifid  net  ehuse  to  postpone  a  duty  which  Hie  Royal  Highnesa  underwent  the 

he  coneeifed  oosht  to  be  performed  opemcion  of  tapping  on  the  aftsniooB 

while  he  was  in  toe  full  possemion  of  of  the  9d  September.  It  was  perfomU 

hie  fiHCuHies,  which  might  yidd  to  edbylfrliacgrMryanditwisbome 

diaeeae  JMKmer  than  he  was  aware  of*  by  lus  Royal  ITipnem  with  the  samt 

—That  he  had  in  the  eourae  of  hie  reaolotjon  and  quiet  compeaure  which 

Itfefbeed  death  in Tarionashapea, and  had  marked  hiaoondiiet  underereiy 

war  now  doomed  to  Tiew  its  approadi  itageoffaiailtaMss»  Colonel  Stephen^ 

in  «  dew  and  lingering  form.    That  aoi^  and  I  saw  him  aeon  after*    We 

he  did  not  deny  that  he  should  reBMn  iMnd  him  n  little  f^fcfusttd,  Irai 

his  existence  with  rcmt,  though  no  dioeiful,  and  quito  ftee  torn  nemme 

Ml  no  ahorm;  he  admitted  that  hie  agitation. 

iifo  had  not  been  pore,  that  there  hod  About  this  pcfiodi  he  reeelved  the 

heen  mudi  in  his  eouiee  he^wished  eonmittnication  uf  die  death  «f  8ir 

tied  been  ^therwise^    He  had  not  Harry  Calfert,  by  which  he  waimneh 

Utought  so  seriously  on  some  Buljeeta  aifteied,  and  he  obeerved  tliai  ha  hed 

•a  he  m^ht  h«fe  done,  still  he  had  deeply  to  deplore  Ae  hm  of  an  eld 

endeavoured  to  disdiaige  hla  puUie  ann  alliched  Mend,  and  n  rdigioaa 

fluiies  oorieelly*    He  had  forborne  and  good  man* 

ikom  injuring  or  deeeinnff  imy  one;  For  some  days  after  the  operatioii^ 

end  he  mlt  in  peeee  and  charity  with  hewaanryweskyandldeklf  kgwns 

idL  in  a  stato  mtaih  oocaaianed  aeiiode 

Under  these  cheemstancea,  he  twped  mearinooa,  nor  ww  tibe  ttmcamnce  of 

iiemi|^tlookwiihoonfldencetomer»  theotherlegaatiaftMSlory*  OiithelOtli» 

«y,  wou^  the  merits  of  Ins  Redeem*i  he  piaminwi  the  contonto  of  some  nri* 

«r,  end  he  had  appealed  to  him  (the  veto  boxes,  and  desired  that  m^ 

Bishop)  on  tiiiB  oecasioD,  not  only  to  mi^t  be  hH  in  his  mem,  but  emsH 

rtooift  the  confessioD  of  his  nnwoi^  dered  as  octtsigDed  to  my  charge*  Ria 

tiiiness,  but  to  administer  that  oomfort  situation  gave  his  medical  etiendanto 

wluch  hie  ntuation  required.    Thai  eerioua  uneesiness,   and   his   Royul 

Ida  vdianoe  and  his  fidth  in  the  Chrisi.  Highness  was  perfoetly  senrfble  uf  it^ 

tian  religion  were  firm  and  decided,  nor  indeed  did  I  disguiaeit  fium  him» 

'and  that  bis  adherence  to  the  pure  when  he  queationed  me. 

tloetrine  professed  and  establishea  by  Between  the  18th  and  the  18th,  ills 

^=the  Churdi  of  England,  was  unshakeBL  Boyal  Hi^hnen  gsined  strengdi,  and 

as  it  had  ever  been.    That,  as  he  had  his  appetito  and  sleep  improved,  but 

-dedared  diese  sentiments  hi  a  politi-  the  stato  of  liis  1ms  continued  unm 

«^  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catbolie  tisfaetory.    On  me  19th  he  bmn 

Question,hewas  anxious  that  itshould  ugain  to  take  hie  airings,  but  the  un* 

be  undentood,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  pfovement  had  not  ben  ouch  as  to 

'London  should  be  enabled  to  state  mduce  his  medioal  attendants  to  con* 

^iaereafter,  if  die  occasion  should  esll  eider  his  etete  etherwise  then  Torjr 

'for  it,  ^at  diose  sentiments  were  not  triticaL    He  continued  to  take  daily, 

professed  in  a  pditical  sense,  and  fium  -airings  until   the  16th  cf  Oetober. 

"prijudice  and  party  f^ngs,  but  that  During  thii  mterval,  he  ndhed ' — 
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maaHkj,  ^nd  liit  rami  hetlth  ap- 
peured  at  dmea  to  be  improviog,  noU 
withBtandiog  the  sUte  of  the  leg*/ 
Vfhidh  becime  gradually  more  unsa- 
Uafactoryy  and  often  ooeaatooed  ezcru- 
eiating  pain  throughont  great  part  of 
die  day.  Hia  Royal  Highneaa  fre- 
quently apoke  to  me  of  hia  own  aitua* 
tion  and  feelinsa^  more  especially  on 
the  9SA  Septemb^,  when  be  told  me 
he  did  hia  best  to  submit  with  patience 
and  reiignatioB ;  that  he  tried  to  keep 
up  hia  spirits,  he  met  his  frienoa 
d^erfully,  endeavoured  to  go  correctly 
through  what  he  bad  to  do,  and  to 
occupy  bimaelf  at  odier  times  with 
vtedmg;  but  when  left  to  his  own 
thoughts^  when  he  went  to  bed  snd 
lay  awake,  the  situatiott  was  not  agree- 
aUe ;  the  contemplation  of  one's  end^ 
not  to  be  met  at  once,  nor  within  a 
abort  given  period^  but  protracted  poa- 
lildy  for  montha,  required  a  atruggle 
and- tried  one'a  reaolution*  But,  after 
aB,  he  did  not  know  that  he  r^etted 
it,  or' that  he  regretted  that  time  waa 
given  to  hiih  which  had  turned  hia 
mind  to  aerioua  reflection,  and  which 
he  was  certain  had  been  very  benefi- 
did  to  him.  If  it  should  please  God 
that  he  ahonld  recover,  he  would  be- 
come a  better  man :  if  he  did  not  re- 
cover, he  would  have  to  thank  God 
I6r  the  time  afforded  for  reflection.  I 
have  noticed  what  paned  on  this  day, 
to  show  that  his  feelings  had  undeiw 
gone  no  change. 

On  the  16th  October,  Mr  Macgresor 
dedred  that  I  should  convey  to  ms 
Royal  Highneas  his  wish  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  call  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper ; 
jthat  I  would  atate  that  he  had  no 
leaaott  to  doubt  his  Royal  Highness's 
confidence,  but  that  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility was  thrown  upon  him,  and  that 
it  might  be  satisfactory  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  as  it  doubtless  would  be  to 
himself,  to  resort  to  further  aid  and 
advice,  as  the  state  of  the  legs  had 
unfortunately  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  case ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  persuaded  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  would  concur  in  all' that  he 
had  done.  When  I  mentioned  it  to 
his  Royal  Highness  he  objected,  and 
assured  me  that  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  Mr  Macgr^;or's  skill  and 
his  attention,  and  that  Be  would  not, 
uponanv  account,  appesr  to  shew  a 
doubt  wnich  he  had  never  felt,' nor 
hurt  Mr  Macgregor's  feeiings.  I  aai 
auied  him  that  Mr  Muy^gor  was 


perfocdyaenaiUeOfthia;  but  thai  he 
owed  it  to  his  own  feding^  and  to  hia 
character  aa  a  professiraial  man,  to 
make  this  request.  His  Royal  High- 
ness then  olgected  to  theefl^  it  might 
produce  upon  the  public,  to  its  getline 
into  the  newspsj^ers,  &c* .  I  observed 
that  measures  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent this,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  Mr. 
Macgregor's  speaking  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  and  settling  it  with  him. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  attended  aoootd- 
ingly  on  the  ITtn,  and  continued  to 
do  so  during  the  remainder  of  his 
R^yd  Highness's  illness.  Notwith- 
standing every  precaution,  it  waa  im- 
possible to  prevent  it  being  soon  no- 
ticed in  &e  papers,  and  when  hia 
Royal  Hkhness  learnt  thia,  he  obser* 
vecl,  that  his  chief  motive  for  wishing 
iX  concealed  was,  the  apprehension 
that  it  might  excite  unnecessary  alarm, 
which,  aa  connected  with  his  station 
and  situation,  might  embarrass  the 
Government,,  and  possibly  influoace 
the  public  fiinds.— It  could  not  ai&ct 
him  personally. 

HIb  Royal  Higbnfss's  state  flucto- 
ated  again  between  thia  period  and 
the  6th  November,  when  there  waa  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  amditkNi 
of  the  leas,,  which  continued  until  the 
aoth,.when  they  again  assumed  an 
unfavourable  appearance,,  which  wss 
the  more  to  be  lamented  aa  hia  Royal 
Highness's  strength  and  conatitutianal 
powcra  had  been  giving  way  ;  hia  ap- 
petite and  sleep  b%an  to  fail,  and  the 
encreasing  evil  was  therefore  to  be  met 
by  impaired  resourcea. 

Towards  the  begiiining  of  Decem- 
ber his  Royal  Highness  again  rallied, 
so  far  as  the  1^  were  concerned,  but 
his  frame  and  his  constitution  had 
evidentljr  become  weaker,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  himself  expressed  his 
apprehensions  that  his  strength  would 
not  carry  him  through  the  protracted 
struggle. 

Between  the  .8th  and  17th  of  Dfr. 
oember,  there  was  again  a  sensible  un- 

grovement  in  the  legs,  which  might 
ave  raised  the  hopes  of  hia  Roysl 
Highness's  attendants,  if  Uie  return 
of  strength  had  kept  pace  with  it : 
but  he  was  visibly  Josing  strength  and 
substance,  and  on  the  20th  Uie  \eg^ 
resumed  the  appearance  of  mortifica- 
tion to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the 
medical  attendants  agreed  that  his 
situation  had  become  very  criticaL 
Their  apprehensions  were  stiU  fur* 
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tiler  eKciliBd  on  Ui6  99d$  hit  appetite 
had  totally  ftiled  him^  and  other 
■ymptoiDB  were  equally  unfavourable. 
Still  he  kept  up  his  tpuritB^  and  al« 
tbongh  my  language  was  anything 
but  enoooraging,  he  appeared  to  feu 
sanguine  of  recoTery.  Thit  ImpreB* 
rion  waa  not  justified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  attendants,  and  I  be- 
came yery  anxious  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  encreased  danger  of  his  situation.- 
I  urged  this  point  with  Sir  Henry  Hal« 
lord  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ;  assured 
titiem  that  they  mistook  his  Roysl 
Highness's  character,  if  they  appre-- 
hended  any  ill  efibot  fit>m  the  clisclo- 
sore,  and  represented  that  it  was  due 
to  his  duuaeter  and  to  his  wish,  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  he  still  had 
to  perfimn.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
they  yielded  to  my  representations, 
and  authorised  me  to  avail  mvself  of 
any  opening  which  his  Royal  High« 
■ess  might  give  me  to  make  him  sen« 
sibk  of  the  encreased  anxiety  and 
alarm  whidh  I  had  observed  m  his 
physirians.  I  was  to  use  my  discre* 
tion  as  to  the  mode,  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of  the  disclosure ;  it  would 
probably  produce  reference  to  themj 
and  they  would  then  confirm  the  im«« 
preasion  conveyed  by  me. 

I  saw  his  Royal  Highness  at  five 
o'clock,  when  I  took  my  official  papers 
to  him.  He  gave  me  the  desired  op* 
portnnity  at  once,  by  asking  what  the 
doctors  said*  of  him.  His  servant  be- 
ing in  the  room,  I  gave  no  immediatel 
answer,  and  he  waited  quietly  until 
he  had  left  the  room,  and  then  repeat* 
ed  the  Question. 

I  spoke  to  him  as  had  been  agreed 
with  Sir  Henry  Halford,  adding  that 
mv  own  anxiety,  and  the  uneasiness 
I  nad  already  expressed  to  him,  had 
led  me  to  watch  the  fAiysicians,  and 
to  endeavour  to  extract  from  them 
what  their  real  opinion  was,  but  that 
they  were  cautious,  and  were  evident- 
1t  unwilling  to  authorise  me  to  e^presi 
their  alarm.  *  I  could  not,  however, 
ftsget  his  Royal  Highness's  appeal  to 
me  in  Audley  Sqiuure,  nor  the  pledge 
I  had'g^ven  him;  that  I  knew  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  wish  to  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  that  I  felt  he  ought 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise ;  and  there- 
fere  I  had  considered  it  my  duty  to  dis- 
close to  him  the  uneasiness  I  felt.  He 
listoied  with  compoaurer  and  without 
betraying  any  ^^tation,  but  iMked  me 
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whether  the  danger  was  fmroediate# 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  dayi  9 

I  repeated  that  I  was  not  authorised 
to  saj  so,  and  I  trusted  it  was  not.  Ho 
SMd — ^'^  God's  will  be  done;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  dying,  I  trust  I  have  dike 
my  duty :  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^ 
80.  I  know  that.my  faults  have  been 
many,  but  God  is  merdi^l ;  his  wavis 
are  inscrutable ;  I  bow  with  snbmu* 
sion  to  his  will.  I  have  at  iMst  not 
to  rei«oach  myself  with  not  having 
done  all  I  could  to  avert  dbis  crisis^ 
but  I  own  it  has  come  upon  me  by 
surprise.  I  knew  that  my  ease  had 
not  ceased  to  be  free  from  danger ;  I 
have  always  been  told  so,  but  I  did 
not  suspect  immediate  danger,  and  had 
I  been  a  timid  or  a  nervous  maa^  the 
efl^t  might  have  been  trying.  I  trust 
I  have  received  this  oommunicatiov 
with  becoming  resolutioa."  I  obseTii 
▼ed  that  I  had  not  for  many  days  seeis 
his  Royal  Highness  more  free  from 
nervous  agitation,  and  that  I  had  not 
been  disappdnted  in  my  expectatioii 
that  he  would  bear  this  communica^ 
tion  as  he  did  that  which  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  to  him  at  Brish^ 
ton.  '  He  desired  me  to  feel  his  puiBe> 
which  was  low,  but  even  and  stet^.  { 

He  then  put  various  questions  40 
me,  with  a  view  to  asoertsin  the  caus^ 
of  what  he  considered  so  sudden  a 
change  in  hia  state.  I  accounted  for 
it  by  what  I  had  learned  firom^the 
physicians,  and  ended  by  repeating 
that  I  had  felt  it.  my  duty,  however 
painful,  to  speak  out.  He  Uianked 
me,  gave  me  nis  hand,  and  said,  I  had 
acted  as  I  ought,  and  as  he  expected; 
but  he  pressed  me  wun  to  state 
**  what  was  the  extent  or  the  danger; 
and  whether  immediate  f"  I  repeated 
that  I  had  been  assured  it  was  not 
immediate.  .  "  Whether  his  case  was 
without  hope  of  recovery  ?"  I  gave  no 
decided  answer,  but  said,  that  I  could 
not  extract  from  the  physicians  any 
positive  opinion,  but  that  their  lan- 
guage was  not  encouraging.  He  said, 
*'  I  understand  you ;  I  may  go  on  for 
a  short  tune,  but  I  may  end  rapidly ; 
God's vnll  bedoqe;  I  am  resigned." 
He  then  called  for  his  official  papers^ 
and  transacted  his  business  witn  com- 
posure and  his  usual  attention.  He 
^ifterwards  resumed  the  previous  pain- 
ful subject.  I  spoke  to  him  about  his 
private  papers,  and  he  confirmed  some 
ci  the  directions  previously  given  to 
me  upon  that  subject.    He  thenspoke 
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moit  Idndly,  took  me  again  by  lb«  offuiy  op|i9rniiiil3r«hifhiii0lii<»acPtf 

hand,  and  add,  '^  Thaok  you;  God  «fdnwiiighviBi»y4HtfuMwaatieii** 

Mm  yon*"    I  bad  hitberto  mecaeded  tkmtotbanacean^af  aaCUii^biaaf* 

teoontiDlliiigDiyfeeliiigiyballeoiiU  fain*    I  embiaced  it  tbal  Teij  dajr* 

da  ao  DO  Iwkgat,  and  I  left  tba  room,  and  pvopoaed  to  bin  to  sand  m  lua 

I  learnt  fcom  bia  aerrant,  Balefae*  aoUators  Mr  Parkinaoi^  to  wbieb  ba 


lor,  tbat  after  I  Idft  bia  Royal  Hidi-  ameds  «Dd  I  anpointod  bim  al  tea 

MK,  be  bad  desired  bim  to  oolleel  acloekontibeA>llofniigday;benfter*» 

and  pay  aome  amall  biUa ;  tbat  be  bei*  vaida  went  tbrongb  lua  official  bnai^ 

gm  to  write  aome  memoranda*  and  ncaa  very  quietly' 

appeared  very  aerioua,  but  qoite  ftea  Hia  Beyal  Higbneaa  aaw  Mr  Fhh 

fnm  agitation*    Hia  Boyal  Hif^Uieai  binaon  on  tbe  5e«tbj  and  a%ned  bia 

eftttwarda  bad  aome  aeiiona  oonTana«>  will,  after  wbicb  beabookbaBda  with 

lion  witb  Sir  Henry  Halford,  wbodid  bim,  aa  if  taking  final  leave  of  him. 

not  di«gniae  from  bim  tbe  ooeaaineaa  HeaftevwardaaawtbeBiabopof  lioa^ 

he  felt,  but  did  not  admit  tbat  bia  don,  who  bad  at  all  tiam  Aee  admits 

caae  bad  become  bopdeaa.    He  bad  aion  to  bia  Boyal  Hlgluiea^  and  had 

ionnd  bim  perfectly  ealm  and  cdui*  bad  fteqnent  cenvereatieQa  wUb  hm 

poaedi  in  the  eourae  of  bia  iUnea^  and  the 

.  Hia  Boral  Highniwa  aeni  in  mo  leanlt  of  thii  interview  vraa,  that  bia 

^piin,  and  ineated  to  me  verv  eor<»  Boyal  Higbneaa  abonld  taloa  the  S^ 

needy  what  Sk  Henry  HalfM  bad  crament  on  the 88tb,  which  hiaB<^ 

aaidtobim;  he  aftenmda  aaw  Colo*  Higbneaa  mentioned  to  me  afterwanla» 

ael  St^henaon,  who  told  me  that  he  adcUng,  that  be  meant  to  aek  the  Pkin^ 

had  eoovevaad  with  bim  very  qnietly  oeaa  Sophia  to  take  it  with  him*    I 

wpoB  indiffisrcBt  anljeda,  and  that,  law  him  again  in  tbeerening^  and  be 

ftom  hia  manner,  he oonld  not  have  appeared  verr cheevfW«  0i»the97th, 

anajMwted  tbal  anything  eodd  have  he  anpeaied  better  early  in  the  day, 

neoarredtodietarbhinu  butbeeame  more  weak  and  lai«(«id 

,  He  naaaad  a  good  tiAt,  and  ap«  afterwarde.    He  aaw  Mr  FM,  wi» 

naaied  belter  on  the  Mlowing  day.  toldmehebad  beenmwehahociiedby 

lie  aaw  the  A^jutont^General  and  hia  Boyal  Highneia'a  altered  appear* 

Qnaiiffimaalm"  Oeiimalearly,andgave  anee.    The  Duke,  however,  apoke  to 

hia  dhnetiona  to  them  with  bia  naual  meof  himaelf  inameraaaagittMetmie 

aeenmey*    I  aaw  him  aoon  after,  and  than  nanaL 

be  told  me  that  be  bad  paaaed  a  good  Hia  Mjijeaty  eame  to  his  Beyal 

n]fl^>  bad  rather  move  appetito,  and  Higbneaa  in  iM  afternoon,  and  finmd 

was  more  ftee  from  pain;  that  thiawaa  bim  very  weak  and  langqni,  but  he 

eatiafactory  for  tbe  moment,  bnt  who*  rallied  in  the  evenii^aadlookedofcr 

thcr  of  any  nltimato  nvail,  a  higbev  hia  effieial  papers. 

PMrer  would  decide.  .  On  the  numilng  of  the  98th»  hia 


The  phyaciana  told  me  there  wae    Boval  Highness  appeared  very  vreak# 
ne  improvement  in  bia  aitoation.  enabadoomeaitaekaof  nervanaftint- 


In  the  ooUrae  of  the  day,  I  aubmi^*  neai,  which,  together  with  ether 

ted  to  bim  the  official  papera,  and  took  fitvonrahle  ajfmptoma,   eatiafied   Uie 

his  pleasure  upon  aome  general  rnili*  pbyaieiaM  that  tne  daagor  waa  faeeof 

tary  arrangemeate,  into  wbicb  he  cn^  ming  more  imminent.  The  Biabm  of 

tored  with  interest;  but  in  the  after*  London  came  at  twdve,  and  deved 

noon  be  became  very  languid  and  ner»  that  three  pevoena  should  aaaiat  aithe 

voua,  though  he  rallied  again  towaidi  holy  eeremony,  and  propoaed  dial  Sir 

tbe  evening.  Henry  Halford  and  I  abould  be«dded 

On  the  following  day,  8ith  Decern-  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  which  waa 

bar,  he  appeared  better,  and  in  good  mentioned  to  bia  BcrfaiHi|^iiea4,wlm 

apirita,  though  incapable  of  much  ex^  readily  agreed.    Upon  thk  eceaaien 

ertion,  be  eame  publicly,  aiid  pot  en  lua 

On  tbe  85th,  be  waa  weaker,  ha«  robea;  bis  Royal  Hij^meaa  waa  quite 

viog  had  a  very  indifferent  night*  He  compooed,  ana  noUung  could  ejioeed 

aaw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  early  in  bis  pious  attention  and  ealm  devotion 

the  day.  The  phyaidana  told  me  tbat  tbreughont  the  solemn  cereeaoBT.  He 

bia  Boyal  Higbneaa's  atato  waa  beco*  repeated  tbe  prayers,  and  noaoe  the 

miag  daily  more  criyeal,  and  tbat  it  rcaponaea  in  a  inn  voice.   Put  of  the 

waadcairable  that  I  abouldavail  i^iyaelf  pnyera  finr  tbe  sick  were  read,  but  the 

l« 
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■tfnrioe  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Stv 
H.  Halfdrd^  the  short  serfice.  Thtf 
B^hop  was  Tery  much  ai^ted^  paitU 
cnlarlr  when  pronoHnehig  ^e  conclu* 
dingbiesstnpr.  The  Princess  Sophia  snp-r 
ported  herself  wonderf\iHy  throughout 
the  trying  scene^  and  the  Duke  was 
quite  free  from  agitatioti.  After  the 
senrice  was  over,  he  kissed  his  sister^ 
and  shook  hands  most  sflTectionatelr 
with  the  Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Halford^ 
and  me,  thanking  us^  and  as  if  ta-< 
king  leare  ofall.  His  Royal  Higfanesa 
sent  for  me  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  went  through  some  official  busi« 
ness,  to  which  he  appeared  quite  equsL* 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  ha- 
ving taken  the  Sacrament,  and  told 
me  that  the  Princess  Sophia  had  staid 
with  him,  and  home  up  to  the  last 
moment  He  then  asked  me  whether 
fais  physicians  thought  much  worse  of 
him ;  ne  really  felt  better.  I  repUed, 
they  considered  his  situation  as  ha- 
ving become  more  doubtlul  than  it 
had  been,  but  that  they  had  not  at 
my  time  authorised  md  to  say  his 
ease  was  hopeless.  He  obserrea  that 
he  thought  It  was  wrong  to  abandon 
hope,  or  to  despair,  but,  setting  aside 
that  fteKng,  he  was  resigned  to  God's 
trill.  He  asked  whether  I  had  any 
more  papen  requiring  consideration, 
as  he  lelt  quite  as  equal  to  business  as, 
he  had  been  for  two  or  three  months' 
past,  and  he  wished  none  to  be  inter- 
mpted  or  suspended.  He  afterwskds 
saw  Mr  Greyille,  who  found  him  very 
eheerfuL 

He  sent  for  me  a^in  between  eight 
and  nine,  and  I  staid  with  him  until 
ten.  He  appeared  weak  and  uncom- 
fortable, though  not  positively  in  pain. 
At  ten,  he  said  he  should  like  to  go 
to  bed,  but  the  usual  hour  had  not 
arrived,  and  he  would  wait  for  Sir  H. 
Halford.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
1)ed  at  once.  This  was  the  first  night 
that  he  had  atiticipated  the  usual  hour, 
imd  the  medical  attendants  ascribed  it 
tQ  increasing  weakness,  against  which 
he  had  hitherto  contended.  All  agreed 
that  he  might  linger  on  a  few  days, 
unless  an  attack  of  nervous  faintness 
should  carry  him  off  suddenly. 

On  the  following  day,  the  39  th,  his 
Koyal  Highness,  after  passing  a  toler- 
able night,  appeared  better.  He  had 
taken  some  nourishment,  and  his  pulse 
Was  steady.  He  sent  for  me  soon  af- 
ier  ten.  and  spoke  very  seriously  of 
his  situation,  but  without  alarm  or 
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^itadoD.  He  appeared  very  desirous 
of  extracting  very  direct  and  unreseri 
ved  answers ;  often  fixed  his  eye  u]>on 
me,  as  if  to  search  my  thoughts,  and 
made  me  diange  my  position,  that  ho 
might  see  me  lietter.  I  appeared  not 
to  notice  this,  but  kept  up  the  conver^^ 
sation  for  an  hour  and  a«fca1f,  on  vaw 
rious  subjects  of  business,  &c  This 
succeeded,  and  he  gradually  becaroa 
more  at  his  case.  He  was  quite  eqnal 
to  any  exertion  of  mind.  When  Sif 
H.  Halford  came,  he  announced  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  King's  Intention 
to  pay  him  a  visit  on  that  day,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  dnessed  and  sha- 
ved himself,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  on  the  preceding- day. 

The  physicians  told  me  that  the 
state  of  the  legs  had  become  more  un-^ 
favourable.  His  Royal  Highness  san^ 
the  Adjutant- General  and  Quarter* 
master*  General,  and  transacted  busl^ 
nesB  with  them  as  usual.         * 

His  Majesty  came  at  two,  and  staid 
an  hour  with  his  Royal  Highness. 
His  Majesty  thouffht  him  looking  bet- 
ter and  stronger  than  on  the  S7th,  but 
this  waa  the  bst  time  he  saw  him,  hik 
Mige&ty's  own  indisposition  having 
disappointed  his  anxious  wish  to  have 
eome  again  to  him. 

'  His  Royal  Highness  sent  for  me  at 
five,  and  went  through  his  usual  ofli- 
xial  business  with  me,  after  which  he 
-appeared  tited  and  exhausted,  and  iffr 
deed,  he  had  previously  retired  to  his 
bed-room. 

He  afterwards  Saw  Colonel  Stephen- 
son, who  found  him  in  the  same  weak 
and  exhausted  state. 

Towards  nine  he  sent  for  me  again, 
and  I  found  hfm  much  oppressed,  and 
breathing  short,  and  in  general  unable 
to  rouse  himself.  He  dismissed  me 
after  a  short  time,  wishing  me  gootl 
night,  hut  between  ten  and  eleven  he 
sent  for  me  again ;  I  found  him  do- 
-zing,  and  w^en  he  roused  himself,  he 
complained  of  inward  pain,  asked  me 
how  late  I  should  stay  in  the  house, 
(he  Was  not  aware  that  I  had  slept  in 
it  for  several  nights,)  and  again  wish- 
ed me  good  night. 

He  had  caUed  for  Sir  H.  Halford, 
Mr  Macgregor,  and  Mr  Simpson,  re- 
peatedly in  the  same  manner,  and  af- 
ter wishing  them  good  night  Some 
time  after,  he  again  sent  fbr  Mr  MaeU 
gregor,  who  found  him  in  one  of  his 
attacks  of  nervous  faintneas.  Mr  Mac- 
gregor gave  him  some  laudanum, 
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•Aerwtee  time  he  became  mora oan-  moved hMHpBoectAmetty,lwrt  lowdd 

posed,  and  feU  asleep.  not  diatinguish  what  he  said ;  fcc^ 

I  learnt  early  in  the  morning  of  the  peered  quite  soisiUe,  yen  canpoKd, 

SOth,  from  Mr  Macgregor,  &at  his  and  twice  looked  at  me,  the  am  time 

Royal  Highness  had  had  some  sleep  saioosly,  the  second  time  with  a  pla^ 

at  intervak,  but  that  he  appeared  much  cid,  almost  a  cheerful  8mile,^andX 

weaker,  and  that  there  were  other  came  away  perfectly  satisfied  that  tiia 

indications  of  encreasing  danger.    Hia  mind  was  free  from  anxiety  and  un- 

Royal  Highness  had  determined  not  easiness.    The  Princess  SoohU  came 

to  quit  his  bed-room.  in,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  roa- 

He  sent  for  me  at  half  past  ten,  and  aed  himself  when  she  was  apm>iuDced» 

I  remained  with  him  for  more  than  was  very  striking.  Her  Royal  Higbnesa 

an  hour,  untQ  Sir  H.  Halford  came,  staid  with  him  about  twenty  mmutes. 

I  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  extra*  He  continued  very  qui^  tbrooghoiit 

ordinary  change  which  had  taken  place  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  hM  past 

in  one  night,  or  rather  since  the  pre-  seven  desired  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  was 

ceding  morning  at  the  same  hour,  going  to  Windsor,  to  give  lua  afiee- 

He  appeared  extremely  feeble,  and  tionate  duty  to  the  King,  and  to  leU 

under  great  uneasiness  from  pain,  but  him  he  was  very  comfortaWc* 

otherwise  composed,  and  although  suf-  On  the  1st  Januaiy,  I  leanit  that 

foing  so  much,  he  uttered  no  com*  his  Royal  Highness  had  msaed  a  vot 

plaint.    He  asked  me  when   I  had  quiet  night,  with  four  hoora   good 

come,  and  I  told  him  I  had  slept  in  sleep,  and  that  no  matenal  change  had 

the  house.  He  did  not  seem  surprised  taken  place  in  his  stote ;  that  he  con* 

or  displeased,  but  said  he  concluded  tinned  perfectly  aensiWc,  took  mffi- 

he  was  considered  much  worse,  for  cient  nourishment,  and  spoke  when. 

Mr  Macgregor  had  been  three  times  ever  roused ;  nor  were  the  Iqga  in  a 

to  see  him  in  the  night,  but  that  he  worse  state;  on  the  contrary,  their  ap^ 

felt  quite  equal  to  business.  J,  ther«.  pearance  had  become  mcwc  &raup» 

fore,  brought  forward  a  few  subjects,  able.                                     u    •  • 

and  received  his  very  dear  instruo«  Upon  the  whole,  the   physKiana 

tions,  though  his  voice  had  become  so  thought  he  might  Hngeron  longsr  tiiaa 

ftebk  that  I  could  with  difficulty  hear  they  had  expected,  such  .^  Uie  ex^ 

iim,  traordinary  resistance  which  hia  cod* 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  the  Dukes  'stitution  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the 

of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  and  Su-  Wil-  disease.    The  Dukes  of  CUrence  and 

)jam    Knighton,  who  was  going  to  Sussex  again  saw  him,  and  he  rcceivrf 

Windsois  and  through  whom  he  sent  them  affecdonately,butdid  notspe^ 

an  aflfectionate  message  to.  the  King,  and  they  left  him  immediatelr.    The 

To  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  Princess  Sophia  then  went  to  him :  he 

he  spoke  cheerfully  on  the  stato  of  ki88edher,andBaid— "God  bless  yon* 

Portn^Ed  and  other  matters  of  public  my  dear  love— to-morrow,  to^moiw 

interest.     The  Princess  Sophia  was  row,"  and  she  left  him.  He  continued 

also  with  him  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  same  quiet  and  composed  state 

Between  nine  and  ten  he  expressed  a  throughout  the  day,  and  oocasionally 

wish  to  see  Colonel  Stephenson  and  told  his  medical  attendants  that  he 

me,  and  we  went  to  him,  but  he  said  felt  no  pain,  and  was  very  comlbrt* 

little,  and  wished  us  good  night.  able.    I  did  not  see  him. 

He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  ap-  The  report  on  the  following  mor- 

peared  much  weaker  on  the  following  ning,  the  2d  January,  was,  t^t  the 

morning  (the  31st  Dec.),  but  conti-  night  liad  been  quiet,  and  that  he  con- 

nued  perfectly  sensible,  took  nourish-  tinned  free  fipom  psin,  and  perfisctly 

ment  when  offered  to  him,  but  shewed  sensible,    though  he  seldom  apoke. 

no  inclination  to  speak,  unless  spoken  Soon  after  ninene  had  a  shivering  at- 

to.  His  medical  attendants  apprehend,  tack,  which  was  very  alarming,  and 

ed,  from  the  increased  weakness,  the  his  pulse  was  hardly  peroeplible,  hot 

rapid  approach  of  dissolution.    I  went  he  rallied.  He  had  been  moved  aeaM 

to  him  Dy  desire  of  the  physicians  be-  to  the  window,  was  quite  himsdf,  and 

tween  one  and  two.  He  took  my  hand,  asked  whether  the  day  was  not  ^^''^ 

and  received  me  most  kindly.  He  said,  which  was  the  case.  He  became  alighU 

"  Here  I  am ;  I  feel  weaker,  but  not  ly  delirious  at  twenty  "^°"^^P** 

worse^  and  I  do  not  suffer  pain."   He  one,  and  other  symptoms  had  become 
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^l^aw»9kumixif^  Scillbewaa^tiitesen- 
.aibkatintennik.  TiitePriQCMB  Sophia 
WW  witb  htm  for  a  short  tko»,  and 
tie  knew  her* 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  SuaaeXy 
.who  came  in  the  aderDooo,  did  not 
>iee  him*    Hia  Royal  Highness  conti- 
ntted  nearly  in  the  same  state*  except 
(bat  his  pulse  had  been  graddally 
lowerisg^  and  his  breathing  beoominflr 
very  short,  and  his  situation  appeared 
«o  eriticalj  that  I  and  other  attendants 
in  the  house  determiiied  not  to  take 
off  our  clothes.  The  street  was  crowd- 
ed with  ^ple  throughout  the  day^ 
•not  .q>parently  assembled  from  curi- 
oaty,  but  from  anxiety,  extremely 
.^niet,  and  hardly  speaking,  except  to 
etiquire,  in  a  subdued  voice,  what  was 
the  state  of  his  Royal  Highnesi. 

I  kamt  at  six  on  the  following 

morning  (the  3d)  from  Mr  Macgregor, 

that  notwithstanding  a  restless  and 

uncomfortable  night,  his  Royid  Hifl^- 

neas  had  rallied,  and  appeared  then 

•tronger,  more  inclined  to  talk  and 

to  take  jiourishment,  than  he  had  been 

on  the  preceding  day,  and  that  it  was 

impossibk  to  cabnlate  when  the  crisis 

would  arrive.    His  pulse  also  had  be» 

come  more  steady.    The  other  medi« 

(pal  attendants  confirmed  tlus  at  a  later 

hawtp  and  obserred,  that  his  Royal 

Hig^mess's  extraordinary  powers  of 

coBstitntion,  and  tenoeity  m  life,  de* 

4ed  all  odculation*    «The  Princess 

Sophia,  bang  unwell,  could  not  come 

tbu  day;  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 

Snaaex  came  at  twelve,  and  stayed  un* 

til  HX»  but  did  not  see  their  brother* 

.  Sir  William  Knighton  having  come 

from^  Windaor,  and  be^  named  to  his 

Boyal  Highness,  he  desued  to  see 

hlnoy  that  he  might  enquire  after  t]|^ 

JCing,  and  requested  him  to  assure  his 

JUiyesty  of  hia  affectionate  duty. 

Towards  the  evening  his  Royal 
Highness  showed  symptoms  of  return* 
ing  strength,  and  the  physicians  re* 
ported  to  his  Majesty  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state,  without  ap« 
pearance  of  immediate  dissolution,  but 
without  hope.  Between  eleven  and 
twdve  ho  was  very  quiet»  and  inclined 
tosleep. 

The  assemblage  of  people  in  Arling- 
ton  Street  was  the  same  as  on  the  pre* 
ceding  day ;  there  was  the  same  pro* 
priety  of  conduct,  the  same  manifes* 
tation  of  affiwtionate  interest,  free  from 
curiosity* 
Hia  Royal  Highness  passed  a  very 


restless  night,  with  oesasional  atta^ 
of  faintness  and  i^asm.  His  breath- 
ing had  become  more  difficult.  Impulse 
more  feeble  and  irregular,  but  yet 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  rapidly 
approaching  dissolution.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  sat  up  with  him,  to  relieve 
Mr  Macsregor ;  and  when  the  latter 
went  to  his  Royal  Highness,  he  desi* 
red  him  to  thank  him,  and  say  he  was 
very  kind. 

Shortly  after  he  saw  some  one  near 
him,  and  Mr  Macgregor  told  him  it 
waa  Mr  Simpson;  and  his  Royal 
H^hneas  vsaio,  "  Mr  Simpson  is  a 
good  man."  He  took  some  slight 
nourishment  occssionally,  and  towards 
ten  o'clock  he  had  a  senous  attsck  <^ 
faintness,  during  which  his  pulse  was 
hardly  perceptible,  but  he  ^rallied 
again.  Sir  William  Knighton  saw  hia 
Royal  Highness,  but  he  did  not  speak 
to  him* 

Between  one  and  two,  Mr  Macgre* 
gorcame  to  tell  me  that  his  Roval 
Highness  had  named  me  frequently, 
and  at  last  made  them  undmtaiuL 
that  he  wiahed  to  aee  me.  I  imme* 
diately  went  to  him.  I  found  hun 
dreadfully  changed,  very  feeble,  mndt 
oppressed,  and  evidently  unable  to 
distingul^  objects  clearly.  Batchelor 
named  me  to  him,  ana  I  sat  down 
dose  by  his  right  side.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  kind  smile,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  1  told  him  I  had  not 
left  the  house  sinoe  I  had  last  seen 
him.  He  asked  me  with  diffienlty, 
and  in  a  faint,  though  steady  voice^ 
whether  Colonel  Stephenson  waa  in 
the  house.  I  said  he  was,  and  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  see  him;  he 
nodded  assent,  and  I  immediately  sent 
i^  him.  Colonel  Stephenson  went  to 
his  left  side,  but  as  his  Royal  High- 
ness could  not  see  him,  I  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  to  the  right  side,  and  £ 
moved  back,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
come  dose  up,  while  I  supported  hia 
Royal  Highness  by  nladn^  my  hand 
against  the  pillow,  oehind  his  back* 
He  then  gave  his  hand  to  Cdonel 
Stephenson.  After  some  intcwal> 
during  which  his  Royal  Highness 
breathed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
was  very  faint,  and  during  which 
Batchelor  bathed  his  temples  with  Co- 
logne water,  he  oolleoled  his  strength, 
and  said  in  a  steady,  firm  tone  of 
voice,  but  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  au^ 
dible  to  Colonel  Stephenson,  whose 
head  was  further  removed  than  mine. 
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"  1  am  now  dying."  After  thfa  he 
-dropped  hig  head,  and  bis  lips  moved 
Ihr  About  a  minute,  as  if  in  prayer. 
He  then  looked  at  us  again,  and  ap« 
peored  to  wish  to  speak,  but  an  attack 
of  fatntness  oame  on  i  and  his  respira« 
tion  was  so  difficult,  knA.  be  seemed  so 
^eak  and  exhausted,  that  I  thought 
be  was  dying,  and  expressed  that  ap- 
firehension  to  Colonel  Stephenson, 
who  partook  of  it.  Batchelor  bathed 
Ills  temples  again,  and  he  rallied,  af- 
ter which  he  again  took  Colonel  Ste- 
phenson's hand,  and  nodded  to  Bat- 
«helor,  who  told  us  he  meant  we  should 
•leare  him. 

•    The  scene  was  most  affecting  and 
trying,  but  yet  in  some  respects  satis- 
Ikctory,  as  it  showed  that  he  was  per* 
fectly  aware  of  his  situatiop,  and  we 
concluded  he  had  seen  us  together,  as 
being  bis  executors,  and  meant  to  take 
leave  of  us.    I  beard  afterwards  that 
be  had  appeared  much  exhausted  by 
ihe  efibrt,  but  subsequently  took  some 
chicken  broth,  and  bcAme  composed, 
without  having  any  return  of  faint- 
ness. — Towards  the  evening:  he  rallied 
again,  and  had  some  sound  and  com* 
ibrtable  sleep,  and  his  attendants  se« 
fmrated  under  the  impression  that  his 
Koyal  Highness's  life  would  be  pro* 
longed  at  least  another  night. 
^    In  the  course  of  the  night  he  had 
•0  serious  an  attack  of  feintness  that 
Mr  Msc^egor  thought  he  would  not 
have  recovered  from  it ;  but  he  rallied 
again  towards  the  morning  of  thedtb> 
and  had  taken   some   nourishment* 
Tfao  breathing  had,  however,  become 
extremely  difficult*     About   eleveii> 
'Mr  Simpson  came  to  me  to  say  that 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
had  come  on,  and  that  the  medical  at- 
tendants wished  me  to  be  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  bis  Royal 
Highness  lay.  I  brought  in  the  Dukes 
of  CLirence  and  Sussex,  and  Colonel 
Stephenson,  and  we  continued  in  ^e 
room,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
called  in  by  the  medical  attendants 
(who  were  all  with  his  Royal  High* 
ness*^  to  witness  his  death.  Sir  Henry 
Halrord  came  to  us  occasionally,,  and 
stated  that  his  Royal  Highness's  pulse 
was  hardly  nerceptible ;  his  extremi- 
ties were  cold ;  he  was  speechless,  and 
had  with  difficulty  swallowed  a  littk 
milk  and  rum,  but  nevertheless  ap- 
peared to  retain  bis  senses.    Of  this, 
indeed,  he  gave  proof  at  twelve,  for 
Mr  Macgregor  camedn  to  say  that  his 


Royal  Highneas  had  hidfllsd  na  b«« 
ving  his  legs  dressed,  (whidi  iliey  Mtf» 
tuniUy  wished  to  avoid  at  sttd^  a  pe- 
riod), for  he  had  looked  at  him  aeveral 
times,  had  pointed  at  the  dock,  then  at 
his  legs,  and  had  pudied  off  the  eovesf- 
ing,  thus  showing  his  determinatieii 
to  go  through  all  that  was  vequirad  to 
the  last  momenta  When  be  fotmd 
that  he  was  understood,  and  that  Bfr 
Macgregor  was  preparing  for  the 
dressing,  he  signiiiea  his  thanks  to 
him  with  a  kind  smile,  threw  bad[ 
his  head,  and  hardly  noticed  anything 
afterwards. 

The  pulse  became  more  fteible,  iht 
attacks  of  .  faintness-  more  fre^ueni^ 
but  his  Royal  Highness  atmgggM  oa. 
and  between  eight  and  nine  this  stste 
appeared  so  likdy  to  last  for  soMe 
hours,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarenee  was 
persuaded  to  go  home,  and  I  retomeA 
to  my  room  to  answer  some  io4|iufieS. 
•At  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  Colonel 
Stephenson  called  mo  out  and  told  oie 
he  was  in  the  last  agonies.  I  hastened 
down,  but  my  dear  Master  had  ex- 
pired before  I  could  reach  his  tooB, 
and  I  had  the  comfort  of  learning  tet 
be  had  expired  without  any  sting^ 
or  apparent  pain.  His  counteoanee 
indeed  confirmed  this,  it  was  as  calm 
as  possible,  and  quite  ftee  frem'  any 
distortion ;  indeed  it  almost  lofdted  as 
if  he  had  dietl  with  a  smile  men  it 

The  medical  attendants,  the  Dtiis 
of  Snamx,  Ratchelor,  and  another  aer- 
irant,  were  in  the  room,  loc^diig  at 
him  in  silence,  and  with  oottntenanees 
strongly  expressive  of  their  feelings. ' 

Sudi  wss  the  end  of  this  amiahle, 
kind,  and  excellent  man,  after  a  long 
and  painAil  stru^le,  borne  vrith  ex- 
emplary resolution  and  Tesignation ; 
and  I  am  confident,  that  the  deti^ 
into  which  I  have  entered  of  the  kst 
circumstances  of  that  struggle,  will 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  xSoae  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  him. 

I  fed  that  I  owe  it  to  hia  Royd 
Highness's  chaiacta*,  to  add  some  ge- 
Herd  observations,  which  may  serve 
to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to  eon- 
firm  the  opinion  of  thme  who  view  hia 
loss  as  a  national  calamity. 
•  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise^  tfiat 
from  the  moment  that  I  had  lecd^Bd 
the  alarming  report  ftem  Brightsn,  I 
ceased  to  entertain  any  sanguine  hopes 
of  his  Royal  Highness's  recovery,  and 
that  my  expectation  of  it  became  gra» 
dually  more  faint,  dthougb  ih^ 
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tiM  duorder  flvctualetl* 

This  impietsion  lecl  to  my  keeping 
ibe  miDttbes,  from  which  I  have  ex-^ 
tracted  tfae  foregoing  BUtement,  my 
•Igeet  in  so  doing  being,  that  I  might 
be "  better  able«  from  such  aeeurale 
•duroey  to  do  justice  to  his  Royal  High- 
aesa^  character  and  sentiments. 
»  Tbe  30lh  December  was  the  last  day 
mk  which  I  submitted  any  papers,  and 
he  was  then  quite  equal  to  any  busi-* 
ftesa»  for  although  his  state  varied  in 
the  Qourse  of  the  day>  yet  there  were 
heuTs  when  physical  causes,  or  tlie 
•ffiN^t  of  medicine,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  clear  application  ef  the  powers 
of:  the  mind. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  by  the 
«Mails  I  hafe  profluced,  that  almost 
to  the  latest  hour  bis  Royal  Highness 
was  anxious  to  discharge  his  official 
•luties>  ami  the  interest  he  took  in 
Uiem  was  at  no  time  weakened  by  the 
pressure  of  bodily  disease  or  pain.  Iti 
Anther  proof  of  this,  I  may  state,  that 
•n  Saturday,  the  9th  December,  I  re<« 
eeived  from  LordBathurst,  athisoffice^ 
secret  instmctioos  respecting  the  force 
to  be  prepared  for  embarkation  for 
PoiCbigal,  and  that  I  communicated 
them  in  the  same  evening  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  He  was  then  in  great  pain, 
huft  he  became  indi£Eerent  to  bodily 
fuffmng,  and  immediately  drew  up 
the  heads  of  the  military  arrangement^ 
(which  paper>  in  his  own  writing,  I 
DOW  possess,)  from  which  were  framed 
the  detailed  instructions  approved  by 
him  on  the  following  day,  and  issued 
•n  Monday,  the  11th  De^mber. 
'  This  measure  naturally  produced 
the  neeessity^  of  other  arrangements 
connected  with  home  service ;  ami  the 
Adjutdnt>Greneral  and  Quartermaster* 
^etieral.will  bear  me  out  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  these  were  entered  into  and 
directed  by  him  with  the  same  intel- 
ligence and  attention  which  he  had 
manifested  on  previous  occasions ; 
when,  we  are  bound  state,  that  every 
arrangement  was  made  by  biro,  and 
that  the  execution  of  the  details  was 
alone  left  to  us. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to 
observe,  that  this  had  at  all  times  been 
the  case  ;  bis  Royal  Highness  had 
been  at  the  head  of  tbe  array  more 
than  thirty- two  years ;  during  tnat  pe- 
riod various  officers  were  successive- 
ly employed  by  him  in  the  situations 
of  military  secretary  and  at  the  heads 


of  departments  at  the  Hora^  Gnards 
and  they  possessed  his  confidence  amt 
exerted  themselves  zealously.  But  the 
merit  of  rescuing  the  army  from  its' 
impairetlcoudition— of  improving,  es4 
tablishing,  and  maintaining  its  system^ 
— of  introducing  that  administration 
of  it  in  principle,  and  in  every  detail,- 
which  has  raised  the  character  of  th<5 
British  service,  and  promoted  its  efli-« 
ciency,  belongs  exclusively  to  his  lato 
Royal  Highness.  The  work  was  pro^ 
gressive ;  but  his  attention  to  it,  his 
able  superintendence  of  it,  were  con« 
stantk  He  guided  and  directed  the 
labours  of  those  subordinate  to  him  i 
their  task  was  etecuCive.  He  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  whole  machinery,  anil 
kept  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  to  him  j 
I  repeat  it,  the  credit  was  due. 
•  An  arrangement  for  the  promotion 
of  the  old  subalterns  of  the  army  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  solicitude  ; 
but  it  was  one  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  was  understood  that  nd 
measure  entaintg  extraordinary  charge 
en  the  public  would  be  admitted.-*^ 
Hence  the  delay  in  bringing  it  for<* 
ward  ;  but  his  Royal  Highneas  enter* 
cd  into  every  detail  of  it  on  the  26th 
Decembfer ;  and  the  King  having  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  27  tn,  he  oidereil 
me  to  submit  it  to  his  Majesty  on  that 
day,  when  it  obtained  the  Royal  signa- 
ture :  and  the  communication  of  His 
Majesty's  gracioua  approbation  of  thia 
arrangement  was  received  by  his  Rqyal 
Highness  with  a  warm  expression  of 
satisfaction. 

Of  the  resolution  and  resignation 
with  which  his  Royal  Highness  sub- 
mitted to  protracted  confinement  and 
a  painful  disorder,  ray  statement  ofiers 
ample  proof;  but  I  have  not  stated; 
that  during  all  this  period,  during  thii 
serious  trial,  his  excellent  temper  and 
kind  disposition  to  all  who  approaoh^ 
ed  him  continued  unimpaired.  I  ap* 
peal  to  his  medical  attendants,  I  ap- 
peal to  his  servants,  to  those  wno 
transacted  business  with  him,  official 
or  personal,  whether  at  any  time  he 
betrayed  a  symptom  of  irritability, 
whether  a  sharp  word  escaped  him, 
whether  a  murmur  or  complaint  was 
uttered.  Every  attention,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  was  kindly  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Great  anxi- 
ety was  shown  by  him  to  avoid  giving 
trouble ;  and  at  the  later  periods  of  his 
illness,  that  which  seemed  to  distress 
him  most,  was  his  being  reduced  4o 
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^he  noeenity  of  rMaetdng  others  to  do  mitted  of  more  frequent  inlcrMime^ 

tor  him  that  whicn  he  had  ceased  to  never  missed  coming  to  him  in  tiM 

be  able  to  do  for  himself^  oourse  of  the  day>  unless  prevented  hj 

Of  die  kind  attention  of  his  medi-  indisposition ;  and  I  have  already  st*^ 

eal  attendants,  and  their  anxiety  to  ted  that  her  Royal  Highness^  ny  hii 

afford  to  him  the  utmost  benefit  of  desire,  took  the  Sacrament 'with  him 

their  skill,  he  expressed  himself  most  on  the  98th  December, 

sensible.  And  it  is  due  to  them  to  say,  llie  visiu  of  his  Royal  HiA\ 


that  if  he  had  been  their  nearest  and  numerous  and  attached  frienda  wen 

dearest  relstive,  they  could  not  have  frequent,  and  they  were  invariaUyte* 

devoted  their  time,  care,  and  attention  oeived  with  satisfaetiony  and  with  an 

to  him  with  more  affectionate  zeal  than  expression  of  his  senae  of  their  attea* 

they  did.*    Nor  did  he  ever  betray  tion.   Upon  these  occaaions  he  exerted 

any  want  of  confidence  in  their  skilC  himself  to  meet  them  cheerfully,  and 

or  the  lent  desire  to  resort  to  other  to  suppress  the  exfMessicn  of  pain  or 

advice.  bodily  uneasiness ;  and  they  onen  left 


I  must  add,  that  I  can  positively  him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  Ilea 

state,  having  been  admitted  freely  to  from  both,  although  thia  had  by  no 

their  consultations,  diat  no  difimnce  means  been  the  case, 

of  opinion  orevailed  among  them ;  they  Nor  did  his  Royal  Highnesa's  bodi* 

acted  togetber  cordially,  and  their  on*  ly  sufiering,  or  the  contemplatioii  of 

ly  object  seemed  to  be  the  welfare  of  ms  critical  state,  dimiuish  in  any  de« 

their  illustrious  patient.  gree  the  interest  which  he  had  ever 

Durinff  the  progress  of  his  illness,  taken  in  the  state  of  public  aflSura,  and 

hia  Royal  Highness  ngived  the  most  in  the^  welfare  and  prosperity:,  of  his 

endearing  and  a£^lflktte  attention  country.    These  were  at  all  timea  up* 

from  the  King,  and  from  his  brothers  permost  in  his  mind,  and  I  am  ooih 

and  sisters ;  and  they  never  failed  to  yinced  that  they  oft^  engaged  it  in  a 

be  acknowledged  wita  satisfiustion  and  much  greater  degree  than  dkl  his  own 

with  gratitude:  the  Princess  Sophia  situation* 

especially,  whose  near  residence  ad«  H.  TAYLOR. 


'  *  Thete  were  Sir  Henry  Halford  sod  Dr  Mlfichsl,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr  Mae* 
gregor  snd  Mr  Simpson,  and  M^  Bnuide,  the  apoUiecary  :-»Sir  Henry  HsUbrdt  as 
has  been  stated  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  came  from  his  residence  in  the  ooin* 
try,  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  bis  Roysl  Highness.  He 
sscrifioed,  fat  this  object,  the  usitsl  period  of  relsastion  from  his  arduoos  profiesMnsI 
engsgements,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  aaxions  esre  and  the  siKectimMCe  aolici- 
tode  with  which  he  attended  his  Royal  Highness,  watehed  every  stage  of  bis  illness 
and  administered  to  his  comfort.  Dr  M'Michal*s  visits  were  occsswoal,  but  lotcrif 
he  took  his  (nil  shsre  of  the  close  attendance*  and  with  equal  seal  and  affectkin.  Ut 
Jifacgregor  slept  in  his  room,  and  was  with  bis  Roysl  Highness  early  and  late,  and 
at  all  times  within  csll.  Mr  Simpson  occasionally  relieved  him  in  the  dose  sttosli 
ance,  and  latterly,  when  his  Royal  Highness's  situation  required  that  one  of  the 
surgeons  should  he  constantly  within  immediate  reach,  and  should  sit  up  in  the 
ail|)oiningroom,  Mr  Brande  took  a  share  in  that  du^.— H.T« 
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We  hftTe  just  been  reading,  with 
mat  delight,  "  Sketches  of  Persia, 
Irani  the  Journals  of  a  Traveller  in  the 
East,"  *  which  we  recommend  to  the 
immediate  pemsal  of  those  who  h>ve 
amudng  inatrnction  and  instructivs 
annKcmcnt.  Not  a  single  chapter 
that  is  not  of  that  blended  character, 
and  might  not  of  itself  be  the  ground* 
work  of  a  pleasing  article.  Let  us  re* 
open  it  at  liaphacard,  and  trj.  Hera 
we  are  at  Koom,  a  very  ancient  and 
once  populous  city,  but  the  greater 
part  ci  it  now  in  ruins.  It  is  the  bu* 
rial-place  of  sereral  of  the  Seffiiyean 
monarchs,  and  of  many  celebrated  and 
pious  persons;  but  its  present  fame 
and  sanctitT  are  chiefly  derived  from 
its  containing  the  mortal  remains 
of  Fatima  the  Immaculate,  who  was 
the  sister  of  that  celebrated  personafft 
Im&m  Mehdee,  of  whom,  gentle  read* 
er,  haply  you  know  nothing,  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  was  a  great  man  in 
Ilia  day — greater  than  ever  you  will 
be  in  yours,  and  worthy  of  being  held 
In  everlastbig  remembrance  ail  over 
tlie  Orient.    This  city  of  Koom  waa 

g'ven  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
ing  of  Persia  to  his  mother — a  Idngly 
g'tt  indeed^and  the  M  lady  being 
»th  liberal  and  pious,  expended  large 
soma  in  restoring  it  to  something  liEe 
its  ancient  prosperity.  Above  all,  she 

Sorioosly  ornamented  the  shrine  of 
e  female  saint,  Fatima  the  Imma- 


culate, covering  it  with  a  rilded  dome 
conspicuous  from  afar,  and  preserving 
or  restoring^to  it  its  privilege  of  being 
a  sanctuary  to  murderers. 

What  I  Ignorant  Europeans  will  ex* 
daim — ^how  can  there  be  a  female 
saint,  where  the  whole  sex  are  exd»« 
ded  from  Paradise  ?  Ignorant  Euro- 
peans indeed— for  know  all  men  and 
women  by  these  presents,  ^at  not 
only  this  Fatima,  and  that  other  ¥w» 
tima,  tlie  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  but 
hundreds  of  Fatimas  besides,  receive 
in  Persia  a  homage  which  proves  their 
title  to  the  adoration  of  man,  as  saints 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  angels  upon  earth. 

For  our  own  parts,  dthough  as  ig« 
norant  in  many  things  as  any  Euro* 
pean  can  be,  we  always  suspected  as 
much,  never  having  been  able  to  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  best  ana 
fairest  of  Grod's  creatures  could  be 
excluded  from  any  heaven  of  man's 
creation.  Those  Houtib  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much,  never  wore  an 
attractive  appearance  to  our  imagine* 
tions.  Their  ^yes,  dark  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  ever  seemed  to  us  lack-i 
lustreless,  the  wavings  of  their  hair 
too  gossamery  to  be  woven  in  love* 
nets  round  the  necks  of  true  believers, 
their  bosoms  too  cold  and  veinless  for 
the  cheek  of  love,  their  ioui^etuembie 
unsatisfactory  to  essences  corporeal  aa 
well  as  spiritual — ^ves,  unsatisfiictorT 
in  die  extreme,  and  inconsistent  with 
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the  historical  character  of  Mahomet. 
We  felt  assured  that  this  could  not  he 
a  tenet  of  the  Prophet's  faith,  that  it 
was  a  vile  heterodoxy ;  and  thanks  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  he  has  given  it  the 
ccmp'de-'grace,  and  left  the  hody  of  the 
dogma  broken  in  every  bone,  and  ready 
for  interment  among  the  dust  of  explo- 
ded and  forgotten  errors.  The  cause 
and  character  of  the  sex  is  vindicated 
all  over  the  world ;  the  unwholesome 
Houris  are  driv^  from  Paradise,  and 
in  their  place  are  aubetituted  far  other 
immortals,  breathing  of  the  charms 
that  alone  could  make  this  world  and 
this  life  of  ours  endurable  for  a  time, 
and  without  whose  ima«;es,  beautified 
if  diat  be  indeed  possible,  it  is  in  vain 
for  the  imagination  of  man  to  attempt 
forming  any  conception  of  Paradise. 

Sir  John  found  himself  surrounded 
at  Koom  with  many  wise  men ;  and 
rightly  judging  that  all  wise  men  love 
their  lair  counterparts,  he  determined 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
and  to  learn  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity,  whether  in  the  East  women  were 
h^d  to  have  souls  or  not,  and  whether 
they  went,  or  did  not  go,  to  heaven.  He 
•b^;an,  therefore,  with  making  a  vio« 
•lent  attack  on  their  usages  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  bringing  them  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe;  and,  first  of  all, 
he  determined  to  find  out  what  was 
thought  of  the  dear  creatures  while 
they  continued  on  earth — what  were 
their  privileges'— and  how  they  exer- 
cised them — ^what  rights  they  held, 
and  by  what  tenure— «nd,  above  all, 
whether  it  was  indeed  true  that  in 
Persia  one  half  of  the  creation  were 
alayes^  and  the  other  half  tyrants,  and 
if  so,  which  half  were  the  slaves,  and 
-which  the  tyrants— he  having  a  strong, 
natural^  and  philosophical  inclination 
-to  bdieye,  that  if  this  division  did  ex- 
ist, it  was  founded  on  the  same  gene- 
ral principles,  and  exhibited  the  same 
Shenomena,  as  in  the  disunited  king- 
oms  of  Europe,  and  United  States  of 
America.  The  result  of  all  his  inqui- 
^  riea  was,  that  women  are  women  all 
over  the  world. 

'^  I  am  surprised,"  he  began,  ad- 
dreaaing  himself  to  the  wise  men  of 
the  East^  "  I  am  surprised  how  your 
females  can  bear  the  subjection  and 
confinement  to  which  they  are  doom- 
ed. How  our  Christian  ladies  would 
scorn  such  restraints !  Their  minds 
are  cultivated  as  carefully  as  those  of 


iheir  fathers^  brothersy  or  husbands, 

who  trust  for  their  good  conduct  to 
their  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  ra- 
ther than  to  strong  doors  and  high 
walls.  We  desire  that  those  who  shaie 
our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  that  we  may  possess  not  only 
an  affectionate  wife,  out  an  intelligent 
friend."    And  so  on  with  much  m<»e 
excellent  matter,  or  rather  stufi^  to  the 
same  purpose,  delivered,  no  doubt, 
with  all  that  ardent  eloquence  of  eye 
and  hand,  witli  which  we  know  toe 
Elchee  to  be  gifted,  and  which,  with 
many  other  more  valuable   endow- 
ments, make  him  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  men. 

To  this  appeal  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  made  no  reply,  for  they  were  too 
polite,  too  much  men  of  the  world,  to 
utter  one  word  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect  for  the  character 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of 
Europe.    But,  was  the  Baronet  se- 
rious in  his  eulogy,  or  was  he  not  ra- 
ther laughing  in  his  skeve,  or  desi- 
rous of  bringing  out  his  oriental  au- 
dience into  vitupearative  reoly  ?  ''  How 
our  Christian  ladies  woula  scorn  such 
restraints  I"    Our  dear  Sir  John,  only 
consider  with  yourself  what  is  in  ge- 
neral the  life  of  a  lady  in  this,  our 
kingdom.    Let  us  take  a  town-bm, 
and  town-bred  one,  in  the  first  place, 
and  see  to  what  sort  of  subjection  and 
confinement  she  is  doomed.     For  the 
first  two  years,  the  dear  child  is  chief- 
ly in  the  nursery^  except  during  those 
happy  moments,  happ^  to  itsdf  and 
to  all  around  it,  when  it  is  brought  in 
full  array  swimmingly  aloi^  in  the 
arms  of  some  mincing  madam,  and 
deposited  in  the  maternal  arms,  with  a 
sudden  squall  that  smites  a  Ui^e  din- 
ner-party mute>  or  into  inteijaculatory 
admiration  of  its  hereditary  beauties; 
for  the  next  two,  it  has  the  run  of  the 
upper  story  and  of  the  back-green,  or 
front-garden,  or  the  square,  where  it 
may  sprawl  along  the  grav^-walks, 
but  on  Bo  account  leave  the  mark  of 
its  tiny  footsteps  on  the  dewy  green ; 
£pom  the  tender  age  of  its  fourth  to  the 
riper  and  more  mature  time  of  its  sixth 
year,  the  little  prodigy  in  wooden  let- 
ters  learns  to  read  ;  from  six  to  eight 
it  attends  perhaps  a  day-school,  and 
is  tauffht  that  Constantinople  is  the 
capital  of  Turkey ;  from  eight  to  ten 
it  must  sit  straight  and  do  the  pret- 
ty; then  music — oh!  music,  which 
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liAtli  chaims  to  coothe  die  saTage  tion  bat  with  their  hasbandB^  chil*- 

breaat, — Foui^-«ix— nay,  we  know  of  dren,  or  dares.  What  with  flattering 

instances  of  eight  hours  a-day,  else  no  one,  cotxing  another,  beating  a  thiro^ 

'hopes  of  being  St  Cecilias,  on  to  the  and  fish  ting  a  fourth,  these  ladUes 

end  of  the  age  of  fi'ocks.    And  then,  mast  have  a  fine  time  of  it  in  this 

Oh!  misery  of  miseries — ^yearsofthe  world;  and  as  to  the  next,  though 

budding  breast  passed  in  the  nunnery  they  are  not  denied  Paradise,  as  we 

of  a  boarding-scnool,  that  at  the  ex-  Europeans  often  erroneously  beUeye, 

piry  of  her  home-sick,  or   perhaps  they  are  only  promised,  as  a  reward 

nome- forgetting  noviciate,  the  virnn  for  the  most  pious  life,  half  those  bless- 

tnay  come  out  in  all  the  blaze  of  her  ings  which  await  the  virtues  of  the 

accomplishments,  and  wound  a  hun-  male  part  of  the  creation.    Your  fe« 

dred  hearts  to  the  core  when  waltzing  males  are  married  wiiile  mere  chil-~ 

at  her  first  ball !    No  subjection,  my  dren,  and  the  consequence  is,  they 

-  dear  Sir  John — ^no  confinement,  our  are  old  women  at  twenty-five.    ThLi 

admirable  Elchee,  in  all  this.   "  How  forms  an  excuse  for  forming  other 

would  Persian  ladies  scorn  such  re-  connexions,  and  treating  your  first 

'  atraints !"    Let  Observation,  with  ex-  wives  with  neglect." 

tensive  view,  survey  manldnd  from  This  attack.  Sir  John  candidly  in* 

China  to  Persia,  and  say  where,  if  not  forms  us,  was  listened  to  with  symp- 

here,  is  the  beau-idealof  slavery  to  be  toms  of  impatience — ^how  else  could 

found  on  earth  P  it  ?*-every  one  seemed  anxious   to 

But  their  minds — ^the  minds  of  the  answer,  but  precedence  was  given  to 
&ir  creatures,  you  say.  Sir  John, ''  are  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  and  the  ladiesjof  the 
cultivated  as  carefully  as  those  of  their  country  found  in  him  an  experienced 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands."  Nay  and  eloquent  advocate.    Tne  tables 
•  — nay — it  is  surely  not  so  indeed, — a  were  turned  on  the  Elchee — and  at 
little  painting  out  of  drawing,  music  the  close  of  Jaffier's  harangue,  he  had 
not  alw.ays  in  tune,  French  that  is  a  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.    For 
bad  translation  from  English,  and  with  all  the  oratonr  of  an  O'Ooherty, 
fluch  Italian  as  would  make  Hugo  Fob-  Jaffier  thus  broke  forth  forty  thousand 
colo  swoon,  cannot  be  called  cultiva-  strong : — ''  Many  persons  in  Enst^ 
tion  of  the  mind.  Sir  John — and  these  land  imagine  that  a  pigeon  was  taugnt 
accomplishments,  too,  such  as  they  to  pick  peas  from  the  ears  of  the 
are,  operatic  dancing  included,  and  the  Prophet,  who  thought  he  might  sue* 
use  of  the  globes,  do  they  not  all  fall  ceed  by  this  device  in  persuading  the 
into  desuetude  and  decay  from  the  ignorant  that  the  pigeon  was  a  oe« 
hour  that  the  taper  finger  is  encircled  lestial    messenger.     They  also   say, 
^th  the  fatal  ring,  and  the  dawn  that  his  tomb  at  Mecca  is  support- 
breaks  of  that  time  when,  maid  no  ed  between   heaven    and    earth    by 
more,  but  wife  and  mother,  she  who  means  of  a  loadstone.     If  true,  it 
was  once  the  admired  of  all  observers  would  be  a  miracle ;  but  it  is  not  true 
shall  be  doomed,  in  a  house  of  her  own,  -^nevertheless,  people  believe  it,  and 
too  large,  perhaps,  for  her  husband's  the  more  readily  because  it  is  wonder- 
income,  ful."    Here  the  Elchee,  we  may  sup- 
**  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronide  small-  pose,  nodded  assent  to  the  cunning 
beer."  exordium— and  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  com-* 

All  this,  sndmore  than  all  this,  the  ing  at  once  to  the  point,  continued, 
Elchee  well  knew  might  have  been  — "  It  is  the  same  with  half  the  sto- 
urged  against  him  in  debate,  had  his  ries  about  our  Women.  Why,  I  am 
Persian  friends  ever  been  in  London  told  it  is  a  common  belief  with  yoa 
or  Edinburgh— but  bold  in  the  igno-  that  Mahommed  has  declared  wo- 
rance  of  his  hearers,  he  proceeded  to  men  have  no  souls  I  If  you  read 
urge  his  arguments  thus :— "  Your  the  Koran,  you  will  find  that  our 
Mahommedan  ladies,  on  the  contrary.  Prophet  not  only  ranks  women  with 
are  shut  up  like  wild  animals  ;  while  men  as  true  believers,  but  particular- 
moving  from  one  inclosure  to  another  ly  ordains,  that  they  shall  be  treated 
they  travel  in  a  curtained  carriage ;  or  with  regpect  by  their  husbands ;  he 
if  walking,  they  are  enveloped  in  robes  has,  indeed,  secured  that  by  establish- 
which  scarcely  admit  of  their  breath-  ing  their  right  to  4owers,  as  well  as  to 
ing,  and  seeing  their  way  through  claims  of  inheritance.  He  has  also 
small  eye- windows.  Besides,  they  are  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  husband 
not  allowed  to  have  any  communica-  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  his  wife,  un- 
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Ibm  he  Oia  pndnee  Hwr  wkoeBm  of 
bar  gaill ;  mm!  should  he  have  wiu 
neiied  that  hiniBelf,  ht  most  tweir 
four  tunes  lo  the  het,  and  then,  by  a 
fifth  oath«  impreeate  the  wrath  of  God, 
ifheisaliar.  Even  after  this,  if  the 
wife  goes  thioogh  the  same  ceremony, 
and  imprecates  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
bar  fa^  if  her  husband  does  not 
sweer  falsely,  her  punishment  is  avert* 
ed ;  or  if  sne  is  divoreed,  her  whole 
dower  must  be  paid  to  her,  though  it 
inrtdve  the  hoAand  in  ruin.  What 
protection  ean  be  more  e&etual  than 
this?" 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  poser  to 
the  Elcbee,  who  wisely  sports  mute. 
It  is  plain,  that  many  a  husband,  be- 
fore ne  could  get  to  the  end  of  this 
fourth  oath,  would  begin  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  of  the  evidence  of  his 
Awn  eyes,  which  doubts  would  be  con* 
firmed  by  the  l^al  imprecations  of 
her  who  had  so  long  been  his  sole  do* 
light,  and  by  the  inevitable  neces* 
■ity  of  rcfunmng  her  dower  ^perhans 
a  la^  one — should  he  obstinately 
give  credence  to  any  thing  so  very  de- 
ceptive, in  a  case  of  the  kind,  as  mere 
acukr  proof.  What  a  contrast  this 
to  the  pioeeedlngs  in  our  Doctors 
Commons,  and  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
procedure,  indeed,  of  our  Cnm*con 
Laws !  Something  of  the  sort,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  of  kte  years  intro- 
duced into  high-life,  where,  by  the 
marriage-settlements,something  hand* 
jwme  is  secured  to  the  lady,  in  the 
event  of  the  errors  of  sensibility— >but 
lo  the  great  body  of  married  women, 
thia  protection,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
extended«-and  it  is  no  very  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  woman  who  had,  up  to 
a  given  time,  moved  in  good  society, 
and  been  happy  with  her  husband  and 
ehildrra,  driven  au  outcast  upon  the 
world  or  the  town,  in  spite  of  all  her 
imprecations,  and  with  few  or  none 
to  pity  her,  tUl,  in  a  few  years,  she 
falls  down  and  dies  a  b^;gar,  on  stair 
or  street. 

Jaifier  Ali  Khan,  perceiving  that  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  drives  off  as  fol- 
lows, quite  in  the  four-in*hand  style : 
'^  Then  a  woman  who  is  divorced 
may  marry  again  after  four  months, 
which  is  believed  to  be  soon  enough. 
These  widows,  I  asssure  you,  sir, 
when  they  have  a  good  dower,  are 
remarkable  fbr  consulting  their  own 
judgment  as  to  a  second  dioiee  ;  they 
are  toot  like  young  giddy  girisy  who 


we  gdUei  by  IMr  |M«M»i  «r  te  TO- 
portaof  eld  navaes,  ermatcii-maim/' 

Here  die  Elchee  thinks  he  aecs  an 
openinff— «nd  attempts  to  hit  JdBcr 
throu|^  his  guard;  but  Jafter  is 
wary  as  Randall  hims^— and  ward- 
ing off  the  right-hander,  pots  in  his 
one-two  quick  as  lightning  on  h&s  an- 
tagonist's anowledge-box.  **  But  how 
do  they  see  or  hear,"  said  the  Kidbee, 
«  sufBcuDt  to  direct  iheok  in  their 
choice  ?"  ''  Why,"  said  Jafficr  AH, 
**  they  see  and  htKt  more  than  you 
imagine.  Besides  the  liberty  diey  en- 
joy of  gdng  abroad,-— aome  oc  the 
rooms  in  the  Merddnah,  or  men's 
apartments,  are  only  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain or  screen  from  the  ZenAaah,  cr 
female  apartment ;  and  the  ladies  can, 
when  they  choose,  both  aee  and  hear 
throng  tnat  as  much  as  they  desire." 
«<Bttt  what,"  returns  the  Ekbe^ 
"  what  is  the  use  of  those  peeps  and 
chance  meetings  to  your  young  ladies, 
if  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  choice 
with  regard  to  their  husbanda  ?" 

Liberty  of  choice— our  desr  Sir  John 
—what  do  you  mean  by  liberty  of 
choice?  Have  the  young  ladies  in  tins 
country  liberty  of  didce  among  aU  te 
admirers  who  keep  flinging  UionBelvcs 
perpetually  at  their  feet?  Not  they, 
mdeed.  Most  of  them  take  the  first 
younc  man  who  is  heedless  enoof^  to 
offer  himself.  He  is  snapped  up  at  onoe 
—and  in  a  few  months  you  see  the 
blushing,  smiling,  bright-ribandsd, 
sbort-petticoated,  gaudy-gown'd  giri, 
who  used  to  shake  back  and  forwards 
from  her  dasxling  eyes  and  snow-white 
forehead  a  halo  (^untameabie  rin^bets, 
and  who  boimded  along  like  a  fiiwn 
enjoying  the  breese  that  rustles  among 
the  forest  leaves,  metamorphosed  by 
enchantment  that  seema  to  reside  in 
the  most  common-place  looking  hus- 
band, hardly  produceable  out  of  pn>- 
fessional  society  where  his  worth  and 
talents  are  known,  into  a  sober,  staid, 
grave,  stem,  nay  almost  severe  ms- 
tron,  who  hoists  a  quaker-coloured 
parasol,  and  drops  you,  an  old  and 
mtimate  friend,  who  used  to  press  her 
hand  accidentally  on  sofas,*  a  curtiT 
almost  as  distant  as  Cape- Wrath,  wim 
her  whole  figure  enveloped,  from 
shoulder  to  instep,  in  a  shawl  of  the 
true  Indian  manufacture,  as  if  worn 
for  concealment,  when  nerhaps  there 
is  notiiiing  to  hide,  and  that  distin- 
guishes her  at  the  tot  eye-^bnce,  for 
ever  uA  vye,  fimn  the  manrii^seable^ 
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the  pritfliCfi  cC  yovaf;  gendgmpB  to 
pick  and  moie  in  ibu  eoimtry— not 
•f  tke  immg  ladiM.  The  young  gen- 
tkmen  nay  ooeMionaUy  be  rqfe^ed— 
•ai  if  flo,  the  young  ladies  most  oo* 
cn^onlly  rc|ect;  hut  allhoofl^  thete 
•so  aeodenti  that  may  happen  in  the 
belt  TCgulated  £unilies»  they  are  not 
of  fieqnoit  oeeunwoe ;  and  in  all 
oaaes,  where  the  thing  ii»  on  the 
wholoi  prudent  and  reepectabley  and 
not  entirdy  diagreeable,  the  lidy  a6« 
cept%  and  there  ia  an  end  of  the  mat* 

tor- 
We  ere  aware  that  these  Tiews  of 

own  respecting  the  Fair  Sex,  are  not 
altogether  the  views  of  a  worthy  eon^* 
tenpoiary^  who  enlightens  the  world 
ibur  times  per  annum  in  the  West- 
minster Review^  and  who  has  latelj 
fiifonred  it  with  his  opinion  on  this 
interesting  pointy  in  a  eritique  on  L. 
£•  L/s  Poetry.    A  critic  on  the  cha* 
ncter  of  the  Fair  Sex  ought  not,  if 
poesik^,  to  be  a  tailor ;  but  if  a  tailor 
It  was  not  ia  his  power  to  help  beings 
•a  in  this  case  we  bdieTe,— then  we 
tte  bound  in  candour  to  treat  with 
indulynee  his  cdgectures  as  to  what 
nav  be,  on  such  a  subject,  the  fteling» 
and  opinions  of  a  man.    May  we, 
iMwever,  be  permitted  to  hint,  that  if 
^fais  worthy  tsUor  had  trusted  more  to 
Ida  own  mdings^  and  been  less  eon* 
Jeetumlf  he  might  haTo  appioached 
nearer  to  the  truth.    ''  Men/'  quoth 
he,  **  are  generally  accustomed  to 
anat  women  much  in  the  same  man* 
aer  in  which  a  superstitious  TOtary 
treats  the  image  of  his  saint;  they 
•pproach  them  with  rererenoe,  be^ 
atow  upon  them,  in  words,  great  ho- 
me^ and    adoration,    and   invari' 
^Mf  testify,  b^  their  actional  a  most 
ecmtemptuouB  opinion  of  their  intellects,* 
Stop,  Snip«»not  so  fast  if  you  please. 
•Mbm  are  not  accustomed  to  do  any 
-mch  thing— they  do,  indeed,  treat 
women  so  far  like  saints,  that  they  do 
not  take  the  measure  of  them  for  stays, 
or  even  a  liding-habit — ^that  ^ould  be 
ittterfeiing  witn  the  province  of  our 
worthy  contemporary — neither  do  they 
apeak  to  them  wi^  predselv  the  same 
■art  of  face  and  voiee  that  they  would 
asaume  towards  a  friend  of  their  own 
aes  ;  for  whatever  Snip  may  opine  to 
the  contrary,  such  demeanour  would 
be  unmanly,  and  he  who  diould  adopt 
it  could  not  expect  long  to  escape 
kiddng.  Men,  ont  rtF  natural  courtesy, 
and  fiora  a  deeper  feding  far,  do  ap* 


pesadi  women  with  iwMienoe^  bo  1^ 
and  great  homege  and  adamtion,wotda 
by  tbe  way/ worthy  of  an  9M$mmfnm 
joao/innfi— but  nothing  short  <«  a 
tailor  would  invariably  mattifimt  a  con* 
temptuotts  opinion  of  their  inteUeot. 
Neither  in  good  nor  in  bad-HUi  high 
nor  in  low  sodety— does  anythmg  of 
the  kind  take  phice;  and  the  For  Sex 
themsdves  are  perfectly  willing  to  bo 
talked  to  by  men  as  goddesses,  or,  if 
you  please^  asinta,  if  acted  towards  in 
all  serious  concerns  as  women^iHiieh 
is  alwajs  the  case  when  tiiey  are  ob- 
jects Of  the  affection  of  men.    Our 
tailor  ferther  forgets  itself  when  it 
says,  speaking  of  L.  £.  L., ''  We  ahali 
address  the  authoress  as  our  equal, 
because  we  consider  her  an  equsl  r— 
Had  it  been  other  than  a  tailor,  it 
could  not  have  looked  at  that  seatenea 
in  print.    No  man,  we  need  not  say 
gentleman,couldhave  felt  himself  call* 
ed  upon,  in  sumwrt  of  his  character^ 
to  make  such  public  avowal  in  tbe  case 
of  any  lady,  even  if  in  his  heart  he  had 
thought  ha  to  be  old,  ugly,  and  eta* 
pid;  but  all  the  tailor  stands  eonfcM  ■ 
ed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  creature 
is  speakinff  of  a  lady  young,  beautiM, 
and  of  a  delightful  genius,  which  aU 
Ihe  world  admires.  His  condescension 
is  ludicrous    and  also  disgusting ;  fiir 
while  it  supposes  that  it  is  raising  L. 
£.  L.  to  its  own  eminent  level,  it  ia 
really  striving  to  flap  itsdf  up  as  in- 
eflfectualiy,  as  its  own  goose  m4;bt  e»* 
deavour  to  fly,  to  the  intellectiml  rank 
and  station  of  that  h]ghly-*|;ifled  pet^ 
eon,  and  having  thus,  as  it  dreams, 
aeateditsdf  by  that  lady's  8ide,itforth. 
with  begins  to  wax  insolent,  and  to 
behave  towards  one  whom  the  highest 
in  birth  and  genius  in  the  land  might 
honour  and  have  honoured,  with  the 
most  odious  condescension,  the  moat 
eo(d  impertinence,  and  the  roost  ranco- 
rous dMike.  It  t^ls  her  in  the  plainest 
terms,  Uiat  her  poetry  is  as  poor  as  cmi 
be-*''  that  she  nas  acquired  a  degree 
of  fame  by  writing  on  Love,  whidi  she 
by  no  means  deserves,  and  which  her 
readers  oonld  not  have  awarded  had 
she  diosen  a  less  seductive  theme"—- 
and  says,  **  let  the  authoress  fairly 
weigh  our  reasons,  snd  we  have  little 
doubt  Uiat  her  good  sense  will  at  onoe 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  ihey  lead."    Her 
g6od  sense  is,  at  thebidding  of  a  tailor, 
to  admowledge  that  her  poetry,  ia 
which  she  hsa  lelt  soUoe  and  ddi^t, 
and  by  wfakh  die  has  gained  lame  and 
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g1oi7>  is  watMem,  and  ongbt  never 
to  hare  been  written  ?  This  too  firom  a 
thing  that  aecnses  men  of  having  a 
most  oontemptnons  opinion  of  the  in- 
tellects of  women  !  Faugh-fangh— it 
smells  rankly  in  the  nostril.  This 
tailor  is  no  flint — but  a  dang. 

"  But  what,"  said  the  Elchee  to 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  *'  is  the  nse  of  those 
peeps  and  chance- meetings  to  your 
young  ladies,  if  they  have  not  liberty 
of  choice  with  regard  to  their  hus- 
bands ?" 

*'  Why,  sir,"quoth  Jaffier  Ali  Khan, 
*^  our  daughters  are  usuallv  betrothed 
when  children,  and  married  when  very 

iroung ;  the  husband  is  commonly  se- 
ected  from  equality  of  age  and  condi- 
tion«  All  this  is  settled  by  the  parents, 
whose  r^ard  fot  their  children,  it  is 
supposed,  will  make  them  take  every 
means  to  promote  their  happiness.    It 
must    be   confessed,    however,    that 
worldly  motives  will  often  lead  to  youth 
and  age  being  united ;  but  this,  I  am 
told^  occurs  even  in  England.    You 
say  an  English  father  cannot  force  his 
daughter  to  marry;  but  he  can,  no 
doubt,  use  such  means  as  may  oblige 
her  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  has 
an  aversion,  or  she  may  run  away  fVom 
her  parents  with  some  person  of  whom 
they  disapprove.    So  you  see,  this  li« 
berty  of  choice,  which  your  forward, 
though  inexperienced  young  ladies  ex- 
ercise, has  bad  as  well  as  good  effects. 
Now^  our  daughters  never  run  away ; 
and,  as  they  have  seldom  ever  seen 
their  destined  husbands,  if  they  have 
ao  love  for  them,  neither  have  they 
any  dislike.  The  change  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  girl  under  the  strict  sub- 
jection of  her  mother,  to  that  of  a  wife 
at  the  head  of  her  own  part  of  the 
household,  is  so  agreeable,  that  they 
are  too  hapny  to  adopt  it." 
-    It  must  nave  been  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Elchee  to  show  flght  with  this 
htrd  and  heavy  hitter — nor  do  we 
know  how  such  blows  are  to  be  ward- 
ed off  or  returned.  Looking  occasion- 
ally about  us,  in  this  our  own  country, 
from  no  idle  curiosity,  but  merely  from 
having,  on  our  strolls  up  one  street 
and  down  another,  nothing  better  to 
do  than  observe,  how  often  do  we  meet, 
walkingarm  in  arm,  ill-assorted  pairs  of 
wedded  people  I  Women,  wc  verily  be- 
lieve it,  are  not  often  won  by  mere  good 
looks  alone ;  but  we  cannot  think  why 
they  shoulll  be  captivated  by  ugliness 
itself  ugliness.    Yet  what  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  a  pretty>  fair-faoed. 


deKcafe  yoong  creature^  ^  lllllc  mlr 
ihan  a  lassie,'  hanging— ay,  abaolote- 
ly  hanging,  on  the  arm  of  a  moitsfeer 
enough  to  frighten  a  maO-coach  ?  Is 
he  rich  P  Not  he — as  poor  as  a  rat, 
which  indeed  he  is,  haviiw  dumped 
his  politics  for  a  place  in  Uke  Excise, 
which  was  nathless  given  to  an  old 
Whig.  Good-natured  ?  No — ^tbe  tem- 
per of  a  wasp  in  the  body  of  a  droii& 
Clever?    Whoo !   Whoo!    Whoo!— 
Well-bom  ?   Why,  of  stoat  pairenti. 
In  short,  an  ugly,  poor,  ignorant,  stu- 
pid, ill-tempered,  vulgar,  and  profli- 
gate fellow.    On  marriages  like  tins, 
neither  we  nor  the  Elcbee,  nor  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  nor  the  Westminster  Taikr, 
could  throw  any  light,  were  we  to  spe- 
culate audibly  for  an  hour  on  end ;  and 
yet  such  a  wife  is  far  from  being  unhap- 
py— she  has  a  house  of  her  own,  sudi 
as  it  is — ^if  only  a  flat— some  ofispring 
—  forenoon  caUers — markettinss  to 
make — church-goings — nowand  toena 
new  gown  and  bonnet-— and  should  her 
husband  die,  she  would,  without  doub^ 
be  very  sensibly  sfibcted, — ^nay,  if  the 
death  were  sudden,  shocked, — and  per- 
haps remain  a  widow  all  the  rest  of  her 
days.   Now,  suppose  this  lady  to  have 
been  bom  in  Persia,  and  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  lord  and  master  till  the 
day  she  became  his,  what  reason  would 
she  have  had  to  complain  P  Nay ,«— ex- 
tend this  reasoning  a  little  fartfa^,  and 
consider  how  very  few  marriages  diere 
are  in  the  world  that  can  be  traly  call- 
ed love-ones.    Marry  any  two  good 
people,  who  have  nothii^  very  dis- 
gusting about  them,  and  whose  amo- 
tions are  not  previously  much  engaged, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  will  acaroely 
ever  fail  of  being  exceedingly  haspy. 
Long  intimacy,  and  perfect  knondtoge 
of  each  other  s  character  and  diBposi- 
tion,  is  all  very  pretty  talking— but 
the  knowledce  such  parties  have  of 
one  another  before  marriage  is  gene- 
rally very  inaccurate,  and  the  subse- 
quen  tdawn  of  truth  reveals  much  that  is 
apt  to  disappoint  and  irritate.  Wehave 
no  doubt  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  Persian  system.    The  parties  are 
delighted  to  find  each  other  not  onlv 
tolerable,  'but  absolutely  delightfuL 
The  very  gratification  of  a  young  man 
or  woman  s  curiosity,  on  the  day  of 
marriage,  when  they  first  stare  face  to 
face,  muat  be  far  frcun  inconsidefable ; 
and,  except  in  cases  of  very  forbidding 
ugliness  mdeed, — ^which,  in  the  case 
of  a  jonng  Persian  lady  it  would  be 
pushing  the  argumant  too  fur  to  sup- 
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CM  b«  DAdoubt  Ihftl  thtir 
iftctioos  most  very  sooid  aooominodate 
Ukemsdves  to  the  uxcm  and  features  al* 
lotted  to  them^  and  thus  furnish  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  appropriate 
and  permanent  charms  quite  sufficient 
for  tne  felicity  of  the  wedded  state. 
For  ouf  own  parts,  it  is  well  known 
that  we  never  were  married ;  why,— 
it  would  be  tedious  to  explain  to  the 
public ;  but  we  do  not  scruple  to  aver, 
with  all  the  seriousness  and  solemnity 
liecoming  such  averment,  that  were  we 
marryii^  men,  we  should  have  no  ob* 
jection  to  marry  any  one  of  the  last 
£ve  hundred  young  ladies  with  whom 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
tea  since  Christmas ;  nor  have  we  anv 
the  slightest  fear  that  our  union  witn 
"whomsoever  of  them  all,  dear  souls, 
it  might  please  Providence  to  link  our 
destiny,  would  not  be  productive  to 
both  purties  of  as  much  happiness  as 
xUsually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  and  wife 
in  this  sublunary  state  of  triaL  That 
man  would  needs  have  a  bad  heart, 
who  ill-used  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
.whom  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  till 
she  occi4>ied  that  situation,  and  who 
therefore  could  never  have  given  him 
any  offence ;  and  if  such,  too,  were  the 
custom  of  the  country,  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  by  ages,  he  would  ever  feel 
a  pious  horror  at  the  thought  of  ante- 
nnpttal  contemplation  of  that  face, 
wmch,  plain  or  pretty»  coarse  or  come- 
Ij,  nde  or  purple,  he  looked  forwards 
with  impassioned  imagination  to  un« 
veil,  more  majorum^  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Day  of  Days. 

Jaffier  Ali  Khan  finding  that  the 
Elchee  was  mute,  pursued  his  victo- 
rious career  of  argument,  and  exclaim- 
ed triumphantly,  'V  You  English  take 
your  ideas  of  the  situation  of  females 
ui  .Asia  from  what  you  hear  and  read 
of  the  harems  of  Icin^,  rulers  and 
chiefs,  who,  being  abauute  over  both 
the  men  and  women  of  their  countries, 
indulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
mistresses.  These  undoubtedly  are 
immured  within  high  walls,  and  are 
kept  during  life  like  slaves ;  but  you 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  great  and 
powerful  who  have  such  establish- 
ments, are  not  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
thousand  tooneof  the  population  of  this 
country.  If  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
marry  a  woman  of  respectable  connex- 
iops,  she  becomes  mistress  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  should  he  have  only  one 
house,  he  cannot  place  another  on  an 
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^  without  a  certainty  of  invok 
ving  himself  in  endless  txouble  and 
vexation,  if  not  disgrace.  It  is  very 
well  for  grandees,  who  besides  power 
and  wealth,  have  separate  houses  and 
establishments,  and  are  above  all  re« 
gard  for  law  and  usage,  to  have  ha« 
rems,  and  wives,  and  female  slaves ; 
but  for  others,  though  they  may  try 
the  experiment,  it  can  never  answer. 
And  here  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  it  is  re- 
corded, shook  his  head,  apparently 
with  the  serious  conviction  which  is 
the  result  of  experience. 

Here  Hajee  Hoosein,  who  was  lis* 
tening  to  this  defence  of  Mahommedan 
ladies  with  great  attention,  and  won* 
dering  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  at 
the  protracted  silence  of  the  Elchee, 
exdaimed,  **  Sadee  says  very  truly** 

^  Two  dervises  can  sleep  tm  one  caipet. 
But  two  kings  cannot  rest  in  one  kingdom  !'* 

"  Very  true,  Hajee,"  said  Jaffier 
Ali,  **  nor  can  two  mistresses  be  at 
fNeaoe  in  one  house."  This  conversa- 
tion throws  quite  a  new  light  on  Ae 
practice  of  polygamy,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves,  what  we  slways  suspected, 
that  it  has,  except  in  very  high  places, 
no  existence  in  the  East.  To  foolish 
people,  here,  Hving  at  a  distance  from 
the  supposed  scene  of  action,  it  seems 
a  fine  thing  to  have  a  number  of  wives, 
but  in  aU  parts  of  the  habitable  globe, 
one  is  found  perfectly  sufficient ;  and 
polygamy  is  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten 
bachelors.  But  here  die  Elchee  asks, 
why  then  did  your  Prophet  permit  po- 
lygamy, and  set  so  bad  an  example ; 
ior  whUe  he  limited  his  followers  to 
four  wives,  he  obtained  a  peculiar  dia- 
pensation  to  have  nine  to  himself,  be- 
sides '^  slaves  of  his  right  hand  1  Up- 
on this  interrogatory,  up  started  Meer« 
z&  Aga  Meer,  a  holy  syed,  consequent- 
ly of  the  Prophet's  family,  and  not  a 
little  nettled  to  hear  a  name  so  sacred 
irreverently  treated— ''  The  reasons  q6^ 
Mahommeu,  (on  whom  be  the  bless- 
ings of  Grod,")  said  the  Meerzl^  *'  are 
immutable;"  and  here  perhaps  the 
Meerz4  should  have  stopped— for  he 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  sure 
eround — ^but  as  the  Elchee  probably 
looked  unsatisfied,  he  went  on ; ''  but 
as  far  as  lus  acts  can  be  judged  by 
living  mortals,  or  considered  otherwise 
than  as  proceeding  from  divine  authoi* 
rity,  we  may  believe  that  in  permit- 
ting polygamy,  he  only  followed  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  in  whose  prophet. 


M  weilMUt 
if  iimnlmMM,  linBimr  TheMnitvtioli 
to  foor  wives  WM  uMendtdat  a  check, 
BO  doaH  upon  thoie  habits  of  carnal 
IndoIgeDce  into  whidi  not  oniy  the 
aflnent  of  the  Jews,  bat  the  FUgan 
Aiabt  hadfcUen  ;  and  it  was  the  enor* 
tnitj  of  their  Tioet  which  led  our  Pro- 
phet to  denoance  sadi  ■ereie  paniBb* 
ment  now  and  hereafter  noon  tboet 
who  contiBoed  to  follow  wi<xed  coor« 
MS.  But  after  all^  the  nnmber  who 
take  adfantage  of  the  license  to  have 
a  plurality  of  wiyes,  is  not  near  so 
f^t  as  you  imagine.  Take  a  thou- 
sand Pernans,  snd  you  will  not  find 
ten  with  more  then  two  wives,  and  not 
thirty  with  more  than  one."  Then 
BleersA  Aga  Meer  raising  his  voic^ 
and  lookipf  as  like  Joseph^Hume  asa 
noble  Persun  could  look  to  a  mean 
Scotchman,  exdaimed,  "  Who  can  af- 
ftnd  it  ?"  Seeing  that  this  argument 
was  fikdy  to  convince  the  Elchee,  he 
preased  it  home,  still  in  the  style  of 
idttph,  ''  the  expense  of  a  manisge, 
the  vaintenanoe  of  females,  snd  above 
all,  the  dower  which  is  required,  and 
whidi,  renuoning  at  the  lady's  sole 
disposal,  is  independent  of  that  inhe* 
ritance  to  whiA  she  and  her  children 
aie  entilled  from  the  remainder  of  the 
hasband's  propertv,  are  insuperable 
objections.  We  defy  snjr  sentence  ts 
he  Idcer  than  that  to  a  bit  of  one  of 
Joseph's  economical  spee^es  in  the 
House,  sbout  retrenchment  and  the 
hei^t  of  taxation  under  which  the 
nation  was  yesterday  heard  to  utter 
three  long  dumal  groans. 

In  this  country  of  ours  here— the 
kingdoms  of  his  Majesty  George  the 
4th,  God  bleas  him— Oieat  Britsio, 
France,  and  Ireland— msrried  women 
eertainly  enjoy  some  liberty ;  perhaps 
—may  we  sav  it  without  offknoe— ia« 
ther  too  mucti-**more  thsn  is  always 
good  either  for  them  or  their  husbands. 
» Yet  after  all,  it  is  a  kind  of  liberty 
that  gets  wesry,  dull,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable.  Most  of  them,  sfter  a 
few  years,  get  so  entaiwled,  so  fetter* 
ed  with  variooshouse-smurs,  that  their 
liberty,  after  all,  is  rather  theoretical 
than  practical.  They  may  go  gaddioff 
abroad,  no  doubt,  if  they  choose— and 
many  do  so— forenoon  and  afternoon, 
night  and  midnight ;  but  the  custom 
ef  the  country,  even  here,  is  for  de- 
eent  wives  to  be  pretty  raueh  at  home 
•—Ml  an  aven^  twenty  hours  ent  of 
the  twenty-AiMr,  one  day  with  aii»- 


ef  this  country,  which  mast  be 
fisrly  known  to  our  lesdera:  but  h^ 
to  dueet  their  atteatioB  to  ttie  libcv^ 
aifivded  married  IsdisB  la  Fenhb 
<'  She  can  not  only  go^  to  tbe  wuhlis 
bath,"  said  Jsfficr,  '' butshe VMHate 
one  or  two  days,  ss  shedioosea,  atlhs 
house  of  her  ttther,  brother,  afaser,  er 
son.  She  not  only  goes  to  all  thsss 
pUoes  unattended,  but  her  hnsband^s 
fullowiag  her  wmdd  be  dnsmfful  aa  wa* 
pardonable  intrusion.  Then  she  hss 
visitors  at  home,  fiiends, 
and  dancers;  the  hatband  cannot 
ter  the  lady's  psrt  of  the  hooae,  witb> 
out  giving  notice.  I  onl^r  wish  yen 
could  see  the  bold  blustenag  ginifcii 
msB  of  the  Merddnah,  in  the  ladie^ 
apsrtments ;  you  eoukL  hardly  bdieie 
mm  to  be  the  same  person.  Tbm 
ment  his  foot  crossss  the 
every  thing  reminds  him  he 
longer  lord  snd  msster ;  childieB, 
vants,  and  slaves,  look  alone  to  ths  la- 
dy. In  short,  her  authority  is 
mount :  when  she  is  in  gooa  hn^^ 
every  tning  goes  on  well ;  and  w 
in  bad,  nothing  goes  right."    No«^ 

^"^■■W     ^^^K^^mK  S^^^^IH  ^^K^^    M  ^^H^^^^^V  ^^y    J  ^^     ^^r  ^i^^^^^^^p  ^^wnV^^^^F 

sua,  tell  us  candidly,  did  yon 
or  dream  that  in  Persia  thos 
such  a  psstime  s»— HwuPoeUna  ? 
Why,  it  hss  flourished  aU  over  ttie 
East  time  immemoiiaL  Then  thinly 
oh !  only  think  of  some  oafortunale 
snd  infetuated  Poly  gamist  ben^  dsily 
pecked  by  five*»ten-^wenty — iv^ 
Hens!  Curtain  lectures  toor  in  that 
country,  must  be  severe  indeed,«-fel- 
lowing  each  other  in  eoaatant  susess 
sion,  every  night  a  fresh  female  Profes- 
sor at  bim  with  a  diflhreni  disoonn& 
probably,  on  the  sa|ne  endless  themel 
In  this  has  unhappy  land,  the  married 
man,  we  can  suppose,  may  get  imned 
•—  hardened  —  Domb-preof.  Tbesa 
yonder,  in  the  eastern  dime,  the  laM 
of  the  rose  and  the  nightingale^  tks 
polygamist  seklom  shuts  an  eyn  si 
ni^iit  long,  so  endlessly  bewildated  is 
he  with  some  new  vsnety  <if  the  saaw 
torment.  A  man  with  one  wife  mew 
Iv—- Mich  is  the  constttatien  <if  the 
mrum  of  the  esi^— absolutely 
hear  her  voice  in  ait  above  an 
er  two  at  moBt,«^t  seems 
rate  by  degrees  into  an  nnitttsllicihle 
hum,  not  efen  unplesesnt,  eumsiMH 
liketheswamingef  hseaf  and  in  the 
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pwyjniiifhiiiiiiryJartrMdieiMt  Mgbted  in  «  ifciupmi,  ftedsv— 0^ 
.m^  in  bid  In  a  toviri^  pMWW,  tlie  company  in  a  drawing-room  soem  inr 
jnooogamiat  M  stretdiea  in  a  inorii^    aensible  to  the  beautiinil  lustre  of  oil- 

»•  But  In  the  «a$tem  dimCf  the  gas.  A  fine  paper  in  any  other  peri« 
of  the  rofe  and  njghtfnmle,  or>  odical,  sets  the  public  agope^  with  un« 
)9^hja  MrdoD^  the  Biilbul>  the  poor  lifted  handa,— at  twop^fect  numbei^ 
.PfTvan  nands  himself  ov^r^,  night  af«  of  Maga,  ahe  bpt  folds  them  acroeii  h^ 
fiprn^ty  toatonoentararmedwitha  bosom,  and  smiles, . 
4fHBgaa  sharp  in  novel^,  of  whichciuh  The  goodMeer  seemed  to  have  been 
,tQm  b^  not  ta^en  off  the  edge,  and  ivuch  eSchausted  by  that  sally  of  h^. 
dnit  cots  like  a  knife  that  never  has  A^d  the  conversation  for  a  few  nunu<v|i 
.been  blunted^  shaves  dose  as  a  jraaor  waxed  rather  nrosy,  so  that  ^e  £lchae 
■Ibatiauaedperbapsonlyoneea^month,  fellasleep, as dudweourseLves, between 
jmd  then  csrefully  laid  by  after  a  few  the  pages  of  46  and  47  in  the  evenjjy. 
flnipa  on  Padkw<K>d«  On  awaking,  we  were  glad  to  9eet& 

Aga  Meier  waajBot  slow  in  observing  ^rightliness  of  the  whole  compmr 
4hii^soi9ie  reflections  like  these  wene  restored  by  a  well-timed  niu>;  whij^ 
j^Mpipg  across  the  Elchee's  i^und,  and  the  Elchee  asked^  ^'  Why,  if  women 
^aid  tfi  him,  "  If  yo^  were  more  Inti-  have  such  rights  of  property,  are  thej 
WiaHy  jacquaintad  with  the  conditieii  jcooped  up,  and  never  allowed  to  fiiic 
0i  car  husbands,  we  should  have  soma  abroad  wi:diout  veils  ?" — '^  As  to  coco^ 
ohaie  of  your  ir^mpathy*  We  may,  it  Ing  up,"  relied  Aga  Meer,  "  Jafifo 
ja  Ime,  escape  from  one  wife,  by  mar«  .AH  has  already  explained  the  indul- 
lying  another :  but  if  we  are  not  rich*  |[ence  they  have,  in  gains  abroad,  and 
#uch  a  proceeding  involves  the  giving  .peeing  their  friends  at  nome  ;  .and, 
m  of  most  of  our  comforts  of  life,  with  reqpect  to  wearing  veils,  what 
IKhikt  I  have  said  applies  to  men  of  you  deem  a  punishment  they  conader 
jBodesate  mea^  ;  and  as  to  the  great  ^  distinction,  and  look  down  "with  pit^ 
maas  of  die  population,  who  live  by  on  the  women  of  the  Eelylit  trxoe^ 
Hbsir  labour,  few  can  simport  twp  andothera,  who  do  not  follow  this  cu»* 
wrivw*  If  you  httve  any  doubts  rc^  toiQ>"  This  reply  being  unanswerable, 
jqpeeting  the  e%nahhr  of  the  conditiop  the  Elchee  took  still  iiigher  ground, 
f»  Ibetr  partner^  do  but  listen  now  .c^d  askeA*  "  How,  with  such  usages^ 
moA  then  near  their  houses,  and  you  can  they  obtain  that  knowledge  of  the 
will  hear  a  shrill  and  sharp  voice  ra«  world  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
4jiig  the  supposed  lord  and  master  in  them  to  perform  their  duties  ?"  But 
m  jnsnner  wnioh  will  instantly  tfS^ewp  Aga  Meer  was  down  as  a  nail  upon 
5NMur  mind  from  any  anxiety  you  may  him,  and  said,  somewhat  sarcasticail)^ 
£Bsk  for  the  rights  of  the  sojEter  s^  in  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  f 
Pjipsia."  Jmowledge  of  the  world.,  nor  do  I  disr 

This  sally  of  the  good  Meer  pro-  tinctly  understand  the  benefits  you 
4iioed^  the  Elchee  tells  us,  great  mirth,  expect  them  to  derive  from  such  kno  w- 
mmtfi  oq^eciaUy  ftom,  ita  being  very  Jie^ge,  We  consider  that  loving  an« 
-WHaual  with  tnat  personage  to  depart  obeying  their  husbands,  giving  proper 
jQeiOin  his  gravity.  That  he  is  very  attention  to  their  children,  and  their 
an^ty  above,  must  be  allowed;  al*  domestic  duties,  are  the  best  occupar 
^Htfini^  we  agi^fie  with  the  Elchee  in  tions  for  females."  Here  was  a  slor 
ttnnkii^  that  any  one  of  us,  accustom^  lious  opportunity  af&rded  to  the  Elchee 
nd«s  the  world  has  long  been  to  bear  tor  flooring  the  Mussulman,  but  ha 
Ant-rate  things  flowing  from  our  unaccountably  let  it  pass  bv  unim«i 
nmth,  «v«E7  time  wa  oondesfxsid  Ip  proved.  With  what  face  couU  Jaffier 
«B0n  it,  might  have  uttered  such  sen-  All  thus  eulogise  his  fair  countra^ 
JunentStWiuioutcaHsingmuohmepi-  women  as  obedient  wives,  after  too 
want  or  applause.  A  dull  man,  o^  Animated  picture  he  had  drawn,  but  f 
Jl^rii^  a  goMish  thing,  once  or  twiqp  few  minutes  before,  ^of  their  domeatic 
in  ike  ti&time  of  a  raven,  seems  to  tyranny  ?  Had  he  not  painted  them  as 
fcrfghtffi  mwto  a  Tsvy  Ludfcr  in  the    perfect  termagants?    ''  The  momei^ 

^g  iky,— while  he  whose  exist-    W  foot  (the  husband's)  crosses  the 

Is  one   ooptinuotta  splendour,    threshold,  everytbii]^  reminds  him  h^ 

^-  ohIiMiStnd  if  but  a  ctoud  or  v^"    ia  nolMigerlordandmaster ;  childr^ 

ffw  yasB  bin  wmm  him  and  the  wodd^i  aervant^  and  slaves,  look  alone  to  thp 
L>  AfiuA«igGMldl%iin«M0|ed^  lady^  In  short,  l^r  entity  as  paf#« 
Vol.  Xxir  —- r^  ^q 
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mount ;  when  she  te  in  ffood  humour, 
^Cyetytmng  goes  well^  and  when  in  bad, 
'nothing  goes  rights"  This  is  what  may 
1)6  callea  loving  and  obeying  your  hus- 
'band  with  a  vengeance ;  vet  dedaim- 
en  on  connubial  bliss  or  We,  in  this 
'country,  are  almost  always  heard  fall- 
ing, into,  the  same  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  eulogies  and  anatheraa»-« 
according  to  the  mood,  the  whim  of 
ihe  moment,  or  the  side  which  they 
have  chosen  to  espouse.  We  defy  an 
unmarried  man  to  get  at  the  truth-— 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth — so  help  him  God!  For  our  own 
•ingle  selves,  we  do  not  blush  to  con- 
fess, that  we  have  read  the  most  oppo- 
rite  descriptions  of  married  life,  each 
in  its  own  way  perfectly  irresistible ; 
one  impelling  us,  as  if  by  some  divine 
impulse,  to  &come  one  flesh  with  her 
we  adored ;  the  other,  rendering  us  as 
incapable  of  matrimony  as  a  school- 
'boy's  man-of-snow.  If  you  turn  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  whose  opi- 
nions on  all  great  questions  of  foreign 
and  doipestic  pohcy  fluctuate  with 
wind  and  tide,  to  a  private  married 
person,  and  beseech  him  to  tell  you 
the  real  truth  of  the  predicament  in 
which  he  stands,  that  you  may  regu- 
late your  conduct  accordingly,  you  in- 
stantly find  that  there  is  no  such  per- 
son as  a  private  married  friend  in  this 
world.  He  deals  in  such  vague  gene- 
ralities of  speech,  and  his  countenance, 
too,  exhibits  such  a  trimming  expres- 
sion, that  you  see  at  once  his  resolu- 
tion to  keep  you  in  the  dark,  by  not 
committing  himself;  and  if,  hemming 
him  up  into  a  comer,  you  insist  on 
elucidation,  he  jinks  under  vour  el- 
bow, and  starts  ofl^,  uttering  those  two 
emphatic  and  sarcastic  words — "  old 
oodger !"  Will  no  one  tell  us  what 
course  we  ought  to  pursue  ?  The  month 
^  of  May  is  once  more  over  and  gone,  and 
for  the  next  eleven  months  are  we  free 
to  wed.  Various  fair  creatures,  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  have  we  in  our  eye  and 
In  our  heart,  all  subscribers  to  Maga, 
and  admirers  of  Christopher  North. 
Yet  there  is  much  to  give  us  pause ; 
and  above  all  other  fears  this  fear- 
how  could  an  Editor  endure  life,  if  once 
)flted  for— a  Contributor,  perhaps,  of 
the  third  degree  ? 

The  Elchee,  by  injudicious  spar- 
ring, having  allowed  Jaffier  Ali  to  i^ 
cover  his  wind,  instead  of  havinggone 
in  and  payed  away  at  his  head,  when 
ha  was  tvidcntly  distressed,  maket. 


when  too  late,  a  desperate  cflbM  to  tm 
the  odds  iii  his  favoury  by  giving  titt 
Mussulman  a  cross-buttoor.  "  Ybor 
females  are  either  the  'slaves  of  your 
pleasure,  or  drudges  to  pferfonn  tlie 
work  of  your  house.  Tbia  is  their  lot 
in  the  present  world ;  and,  in  tbe 
next,  though  you  do  not  exclude  them 
fhmi  heaven,  you  only  allow,  even  to 
the  most  virtuous,  as  I  siud  before,  (we 
dislike  repetition. — C.  N.)  half  the 
jovs  which  are  destined  for  a  good  man. 
Tney,  in  fact,  are  neither  treated  nor 
instructed  in  a  manner  than  can  de- 
vate  Uiem  to  the  rank  which  God 
meant  them  to  hxM,  as  the  oompa* 
nions  and  friends  of  man  ;  and  in  the 
condition  in  which  your  lawa  and 
usages  place  them,  they  never  can  have 
that  respect  for  themselves,  nor  reccivs 
it  from  others,  whidi  is  essential  t$ 
form  a  civilized  community. ' 
'  OnthisMeerzaAgaMeer^aasmning; 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  a  gnostic  phy- 
sio^Omy,  said  drtly, "  But  we  are  net 
a  aviHsed  communitv."  That  was  a 
squabasher  to  the  Elcnee,  who  tried  to 
back  out  of  the  argument  by  a  com- 
pliment to  the  acoompliriiinents  of 
Jaffier  All's  wife;  but  Aga  Meerwas 
not  to  be  blinddl  by  such  blarney, 
and  continued,  "  If  the  raajority  of 
our  females  were  so  well  instructed, 
they  would  be  far  before  their  ftthers 
and  husbands,  and  that  would  never 
do.  Changes  must  begin  with  the 
men,  or  we  shall  have  all  in  confhaon.** 
He  is  a  jewel  of  a  man  that  Meens 
Aga  Meer.  *'  But  we  are  not  a  dvi- 
h'zed  community,"  is  admiratie.  We 
have  often  wished,  but  never  have  had 
the  courage,  to  make  the  same  answer 
to  many  an  eloquent  harangue  in  ftvoor 
of  a  more  philosophical  education  of 
females  in  our  own  country— In  Edin- 
burgh, for  example,  or  Glasgow.  Ton 
shall  hear  a  biped  insist  on  having 
young  ladies  taught  chemistry,  and 
Dotany,  and  natural  nhiloaophy,  and 
so  on,  that  they  may  be  fit  to  becone 
wives  to  men  like— himself, — ^himself 
as  great  a  gawpus  as  gapes — ^wfaose 
knowledge  of  chemistry  ^vea  him 
reason  to  suspect  that  an  acid  is  some* 
thing  infemdiy  sour,— whose  botai^ 
cal  eye  can  with  difficulty  diatingniih 
a  dockan,— and  who  in  natural  pfai«^ 
losophy  is  contented  with  the  old  ds- 
finiuon  of  thunder,  **  the  eoajettiim 
of  sulphur  conmls  the  natler.  Si^ 
pose  the  bloddicad  were  to  lay  hold 
on  audi  a  wifa— ^what  aould  ha  mtM» 
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lUlc,  in  oidflr  to  be  a  fit  ocMDmnioa  fo 
■iM  I— UuitwlieDheretaniB  mm  biiai« 
neM  into  the  boeom  of  domestic  pri« 
i»cy,  there  may  be  a  partner  worthy 
•f  HIM >-«of  a  man  of  his  fine  feelings, 
and '  cultivated   understandings  and 
iride.  xan|pe  of  political,  poetical,  and 
philosophical  information.    How  else 
ooold  he  live?    His  soul  must  be  fed 
af  wdl  as  his  stomach,— and  if  his 
better  half  be  not  as  goodashis  worse^ 
ladies.  The  poor  prjg  does  not  know, 
^lat,  with  all  ais  zeal  for  female  edu« 
cation,  he  could  not  do  a  more  fitting, 
and  consistent,  and  congenial  things 
than  to  many  his  cook,  ail  whose  na« 
tuni  talents  are  at  least  equal  to  his 
0wn,  and  some  cf  them  much  more 
highlj  cnltivated.    But  we  haye  no 
personal  feelings  towards  this  indivi- 
aual  in  particular,  and  are  anxious 
that  our  obsenrations  be  considered 
^plicable  to  the  majority  of  men  at 
laue.-^  <^  If  the- minority  of  our  fe» 
BuJes  were  well  instructed,  tliey  would 
he  far  before  their  fathers  and  hu8>« 
hands,   and   that  woidd   ncTer  do» 
ChanflBS  must  begin  with  the  men,  or 
we  shsU  have  sB  confusion."     Are 
Ifaeie  twenty  men  in  Edinburgh,— ten 
in  Glas^w-— five  in  Paisley— two  and 
a  Jialf  u  Aberdeen— and  one  and  a 
quarter  in  Dundee,  entitled  to  a  leam«i 
edwife? 

*  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  £ur 
and  impartial  statement  of  this  famous 
controversy  between  our  illustrious 
eoantrrman  and  these  distinguidied 
Mussuunans,  for,  in  our  humble  opi« 
Dion,  it  throws  more  li^t  on  dieciia- 
meter  and  state  of  the  sex  in  the  East, 
than  all  that  ever  was  before  said  or 
MiQg  on  the  subject.  One  important 
pointy  however,  on  which  the  Elchee 
rapeatedly  dwelt,  has  not  vet  received 
any  eluddaticm— the  lot  of  the  female 
in  the  next  world.  TheMeerap* 


caution,  and  aithong^  his  doctrine  is 
not  ouiB,  it  really  does  not  appear,  on 
the  face  of  it,  to  be  anything  so  very 
ahaoid.  <'  With  respect,"  said  the 
Meer,  ''to  the  diflbwnce  of  rewards 
and  ponishmento,  between  the  male 
and  female  sex,  it  haa  been  considered, 
that  as  the  latter  have  not  the  same 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
their  responsibility  should  be  less; 
and  it  is  deened  that  they  shall  only 
nesive  ftraay  erime  hanthepunish- 
flMot  that  wmdd  be  inflicted  upon  a 


Ml 

man*  The  saase  pifMipli^  In  leiir- 
enee  to  their  good  actions,  has  led  ta 

their  being  only  deemed  en  titled  to  half 
the  enjoyment  that  a  man  can  attain 
In  the  next  world.  But  this  is  a  point 
that  I  do  not  well  understand.  It  haa 
pussled  many  of  our  wisest  MoolUJbsj 
and  volumes  upon  volumes  of  contra^ 
dictory  opinions  have  been  written  hf 
the  expounders  of  the  Eoran^  upon 
the  duties,  rewards,  and  punishmenta 
of  women  here  and  hereafter:  God 
alone  knows  who  is  ri^t  and  who  ia 
wrong." 

The  debate,  which  Id  good-humour* 
ed  terseness  of  repsrtee,  really  resem* 
bled  a  Noctes  Ambrosiane,  was  now 
ftst  drawing  to  a  close  end  sinceiely 
do  we  wishi  for  the  sake  of  the  exceU 
lent  interlocutors,  that  in  place  of  the 
unsatisfactory  evening  repast  to  which 
they  had  soon  aftmraras  reooursS!^ 
ihey  had  been  regaled  on  oysters  and 
Glenlivat.  Should  MeeraaAgaMeer^ 
or  Jaffier  Ali  Khan>  or  Uajee  Hoosehk^ 
or  Mahommed  Hoosein  Khan,  or  Khan 
Sahib,  or  all  of  them  in  a  body,  ever 
visit  Europe,  we  trust  that  we  need 
hardly  say  how  happv  we  shall  be  to 
see  them  at  Ambrose  s.  How  delkht* 
ed  will  they  all  be  with  our  dear  Shep^ 
herd  1  But  we  must  be  done  with  ouc 
articlcj  which,  to  our  astonishmenty 
has  proved  a  leading  one— and  it  ia 
not  possible  to  conclude  it  better  than 
by  a  story  told,  by  way  of  finish  to 
the  debate,  by  Khan  Sahib* 

"  Sadik  Beg  was  of  good  fitmily, 
handsome  in  person,  and  possessed  of 
both  sense  and  courage ;  but  he  was 
poor,  having  no  property  but  his  sword 
and  his  horse,  with  which  he  served 
as  a  gentleman  retainer  of  a  Nabob* 
The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  purity  of 
Sadik's  descent,  and  entertaining  a 
respect  for  his  character,  determine  to 
msjce  him  the  husband  of  his  daush-* 
ter  Hooseinee,  who,  though  beautiful^ 
as  her  name  implied,  was  remarkable 
for  her  haughty  manner  and  ungo- 
vernable temper. 

*  '^  Giving  anusband  of  the  condition 
of  Sadik  Beg  to  a  lady  of  Hooeeinee'a 
rank  was,  acoordinff  to  usa^  in  such 
unequal  matdies,  like  giving  her  a 
slave ;  and  as  she  heard  a  good  report 
of  his  personal  qualities,  she  ofi^ered 
no  objections  to  the  marriage,  which 
was  celebrated  soon  after  it  was  pro« 
posed.  Mid  apartments  were  assigned 
to  the  happy  couple  in  the  Nabob's 
palace. 


Jtfced  In  M  «ood  ftMtoM}  m  tiM^ 
itow^iB  the  oODneiioB  ha  hid  fyfmei, 
g  9tat  ptMpeet  of  hii  adTOieciiieiit. 
Odien  nHmned  die  Ibte  Off  so  Ihie  md 

jWPwtmdng  a    yOllttg    tOMO,   IMW   C(Al« 

dnmed  to  bear  tfarmigh  life  ell  die 
hwDoan  of  t  proud  tad  esprieiow 
inmtok ;  bat  one  of  his  iriende,  a  Htdo 
man  cJkd  MtMk,  who  was  oosi* 
lietdy  henneeked,  was  partieiiiariy 
M^ced,  and  quite  chnckled  at  the 
Aooght  of  fleeing  another  in  the  same 
eonditHm  with  hunaelf. 

*  ''Abontamondiafterthennntialsy 
McfddE  met  his  friend^  and  with  ma^ 
BeioQS  pleaaore  wished  him  joy  of  hie 
mawiage.    *  Most  rinoerely  do  I  con- 

Stokte  yon,  Sadik/  said  he, '  on  this 
npY  crent !'— '  Thank  you,  my  good 
ow;  I  am  very  happy  indeed^ 
and  rendered  more  ao  by  the  joy  I 
peredve  it  giTee  my  friends/-—'  Do 
yon  really  mean  to  say  you  are  hap* 
py?'  said Merdek,  with  a  smile.  'I 
feally  am  so/  replied  Sadik*  *  Non« 
aenae^'  add  his  mend ;  <  do  we  not  all 
know  to  what  a  termagant  you  are 
tailed  ?  and  her  temper  imd  high  rank 
eombined  must,  no  doabt,  make  her  » 
sweet  companion.'  Here  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  the  little  man  actU'^ 
ally  strutted  with  a  feding  of  8Uperi<« 
mitj  oTer  the  Inidegroom. 

**  Sadik,  who  knew  his  situation 
ind  feelings,  was  amnsed,  instoid  of 
being  ^gry.    '  My  friend/  said  he^ 

*  I  quite  understand  the  munds  <^ 
your  apprdiension  for  myliappiness. 
Bdfore  I  was  married  I  had  heard  the 

Sme  reports  as  you  haTe  done  of  my 
dored  nride's  disposition ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  hare  found  it  quite 
otherwise ;  die  is  a  most  docile  and 
aliedient  wife/-^'  But  how  has  this 
miraculous  change  been  wrought?'-^ 

*  Why,'  said  Sadik, '  I  belicTe  I  have 
some  merit  in  efibcting  it;  but  you 
iballhear. 

" '  Afler  theecRmonks  of  our  nup« 
tiata  were  over^  I  went  in  my  military 


dMMB>  Aid  with  M^  eMnl  liyiny  alde^ 
fo  the  apaHHient-  of  Aooaaittee^  fSbaf 
was  flittii^  in  a  most  dfgniiM  p«a« 
tore  to  reoerre  me^  and  her  loaln  wai* 
anytfrinif  but  intiiing.  Aa  I  entsn* 
the  room,  a  beantifat  eat)  evidently  • 
great  fkyooiite,  came  purrittg  vp  19 
me.  I  deMbenMdy  dtew  my  awwi, 
struck  its  heid  of;  and  taking  ihst  itf 
one  hand,  and  the  body  in  the  olhsr, 
Anew  than  out  of  tile  wtaidow.  Ithefr 
very  uneoneemedly  turned  to  the  lady, 
who  appeared  in  some  aknn  ;  mt^ 
howeTcr,  made  no  observntione,  but' 
was  in  every  way  kind  and  aabminhrty 
and  has  eontinued  so  eyer  swoe* 

<<  « Thank  you,  my  deior  Mkm* 
said  little  Merdde,  with  a  rignifieanV 
shake  of  the  head-^  a  wmd  lo  te 
wise  /  tad  away  he  capered^  iAvioiui|j^ 
quite  r^oieed. 

''  It  was  near  e^on^  wheft  tfdr 
eonyenation  loolc  plaee ;  noon  afler, 
when  the  dark  dond  of  nigiit  had  en* 
yeloped  the  Mght  ndiance  of  dafi 
Mextlek  entered  the  chamber  of  fas 
spouse,  with  something  of  a  martisi 
swagger,  armed  with  a  acxoEiitar*  TUs 
unsuspecting  eat  cane  forward,  stf 
usual,  to  wdeome  the  husband  of  bef 
mistTMs,  but  in  an  instant  bar  heel 
was  divided  tnm  her  body  by  a  UMr 
from  the  hAnd  whidi  had  ao  elM 
caressed  her<  Metddi  having  pfMecd^ 
ed  so  fiff  courageously ,  stooped  to  taltf 
up  the  disseyered  membevs  of  Ihe  cat; 
but  before  he  could eBbd  liitt,a  btoif 
upon  the  side  of  the  head  liom  Ui 
incensed  lady  laid  him  BprawMng  et 
die  floor. 

"  The  tattle  and  icandAl  of  ^d^ 
spreads  fWim  ttftftnah  to  senAaah  wfin 
Surprising  rapi^ty,  and  die  wifb  ef 
Merdek  saw  m  a  moment  whose  et^ 
iimple  it  was  that  he  imitated.  'Tdt 
that,'  said  she,  as  she  gave  him  aa* 
ether  cuff,  '  take  tha^  yon  pihry 
wretdi ;  you  should/  idle  aoied^kugh^ 
ing  him  fo  soom, '  have  kilted  die  ell 
en  die  wedding^y/  * 


irf^ 
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You  IMW  MMsdew  ofWii  iMMid  nw 
Iftlk  €£  India*  II  is  al  thif  tery  mo* 
■Mnltwra^^ttfioo  jMiVi  two  montMi 
Mid  fira  dfty«9  rinco  I  aolM  ibr  thte 
ooiuitry  in  tho  Bhuidefbttss  transport; 
i  mm  not  then  a  ColoiieL  No^  con« 
fiMiiid  my  ill  stsn,  I  was  only  plidn 
Captain  orsfaangbnessy.  Ther^ment 
was  with  me^  or  rather  I  was  with  Ate 
c^giment:  and  a  pleastnt  time  we  had 
of  it  during  oar  passage  fron  the 
JDbwas  tot^idcatta.  Oar  Colonel  wss 
a  fiity  lusty,  little  man,  of  seme  Ato 
ftet,  or  thetesbonts,  with  a  pconeh 
like  an  alderman — Abroad  acron  the 
ahooldsrsyand  with  legs  as  round  and 
hrawny  as  an  elephant's.  He  had  a 
large,  lumpish  nose,  red  liice  elsret, 
and  as  irregular  in  its  oatHne  as  a 
tanah  of  grapes.  I  am  sorry  to  aay 
thai  Colonel  M^MuUi^n,  for  tint  waa 
Mi  'nHDe>  was  anything  but  esteem* 
ad  in  the  regiment.  His  temper  wail 
aomothing  Me  his  nose,  very  fiery.- 
TIm  kast  thing  put  him  into  a  pas« 
aion  ;  and,  plague  take  himl  when  he 
oQoe  got  info  one^  he  never  got  out 
oflt. 

•  A  WW  diflbent  aort  of  a  man  was 
Mq|or  CrDander.  He  was  a  eountry* 
asm  ef  my  own,  as  you  may  know  by 
d»  name:  indesd,  I  rather  think  he 
distantly  related  to  me  by  the 
r's  side*  like  the  other,  he' 
a  little  man,  but  the  Colonel' 
ttaks  tfaiee  of  him,  the  Mijor 
being  as  meagre  as  his  superior  was 
eaatnuent.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
lastt-a  snub*ttose,  and  was  bandy^Ieg* 
gad*  He  was  withal  a  good-tempered 
aad  worthy  man.  Such  wereour  two 
ODttamanding  officers.  What  I  myself 
an»  I  need  not  say.  Yon  know  mo 
wcail ;  snd  some  things  eonoeming  me,* 
wifeick  yon  do  not  knowi  will  appear 
bsAm  I  sm  done  with  my  story. 

We  entered  the  Hoogiy  on  a  Sep<^ 
tember  evening,  and  were  safely  lana>« 
ed  at  Calcutta,— •not  a  soul  of  us  having 
died  by  the  way.  We  were  ibur 
hundred  strong ;  and  I  will  take  it 
npoB  me  to  say,  that  a  finer  body  of 
troops  never  entered  India.  Hierewas 
not  a  man  among  them  under  five  feet 
nm,  vrith  the  exosption  of  the  Coloneli 


AoMsJor,  and  one  of  the nqsimental 
drommers.  -Some  of  them  were  even 
as  tall  as  myself. 

We  were  reviewed  by  hisExosileBey 
the  GovemofwGeneral,  who  was  plea* 
sed  to  expreas  hia  high  satisfaction  at 
onr  manhil  apneannce,  and  die  able 
manner  in  which  we  went  through  onv 
evfrfutions.  In  a  psrtienlsr  manner^ 
he  oomplimented  my  company  ibr  the 
dexterity  of  its  manoeuvres,  and  hoped 
1o  see  the  dsv  when  I  shoaid  be  at 
the  head  of  the  rM;iment  His  words 
were  prophetic,  akbougb,  at  the  time^ 
the  proraecy  had  little  chance  of  being 
aooom]Mislied,  as  there  vrei^  sevend 
Captains  older  and  richer  than  I ;  and 
my  two  superiors  were  healthy  men* 
How  I  stepped  into  the  boots  of  the 
ktter  gentlemen  you  shall  soon  seeJ 
The  praise  of  the  Governor,  whethof 
merited  or  not,  hdoes  not  become  mo 
tossy.  Our  men  swore  that  I  desarved 
It  all,  and  CKDnnder  said  die  same 
diing. 

In  Calcutta  we  were  thrown,  as  ft 
were,  upon  a  new  world.  Sveivthing» 
was  diflbvat  from  what  we  had  beetf 
accustomed  to  see.  The  men  weredif* 
finent;  the  women  were  dilAarent; 
die  very  reptiles  and  iiftects  were  dii^ 
ferent.  I  cannot  say  that  I  much 
Mked  the  mannen  of  the  pemleur 
Kebody  there  does  anything  m  him* 
sdf.  Walking  is  quite  abelidied.' 
Yon  will  see  great,  fat,  unwieldy  Su« 
ropeans,  earned  through  the  streetSj 
not  in  carriages  bnt  In  palanquins; 
and  not  bv  horses  or  bullocks,  mit  ott 
die  shoulders  of  men.  On  my  arrival; 
I  was  advised  to  get  a  palanquin,  and 
to  be  sure,  I  got  one ;  snd  a  pteitt 
business  there  was  the  very  first  time  I 
gotintoit.  MybeaierSjfour  in  number* 
were  carrying  me  to  the  Government^ 
House,  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  £x^' 
eellency,  when  an  at  once  'We  came 
bang  against  some  opposing  sabstancoj 
with  a  concussion  like  diat  of  an 
earthquake.  Before  I  oouM  account 
fbr  this  extraordinaij  greeting,  an  im« 
menae  body,  like  a  feadier*bed,  tum« 
bled  upon  the  top  of  me,  and  brought 
not  only  myself,  out  my  palanquin  to 
the  ground.    I  oould  neither  see,  not 


*.Oslonel  O'fihsHghnessy  is  supposed  to  relate  these  adventures  to  his  flrisnds,  over 
a  bottle  of  wine.  In  our  Jsnaiy  NaaAcr,  the  reader  will  find  a  dascriptaon  of  die 
worthy  Coloael. 
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wpetk,  nor  bMtlMu  I  wi%  in  tratfi, 
wdl  nigh  imotliered,  and  no  ^tfoadcr; 
for  I  lay  benetth  an  auotxmeei^s  wife, 
Mtf  twenty  ^stoDCi  in  wc^jhfc— and 
was  literally  overwhelmed  under  a 
harden  of  fat  and  pettieoats.  I  must 
have  heen  stifled  for  aught  that  the 
Uadc  fellows  did  to  the  contrary.  The 
servants  in  this  most  unchristisn  oonn* 
try  will  do  nothing  bnt  what  they  are 
engaged  for.  Now,  those  bearen 
are  only  employed  to  carry  people 
t0iMf n  palanquins,  and  not  to  aft  up 
those  who  tumUemcl  of  them.  My  case 
coming  under  the  latter  descriiition,  I 
must  hav«peri8hed,but  for  the  drcnm- 
■tanoe  of  Major  O'Dnnder  and  two 
corporals  passing  accidentally  by  at  the 
tine,  who  pulled  me  out  from  beneath, 
and  saved  me  from  certain  destruction. 
Since  then,  I  have  never  entered  a 
palanquin;  and  even  now  I  cannot 
think  of  them,  without  calliiu;  to  mind 
the  auctioneer's  &t  wile,  as  she  cover* 
cd  me,  like  an  immense  German  sau« 
sage,  with  her  ponderous  corporation* 

People  talk  of  the  good  pay  to  he 
had  in  India,  but  they  know  very  lit- 
tieof  the  natter.  It  had  need  to  be 
good,  considering  the  esUhlishments 
raquirsd  to  be  kept  up.  In  my  own 
bouae  I  had  no  less  than  a  hiudred 
asrvsnts.  You  stare,  gentlemen,  but 
upon  my  hononr,  it's  true.  First,  I  had 
cj|^t  for  a  palanquin,  whidi,  for  de« 
ceney's  sake,  I  waa  obliged  to  keep, 
although  I  never  used  it.  Thenlhad 
cue  to  rub  down  my  horse,  another  to 
foed  him,  a  third  to  water  him,  and  a 
ftiurth  to  saddle  and  bridle  him.  I  had 
one  to  dean  my  boots,  one  to  keep  my 
ipttiaandstirrups  in  order,  one  to  shave 
ne,  and  another  to  dreas  my  hair.  I 
iMd  one  to  fon  me  at  night,  and  an- 
other  in  Uie  noniing.  Todriveaway 
tibo  mosquitoes  in  the  morning,  I  ie» 
quired  two;  and  as  many  at  tiffin, 
nd  dinner,  and  supper,— in  aU  eight. 
Then  I  had  a  brace  to  make  sherbet; 
a  brace  to  go  errands ;  and  the  same 
nnmbtf  to  announce  vitttors.  There 
were  two  for  dusting  my  parlour,  two 
for  watering  it,  and  ten  for  doing  the 
nme  duty  to  the  other  apartments  of 
the  house.  But  to  enumerate  the 
wholeset would beendksa;  andthere- 
fore  I  shall  say  nothing  further  abont 
the  matter* 

I  wnuld  advise  evervbody  vdio  goes 
toIndSa  to  learn  the  ungnage ;  and, 
forthia  prnpoae,  Acre  is  nothing  like 
a  Pundits    I  got  one  of  these  into  my 


,  andanfglitylovMdnaabe 
for  he  tan^t  it  me  in  three 
months.  I  si^,  gentknen,  m  ikne 
mon^Atlspake  uieHindoatanee  tongue, 
so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
native.  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
regiment  that  did  it.  The  Cokmdt 
made  an  attempt  to.raaster  the  thin^ 
but  he  failed  tn  4oio>  His  bnua  was 
too  stolidified,  tmA  too  conversant  with 
wine  and  good  eating,  to  adiieve  im« 
poesibilitiea.  O'lhuider  tried  it,  bu^ 
after  hammering  away  for  some  tini^ 
he  ga^  up  in  despair. 

Calcutta  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
live  in,  so  far  as  eatinff  and  drndang 
are  concerned ;  but  of  wnat  use  ia  either 
meat  or  drink  when  a  person  has  no 
ampetite  ?  I  tell  you,  there  ia  no  waA 
tomg  as  a  good  appetite  in  all  India. 
When  I  left  England,  I  could  hsie 
eaten  the  moon  to  dinner,  and  half  a 
doaen  of  stars  as  a.  dessert  after  it; 
but  I  was  not  three  weeks  in  thahst, 
stifling,  mosquito  country,  when  I  hai 
no  more  reUsb  for  my  victuals  thn  a 
new-born  babe.  - 

Then  such  sights  as  I  have  aeen,  of 
aerpents,  sharks,  crocodiles,  and  h^po* 
potami  swimming  about  in  the  How* 
ly !  A  most  dangerous  place  to  hane 
in,  that  Hoogljr—and  yet,  each  is  die 
ciursed  infatuation  of  .ue  ycofie,  that 
they  bathe  in  it  daily,  althoi^  scores 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
every  hour  swallowed  up  before  thor 

Sea.  It  is  a  vfell  attewied  fbct,  that 
e  monsters  whidi  inhabit  dtia  abo- 
minable stream  are  ao  aecnaUNced  to 
human  flesh,  that  they  vrill  eat  bo» 
thmg  else*  Fling  a  d^  or  a  pig  into 
the  water,  and  he  is  safe,  but  no  aooner 
does  a  rational  bqped  foncy  a  ^Up^  then 
he  ia  straightway  tcanqMirted  to  Abn- 
ham's  bosom,  in  the  fann  of  an  aUi* 
ntor,  or  some  other  of  Uie  imvenoos 
natemity. 

The  interior  of  the  conntry  is  not 
a  bit  better.  It  swarms  with  analm, 
acorpionsy  centipedes,  and  tigers.  The 
very  air  teems  with  life.  Noting  is 
nore  common  than  a  shower  of  fls&eSi 
I  have  aeen  them  fall  in  nilMcms  in 
the  streets  of  Calcntta.  Anda  devil* 
ish  good  dish  these  doud  fidies  are- 
no  oookii^  is  required*  They  sie 
broiled  in  their  descent  by  tin  su'a 
heat,  and  on  readiing  the  groond,  an 
fit  for  the  table.  They  are  of  diffi^ 
tent  fliies,  varying  from  six  indieB,  to 
a  couple  of  foet  in  kngth,  end  we%h* 
,  ingin  proportion. 
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that  Colonel  M'Mallinn  vas  abaiH 
dantlf  ill*tiatiired.  I  know  not  what 
towmpare  falm  to.  HowaBasooiw 
plnm,  a  crab-«tiek,  a  aooraion,  a  ▼iper, ' 
a  ftmt,  or  what  yoa  will.  He  never 
apoioe  at  the  men  except  to  O'Dander 
and  me ;  and  when  he  did  eo,  It  waa 
with  anch  an  air  of  saperiority,  as  aet 
na  wellnigh  beside  oanelTea.  One 
day,  after  smoking  eighteen  cigarsy 
and  drinking  two  Iwttles  of  port — bis 
usaal  allowance — ^he  annoanced  to  us, 
in  pompous  terms,  diat  he  resolved  to 
introduce  a  gong  into  the  band  of  the 
leginent. 

*'A  gong!"  said  T,  with  a  long 
stare,  *'  and  what  the  devil  is  a  gong  ?". 
The  Colonel  looked  for  some  moments 
as  if  astounded  at  my  audacity.  His 
red  nose  grew  redder :  the  crimson  of 
the  port  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  till 
they  became  like  burning  coals ;  and 
he  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
flend  incarnate.  *'  You  will  soon  see 
what  a  gong  is/'  answered  he,  with- 
drawing the  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
and  emitting  I  know  not  how  many 
cable  feet  of  tobacco  smoke.  *'Some- 
tiling  is  in  the  wind,"  whispered  O'- 
Dander, at  this  esEhibition  of  wrath. 
''The  Colonel  will  give  yon  a  dig 
anne  of  these  days ;  so  have  a  care  of 
your  soi^l,  O'Shaughnessy." 
.  r  thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time ; 
but  a  few  days  thereafter^  the  regi- 
nwnt  cfhanced  to  be  on  review  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  My  com* 
panywaa  placed  dose  by  the  band, 
who  were  ordered  to  play  up  the  Duke 
of  York's  march,  in  honour  of  the 
eeeanon*  They  octtnmenced  as  usual, 
bat  in  sueh  an  iniemal  style  of  loud- 
ness, that  ^e  regiment  stood  aghast. 
On  looking  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  uproar,  I  saw  that  the  whole  waa 
occasioned  by  a  sepoy  of  a  fellow, 
.beating  time  upon  a  circular  instru- 
ment, by  all  tne  world  like  a  tam« 
bourine,  or  the  lid  of  a  pot.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  the  whole  earth  con* 
tained  anything  capable  of  producing 
sodi  discord.  I  tnought  tne  fellow 
had  come  there  to  insult  the  troona— 
so  rushing  forward,  I  gave  him  a  kick 
on  the  aeat  of  honour,  and  sent  my 
fist  flivongh  his  maehine  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

*'  By  Jasus  I"  exclaimed  O'Dander, 
who  stood  by  at  the  time,  ''  what  is 
this  you  faav4  done !" 


'' Whathaira  IdM»^' aiid  I^Wkh 
aatoniabkaent*  • 

"  Ay,  Tom  O'ShaoriuMssy,  what 
have  you  done?  Don  t  you  see  ye* 
have  broken  the  Cokmiel's  gong?" 

''  The  Ccdonel  and  bis  gong  may 
go  to  the  devU,"  waa  my  answer.  ''My 
ears  are  not  made  of  brass  more  than 
otlier  people's ;  and  no  man  shall  ia* 
suit  them  with  impuBity." 

So  much  for  the  gong,  but  the  buai- 
ness  did  not  end  here.  I  was  repii- 
manded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief^ 
and  a  new  gong  set  a-coing  the  veij 
next  day.  It  would  not  do  to  demolisa 
this  as  I  did  the  first  I  would  havia 
run  the  risk  of  a  oouit-martial ;  and 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  nai« 
sance  as  patiently  aa  I  oould.  Mat* 
ters,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  state.  Not  satiafied  with  carry* 
ing  his  point  against  me,  and  every 
man  of  sense  in  the  regiment,  the  Co- 
lonel showed  his  revenge  in  a  man* 
ner  so  virulent  and  mean,  that  I  oould 
no  longer  brook  the  indignity.  With 
a  view  of  annoying  me,  be  oniered  the 
gong-beater  to  take  up  his  station  op« 
posite  to  my  window  every  morning 
by  day-bresJc;  and' there  to  thump 
away  at  his  diabolical  instrument  tul 
he  could  thump  no  longer.  I  bore 
this  for  two  mornings,  but  on  the 
third,  my  indignation  got  beyond  all 
bounds;  and  springing  haii-naked 
out  of  bed,  I  got  hold  of  the  gong, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces  over  the  rucaPa 
head.  Thia  waa  an  insult  whidi  mi- 
litary etiquette  could  not  overlook* 
I  was  challenged  by  the  Colonel,  md 
met  him,  with  O'Dunder  for  my  so« 
cond,  about  two  miles  from  the  dty. 
We  never  fired,  a  coup  de  solHl  having 
atruck  my  adversary  dead  as  he  waa 
taking  his  station.  Some  alleged  that 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  produced  by  ex^ 
cessive  rage,  but  I  nave  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  owed  his  death  to  a  ootf  p 
de  soleU, 

This  event  occasioned  a  vacancnr,  aa 
you  may  readily  suppose,  and  M%}or 
O'Dunder  waa  appointed  to  fill  it  up. 
He  'became  Colonel  to  the  r^men^ 
and  1  succeeded  as  Major.  Such  a 
promotion,  you  will  perhaps  conceive^ 
added  to  my  happiness ;  very  fiir  from 
it  I  was  confoundedly  miserable; 
and  what  with  grief  and  the  heat  (^ 
Uie  dimate,  I  became  from  a  lusty 
man,  a  mere  scarecrow,  as  I  am  at 
this  moment.    The  truth  is,  gratfek 
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.,  :.w.«  I  «iiiliiu  With  i^  I  tni 
the  Yictim  of  temone.  Tlie  cankeiv 
mamx  «if  cm  got  into  my  Iteart,  and 
■aade  it  aa  asft  as  a  firoated  potaAoau 
Itmay  well  be  iaid»  with  the  poet,  that 
ffiief  preyed  upon  my  damaak  cheek ; 
m  my  dieeka  wete  at  that  time  as 
pkmp  and  rooy  aa  a  panon'acaahion, 
till  that  infernal  liver  complaint  tin* 
md  them  ail  over  with  yellow  and 
OBOwn*  The  meaa  coald  not  make 
oat  what  was  the  matter  with  me» 
Some  said  that  I  was  ill  of  home-sick* 
ness»  and  longing  afler  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Connanght ;  some  that  I  was 
kboniing  under  the  blue  deTils»  and 
others*  that  I  was  in  lore.  Bat  the 
plain  statement  of  the  matter  was* 
that  I  felt  mmorse  for  the  death  of 
the  Cdonel.  True,  I  did  not  abso* 
lately  kill  him*  but  indirectlv  he  died 
by  my  hands ;  and  if  I  had  not  in* 
aalted  his  gong,  he  might  hare  been 
aliTc  this  day,  smirfdngbis  cigars*  and 
drinldng  his  port*  as  usuaL 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  what  ia 
meant  by  remorse.  You  will  get  a 
vtry  good  dcAnitioa  of  it  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary;  butnoleidoflttrapherthat 
eirer  wrote  could  define  what  I  felt  on 
this  melancholy  occasion*  Where* 
ever  I  went*  the  image  of  Colonel 
M'Mulligan  haunted  my  imagination* 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  him.  He 
appeared  to  me  in  dr^uns* — ^his  fiice 
dilated  with  rage*  and  his  nose  swol* 
len  out  to  two  or  three  times  itsnatu* 
ral  size.  I  tried  erery  means  to  get 
lid  of  the  phantom*  but  in  vain.  If 
I  amoked,  I  saw  his  faoeataring  at  me 
in  the  fumes  of  my  tobacoo.  If  I 
anng*  I  heard  his  h«Mrse*  ill-natured 
vwce  muttering  maledictions  during 
every  pmse  of  my  chant.  I  took  to 
gin  with  no  better  auocen.  I  tried 
arrack  and  daie-bcandy*  and  the  rem 
tailtWBSthe  same. 

In  this  depkMrable  stste  of  mind*  I 
was  one  evening  waited  on  by  O'Dun^ 
der.  '' O'Shaugbneasy*"  said  he* 
''  I  am  grieved  to  see  yon — upon  my 
sowl  I  am*  You  are  as  pretty  a  man* 
and  as  brave  a  man,  as  any  in  the  rcgi- 
ment ;  but  you  are  dying  away  like  a 
iarthing  candle— and,  by  Jasus,  if  you 
dbn't  take  care  of  youtsdf  you  wifl 
aeon  go  out" 

''  And  what  would  you  have  me  to 
do?"  asked  I,  putting  down  a  glass  of 
liraiidy*  which  I  was  in  the  act  of 
niang  to  my  lips.    "¥fimi  wonU 
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/' What  woold  I  ham  yw  to  do  r 
asid  the  Colonel*  repeating  my  wovdft. 
"  Why*  Tom  Q'ShsiAnssay*  I  wodd 
have  you  to  marry.  Thia  ia  the  onlf 
cure  for  your  melancholy  that  I  can 
think  oC'^ 

*'  And  whom  would  you  haveuM  to 
marry  ?".  I  demanded*  aa  I  raiaed  the 
l^ass  to  my  lipa*  and  emptied  it  at  a 
single  gulp. 

"  Neither  more  near  leas  than  Mis 
O'Uiggins,  the  commissary's  widow/ 
answered  the  Cc^onel. 

''  She  squinto  vrith  both  cycm" 
aaidl. 

''  No  matter*"  observed  he.  "  We 
shall  all  be  squinting  by-and»by  in 
this  infernal  country.  There  is  never 
a  day  but  some  one  or  other  gets  a 
coup  de  4oieU  ujpon  his  eyes^  and  he 
straightway  squmts  like  an  owL* 

"  But  she  is  as  £at  aa  a  whale." 

''Fatr  exdaimed  the  CokwL 
^<  Leave  her  alone  for  that.  She  vriU 
get  rid  of  her  Qorpecatibn  when  dip 
has  been  a  little  longer  in  IndAa." 

''  llien  her  temper*"  i^ouMd  I 
hastily.^^''  I  am  told  she  ia  aa  ill-ni^ 
tared  as  a  crab*  and  as  dsngerona  with 
her  claws:  and*  moreover*  that  she 
scolds  her  servants  from  moraing  till 
night." 

'^A  fig  for  her  temper/  replied 
O'Dunder.  "  Hasn't  abe  five  lacs  of 
rupees*  and  am't  all  women  ill*n^ 
tured?  fiesides*  to  let  yon  intoalst 
of  a  secret/-<Hdie  loves  you  todiatoe- 
tion." 

^' Loves  fMe?" 

^' Yes*  loves  ^oiu  AndletmeteU 
^oa  somethiag more*  we  are  to  havea 
tiger  hunt  to^aaon-ow.  I  have  told 
the  widow  that  you  will  attend ;  and 
nhe  has  agreed  to  accompany  na  upsn 
her  elephant,  to  aee  the  ^ort.  we 
shall  knock  you  np  at  five  in  the 
morning:  so  adieu  for  the  preaenu" 
And  the  Colonel  stalked  out  c£  the 
loom*  leaving  me  all  in  a  poiife  by 
the  nature  of  his  inteUigenoe. 

It  waa  at  dus  time  nine  in  theeven^ 
ing*-— my  usual  hour  of  retirinff  to 
rest;  hut  although  the  pandit  nsd 
a>me  in*  and  announced  that  my  ooueh 
was  ready  for  me*  I  did  not  make  the 
slightest  effi>rt  to  rise.  With  my  band 
I  motaanoi  him  away*  and  remained 
qpon  the  scat.  Mv  bnin  was  now  in 
a  greater  turmoil  tJiHi  ever«    I  coul^ 
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tuna  my  fancy  wandend  to  one  pointy 
and  aometiiiiM  to  another.  At  this 
aaonent  I  was  wnpped  up  in  a  ddli- 
warn  of  delight  i  at  that/ 1  waa  ^un- 
gfiik  loto  the  abyaa  of  misery.  I  some- 
times doubted  whether  I  waa  soboror 
dnuik— whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake 
•—whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  I 
•ven  doubted  whether  I  was  myself  or 
another  peraon.  £Tery  sort  of  chanipe 
took  place  within  my  spirit }  and  the 
longer  I  sat^  the  more  nwmerous  aod 
extraordinary  these  changes  became.- 

MeanwhOcj  the  nt^t  wore  onapaoa. 
The  sun  had  sunk  like  a  vast  ball  of 
fire  beneath  the  horizon;  and  the 
shades  of  night  flung  themselves  hke 
a  curtain  over  the  cupolas^  and  mina- 
zeta,  and  towers  of  Calcutta.  I  sat 
alone  in  my  chamber.  Before  me,  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  stood  a  bottle 
of  brandy :  at  one  sii\e,  was  my  uin 
aheathed  swo^l ;  at  another,  my  hols- 
ter pistolsy  loaded  with  balL  A  gloom^ 
auch  as  veils  the  evenings  of  the  tro- 
picaiy  prevailed  around.  It  was  ob- 
Bcure  f nough  to  prevent  small  bodies 
£rom  being  seen,  but.  not  sufficiently 
dsork  to  shroud  the  outlines  of  large 
ones.  .  Accordingly,  although  my  hat, 
which  hung  upon  a  pc^  of  the  oppo*- 
aito  wall,  was  invisible,  I  could  discern 
the  more  prominent  objects  of  the  room 
—Hmch  aa  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the 
eight-day  time-piece,  and  my  regime^- 
tsu  doakj  which  appeared  suspended 
with  its  ample  folds  of  blue  like  an  a{H 
parition  in  the  middle  of  the  gl^om. 

This  was  truly  a  time  and  place  for 
meditation;  and  if  ever  man  attempt- 
od  to  turn  his  opportunities  to  good 
purpose,  it  was  I.  Diuring  that  night, 
I  reflected  more»  and  wsf  more  bam- 
bposled  with  my  reflections,  than  any 
philosopher  that  ever  existed.  My 
jptain  was  in  a  regular  jumble,  and  the 
ran  pell-mell  through  it  lik^ 
in  a  pot.    For  the  purpose  of  as- 

iting  my  thoughts,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  brandy-bottle.  Glass  after  glass 
idid  I  swallow,  to.  rally  them  and  make 
them  a^eadier.  It  was  in  vain.  Every 
xnoment  they  became  more  mystified, 
^•— every  glasa  that  was  poured  down 
Jtmlf.  xiendered  t&em  more  refractory. 
My  mind  was  in  a  aort  of  rebellion-r 
iDilitary  discipline  was  at  an  end 
within  it*.  Fancy  and  feeling,  which 
are  at  bfat  snbordiqate  .to  judgment, 
(who  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
faculties,)  broke  out  into  open  mutiny 
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'i|^st  the&  gaumSii  aoA  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay; 

All  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  work  of  minntes> 
perhaps  of  hours.  Everything  went 
on  gradually,  and- proceeded  frpm  bad 
to  worse.  I  cannot  tell  the  sights  that 
I  saw,  or  the  sounds  that  I  heard,  cpr 
the  feelings  that  I  felt.  Theshadesof 
night  seemed  to  thicken  about  mt, 
but,  strange  to  say>  object^  were  not 
rendered  more  inmstinct  than  berore. 
Asthedarkueeaaround  them  increased, 
thev  also  became  more  dark,  as  if  tp 
outbrave  the  |floom  and  make  then|- 
selves  visible  in  spite  of  it  My  cloalf , 
the  chairs,  the  tables^  and  the  timcir 
piece,  put  on  a  blacker  livery,  and  re- 
liised  to  be  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
the  surrounding  night  I  heard  tl^ 
,  pendulum  of  the  latter  as  it  swung 
from  side  to  side.— I  heard^  the  hour 
strike  once  and  again.^*My  ear  w%i 
acute— painfully  aoute. — Every  ton^ 
however  feeble,  was  caught  by  it.^r 
The  cricket  chirped  with  monstrous 
loudness  ; — the  mosquitoes  and  firc^ 
flies  buzzedand  hummed  like  the  sound 
of  an  organ  around  my  head — and 
the  ffentle  zephyrs  seemed  to  sweep  by 
and  howl  agamst  the  half-opened  case- 
ment, as  if  a  tornado  triumphed  in  the 
air.  Nor  was  my  nose  much  less  sei^ 
si^le  than  my  ears  and  my  eyes.  The 
fumes  of  brandy,  and  wine,  and  tobai^ 
CO,  were  strangely  jumbled  widi  the 
scent  of  the  odoriferous  plants  which 
were  growing  upon  the  window-sill. 

Sometimes  I  laughed  in  the  eestssy  of 
delight  as  my  fancy  was  caught  by  the 
ludicrous;  sometimes  I  wept  as  it  waa 
touched  by  the  pathetic ;  and  sqme^ 
timea  I  shudder^  as  the  pangs  of  rei- 
morse  shot  across  it  At  one  time  J 
was  full  of  Colonel  O'Dunder.  I  saw 
his  snub  nose  and  peaked  chiu  peering: 
beneath  the  eanopy  of  an  immense 
cocked  hat — then  I  laughed  at  his  ban- 
dy l^s,  his  little  meagre  person,  and 
the  huge  swortl  dangling  from  his  side. 
Then  the  reduudaut  figure  of  widow 
O'Higgins  would. appear  before  me. 
At  one  time  she  would  be  standing 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  her  faw 
on  fire,  passionately  scolding  her  Vack 
domestics,  who  Jabbert  d  at  her  with 
unearthly  voices,  their  white  teeth 
shining  like  pearls  from  the  iuterior  of 
their  sooty  physiognomies.  At  an* 
Other,  she  would  be  mounted  upon  a|i 
elephant,  smiling  with  delight,  and 
liaving  one  of  her  fat  arms  throwa 
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tMNttid  my  iMdCy-'-^br  I  too  was  on  tile 
top  of  the  elephitnty  in  the  same  car  t» 
Ae  widow,  and  on  my  way  with  her 
lofKe  tiger  htmt.  i  was  there,  audi 
wai^  also,  at  tiie  same  moment,  in  my 
own  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  dark* 
ness.  I  thought  that  I  possessed  nb{« 
qufty— that  I  was  in  difl^rent  places 
at  one  time — ^that  it  was  broad  day* 
ligfat  at  one  of  these  places,  and  dark- 
ness  at  another ; — and  that  at  the  one 
I  was  in  a  car  on  an  elephant's  back, 
dieek-by-jowl  with  Mrs  0'Higip;ins, 
and  in  the  other,  drinking  brandy  at 
home.  This  both  tidcled  and  asto- 
nished me;  and  I  thought  that  I  hingh- 
ed  alond  with  downright  mirth. 

Bat  my  laughter  was  soon  cheeked, 
for  this  gay  undefinable  scene  fitted 
past,  and  m  stalked  Colonel  M^ulli- 
gan.  In  a  moment  remorse  cameu^poh 
me.  The  glass,  which  I  was  ralshig 
to  my  lips,  I  replaced  upon  the  table, 
gave  an  inroluntary  shudder,  and 
gased,  horror-struck,  at  the  appari- 
tion.  I  would  have  bid  hiim  avaunt, 
but  I  could  not  apeak.  I  would  have 
■heered  off,  but  I  could  not  rise.  I 
'wouM,  perhaps,  have  run  him  through 
nfith  my  sword,  or  discharged  my  pia* 
tols  at  him ;  but  I  could  not  Hn  my 
hand.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  gaze 
tq)on  him,  and  listen  to  the  maledic« 
trains  he  would  doubtless  poUr  out 
-against  me. 

He  looked  horribly  iU-natured.  Hia 
little  sharp  fiery  eyes  darted  at  me 
like  a  basilisk's;  and,  as  he  saluted 
ne  with  these  lightning  glances,  hia 
jfoce  became  redder,  his  nose  la^er, 
and  his  whole  attitudes  more  threaten* 
ing.  He  was  dressed  in  uniform.  Hia 
oocked  hat,  redcoat,  blue  small-clothes, 
tasseled  boots,  and  patent  spurs,  were 
perfecUy  Tidble  and  distinct,  althoi^ 
all  around  was  darkness.  For  some 
time  he  did  nothing  but  gaze  upon 
me,  and  I,  in  self-defence,  gazed  at 
liim  with  equal  intensity.  Meanwhile, 
he  seemed  to  increase  in  size— he  di- 
lated on  all  sides — ^his  body  becoming 
ten  times  thicktf  than  Daniel  Lam- 
bert's, his  stature  twice  as  great  as 
O'Brian's,  and  his  face  seven  limes  the 
diameter  of  the  regimental  bass-drum. 
Altogether,  the  little,  fat,  ruby-nosed 
Colonel  M 'Mulligan  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  monstrous  giant— swell- 
ing out  till  he  filled  the  whole  room  with 
hishideousdimensions.  During  this  tre^ 
mendous  process  the  air  was  filled  with 
"dreodf ul  sounds;  which  «me  from  the 


ttnaof  tlie  plmilDiii«  ^^^fwf^ftU^jtntnsf, 
(r&hauglmesEy,  O'SbaoghBesiPf !  -^ 
beware  M^Mullfgan !  beware  tiie-eok. 
lonel  of  the  twenty-nittthr  Theae 
were  hia  wmds;  and  aa  he  employeA 
the  language  of  ^idcapeate,  I  enu 
denvoured  to  do  the  same  in  reply. 
<<  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  H,"  trem- 
liled  upon  my  lips,  but  refused  to  pras- 
ceed  fkrtber.  I  could  not  get  fhem  ut- 
tered, and  they  rushed  bade  to  my 
heart,  (Wan  whence  they  came.  Fortiie 
first  time  in  my  Ufe  did  I  feel  aooieb 
thing  like  fear  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
I  ahould  have  been  mortally  afraid, 
had  not  indignation  at  the  -grina  and 
vile  glances  of  my  adversary  kept  up 
my  heart. 

This  vision,  like  tiie  others,  TanishAi 
ed  away.  I  breathed  freely,  and  m^ 
naged  to  fill  another  glasa,  whidi  i 
swallowed  with  addition^  energy. 
Scarcdy  had  I  done  this,  when  the 
sound  of  a  gong  fell  upon  my  can: 
A  glow  of  anger  swept  over  me  when 
I  heard  it,  for  it  was  the  same  loud; 
detestable  sound  whicfa  had  btoa^itt 
on  all  my  calsmities.  Ere  I  had  time 
for  refiection,  the  goBg-beater  stood 
befbre  me— the  same  whoae  imperti- 
nence I  formerly  chaatiaed.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  white  turban ;  and  h&i 
aable  brow  was  stained  with  llie  mark 
of  tiie  peculiar  caste  to  whidi  be  be* 
longed.  He  waa  dressed  in  wide  linea 
trowsers,  and  wore  aandals  upon  "his 
feet,  but  his  arms  to  the  ahonldcrt 
were  bare.  Boom— boom— boom  weart 
his  gwig,  with  a  loudness  winch  neub 
It  deafened  me.  The  ticking  of  the 
clock, — ^the  ehiiping  of  Uie  crickets, 
•—the  buzzing  of  the  mosquitoes,— die 
fluttering  of  the  fire-fliea, — all  these 
were  in  a  moment  drowned  by  the 
noisy  dduge  whidi  emanated  from  the 
abominable  gong.  Nor  was  thia  the 
whole,  for  in  a  short  time  Colonel  M^ 
Mulligan  appeared  in  hia  natural  fimmi, 
grinning  at  me  as  at  firs^  and,  with 
diabolical  malice,  eneouragh^  the  IH« 
low  to  make  as  much  noise  aa  p08Bibl& 
In  addition  to  this,  the  latter  dupped 
about  the  room,  laughed  at  me  with 
his  ugly  black  mttg,>put  out  hia  topm 
in  derision,  uid  thumped  away  vrithiii 
a  foot  of  my  nose.  Yon  will  wonder 
why  I  did  not  at  once  kidc  him  to  the 
shades  bdow  ;  but,  deuee  lake  me,  if 
I  had  the  power  to  move  or  do  any- 
thing—except lift  the  glaas  of  brandy 
tomy  lipa. 

A  changej  at  Lord  Byron  taya,  cam* 


ofBc  tlw  iiWt-oC  mf  dr«uiL    Ii  wm    althouigh  I  ^  all  ttiaUbnibLoiL  the 

lake  of  KiUarney  to  mvsdf.  Now* 
what  do  you  thiok  the  Widow  O'Hig^ 
pn^  was  about  ?  She  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  ua  to  each  other,  and 
make  us  frleuds  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  This  same  reconcilement  puz« 
zled  me  as  much  as  did  my  double 
self,  for  I  knew  that  the  Colonel  had 

dowa  before  me>  with  his  hands  be«    died  of  a  coup  de  soUil^  ajid  wits  al« 

hind  his  back,  his  cocked  hat  and  ^  ready  buried  with  military  honours. 

o^ier  regimentals  on^  and  his  long    However*  she  did  reconcile  us;  and 


naw  the  queerest  thing  you  can 
imagine.  It  was  a  wholmle  dream, 
aod  gpave  to  my  view  everything  I 
had  formerly  seen,  and  a  great  deal 
nuyre.  Fint>  the  room  became  as 
solitary  as  ai  the  beginning.  Then 
I. saw  Colonel  O'Dunder  make  his 
appeaiance.      He   walked  'i^    and 


swoid  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  waa 
as  meagre,  as  snub-nosed,  as  bandy- 
UgfgBd,  and  as  little  as  ever.  Then 
entered  Widow  O'Higgins  in  a  violent 
paasion-^^eolding  a  crowd  of  black 
■ervants,  who  jabbered  and  laughed 
«t  her,  and  jumped  about  like  so 


we  kissed  each  other,  and  promised 
to  be  enemies  no  more. 

This  scene,  like  all  the  rest,  melted 
away ;  an^  for  a  time,  I  was  left  in 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  my  room.. 
But  my  bewilderment  was  far  from 
being  at  an  end,  and  imagination  soon 


many  Iwiatiqk  Then,  to  my  horror  Ofu^ured  up  fresh  phantoms.  The 
apd  diamay,  appeared  for  the  third  two  colonels,  ^e  widow,  the  «ong- 
tun^  Colonel  M'Mulligan,  with  his    beater,  the  elephant,  and  the  bla^ 


r,  crabatick,  backbiting  physiogno- 
an :  then  the  gong-beater,  and,  last 
of  all|  an  elephant  with  an  emptv  car 
lyficm  its  bsck.  And  when  all  the 
opmpany  were  assembled,  there  were 


domestics,  once  more  stalked  before 
npe — sometimes  in  one  character,  som&« 
times  in  another*  At  one  moment, 
the  elephant  seemed  to  carry  Mrs 
O'Higgins,  at  another,  she  seemed  to 


nfudrilhng,  and  waltaing,  and  heaven    -wry  toe  elephant    Every  character 


Ebowa  wha^  among  them.  Widow 
O'Higgins  became  all  at  onoe  good^ 
jq^uredg  and  ceased  scoldine  her  do- 
flyeatics  ;  and  Colonel  M'Miuligan  be- 
G|me  as  good-natured  as  she.  And  he 
vfent  up  to  her  smilii^  and  led  her 
€ttt  to  dance  ;  and  they  danced  a  mi- 
siaetyCqjlonel  M'Mulligan  and  Widow 
O'Higam.  And  the  black  domestics 
WDCwt  avoond  the  gong«-beater,  who 
plaved  upon  his  instrument  in  the 
flniddle  of  them — the  elephant  and 
Ckdonel  O'Dander  looking  quietly  on« 
Mpt  enjoyiqg  the  scene. 

Cqnfiiund  these  visiona  of  mine !  I 


underwent  a  process  of  multiplication* 
There  were  as  many  O'Dunders  aa 
would  have  stocked  the  British  army  ^ 
and  the  M'MuUigans  were  still  more 
numerous.  The  widow  appeared  ia 
different  capacities — scolding  at  thia 
corner,  smiJung  at  that,  and  daodng 
and  flirting  at  a  third.  Nor  were  the 
gong-beators  fewer  in  number:  the^ 
scoimdrel,  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, possessed  ubiquity,  and  so  did 
^  t^^Si  thereby  multiplying  the 
vile  discord  fifty-fold.  But  what  per* 
plexed  and  angered  me  most,  was  Co- 
lonel M'Mulligan.  He  beat  the  others 


ttliak  i  shaU  never  get  to  the  end  of    hollow,  appearing  in  as  aoany  ^acea 
t)>em.     The  spectade,  somehow  or 


as  there  were  hairs  iu  his  wig.  t  waa. 
eonscious  that  there  wsa  not  a  soul  in 
the  chamber  but  myself,  and  yet  it 
was  fiill  of  people;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  these  were  moltiplicationa 
of  the  ColoneL  At  some  places,  he 
flirted  with  the  widow ;  but  in  gene« 
rid,  he  employed  himself  looking  at 
me  with  the  most  hateful  expression, 
of  malice,  and  with  calling'out  m  a  low, 
was  Colonel  M^Mulligan,  and  eepulchral  voice,  "  O  abaughnessy, 
other  was  myself;  and  yet  the  0'Shauffhness^,.0'Shaughnessy ! — ^be- 
ware M'MuUigan !  beware  the  Colo- 
lonel  of  the  twenty-ninth !''  When 
you  consider,  that  this  was  repeated 
from  five  hundred  different  quarters 


<>per,  became  changed.  I  now  saw 
tM  yJBph^t  in  the  ofien  air— the  same 
elephant  that  I  saww  xpy  house ;  and 
Widow  O'Hiflgina  was  upon  its  back» 
ail  the  centre  of  the  ear  ;  and  she  had 
hfit  phunp  arms  thrown  around  the 
aaecka  of  two  men;  and  she  smiled, 
tfpd  kissed  them,  and  seemed  mishty 
lond  of  them.  And  one  of  these 
fuen 
tlm 

qlkd  waa  not  n^yself ;  for  all  the 
while  I  waa  oenacions  of  sitting  in  my 
«wn  dark  chamber,  dxinkinp;  my  own 
Ixandy.    I  cawiot  say  bow  it  was,  for 


i  waa  both  hare  and  there;  fautwhich  — ^t  it  waa  accompanied  ^ith  the 
of  the  tw«  Q'Shaug^essya  was  the  sound  of  fifty  gongs— wil^  the  voieea 
real  one,  I  could  not  have  told  you,    of  fifly  O'Dunders,  and  fifty  O'Hig- 
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fjknsei,  ttid  fiftj  ciqpliaiitsy  aiid^  Hea-  wereSepoytonliondbidL,8iidSepop 

▼en  knowi  bow  many  scores  of  black  on  foot,  to  theniimber  of  fotty— mm 

domestics — •you  may  be  sure  that  I  armed  with  hunting-spears,  aone  with 

was  rc^ed  with  a  pretty  tolerable  '  fire-arms^  and  others  with  sabres.   In 

specimen  of  harmony  I   In  fact,  I  be-  addition  to  this,  there  were  mnbal* 

came  stunned,  stupified,  and  overcome  bteters,  and  trumpeters,  and  snerfaet* 

with  the  tumult,  and,  I  must  own  it,  makers,Aiid  cooks,  and.  Heaven  knows 

aomewhat  afraid  at  the  hideous  phan-  what  dse :— rail  were  bound  to  the  ti« 

tasmagorias  which   were    gathering  ger  hunt;  and  ^leir  halkmng  and 

around  mc;  for  all  the  furniture  in  music,  togeth^  with  the  roaring  of 

the  room  was  becominff  instinct  with  the  elephant,  and  neigbingand  tnaaapm 

l^e.    My  chairs,  mv  time-pi^ce,  and  Hng  of  the  horses,  produced  a  diaoosd 

my  doak,  parted  witn  their  inanimate  only  inferior  to  that  by  whtdi  I  was 

c^uoacter,  and  assumed  the  voice  and  saluted  in  my  visions, 

'the  form  of  M'MuUigan.     To  com-  "  Come  up  alongside  of  us,"  said 

plete  my  connisipn,  when  I  was  put*  O'Dunder,  '^  we  have  kept  a  birth  fat 

ting  out  mv  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  you  on  the  elephant's  back." 

brandy  bottle,  the  latter  suddenly  ''Ay,do,dearMr  O'Shaugfanessf,** 

stretched  itself  out,  and  became  adorn-  added  the  widow,  popping  her  &t  mes 

ed  with  a  human  head  and  a  human  oyer  die  side  of  the  car,  and  ogling  me 

Jbjody.  '  In  a  word,  it  turned  jan  addi-  with  her  6<}uinting  peepers.    '*  Yoa 

donal  Colonel,  and  stood  upon  the  t»-  can  sit  on  one  side  of  me,  and  Golond 

ble  mocking  maliciously  at  me.    The  O'Dunder  on  the  other."  Butitwoidd 

flasB  did  the  same  thing ;  and  when  not  take.    No  sooner  had  she  apokea 

let  it  go  with  horror,  on  discovering  the  word,  than  I  called  to  reooUectiaii 

the  change,  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  mj  dream ;  and  such  was  theinfluenes 

shock  that  convulsed  the  house ;  and  offancr,  that  O'Dunder  seemed  toaa- 

arose,  puffing  and  blowing,  from  the  sume  the  fbrm  of  M'Mulligan  ;  and  I 

ground,  a  genuine  Colonel  M'Molli*  thought  she  only  wished  to  brhig  me 

Sn !  This  defection  of  my  two  best  fiice  to  face  with  my  maKgnuit  enemy, 
ends  went  to  mv  very  heart.  I  could  and  make  me  }aaB  him  and  swear  eterw 
bear  with  tolerable  composure  the  dis-  nal  friendship.  These  vagaries,  it  is 
loyalty  of  my  cloak  and  ftimiture,  but  true,  did  not  long  continue — a  mom 
any  falling  off  in  the  bottle  and  glass  ment  dispelled  them  ;  but  still  I  con- 
was  too  much  for  my  feelings  ;  and,  sidered  the  very  circumstance  ^  fhev 
overcome  with  such  base  ingradtude,  taking  place,  as  an  evil  omen.  I  there- 
I  fainted  away.  fore  declined  the  invitation  with  all 

How  long  I  remainei}  in  this  faint,  due  politeness,  and  resolved  to  aooom* 

I  know  not.    I  was  awakened  f^om  it  pany  the  cavalcade  on  horseback. 

hj  a  loud  noise  at  the  outside  of  the  We  all  set  out  at  a  moderate  trat^ 

house;   and  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  my  black  charger  taking  the  lead,  and 

found  the  chamber  bathed  in  the  lus-  the  elephant  bringing  up  the  rear.  In 

ore  of  an  eastern  morning.    The  ze-  twenty  minutes,  wfe  wore  out  of  CaU 

phyrs  breathing  mildly  through  the  cutta,  and  in  twenty  more,  we  gottn* 

casements,  filled  the  house  with  cool-  to  a  wide  plain,  covered  in  some  placea 

ness  and  nerfume.    The  phantoms  of  with  a  turf  of  rich  verdure,  and  in 

the  preceaing  night  had  vanished  with  odiers  with  fine  sand.    A  few  bamsn 

^e  darkness;     Every  thing  was  dis-  trees  spread  their  ample  lolhige  here 

enchanted,  and  wore  its  natural  «hape.  and  there  over  its  sur&ce,  eurtaiiiittg 

Even  the  glass  and  the  bptde  appear-  from  the  burning  ravs  of  thesun  what« 

ed  in  propHut  personis,  ever  spots  they  shaaed  with  their  ca« 

The  cause  of  this  noise  was  O'Dun-  nopy.     Tlus  was  the  place  where  we 

der  and  his  cavalcade,  who  were  pro-  expected  to  rouse  the  tiger--<iar  Se« 

ceeding  to  the  tiger  hunt,  and  who,  poys  having  indmated  *to  us  that  one 

on  their  way,  had  called  upon  me,  for  of  those  ferocious  aninuds  had  beoi 

die  purpose  of  knocking  me  up.    On  seen  prowling  in  the  plain  the  evening 

looking  oujt,  I  saw  an  dephant,  with  before.     However,  no  tiger  made  its 

Mrs  O'Higgins  and  the  Colonel  on  the  appearance.    We  beat  up  every  quar- 

top  of  it;  but  I   neither  saw  my-  ter  without  success,  axidaait  scouts  in 

self  nor  M'Mulligan— a  circumstance  difibrent  directions  to  get  inteUigeneew 

which,  I  assure  you,  afibrded  me  no  In  this  fhudess  chase,  we  contioued 

onall  d^ree  of  sads&cdon.     There  till  eight  o'doek,  whcfi  die  a^e  of  «v^ 


Mttle  waraeA  «*ie  was  tfane  to  take 
some .  rest ;  and  oar  stomacha  fainted; 
in  equally  strong  terms,  that  a  little 
refreshment  would  not  be  amiss.  We, 
necordingly,  sojoarned  beneath  the 
umbrage  of  the  nesrest  banian  tree, 
ajid  breakfast  was  prepareil  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — the  widow  and 
the  Colonel  having  preTionsly,  with 
some  effort^  dismounted  from  theur 
defdiant. 

Bat  we  did  not  long  enjoy  our  meal 


€6hnd  {/^Oknighnesiy  in  In^^  6*1 

■nch  advances,  as  weHnigh  to  tread 

upon  the  tiger's  kibes;  and  the  latter 
would  unquestionably  hare  been  beat 
all  to  sticks,  but  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  plain  being  in  many  placed 
sandy,  and,  therefore,  better  adspted 
to  his  velvet  paws  thian  to  the  hard 
hoofs  of  the  charger. 

Away  we  went  throngh  thick  and 
thin,  sometimes  tramplmg  over  the 
firm  verdure  of  the  soil,  at  other  times 
knee-deep  in  sand.     We  leapt  over 


In  -  nlence ;  for  about  the  middle  of    trenches,  gullies,  trunks  of  trees,  and 


tiie  feast,  the  elephant  was  observed 
to  become  fidgettv — ^raising  his  trunk 
]M>rtentously  in  the  air,  moving  'from 
aide  to  side,  and  uttering  a  peculiar 
cry.  Scarcely  were  these  signs  obser- 
▼ed,  tiian  a  hideous  growl  fell  upon 
oar  ears ;  and,  looking  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  we  percei- 
ved a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  glaring  upon  us. 
They  were  those  of  tne  tiger^  which 
WW  circling  the  outskirts  of  our  en- 
campmenty  and  evidently  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  dash  in.  At  this 
apparition,  the  widow  screamed  aloud, 
O'Dunder  drew  his  sword,,  and  the  Se- 
poys betook  themselves  to  their  fire- 
arouk  For  my  part,  I  neither  did  the 
one  nor  die  other.  Mj  first  step  was 
to  get  mounted,  and  give  chase  to  the 
enemy.  There  is  no  use  in  waiting 
-for  the  attack  of  a  tiger.  If  you  do 
not  kill  him,  he  will  kill  you ;  and  it 
is  too  much  courtesy  to  give  him  the 
compliment  of  the  first  onset. 

No  sooner  had  I  backed  my  char- 
ger, than  I  clapped  the  rowels  in  his 
•idee,  and  dashed  on  towards  our  ad- 
▼ersaiy.  For  a  moment  he  looked  as 
grim  as  if  he  would  have  made  minced 
meat  of  us  both ;  but  as  we  neared 
lum^  his  valour  seemed  to  abate,  and, 
taming  round,  he  fairly  took  to  his 
beds,  and  scampered  over  the  plain. 
Away  went  he,  and  away  went  I  in 
the  pforsuit*  But  scarcely  had  I  got 
alltindred  yards  from  the  encampment, 
than  a  volley  of  exclamations  came  af- 
ter me  from  O'Dunder  and  the  widow. 
Tkey  were  calling  me  back ;  but  so 
interested  was  I  in  my  object,  that  I 
took  no  heed  to  their  entreaties.  It 
was  a  regoUur  race  between  my  steed 
and  the  tiger.  Both  ran  as  if  they  were 
contending  for  the  plate  at  Newmar- 
ket ;  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt, 
that,  upon  good  groand,  the  former 
fpoold  oave  diataneed  his  opponent. 
This  was  so  much  the  case,  that  wheii- 
1m  cime  upon  the  turf,  he  made 


every  impediment.  During  the  whole 
of  this  race,  the  sun  shone  forth  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  There  was  not 
a  doud  to  stain  the  sapphirine  dome 
of  heaven,  whose  vast  amplitude  was 
filled  with  an  universal  gush  of  gold* 
en  gloiT.  The  heat  was  intense, 
and,  I  believe,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ardour  of  the  parties  engsgedj 
we  must  inevitably  have  sunk  uncler 
it.  Never,  I  believe,  since  the  crea« 
tion  of  the  world,  was  a  tiger  so  com* 
pletely  bamboozled.  He  had  caught 
a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance ;  and  could 
not,  with  all  his  cleverness,  get  rid  of 
him.  Away  he  went,  pantine  and 
blowing,  and  foaming,  as  if  peroition 
was  at  his  heels ;  and  away  went  we 
after  him,  with  all  our  mettle.  There 
was  nothing  for  him,  but  either  to  be 
trampled  to  death,  or  surrender  at  dis* 
cretion ;  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  relish  either  alternative.  At  last, 
as  fortune  would  have  it,  we  approach* 
ed  a  deep  ravine,  fringed  with  iunsle 
and  brushwood,  and  watered  below  by 
a  small  stream  which  ran  through  ita 
centre.  The  tiger  saw  that  the  onlr 
safety  for  his  worn  was  in  this  difficult 
retreat,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
gain  it.  In  spite  of  all  our  efibrts,  he 
was  successful— clearing,  with  one  des* 
perate  spring,  the  verge  of  the  gulft 
and  rolhng  like  a  ball  down  its  sides^ 
till  the  river  bdow  received  him  in  ita 
bosom. 

The  question  now  was,  what  ought 
to  be  done  ?  My  horse  had  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  never  an* 
swer  to  plunge  into  the  ravine :  and 
he  drew  up,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
stood  snorting  and  panting  by  its  side. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  resolved 
to  dismount,  and  make  the  attack. 
Having,  therefore,  taken  my  pistols  in 
one  hand,  and  my  sword  in  another, 
I  wound  my  way  cautiously  down* 
wards)  and  beheld  the  feroaoua  ani* 
mal  slaking  his  thint  at  the  pooL  At 


fint,  I  WM  avpnhewive  that  I  would    s^oiqid  L    '' Wiif,  Omm  imiod^ 


not  giet  a^  him,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  my  heing  disquali- 
fied for  pursuit,  to  steal  off  and  escape 
•cot  f^ee.  I  was  mistaken :  so  far  from 
ahunning  the  encounter,  he  no  sooner 
faw  me,  than  he  set  un  a  horrid  growl^ 
■howing  his  long  white  fangs,  and 
coudnng  like  a  cat  when  it  is  about 
tp  spring  upon  its  prej.  '^Ah,  ha  I 
nunuieur  le  tigre .'"  said  I,  "  you  are 
not  sudi  an  ass  as  I  supposed.  You 
haTe  shown  yourself  a  fellow  of  some 
sense,  in  getting  me  away  from  my 
friends ;  and  yQu  doubtless  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  bonne  bouche 
upon  the  body  of  Tom  O'Shaughnessy. 
^ut,  by  Saint  Patrick,  I  have  not  been 
educated  at  Trinity  College  for  no- 
thing ;  and  I  shall  perhaps  show  you 
ii  trick  as  good  as  your  own !"  So  say- 
ing, I  advanced  towards  him,  holding 
out  my  sword  at  arm's  lengtli,  when 
be  made  a  violent  spring  forwards, 
fXid  received  the  weapon  a  full  foot 
into  his  body.  It  penetrated  the  chest, 
and  be  recoiled,  roaring  with  pain,  and 
bleeding  copiously.  I  did  not  pause 
a  moment  with  my  operations.  I  gave 
him  a  second  thrust,  then  a  third ;  and 
lastly,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightnings 
discbarged  both  my  pistols  at  his  head. 
The  bdls  took  enect;  and  the  poor 
jdevil  rolled  into  the  stream,  and  expi- 
red in  less  than  a  minute. 

While  engaged  in  this  business,  I 
heard  overhead,  the  trampling  of  steeds 
and  the  sound  of  human  voices.  I 
hallooed  aloud,  and  was  answered  by 
the  friendly  voice  of  O'Dunder.  In 
another  moment  be  stood  at  my  side^ 
accompanied  by  balf-a-dosen  of  Se* 
poya.  They  were  so  astonished  at 
.what  I  had  doine,  that  they  could  hard- 
ly believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  Colonel  informed  me,  that  when 
he  saw  me  get  after  the  tiger,  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  my  life ;  and  instant- 
ly mounted  with  a  party  of  the  retinu^ 
$a  afford  assistance  in  case  of  need  ; 
but  that  I  rode  at  so  furious  a  rate,  a« 
rendered  it  impoesible  for  them  to 
keep  pace  with  me.  He  mention^ 
fiarther,  that  when  he  observed  my 
horse  standing  without  his  rider,  he        . 

had  given  me  up  as  dead — and  that,  if  countenance  its  former  dignity  of  ex* 
I  had  not  called,  they  might  have  wan?-  pression  ?  Akf  i  no— that  must  fyt 
fiaed  bootlessly  all  over  the  country  in  ever  renaain  as  it  is,  and  I  must  be 
fUMkVch  of  my  mangled  remains.  pointed  at  by  the  Snger  of  ridieuk^ 

''But  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,    and  caUed'' the  Squinting  O'Shaugh- 
'^  what  is  the  master  with  jmu  eyes  ?      ne^y*" 


the  matter  with  than." 

"  Then  my  own  have  deceivied  me^" 
was  his  answer,  "  for  as  sure  as  mj 
name  is  O'Dunder,  you  have  had  a 
coup  de  soleiL"  And  I  could  see  him 
wipe  away  a  tear  which  stood  upon  his 
own  eye,  and  look  as  melancholy  aa  a 
mopstidL  At  this  I  became  alarmed, 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter, 
but  he  woidd  say  nothing.  He  only 
shook  his  head  and  the  Sepoya  did 
the  same,  and  gaaed  at  me  with  Ran- 
ees of  unaffiscted  pitr.  This  state  of 
suspense  was  more  than  I  could  en- 
dure. A  horrible  suspicion  caine  a^ 
cross  me,  and  I  said,  with  a  Altering 
voice,  "  Do  I— do  I— O'Dunder,  do  I 
reall  V  -— — •"  I  could  not  get  out  the 
wora,  to  such  an  «^tent  had  the&i^t- 
fid  thought  stifled  my  utterance. 

<f  O  ves,  you  do,"  said  the  geneioiia 
Colonel,  anticipating  what  I  waa  about 
to  say.  '*  My  dear  O  ShaughnesBy,yoa 
really  do,  but  be  not  caat  down  about 
it ;  we  shall  all  do  the  same  if  we  ie» 
main  much  longer  in  thia  JMcursed 
country." 

•    ''  Do  I  then  squint  ?"  cgaenbted  I 
at  last,  with  a  tremendoua  effort. 

**  You  do,  indeed,  even  wcoae  than 
Widow  O'Higgins/  anawered  my 
friend,  while  a  second  tear  rolled  down 
his  cheek;  and  he  again  shook  his 
head,  and  assumed  a  look  of  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy. 

No  language  can  describe  the  stat^ 
of  mind  into  which  this  annonnoement 
threw  me.  Upon  my  honour,  I  wept 
like  a  babe,  and  beat  my  iN^esst,  «d4 
beshrewed  the  hour  I  waa  btocn,  I 
was  now  a  squinter.  My  eyes,  en 
which  the  young  girk  of  Colenine 
used  todoat,  were  irrevocably  dtstarted. 
I  was  no  longer  "  the  handaome  O'r 
Shaughnessy '-— laquintedlikeanowt 
an4  would  not  only  be  abhorred  br 
nnrself,  but  made  the  lauj^bii^stocc 
of  all  mankind.  What  now  to  ne 
was  the  merit  of  having  destroyed  the 
tiger  ?  What  would  avail  the  praisea 
which  ncould,  doubtless  be  poond 
npon  me  fur  that  remarkable  action  ? 
could  they  remove  the  obliquity  of 
my  vision?   Could  they  gpive  to  my 


What  is  the  matter  with  my  eyes? 


^Dimdar  did  what  hitCOUiid  tP  fWr 
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mtHa  rat,  pad  lo  Ai2  aO  my  friends^ 
except  Widow  0*Higgiii8^  who,  now 
that  I  had  undergone  such  a  metemp- 
itfyehoais,  would  have  nothing  more  to 
mj  on  the  auhject  of  lore.  Base  wo- 
man !  she  set  a  pair  of  distorted  eyes 
in  the  balance  against  the  glorious  ex* 
ploit  of  having  killed  a  Bengal  tiger. 

Altogether  i  wks  miserably  depress- 
ed in  spirits :  and,  what  with  the  ex« 
haostion  attendant  upon  my  adventure, 
and  my  increasing  agitation  of  mind, 
I  was  seized  with  a  brain  fever.  For 
ten  days  did  I  rare  in  the  agonies  Of 
delirium.  AH  the  visions  I  bad  seen 
before  were  nothing  to  those  which 
now  haunted  my  imagination.  Every 
nerson  around  me  seemed  to  squint. 
Mv  physician,  my  pundit,  my  house* 
hfAd  domestics,  all  squinted  horribly. 
Even  O'Dunder,  who  waited  upon  me 
irith  fraternal  kindness,  did  the  same. 
And  to  increase  my  horrors,  the  form 
df  M*Mul)igan  would  not  stay  away. 
He  appeared  more  terrible  than  ever 
— fbr  he  souinted.  The  gong-beater 
came,  and  he  squinted  also,  and  beat 
upon  his  gong.  Then  the  elephant 
-would  enter  the  room ;  and  he,  too, 

aointed,  and  so  did  his  drivers,  and 
I  who  came  along  with  him.  I  had 
▼ifllons  of  crocodiles,  which  lifted  up 
tfaeir  cold,  gaunt  heads  into  the  air ; 
and  of  serpents,  that  wound  their  scaly 
foids  around  the  posts  of  the  bed.  And 
ihey  all  squinted  alike — ^both  the  ser- 
pents and  the  crocodiles.  Then  my  old 
enemy,  the  tiger,  would  glare  upon 
me,  and  gnash  his  teeth  and  howl  in 
my  ears ;  but  I  minded  not  his  gnash- 
ing, or  his  howling,  or  the  apparition 
of  his  bloody  fnnm.  It  was  the  squint 
of  Ins  eyes  which  went  to  my  very 
aool,  ana  froze  it  with  horror.  I  saw 
cral»,  and  centipedes,  and  scorpions, 
and  cock-roaches,  crawling  upon  roe, 
and  covering  the  walls  and  curtains 
"With  their  detestable  presence — and 
Aej  all  squinted.  Nothmg  around  me 
bat  did  the  same.  The  buttons  of  my 
military  coat,  which  hung  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  were  con  verted  .into  squint- 
fi^^  eyes.  My  misery  was  supreme; 
and  to  crown  all,  came  the  knowledge 
4htkt  I  myself  squinted  more  than  any 
other  being. 

Perhaps  the  whole  of  nature  could 
not  fUrmsh  such  another  scene  of  hor- 
lOr.  The  chamber  was  filled  with 
every  thing  hateful  and  impure.  Mrs 
O'H logins,  at  one  quarter,  sat  upon 
herc^haat^^at  another^  she  scolded 
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her  domeadcs.  In  a' third,  was  the 
Tillainons  gong-beater,  stunning  me 
with  his  more  villainous  instrument. 
In  a  fourth,  walked  O'Dunder— hia 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  long 
sword  trailing  upon  the  floor.  In  a 
flflth,  appeared  M 'Mulligan,  grinnii^ 
at  me  with  his  flery  eyes  and  diaret« 
coloured  nose;  and  pouring  out  im- 
precations upon  my  wretcned  soul. 
Every  one  of  them  squinted.  Man, 
woman,  beast,'  and  reptile  seemed 
smitten  with  the  same  disorder ;  and 
all,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  annoying  the  wretched  0*« 
Shaughnessy. 

To  relieve  myself  {W>m  such  tor- 
ments, I  would  pray  aloud  sometimes 
to  one  deity,  sometimes  to  another. 
I  was  a  heathen,  and  called  upon  Ju- 
piter and  Apollo,  and  they  came-^ 
the  one  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  the 
other  with  his  lyre.  But,  far  from 
giving  me  assistance,  they  laughed  me 
to  scorn,  and  invoked  Ate  and  Tisi- 
phone,  and  the  headless  Medusa  from 
the  depths  of  Tartarus — and  these  fu- 
ries appeared  at  their  bidding,  and  toiv 
mented  me  anew.  I  then  became  a 
worshipper  of  Bramah,  and  Vishnu, 
and  Seeva.  They  came,  but  only  to 
load  me  with  increased  cruelties — ^for 
they  commanded  the  iron  wheels  of 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  pass  over  my 
body.  Juggernaut,  himself,  was  like* 
wise  there,  seated  within  his  car, 
wreathed  with  snakes,  and  lowering 
with  fieml-like  malice.  I  then  flew 
for  assistance  to  the  gods  of  the  £gyp« 
tiana — ^to  Apis  and  Osiris.  In  my  des- 
pair I  became  a  Papist,  and  prayed  to 
the  Pope,  who  came  forth  witn  a  whole 
retinue  of  Cardinals  and  wanton  girls ; 
but  instead  of  assisting  me  out  of  my 
detested  purgatory,  he  mounted  the 
car  of  Juggernaut,  and  embraced  the 
God  as  a  brother.  What  I  had  for- 
merly seen,  and  what  I  now  saw,  were 
fitrangelv  commingled.  The  Pope  and 
his  Cardinals  walked  or  stood  beside 
Grecian,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  deh- 
ties,  conversing  familiarly  with  them. 
«— And  M'Mulligan,  and  ODunder, 
and  O'Higgins,  and  the  other  dra* 
malts  persofue,  did  the  same  thing. 
And  they  all  squinted  alike— boUi 
gods  and  men — ^both  beasts  and  rep« 
tiles. 

I  recovered  at  length  from  this  di»« 
order,  but  it  was  only  to  find  my  body 
in  a  worse  state  than  before  I  was 
t|ken  ill^  for  I  ^as  almost  com^iletely 
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bald^-hmtiilg  lost  every  bair  on  raj 
head  except  a  small  tuft  behind,  which 
ii  now  woven  into  a  qu£ue.  Before 
that  dme,  no  man  had  a  better  cheve- 
lure  than  I.  However,  I  was,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  a  guner,  than  other- 
wise ;  for  I  got  entirely  rid  of  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  which  had  haunted  me  so 
ftttfully  ever  since  the  death  of  Colo- 
nel M'MuUigan. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  recovery,  I 
vtras  waited  upon  by  O'Dunder,  who 
informed  me  tW  since  Mrs  O'Higgins 
and  I  were  on  such  bad  terms,  1^  was 
.i«Bolved  to  marry  her  himself.  This 
he  did  some  days  thereafter;  and  I 
.had  reason  to  wish  him  joy  on  the 
event.  He  left  the  regii](ient,4ind  took 
•  passage  to  England  with  his  wife, 
almoat  immediately  after.  As  a  re- 
ward for  my  services,  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor-General,  was  pleased  to 
grant  me  his  commission  without  pur- 
chase. And  thus  did  I  step  into  his 
boots,  and  became  Colonel  of  the  gal- 
lant twenty-ninth. 

I  was  now  in  an  important  situation, 
and  had  an  active  part  to  perform  in 
the  concerns  of  India ;  being  engaged 
with  my  regiment  in  the  war  against 
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the  Pindarees.  For  my  iirtnfance  im 
this  business,  I  was  pablidy  thanked 
by  his  Excellency,  aiid  had  nay  naow 
honourably  mentioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  DuriBg  the  war,  two 
remarkable  events  happened  to  m& 
First,  I  slew,  with  my  own  hand,  a 
boa  constrictor,  thirty  feet  in  Uaai^h ; 
and,  secondly,  I  was  seised  with  hvcr 
complaint.  As  I  detest  aelf-praiae,  I 
shall  say  nothing  more  about  the  for- 
mer subject^  than  that  I  thmst  ay 
sword  down  the  monster's  throat  after 
a  score  of  cowardly  Sepoys  had  takea 
to  flight  on  the  occasion.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  damaged  ny 
constitution  considerably,  and  clianf^ 
my  complexion  from  its  nataralru^ly 
tint,  to  the  vUe  brown-and-yellow  one 
which  it  wears  at  the  present  moment 
But  if  I  were  to  relate  all  that  I  saw 
and  did  in  India,  it  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume. By  and  by,  I  mean  to  submit 
my  observations  to  the  public  in  print ; 
when,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  beaUe 
to  give  a  better  and  more  impartial 
account  of  this  important  country  thaa 
any  which  has  hitnerto  issued  from  the 
press. 

A  Modern  Pytbagoekait. 
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Drbams  and  Apparitions. — Part  II. 
Coniaining  Tibby  Hyslops  Dream,  and  ike  SequeL 


In  the  year  1807,  when  on  a  jaunt 
through  the  valleys  of  Nith  and  An- 
nan, I  learned  the  following  story  on 
the  spot  where  the  incidents  occurred^ 
and  even  went  and  visited  all  those 
connected  with  it,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt, with  regard  to  its  authenticity. 

In  a  wee  cottage  called  Know-bacK, 
on  the  large  farm  of  Drumlochie,  lived 
Tibby  Hyslop,  a  respectable  spinster, 
about  the  age  of  forty  I  thought  when 
I  saw  her,  but,  of  course,  not  so  old  when 
the  first  incidents  occurred  which  this 
aingular  prophetic  tale  relates.  Tibby 
was  represented  to  me  as  a  good  and 
aincere  Christian,  not  in  name  and  pro« 
fession  only,  but  in  word  and  in  deed ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  add,  in  heart  and 
in  soul.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  and  deportment 
different  from  other  people — a  sort  of 
innocent  simplicity,  bordering  on  sil- 
Uaesii  together  with  an  Instability  of 


thought,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
approached  to  abstraction. 

But  then  Tibby  could  repeat  the 
book  of  the  fivui^ist  Luke  by  heart, 
and  many  favourite  chapters  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  while 
there  was  scarcely  one  in  the  whole 
country  who  was  so  thoroughly  ao- 
quainted  with  those  Boc^  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  for,  though  she  had 
read  a  portion  every  day  for  fbfty 
years,  she  had  never  perused  any  other 
books  but  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
her  week-day  books,  and  her  Sundav 
books,  her  books  of  amusement,  anq 
books  of  devotion.  Would  to  God  that 
all  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hof 
man  raoe^-the  poor  and  oomfortleasy 
as  well  as  the  great  and  wise,  knew 
as  well  how  to  estimate  these  hooka  m 
Tibby  Hyslop  did  I 

Tibby's  historjr  ia  shortly  this.  Her 
mother  was  married  to  aierncant  of  a 
U 
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rearailfog  mHy,  The  year  following 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland,  and 
from  thence  nobody  knew  where ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  appeared  again 
in  Scotland.  Before  their  departure, 
however,  they  left  Tibby,  then  a  help- 
leaa  babe,  with  her  grandmother,  who 
lived  in  a  hamlet  somewhere  about 
Tinwald ;  and  with  that  grandmother 
was  she  brought  up  to  read  her  fiible, 
eird  and  spin,  and  work  at  all  kinds 
of  country  labottr  to  which  women  are 
accustomed.  Jane  Hervey  was  her 
grandmother's  name,  a  woman  then 
Bearcely  past  her  prime,  certainly  with- 
in forty  years  of  age ;  but  an  elder 
sister,  named  Douglas,  lived  also  with 
her,  and  widi  these  two  were  the  eaiiy 
years  of  Tibby  Hyslbp  spent,  in  po- 
ircrty,  contentment,  and  aevotion. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Tibby  was 
hired  at  the  Candlemas  fair,  for  a  great 
wige,  to  be  byre- woman  to  Mr  Gubert 
Forret,  then  farmer  at  Drumlochie. 
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Tibby  had  then  acquiml  a  great  deal 
of  her  mother's  dangerous  bloom — 
dangerous,  when  attached  to  poverty, 
and  so  much  simplicity  of  heart ;  and 
when  she  came  home  and  told  what 
she  had  done,  her  mother  and  aunty, 
as  she  always  denominated  the  two, 
marvelled  much  at  the  extravagant 
conditions,  and  b^;an  to  express  some 
fears  reganling  her  new  master's  de« 
signs,  till  Tibby  put  them  all  to  rest 
by  the  following  piece  of  simple  in- 
formation. 

*'  Dear,  ye  ken,  ye  needna  be  feared 
that  Mr  Forret  has  ony  design  o' 
courting  me,  for,  dear,  ye  ken,  he  has 
a  wife  already,  and  five  bonny  bairns ; 
and  hell  never  be  sae  daft  as  fa'  on 
and  court  snither  ane.  I'se  warrant 
he  finds  ane  enow  for  him,  honest' 
man !" 

**  Oh,  then,  you  are  safe  enough, 
shice  he  is  a  married  man,  my  bairn," 
said  Jane. 


'*  Ay,  but  wha  on  Monanday's  mom  has  seen 
Tlie  gerse  and  the  dew-cup  growing  green, 
Where  a  married  man  and  a  maid  had  b^  ?** 


■aid  old  aunty  Douglas ;  but  she  spoke 
always  in  riddles  and  mysteries,  and 
there  was  no  more  of  it.  fiut  the  truth 
was,  that  Mr  Forret  was  notorious  in 
his  neighbourhood  for  the  debauching 
of  young  and  pretty  girls,  and  was 
known  in  Dumfries  market  by  the 
name  of  Gibby  Gledger,  from  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  nis  being  always  looking 
slyly  after  them  ;  and  perceiving  Tib- 
hy  80  comely,*and  at  the  same  time  so 
mmple,  he  judged  her  a  fine  prey, 
hired  her  at  nearly  double  wages,  and 
moreover  gave  her  a  crown  as  arle* 
money. 

So  nome  Tibby  went  to  her  service, 
and  being  a  pliable,  diligent  creature, 
aihe  was  beloved  by  all  about  the  town. 
Her  master  attenaed  much  about  the 
byre,  commended  her  for  her  neatness, 
end  whenever  a  quiet  opportunity  of- 
foed,  would  pat  ner  rosy  cheek,  and 
8Sy  kind  things.  Tibby  took  all  these 
in  good  part.  Judging  them  tokens  of 
^probation  or  her  good  services,  and 
was  proud  of  them ;  and  if  he  once  or 
twice  whispered  a  place  and  an  hour 
of  assignation,  she  took  it  for  a  joke, 
and  paid  no  farther  attention  to  it  Mr 
Forret  was  much  f^om  home,  kept 
much  company,  and  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  with  his  pretty 
dairymaid  privately ;  and  the  tewer, 
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that  between  the  stable  and  byres  there' 
was  only  a  half  wall. 

In  short,  a  whole  year  passed  over 
without  the  worthy  farmer  having  ae* 
compfished  his  cherished  purpose  re- 
garding poor  Tibby ;  still  he  was  quite 
coovinc^  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
might  be  accomplished  with  perfect* 
ease,  and  would  lead  to  a  very  plea* 
sant  diversity  in  a  farmer's  monoto- 
nous life.  With  this  laudable  pros* 
pect,  when  the  Candlemas  fair  came 
round  again,  he  hired  Tibby  to  re 
main  another  year,  still  on  the  former 
high  conditions,  and  moreover  he  said 
to  her :  <'  I  wish  your  grandmother 
and  grand-aunt  would  take  my  plea- 
sant cottage  of  Know-back.  They 
should  have  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  a  week  s 
shearing  or  so,  as  long  as  vou  remain 
in  my  service ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  long  while  before  you  and  I  port,  if 
I  get  my  will,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  near  you,  that  you  might 
see  them  often,  and  attend  to  their 
wants.  I  could  give  them  plenty  of 
work  through  the  whole  year,  on  the 
best  conditions.  What  think  you  of 
this  proposal.  Rosy?" — a  famiUar 
name  he  often  called  her  by. 

**  0,  Tm  sure,  sir,  1  think  ye  are 
the  kindest  man  that  ever  the  Almighty 
made.    What  a  blessing  is  it  wben 
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riches  open  up  the  heart  to  acts  of  cha^ 
rity  an'  benevolence !  My  poor  auld 
mother  an'  aunty  will  be  blithe  to  grip 
at  the  kind  offer,  for  they  sit  under  a 
hard  master  yonder^  and  the  Almighty 
vrill  bestow  a  blessing  on  you  for  this^ 
sir ;  and  ihey  Vill  gie  you  their  bless- 
ing, an'  I  sail  bestow  my  poor  blessing 
on  you  too,  sir." 

"  Well,  I'll  rather  have  that  than 
all  the  rest  Come,  bestow  it,  then. 
Nay,  I  see  I  must  take  it,  after  all." 

So  saying,  he  kissed  her.  Tibby 
neither  bludbed  nor  proffered  refusal, 
because  it  was  the  way  that  the  saints 
of  old  saluted  one  another  ;  and  away 
she  went  with  the  joyful  news  to  her 
poor  mother  and  aunty.  Now,  they 
nad  of  late  found  themselves  quite 
easy  in  their  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  large  wages  Tibby  received,  every 
farthing  of  which  was  added  to  the 
common  stock ;  and  though  Tibby  ap- 
peared a  little  brawer  at  the  meeting- 
house, it  was  her  grandmother  who 
laid  it  out  on  her,  without  any  con- 
sent on  her  part.  "  I  am  sure,"  said 
her  grandmother,  when  Tibby  told 
the  story  of  her  master's  kindness  and 
attention,  "  I  am  sure  it  was  the  kind- 
est intervention  o'  Providence  that  ever 
happened  to  poor  things  afore,  when 
y/e  fell  in  wi'  that  kind  worthy  man, 
i'  the  mids  o'  a  great  hiring  market,, 
where  ye  might  just  as  easily  hae  met 
wi'  a  knave,  or  a  niggard,  or  a  sinner, 
— wha  wad  hae  thought  naething  o' 
working  your  ruin, — as  wi'  this  man 
o'  aickan  charity  an'  mercy." 

*'  Ay;  the  wulcat  maun  bae  his  collop, 
An*  the  raven  maun  hae  his  part. 

An'  the  tod  will  creep  through  the  hether. 
For  the  bonny  moorhen's  heart," 

said  old  Douglas  Hervey,  poking  in 
the  fire  all  the  while  with  toe  tongs, 
and  speaking  only  as  if  speaking  to 
herself—"  Hech-wow,  an'  lack-a- 
day!  hut  the  times  are  altered  sair 
since  I  first  saw  the  sun  I  '  How  are 
they  altered,  kerlin?'  Because  the 
gospel's  turn'd  like  a  gainder,  and  Sin 
a  fine  madam.  How  d'ye  do,  sweet 
Madam  Sin  ?  Come  in  oy  here,  and 
be  a  sharer  o'  our  bed  and  board.  Hope 
ye  left  a'  friends  weel  in  your  cozy 
name  ?  But,  on  the  tither  hand,  ca' 
away  that  dirty,  wearysome  bird ; 
fling  stanes  an'  glaur  at  him.  What 
is  he  aye  harp,  harp,  harping  there 
for?— Thraw  his  neck  abouU  Poor, 
poor  Religion,  waes  me  for  her !  She 
was  first  driven  out  o'  the  lord's  castle 
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into  the  baron's  ha' ;  oat  o'  the  baron's 
ha',  into  the  farmer's  bien  dwelling ; 
and  at  last  out  o'  that,  iuto  the  poor 
cauldrife  shiel,  where  there's  nae  ither 
comfort  but  what  she  brings  wi'  her." 

"  What  has  set  ye  onna  thae  reflec- 
tions the  day,  aunty?"  cried  Tibby 
aloud  at  her  ear;  for  she  was  half 
deaf,  and  had  so  many  flannel  mutch- 
es on,  besides  a  blue  napkin,  which 
she  always  wore  over  them  all,  that 
her  deafness  was  nearly  completed  al- 
together. 

*'  Oogh !  what's  the  lassie  saying?" 
said  she,  afler  listening  a  good  while, 
till  the  sounds  actually  reached  the 
interior  of  her  ear,  "  what's  the  yoong 
light-head  saving  about  the  defections 
o'  the  day  ?  whatkens  she  about  them  ? 
—oogh !  Let  me  see  your  face,  dame, 
and  find  your  hand,  for  I  hae  neither 
seen  the  ane,  nor  felt  the  tither,  this 
lang  and  mony  a  day."  Then  taking 
her  grand-niece  by  the  hand,  and  look- 
ing close  into  her  face  through  the 
spectacles,  she  add  id — "  Ay,  it  is  a 
weel-faured  sonsy  face,  very  like  the 
mother's  that  bore  ye  ;  and  hers  was 
as  like  her  mothers;  and  there  was 
never  as  muckle  common  sense  amang 
a'  the  three  as  to  keep  a  brodc  onto 
the  kail-yard.  Ye  hae  an  unoo  good 
master,  I  hear — oogh !  I'm  glad  to 
hear't — hoh-oh-oh-oh  !— verra  glad. 
I  hope  it  will  lang  continue,  this  kind> 
ness.  Poor  Tibby! — as  lang  ito  the 
heart  disna  gang  wrang,  we  maun  ex- 
cuse the  head,  for  itll  never  ainoe  gang 
right.  I  hope  they  were  haith  made 
for  a  better  warld,  for  nane  o'  ihaa 
were  made  for  this." 

When  she  got  thia  length,  ahe  sat 
hastily  down,  and  began  her  daily  and 
hourly  task  of  carding  wool  for  hnr 
sister's  spinning,  abstracting  hersdf 
from  all  extenuui  considerations. 

*'  I  think  aunty's  unco  parabolical 
the  day,"  said  Tibby  to  her  grand- 
mother ;  "  what  makes  her  that  gate  ?'' 

''  0  dear,  hinny,  she's  aye  that  gate 
now.  She  speaks  to  naebody  but  her- 
sell,"  said  Jane.  *'  But — ^lownly  be  it 
spoken — I  think  whiles  there  s  an9 
speaks  till  her  again  that  my  een  can- 
na  see." 

''  The  angels  often  conversed  wi' 
good  folks  langsyne,"  said  Tibby.  "  I 
Ken  o'  naething  that  can  hinder  them 
to  do  sae  still,  if  they're  sae  disposed* 
But  weel  wad  I  like  to  hear  ane  o' 
thae  preevat  apologies,  (perhaps  mean- 
ing apologues,}  for  my  auntie  has 
/  something  in  her  aboon  other  earthly 
creatures." 
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'   '*  Ye  may  heat  enow  o'  them  ainee    grown  Strang  and  powerftt*  now-a- 
we  war  leeving  near  you  again  ;  there's     days,  kerlin. 


aneevery  midnight,  and  another  at  ween 
daylight  and  the  snn.  It  is  my  won- 
der that  she's  no  ta'en  for  a  witch ; 
for,  troth,  d'ye  ken,  hinny,  I'm  whiles 
•  wee  feared  for  her  mysell.  And  yet, 
for  a'  that,  I  ken  she's  a  good  Chris* 
tian." 

"  Ay,  that  she  is — I  wish  there  were 
mony  like  her,"  said  Tibhy,  and  so 
the  dialogue  closed  for  the  present. 

Mr  Forret  sent  his  carts  at  the 
term,  and  remorfid  the  old  people  to 
the  cotta^  of  Know-back,  n^ee  of  all 
charge,  like  a  gentleman  as  ^he  was, 
and  uiings  went  on  exceedingly  well. 
Tihby  had  a  sincere  regard  for  her 
master ;  and  as  he  continued  to  speak 
to  her,  when  alone,  in  a  kind  and  play- 
ful manner,  she  had  several  times  ven- 
tured to  broach  religion  to  him,  try- 
ing to  discover  the  state  of  his  soul. 
Then  he  would  shake  his  head,  and 
look  demure  in  mockery,  and  repeat 
some  grave,  becoming  words.  Poor 
Tihby  thought  he  was  a  blessed  man. 
Then,  when  he  would  snatch  a  kiss 
or  two,  Tihby  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  the  drif^  of  this;  but, 
convinced  in  her  heart  that  it  could 
only  mean  something  holy,  and  good, 
•QQ  kind,  she  tried  not  further  to  re- 
flect on  it,  for  she  could  not ;  but  she 
blessed  him  in  her  heart,  and  was  con- 
tent to  remain  in  her  ignorance  of  hu- 
man life. 

But  in  a  short  time  his  purposes 
were  divulged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  no  more  equivocal.  That  morning 
immediately  preceding  the  develope- 
inent  of  this  long-cherished  atrocity, 
Jane  Hervey  was  awaked  at  an  early 
hour  by  the  following  unintelligible 
dialogue  in  her  elder  sister's  bed. 

^*  Have  ye  seen  the  news  o'  the  day, 
kerUn  ?" 

"  Ooh  ?" 

"Have  ye  seen  the  news  o'  the  day  ?" 

''  Ay,  that  I  hae,  en  a  braid  open 
book,  without  clasn  or  seal.  Whether 
will  you  or  the  deu  win  ? 


y«,      ^ 

*'  Sae  they  say,  sae  they  say.  They 
hae  gotten  a  new  forge  i  the  fire  o' 
hell,  made  out  o'  despised  ordinances. 
O,  lack-a-day,  my  poor  Tibhy  Hyslop ! 
— my  innocent,  kind,  thowless  Tibby 
Hyslop !  Now  for  the  tod  or  the  moor- 
hen !" 

Jane  was  frightened  at  hearing  such 
a  colloquy,  but  particularly  at  that 
part  of  it  where  her  darling  child  was 
mentioned  in  such  a  way.  She  sprung 
from  her  own  bed  to  that  of  her  sister, 
and  cried  in  her  ear  with  a  loud  voice, 
— "  Sister,  sister  Douglas,  what  is 
that  you  are  saying  about  oUr  dear 
bairn  ?" 

"  Oogh?  I  was  saying  naething 
about  your  bairn.  She  is  turned  intil 
•  spring-gun,  is  she  ?— or  a  man-trap 
rather  is  it?  I  trow  little  whilk  o' 
them  it  is,  poor  stupit  creature.  She 
lies  in  great  jeopardy  yonder ;  but  nane 
as  yet.  Gang  awa'  to  your  bed — ^wow, 
but  I  was  sound  asleep." 

*'  There's  naebody  can  make  ought 
out  o'  her  but  nonsense,"  said  Jane, 
as  she  went  to  put  a  few  sticks  and 
peat  dods  on  the  scarcely  living  em- 
bers. But,  after  the  two  had  risen 
from  their  scanty  but  happy  breakfast, 
which  Douglas  had  blessea  with  more 
fervency  than  ordinary,  she  could  not 
settle  at  her  carding,  but  always  stop- 
ped short,  and  began  mumbling  and 
speaking  to  herself.  At  length,  after  a 
long  pause,  she  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  said, — "  Jeanie,  wama  ye 
speaking  o'  ganging  ower  to  see  our 
bairn  the  day  ?  Haste  thee  an'  gang 
away,  then  ;  and  stay  nouthcr  to  put 
on  clean  bussing,  kirtle,  nor  barrie,  else 
ye  may  be  an  antrin  meenut  or  twa 
ower  lang." 

Jane  made  no  reply,  but,  drawing 
the  skirt  of  her  gown  over  her  shoul- 
ders, she  set  out  for  Drumlochie,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  as  she 
went  by  the  corner  of  the  byre,  she 
weened  she  heard  her  bairn  s  voice, 
in  great  passion  or  distress,  and  ran 


That  depends  on  the  citadel.  If  straight  into  the  byre,  crying  out, 
it  stand  out,  a'  the  powers  o'  hell  win-  "  Wnat's  the  matter  wi'  you,  Tibhy  ? 
na  shake  the  fortress,  nor  sap  a  stane     what  ails  you,  my  bairn  r"  but,  recei- 


C  its  foundation." 

"  Ah,  the  fortress  is  a  good  ane, 
and  a  sound  ane ;  but  the  x>oor  head 
captain ! — ye  ken  what  a  sweet-lipped, 
tumip-headit  bros'.7  he  is." 

Ay ;  and  the  weapons  o'  sin  are 
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ving  no  answer,  she  thought  her  voice 
must  have  been  somewhere  outside  the 
house,  and  slid  quietly  out,  looking 
everywhere,  and  at  length  went  down 
to  the  kitchen. 
Tibby  had  lun  a  hard  risk  that 
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hoar,  not  ftrom  mjwMsf  of  richer 
'or  finary — these  haano  temptations 
for  her — she  could  not  eyen  under- 
stand the  purport  or  drift  of  thenu 
But  she  dia  escape,  however ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  her  grandmother's  voice 
that  saved  ner. 

Mr  Forret,  alicu  Gledging  Gihhy, 
had  home  the  brunt  of  incensed  kirk- 
sessions  before  that  time,  and  also  the 
unlicens^  tongues  of  mothers,  roused 
into  vehemence  by  the  degradation  of 
beloved  daughters ;  but  never  in  his 
life  did  he  bear  such  a  rebuke  as  he 
did  that  day  from  the  tongue  of  one 
)be  had  always  viewed  as  a  mere  sim- 
pleton. It  was  a  lesson  to  him — a 
warning  of  the  most  sublime  and  ter- 
rible description,  couched  in  the  pure 
and  emphatic  language  of  Scripture. 
Gibby  cared  not  a  doil  for  these  things, 
but  found  himself  foiled,  and  exposed 
to  his  family,  and  the  whole  world, 
if  this  fool  chose  to  do  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  act  a  part  of  deep 
hypocrisy,  pretending  tne  sincerest 
contrition,  regretting,  with  tears,  his 
momentary  derangement,  and  want  of 
self-control ;  attnbuting  it  wholly  to 
the  temptations  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  praising  poor  Tibby  to  the  skies 
for  saving  him  in  an  hour  of  utter  depra- 
vity. He  likewise  made  her  a  present 
of  a  sum  of  money  he  had  offered  her 
before,  saying,  he  did  not  give  it  her 
as  a  bribe,  but  as  the  reward  of  ho- 
nesty, virtue,  and  truth,  for  all  of  which 
he  had  the  highest  regard,  and  that  he 
would  esteem  ner  the  more  for  her  i)e- 
haviour  that  day,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Poor  Tibby  readily  believed  and 
forgave  him  ;  and  thinking  it  hard  to 
ruin  a  repentant  sinner  in  his  worldly 
and  family  concerns,  she  promisea 
never  to  divulge  what  had  passed : 
and  he  knowing  well  the  value  ot 
her  word,  was  glad  at  having  so  esc»« 
ped. 

.Tane  found  her  grand-daughter  ter- 
ribly flushed  in  the  countenance,  and 
flurried  in  her  speech  that  day,  hut 
Jfine's  stupid  head  could  draw  no  in- 
ferences from  these,  or  anything  else. 
She  asked  if  she  was  well  enough,  and 
the  other  saying  she  was,  Jane  took 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  so,  and 
only  added,  "  Yotir  crazed  auntie 
would  gar  me  believe  ye  war  in  some 
jeopardy,  and  hurried  me  away  to  see 
you,  without  giving  me  leave  to  change 
a  steek."    (Me  may  easily  conceive 
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Tibby '8  MtoniabiOMa  jtt  heuiag  lUa, 
considering  the  moment  at  which  her 
fl;randmother  arriveiU  As  soon  as  the 
Tatter  was  gone,  she  kneeled  before  her 
Maker,  and  poured  out  ber  soul  in 
grateftil  thanksgiving  for  ber  deliver* 
ance ;  and,  in  particular,  for  sodi  a 
manifest  interference  of  some  supeiiar 
intelligence  in  her  behalf. 

"  How  did  ye  find  our  poor  bairn 
the  day,  titty  Jean  ?  Was  the  trial 
ower  afore  ye  wan  ?  Or  did  je  gie  a 
helping- hand  at  raising  the  aege? — 
Ooogh?" 

*^  \Vhaten  siege?  I  saw  nae  siege^ 
nor  heard  tell  of  ony." 

*'  The  great  siege  o'  the  castle  o' 
Man-soul,  that  Bunyan  speaks  abcsit, 
ye  ken.  VVas  it  ower  ?  Ot  is  it  to.  try 
for  again  ?  Oh  !  ye  dinna  understand 
me !  Did  ye  ever  understand  ony  thiiur 
a'  your  days  ?  Did  our  bairn  no  tm 
ye  onything  ?" 

"  She  tauld  me  naething,  but  said 
she  was  very  weeL" 

'^  She's  ae  fool,  and  ye're  another ! 
If  I  had  been  her,  I  wad  hae  blaaed 
it  baith  to  kirk  and  council ; — to  his 
wife's  ear,  and  his  minister's  teeth ! 
I  wad  hae  gart  heaven  sab,  and  heO 
girn  at  it !  Isna  the  resetter  waur 
than  the  thief  .^  The  cowardly  butcher 
that  conceals  the  lambs  and  kills  them, 
waur  dian  the  open  fauld-brikker  and 
sheep-reiver?  And  isna  the  sweet* 
lippit  kiss-my-lufe  saint  waur  than 
the  stouthrignt  reprobate  ?  Figb — ^fie  I 
A  dish  o'  sodden  turnips  at  Uie  bwt. 
She's  very  weel,  is  she  ? — Oogb !  Bed 
an'  rosy  like  a  boiled  lobster  ?  Aye* 
Hob — oh— oh — oh  ! — sUIy  woman- 
silly  woman — Hob — oh — oh  !** 

^  In  a  few  weeks,  Mr  Forret's  beha- 
viour to  his  simple  dairymaid  altered 
very^  materially.  He  called  ber  no 
more  by  the  endearing  name  of  Bo- 
sy ;  poor  ideot  was  oftener  the  terai ; 
and  finding  he  was  now  safe  from 
accusation,  his  malevolence  towards 
her  had  scarcely  any  bounds.  She 
made  out  her  term  with  difficulty,  but 
he  refused  to  nay  the  stipulated  wag^ 
on  pretence  of  her  incapacity ;  and  as 
she  had  by  that  time  profited  well  at 
bis  hand,  she  took  what  he  offered, 
thanked  him,  and  said  no  more  about 
it.  She  was  no  more  hired  as  a  ser- 
vant, but  having  at  the  first  taken  a 
long  lease  of  the  cottage,  she  oontinn- 
ed,  from  year  to  year,  working  on  the 
farm  by  tue  day,  at  a  very  scanty  al« 


Ipmiuse.   Old  BoQ^  In  a  lew  jeini    theoontidenteJadjilid^ia^all  Im^ 


grew  maOMilile  of  any  work,  tlmmdb 
frailty  of  peraon,  lieing  oonstanuy 
Qoafined  to  bed^  though  in  mind  as 
energetic  and  myBterious  as  ever.  Jane 
wrought  long,  till  at  length  a  severe 
illness  in  1799  rendered  her  unfit  to 
do  anything  further  than  occasionally 
Ipiitapiece  of  a  stocking;  and  poor 
Tibby  s  handy  work  had  all  Uiree  to 
maintain.  Thej  had  brought  her  up 
with  care  and  kindness  amid  the  most 

g inching  poverty,  and  now,  indeed, 
,er  filial  affection  was  hardly  put  to 
tbe  proof;  but  it  was  genuine,  and 
Ipiew  no  bounds.  Night  and  day  did 
she  toil  for  the  sustenance  of  her  aged 
and  feeble  relations^  and  a  murmur  or 
complaint  never  was  heard  to  drop 
from  her  lips.  Many  a  blessing  was 
bestowed  on  her  as  mey  raised  their 
palsied  heads  to  partake  of  her  hard- 
earned  pittance ;  and  many  a  fervent 
prayer  was  poured  out,  when  :nooe 


or  a  Uttle  tea  and  sugar,  into  her  1^, 
quietly,  for  the  two  aged  invalids;'^ 
for  gentle  woman  is  always  the  first  ta 
pity,  and  the  first  to  relieve. 

Poor  Tibby]  how  her  heast  ex« 
panded  with  gratitude  on  receiving 
these  little  presents,  for  her  love  for 
the  two  old  dependent  creatures  waa 
of  so  pure  and  sacred  a  aort,  as  scarcely 
to  retain  in  its  element  any  of  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  Then 
was  no  selfish  principle  there-^they 
were  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  own  na- 
ture. And  it  was  observed,  Uiatwhen* 
ever  she  got  these  little  presents,  ena- 
bling her  to  give  the  aged  and  infirm 
a  better  meal,  and  one  more  soited  ta 
their  wasted  frames,  she  had  not  pa« 
tience  to  walk  home  to  K'now-back*^ 
she  ran  all  the  way. 

Tibby  never  went  into  the  kitchen 
unless  the  mistress  desired  her,  ov 
sent  her  word  by  some  oi  the  other 


heard  but  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of    day-labourers  to  come  in  as  she  went 


all  flesh. 

Times  grew  harder  and  harder. 
Thousands  yet  living  remember  what 
a  time  that  was  for  the  poor,  while 
the  meal  for  seasons  was  from  four 
to  five  shillings  a-stone,  and  even 
aoraetimes  as  hi^  as  seven.  Tibby 
grew  fairly  incapable  of  supporting 
nerself  and  her  aged  friends.  She 
Btinted  herself  for  their  sakes,  and 
that  made  her  still  more  incapable; 
yet  often  with  tears  in  her  eyes  did 
ahe  feed  these  frail  beings,  her  heart 
like  to  melt  because  she  had  no  more 
to  give  them.  There  are  no  poor-rates 
in  that  country.  Know-back  is  quite 
retired — ^nobody  went  near  it,  and 
Tibby  complained  to  none,  but  wrought 
on,  and  fought  away,  night  and  day, 
in  sorrow  and  anxiety,  but  still  with 
a  humble  and  thankful  heart. 

In  this  great  strait,  Mrs  Forret  was 
the  first  who  began,  unsolicited,  to  take 
compassion  on  the  destitute  group. 
She  could  not  conceive  how  they  ex- 
isted on  the  poor  creature's  earnings. 
So  she  went  privately  to  see  them,  and 
when  she  saw  their  wretched  state, 
and  heard  their  blessings  on  their 
dear  chOd,  her  heart  was  moved  to 
pity,  and  she  determined  to  assist 
tfaem  in  secret,  for  her  hasband  was 
inch  a  churl,  that  publicly  she  durst 
not  voiture  to  do  it.  Accordingly, 
whenever  she  bad  an  opportunity^  she 
made  Tibby  come  into  the  kitchen; 
and  get  a  meal  for  herself;  and  often 


home;  and  one  evening  having  got 
word  in  this  last  way,  she  went  m^ 
and  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  her  own 
hand,  presented  Ler  with  a  little  bowl 
full  of  beat  potatoes,  and  some  sweet 
milk  to  them.  This  was  all,  and  ona 
would  have  thought  it  was  an  aliment 
so  humble  and  pLiin,  that  scarcely  any 
person  would  have  grudged  it  to  « 
nimsry  dog.  However,  it  so  happeiH 
ed  that  as  Ti\jby  was  sitting  behind 
backs  enjoying  her  little  savoiury  meal, 
Mr  Forret  chanced  to  come  into  th# 
kitchen  to  give  orders  anent  something 
that  had  come  into  his  mind;  an4 
perceiving  Tibby,  his  old  friend,  ai| 
comfortably  engaged^  he,  withouf 
speaking  a  word,  seized  her  bv  the 
neck  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  8!Doui<« 
der  with  the  other,  and  hurrying  he? 
out  at  the  back-door  into  the  yard,  h^ 
flung  her,  with  all  his  might,  on  a 
dunghilL  "  Wha  the  devil  bade  you 
come  into  my  house,  and  eat  up  the 
meat  that  was  made  for  others  ^^ 
cried  he,  in  a  demoniac  voice,  choking 
with  rage ;  and  then  he  swore  a  ter«i 
rible  oath,  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
set  down,  that  "  if  he  found  her  again 
at  such  employment,  he  would  cut 
her  throat,  sod  fling  her  to  the  dogs.'' 
Poor  Tibby  was  astounded  beyon4 
the  power  of  ntteranoe,  or  even  of 
rising  from  the  place  where  he  l|a4 
thrown  her  down,  untQ  lifted  by  two 
of  the  servant-maidsj  who  tried  to 
comfort  her  aa  they  sui^portcd  )ia 
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pert  .of  tfM  Wftj  home ;  and  bitterl j  old  Douglai  Herrej  had  commerce 
cUd  tber  bfamne  their  master^  saying  with  some  saoerior  intelligenoe ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  shame  to  any  after  she  had  heard  the  above  sen- 
one  who  had  the  feelings  of  a  man,  to  tence  repeated  again  and  again,  she 
do  such  an  act ;  but  as  for  their  mas«  shut  her  ears,  that  she  might  hear  no 
tef,  he  scarcely  had  the  feelings  of  a  more ;  committed  herself  once  more 
Wast  Tibby  never  opened  her  mouth,  to  the  hands  of  a  watchful  Creator, 
neither  to  curse,  blame,  nor  complain,  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
but  went  on  her  way  crying  till  her  The  elemental  spirits  that  weave 
heart  was  like  to  break.  the  shadowy  tapestry  of  dreams,  were 

She  had  no  supper  for  the  old  fa-  busy  at  their  aerial  looms  that  nigfat 
mishing  pair  that  night.  They  had  in  tne  cottage  of  Know-back,  bodyiDg 
tasted  nothing  fhym  the  time  that  she  forth  the  destinies  of  men  and  women 
left  them  in  the  morning ;  and  as  she  in  brilliant  and  quick  succession.  One 
had  accounted  herself  sure  of  receiving  only  of  these  delineations  I  shall  here 
■omething  from  Mrs  Forret  that  relate,  precisely  as  it  was  related  to 
night,  she  had  not  asked  her  day's  me,  by  my  friend  the  worthy  daisy- 
wages  f^m  the  grieve,  glad  to  let  a  man  of  that  parish,  to  whom  Tibby 
day  run  up  now  and  then,  when  able  related  it  the  very  next  day.  There 
to  procure  a  meal  in  any  other  honest  is  no  doubt  that  her  grand-aunt's  dis- 
way.  She  had  nothing  to  give  them  jointed  prophecy  formed  the  ground- 
fhat  night,  so  what  could  she  do  ?  work  of  the  picture ;  but  be  that  as  it 
She  was  obliged,  with  a  sore  heart,  to  may,  ihis  was  her  dream  ;  and  it  was 
kiss  diem  and  tell  them  so;  and  then,  fbr  the  sake  of  telling  it,  and  tracing 
aa  was  her  custom,  she  said  a  prayer  it  to  its  fulfilment,  that  I  b^an  this 
over  their  couch,  and  laid  herself  story.  . 
down  to  sleep  drowned  in  tears.  Tibby  Hyslop  dreamed,  that  on  a 

She  had  never  so  much  as  mention-  certain  spot  which  she  had  never  seen 

ed  Mr  Ferret's  name  either  to  her  before,  between  a  stone-dyke  and  the 

grandmotherorgrand-aunt  that  night,  verge  of  a  woody  precipice,  a  little^ 

or  by  the   least   insinuation    given  sequestered,  inaccessible  comer,  of  a 

them  to  understand  that  he  had  ei-  triangular  shape,— or,  as  she  called 

ther  used  her  ill  or  well ;  but  no  soon-  it  to  the  minister,  "  a  three-nenkit 

er  were  they  composed  to  rest,  and  all  crook  o'  Uie  linn,"  she  saw  Mr  For- 

the  cottage  quiet,  than  old  Douglas  ret  lying  without  his  hat,  with  his 

began  abusing  him  with  great  veoe-  throat  slightly  wounded,  and  blood 

mence  and  obstreperousness,  and  Tib-  running  from  it ;  but  he  neither  ap- 

bv,  to  her  astonishment,  heard  some  peared  to  be  dead,  nor  yet  dyinx,  but 

or  his  deeds  spoken  of  with  great  fa-  m  OKceUent  spirits.     He  was  clothed 

miliarity,  which  she  was  sure  never  had  in  a  fine  new  black  suit,  had  full 

been  whispered  to  the  ear  of  flesh ;  and  boots  on,  which  appeared  likewise  to 

many  more  of  the  same  stamp  which  be  new,  and  yellow  spurs  gilt.  A  great 

Tibby  had  never  heard  mentioned  number  of  rooks  and  hooded  crows 

before,  which,  nevertheless,  from  oh-  were  making  free  with  his  person  ; — 

vious  circumstances,  might  have  been  some  picking  out  his  eyes,  some  his 

but  too  true.    But  what  shocked  her  tongue,  and  some  tearing    out    his 

most  of  all,  was  the  following  terrible  bowels.     But  in  place  of  being  dis- 

ph^ostication,  which  she  heard  re-  tressed  by  their  voracity,  he  appeared 

peatcd  three  several  times : — "  Na,  na,  much  delighted,  encouraging  tnem  on 

111  no  see  it,  for  I'll  never  see  aught  all  that  he  could,  and  there  was  a  per- 

carthly  again  beyond  the  wa's  o'  this  fectly  good    understanding  between 

cottage,  but  Tibby  will  live  to  see  it ;  the  parties.  In  the  midst  of  this  hor- 

— ay,  ay,  shell  ste  it."    Then  a  dif-  rible  feast,  down  came  a  majestic  ra- 

ferent  voice  asked — "  What  will  she  ven  from  a  dark  cloud  close  above 

aee,  kerlin  ?"    "  Shell  see  the  crawa  this  scene,  and,  driving  away  all  the 

picking  his  banes  at  the  back  o'  the  meaner  birds,  fell  a-feasting  hirosdf ; 

dyke.'  ^^-opened  the  breast  of  his  victim, 

Tibby's  heart  grew  cauld  within  who  was  still  alive,  and  encouragii^ 

her  when   she   heard    this  .  terrible  him  on ;  and  after  preying  on  his  vi- 

announcement,    because,   for    many  tals  for  some  time,  at  fast  picked  out 

years  bygone,  she  had  been  convin-  his  heart,  and  devoured  it ;  and  then 

eed,  from  aenaible  demonstration,  that  the  mangled  wretch,  after  writhing 
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for  a  ibbit  time  in  oonmldTe  agonies, 
groftiied  his  last. 

This  was  precisely  Tibby's  dream 
as  it  was  told  to  me,  first  by  my  friend 
Mr  Cunningham  of  Dalswinton,  and 
afterwards  by  the  clei^man  to  whom 
idle  herself  related  it  next  day.  Bat 
there  was  something  in  it  not  so  dis« 
tinctly  defined,  for  though  the  birds 
which  she  saw  devouring  her  master, 
were  rooks,  blood-crows,  and  a  raven, 
still  each  individual  of  the  number 
had  a  likeness  by  itself,  distinguishing 
it  from  all  the  rest;  a  certain  charac- 
ter, as  it  were,  to  support ;  and  these 
particular  likenesses  were  so  engraven 
on  the  dreamer's  mind,  that  she  never 
forgot  them,  and  she  could  not  help 
looking  for  them  both  among  "  birds 
and  bodies,"  as  she  express^  it,  but 
never  could  distinguish  any  of  them 
again;  and  the  dream,  hke  many 
other  distempered  visions,  was  forgot- 
ten, or  only  remembered  now  and  then 
with  a  certain  tremor  of  antecedent 
knowledge. 

Days  and  seasons  passed  over,  and 
with  them  the  changes  incident  to  hu« 
manity.  The  virtuous  and  indefati- 
gable  Tibby  Hyslop  was  assisted  by 
the  benevolent,  wno  had  heard  of 
her  exertions  and  patient  sufferings ; 
and  the  venerable  Douglas  Hervey 
had  gone  in  peace  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living,  when  one  even- 
ing in  June,  John  Jardine,  the  cooper, 
chanced  to  come  to  Know-back,  in  the 
course  of  his  girding  and  hooping  pe- 
r^rinations.  John  was  a  living  and 
walking  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
day,  all  the  way  from  the  head  oi 
Gien-breck  to  the  bridge  of  Stoney- 
lee.  He  knew  every  man,  and  every 
loan's  sffiiirs— every  woman,  and  eve- 
ry woman's  failings ;  and  his  informa- 
tion was  not  like  that  of  manv  others, 
for  it  was  generally  to  be  depended 
on.  How  he  got  his  information  so 
oorrectly,  was  a  mystery  to  manv,  but 
whatever  John  the  cooper  told  as  a 
fact,  was  never  disputed,  and  any  wo- 
man, at  least,  mignt  have  ventured  to 
tell  it  over  again. 

**  These  are  hard  times  for  poor 
folks,  Tibby.  How  are  you  and  auld 
granny  coming  on  ?" 

''  Joost  fighting  on  as  we  hae  done 
for  mouy  a  year.  She  is  aye  contentit, 
.poor  body,  an'  thankfu',  whether  I 
nae  little  to  gie  her,  or  muckle.  This 
life's  naething  but  a  fight,  Johnie,  frae 
bq;inning  to  end." 


"  It's  a*  trae  ye  say,  ribby,"  said 
the  cooper,  interrupting  her,  for  he 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  begin  on 
religion,  a  species  of  conversation  that 
did  not  accord  with  John's  talents  or 
dispositions,  *'  It's  a'  true  ye  say,  Tib* 
by ;  but  your  master  will  soon  be  sic 
a  rich  man  now,  that  we'll  a'  be  made 
up,  and  you  amang  the  lave  will  be 
made  a  lady." 

**  If  he  get  his  riches  honestly,  an' 
the  blessing  o'  the  Almighty  wi'  them, 
John,  I  shall  rejoice  in  hia  prosperity, 
but  neither  me  nor  ony  ither  poor  bo« 
dy  will  evCT  be  muckle  the  better  o* 
them.  What  way  is  he  gaun  to  get 
sickan  great  riches?  If  a'  be  true  that 
I  hear,  he  is  gaun  to  the  wrang  part 
to  seek  them?" 

'^  Aha,  lass,  that's  a'  that  ye  ken 
about  it.  Did  ye  no  hear  that  he  had 
won  the  law- plea  on  his  laird,  whilk 
has  been  afore  the  Lords  for  mair  than 
seven  vears  ?  An'  did  ye  no  hear  that 
he  had  won  ten  pleas  afore  the  courts 
o'  Dumfries,  a'  rising  out  o'  ane  ani- 
ther,  like  ash  girderings  out  o'  ae  root^ 
and  that  he's  to  get,  on  the  hale,  about 
twenty  thousand  punds  worth  o'  da« 
mages?" 

**  That's  an  unco  sight  o'  siller, 
John.    How  muckle  is  that?" 

*^  Aha,  lass,  ye  hae  fixed  me  now; 
but  they  say  it  will  come  to  as  muckle 
goud  as  six  men  can  carry  on  their 
backs.  And  we're  a'  to  get  twenties, 
and  thirties,  and  forties  o'  punds  for 
bribes,  to  gar  us  gie  faithf u  and  true 
evidences  at  the  great  concluding  trial 
afore  the  Lords ;  and  you  are  to  be 
bribit  amang  the  rest,  to  gar  ye  tell 
the  hale  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

**  There  needs  nae  waste  o*  siller  to 

fir  me  do  that.  But,  Johnie,  I  wad 
ke  to  ken  whether  that  mode  o'  ta- 
king oaths,  solemn  and  sacred  oaths, 
about  the  miserable  trash  o'  this  warld, 
be  according  to  the  tenor  o'  gospel  re- 
velation, and  the  third  o'  tne  Com* 
mands?" 

**  Aha,  lass !  ye  hae  fixed  me  now ! 
That's  rather  a  kittle  point,  but  I  be- 
lieve it's  a'  true  that  ye  say.  How- 
ever, ye'Il  get  the  offer  of  a  great  bribe 
in  a  few  days ;  an'  take  ye  mj  advice, 
Tibby, — Get  baud  o'  the  bribe  afore 
hand ;  for  if  ye  lippen  to  your  master's 
promises,  you  will  never  finger  a  bodle 
after  the  job's  done." 

*'  I'm  but  a  poor  simple  body, 
Johnie,  an'  canua  manage  ony  sickan 
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ttiagt,  Alt  X  dmli  netd  bm  fee  to 
gtf  me  tell  the  trutb,  an'  I  winna  tell 
sn  nntrnth  for  a'  my  master's  estate, 
anT  his  sax  Vackfii's  o'  goud  into  the 
iKnauB.  If  the  sia  o'  the  aoul^ 
Joimie " 

"  kjy  a j,  that's  Terr  tme,  Tib« 
\fj !  very  true^  indeed,  Mout  the  sin 
9  the  sohII  Bmt  aa  ye  were  sayinc 
about  being  a  simple  body—- What  wad 
ye  think  if  I  were  to  cast  up  that  day 
Gledffing  Gibby  came  here  to  gie  you 
yo«r  lesson — I  ooold  maybe  help  yon 
en  a  wee  bit— What  wad  yon  eie  me 
tfldld?" 

**  Alftck,  I  hae  naething  to  gie  yott 
hat  my  blessing ;  but  I  shall  pray  for 
die  blessing  o'  GiA  on  ye." 

'^  Ay,  ay,  as  ye  say.  I  daresay 
Aere  mignt  be  wanr  things.  But 
eonld  you  think  o'  naething  else  to  gie 
a  body  wha  likes  as  weel  to  be  naid  aff 
hand  as  to  gie  credit  ?  That's  the  very 
thing  I'm  cautioning  you  against." 

''  I  dinna  expect  ony  siller  frae  that 
AiuDtain-head,  Johnie :  It  is  a  dry  ane 
C»  the  puir  and  the  needy,  and  an  un*- 

00  sma  matter  wad  gar  me  make  over 
mj  rights  to  a  poM  that  I  hae  neither 
£uth  nor  hope  in.  But  ye're  kend  for 
«n  auld-farrant  man ;  if  ye  can  bring 
a  little  honestly  this  way,  I  shall  gie 
you  the  half  o  t ;  for  weel  I  ken  it 
¥rili  never  come  this  way  by  ony  art 
or  shift  o'  mine." 

**  Ay,  ay,  that's  spoken  like  a  sen- 
sible and  reasonable  woman,  Tibby 
Hyslop,  as  ye  are  and  hae  always  been. 
But  think  you  that  nae  way  could  be 
eontrived"-Hmd  here  the  cooper  gave 
two  winks  with  his  left  eye — *^  bv  the 
whilk  ye  could  gie  me  it  a',  and  yet 
DO  rob  yoursel  of  a  farthing  ?'* 

"  Na,  na,  Johnie  Jardine,  that's 
dean  aboon  my  comprehension :  But 
Te're  a  cunning  draughty  man,  and  I 
leave  the  hale  matter  to  your  guiw 
dance." 

"  Very  weel,  Tibby,  very  wed. 
1*11  try  to  ca'  a  gayan  substantial  gird 
round  your  success,  if  I  can  hit  the 
widVh  o'  the  chance,  and  the  girth  o' 
^  gear.  Gude  day  to  you  the  day, 
an'  tnink  about  the  plan  o'  equal-aqual 
diat  I  spake  o'." 

Old  maids  are  in  general  very  easily 
courted,  and  very  apt  to  take  a  hint. 

1  have  indeed  Jmown  a  great  many 
instances  in  which  they  took  hints 
very  seriously,  before  ever  they  were 
given.  Not  so  with  Tibby  Hyslop. 
There  had  such  a  heavy  charge  lam 


vpoB  her  uie  gMiler  pait  or  ncr  -llfe^ 

that  she  had  never  turned  her  tbongfaAs 
to  any  earthly  thing  beside,  and  she 
Imew  BO  more  what  the  oooper  was 
aiming  at,  than  if  the  words  had  not 
been  spoken*  When  he  went  awsT, 
her  grandmother  called  her  tofhebei- 
nde,  and  asked  if  the  eooper  was 
gone  away.  Tibbv  answered  in  the 
aftmative;  on  which  granny  said, 
*'  What  has  he  been  havering  about 
sae  lang  the  day  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
him  courting  ye." 

**  Cowting  me  I  Dear  gnmny,  he 
was  courting  nane  o*  me ;  he  was  idl- 
ing me  how  Mr  P^nrret  had  won  at 
mnckle  siller  at  the  law  aa  aax  men 
can  carry  on  their  backs,  and  how  we 
are  a'  to  get  a  part  of  it." 

**  Dinna  believe  him>  hinny ;  Ae 
man  that  can  win  dQer  at  the  law, 
will  lose  it  naewhere.  But,  Hbby, 
I  heard  the  cooper  courting  yofu,  and 
I  draught  I  heard  you  gie  him  your 
consent  to  manage  the  matter  as  he 
likit.  Now  you  hae  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me.  I  thought  yon  sent 
to  me  in  wrath,  as  a  punisbment  of 
my  sins,  but  I  have  found  that  yon 
were  indeed  sent  to  me  in  lore  and  ia 
kindness.  You  have  been  the  sde 
support  of  ray  old  age,  and  of  hen 
wha  is  now  in  the  grave,  and  it  is  na- 
tural that  I  should  like  to  see  you  pat 
up  afore  I  leave  you.  But,  Tibby 
Hyslop,  John  Jardine  is  not  the  man 
to  lead  a  Chrisdan  life  with.  He  hss 
nae  mair  religion  than  the  beasts  thst 
perish — he  is  frighted  for  it,  and  ahum 
It  as  a  body  would  do  a  loathsome  or 
poisonous  draught :  And  besides,  it  ii 
wed  kend  how  sair  he  neglected  his 
first  wife.  Hae  naething  to  do  wi' 
him,  my  dear  bairn,  but  rather  live  as 
you  are.  There  is  ndther  sni  nor 
shame  in  being  unwedded,  but  there 
may  be*  baith  in  joining  yourself  to  an 
unbeliever." 

Tibby  wondered  at  tihis  informa- 
tion. She  did  not  know  she  ha'l  been 
courted,  and  she  found  that  she  rather 
tltought  the  better  of  the  oooper  for 
what  it  appeared  he  had  done.  Ao- 
cordingly,  she  made  no  promises  to 
her  granchnother,  but  only  remarked, 
that  *'  it  was  a  pity  no  to  gie  the 
cooper  a  diance  o'  converaion,  honest 
man." 

The  cooper  kept  watdi  about  Drun- 
lochie  and  the  hinds'  houses,  and 
ttudly  found  out  all  the  sly  Gib- 
by's  movements,  and  even  the  exact 
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««nwMratiM  ke  eonki  be  urged  to 
gire  to  sach  as  were  pleased  to  re- 
member aright.  Indeed  it  was  be« 
Ueved  that  the  most  part  of  the  hinds 
and  labouring  people  remembered  no« 
ihhig  of  the  matter  fSurther  than  he 
was  pleased  to  inform  them^  and  that 
ia  fact  they  gaTe  evidence  to  the  best 
«f  their  knowledge  or  remembrance^ 
although  that  eridenee  might  be  de- 
cidedly wrong. 

One  day  Gibby  took  his  gun,  and 
went  out  towards  Know-back.  The 
cooper  also,  guessing  what  was  in  his 
beady  went  thither  by  a  'circuitous 
fvmte,  so  as  to  come  in  as  it  were  by 
chance ;  but  ere  he  arrived,  Mr  For« 
ret  had  begun  his  queries  and  instruc- 
tions to  Tibby.— The  two  could  not 
agree  by  any  means;  Tibby  either 
could  not  recollect  the  yearly  crops  on 
each  field  on  the  farm  of  Orumlochie, 
or  recollected  wrong  — ^But  at  length, 
in  comes  the  cooper,  when  the  calcu- 
lations were  at  the  keenest,  and  at 
every  turn  he  took  Mr  Ferret's  side, 
with  the  most  sCrenuoos  asseverations, 
abusing  Tibby  for  her  stupidity  and 
want  of  recollection. 

**  Hear  me  speak,  Johnie  Jardine, 
afore  ye  condemn  me  aff-loof :  Mr 
Forret  says  that  the  crooked  holm  was 
pease  in  the  96,  and  corn  in  the  97 ; 
I  say  it  was  com  baith  the  years. 
How  do  ye  sav  about  that?" 

**  Mr  Forret  8  right — perfectly  right 
It  grew  pease  in  the  96,  and  aits,  good 
Angus  aits,  in  the  97.  Poor  gouk! 
diniia  ye  think  that  he  has  a'  these 
things  merkit  down  in  black  an'  white, 
and  what  good  could  it  do  to  him  to 
mislead  you?  Depend  on't,  he  is 
right  there." 

"  Could  ye  tak  your  oath  on  that, 
Johnie  Jardine?" 

"  Ay,  this  meenint, — sax  times  re- 
peated, if  it  were  necessary." 

^'  Then  I  yield — I  am  but  a  poor 
ailly  woman,  Uable  to  mony  errors  and 
shortcomings — My  recollection  is  play- 
ing at  hide-an'-seek  wi'  me — I  maun 
be  wrang,  and  I  vield  that  it  is  sae. 
Bat  I  am  sure,  Jonn,  you  cannot  but 
remember  this  sae  short  a  while  syne, 
for  ve  shore  wi'  us  that  har'st.  Was 
the  kng  field  niest  Robie  Johnston's 
farm  growing  com  in  the  dear  year, 
or  nor  I  say  it  was." 

"  It  was  the  next  year,  Tibby,  my 

woman,"  said  Mr  Forret ;  "^  you  are 

confounding  one  year  with  another 

again ;  and  I  see  what  is  the  reason. 
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It  was  oats  in  99,  mas  in  1800*  and 

oats  again  in  1801;  now  you  never 
remanber  any  of  the  intermediale 
years,  but  only  those  ^at  you  shore 
on  these  fields.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  a  rule  I  never  break." 

The  cooper  had  now  got  his  cue. 
He  perceived  that  the  plea  ultimately 
depended  on  proof  relating  to  the  pro- 
per  cropping  of  the  land  throughout 
the  lease ;  and  he  supported  the  farm- 
er so  strenuouslv,  that  Tibby,  in  her 
simplicity,  fairly  vielded,  although 
hardly  convinced;  but  the  cooper  as- 
sured the  farmer  that  he  woiud  put 
her  all  to  rights,  providaishe  received 
a  handsome  acknowledgment,  for  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr  For* 
ret  was  right  in  every  particular. 

This  speech  of  the  cooper's  gratified 
the  farmer  exceedingly,  aa  his  whole 
fortune  now  depended  upon  the  evi* 
dence  to  be  elicited  in  the  court  at 
Dumfries,  on  a  day  that  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  he  waa  willing  to  give 
anything  to  secure  the  evidence  on  hia 
side ;  so  he  made  a  long  set  speech  to 
Tibbv,  telling  her  how  necessary  it 
was  that  she  uiould  adhere  strictly  to 
the  truth — ^that,  as  it  would  be  an  aw« 
ful  thing  to  make  oath  to  that  which 
was  false,  he  had  merely  paid  her  that 
visit  to  instruct  her  remembrance  a 
little  in  that  which  was  the  truth,  it 
being  impossible,  on  account  of  hia 
jottings,  that  he  could  be  mistaken ; 
and  finally  it  was  settled,  that  for  thua 
telling  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  Tibby  Hyslop,  a  most  deserving 
woman,  was  to  receive  a  present  of 
L.15,  as  wages  for  time  hygqne.  This 
was  all  managed  in  a  very  sly  way  by 
the  cooper,  who  assured  Forret  that 
all  should  ffo  right,  as  far  as  related  to 
Tibby  Hyslop  and  himself,  which  ela« 
ted  tne  farmer  exceedingly;  for  the 
spirit  of  litigation  had  of  late  possessed 
mm  to  such  a  degree,  and  he  nad  ven« 
tured  such  a  stake  on  the  issue,  that  if 
he  had  been  master  of  the  realm,  he 
would  have  parted  with  the  half  of  it 
to  beat  his  opponents. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  and 
counsel  attended  from  Edinburgh  for 
both  parties,  to  take  full  evidence  be* 
fore  tne  two  Circuit  Lords  and  Sherifi. 
The  evidence  was  said  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Judges,  but  upon 
the  whole  in  Mr  Forret's  favour.  The 
cooper's  was  decidedly  so,  and  the 
farmer's  counsel  were  cvowins;  and 
buatling  immoderately,  when  at  length 
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TSbbf  Hyilop  «M  cidled  ta  the  wit- 
noMs'boz.  At  the  fim  8i|^t  of  her 
matter's  oomiael,  and  the  DumfrieB 
writmrs  and  notaries  that  were  hanfi^ 
ing  about  him,  Tibbj  was  stmclc 
dumb  with  sHiaaement»  «id  ahnoet 
bereaved  of  sense.  She  at  once  recog- 
niMd  them,  all  and  severally^  as  the 
birds  diat  she  saw,  in  her  dream,  de- 
vouring her  rosBter,  and  picking  the 
iesh  from  his  bones;  while  the  great 
lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was,  in  fea- 
Core,  eye,  and  beak,  the  identical  ra?en 
which  at  last  devoured  his  yitals  and 
heart. 

This  singnlar  ooineidenee  brought 
lemhiiscesuses  of  such  a  nature  over 
hsr  spirit,  that,  on  the  first  questions 
bdng  put,  she  eould  not  answer  a 
wenU  She  knew  horn  thenceforward 
that  her  master  was  a  mined  man, 
and  her  heart  failed,  on  thinking  of 
her  kind  mistress  and  his  fatnily.  The 
oovnssl  then  went,  and  whispering  Mr 
Forret,  inquired  what  sort  of  a  woman 
she  was,  and  if  her  evidence  was  like- 
ly to  be  of  any  avaiL  As  the  coo^ 
hsd  behaved  so  well,  and  had  likewise 
answered  £or  Tibby,  the  farmer  was 
intenl  oa  not  losing  her  evidence,  and 
answered  his  counsel  that  she  was  a 
worthy  honest  vroman,  who  would  not 
awear  to  a  Ue  for  the  king's  domintons^ 
aaid  that  he  must  not  lose  her  evi« 
denocb  This  intdh'genoe  the  lawyer 
announced  to  the  ^nch  with  great 
omsequence  and  pomposity,  and  the 
witness  was  allowed  a  litUe  time  to 
recover  her  spirits, 

Isabelia  Hyslop,  spinster,  was  flgsin 
called,  answered  to  her  name^  and  took 
the  oath  distinctly,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, until  the  official  querist  came 
to  the  usual  question,  *^  Now,  has  no 
one  instructed  you  what  to  say;  or 
what  you  are  to  answer?"  When 
Tibby  replied,  with  a  steady  counte- 
nance, '*  Nobody  except  my  master  I" 
The  counsel  and  client  stared  at  one 
another,  while  the  Court  could  hardly 
maintain  their  gravity  of  deportment. 
The  querist  went  on — 

*^  What?  Do  vou  say  your  master 
iDstraeted  you  wnat  to  say  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'^  And  .did  he  promise  or  give  yon 
any  reward  f«ir  what  yon  were  to 
say?" 

«  Yes." 

^  How  much  did  he  give  or  promise 
yon  for  answering  as  he  directed  you?" 
He  gave  me  fifteen  pound  notes." 
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Hese  Ur  Fomt  wd  Ma 
losing  all  patience,  mterrapted  the 
ptoceedings,  the  lattec  addresau^g  the 
Judges,  with  pompons  vehenanc^  to 
the  foUowing  purpori.  :^< 

"  My  Lords,  in  my  client's  nanc^ 
and  in  the  names  of  justieeand  reasoi^ 
I  protest  against  proceeding  with  this 
woman's  evidence,  it  beii^  manifett 
that  she  is  talking  through  a  total  de- 
rangement of  intellect.  AtfizBtaheis 
dumb,  she  cannot  answer  nor  speak  a 
word,  and  now  she  is  answering  in  fa- 
tal disregard  of  all  truth  and  propriety. 
I  appeal  to  your  Lordshina  if  aodi  a 
fruTM^o  as  this  can  be  at  au  '"f'^ifnfial 
«r  relevant?" 

'*  Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  miast^" 
aaid  the  junior  Judge,  '*  that  yon  an- 
nounced to  us  with  great  importance^ 
that  this  woman  waa  a  person  noted 
for  honesty  and  worth,  and  one  who 
would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  king's  do- 
minions. Why  not  then  hear  hereri- 
dence  to  the  end  ?  For  my  own  psv^ 
I  perceive  no  tokens  of  discr^Mincy  in 
it,  but  rather  a  scnipuknia  oonsci^i- 
tiousness.  Of  that,  however,  we  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  wh&ik  we  hsve 
heard  her  out.  I  conoeiTe  that,  fir 
the  sake  of  both  partiea,  this  woman 
should  be  strictly  examined." 

"  Proceed  with  the  evidence^  Mr 
Wood,"  said  the  sesoiar  Lord^  bowing 
to  his  assistant. 

Tibby  waa  remiijded  that  she  wis 
on  her  great  oath,  and  examined  over 
again ;  but  she  adhered  strictly  to  her 
former  answers. 

"  Can  you  repeat  anything  to  the 
Court  that  he  deaired  you  to  say  ?" 

''  Yes ;  he  desired  me  over  sndofer 
again  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth." 

"  And,  in  order  that  you  should  do 
this,  he  pud  you  down  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  ?" 

«  Yes." 

«<  This  is  a  very  angular  tranaactioB: 
I  cannot  perceive  the  meaning  of  it. 
You  certainly  must  be  senable  thst 
you  made  an  advantageous  bargain  ?' 

"  Yea." 

*'  But  you  depone  that  he  diaiged 
you  to  tell  only  the  truth  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  did,  and  before  witnesses 
too." 

Here  Mr  Forret's  counsel  b^an  to 
crow  amain,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
his  own  ;  but  the  junior  Judge  igain 
took  him  short  by  saying,  "  Have  n»- 
tioiee,  sir,  the  woman  may  be  rights 
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aad  your  cilntte  liw  wrong ;  al  kMl 
Idiiiik  Icanpeiwrreatmuclk  Kow» 
toy  good  wonuuiy  I  ovtoeni  your  priii« 
dpl^  mod.  pkm  limpUcitj  very  nigh- 
ly.  Wo  want  only  to  aseertam  the 
tniA,  and  yon  ay  your  master  them 
dMrsed  yvo  to  tell  tbat^oolr.  Tcfl 
rae  thia»  then—did  he  not  infenB  yo« 
what  thattmth  waa^" 

•*  Yea.  It  was  ibr  that  pnrpote  he 
came  over  to  aee  me,  to  help  my  me* 
mory  to  what  was  the  truth,  for  fear 
I  ahoald  hae  sworn  wrang,  which  wad 
bne  been  a  great  sin,  ye  ken." 

**  Yes,  it  would  so.  I  thong^t  that 
wonld  be  theway.—- You  may  now  pro* 
oeed  with  your  questiona  legnluly^ 
Mr  Wood."  ^ 

'*  Are  yon  qoite  conscious,  now,  that 
those  things  he  brought  to  your  re* 
membfanee  weve  aetnally  the  truth  ?" 

**  No/' 

**  Are  yon  conscioBs  diey  wure  wd 
the  truth  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  at  least,  some  of  them,  I 
an  sore,  were  not. 

*'  Plesae  to  condescend  on  one  in- 
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He  saya  he  has  it  marldt  on  his 
Wik,  that  the  crookit  homo,  that  lies 
ut  the  back  o'  the  wood,  ye  ken,  grew 
pease  in  the  ninetynnx,  and  com  in 
tke  ninety-ae'en  ;  now,  it  is  unco  queer 
that  he  should  hse  settin't  down  wrang, 
f€r  the  honm  wu  really  and  tnUy  atta 
buith  the  yeaia."  * 

''  It  is  a  long  tioie  since ;  nerhaps 
yma  memory  may  be  at  fiuilt  r" 

'*  If  my  master  had  not  chanced  to 
toentiofn  it,  I  oould  not  have  been  sure^ 
but  he  set  me  a^calculating  and  com* 
paring ;  and  my  mother  and  me  have 
Deen  consulting  about  it,  and  have 
fairly  settled  it?' 

**  And  you  are  quite  positive  it  was 
o«ts  both  years?" 

•'  Yes.'^ 

*'Can  you  mention  any  drcnmstanoe 
on  which  you  rest  your  conclusions  ?" 

**  Yes ;  there  came  a  great  wind  ae 
Sabbath  day,  in  the  ninety-sax,  and 
that  raised*  the  shesrers'  wages,  at 
Dumfries,  to  three  shillings  the  day. 
We  began  to  the  crookit  noum  on  a 
Monanday's  morning,  at  three  shillings 
a-day,  and  that  very  day  twalmonth, 
we  began  till't  again  at  tenpence.  We 
had  a  good  deal  o'  speaking  about  it, 
and  I  said  to  John  Kdie, '  What  need 
we  grumble!  I  made  sae  muckle  at 
shearing,  the  last  year,  that  it's  no  a' 


done  yet.'  And  he  said.  ^  Ah,  Tibby» 
Tibby,  but  wha  can  bain  like  you?^" 

**  Were  there  anv  others  that  yon 
think  vour  master  bad  marked  down 
wrong  r' 

**  There  was  ane  at  any  late— 
U>e  kng  field  nieet  Robie  Johnston's 
march :  He  saya  it  was  clever  in  the 
drouAhy  dear  year,  and  aits  the  niest ; 
but  that's  a  year  I  oanna  foigst ;  it 
was  aits  baith  years.  I  lost  a  week'a 
shearing  on  it  the  first  year,  waiting 
on  mv  auntie,  and  the  most  year  she 
was  dead ;  and  I  shore  the  Isog  field 
nlett  Robie  Johnston's  wi'  her  eidde 
heuk,and  black  ribbons  on  my  mutch." 

The  whole  of  Tibby's  evidence  went 
against  Mr  Ferret's  inteiest  most  ceo* 
eiusively,  and  the  Judges  at  lust  d&»« 
missed  her,  with  high  complimenta 
on  her  truth  and  integrity.  The  ouisa 
was  again  remitted  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  revisal  after  this  evidence 
taken,  and  the  word  spread  over  all 
the  country  that  Mr  Forret  had  won. 
Tibby  never  contradicted  this,  nor 
disputed  it,  but  she  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  in  place  of  winniogy 
he  would  be  a  ruined  man. 

About  a  month  after  the  esarain** 
tion  at  Dumiries,  he  received  a  lettw 
firom  his  agents  in  £dinbuKgh>  buoy-* 
ing  him  up  with  hopes  of  great  and 
instant  success,  and  ufgiqg  me  utiU^ 
of  hia  presence  in  town  at  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  cause  en  which  all  the 
minor  onea  rested.  Acoordinf^y  he 
equipped  hims^,  and  rode  into  Oum* 
fries  in  the  evening,  to  be  ready  Uk 
the  coach  the  following  morning,  aay* 
ing  to  hia  wifb,  as  he  ii«nt  awsy,  tMt 
he  would  send  honse  his  mare  with 
the  carrier,  and  that  as  he  oould  not 
posslblv  name  the  day  on  which  he 
would  DC  home,  she  was  to  give  her* 
self  no  uneasiness.  The  mSre  was  re» 
turned  the  following  night,  and  put 
up  in  her  own  stall,  nobody  knew  by 
wttom ;  but  servants  are  such  sleepy, 
careless  fellows,  that  few  regarded  the 
circumstance.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday 
night ;  and  a  whole  week  passed  over, 
and  still  Mrs  Forret  had  no  word  from 
her  husband,  which  kept  her  very  un« 
easy,  as  their  whole  fortune,  being, 
and  subsistence,  now  depended  on  the 
issue  of  this  great  law- suit,  and  she 
suspected  that  the  case  still  continued 
dubious,  or  was  found  to  be  going 
against  him. 
But,  bdield,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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Edinburgh  papers  next  week,  the 
whole  c  u«^  00  important  to  farmers^ 
was  detailed ;  and  it  was  there  stated, 
that  the  great  farmer  and  improper, 
Mr  Forret  of  Drumlochie,  had  not 
only  foifdted  hia  whole  fortune  by 
improper  htisbandry  and  manifest 
breaches  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  held  his  lease,  but  that  criminal 
letters  had  been  issued  sgainst  him* 
for  attempts  to  pervert  justice,  and 
rewards  offered  for  his  detention  or 
seizure.  This  was  terrible  news  for 
the  ftmily  at  Drumlochie,  but  there 
were  still  sanguine  hopes  entertained 
that  the  circumstances  were  mistated, 
or  at  all  events  that  the  husband  and 
fiither  would  make  his  escape  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  word  from  him  day  after 
day,  this  latter  sentiment  began  to  be 
dierished  by  the  whole  family  as  their 
only  remaining  and  forlorn  hope. 

But  one  day,  as  poor  Tibby  Hyslop 
was  going  over  to  the  Cat  Linn,  to 
gather  a  burden  of  sticks  for  firewood, 
she  was  surprised,  on  looking  over  the 
dike,  to  see  a  great  body  of  crows  col- 
lected, all  of  which  were  so  intent  on 
their  prev,  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
to  regard  her  presence  as  a  sufficient 
eause  for  their  desisting;  she  waved 
her  burden-rope  at  them  over  the  dike, 
but  thev  refused  to  move.  Her  heart 
nearly  failed  her,  for  she  remembered 
of  having  before  seen  something  of  the 
same  scene,  with  some  fearful  conco- 
mitants. But  pure  and  unfeigned  re- 
ligion, the  first  principle  of  whidi 
teaches  a  firm  relianoe  on  divine  pro- 
tection, can  give  courage  to  the  weak- 
est of  human  beings.  Tibby  climbed 
over  the  dike,  drove  the  vermin  away, 
and  there  lay  the  corpse  of  her  late 
unibrtunate  master,  woefiilly  defaced 
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by  theseToracMmataiidsof  nnrr.  He 
had  bled  himsdf  to  death  id  tiie  ju- 
gular vein,  was  lying  without  the  bat, 
and  dotbed  in  a  fine  new  Made  suit  of 
dothea,  top  boots,  wlueh  appeared 
likewise  lo  be  new,  and  gilt  apma; 
and  the  place  where  belay  was  a  litde 
tfaree-eomered  seouestered  spot,  be- 
tween the  dike  ana  the  predpioe,  and 
inaccessible  by  any  other  way  thm 
through  the  fidd.  It  was  a  spot  that 
Tibby  bad  never  seen  before. 

A  dty  dream  is  nothing  bat  die 
fumes  of  a  distempered  frame,  and  a 
more  distempered  imagination  ;  but 
let  no  man  despise  the  drmmatantisl 
and  impressive  visions  of  a  seduded 
Christian ;  for  who  can  set  bounds  to 
the  intelligences  existing  betvreen  the 
soul  and  its  Creator? 

The  only  thing  more  I  have  to  add 
is,  that  the  Lord  Preadent,  having 
made  the  remark  that  he  paid  more 
regard  to  that  poor  woman,  Isabdla 
Hjslop's  evidence,  than  to  all  the  rett 
ehdted  at  Dumfries,  the  sainers  of 
the  great  plea  became  sensiDle  that  it 
wss  prind]^ally  owing  to  her  eandoor 
and  mvincible  veradty  that  they  were 
successful,  and  sent  her  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds.  She  was  living  com- 
fortably at  Know-back  when  I  saw 
her,  a  contented  and  happy  old  maid- 
en. The  letter  was  found  in  Air  Fer- 
ret's pocket,  which  had  blasted  aU  his 
hopes  and  driven  him  to  utter  distrse- 
tion ;  he  had  recdved  it  at  Dumfiies, 
returned  home,  and  put  op  his  mats 
carefully  in  the  stable,  but  not  having 
courage  to  face  his  ruined  £smily,  hs 
had  hurried  to  that  sequeatered  spo^ 
and  perpetrated  the  woeful  deed  of 
sdf-uestrucdon. 
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'  If  we  turn  oar  attention  away  from 
llie  Sacred  Profeaaon,  we  ahall  not 
find  that,  in  the  present  age,  the  car<« 
rent  of  thought  mns  stroi^ly  with 
men  of  genina  towards  religion.    It 
cannot^  we  trusty  be  said  with  much 
truths  that  these  are  irreligious  times ; 
yet  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  our  literature^  the 
minds  of  our  living  poets  and  philo- 
aophers  do  not  seem  to  be  embued 
with  that  deep  devotion,  which  was 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  so  many  of 
our  divine  men  of  old.    In  their  deli- 
neations of  the  faculties  and  feelings  of 
human  nature,  they. rarely  speak  of 
the  highest  of  them  all ;  and  when 
ihey  do  so,  it  is  rather  with  the  skill 
tst  artists,  to  make  their  pictures  ap- 
pear perfect,  than  with  that  outpour- 
ing of  the  spirit  that  betokens  a  per- 
manent and  paramount  piety.  Few  of 
our  most  illustrious  writers,  in  their 
most  tragical  representations  of  the 
most  agitating  events  of  this  world, 
have  given  religion  that  place  in  the 
oonstitution  of  me  soul  that  it  for  ever 
maintains.     Byron  has  done  so  be- 
yond, perhaps,  any  other  eminent  poet 
of  his  day ;  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
atanding  his  dark  and  disturbed  scep- 
\  tidsm,  we  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  th^ 
diief  power  of  his  poetry  is  its  reli- 
gion.   Had  he  lived  to  be  a  happier 
man,  the  lurid  lights  that  haunted 
his  spirit  with  fits  of  such  ghastly 
splendour,  would  have  given  way  be- 
fore a  hallowed  and  serene  lustre ; 
and  that  profound  pathos,  and  philo- 
aophical  melancholy,  which  so  often 
breathe  enchantment  over  his  purest 
pages,  would,  when  tempered  by  the 
piety  of  thoughtful  age,  become  Chris- 
tian at  last— have  rendered  him  the 
greatest  of  all  our  poets.  Even  as  it  is, 
passages  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in 
Byron,  of  which  the  religion  is  pure, 
deep,  fervent,  and  sublime ;  nor  will 
any  one  who  knows  much  of  himsdf, 
OT  of  his  fellow  creatures,  doubt  its 
sincerity,  because  too  many  passages 
exhibit  a  far  other  spirit,  and  are 
rife  with  a  reckless  derision,  and  an 
impious  scorn*    Who  of  our  living 


El  has  ever,  in  one  single  instance^ 
,  unec^uivocallv,  and  fervently, 
red  religion  to  be  all  in  all  ?  Not 
one.     Wordsworth's  religion  is  that 
of  a  wanderer  in  the  woods,  rather 
than  a  frequenter  of  places  of  divine 
worship  where  Christians  meet^HUid 
in  his  longest  and  most  elaborate  de- 
scriotion  of  human  suffering  in  all  his 
works — that  one  in  which  he  has  pat 
forth  all  his  powers,  and  all  his  re- 
sources, and  all  his  knowledge  of  mor* 
tal  influences — the  story  of  Margarot, 
the  deserted  widow,  in  the  Excursion 
— there  is  not  one  syllable  about  reli- 
gion, or  its  sustaining  comforts— the 
sufferer  goes  not  even  to  church — nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
her  miserable  dwelling  thero  is  a  Bi« 
ble.   She  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.    The 
picture,  consequently,  is  rather  pain« 
ful  than  pathetic ;    and  the  reader 
wonders,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  how 
such  a  man  as  Wordsworth  could  have 
had  his  mind,  for  so  long  a  time,  ut* 
terly  insensible  to,  or  rather  utterly 
forgetful  of,  religion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  age — ^if  indeed  there  he 
anything  that  deserves  the  name — ^is 
too  superficial  even  to  be  sceptical— 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  formal 
analyses  of  imaginary  faculties,  and 
now  and  then  of  still  more  formal  ana* 
lyses  of  feelings  which  the  metaphy* 
sician  himself  had  never  experienced 
in  their  full  power,  and  of  which,, 
therefore,  his  knowledge  is  altogether 
inefiectual  for  the  ends  of  science.  Our 
poetry,  again,  is  too  exclusively  imagi- 
native— and  devoted  either  to  the  de» 
scription  of  external  nature,  or  to  the 
emotions  which  the  contemplation  of 
external  nature  may  excite<  Even  the 
most  ordinary  and  common-place  hu- 
man feelings,  important  and  impres- 
sive at  all  times  on  that  very  account, 
must  now-a-days  be  worked  up  into 
something  fantastic  and  out  of  the  way, 
before  critics  will  allow  the  deUneatioa 
of  them  to  belong  to  the  poet's  art 
Hence  the  world  is  peopled  with  one 
race  of  beings,  ana  wnat  is  called 
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poetry  widi  Miotliar— l)etw)een  whom 
there  is  indeed  a  family  likenem— hat 
little  more — no  doie  londred  of  gpiiit. 
Cnbhe  alone,  of  all  our  living  poets, 
deals  wilh  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood-*and  had  Crabbe  had  moM 
soul*  be  woold  have  been  a  great 
poet.  As  it  is,  passages  are  in  his 
writings  of  yast  power  and  pathoi^— 
and  next  to  Bjrron  he  stands  as  a 
assicher  of  the  heart.  Of  reli^^ion 
there  may  not  be  much  of  a  sustained 
kind  in  the  works  of  fhk  eKtraordi« 
nary  man, — ^bnt  there  are  numeroui 
touches-hurried  allusions^— passion- 
ate longings  and  yeamings-Hul  beto- 
kening  a  rellgioas  ^irit,  snd  a  reli« 
gMWw  riew  of  human  nature  and  hu« 
mtnlifew 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
literature,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy, 
the  religion  of  the  age,  as  they  nsTe 
been  yet  exhibited  in  books,  furnish 
us  with  a  true  and  complete  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  is 
much  in  that  spirit  that  has  dther 
been  imperfectly  expressed,  or  hitherto 
flsond  no  expression;  and  it  would, 
we  Terily  heiiere,  be  doing  injustioe 
to  the  age  to  suppose  otherwisei-~it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  be* 
lievei  that,  noble  as  are  many  of  the 
worln  of  our  prime  men,  they  have 
shown  the  mould  and  presnue  of  the 
age's  character,  and  nave  not  left, 
not  only  unachieved  but  unattempt* 
ed,  many  still  loftier  triumphs  than 
have  aa  yet  crowned  with  deathless 
lanrds  any  living  forehead.  If  all 
has  been  indeed  done  that  the  mind 
of  the  coontrr  is  eapable  of  doing, 
we  must  not  tnink— «ven  the  loftiest 
among  us—- of  taking  rank  with  the 
mighty  men  of  old — or  of  pennading 
oundves,  that  thoae  who  Dave  gone 
furthest  Into  the  mysteries  of  our  b^ 
ing,  have  reached  the  penetralia  of 
the  Sanctuary.  We  miffnt  be  able  to 
tiiink  better  and  more  highly  of  oar 
most  powerAil  spirits,  if  we  could 
linnk  that  they  nave  been  deterred 
^om  advancing  thitherwards  by  sone^ 
thing  of  a  holy  horror— or  sacred  awe 
•— «  pious  fear  of  ofPending-^but  we 
eannot  think  so,  lor  they  haveseklom, 
if  ever,  Aown  themselves  to  have  bem 
under  soeh  solemn  influences;  they 
hava  been  sufficiently,  perlums  too 
fearless — ^fools  even  have  mahed  in 
where  angels  might  fear  to  tread- 
while  they  who  are  not  fools,  but  wise, 
virtuous,  and  high-minded,  have  com- 


promised  with  the  world,  shaped  llicfr 
course  aeoording  to  its  demands,  low- 
end  their  flight  to  be  within  the  range 
of  its  admiration,  and  been  aTcrse  m 


found  "  their  Findna  upon 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the 
many  thounuid  enlightened  minds  fhtt 
sre  now  in  this  country,  not  only  id* 
dieted  but  devoted  to  the  study  ef 
human  nature, — not  formally  and  no- 
minally, as  professed  philooophen  or 
poets,  but  merely  as  int^genees 
drawn  inwaids  upon  themsmes  hf 
high  native  impulses— there  must  be 
no  inoonsideiaDle  number  eudaund 
with  genhiSyaltogedierdiaaatiafied  with 
this  exclusive  system,  by  which  the 
gpreatest  of  sll  subjects  of  oontempbk 
tion — the  only  just  subject  of  wuishki 
—is  set  apart,  it  may  almost  be  mat, 
expressly,  for  ecdesiasticB,  and  dcniei 
to  the  study  of  tiiose  whose  ctuei  fan* 
siness  on^t  to  be,  according  to  tins 
creed,  with  the  sflkirs  uid  traneadaans 
of  thia  bustling  world — among  the 
^  smoke  and  Mir  of  thia  dim  spot 
which  men  call  earth  f"  In  Scotland, 
especially,  where  knowledge  is  the 
birthright  of  almost  all  her  eona— and 
where  you  are  sure  to  meet  in  almost 
every  die  humUest  housdiold — **  kt 
huts  where  poor  men  lie,"  aone  one 
person  or  other,  yofung  or  old»  male 
or  female,  whose  diaracter  ia  seen  in  a 
moment  to  be  thoughtftil,  compoaed, 
and  atrong  :-*-In  Scotland,  where  edn* 
cation  has  never  been  separated  fnsn 
religion,  and  die  sdiool-houae  haa  ever 
stood,  it  may  be  ssid,  within  the  A^ 
dow  of  the  kirk :— -In  Sootland,  when 
penury  has  not  froaen  the  genial  cow 
rent  of  die  soul,  but  ratM,  like  a 
cold  desr  sky,  showed  it  cloodlf 
translucent ;  it  is  not  to  be 
that,  among  her  instructed  and 


dious  youth,  there  sre  not  many  whs 
regard  all  the  rdadons  in  which  th^ 
stsnd  to  their  feUow-ereatoras  and  la 
their  Creator,  in  that  holy  and  a«rM 
light  in  which  dwy  are  reveded  m 
Scripture,  and  who,  possemed  of  great 
mentsl  endowments,  diat  have  giown 
up  to  the  strengtb  and  stature  of  nmn» 
hood,  in  a  spint  of  patient  cndunsMBa, 
and  often  of  herofe  aelf-sacriflee,  haw 
oual&flad  themselves,  if  amfaiiioaa  of 
distinction,  to  coase  forward  as  cs- 
pounden  and  taaehen  of  troth,  and 
untrammelled  by  the  chains  of  custom 
or  authority,  to  give  free  vent  to  Che 
moltitade  of  thouf^  within  thcna, 
and,  in  the  hngw^gt  of  eathi 
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aad  iM^imtioi^  t»  tpetk  of  Ihingi 
•ppwUining  to  elemiiy»  and  to  lae 
immortal  dMtiniet  of  tbeir  raoe^ 

We  do  not  bentete  to  My>  that  ho 
who  has  written  the  treatise  of  which 
we  are  about  to  laj  a  few  specimena 
before  the  pubUc^  belonga  to  thit  dan 
of  men^  and  that  he  has  given  a  pro* 
mise  of  noble  things,  whidii  we  doubt 
not  will  be  religiously  kept,  and  ere 
long  amfdy  fulfilled.  He  thinks,  feeh^ 
•ad  speaks  for  himself — without  arro* 
gance,¥rithout  presumption — ^butwiUi 
«  eonfidenoe  founded  less  on  the  oon- 
aeiousness  of  great  talents — although 
great  talents  are  his — than  oa  the  far 
nobler  consctousDeas  of  looking  on  hu- 
man nature  with  an  eye  whose  visual 
nerre  has  been  strengUiened  by  being 
iD^t  constantly  open  in  the  light  of 
fiuthy  and  fixed  on  elects  not  fluctu* 
ating  and  transient,  but  permanent  and 
eternaL  The  whole  structure  of  his 
character—judging  from  this  his  first 
effort — well  called  '*  Religious  Charac- 
teristics"— convinces  us,  that  to  his 
Tounger  days  may  be  applied  the  fine 
lines  of  Wordsworth : 

*<  In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  axdent 

thoaght. 
Thus,  even  from  childhood  upwards,  was 

he  rear'd ; 
For  inteUectaal  prosress  wanting  much 
Donbdess  of  neediul  kelp,  yet  gaining 

more  { 
And  every  moral  fceUng  of  his  soul 
StsngthenM  and  braced,  by  breathing  ia 

content 
The  keen,  the  wfac&esonie  ab  of  poverty, 
ftwn  the  well  of  homely  life. 


faU  of  groan  palm  trees,  awl  sbigfaig  bMl 
in  the  sba^,  and  weUiog  waleia.  The 
Sabbatib,  to  the  nere  man  of  ftimii^  is 
full  of  starts  finom  a  diaaUawed  litaial 
sleeps  but  only  to  an  lilapaiDg  process  of 
thought,  heartless  and  Cunt.  Itoiayhave 
the  outward  mark  ,of  appropriatioa— the 
formality  of  a  fence ;  but  nothing  thrives 
within :  the  trees  of  the  oasis  are  bare 
and  blasted,  and  everything  a  mockery  of 
the  weary  pilgrinu" 


««  The  Sabbath  of  the  noble  Christian,*' 
saw  this  young,  excellent,  and  power- 
ftil  writer, 

**  bow  finely  exdutive  of  bare  and  woricU 
IjT  ambitions!  Is  it  not  full,  within  its 
SBcrod  precincts,  of  thoughts  that  fear* 
fully  try  and  ascertain  the  links  of  eter- 
nity that  are  darkly  wound  around  us  ;•«- 
of  perplexed  but  aye  renewed  attempts  of 
the  eye  of  fuith  to  trace  these  away  from 
na  along  the  chain  that  darkens  or  bright* 
ena  into  within  the  veil ;— of  meditations 
t)iat  win  from  a  higher  than  an  apostle, 
even  the  Eternal  Parsclete,  the  Golden 
Keys  of  Heaven  ?  And  hopes,  most  glo- 
rious for  man,  fill  up  the  day,  and  run 
over  and  bless  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week ;  and  thus,  the  good  man's  Sabbaths 
are  like  tlie  oases  of  the  wilderness,  beau^ 
tifully  styled  by  the  Arab  the  FooUteps 
of  ihe  Deity— rare  spots  in  the  desert-* 


Such  a  passage  as  this,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  small  and  unassuming 
duodecimo,  cannot  fail  to  startle  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  its  unexpected 
beauty,  and  to  convince  him  at  once, 
that  whether  the  work  keep  or  break 
the  promise  thus  splendidly  held  fcxrth, 
it  must  contain,  at  least,  some  fine 
imagery,  and  8ome~breathings  of  hig^ 
and  solemn  thoughts.  That  it  certain- 
hf  doe»-^but  it  does  more  than  that; 
for  although  the  style  of  the  treatise  is 
too  frequently  heavy,  cumbrous,  and 
obscure,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  reli* 
mous,  and  a  fine  philosophical  roirit. 
We  have  a  very  high  opmion  of  Mr 
Aird's  talenta  and  genius,  andshidl  now 
do  what  in  us  lies  to  make  them  known 
to  the  public  We  shall  ourselveii 
occasionally  speak  for  and  with  him 
— ^but  he  shall  also  speak  for  himsdf, 
unaided  and  alone,  nor  do  we  doubt 
that  his  eloquence  will  leave  a  strong 
impression  in  his  favour,  on  all  minda 
and  hearta  capable  of  understanding 
and  feeling  the  power  of  originality 
and  enthusiasm* 

We  must  cive  another  quotation 
from  hisIntroQuction,  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly  striking,  and  also  directa  na  to  Uie 
subject-matter  of  his  inquiry. 

**  Is  this  blindness  ta  spiritual  things 
a  peculiar  perversity?  or  does  the  aame 
hold  of  discernment  of  everj  kind  ?  Be 
admitted  the  suggestion  about  novelty 
and  custom.  The  sun,  or  the  fine  planet 
of  the  moon,  or  the  stars  up  in  the  silent 
nighty  or  the  rainbow  with  its  seven 
stripes  of  glory— call  not  now  the  world 
out  to  gsse ;  but  any  other  phenomenon 
of  the  heavens,  not  because  of  a  greater 
beauty,  bat  the  Infrequency  of  ita  ap- 
pearance»  And  the  same  in  a  mnltitnde 
of  instanees,  but— be  it  remarked— ef 
things  indifferent  that  have  no  immediate 
mfluence  on  worldly  intaiest :  for  a  man's 
spirit  is  generally  alive  to  the  staU  of  his 
fortune,  at  every  the  most  miuato  degree 
of  ita  advancement,  or  the  eontrary.  To 
be  constantly  engaged  in  the  aooouats  of 
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hit  biMllBen,  iMtead  of  indoeing  the  fai- 
•ensibUity  of  ciMtom,  only  brings  his  af- 
lain  nearer  to  his  heart,  and  sharpens 
his  eares  about  new  gain,  in  reUtion  to 
which,  things  otherwise  indifferent,  be- 
ooone  impressive.  The  farmer,  in  hope 
or  fear,  watebes  the  sun  distinctly,  and 
ere  be  goes  to  sleep,  marlcs  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens,  and  can  re- 
member last  year's  clouds :  And  likewise 
the  watchful  sailor,  who  has  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  same,  who  can  familiarly 
describe  every  sign  in  the  sky,  and  has  a 
name  for  every  degree  of  the  wind's 
force.  What  palliation,  then,  for  such  as 
ascribe  indifference  in  religion  to  the 
blunting  influence  of  custom,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  human  nature  ?  Only  this 
worse  confession,  that  religion  is  not  im- 
mediately influential  on  our  happiness^ 
but  accounted  secondary  to  earthly  inte- 
rests. 

"  The  examination  of  their  plea  hath 
found  out  a  greater  eviL  Custom  cannot 
deaden  them  to  circumstances  of  wealth 
a^d  outward  estate.  This  is  one  class  of 
things.  But  it  can  make  them  callous  to 
remote  appearances  in  nature,  and  to 
religion.  These  are  virtually  on  the 
same  level  to  him ;  and  make  up  another 
class  of  things,  of  course^  inferior  to  the 
former. 

'^  This  introduces,  at  once,  a  wide  and 
melancholy  field  of  observation— the  va- 
rious modifications  of  worldly- minded^ 
ness,  and  its  influence  on  our  immortal 
spirits;  how  the  present  life  overcomes 
futurity,  by  being  daily  with  us,  as  a  small 
object  near  the  eye  can  shut  out  the  most 
magnificent  prospect  beyond. 

«<  We  shall  attend  to  this  a  little,  be- 
cause it  is  always  of  mighty  importance 
to  detect  those  pleas  in  the  heart  of 
man,  which,  if  they  cannot  leave  iniquity 
unquestioned,  can  yet  establish  for  it,  in 
tlds  life,  over  righteousness,  a  high  ascen- 
dimt." 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  six  chapters— entit- 
led Worldly- Mindedness — Indecision 
—Pride  of  Intellect — ^Antipathy- 
Christian  Principlea — The  Attainment 
of  Christian  Principles.  Part  seoond 
contains  eight  chapters— Charity  of 
Education  enforced — ^Need  of  Earliest 
Christian  Education — ^Man's  Intel- 
lectual Character — Habits  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Power — Application 
of  Knowledge  and  General  Instruction 
— First  Points  of  Christian  Discipline 
— Christian  Discipline  continued — 
General  Christian  Education^Mil- 
lennial  Hopes. 

c 


These  are  importMftt 
we  sbaU  soon  see  that  Mr  Aiid  haag^ 
—if  not  sufficient  knowledge— eertain* 
ly  no  ordinary  power  to  their  diKcida» 
tion.  We  say-**' if  not  rafficieiit 
knowledge,"  without  meaning  to  hint 
that  he  uiows  anything  like  ignoranee 
^^n  the  contrary^  Mr  Aird  is  mani- 
festly a  man  of  education — bat  we 
suspect  that  his  range  of  readii^  has 
not  been  very  wide,  and  somewhat 
too  exclusive.  His  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  history  of  man  are  but 
few;  and  although  generally  both 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  they  are  some- 
times brought  in  too  abruptly  ;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  fling  foil 
and  permanent  light  on  the  sulijeet 
in  hand. 

The  chapter  entitledWorldly-Mmd- 
edness  has  many  excellent,  imd  some 
noble  passages. 

"  We  are  born  with  passions,  desire^ 
tendencies,  which  naturally  link  us  to 
this  life.  The  pleasures  of  our  childhood 
are  derived  almost  from  these  alone.  The 
love  of  this  world  becomes  a  part  of  our 
nature.  New  objects  of  the  same  dass 
constantly  exercise  and  strengthen  these 
desires;  and,  so  engaged,  we  grow  to 
this,  that  we  care  for  nothing  beyond  the 
concentration  of  our  existence  into  the 
present  in  time  and  happiness.— This  is 
one  great  part  of  our  nature. — There  is 
another,  almost  contrary^  but  maeh 
weaker,  which  seems  the  remains  of  some 
early  high  principle,  broken  down,  bat 
not  yet  completely  destroyed  by  sin,^ 
our  natural  desires,  tendencies,  passioBib 
towards  some  indefinite  state  of  life 
higher  than  the  present,  which,  aided  liy 
a  thousand  circumstances  of  dissatisfii^ 
tion  in  our  worldly  lot,  lead  us  to  chal- 
lenge the  amount  and  character  of  tbs 
pleasures  of  time,  and  also  its  pains.-^ 
This  is  heightened  by  natural  religion. 
In  our  instance,  moreover,  by  the  grest 
statements  of  revelation  above  meatkMW 
ed.  Our  peculiar  Christian  probation 
then  is  ;^hall  the  natural  love  of  this 
world  so  far  possess  our  spirits,  that  th&e 
better  feelings  shall  not  have  their  doe 
influence?  shall  God's  revealed  statement 
of  our  higher  interests  be  so  impressive, 
that  we  cannot  but  anxiously  attend  to 
the  conditional  means,  whidi  it  points 
out  as  now  in  our  power,  of  securing 
them  for  ever  to  ourselves  in  happiness? 
This  is  the  question ;— shall  we  take  as 
we  find  them,  the  business  and  pleasores 
of  this  world,  and  be  contented  with  the 
portion  ?  or  shall  we  be  convinced,  that 
these  very  pleasures^  iar  from  bciiy  a 
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portlHiteihn»eoa«titateottly  hto 
dUBeuit  probtttioB?  Hm  coofllefe 
b  bctwen  lenae,  on  tlie  one  luuid*  un 
aivonte  lor  the  prewot;  ud  imoDy 
tttliy  hope>  on  theoUier,«^tli«tfltra(igth« 
•n  our  natural  sspirations  after  a  tpliera 
li^ond,  and  indefinitely  higher.** 

This  is  strongly  stated;  bat  here 
we  cannot  help  attempting  some  eltt« 
i^dation  of  the  various  active  princi« 
pies  of  human  nature,  not  in  order  to 
gainsay  Mr  Aird's  views^  which  aze 
just^  but  simply,  if  possible,  to  bring 
0ut  the  truth  of  oar  being,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are,  and  according 
to  what  laws  we  act,  in  this  our  life, 
Bttlject  as  we  are  to  the  influence  of 
many  Tarious  and  opposing  causes  of 
action. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  he  knows 
perfectly  well  it  is  not  by  the  compa- 
lative  strength  of  the  active  principles 
that  he  is  to  be  governed,  but  that 
there  is  another  ground  of  comparison 
between  them^  determining  which  he  is 
to  obey.   He  feels  that  some  are  high« 
er  than  others;  that  this  acknowled^ 
ment  of  superiority  and  subordination 
obtains  everywhere,  and  that,  general* 
ly  speaking,  the  judgments  of  man* 
lund  respecting  these  correspond  or  are 
reconcilable.    Take,  for  example,  the 
principle  of  honour,  that  is,  the  re« 
gard  which  a  man  has  to  his  own  self* 
esteem,  not  from  obedience  to  any 
moral  law,  but  from  regard  to  his  own 
inward  dignity,  the  pleasure  he  feels 
in  maintaining  it,  and  the  abhorrence 
and  shame  with  which  he  thinks  of 
d^rading  it.    This  is  merely  a  per* 
Bonal  and  self-regarding  feeling ;  yet 
we  are  sensible  at  once  that  it  is  of 
a  lofty  order.    And  if  we  put  into 
competition  with  it  any  other  of  those 
principles  which  are  also  self-respec* 
fSng,  we  must  immediately  confess  that 
this  is  the  one  which  must  hold  the 
higher  authority.    Thus,  if  it  should 
happen  Uiat  a  man  loving  glory,  or 
ambitious  of  power,  and  whose  pur« 
salt  of  his  object  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  our  eyes,  shoula  be  placed  in  a 
situation,  where,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  pure  self-conscious  dignity,  he  must 
renounce  all  hopes  of  his  high  ambi* 
tion,  and  even  forfeit  his  name  among 
men, — no  one  could  feel  a  doubt  that 
he  was  called  on  by  the  natural  sub- 
ordination and  respective  rank  of  these 
self-respecting  principles  themselves, 
independently  of  all  moral  considera* 
tioDs,  to  prefer  his  conscious  honour 
Vol.  XXI. 
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to  all  worldly  power  er  rep«tatiia« 
We  may  oo  lower  in  the  saiae  scale^ 
and  aet  toe  love  of  pleaeoie  agunst 
the  love  of  power.    What  should  we 
think  of  that  dmq,  who,  having  devo« 
ted  his  y  ears  to  the  porpoees  of  an  ho* 
nourable  ambition,  is  phioed  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  indal|i;eBoe  ol 
pkasurea,  innocent  in  themselves*  wUl 
frustrate  some  importsnt  ol^ect  of  that 
ponuit  of  his  life — ^what  should  we 
think  of  him,  who,  for  the  sake  <^ 
sueh  a  gratificatien,  ooidd  throw  away 
ihe  purposes  of  his  ambition?    We 
might  not  say  he  acted  wrong,  for  it  ia 
not  a  case  perhaps  of  right  and  wrong ; 
nor  that  he  acted  impradentiv,  for  we 
cannot  say  that  ambition  itself  is  pru- 
dent, pernaps  the  very  reverse.    Bnt 
he  would  undoubtedly  sink  in  our 
esteem  and  in  his  own.   There  is  then 
an  acknowledged  difPerenoe  of  dignity^ 
and  of  authority  founded  on  dignity, 
in  these  two  princifdes ;  that  which  ia 
of  all  the  most  con^nial  to  nature,  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  that  which  ia 
often  carried  through  with  much  vio* 
lence  to  nature,  toe  love  of  power* 
Nothing  can  be  more  marked,  in  thna 
common  Judgments  which  prevail  ia  so* 
dety,  and  in  which  the  human  reputa* 
tion  of  men  consists,  than  this  acknow** 
ledgment  of  different  duress  of  digni* 
ty,  and  of  fittins  authority,  aioong  tha 
different  prindplet  of  our  nature,  im« 
pellinff  us  to  feel  and  to  act,  even  with«> 
oat  referring  them  to  any  moral  law^ 
*— but  judging  from  ihe  impulse  of  the 
other  parts  of  our  mind,  and  not  from 
eonsdenoe.    Horror  and  Scorn  are  the 
strong   unequivocal   expression   and 
testimony  of  their  native  sentiments; 
and  the  degrees  in  which  they  are 
measured  out,  and  the  feelings  aod 
actions  which  they  requite,  dedare 
too  explicitly  and  decisiveljr  the  Un« 
guage  of  nature  upon  this  aul^ect* 
They  show  us  the  scale  of  that  eelt* 
mate,  which  our  mind  is  spontaneona* 
ly  and  yet  necessarily  determined  to 
frame,  of  the  comparative  rank  of  these 
different  sources  of  action. 

From  those  merely  selfish,  if  we 
pass  on  to  those  which  have  a  diuntfr* 
rested  regard  to  others,  as  Love,  Gra« 
titude,  and  Patriotism,  and  institute 
comparisons  between  the  dictates  of 
these  feelings,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  regard  sdf,  and  which 
are  in  themselves  allowable  and  good 
till  they  come  into  such  competition* 
we  shall  find  that  our  own  nature,  and 
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tile  'MHDO'  itww  fl|Miti^it^  bj  ths 
iBOotlift  ef  all  vwB,  pnNMiiaeet  londlf 
and  QDeofUfoealif  wliicli  of  thcM  di« 
verging  UDpubes  we  didl  obey.  Heir 
4o»lofe>  and  admimtiinn,  andjmBae, 
<iBow,efn  for  agee,  the  act!  ef  gene* 
vous  hearts  that  nave  sacrtfioed  thor 
dwn  pnmd  and  high  detiKS  to  jvat  afi* 
IbelionB;  in  whom  adf  has  ahmnk 
Drom  d^ty  and  eeaaed  to  be^  when 
it  was  oppoaed  by  the  dahns  of  half 
loTea  1  Hie  aame  '  natoie^  Utiiup 
Ihnmgh  aaoeeanye  generational  still 
throbs  with  transport  at  the  recital 
and  remembranoe  of  noble  paaiioiiB 
embodied  in  noble  deeds>  thongfa  the 
beaoms  in  which  those  passions  were 
§At,  and  those  heroic  deeds  were  oimh 
eeired,  haTO  long  mouldered  in  the 
dust.  That  tmnifort  speaks  no  les^* 
•on  we  hate  been  taught  by  wiae  in* 
■tractors,  bat  the  moremeiit  of  mk» 
perrerted  natoie. 

'  Go  to  another  dasa  of  active  prin* 
eipleSy  and  take  that  single  one,  the 
love  of  Knowledge  and  Truth.  How 
aie  thoae  honoured,  who  haTO  giyen 
up  to  it  thehr  length  of  life!  Who 
mre  Ibraaken  plettures  snd  honoura 
to  bury  theoMelTes  in  meditatien  I 
Who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the 
danlittg  ahows  of  the  world,  more 
intently  to  ei^y  those  "  not  of  this 
Bol^r  world,  but  siient  and  divine  1'* 
Nature  hereetf,  it  ia  manifest,  has  as« 
signed  the  dignity  of  this  principle  of 
0Br  being. 

'  Pass  on  to  another  order  of  our  af«« 
IbetioDs  ;  to  those  which  regard  the 
hMeat  Befaig,  winch,  in  so  many 
millions  of  our  species,  have  been  per* 
Terted  by  human  infirmity  and  un- 
happiness  to  Ui  other  wonuiip.  Lost 
aa  mankind  have  been  in  the  blind« 
vess  of  their  errors,— grossly  as  ihej 
haye  been  bewildered,  ana  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  ignorsnce  snd  ddu* 
aiens,  we  may  obanye  distinctly  their 
eommon  acknowledgment,  that  iheae 
fedings  are  the  highest,  and  haye 
jostty  the  highest  authority.  Impri^ 
flttff  venerare  2I0(m^-4s  the  essence  of 
the  most  enrlng  religion.  Theteisno 
eompariaoB  or  competition  admitted 
between  the  feelinas  which  regard 
Deity,  and  those  which  i^^  roan, 
^he  affiwting  redtal  of  the  obedience 
of  the  Fatriaxtsh,  who  being  called  by 
God  to  sacrifice  to  him  hu  only  son 
without  muranmng,  laid  him  on  the 
■Ittf,  deea  m  the  mnrt  beautlf ol  man- 


aenawple  of  that  wl 
y,  and  in  the  midat  4rf 
been  admowledged  J>y  all 
men ;  that  there  can  be  no  cnnpaiv 
son  between  the  calk  of  those  iemm 
which  belong  to  rel%ion,  and  the  cafis 
of  all  these  afi^otioos  wMch  belons  to 
ear  merdy  human  nature.  *'  He  diat 
loveth  falaer  or  mother  more  than  m^ 
is  not  worthy  of  me."— ''  If  any  man 
eome  to  me,  and  hate  not  hie  lathor 
and  mother,  and  wife  and  childreB, 
and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  Us 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  m  my  disd- 
ple,"  is  a  daim  upon  the  obedience  of 
the  heart,  which,  however  rdudint 
nature  may  struggle  i^^ainat  it,  even 
reluctant  nature  confessea  to  be  fit* 
ting  and  just  It  does  not  dispute 
even  if  it  disobeys. 

This  shows  us  the  preparation  and 
provision  that  is  laid  fer  making  ua 
moral  bdngs.  For  all  this  is  snbcSdi- 
nate  to  our  moral  nature,  and  woiks 
towards  its  fulfilment.  Even  our  re- 
ligious fedings,  if  it  may  be  said  widi 
reverence,  are  subiect  to  the  judge- 
ment of  our  moral  conscience ;  uid 
this  will  be  understood,  by  consider- 
ing  diat  these  feelings  which,  as 
merely  natural,  are,  under  all  circum- 
stances, essentially  thesam^do  among 
the  unenlightened  often  greatly  mia- 
kad,  as  in  superstition,  whidi  is  often 
wicked.  Consdenee,  therefero,  ulti- 
mately judges  even  our  leligioaa,  as  all 
our  other  afi^tions. 

Perhaps,  if  man  were  ineormpt, 
this   constitnticii   of    bia   character 
might  be  a  sufficient  light  and  gui- 
dance to  him ;  but  corrupted  and  gone 
astray,  there  prevails  confusion  in  his 
nature,  and  we  often  seem  to  see  it 
rather  in  firagments  and  in  wreck, 
though  we  still  see  vestiges  of  its 
meportions,  and  the  impress  of  the 
land  from  which  it  came  forth  in  its 
perfect  beauty.    We  cannot  beheve 
what  we  do  see  is  all  that  exists.  Our 
mind  is  carried  onwarda  incessantly 
to  what  we  do  not  behold.    This  is 
a  great  and  even  sublime  view  of  our 
nature.     If,  looking  upon  the  past, 
and   attempting  to  select  from  the 
best  of  what  man  has  been  m  his 
right  nature,  we  should  take,  from 
difierent  in^viduals,  that  ia  whidt 
they  have  excelled,  and  exhibit   it 
aa  the  perfection  for  which  man  was 
desigaed;  and  if  to  that  view  we 


mtm  matme,  thedcdkaitioiiof  hiKBia& 
fet^Dg  under  the  hmm*  favoared  diw 
cmnttUMes  in  judcingof  tkeae  per* 
lectioiui,  ihea  me  aaoold  heve,  what 
luM  now  hec&  ^bken  of^  a  tiewof  the 
aabordinated  eonstitution  of  man. 
ThiBy  indeed^  ia  what  one  often  un- 
ootttdoualy  thinks;  and  then  it'^ia 
that  wft  frame  our  abstract  conception 
of  hnman  nature.  But  then^  again, 
we  look  on  individual  man,  and  uete 
▼iewB  are  thrown  into  confusion. 
Thus  viewing  man,  we  are  not  with- 
out an  image  of  his  pristine  exoeUenoe 
and  nobility. 

In  the  oontempUtkniy  then,  of  man 
wnder  this  aspect  we  see  two  things. 
We  see  the  various  parts  of  that  which 
IB,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  a  beau^- 
tihil,  harmonious,  and  consistent 
-^holOi  But  this  not  being  the  state 
ia  which  nun  is  submitted  to  our  ohm 
aervation,  what  we^have  much  more 
oecanon  of  4edng,  is  the  manner  in 
whidi,  by  the  remains  of  that  subww 
dination,  die  lower  and  the  higher 
principles  of  his  being,  there  is  vet 
noaintained  in  him,  throughout  his 
Tarious  conditions  of  existence,  ceiw 
tain  approximations  to  a  mond  na- 
4iire,  and  results  of  it  manifested  in 
lua  life;  without  which,  all  society 
anust  cease  and  disappear.  Inthecha- 
ncters  of  diflRsrent  men,  and  of  differ^ 
ent  nations,  one  of  the  nobler  prind* 
pies  or  another  becomes  predominant^ 
and  this  is  found  to  preserve  to  the 
whole  man,  and  to  die  whole  nation^ 
no  much  of  that  original  subordina-i 
tion  in  which  our  moral  perfectum 
consists,  as  to  give  them  a  moral  cha-t 
ncter. 

This  is  true  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  when  we  look  over  human  life  to 
estimate  its  moral  character,  we  find 
a  great  part  of  that  which  we  are  will* 
ing  to  account  moral,  to  have  arisen  in 
this  manner.  Were  we  to  examine 
human  nature,  and  human  virtue,  by 
the  strictest  measures,  we  should  have 
to  note  only,  for  the  most  part,  how 
much  is  found  wanting.  Craated  to  a 
ttioral  destination,  and  only  fulfilling 
it  when  the  whole  government  of  our 
lives,  hekrts,  and  thoughts,  is  in 
strictest  conformity  to  the  laws  of  that 
dntftiation,  how  many  are  there  who 
are  not  taxed  with  lamentable  defi« 
oienoes  1  We  ate  made,  then,  to  be 
moral  beings.  In  the  highest  sense  of 
the  tem ;-— beings  entray  snl ' 


to  and  yfjifli  bf 4ii»onit  Ia#i«« 
yet mdi  we  aie  neli,.biit  We  ftlkn 
mmthepnrpoaeaQfottrbeing.  Wbal 
then  is  onr  morality  ?  and  in  what 
manner  aie  we  saved  from  what  nigjhl 
seem  the  nataral  and  neeessarr  oo»» 
seqfoenoe  ef  onr  lapse  from  such  aUo* 
gianee?  Let  us  examine  Uiis,  and  we 
ahall  find  ever  more  and  more  cauio 
to  be  thankful,  mid  to  revere  that 
goodness  which  has  provided,  that,  im 
the  midst  e£  our  lapse  from  its  hig^ 
est  laws,  we  should  still  be  aceonina» 
nied  by  a  protecting  power,  which  nas 
provided  for  us  mangr  means  of  tha 
same  good,  so  that,  even  when  we  ham 
deserted  «id  abandoned  the  hig^besl 
and  fittest  means,  we  are  not  owselTai 
in  the  same  degree  deserted  and  abtHH 
doned,  but  find  within  us  other  info* 
rior  principles  yet  remaining,  which 
dOj  in  an  inferior  manner,  cany  ivi 
to  the  same  good, — less  seeurdy  iiM 
deed,  less  dearly^  but  still  in  such  a 
manner  as  maintsins  to  ns  a  moirililf 
we  do  not  wetk,  and  a  welfare  we  da 
not  deserve. 

Thus  let  it  be  eoneeived,  for  a  mtk* 
ment,  what  is  the  efficacy,  towards  tha 
morality  of  the  World,  of  that  oowerM 
feeling  whidi  is  in  almost  aU  hent^ 
subduing  our  selfish  nature,  and  bow- 
ing our  spirits  to  the  service  of  others' 
wdfare^  the  feeUnc  of  love !  Ima^jno^ 
if  it  be  possibly  what  haman  aociecy^ 
and  human  being,  owe  to  that  lorn 
with  wldch  nature  haa  filled  the  beailB 
of  mothers.  Indeed,  we  may  think  oC 
love  as  a  powerful  spirit  that  oUan 
commands  from  men  that  whidi  theit 
oonsdenoes  would  exaot  ftom  then. 
How  much  of  human  duty  is  indndai 
in  love  to  one  another  !-»H>ur  duty  la 
them  has  been  so  expressed  by  the 
highest  authority.  If  we  were  to  de« 
seribe  the  duty  of  a  mother  to  her 
child,  and  the  dictates  of  a  mothcrk 
love  to  her  child,  we  should  seem  ta 
deaerihe  one  and  die  same  thing.  Even 
the  dormant  spark  of  moral  £dsng  is 
awakened  by  such  affiBction>«-r-ps!rent8 
feeling  for  the  moral  souls  (Hf  thdt 
children  what  th^have  ceased  to  fitCi 
fiir  their  own,  and  abandoned  woautt 
having  been  struck  with  horrorat  see* 
ing  in  their  children  the  hideous  re» 
fli^onof  diemselveB--«t  hewing  front 
dieir  young  lips  theur  own  hideotta 
language*  Coneeive  what  is.the  natwa 
of  the  activity  of  km-^of  its  cSaam 
ssrvieas.  It  ministers  to  aafeing;  it 
wutes  its  awn  strength  to  cheriab  a 


feeble  life;  imdcr'ito  inlliieooey  Um  »oi«1  ooiiirol  VMS  dofcifl^  oirer  eM 

joung  will  forsake  the  pleftsares  of  another !  and  while  the  jutt  eciise  af 

jToaUi,  toderoletheiDaelfeatoiiiiweft-  right  is  unable  to  govern  their  own 

ried  and  anxioaa  caret,  and  to  rcfiay  aetiona,  it  will  govern  at  least  their 

tlM  fihal  debt  The  hoary  head  ttoops,  judgment  of  others.  He  whose  atrong« 

and  the  tendemeas  of  pity,  invading  est  principle  of  action  ishiaaenaibility 

the  y<mng  and  boiling  heart,  tames  to  public  opinion,  is  often  by  thia  as 

its  pride  and  joy,  and  subdues  it  to  the  efiectually  held  in  check  as  by  the  se- 

humblest  service.    The  passions  are  eret  admonitions  of  his  inward  guide, 

suspended  in  their  mid  reign,  and  a  He  dreads  the  moral  censure  of  roan- 

new  and  ud  pleasure  enters  the  bo«  kind,  although  his  own  breast  ahould 

aom,  which  is  alive  only  to  the  desire  be  silent.    He  stands  in  awe  of  their 

ef  yielding  up,  from  its  waste  and  bu«>  consciences,  though  not  of  his  own. 

perfluous  strength,  to  that  trembling,  €ro  much  lower.  See  how  the  inferior 

aged  ft«nie,  fhwi  which  the  lingering  interests  which  the  human  beii^  pur« 

strength  of  nature  is  so  fast  departing,  sues,  will  put  a  restraint  on  tne  ex« 

"Whatelse  would  severe  conscience  en-  cesses  of  many  of  his  passions.    See^ 

Join  than  this,  which  gentle  love  woos  for  example,  how  even  avarice  inU 

from  the  heart  ?  Nay,  love  steals  ftom  render  some  service  to  virtue,  taming 

Uie  heart,  by  pleasure  and  sorrow,  the  lust  of  pleasure,  and  teaching  too 

what  it  reAises  to  that  higher  injuno*  lessons  of  prudence.    Thus  the  pa»» 

tion.  Conceive  how  this  service  of  one  siona  are  set  one  againat  another,  and 

to  another  is  authorised  by  moral  rea«  all  are  restrained  by  the  mutoal  con* 

aoB,  and  conformable  to  it ;  and  yet^  fliet 

with  how  little  consideration  of  any  Fully  to  understand  the  proviaioB 
■Mral  necessity,  or  imperative  injuno-  vrfaich  is  made  for  a  moral  order  to 
tion,  it  is  continually  executed,  and  society,  and  a  moral  character  to  hu- 
ll wifi  appear  how  much  this  principle  man  life,  ihdependent  of  that  regard 
ia  a  substitute  for  morality  among  those  to  moral  law,  whidi  alone  ia  indeed 
whose  understanding  of  the  dictates  of  morality,  we  ought  to  consider  two 
conscience  is  faint  and  dark.  subjects,  both  of  them  of  great  into* 
In  the  same  way  might  we  consider  rest,  and  of  very  various  and  compfi^ 
other  prindi^es.  It  might  be  shown  cated  speculation.  One  is  the  equi« 
how  much  of  moral  eh«racter  there  is  poise  ox  the  Passions,  if  it  may  be  ao 
in  the  patriotism  of  many  nations ;  yet  oalled-^their  direct  mutual  coontene* 
thai  patriotism  is  no  oonsideration  of  lion ;  the  other  is  the  structure  of 
obedienee  to  a  moral  law.  It  flows  not  human  affitirs.  It  is  incredible  how 
flom  eonsdenee ;  it  ia  reverence  for  the  diversified,  uud  almoat  innumeraUe, 
memory  and  the  graves  of  the  dead ;  ara  the  methods  provided  in  the  ordi- 
it  ia  love  to  household  hearths ;  it  nary  and  natural  course  of  human  af- 
if  the  cleaving  of  human  hearts  to  lain,  for  restraining  men's  excessive 
iheir  coming  posterity ;  it  is  passion  inclinations,  and  forcing  them  to  a 
breathed  with  the  br^th  of  life ;  it  is  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  pride  ef  independence,  or  of  a  lof-  morality,  when  they  are  not  called  to 
ty  inherited  name.  Yet  how  much  of  it  by  their  own  better  feelings.  As  a 
TOtue  dees  it  include — ^what  fidelity*^  great  and  oomprdiensive  exainiilc  of 
whatadf-devotion!  How  much  of  the  this,  may  be  mentioned,  thee&ctof 
evil  nature  of  man  does  it  hold  in  that  necessity  which  lies  univenally, 


much  of  good  does  it  it  may  beeaid,  on  the  human  race,  to 

foster  and  protect  1  poduce  their  subsistence  by  their  U* 

We  have  now  taken  the  nobler  qua«  hour.     To  how  many  does  that  ne« 

lilies  of  human  nature ;  but  look  to  cessity  hold  the  place  of  virtue  I  How 

tiidse  thai  are  less  generous.      See  many  passions  are  calmed  bv  it!  What 

how  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  othera  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind  are 

will  bind  a  man  to  their  just  service^  induced  by  continued  and  regulated 

and  in  many  respects  to  a  moral  life;  toil !  How  little  is  now  left  tohia  own 

because  suoi  is  the  structure  of  hu«  self-destroying  will !  Whatonlm  houra 

man  affltirs,  that,   in   the  ordinary  and  peaceful  thongfata  doea  siknt  la« 

course  of  events,  he  only  can  render  hour  bring !     The  sun  rises  bright, 

olfectual  service,  and  hold  efiectualro-  die  air  smdla  sweet,  and  theamail 

)mtation  aaaong  men,  whoae  acts  are  birds  carol  eontentment  to  labour  go* 

mmaL     See  in  this  respecti .  what «  ing £srth  fiom  hiinMtie lodge.  How 
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mndl  Tfrtuey  too^  is  tbere  In  tfa^  fhi<^ 
gal  thrift  that  the  same  necessity  has 
taught  to  manj  humble  households ! 

We  are  not  to  think,  however,  that 
4he  proyision  thus  made  for  moral  re- 
sults, independently  of  a  direct  cause, 
is  to  be  considered  as  if  the  princi- 

Sles  DOW  spoken  of  were  altogether  in* 
ependeut  of  moralitj.  The  moral 
sense,  when  it  is  pure  and  strong, 
will  blend  itself  with  such  affections 
ma  baye  now  been  spoken  of,  mixing 
itself  in  all  human  life.  Even  in 
those  minds  in  which  it  is  not  percep* 
tibly  strong,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  oi^n  acts,  when  they  scarcely  per- 
«eiye  it  themselves,  when  the  affec- 
tions by  which  they  are  influenced  are 
in  harmony  with  it.  But  where  it  is 
not  a  goyeroing  principle— where  it  is 
wsntuig  almost,  or  altogether,  these 
Affections  and  these  necessities  will 
rise  up  in  its  place,  keeping  man  with- 
in bounds — making  him  better  than 
be  knows,  or  wills  to  be — showing  by 
>vhat  hand  we  have  been  framed. 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Aird.  In  hit 
first  chapter,  on  Worldly  Mindedness, 
lie  has  been  speaking  of  the  blindness 
of  the  Worldling  to  the  great  and  aw- 
ftil  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his 
Maker — and  thus  beautifully  expresses 
Itimself:— 

-  ^  Hie  daims  of  Ood  are  before  us  ever 
tiie  same,  and  enibrced  by  a  thousand  sym- 
htH^  of  OUT  mortality.  There  is  an  awM 
memorial  tnm  each  old  cathedral,  and  a 
-iuMt  of  warnings  to  Uvitig  men.  In  the 
first  occasion  of  its  structure  are  implied 
the  solemn  thoughts,  not  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  saintly  commonity,  who,  under  the 

Sowers  of  the  world  to  come,  thought  aH 
ttle, — the  most  venerable  tem^e  and  un- 
ceasing prayers, — ^for  the  soul's  worth.  De* 
eay  and  an  old  date  of  years,  mark  its  pre* 
sent  odstenoe  as  the  monument  of  *many 
Innied  generations,  and  cry  with  more  than 
ii  load  voice,  that  its  piout  founders  are 
long  since  gone  each  to  his  place,  and  have 
w^ell  found  out  the  tmth  of  the  inscriptions 
lettered,  from  the  earnestness  of  solemn 
minds,  on  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary, 

•  Tha  mraUi  tbat  leach  due  to  ttve  and  die.* 

fiow  long,  in  despite  of  all  these,  shall  be 
^e  dosesystem  of  the  worldly  heart  ?  Alas ! 
tbr  familiarity  makes  a  second  and  double 
fifan  on  the  worldly  eye.  There  is  an  in- 
veteracy that  walks  on,  and  heeds  not,  in 
the  fkce  of  all,  and  defies  impression; 
which  could  emsh  a  human  skull  in  a 
Ynoon-lit  chureh-yaxd,  without  thinkiiig  of 
fttlurity ;  and  pass  by  a  diousand  timss^ 
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0«^ 

without  once  nunkfaig,  the  untimely  sImw 
dow  of  a  little  grave ;  ever  streng^ned^ 
ever  incteasiog,  it  shall  be  for  ever,  unless 
broken  in  upon  by  that  Sphit  whose  thrill 
is  more  than  the  last  trumpet  that  shall 
strike  through  the  benumbed  marbles  of 
the  dead ; — unless  dealt  with  by  His  steady 
power."  ; 

r 

Then  follows  a  bold  picture  of  the 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  the^ 
Worldling.    We  give  the  conclusion; 

^  How  undignified  the  old  age  of  sudLs 
sum!  The  old  hills  are  renewed  with  ver« 
dure.  Evea  the  lava-eonrses  are  hid  fas 
time  beneath  vhieyards.  The  dismantled 
tower  of  ages  gains  in  veneration  what 
it  loses  by  literal  decay.  The  pious  old 
man  bears  on  the  ventfable  tabkt  of  his 
forehead  shadowed  glimpses  of  the  coming 
heaven.  The  old  worldlmg^-alas !  'tis  he  t 
of  him  is  the  contrast  There  is  no  redeem^' 
hie  symbol  or  dreumstance' in  his  old  age* 
The  eye  of  cunmng  still  at  its  post,  ahnosi 
ontlivjng  decay :  The  old  hand  almost  eon^ 
quering  by  its  nnabated  eagerness  the  pab 
sy  of  yeaiB-^trembling  in  both ;  atlU  do* 
sing  over  gain ;  mocking,  in  the  atifiheas  e€ 
its  muscles,  the  being's  protncted  ddight 
to  count  over  so  mudi  numey  his  own,  oc 
sorrow  to  give  so  much  away. 

**  If  we  follow  him  siill»tfaere  is  some* 
thing  more  imposing  in  that  dead  face  of 
his,  than  if  it  bore  the  tread  of  majestic 
armies  going  out  to  conquer  for  him  a  king* 
dom  and  w^th  beyond  that  of  the  funed 
Lydian  king.  It  bdoags  to  -Eternity,  and 
worlds  eoold  not  repurmase  it  to  live.  His 
worldly  hand  hath  gained  an  involuntary 
majesty  t  it  bdongs  to  die  resuireetiaBt 
day  t  it  hath  taken  the  earnest  of  futatity^ 
and  closed  solemnly  over  it. 

^'  Weiiave  passed  an  intermediate  stsge, 
the  approach  and  advent  of  death ;  the 
day  of  GKm1*s  Spirit,  mighty  in  extremity^ 
tearing  up  old  habitt  of  the  mind  ^— or  as 
a  probable  issue  of  a  worldly  life,  and  wor* 
thy  of  its  tenor,  the  doomed  being  waiting 
the  event  with  apathy ;  or  eager  to  have  hS 
affiurs  of  life  wound  up ;  or  gladly  consd- 
ous  of  no  gross  immoralities ;  or  touched 
with  just  so  much  conviction  of  his  bypast 
folly,  that  he  will  make  a  virtue  of  neces» 
slty,  and  bequeath  moneyto  found  a  church 
or  hospital  (and  the  solemn  mockery  of  this 
state  of  mind  shall  be  a  charitable  fame 
and  a  marble  cherub  to  weep  upon  his  mOfi 
nument).  Or  still  an  undying  love  of  Mam* 
mon  may  be  with  his  heart  till  the  last,  a 
retching  of  the  soul  toward  the  ebbing 
woild,  not  unfidy  represented  by  the  fear^ 
ful  symbol  of  the  natursl  hand  dutdiing 
for  life." 

From  Chapter  II.  Indecision,  wt 
eoold  i|aote  maDy  fine  patnges,  but 


we  mtft  contcrilt  omMm  with  oIm^ 
wfaidi  fihows  how  the  most  eoiniiKm 
topic  con  be  adorned  by  geniiu : — 

^  But  €ertaint7  in  this  thoe  It  not;  and 
•fcn  the  prababilttjr  on  which  a  thousand 
hoild,  is  a  giatoitoas  assumption.  For,  aa 
n  man  on  a  bridge  waiting  for  his  friend 
^ncks  a  handful  of  weeds  and  flowers,  and, 
in  the  caprice  of  impatienos,  diops  another 
and  another  into  the  flood  beneath,  with, 
mit  diseriminattOD,  'and  without  respect  to 
Ae  beautiful  above  the  mean,  to  the  bud- 
^g  sprig  mote  thaa  the  daeayad  stalk, 
intent  onfy  lo  naadk  how  they  are  home 
away  by  the  cnmBt ;  ao  is  the  dispensa- 
tlaaofdealhoTerthediildnnof  men.  The 
istfanwiB  and  the  down;  the  laga  and  the 
liiat;  Mben  in  God  and  light  dancing 
vamen;  the  babe  in  its  first  cradled  beau* 
(y ;  die  strong  bearded  man ;  the  patriarch 
whose  locks  are  ripe  and  Ibll  of  awe  t  tha 
beantifiil,  the  brBve,  die  noble;  ereiy  age 
and  every  degree,  fall,  in  the  same  moment 
of  time,  before  thaf  mighty  lereUer.  Tha 
lova  of  mother  and  of  sisters,  a  beautiAil 
wieath  of  alleedon  and  atnog  1  yrt  eannot 
It  npbiiid  Ua  riieer  cold  acjme ;  and  tha 
vianly  youth  comes  no  more  fivth  among 
the  people  at  his  fiidier*a  right  hand.  Then 
ia  not  metdy  an  apaUiy  but  a  selfish  hops 
in  us  that  csn  distincdy  piopoee  reasons 
why  we  'should  live  many  years  beyond  the 
age  of  our  neighbour  that  was  buried  yet* 
aoday ;  but  imo  would  dare,  on  this,  ta 
found  a  cause  to  delay  his  spiritual  piepa* 
iation,  were  it  even  the  act  of  a  day,  and 
hot  the  great  work  of  this  probaiianary  liib 
«  on  this,  a  picsumplion  waned  upon  by 
•  thovsanddaUyandfiitaiacddettts?  Who 
srfll  not  rathec,  in  the  foci  of  the  above 
mth,  bestir  himaelf  for  his  own  safety  and 
die  consohuion  of  his  Mends  P" 

• 

But  we  must  quote  another  fine 
paange:— 

^*  The  apprehended  terrors  of  deadi  ait 
less,  that  the  loftiest  intdlect  must  sub* 
mit ;  and  because  we  have  a  brother  or 
aister  before  us  in  the  unseen  m3rstic  world* 
And  who  does  not  feel  the  brooding  sense 
of  the  dread  judgment-day  mitigated  in 
the  reflection,  that  around  us  shalu  be  all 
the  millions  of  our  species  ?  So  much  of 
diis  feeling  is  allowed  for  consolation ;  but 
wealmess  and  sin  are  his  who  can  derive 
^m  it  a  hope  of  safety,  or  any  opiate  tO 
IuH  him  in  yielding,  widi  less  reserve,  to 
the  current  of  a  common  defection.  In  the 
aame  class — must  we  name  it  of  weakness  f 
«— are  a  thousand  fanciful  feelings,  that 
sometimes  have  more  influence  over  the 
whole  man,  than  the  broadest  and  most 
palpable  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  $ 
-^to  die  in  win^  rather  than  summer/— 
"Ut  breathe  onrsdves  away  behind  the  mid- 
ftlght  curtafai.  and  ftinoaal  lamp,  sathtt 
than  be  dissmbodiad  hi  the  unnatiural  ghurt 


a#d«y;-i-whoi 
Besses  aa  dieseP  Perhaps  it  is  a  part  «C 
our  min,  not  only  that  oar  beat  ledingi 
have  been  broken  down  bv  sin,  but  diai 
many  have  been  lost  which  might  have 
bouiM  us  to  God  through  the  «m»^<«w»  of 
external  nature ;  that  ao  many  are  dim  m 
the  mystic  leaves  of  the  soul,  and  ao  ma* 
sient  in  glimpses,  that  we  cannot  aay  hat 
BQch  they  are  of  goad." 

Passing  oyer  the  next  two  chapters, 
Pride  of  Intellect  and  Antipathy^  bodi 
full  of  important  truths,  vigmnuiy 
stated,  we  come  to  that  entitM  Chris* 
tian  F^nciplea-^and  from  it  we  diaO 
quote  one  longand noble  paaaage^  which 
will  speak  better  than  any  paneigyrie 
of  ours,  of  Mr  Aird's  extnordinsvy 
powera  of  thought,  feeling,  nd  ck« 
pression:— 

^^  Thou  Mysterious  Inhabitant  on  oar 
earth  I  Incalculable  Spirit,  imbowed  aoi 
enshrined  in  the  foim  of  onr  morCalHy  t 
Jesus  of  Nassveth !  who  ahaH  dadne  the 
simple  but  sublime  jtlory  of  thy  lifol  Tha 
perfect  adaptation  of  thy  spirit  to  the  infill 
mities  of  our  nature,  yet  above  their  con- 
tnl  to  sin  I  With  the  countenance  of  a  fit- 
tie  child,  what  was  in  thy  heart !  The 
wisdom  of  age  was  thy  praise  of  you^ 
Modest  in  thy  earnest  devotions,  draig 
good  unto  men,  doing  the  will  of  d^  Hea* 
venly  Fadier !  Why  did  ddna  eye  figfawi 
agafaist  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  P  Why 
didst  thou  not  condemn  the  poor  wwsatt 
taken  in  adultery  P  Why  did  die  weening 
Magdaleoa  wash  thy  fost  with  her  mnka« 
tial  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  utt  Im^ 
habs  of  her  head  P  The  wsndf  ring  laMfic 
with  his  new  and  alsady  aya,  and  eoancmi* 
cal  motiona  of  leaaoo,  was  left,  in  thyask 
desty,  to  die  tears  of  a  happy  and  giaiifdl 
aurprisaL  When  didst  thou  disregard  tie 
cry  or  not  antLdpale  the  wish  of  exposed 
and  upturned  bliodacas  P  That  tfaon  difol 
weep  for  thy  friend  Lasaraa,  and  bring  Ini 
back  from  dissolution  and  the  investftaia 
ofdie  grave;  diat  thou  didst  4ha  same  for 
the  strsnaer ;  and  heal  every  i 
veterate  mseaae,  in  a  thonsiand 
are  they  not  written  in  tiia  nmoaleinaiioaa 
but  impressive  Mxxds  of  thy  Ufo?  Wha 
hath  not  seen  thy  coantcoance  in  the  sera* 
anitten  kar-house,  mote  benkmantly  ra^ 
diant  beneath  the  dark  wii^  of  Asrad  tha 
a^gel  of  death ;  beneath  thee,  the  oowd  of 
pale  and  restlns  human  foces,  a  map'  of 
uncertain  light  and  a  thousand  changmg 
expressions,  but  gathered  into  die  stsid 
and  thankfol  brightness  of  healdi  and  xea* 
son? 

*^  The  praise  of  oonqueroia  is  distem* 
pered  flush  of  blood,  through  the  psle  tears 
of  bereavemeat ;  bat  thine,  h<dv  Jesns  of 
Nasatath !  were  triumphs  Mi  earthy  celebta^ 
tsd  by  other  tearsj  ■Jths  tears  of  joy. 

<«  Who  sees  1^  die  gh»ry  of  diis  cfaa* 


,  not  Irieftio  haimtf  kmm  use  the 
belt  nobility  of  our  oluwi,  mki  not  to 
be  tnHj  amoblodf-^ii  nifen,  !■  worthy 
•f  condanmodoii,— Ji  oolidMiiiied  already. 

M  But  this  b  not  all  f—aad  the  depth  of 
his  love,  who  of  the  Trinihr  thni  conde- 
•cended,— 4ndtdl  that  iie  enduied  for  man, 
—and  his  pie«ntnMrafiil  high-prieothood 
in  iI«aTeny.-a&d  fan  ImpoeiDg  character  yet 
to  be  lerealed  of  lereie  judgOMnt,— become 
ftrtbcr  gmtitiide  in  man,  and  awe,  and  the 
neoenity  of  obligation,  enflirdng  the  imi- 
tation of  these  attiibutee  npon  every  oouh- 
Tietion. 

^  The  bmdea  of  man's  wotld  !  who 
ahaH  dedaie  it  ?  The  *  hour  and  power 
cf  darkness,'  and  oar  representative  sacri« 
iioe  I  A  cry  sach  aa  never  wind  brought 
ftom  the  fi^ee  peopled  finest,  when  night 
Imth  locked  up  the  black  wildeiness,.-pbew 
yond  all  din  of  battle, — more  than  t]:beecho 
«f  ftlUng  thiones,— -might  have  beoi  the 
«ry  of  human  nature,  in  that  bewildered 
bonr  for  the  ftst-dnxing  oath  of  Ctod,.^ 
*  Watchman,  what  of  the  n%ht  ?'  O 
iratdttnan,  wliat  of  our  night  ?  S&U  he  en. 
4an  it  aU ?  Shall  man  be  saved?~.Yet 
how  few  wotted  of  the  strange  edipse  that 
fen  upon  the  Sun  of  Righteousness !  In 
the  silent  magnanimity  of  his  unhiied  will, 
he  tasked  not  one  laborious  hour  of  man 
in  the  acty-i-no,  not  his  appeals  of  wonder ; 
yet  heendured  it  all ;  and  the  burden  roll* 
-od  away  ftom  over  man,  far  beyond  Smai, 
tpithering  ftom  off  its  thunder- hill  of  fear, 
•nd  away  from  the  angry  Heavens,  the 
acrolla  of  wrath  against  our  world ;  and 
went  down  with  Siem  Ibr  ever,  beyond 
Hdl  and  etenii^. 

^^  The  poet  with  his  vague  piaiscs  may 
torn  to  thesettii^  sun ;  but  for  whose  sake 
as  this  beauteous  world  kept  up,  and  the 
nan  shining  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  ? 
For  thine,  for  thine,  Jesus  of  Naiareth  I 
£vecy  sweet  tone  in  nature  comes  forth 
fiom  thy  responsibility.  Every  little  sins. 
tng  bird  has  in  Thee  mote  than  a  double 
cteator.  Thou  art  Alpha  and  Omega  in  , 
the  strsngdy-wrought  song  of  Time  and 
Haapheics.  £verythhig  of  affection  which 
our  earth,  is  held  &st  to  us  in  the 
interference  of  thine,  under  which  our 
aools  are  finally  redeemed. 

^  And  love  may  be  more  closely  bound  . 
1^  fear,  for  when  mighty  events  have 
come  round,  and  feaifiil  changes  have  fallen 
•n  us,  and  on  all  men ;  when  walled  cities 
have  tumbled  down ;  when  the  crovms  of 
fimpeiors  lie  on  the  streets,  and  not  one 
poor  idiot  of  mankind  left  behind  to  play 
isith  the  baubles ;  the  worlds  of  men  snaU 
aee  and  quail  before  this  Jesus  of  Naza- 
nthy— Him  awfully  reverend,  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  the  Judge  of  All,  with  his  scar- 
nd  hud.  And  Mb  slightest  ireful  words 
wpon  that  day,  shall  be  rivers  of  fire  hum* 
ing  4wa J  the  siniien  onwaid%  tad  ooc* 


vaidsi  hot,.  O  thit  d^  of  meiey  I  tmr 
nnfeond  the  fer  above  of  eternity  I 

^'  There  is  in  this  life  no  consistent  al« 
tetnatiTe  between  a  distinct  denial  of  the 
divine  and  mediatorial  attributes  of  thia 
Being  of  Mercy,  and  the  piofonndest  i^ 
qiect  fer  his  cause  and  oommandmenta; 
and  that  fblly  of  man  ianot  easily  swnmcd, 
whidi,  profeMing  to  bdUeve  the  one,  is  yet 
heedless  of  the  otherf..as  if  xnattentaon 
were  the  prerogative  or  blessing  of  our  Ufi^ 
and  not  hearts  fuU  of  wotshm  and  manly 
bearing  for  oar  inunemorial  &ing,  whoM 
away  is  yet  no  mese,  dusty,  aotiquatad  pse^ 
acription,  hot  a  daily  ministration  to  our 
hearts  v— aa  if  the  stnmge  tragedy  of  hia 
death  weie  but  a  picUne  of  exaggBrated 
wards,  and  not  a  real  event  that  happened 
under  the  same  sun  and  the  same  moon 
that  yet  shine  by  day,  to  earth,  and  bf 
nighty— 4nid  in  the  lifetime  of  men  in  aU 
lespecta  of  the  same  nature  aa  we  ourselTesk 

^  Who  copies  feom  this  livmg  pcsfec* 
tion,  and  has  the  principle  of  love  moas 
finnly  attached  by  thia  awe  of  attsibutsf 
hi  the  same  being  yet  to  be  revealedy  and 
by  the  uncertainty  of  hia  life,  whose  poov 
aiUe  extinction  in  a  moment,  may  place 
him  for  ever  under  the  inflexible  poweif 
of  the  world  to  oome>    cannot  fell  in  the 
duties  of  any  relationsh^i.    By  little  and 
little,  faith  produces  an  wtenae  expectsn* 
cy ;  and  in  this  there  is  ashaipness  afanoot 
to  instinct,  that  cannot  overlook  the  slight- ' 
est  duty  as  a  cause  or  qrmptom  of  the 
oomiog  change.  Andasthetamsitionfeom 
ihe  dark  diambsr  of  a  long  and  painM 
malady  to  vernal  air,  when  the  soft  gold 
of  day  feUs  sweetlv  on  the  eyelida,  and 
the  gentle  wmd  laisea  and  animatwi  the 
sadly-SBMoth'd  and   unhistinctive  lodu^ 
making  a  man  humbly  glad,  and  attentive 
to  every  thing^-even  the  little  fly  on  the 
sunny  wall,  and  Uie  sliahtcst  murmur  of 
creeping  waters ;  so  is  &e  sense  of  hajmy 
change  fimm  the  uncertain  and  painnil 
dreams  of  sinful  life,  to  the  openmg  day- 
light of  Heaven,  that  renders  us,  as  before, 
aUve  to  the  kast  duty,  and  fills  with  the 
same  humility,  as  the  expectancy  of  hope. 
«'  And  thus  the  beautiM  graces  by  every 
combination  are  linked  togedier:  descend- 
ing  firom  above  in  a  oomdy  diain,  theyt 
take  man  by  the  hand,  and  baring  untied 
the  dismal  bonds  wherewith  he  was  lef 
bound  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  God's  smo- 
king indignation,  draw  him  in  their  own  11- 
Tinff  assured  chdn,  towsrd  and  up  to  the 
golden  throne  of  Heaven.  There  is  thefulness 
of  love,  to  which  every  other  grace  hath  be- 
come an  element  of  beauty :  here  a  faint 
and  imperfect  manifestation,  there  a  IWS 
developement  under  all  the  colours  of  Hea- 
ven.   As  from  the  blue-bsrr'd  and  cloudy 
skies  of  mom,  may  fly  forth  the  median 
widi  wide  wings  of  sunshine  and  brecxy 
fhadovti  atfeoffl  themotionlesi  aodietited 
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€itayu3iB  benflaili  'tht  mfm,-  ifviiigs  the 
painted  butterfly,  penonified  dMoent  of 
'the  Miinmer*8  b^ty,  cfttehing  the  coloars 
of  the  sun,  imd  wavering  away  in  the  blue 
liquid  noon ;  so  from  its  birth  on  £iarth  is 
•the  perfection  of  love  in  Heaven. 

^*'  Not  uncertain,  however,  is  this  noUe 
principle  even  on  earth ;  bat  'Superior  its 
manifestations  in  every  department  of  oc- 
cupation. It  cannot  from  any  reason  be 
jvgued,  that  the  Christian  must  be  defi> 
dent  in  the  necessary  business  of  every- 
day life,  more  than  his  neight>our.  Far 
ftom  bdng  undiiigent  as  at  a  post  which 
he  miy  dnpise,  tad  a  duty  which  may  be 
dispensed  with;— like  the  little  hireling 
maid,  who  redoubles  her  exertions  near  the 
dose  of  her  tenn,  that  her  services  may  be 
approved,  and  her  wages  paid  withmit 
grudge,  and  the  glad  liberty  be  hers  again 
to  revisit  her  delightful  home,  so  does  the 
Christian  the  work  of  this  life,  more  assi- 
duously and  with  greater  care,  the  higher 
^is  final  hope.  And  all  the  innocent  en- 
joyments of  life  are  his,  with  this  peculiar 
jatisfection,  that  they  interfere  not  with 
atemer  duty.  To  a  man  without  the  first 
principle  of  religion,  there  lacks,  however 
prudent  the  constitution  of  his  habits  and 
economy  of  life,  the  sense  of  this  world  in 
proper  subordination  to  religion,  which 
gives  sest  to  everything :  a  vagueness  of 
^enjoyment  is  implied  in  the  very  poesibi- 
Jity  of  his  renovation,  the  dim  conscious- 
Jiess  of  something  postponed,  not  the  leas 
depressive  because  indistinct;  unlike  the 
pure  satisfection  of  him  in  any  amusement, 
who  has  provided  for  the  one  thing  need- 
ful;  as  tiie  diligent  schoolboy  enters  upon 
his  evening  play  with  unqualified  alacrity, 
his  task  against  the  morrow  prepared. 

'^  Afflictions  to  the  good  roan,  ate  means 
^at  unbind  him  gradually  from  this  life, 
nnd  draw  his  heart  toward  another.  To 
the  bad  man  are  they  provocative  of  pee- 
.Tishness,  or  hardness  of  heart,  and  dislike 
of  the  chastener.  To  the  one  overflowing, 
.they  have  yet  a  peculiarity  of  blessing,  like 
ihe  inundations  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilize 
what  they  overflow;  to  the  other,  they  bear 
the  usual  consequences  of  flooding  waters, 
■ '  sand  and  sterility. 

*  "  In  very  deed  we  believe  our  religion 
iruth,  because  it  best  explains  the  myste- 
ries of  our  nature,  the  strange  origin  of  our 
.being,  its  strange  winding  up;  but  were  it 
«ven  false,  who  would  not  yet  wish  its  de- 
lusive hopes  in  the  awful  extremity  of  the 
iast  hour,  when  a  man  turns  to  the.w^ 
Mad  li^  still  because  he  knows  he  must 
die  ?  On  the  last  shoal  of  time,  the  *•  ma- 
jesty of  darkness'  receiving  us,  when  no 
brother  is  there,  when  no  candle  is  there, 
nor  any  reveUtion,  that  the  thought  of  man 
can  produce,  save  hope  or  fear  that  at  best 
•re  but  thin  spectre- ships  on  the  unseen 
ocean  that  fast  washes  off  our  narrow  foot* 
ing,  glimpsing  away,  but  whither !  O,  who 


shall  not  him  limiiUkf  IMigto 
lightens  oo  this  black  anxiety  widi  die 
New  Heavens  of  our  Elder  Brother  I 

^*  Now  our  love  of  God  bean  a  luditr 
ianotioD  in  ultimate  oonsaquencea ; — Aat 
io  those  who  seek  it  not  on  cliia  side  tltt 

ive,  and  are  not  aniinated  by  its  haly 
'^et  is  appointed,  beyond,  a  place  wiifaoal 
hope,  where  tears  are  of  no  avail,  thoogk 
in  number  to  weep  away  die  fiery-treaed 
sun.  We  have  heard  of  the  mad  fadier  wka, 
Jiaving  by  chance  slain  his  son,  never  ceased 
in  his  agony  agaiq  and  again  to  arrange  asA 
act  over  the  circumstancea  of  the  aoadent 
■with  the  same  yell  at  its  fatal  tcrminaciQo. 
We  have  seen  the  ruined  gamester  tumiB^at 
once.— back  upon  his  stqps — and  with  evoy 
garment  tightened,  and  glaring  eydbs]l% 
burst  upon  the  scene  of  ruin  and  confede- 
.racy  against  him— >seise  the  dice,  to  tiy 
anew,  as  if  yet  uncertain  of  the  iwne,  iIk 
throw  that  ruined  him ;  loud  and  den^ 
Tate  at  first,  but  shrinking  away  in  patte* 
.tic  silence.  But  acoording  to  the  nicli 
tion  of  Scripture,  all  such  are  iKMhing  is 
.the  remorse  of  sinners  who  know  ihai^ 
selves  for  ever  excluded  fiora  i{eavai«— 
the  gnawing  thought  that  it  might  Wte 
been  otherwise ;  whose  agony  ever  aneata 
them  to  calculate  the  contingencies  of  the 
past,  but  drives  them  from  the  aatisfiactioB 
of  a  finished  process ;  who  multiply  their 
eternity  of  pain  by  exhaustiag,  every  in* 
tense  moment,  the  suffering  of  ages.  Am- 
bition is  there,  and,  in  virtue  ofhia  dispu- 
tatious distinctions,  lashed  with  a  bigger 
and  redder  billow.  And  there  is  Envy, 
less  wasted  beneath  the  umnding  rains  of 
fire  that  come  ever  on,  than  premed  aad 
withered  into  a  farther  immortality  of  her 
hateful  aspect  And  Avarice  cries  thronajk 
Hell  for  ail  his  gold,  to  buv  off  the  shvL 
ing  Worm  that  will  not  die  nor  let  blia 
alone.  And  a  million  figures  of  monl 
agony  are  there  and  physioil  torment,  wo- 
thing  under  the  sense  of  an  endless  task; 
living  pictures  of  fierce  endurance,  set  ia 
frames  of  deeply  compact  and  stem,  er 
faster  and  careering  fires.  What  "r»wf«fc 
the  joy  of  worldly  men  under  such  a  pit^ 
spect  ?  It  is  unnatural  as  ^  wild  .laugher 
in  the  throat  of  death.'  Life  to  them  is  a 
lie;  and  that  page  which  records  their  hap- 
piest annals,  swelled  by  notices  of  maih 
jsnd  marriage,  and  enlivened  by  sons  sad 
daughters  bom,  and  every  ciicumstaoce  of 
prosperity,  should  vet  be  edged  with  a 
margin  of  black,  the  sad  notificattoo  «f 
death.  And  that  man  is  a  madman  a  thoo^ 
sand  times  denounced,  who,  well  assured 
that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  shall  have 
heard,  for  at  least  nine  hundred  years,  ei> 
ther  the  glorious  anthems  which  good  men 
lUQg,  and  seiaphim  that,  in  the  ecstasy  of 
the  song,  raise  high  tbdr  streaming  wii^s, 
when  sweet  evening  shadows  the  fliil  of 
Ood ;  or  the  strange  converse  of  that  Other 
PlacC)  and  soliloquies  that  fearfully  mouth 


file  /ai  off  Bemnmpm^y^t  eri«  not  dow 
^meeasbiglj  for  Uie  baptism  of  the  Spirit — 
be  it  with  flameftof  teveieat  afiUction— that 
^  may  be  purified  for  that  Hiil;  that  at 
death  he  may  not  be  found  anundean  apt* 
vlt,  to  be  taken  down  naked  to  HeU*i  aw. 
fei  hnrer  of  fierce  but  uniegenerating  fire. 

Faults  will  ,be  dietected  in  this  paw- 
itf^e— it  contains  some  tpkndida  vi^id 
mt  will  not  be  concealed;  but  we  do 
ncft  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  a  grand 
and  magnidoent  strain  not  easily  to  be 
■urpessed. 

'^  Faith,"  says  Mr  Aird,  "  is  that 
state  of  heart  which  a  forcible  repre- 
;Bentatlpn  of  all  our  relations  to  God 
hsLtik  induced ;  its  sincerity  testified, 
that  its  main  constituent  feelSn^  k 
Ibye  toward  God,  an  impulse  ready 
iornew  obedience.  Faith  may  be  more 
fleneral,  but  it  works  by  love,"  &c. 
'And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  We 
of  God  and  devotion.  We  do  not 
think  this  the  best  part  of  the  treatise. 
The  doctrine  is  just,  but  it  is  imper* 
fbdly  and  hea'dly  expounded ;  and  the 
cMnstruction  of  the  sentences  here,  as 
occasionally  elsewhere,  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  writer's  meaning  difficult  of 
comprehension.  Indeed,  Mr  Aird 
Huist  either  reject  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  often  composes,  or 
Imj  his  account  witE  being  charged 
"With  the  very  worst  and  nkost  fatal 
lault  that  can  be  alleged  against  any 
writer,  namdy--obscurity.  tibi  in- 
Tersions  and  ellipses  are  often  most 
alnrupt  and  violent,— so  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  render  him  sometimes  ab- 
solutely ungrammaticaL  Many  of  his 
hest  passages  are  deformed  b^  such 
mannerisms, — while  some  indifferent 
ones  are  rendered  unreadaUe  and  re- 
jnilsive.  But  we  shall  quote  no  sudb 
fMBBsages-— it  msy  be  sufficient, we  hop6, 
to  assure  Mr  Aird  of  their  existence. 

The  first  great  dutv  which  evident- 
ly and  demonstratively  arises  from  our 
relation  to  God,  as  the  original  au- 
tlior  and  continual  preserver  of  aU 
!  beings,  is  Obedience.  Thu  duty  ap- 
l^ears  to  be  prior  even  to  that  of  love ; 
cince  ibe  duty  of  love  implies  a  puri- 
fied and  exalted  state  of  affection,  to 
which  we  are  to  attain.  But  obedi- 
'  enoe  lies  at  the  very  beginning  of  duty. 
It  may  be  the  very  first  act  of  our  wul 
turning  itself  towards  God.  Besides, 
every  the  least  willed  fulure  of  obe- 
dience, is  itself  a  positive  and  express 
'  act  of  offi:nce  and  revdt  We  obey, 
or  we  disobey.  And  hence  there  seems 
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Ml  our  own  nature^  Aotjhlnf|  more  ele- 
mentary, essential,  and  indispensable, 
to  every  part  of  religion,  fhan  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  this  duty. 

The  will  of  God  naay  be  said  to  be 
known  to  us  in  two  ways ;  by  his  ex- 

Eress  declaration  or  word,  and  by  his 
iw  written  on  our  hearts,  or  by  con-, 
science.  To  both  of  these,  when  wtf 
conform  ourselves,  we  obey  him. 
Obedience  is  of  two  kinds— in  act  an^ 
in  will.  The  first,  whidi  is  gross  and 
exterior,  is  first  required.  This  is  that 
which  is  most  witmn  our  power.  It 
Is  that,  also,  which  is  at  first  most  es- 
sential, since  the  act  corrupts  the  will; 
and  the  subjection  of  the  act  tends  by 
degrees  to  subject  the  will,  iffih  part 
of 'obedience  is,  in  some  of  ils  greatest 
respects,  supported  and  con^rmed  by 
human  law,  which  extends  only  to  the 
external  conduct  The  rudest  con- 
ceptions of  religion  are  also  chiefiy  di- 
rected upon  obedience  in  act  But  it 
is  necessanr  that  we  should  clearly 
understand  that  the  beginnings  only 
of  obedience  lie  in  the  restraint  and 
nature  of  our  actions ;  that  religious 
obedience  extends  to  the  will,  ana  not 
only  extends  thither,  but  has  there 
its  seat  7o  this  subjection  of  the  will 
all  other  obedience  ultimately  tends  ; 
nor,  except  in  this,  is  there  religion 
at  fldl. 

If  we  inquire,  more  especially,  what 
is  comprehended  under  this  subjec- 
tion, or  obedience  to  the  will,  we  snaA 
understand,  in  some  degree,  how  it  is 
rendered  so  difficult;  tor  it  compre- 
hends the  subjection  of  aU  our  airec- 
tions,  of  all  our  capacities  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  our  being. 

The  mere  nassibns  of  man  oppose 
a  great  obstacle  to  this  duty ;  for  th^ 
are  in  themselves  the  power  of  his 
own  will.  Thcgr  are  strong  princi- 
ples, armed  with  all  the  stveogth^ 
nis  nature,  carrying  him  impetuously 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  gratifica- 
tion. He  obeys  his  nature  when  he 
follows  them.  lAe  follows  the  impul- 
ses which  are  the  inciting  and  in- 
vioorating  prinddies  of  his  whole  mo« 
ral  frame — ^which  are  the  strength 
that  supports  him  in  all  the  exertions 
of  his  hie.  Now,  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples  which  he  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
ject to  rdigion — and  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  lum  to  selinquish  and  to  sa- 
crifice, in  proportion  to  tlie  force  in 
whid^  they  wern  implanted,  and  in 
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yMch  ihtf  hkf^  oanied  him  on  to  rests^  iu  a  great  d^ee,  upon  such  x 

the  fulfilment  of  the  Terjr  purposes  for  fetling.    The  coosdousnesa  of  aupo- 

which  they  were  given.    He  is  requi-  riority  to  temptaUoB»  of  superioritj 

red^  therefore,  to  contend  against  his  to  tho^  who  are  its  tktims,  the  ren 

own  nature — to  suhdue  the  strong  but  self-ai4>robatioB  of  co&sdeBC^  trnai 

ihferior  prindptes  of  it  to  the  hignest.  to  engender  such  a  piider    And  osr 

Even  his  good  affbctions  to  others  very  obedience  to  consdenee,  that  re* 

present  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind,  plating  prindple  of  our  nature,  does. 

For  in  all  these  aflbctions  there  is  mix*  m  a  state  merely  natural  and  mond, 

eil  a  blind  vehemence  of  natural  pas-  tend  to  raise  up  in  us  those  fbelingn, 

tions— which,  when  they  are  severely  which  have  again  to  be  vanqul^ed, 

examined,  or  when  the  occasion  and  and  cast  away,  before  our  hearts  can 

iSbe  events  of  life  try  them,  are  found  be  said  to  be  properly  sulyected  to 

to  include  strong,  almost  invindble  rdigion. 

determinations  of  the  individual  will  Thus  the  whole  of  our  nature  seems 

io  its  own  objects  of  desire — which  to  combine  itself  in  strength,  to  make 

have  to  be  subdued  luid  reduced  in  our  will  intractable  to  this  obedienoe. 

aulgection  to  that  Higher  Will  to  Yet  it  is  demonstrable,  that  witbont 

which  all  things  are  subjected.    And  such  obedienoe,  that  without  the  free^ 

some  of  the  most  difficult  efforts  of  absolute,  and  most  humble  submissioii 

human  submission  have  respect  to  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  we  are 

these  natural  and  good  affections.  essentially  removed  from  the  state  oE 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  rehgious  affection  and  service, 

great  part  even  of  our  moral  disdpline  Upon  these  considerations,  we  may 

in  this  world  tends  to  raise  up  ob-  mark    out    different   gradadona    in 

atacles  in  our  minds  to  this  total  the  submission  of  our  own  to  the 

surrender  and  abandonment  of  our  Divine  will.    In  the  first  place,  we 

own  will  to  that  of  God.    For  in  all  may  distinguish  the  withholding,  Te« 

our  earthly  relations,  it  is  a  duty,  and  straining,  and  suppressing,  in  our* 

the  most  essential  portion  of  our  moral  selves,  those  strong  passions  whidk 

strength,  to  maintain  the  individual-  have  become  manifestly  adverse  to  Ids 


ity  and  self-dependence  of  our  own  plainest  laws ;  in  which  self  is  ^ 

will  against  all  opposing  will  of  others,  expliritly,  and  consdously  opposed  to 

Not  to  bow  down  to  authority ;  not  his  laws — tbecaseinwhi(monrknow« 

to  yield  to  fear  in  its  most  appalling,  ledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  most  dear, 

nor  to  love  in  its  most  gracious  forms ;  and  our  resolution  of  right  accompa* 

to  hold  mere  blind  power  as  nothing,  nied  widi  the  most  direct  self-con- 

against  the  dictates  of  our  own  mind,  demnation,  and  in  which,  neverthe* 

and  to  harden  ourselves  against  the  less,  from  our  corruption,  the  sttbje> 

collective  will  of  mankind,  if  such  tion  of  our  will  to  that  of  God  is  moA 

eould  be  united  against  us,  is  essen-  difficult.    In  the  next  place,  we  may 

ttal  to  our  moral  character,  its  highest  distinguish    that  opposition  of  our 

and  last  excellence.    But  with  God  own  to  the  Divine  will,  whieh  be- 

this  is  whollv  reversed.    This  mind,  gins  fn  affbctions  in  themselves  gva- 

which   we    nave    been   trained    to  dous,  good,    and  holy;   when    the 

strengthen  against  every  other  will,  strength  of  these  fedin^  is  in  oppo- 

must  bow  itself  down  before  his.  This  sition  to  his  will ;  or  when  such  af- 

will,  which  it  was  our  virtue  to  ke^  fections  become  passionate  and  exces* 

unsubmitting,  it  is  now  our  duty  to  give ;  or  when  they  are  thwarted  bir 

surrender  altogether.   The  difficulties  the  appointments  of  the  natinrsl  worid, 

which  arise  in  this  manner  from  the  and  lead  us  to  repine  and  nmnnur 


moral  lessons  we  have  learnt,  to  ob-  under  his  dispensations.    That 

struct  our  minds  in  their  acquiescence  per  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  is 

in  this  duty,  will  appear  still  .mord  called  Resignation,  is  this  obedxoice 

clearly,  if  we  consider  in  what  man-  in  those  drcumstances  in  which  God's 

ner  our  minds  are  afibcted  in  the  regulation  of  the  woirld  brings  sorrow 

course  of  the  opposition,  which  they  and  disappointment  to  those  just  af« 

are  at  all  times  required  to  make  to  fections.    The  submission  of  die  will 

the  allurements  and  temptations  held  in  such  cases  is  most  difficult,  not 

out  to  them,  by  the  weaknesses,  the  merely  from  the  effbrt  of  self-subjeo* 

passions,   and   the  vices  of  others,  tion  which  it  implies,  but  even  before 

rhis  oppoddon  necessarily  nourishes  that,  and  in  tihe  first  instance,  fratti 

in  our  hearts  a  moral  pride ;  and  even  the  difficulty  there  is,  to  most  minds. 
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in  cleanly  ^JKemi^g  this  duty.  To 
understand  tliat  our  passions  are  to 
he  subdued  to  the  divine  laws,  is  ob<- 
yious  to  every  mind.  But  it  would 
appear^  that  to  understand  clearly  in 
what  degree  the  excess  and  vehemence 
^f  our  affections  may  be  in  opposition 
to  his  will^  and  must  be  subaued  un- 
der it,  is  the  part  of  a  mind  which 
has  already  made  much  progress  in 
religious  s^f- submission  or  obedience. 

As  a  last  stage  of  difficulty  in  the 
same  duty,  stands  that  subjection  of 
the  soul  which  is  required  when  the 
mind,  conscious  of  its  own  integrity 
before  men,  must  humble  itself  ana 
acknowledge  its  own  unworthiness 
before  God.  And  this  is,  of  all,  the 
inost  difficult,  not  on  account  of  the 
sacrifice  which  is  required  after  it  is 
tinderstood  to  be  due ;  but  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  self-willed 
and  self-delighting  mind  has  to  con« 
ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  duty. 
Now  this  appears  to  be  the  height  of 
the  religious  obedience  of  the  human 
will  to  God,  when  that  strength,  which 
is  allowed,  cherished,  and  exalted  by 
an  other  intercourse,  and  which  la 
condemned  only  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  spirit  and  its  Maker,  is 
^ven  up  altogether  from  the  softened 
and  humbled  heart,  which  acknow- 
ledges itself  to  be  nothing,  and  God 
to  be  all  in  all. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
seOj  that  as  in  this  submission  of  the 
bumau  to  the  Divine  will,  which  is  the 
essence  of  aU  obedience,  lies  the  most 
difficult  part  of  religion,  so  it  is  that  to 
fvbich  w  greatest  aid  is  prepared  in 
Ihe  patural  constitution  or  the  world. 
Ajid  much,  it  is  possible,  of  what  is 
apt  to  appear  to  us  evil  in  the  natural 
world,  u  to  be  explained,  or  at  least  its 
uses  to  be  discovered,  in  its  efficiency 
to  control  and  humble  our  will,  and  to 
break  asunder  its  strong  attachments. 
Tliat  heavy  necessity  wnich  lies  upon 
iie  whole  numan  race,  to  carry  on  the 
support  of  life  by  unceasing  toil,  and 
which  gives  occasion  for  so  much  of 
Che  most  melancholy  reflections  iq>on 
our  condition,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
great  proviaons  made  in  the  world, 
for  subjugating  and  taming  dow^  the 
bold,  riolent,  disordered,  and  licen- 
tious will  of  man;  and  those  who 
have  examined  more  closely  the  con- 
i^exion  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  continued  ha- 
bits and  course  of  the  life  it  passes 
through,  are  aware  hoir  much  of  the 


ordinary  virtue  of  men,  hdw,  Bivcfa  of 
the  conforming  of  the  will'  of  their 
own  minds  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
universe,  proceeds  directly  from  this 
constant  and  inexorable  necessity. 

In  the  same  light  we  must  resanl 
that  steadfast  and  severe  control  which 
men  exercise  over  one  another ;  a  con- 
trol which  appears  in  t^eir  opinioc^ 
and  manners,  in  their  laws  and  in  their 
civil  governments.  In  all  of  these  ways^ 
is  the  individual  will  subjected  to  strict 
and  often  harsh  control ;  and  all  these 
are  so  far  of  a  preparation  for  that 
higher  and  complete  subjection  which 
religion  demanaa.  They  are,  in  ths 
ordinary  imperfect  atates  of  human 
society,  a  substitute  for  that  subjeo* 
tioo. 

Another  form  of  the  same  eontrol 
which  is  exercised  by  human  beiiMn 
aver  ane  another,  is  that  to  ^iSi 
^vry  one  is  sabjeeted  by  his  birth— 
the  eontr<d  of  parental  authcvity  over 
the  child — a  discipline  of  subjection, 
which  must  in  like  manner  be  ac- 
counted a  preparation  for  that  highest 
submission  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which,  in  our  imperfect  states  of 
society,  is  one  of  its  cnief  substitutes* 
It  has  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  has 
more  aeeessuridiy  a  moral  ohasacter,  and 
a  moral  influenoe,  than  any  other  Innd 
of  human  authority  b^  whidi  the  pride 
and  wildness  of  the  individual  will  is 
controlled.  In  this  it  more  nei^ly  ap- 
proaches to  that  divine  authority  of 
which  it  may  he  conopived  as  a  sfaaaow. 

Now,  it  IB  difficult  to  look  upon  the 
array  of  power  which  is  thus  collected 
against  tne  individud  mind— gainst 
its  lawlessness  of  action,  its  headstrong 
loTc  of  passion,  its  presumption  of  in- 
dependent thought;  and  to  conceive 
at  the  same  time  that  total  sut^ection 
of  the  same  mind  to  the  highest  law 
and  will,  without  seeing  throughout 
the  different  parts  of  one  same  sys- 
tem—  a  system,  of  wliich  it  is  the  ob- 
ject to  subdue  Ae  individual  will  of 
man,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  the 
will  of  God,  declaring  itself  expressly, 
or  manifested  in  universal  laws — a 
subjection  of  his  mind,  to  be  effected 
alike  for  his  own  and  the  common  wel- 
fare. Under  this  aspect,  those  parti 
of  the  institution  of  his  life  possess 
a  religious  and  moral  importance,  of 
the  extent  of  which  we  are  not  always 
aware,  and  we  see  a  direct  connexioa 
between  the  oppressive  harshness  evem 
with  which  these  authorities  are  some-i 
timps  excreiied  over  hin,  and  ihiiit 
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hi(^6$t  nM»0,  flgiiDgt  which  he  is 
himielf  at  all  dmes  offending,  and  for 
which  80  many  and  so  powerful  pro- 
visions are  mBoe,  indmndently  ot  his 
9wn  intelligence  and  4^ire. 

Speaking  of  the  Christian  principle* 
of  love  or  ikith,  how  findiy  does  Mr 
Aird  elevate  himself  almost  ahove  the 
aedinary  level  of  prose — ^yet  without 
hetomin^  too  poetical.  The  following 
passage  is  Miltonic  :— 

"  Like  the  up-ppiingiiig  ire,  itf  aative 
sphere  is  above.  Of  ntttfsitjr  pft  min^w) 
with  feelings  of  leu  ethereal  ttmdi,  .er  bocne 
down  by  jMssions  dull  and  efzthy,  ^ts  vir* 
tue  mav  appesr  d^obtlVil  or  gms  of  ele- 
ment ;  but  onee  solemnly  ensnrined  in  the 
sm,  like  the  Vestal  flies,  it  shall  nsvnbe 
oat»  but  shall  grow  A»m  point  to  point  in 
neasnns  of  ascendancy ;  and,  in  the  dari:- 
nsss  of  that  midnight,  when  the  sound 
of  the  Bridsgnwm  ooineth  on,  shall  it 
fin  with  odorous  light  dis  Umps  of  the 
^|dse  vjigim  that  baste  to  meet  him.  Har- 
lassed  1^  fin  on  earth,  it  is  t^  of  ofiend. 
Ing  Goa;  fuirounded  by  apostates,  it  ip 
die  seal  of  A^>diel^  In  d^abt,  it  is  prayer 
and  trust;  in  dangier,  the  smile  of  a  nappy 
fdtemative  ^  it  watches  against  temptations 
to  deep  and  indtfibenee,  tliat  in  die  tem- 
ple it  maybe  levennce  and  attention  of 
q^t;  It  is'conienmlation,  and  wonder, 
sodpialset  and  Ibith  in  all  things,  to  read 
in  pcondenoes  and  on  the  sublime  monu- 
ments  of  the  universe,  pledges  of  His  truth, 
nrho  will  come  and  lill  not  tairv,  against 
whose  advent  ^^  all  creatora  sigh  to  be  re- 
newed.** 

The  woridj  apd  the  drcumstanoes 
of  life  in  whidi  we  vt6  placed,  ottea 
lead  ns  to  relkious  belief;  they  are 
•dapted  to  awakei;i  in  our  minds  im« 
presaioQs  of  the  goodness  and  power 
of  God ;— to  ca)l  up  those  feelings  of 
the  heart  wbidi  naturally  flow  to- 
wards him,  so  that  si^ch  situations 
eannot  be  said  to  require  the  exercise 
of  Faith.  They  may  seem  ip  a  manner^ 
and  for  a  time,  to  supersede  it;  so  too 

She^  this  world  has  psssed  away,  and 
lat  which  we  now  only  know  of  by 
report,  sh^U  be  revealea  to  our  eyes. 
Faith  will  np  longer  have  a  place,  and 
will  cease.  Jt  is  then  a  duty  peculiar 
to  that  condition  of  existence  in  which 
we  are  now  place4>  And  to  those  cir- 
cumstances of  our  condition  which 
are  adverse  to  our  religiou9  helief.  If 
yte  inquure  what  there  is  in  our  pre* 
i^nt  condition  that  is  thus  hoe^e  to 
Qur  religious  belief,  we  find  chie^y 
two  things ;— our  immersion  in  aense  ; 
and  the  difficulties,  trials,  ai^d  sor- 


rows  of  this  woffld.  Bodi  of  these  ap- 
pear to  reouire  and  to  try  dio  prineU 
]^le  of  faith.  The  very  i^yaical  ooo- 
aition  of  our  existence,  tbat  is,  the 
state  of  a  spirit  plunged  in  matter,  do* 
mands  it.  For  deriving,  aa  it  doe^ 
the  natirnl  knowledge  and  the  plea- 
surc^i  of  life  (mtfi  matter,  and  bj  those 
senses  which  are  the  inleta  of  Know* 
ledge,  looking  continnally  on  mate- 
riiLiexistencei  there  is  needed  a  stroog 
efibrt  to  lift  ic  out  of  this  aoene  of 
thin^,  and  to  carry  it  over  into  tbat 
invisible  and  sniritoal  world  wbieh  is 
the  aoene  of  the  realities  of  rrffci— 
Faith  then  resbts  th^  patnnl  innims* 
nofiM  that  are  made  by  ibe  world  of 
natural  life-strengthening  and  exalt- 
ing the  mind  to  oonoeive  that  wfaach 
is  veiled  firom  it  by  this  visible  bein^ 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  lint  mat 
conception  of  this  principle  wbinhsa 
be^  enta'tained  of  it  by  oevont  mind^ 
that  it  has  a  powor  of  passing  out,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  from  present 
realities  Into  tha(  which  is  futoreand 
inyisiblew  Here  then  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  natural  impfdiments  to  bo« 
lief  overcome  by  fiutfa.  Tbev  are 
impedimenta  to  all  religion,  beeaass 
th^  hold  the  mind  altogether  in  a 
difrerent  sphere  of  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  and  of  sInoiiBr 
effect,*are*tbe  sorrows  and  dilBcaltiBS 
of  this  life,  whidi  oppose  onr  rdigi* 
0U9  belief,  not  ^together,  by  sliena* 
ting  the  spirit  firom  such  thoc^t  end 
kooi^ledge,  but  in  particular  points^ 
by  disinclining  us  to  believe,  or  by 
disabling  us  tp  understand,  certain 
truths  of  the  .di;ipensations  of  God  to* 
wards  ourselves,  ^nd  towards  man* 
kind  at  large,  which  we  are  instnieU 
ed  and  commanded  \o  receive    A% 
for  instance,  under  sevete  vintationa 
of  distress,  and  in  constematiai  «C 
sudden  calamity,  in  the  ovcrtluow  of 
9ur  hones,  or  in  the  sweep  of  dofoj^ 
j^on  i^hicb  involves  large  portiona  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  aiid  oiirselvcs 
among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
an  assured  and  confiding  belief  of  tlio 
goodness  and  mercy  of  the  ever  wateli* 
nil  providence  of  God  ovor  his  crea* 
tures.    In  all  these  cases,  we  nnder« 
standi  onder  the  name  of  Faith,  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  maintain  Its 
belid',  in  spite  of  those  impedbnentSy 
and  against  uose  assaults,  which  are 
most  capable  of  obstructing  the  undcp* 
standing,  or  shaking  the  ijiut  of  weak 
humanity. 


•'We  oMttt  now  dmr  to  a  concln- 
iion^  having,  perhaps,  entcfred  into 
flome  diBcusBions;  that,  to  too  mitny 
penons,  may  seem  to  he  not  only  un- 
interesting m  themfldTes,  hat  on  suh- 
jects  which  they  are  unwilling  often 
to  con8ider^  Be  it  lo.  Readers  of  a 
diifierent  chsiaeter  will  not  he  want- 
log,  and  to  them  we  recommend,  not 
our  ohseTTations,  hut  the  admirable 
TreatiBe  whidi  has  given  them  birth. 
Right  hd>it8  of  action,  or  edacities 
thereof,  to  fit  a  man  for  Heaven,  may 
proceed,  Mr  Aird  observes,  from  the 
Gre^t  Principle  isdone ;  yet  are  none 
to  be'  despised,  however  difibrent— 
not  even  the  smsibilities  of  bodily 
temperament,  Ihat  make  tLgamst  tan ; 
Irat  all  to  be  addressed,  not  only  for 
their  after  oo<^>peration,  bat  as  "  can* 
sal  of  the  better  motive,  and  its  verjr 
fivst  growth. ' 

^  Oq  this  argument  is  founded  the  ns* 
pesslty  of  maintaining  a  visible  church, 
and  the  advantage  of  making  it  natioiial, 
^— to  keep  up  the  very  spirit  of  religion, 
|t  b  better  that  men  be  constrained  by 
reasonable  obligations,  to  pay  homage  to 
FeRgion,  even  at  0ie  risk  of  being  hypo- 
crites, ^an  that  it-  be  left  to  them  alto- 
gether, whether  or  not  they  will  maintain 
the  sanctuary.  Decency  is  the  parent  of 
the  purest  virtue.  If  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion arr  not  kept  up,  there  is  more  fear» 
both  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  com- 
munitiss^  that  the  spirit  of  it  shall  be  fpiu 
gotten.  ^And  let  no  man  think,  that  a 
detenDUMtion  to  bear  the  fear  of  God 
ever  on  his  spirit,  can  compensate  for 
n^gieeting  ordinary  modes  and  seasons 
of  devotion." 

There  is  great  wisdond  in  diese  re^ 
maii:s,  and  they  evidently  emanate 
from  a  mind  habitoally  conversant 
wHh  those  things  of  earth  that  lead  US 
to  Heaven.  In  -all  Mr  Aird's  medi« 
tations,  the  present  speaks  of  the  fa* 
tw«.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  thns  al- 
ways look  beyond  the  limits  of  time, 
wliat  poor  words  are  wdl-bdng,  or 
weMae,  or  hapfaness,  or  virtue,  or 
morality,  or  religion.  In  all  our  ef« 
forta  to  be  as  God  would  wish  his 
cNfttoiea  to  be,  how  are  we  helped 
by  his  own  invisible  hand ! 

It  aoay  be  observed,  as  remarkable 
of  leligioas  feelinff,  that,  when  onoe  it 
has  entered  deeply  into  the  mind,  it 
will  soatain  nuiny  tilings  in  ordinary 
file  that  woold  seem  tq  destroy  it, 
aad  wluch  yet  do  not  destroy  it. 
Thus  niinds  which  in  early  years  have 
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received  these  feeliings  <)eeply,  wll!  a& 
terwards  seem  to  be  without  religion 
altogether,  and  wiU  psss  through  pd^ 
luting  scenes  of  Kfe,  which  seem'  as  if 
they  must  drive  that  spirit  out  of  the 
mind  altogether.  Yetanerwards  it  wiH 
appear  that  these  feelings,  thongh  long 
subdued  in  their  power,  have  not  been 
destroyed  nor  corrupted.  They  iHU  rise 
up  again,  just  as  theywere,  andresnme 
their  force. 

If  this  were  not  tru^  the  principle 
of  which  we  now  spesk  must  much 
sooner  become  extinct,  and  be  mu^i 
more  vridely  abolished,  from  their  con« 
trol  of  human  life,  than  they  are.  For 
how  many  are  there,  who  are  driven 
forth  firom  the  sheltmd  snots  in  whi^ 
they  first  received  these- noly  lessons, 
into  the  wild  scenes  of  a  licentiouf 
world  ?  Their  early  years  are  gnihded 
with  anxious  care,  and  the  hame  of 
God  is  bound  on  the  innocent  hesrt  oif 
the  child,  like  a  talisman  that  is  to 
protect  it  through  life.  Prayer  is  tai:^t> 
and  devout  fears  are  instilled.  The 
names  of  good  and  evil  are  €zplsioed^ 
and  tiie  love  and  vrrath  of  Hnn  who 
judges  and  recompenses  them,  is  shown 
as  hanging  over  tne  whole  race  of  man* 
kind.  With  this  instruction  laid  up  in 
his  heart,  the  human  being  goes  forth 
into  the  various  and  perilous*  world: 
His  own  strong  passions  shall  be  seized 
upon  bv  the  ekamples  which  the  pas* 
sions  or  others  strew  before  him  on  the 
paths  he  is  to  tread.  Far  other  scenes 
shall  fill  his  eyes-^ftr  other  instmo* 
tions^all  possess  his  mind.  The  trea« 
sure  that  was  given  to  his  childhood 
shall  be  buried  among  the  recollections 
of  its  hsppy  and  innocent  years.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  which 
his  spirit  undergoes,  notwithstanding 
the  oorruptionhe  beholds,  and  thedeep* 
er  tahit  of  his  own  acts,  that  early  poa* 
session  of  his  soul  will  remain  long  un« 
destroyed,  and  will  he  the  foundation 
upon  which,  at  some  later  period  of  hia 
life,  religion  shall  again  be  built  up. 
If  this  were  not  true,  it  would  seem 
thatitsinfluencemustbegreatiy  abated. 
Nay,  it  is  probable,  that  while  it  seema 
silent,  and  while  there  is  no  explicit 
reference  in  the  thoughts  to  its  prin« 
dples  or  ito  sanctions,  it  does  stiU  ex« 
erdse  a  strong  and  unpercdved  control, 
restraining  many  excesses  of  passion, 
and  exerdsing  over  the  mind  a  foroe 
of  prohibition  and  command,  which  it 
obeys,  while  it  does  not  understand 
the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thia 


giT<t  «•  #  Terj^AcfSog  new  of  the 
power  wmch  u  oeld  over  the  whole 
future  destiny  of  the  human  being,  by 
-ihoee  into  whose  hands  the  sacred 
charge  «f  its  earliest  years  of  life  is 
committed. 

SimihHT  to  this  power  of  religious 
vestratnt,  to  remain  uuextinct,  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  no  place 
lo  act,  and  which  seem  most  fatal  to 
it,  is  what  we  may  obsenre  of  the  same 
^inciple  even  in  ordinary  life.  For 
when  we  confer  what  the  life  of  man 
inust  be,  how  much  occupied  in  toils, 
in  studious  cares,  and  exertion  for  pro* 
^riding  against  its  ordinary  exigencies^ 
we  perceive  well,  that  the  mind  must, 
jdunng  ^e  greater  portion  of  its  earth* 

aesustenoe,  be  withheld  from  the 
oughts  of  religion ;  that  it  must 
fceep  these  feelings  to  return  to,  when 
«x»asioa  requires  or  offers ;  but  that 
(they  can  by  no  means,  to  the  greater 
|iart  of  men,  be  the  continual  food  of 
the  mind.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of 
idiose  whose  lot  is  ordinary  labour, 
that  while  thev  are  engaged  in  the  se- 
vere exertion  by  which  the?  contend 
Against  ordinary  necessity,  weir  mind 
inust  be  intent  on  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  immediately  conversant. 
It  must  be  possessed  witn  desires  and 
cares^  having  their  termination  in  the 
aiext  moment ;  and  thosegreat  thought^ 
which  are  the  support  of  life,  must 
^r  a  season  be  laid  aside.  But  to  those 
ma  that  account,  the  more  ceruinlj, 
9i  the  stated  times,  and  on  the  so* 
Jonn  ocessions,  to  which  they  helongi 
ilo  ^ey  return  with  their  accustomea 
£ull  aiM  unbroken  force.  Their  piet^, 
therefoi^does  not  waver  as  in  thosedis* 
^gs^ged  and  iq^eculative  ininds  in  the 
CMitiaual  fluctuation  of  their  thoughts. 
£trong  and  fixed^  though  not  always 
fiufXMt,  it  rises  up  at  the  occasion  of 
.flieed,  either  for  tne  due  repetition  of 
^consecrated  observances,  or  for  admo* 
jiition  and  direction  in  the  »^\g(>seu*^ 
4>f  life,  or  consolation  in  distress.  To 
ihem  their  lot  is  consistently  framed  ( 
«ad  if  less  can  be  yielded  hy  dieir  api* 
/iti^  loaded  more  heavily  with  the  bup* 
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jden  of  mortalitf^ 
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tainly,  is  sufficient  for  maintaining  In 
them  their  regular  pietv.  But  let  ns 
conclude  with  Mr  Aird  a  own  beanti* 
ful  words  :**- 

.  *'  'Tis  well  to  exercise  our  kflj 
will  :^-bat  what  must  beomne  of  onr 
usual  states  of  mind  and  leas  b^pf 
hours,  beset  by  low  wants  and  vue 
passions?  We  may  walk  forth  widi 
the  beauty  of  earth  beneath  our  £ee^ 
and  the  star  of  heaven  in  our  eye; 
and  our  souk  consent  to  the  lovehnesi 
of  organized  nature ;  and  our  hearts 
overflow  with  silent  worsh^  of  the 
Great  Author ;  but  this  is  not  pnongb 
•~and  there  is  neither  power  of  in^ 
struction,  nor  ^xample>  nor  hoj^  nor 
fear,  sufficient,  in  sndh  exenaaes  of 
moral  intellect,  to  raise  tbe  proslrate 
world  from  its  debased  oonditLona* 
There  is  a  better  calculation  in  Chris- 
tianity for  poor  man,  above  the  pitj 
or  contempt  of  vain  intellects,  or  the 

?enerous  efforts  of  the  more  truly^  wise. 
t  waits  for  no  conditions  of  wisdom 
pr  greatness.  It  takes  not  the  bold 
speculator  on  the  heights  of  natural 
religion  flrst  by  the  hand,  nor  hafls 
him  the  greatest  favourite  of  Heaven. 
It  defies  his  calculations  <tf  medt.  It 
oversteps  the  control  of  drcnmitanoes* 
The  dungeon  and  the  lawff-]iouie»a]id 
the  purUeus  of  lowest  bntnamty  it 
seardies  for  the  oontrite  heart ;  and 
xaises  it  to  a  higher  gradiade  than  ef 
natural  idigion,  and  the  capnei^  of  a 
neater  moval  worth.  A  rainbow  on 
&ie  dim  tears  of  the  penitent,  and  an 
immortal  hope  in  his  neart ; — he  rises 
above  the  anxieties  of  low  ewe  andhis 
former  sins,  e  new  man^  more  subfim^ 
in  his  change^  than  Bmtoa  ofdd 
when  he  threw  aside  his  idioey  and 
disenthralled  Borne.  It  is  tbe  r^ 
demption  of  those  who  can  least  help 
themselves ;  of  the  most  demised  am 
from  tbe  meanest  pollution;  and 
ttrippingitof  its  vile  aooGaoapanim^it^ 
it  purines  it  more  and  morp,  and  at 
last  places  it  in  the  bright  jewellery  of 
the  sainted  heavens." 
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ttSu  de  Leon,  IM  Maf,  181 1. 

MWegraeias,  mj  dear  annt,  a  thou<* 
iand  tbanks  fiir  jonr  kind  present. 
JSodi  box  and  hamper  arrived  safe 
tram  all  the  perils  of  the  sea.  No« 
thing  coold  be  more  acceptable  than 
their  contents,  flannels^  cheese,  shirts^ 
porter,  stockings,  niflhtcaps,  and  por«> 
table  soap,  i^  exce&nt,  and  I  started 
On  the  late  short,  bnt  sharp  campa^^ 
treD  pronded  both  ibr  fkmine  and  fit* 
eigne.  The  isstte  of  oar  wfldgoose  ex-* 
praition  yon  of  course  know  ;  bat  do 
not  be  alarmed,  I  beseech  yoa,  at  see^ 
lug  my  name  among  the  woanded.  A 
mere  scratch,  a  flesh  wound,  a  hole 
bored  tbrcm^  my  thigh  as  neatly  as 
ISam  Ayliflb  oould  have  done  it  witli 
H  gimtet  My  spirits,  you  see,  are 
good,  and  you  may  bdieve  me,  when 
I  assure  yon,  that  my  vital  functions 
are  quite  as  lively  as  ever.  I  have  got 
back  to  my  own  oomfbrtable  barrack- 
room,  furnished  with  all  the  appliances 
which  the  genius  of  a  rc^mental  car- 
jpenter  can  supply.  A  stretdier  bed, 
orerhung  by  a  gossamer  net,  to  ex- 
chide  those  enemies  to  English  happi* 
bess,  the  musquitos, — a  table,  two 
tihairs,  and  a  wash-hand  stand,  (to  say 
iiotlnng  of  the  more  contingent  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glazed  window  and  a  floor 
mat,)  form  altogether  a  constellation 
of  luxury,  beyond  which  the  hnagi- 
nation  or  die  most  enicurean  cam» 
psigner  never  ventured  to  soar. 

In  other  respects,  too,  J  have  no 
Teason  to  complain.  Three  doctors  to 
'attend  me,  and  the  society  of  my  bro- 
Iber  officers,  who  make  my  sick-bed 
their  loungine  place,  and  come  run- 
sin^  to  me  with  all  the  news  which 
the  imagination  of  vcQe  men  can  either 
devise  or  set  afloat  Do  not  be  angry, 
my  dear  aunt,  when  I  confess,  that 
-were  I  with  you  at  Beaumont  Lod^, 
1  question  whMher  I  could  be  happier 
or  more  comfortable. 

Having  thus  set  your  fears  at  rest, 
I  confess  the  doctors  were  not  at  first 
without  some  serious  apprehensions 
about  my  wound.  How  the  ball,  ta- 
king the  direction  it  did,  managed  to 
steer  clear  both  of  the  great  Femoral 
artery  «nd  the  bone,  is  what  none  of 


them  can  explain  at  this  moment. 
The  course  or  die  probe  would  prove 
to  surgical  demonstration  that  the  ar- 
tery must  have  been  divided  by  thi 
passage  of  die  bullet.  Tlie  fact  of  my 
existence  proves  at  least  as  incontesta- 
blv  that  it  was  not  so,  and  it  is  pro- 
banle  a  great  deal  miisht  be  saia  on 
both  sides.  It  was  stSl  to  be  feared, 
however,  that,  in  the  extensive  sap-^ 
puration  which  is  the  natural  oonse^ 
qnence  of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  ar- 
tery might  ^ive  way,  in  which  case  t 
should  inevitably  have  bled  to  deatli 
before  medical  assistance,  near  as  it  is, 
could  have  been  procured.  This,  as 
vou  may  suppose,  was  no  very  sooth- 
mg  intelligence  to  the  patient ;  but, 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  I 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  evil  pronios- 
tics,  eat,  drank,  and  slept  as  weu  as  t 
oould,  made  jokes  of  my  own,  and 
laughed  at  those  of  others ;  my  Fcv 
moral  artery  obligingly  belied  the  doc^ 
tors'  fears,  and  weathered  the  storm^ 
and  here  I  am  pronounced  on  all  hands 
to  be  out  of  danger,  and  fast  approach^ 
ing  to  convalescence.  But  somewhat 
too  much  of  this. 

You  are  distingui^ed,  I  know,  m^ 
dear  aunt,  by  a  certain  genius  for  war^ 
— *  penchant  for  the  "  art  miUtaire,** 
—a  sort  of  abstract  and  refined  love  of 
hostilities, — an  innocent,  but  inherent 
oombativeness  and  appetite  for  the  de- 
tails of  slaughter,  wnich  contribute, 
with  other  good  qualities  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  to  render  vou  what 
yon  are,  a  most  amiable  and  delrght- 
fVd  person.  Your  Bohea  never  tastes 
so  aefightfullv  as  when  seasoned  by 
jsn  account  ot  a  battle — the  bloodier 
the  better.  A  skirmish,  or  an  aSair  of 

Sosts,  always  leads  to  a  second  cup,  so 
oes  a  mutiny  or  a  retreat.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  fort,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
never  fails  to  induce  a  third ;  but  give 
you  a  general  engagement,  or  the 
storm  and  sack  of  a  city,  and  you  a1^ 
solutely  drain  the  pot.  It  would  be 
unkina,  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  con- 
tribute all  in  my  power  to  the  gratifi- 
^cation  of  this  predominant  peculiarity 
of  taste.    To  die  extent  0(  three,  or 


ev«ii  fow  Jihieli  of  fiiolfleui»  i  beg  y<m 
iviU  at  all  tames  command  me;  and  I 
shall  now  prooeed  to  give  you  within 
that  compassj  if  possible,  a  narratiYe 
of  die  battle  cMf  Barosaa,  and  the  cir- 
bimstanoes  which  led  to  it,  in  so  far 
as  they  happen  to  have  fallen  within 
the  sphere  of  my  personal  observation. 
Cadiz,  my  good  aunt,  you  know, 
(or,  if  not,  you  may  know  it  either  by 
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of  Cadis,  and  tb^  fakdaX^eon,  h^L 
continued  nearly  a  yetf  without  a&j 
active  operations  having  been  atSesn^ 
ed  on  either  side.  The  Frendi,  it  is 
true,  had  constructed  huge  mortaia  te 
the  purpose  of  bombardhig  C^xacnM 
the  bay,  a  distance  of  three  milea,  and 
had  brought  them  xeoentihr  into  pJay, 
but  with  very,  trifling  eroct.  A  lew 
^dls,  indeed^^and  but  a  few — reach- 


reading  this  letter,  or  constdting  one    ed  their  destination,  and  prodocedaft 
of  Arrowsmith's  maps,)  is  situated  at     first  some  terror  and  oonsteniatiOB 


the  extremity  of  along  and  narrow 
isthmus,  at  one  place  only  a  few  yards 
wide,  which  stretches  from  the  lala  de 
Leon  towards  the  mainland,  thus  form* 
ing  a  large  and  capacious  basin,  or 
harbour.  Across  tne  narrowest  part 
of  the  isthmus  a  canal  has  been  cut, 
idktch  is  crossed  only  by  a  drawbridge, 
and  can  be  inun&ted  at  pleasure. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  has 
heen  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a  se- 
ries of  batteries  and  redoubts,  so  strong 
and  numerous^  that  the  hair  of  the 
^ery  bravest  man  might  excusably 
Mstle  up  at  the  bare  idea  of  storm- 
ing diem.  If  the  besiegers  have  not 
the  commsnd  at  sea.  Cadis  can  only 
be  approached  through  the  Isla  de 
Leon,  which  is  a  triangular  shaped 
idand,  about  five  miles  long.  The 
Ida  is  only  separated  ftom  the  main- 
land by  a  river,  called  the  Santi  Petri, 
which,  though  not  broader  at  the  point    lilTe  the  rocs  one  reads  of  in  the  Anhi- 


amon^  the  inhabitants.  In  genersL 
they  either  exploded  in  the  air,  or  im 
harmlessly  into  the  bay.  These  sheQ^ 
of  which  I  have  seen  several,  are  cer-* 
tainly  most  formidable-looidng  iskr 
Btruments  df  wsr.  I  cannot  give  yo» 
a  better  idea  of  their  size  than  by  tell- 
ing you  they  are  quite  as  large  as  the 
twentjjT-four  inch  globes  that  stand  in 
the  Library.  One  of  them  fell  into  a 
cofieehouse,  to  the  sore  discomfiture 
of  certain  ''  potent,  grave^  and  mv^ 
rend  seniors,"  who  were  regslii^ 
themselves  with  iced  puudi  and  leit 
monade.  Another  dr^iped  throng 
the  roof  of  a  church  in  service-time. 
It  is  needless  to  say  die  oongreg^MiaD 
dispersed  widiout  waiting;  for  the 
blessing.  It  was  a  favourite  amuss- 
ment  of  die  English  officers  to  r«ie 
down  to  the  boich  and  watch  the 
flight  of  these  stupendcns  missileB,  ss. 


of  its  confluence  widi  the  sea  than  the 
Thames  at  Ridiroond,  is  oonsiderablv 
enlarged  as  vou  recede  from  it,  ana 
irariea  from  naif  a  mile  to  a' mile  in 
iNreadth.  The  Isla  is  naturally  strong, 
•and  all  that  art  can  do  to  add  to  its 
capacities  of  defence,  has  been  done 
by  the  Enslish.  The  heights  literally 
Ivisde  with  forts;  and  the  march  of  tbe 
cnemv,  supposing  them  to  nass  at  the 
BMmth  of  the  Santi  Petri,  wnich  is  the 
only  prseticsble  point,  would  be  expo- 
aed,  every  yard  ctt  the  way  to  Cadiz  (12 
miles),  to  such  a  fire,  as  I  imagine  few 
troops  could  stand,  and  still  fewer  sur- 
vive, if  they  did  so.  As  it  is  certain 
tiiat  the  Isla  must  be  the  first  olgect 
of  the  attack,  in  case  the  French  mean 


an  Nights,  they  win^ped  on  high  their 
way  towards  the  city.  There  was 
certainly  something  sublime  in  the 
spectacle,  whether  intrinsically  or  by 
assodation,  I  am  not  meiaphysiciaB 
enoiu^  to  know.  Of  this  I  am  sve» 
they  nave  for  ever  spoilt  my  relish  &r 
the  Vauxhall  fire-works.  When  shall 
I  delist  again  in.  a  Muib  or  a  rocket  ? 
A  sratinel  was  placedon  a  steeple  Co 
give  notice  to  tne  iid^abitants  when- 
ever one  of  these  mortars  waadisdbar* 
£^-  At  first  these  intimatiopf  ooo^ 
doned  some  bustle  and  uneasiiicas 
among  this  idle  and  indolent  race,  but 
freouent  impunity  soon  made  diem 
be  disregarded,  and  nobody  slept  a  fait 
the  less  soundly  for  the  chance  of  one 


seriously  to  attempt  die  reduction  of    of  these  unwaoome  intruders  inteiw 
Cadiz,  and  theretore  oonsdtutes  the    rupting  his  domestic  privacy. 
post  of  honour  and  of  danger,  its  dc-  '  " 

renoe  has  been  ceded  to  we  Engli^ 
by  their  obUging  allies.  The  Spanish 
troops  form  the  more  immediate  pur- 
rison  of  Cadiz,  and  are  stationed  widiin 
ita  walls. 
Beflnne  die  late  events,  die  League 
15 


Such,"  (I  know  you  would  here 
evangelically  observe,)  '^  is  the  £Me 
of  all  warnings  to  vain  and  unrcgeno- 
rateman.  Are  we  not  all  journeying^" 
vou  go  on  to  say,  ^'  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  deadi  r  Are  theia 
not  shot  and  shells  condnoally  bunt* 
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io^  on  all  Mes  (d  lis/pitfUIs  at  our 
facft,  locks  suspended  by  aki  inviaible 
hand  oyer  our  neads^  and  ready  every 
moment  to  fall  and  crush  us  ?  Are  we 
not  constantly  assailed  by  the  batte- 
ries of  the  senses?   Is  not  the  devil's 
bomb  oontmually  at  work?    Do  we 
■01  five  in  the  constant  diearegard  of 
warnings  more  loud  and  impressiye 
than  eren  an  angd's  Toice  sounding 
ftoni  an  eternal  trumpet  in  the  sky  ? 
In  these  your  truly  pious  and  appro- 
«iste  raraarksy  I  most  cordially  agree. 
This  affidr  of  bombardment^  however, 
was  mere  child's-play.   A  few  dozen 
ci  shells  sent  firom  a  distance  of  three 
miles^  ccmld  never  fbr<^  Cadiz  to  capi- 
tulate, and  Victor  is  no  better  than  a 
Binoompoop,  if  he  thought  they  would. 
Such  conquests  are  not  to  b&  effected 
iiow-»-day8  by  scaring  a  few  old  wo- 
men and  dutdren.    But  except  this 
and  the  captiure  of  Fort  Mati^^rda, 
th^  French  did  literally  nothing.  The 
garrison,  too,  were  infinitely  too  well- 
bred  to  put  their  assaiUnts  to  shame 
hy  any  exuberant  display  of  zeal  and 
activity.  Their  courage,  though  yod- 
fenms  enough,  did  by  no  means  seek 
to  vent  itsnf  in  any  deeds  of  yalorous 
aiid  heroic  enterprise*  This  polite  and 
punctilious  mode  of  warfare,  however, 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Genml  Graham.     He 
had  served  in  Mantua  during  the  cele- 
brated siege,  where  matters  were  not 
auite  aimllu-ly  conducted.    In  vain 
aid  he  endeavour  to  infuse  a  little 
more  vigour  and  spirit  into  the  coim- 
ctls  of  our  Spanish  allies.  He  appear- 
ed but  in  a  subordinate  character,  and 
his  advice  and  opinion  were  sli^ted 
aad  oyer-ruled.    The  English  troops 
were  placed,  it  is  true,  under  his  ex- 
ehiaive  command ;  but  he  held  no 
Sbanish  commission,  and  not  a  soldier 
01  that  nation  adcnowledged  his  autho- 
rity.  It  is  known  also  that  his  express 
hmtractionsfrbm  the  British  Govem- 
vient  were  merely  to  assist  and  co-ope^ 
rate  with  the  Spanish  general  in  com- 
niand,  whoeyer  he  might  be.    The 
Sn^ish  troops  were  too  few  to  eflfect 
anything  by  tibiemsdves,  and  we  had 
long  the  mortification  of  sedng  his 
plans  thwarted  and  counteracted  by 
contemptible  dastards  on  whom  he 
had  been  injudidoudy  made  to  de- 
pend. In  short.  General  Graham  was 
an  English  bulLdogof  the  true  br^edi 
and  the  Gonde  de  La  Pena  the  ca^ 
jiisler  tied  to  his  tail,  of  which,  in 
Vol.  XXr. 


spite  of  all  bis  growling,  he^uld  not 
get  rid.  The  junction  of  such  meu 
was  like  uniting  a  living  man  to  a^ 
dead  one. 

It  was  known  that  the  bedegiog 
army  had  recently  been  very  cond- 
derably  weakened  by  larp;e  drafts  of. 
men,  which  had  been  withdrawn  in 
order  to  supply  the  more  presdngexi- 
gffindes  of  the  service  in  Portugal  and- 
the  west  of  Spun.    Of  this  we  had 
soon  reason  to  belieye  the  dlies  in- 
tended to  take  advantage.  .  Some  pro- 
ject was  evidently  a-foot.  There  were 
meetings  of  the  Regency,  and  coun- 
cils of  the  generals ;  reviews  and  in- 
spections of  troops ;  and  the  garrison 
recdyed  orders  to  hold  themselves  at 
all  times  ready  to  march  at  a  mo« 
ment's  warning.     Weeks,  howeyer,- 
passed  away  vrithout  any  remarkable 
occorrenoe,  and  the  symptoms  of  ac« 
tivity  which  had  exdted  our  specula* 
tion,  once  more  subsided  into  a  calm. 
This  was  in  January ;  the  Kalends  of 
February  were  still  as  the  graye,  but 
the  Ides  brought  with  them  a  renewal 
of  bustle  and  animation.    Portents.of 
enterprise  were  again  visible.    There 
was  wipping  of  nayal  stores,  and  pre-i 
paration  of  ships  for  sea;  and  mudk 
cantering  of  aides-de-camp  and  gid- 
loping  of  orderly.dragoons,  while  the 
roads  were  alaiost  quite  impassable 
by  the  dust  of  commissaries  mules. 
Of  all  this,  weregimentalofficers  were, 
of  course,  only  pasdve  and  igncHraiit 
spectators ;  but  I  bdieye  every  one  of 
the  brigade  had  £Drmed  some  peculiar 
theory  to  account  for  the  phenomena^ 
Some  said  the  English  were  about  to 
evacuate  Cadiz  and  join  the  Viscount ; 
others  spoke  knowingly  of  a  general 
sortie ;  others  still  Si  a  diverdon  is 
Catdonia,  or  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  short, 
we  were  idle  and  curious ;  and  surely, 
if  curiodtj  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  was  so 
in  a  case  m  wnich  our  .lives  and  limbs 
were  pretty  certain  to  be  jeopardiedk 
But  our  stru^les  to  burst  toe  eem^ 
ments  of  our  ignorance  were  yda.    I 
tried  to  extract  knowledge  from  all 
my  friends  on  the  stafi^  but  without 
success.  The  Adjutant-G^Mval.  knew 
nothing-^the  QuartermasterwGeneral 
would  tell  nothing— the  Military  Se« 
cretary  was  not  at.  liberty  to  mentioB 
•^the  Brigade-Mi^or  was  quite  in  the 
dark — ^the   Commissary-Generd  put 
his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  assured  roe 
M^nt  was  the  word-^aad  the '  yqry 
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Aide-de-euDp  bad  die  impertineiioe 
to  look  with  an  air  of  oompasrionate 
mfmatj  as  he  evaded  my  queation  by 
ridmg  oS,  Hme^  bowerer.  the  great 
■olTcr  of  all  doubts  and  dimcalties^  at 
length  aolred  ours.  We  were  seated 
one  erening  at  the  mess-table  in  the 
barracks  on  the  Gallineros  Heights^ 
when  the  orderly-sergeants  entered  in 
a  body^  and  presented  each  to  his  of- 
ficer tne  copy  of  an  order  just  issued 
from  head-quarters.  By  this  we  were 
directed  to  march  for  Cadiz  at  eleven 
o'clodc  of  the  same  night ;  and  imme* 
diatdy  on  reaching  that  dty^  to  em- 
bark on  boari  certain  vessels  provided 
ibr  our  reception  in  the  narbour. 
These  orAen  occasioned  a  speedy  ter- 
mination to  the  convivial  enjoyments 
of  the  mess-table.  We  had  all  consi^ 
derable  preparations  to  make  during 
the  few  hours  that  remained  to  us ; 
and  die  business  of  packing  and  ar- 
mmgement  admitted  of  no  delay.  Ha- 
ying dianky  therefore,  one  concluding 
bumper  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, we  separated  with  hearts  full  of 
^  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope/' 
to  make  such  provision  as  our  means 
afibrded  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
approaching  crisis. 

*'  The  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night," 
and  the  regiment  assembled  at  its  call. 
The  night  was  one  of  the  deepest 
darkness  I  ever  remember:  not  a  sen- 
tinel star  in  the  heavens,  and  the  moon 
absent  withoot  leave.    The  men  were 
eounted  by  the  touch,  for  sight  at  a 
foot's  distance  was  impossible.    Our 
gpurits  were  high,  but  our  departure 
was  not  unaooomjMmied  by  the  voice 
tt  lamentation.    The  women  were  to 
remain,  and  die  wind  that  followed  us 
on  our  msrch  came  onwards  loaded 
with  the  wailing  of  sorrowful  and  lo- 
ving hearts.    'Ilie  road  to  Cadiz  is 
over  deep  sand,  and  we  were  occasion* 
mHj  wet  by  the  spray  of  die  waves, 
which  broke  on  both  tddes  of  us.    It 
was  two  in  die  morning  before  we 
TCached  the  point  of  embarkation.  The 
boata  of  die  squadron  were  waiting  tor 
eonvey  us  on  board,  and  in  an  hour  I 
firandf  myself  safely  housed  in  the 
Bialto  tCMisport.  The  morning  davrn- 
ed  Btormily,  and  the  wind  increased 
to  a  strong  fl;ale,  which  prevented  the 
sailing  of  the  fleet.    During  die  day 
we  lay  at  andior,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  die  monotony  of  Clip- 
board for  the  enjoyments  of  die  shore. 
We  breakfested  and  dined  in  Cadiz ; 


bnt  we  re-cmlMiked  befere  sqbh^ 
and  about  cfg^t  o'doekdie  fleet  ivdgli. 
ed  anchor  and  stood  to  sea.  H^w^ 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  contrart  to  de 
preceding  one.  The  moon  ind  itm 
were  abroad  in  all  their  betotf ,  ad 
notacloudwasintheskv.  Tbe^^M 
subsided  to  a  pleasant  oreeze,  ud  ne 
ran  before  it  on  our  coarse  maiMf 
and  rapidly.  It  was  now  onh  lint  le 
acquired  any  certain  knowledge  of  ev 
destination,  and  vrere  oiaUea  tocm- 
prehend  the  general  scope  of  die  pro* 
jecc,  in  the  execution  of  wliiefa  ov 
Uvea  were  to  beperilled.  Hie min- 
ter  details,  and  the  exact  phn  of  co- 
operation agreed  on  by  tbe«scnis,tf 
course  we  aid  not  know;  Dot  it  mij 
be  as  well  to  take  advanti^  hoe  « 
my  subsequent  knowlete^  sad  giie 
yon  a  succinct  aocoont  or  die  MMse 
of  operation  intended  by  the  tDie& 

Victor's  aimy,  I  have  ikeidjr  ii- 
Ibrmed  you,  had  been  eonidaibly 
weakened  by  large  drafts  which  the 
necessities  of  die  war  in  the  North 
rendered  necessary  to  be  withdnA 
This,  therefore,  was  consideied  hjthe 
allies  as  a  fayourable  mooMnt  oiF  H* 
tack.   General  Sebaatiani  caanBoM 
a  considerable  army  at  SeviUe,  iHach 
having  no  enemy  to  oppoie,  ■#< 
be  considered  as  a  disposable  f(ve^ 
and  employed  to  rdnfbroe  the  cifc^ 
bled  army  of  Cadis.    Itwisjo^H 
prudent  to  anticipate  diis  oontiiigcacjr, 
and,  by  a  sinraltaneoiis  attiek  frv 
different  points,  to  drive  die  eica; 
from  his  lines,  and  rsise  die  ac^ 
The  command  of  the  ferce  dertncdfci 
this  service  was  bestowed  on  die  Ccodc 
de  k  Pena.    The  phm  of  attack  ya 
arranged  as  follows :— One  body  of  the 
Spanish   troops  was  ts  cron  at  St 
Roques,  and    advancing  fttxn  w 
point,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rmjoS 
their  lines,  along  the  baab  «  »e 
Santi  Petri,  and  to  eftct  a  j«w»" 
vrith  another  force,  which,  aDdfftw 
command  of  General  Lardiabd,  ^ 
to  cross  at  the  mouth  oftfaeiiwr^aw 
thus  lay  open  a  coanimmication  JjJ 
the  Ida  de  Leon  and  Cadis.  W 
main  body  of  the  l^anish  annyi  «nj* 
La  Pena,  and   die  Eng^i  ^ 
General  Graham,  were  to  hnj  »  P* 
aible,  at  Tariflk,  and  after  eftrtiJJJ 
junction  widi  Lardicabel,  •Hif««" 
widi  diem  in  die  simultaneoiBiw" 
whiA  waa  contempkted.   Sam  ^ 
the  oWect  of  our  expedition* 
The  wind,  aa  I  aheady  taw  J^ 
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U0ir  hmuMy,  ad  tb*  olgbi  «m 
dear,  and  we  rndded  sleadil j  tloDg, 
at  tibe  xmte  of  ten  knots.  We  expected 
•nhr  Id  be  one  night  on  bond,  and  I 
had  brought  no  bedding  with  me ;  so, 
9£bn  a  dnmght  of  porter^  and  a  snp-* 
per  of  salt  jnnk^  I  letiumed  to  the 
deck,  to  pais  the  night  there*  We 
walked  the  deck  for  several  hoursy  en« 
{pupad  in  conyeraation  on  the  enter- 
pnae  on  which  we  were  about  to  en-* 
ter,  and  its  probable  success*  or  begui-^ 
ling  time  with  a  cigsr,  and  listening 
to  we  aong  of  the  sulors,  collected  in 
groups  for  a  similar  puipose  to  our 
own.  But  a  different  train  of  feeling 
waa  soon  excited  by  a  spot  which  we 
were  fast  approaching.  Cape  Trafal* 
gar  was  visible  a-hesd.  There  did 
the  blood  of  my  countrymen 

^  The  DialtituAiBoas  sea  ineariMidine, 
Aii4  make  that  green  one  red." 

Not  a  hill,  cape,  or  promontory  that 
now  met  my  eye,  but  stood  the  eternal, 
diough  silent,  witness  of  my  country's 
glory.  They  had  beheld  the  meteor 
tb^  of  England  burn  in  its  unquench- 
able brightness,  in  the  dark  hour  of 
battle.  The  associations,  in  short,  con« 
nected  with  the  scene  around  me, 
could  not  but  enter  deeply  into  my 
spirit.  Adieu  at  once  to  all  timidity 
and  apprehension.  The  high  duties 
of  my  vocation  rose  before  me,  and  I 
felt  a  solemn  pride  that  I  too  was* 
about  to  enjoy  the  privily  of  peril- 
Hng  life  and  nmb  in  the  cause  of  my 
country— of  attesting  my  attachment 
with  the  outpouring  of  my  blood. 

The  night  had  become  chiliy,  the 
dew  fell  fast,  and  my  brother  officers 
had  retired  to  rest.  I  mounted  the 
shrouds  into  the  main-top,  where, 
wrapped  comfortably  in  my  boat- 
cloak,  I  lay  down  to  enjoy 

•*  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart/* 

gaxing  oB  the  varying  scene  through 
i^ch  I  waa  carried,  till  the  material 
woiM  around  nae  became  but  as  a 


The  wind  chopped  round  about 
aan-rise^  and  when  I  woke  in  the 
inoming,  we  were  sailing  dose-^hauled, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  the  Gut  of 
Gsbialtsr.  It  bkw  a  stiff  breeze,  and 
flcveral  of  the  ships  being  heavy  sail«« 
mm,  we  made  but  little  progress  on  omr 
dantiaed  coiirae»  It  waa  not  till  ni^t, 
thtfcfisre,  that  our  eflfiirts  to  get  mto 
the  Stnila  were  sacceiifol^  and  even 


theo^  noftwithstattdina  thtf  can^i  in 
our  favour,  we  made  litae  way.  I  be- 
lieve,  it  had  been  in  contemplation  by 
£reneral  Graham  to  land  at  Tariffa; 
hut  the  wind,  which  was  gradually 
increasing,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
sea,  made  this  impracticable.  We 
therefore  held  on  in  our  course,  and 
in  the  morning  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar,  nearly  opposite  to  Alge- 
siras.  General  Graham  went  on  shore 
at  the  Bock,  and  had  an  interview 
with  General  Campbell,  the  Governor. 
When  he  returned,  the  debarkation 
was  ordered  to  take  place  immediate- 
ly.  It  was  thought  advisable,  how- 
ever,  that  the  men  should  dine  before 
landing,  and  in  consequence  the  day 
waa  nearly  spent  before  we  found  our* 
selves  in  marching  order  on  the  shora 
The  oommissariot  stores  and  the  artil* 
kry  were  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  to 
Tariffii,  at  which  point  they  were  again 
to  join  us.  By  this  arrangement  our 
operations  were  considerably  accelera* 
ted,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  for  guns. 

We  nuurched  for  a  league  and  a  half, 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night  Ilia 
day  had  been  cloudy,  i^  towards 
evening  set  in  with  h^vy  rain.  Destiw 
tute,  as  we  were,  of  all  camp^uipaga 
and  the  equipmenta  of  more  practised 
campaigners,  you  may  believe;,  my  dear 
aunt,  our  situation,  expomed  as  we 
were  to  all  the  elements,  waa  not  very 
pleasant. 

Two  days'  march  bro^ht  us  to  the 
neigbbourtiood  of  TariflS,  where  the 
Spanish  transports  had  arrived  the  day 
before.  Here  the  final  airangementi 
for  our  operations  were  concluded  by 
Graham  and  La  Pena.  The  French 
had  a  garrison  in  Veger,  a  town  dia. 
tant  but  a  few  leagues,  and  at  Casas 
Viejas,  both  of  whidi  places,  in  order 
to  prevent  intelligence  of  our  approach 
bemg  conveyed  to  Marshal  Victor,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  surprise* 
With  this  view,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  conceal  our  movements  from 
the  enemy. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards, however,  to  take  those  placea  by 
surprise  kmentably  failed.  The  gar* 
riaon  of  Veger  received  intelligenoa  of 
their  apprcMch,  and  retreated  on  the 
main  body  of  their  army  by  way  af 
ConU ;  nor  was  La  Pena  more  fortu« 
nate  with  reaard  to  Cassa  Vidsa*  He 
miscalcnlated  his  time  or  hia  aistanee, 
and  instead  of  arrivJDgi  aa  he  eixpacl« 
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edy  •oteial  boon  before  daf-bntky  the 
sun  rote  while  he  was  yet  at  a  ooiiri- 
denUe  distance  from  tne  fort. 

The  enemy  thus  enjoyine  an  op- 
portunity of  reconnoitring  thdr  ad- 
vancing enemy,  did  not  ttunk  it  pru- 
dent to  await  their  assault  in  the  fort^ 
and  retreated  to  a  hill  a  short  distance 
in  its  rear,  where  they  took  np  their 
position.  It  was  naturally  a  strong  one. 
On  the  Idft  flowed  the  river  Barbate, 
in-  the  front  lay  a  flooded  marshy  and 
on  the  right  it  terminated  in  a  steep 
and  precipitous  acclivity. 

The  Spaniards  formed  the  van  of  the 
army,  and  to  them  the  honours  of  this 
first  attack  were  to  be  resigned.  Their 
cavalry,  under  General  Whittingham, 
acoQvdingly  advanced  to  the  attack, 
making  a  circuitous  detour  to  the 
right;  but  though  these  alone  were 
suiBcient,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  the  height. 
General  Graham^  perhaps,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  support  them  by  a 
body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  German 
Legion,  and  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  left,  by  throwing  a  iMit- 
talion  of  infantry  across  the  Barbate. 
For  this  latter  service,  our  rq;iment 
was  sdected,  and  advancing  under  a  to- 
lerably smart  fire  from  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, which,  however,  did  but  little 
execution,  we  crossed  the  stream  at 
the  imminent  dango'  of  absolutely 
sticking  in  the  mud  at  every  step.  We 
had  almost   reached  the  height  on 
which  the  enemy  were  posted,  with 
the  view  of  dislodging  them  by  the 
bayonet,  when  we  suddenly  saw  them 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  charge  q€ 
the  cavalry  which,  by  a  considerable 
detour — ^rendered  necessary  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground-^ad  at  length  been 
enabled  to  operate  thus  efficaciously  on 
their  flank.    The  French  abandoned 
their  artillery,  and  hastily  retreated ; 
they  were  hotly  pursued  for  several 
leagues  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
but  without  any  material  advantage 
on  our  part 

It  became  now  apparent  that  some 
change  in  the  plan  of  our  projected 
onerations  had  taken  place.  Instead 
or  advancing  towards  Chiclana  or  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  between  which  points 
the  forces  of  Victor  were  concentrated, 
llie  army  changing  its  route  held  on 
ita  course  along  the  shore,  towards  the 
lines  of  Santi  Pfetri,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  open  a  communication 
wiA  the  Isk  dc  Leon.    The  misma^ 


nagenent  of  die 
deed  rendoed  tbiameasme 
Only  three  daya  had  paaaed 
disembaikatioD,  and  yet  our  provi* 
aions  were  ahnoat  enhangted.  Onth^ 
day,  we  saw  nothing  mote  of  die  cae* 
my,  and  after  marching^  a  leagoeor 
two  furdier,  we  again  bivoaadEed  Car 
the  night. 

On  the  following  momhig,  we  woe 
in  motion  an  hour  before  daylight* 
and  our  march  along  the  sands  of  the 
shore  was  pleasant  and  nnintennpled* 
By  mid-day  we  had  reached  BanNsi^. 
a  rugged  and  extensive  plain>  here  and. 
there  covered  with  wood^  a^  inter-, 
sected  by  several  ridges  of  roa^  and 
sandy  eminences,  which  atretdi  nflcth- 
ward  from  the  shore. 

The  British  had  already  marched  up^ 
wards  of  seven  leagoes,  and  Genoal 
Graham,  ju^;ing  rest  and  refreahment 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  dkem  topnH 
ceed,  ordered  a  halt,  and  gave  dneo- 
tions  that  the  men  diould  cook  dieir 
dinners  before  proceeding  farUfter.  Ke> 
ver  was  a  military  order  more  joy- 
frilly  obeyed.  We  nalted  in  the  wood^ 
and  in  a  moment  all  the  knajpsa^ 
and  accoutrements  were  laid  asiiley  and 
the  men  busily  engsged  in  collfffting 
fuel  and  kindling  fira.    The  oflken 
too,  I  assure  you,  my  good  aunt,  ex- 
hausted and  half-starved  as  we  all 
were,  did  not  fiiil  to  take  advent^ 
of  this  ceasation  of  dior  tolls,  and 
might  be  seen  divested  of  their  more 
cumbrous  and  ororesBive  appendages, 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  sod 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ss  much  shade  as 
the  scraggy  and  dwarfish  ti«es,  to  which 
alone  the  soil  gave  nourishment,  were 
capable  of  affording. 

On  our  right  were  the  Spanish  army, 
which  having  on  the  day  previoos  been 
reinforced  by  the  junction  of  the  body 
which  had  crossed  from  Cadia  to  Si 
Roques,  were  in  considerable  strengdi. 
By  the  inequalities  of  the  ^^round,  how« 
ever,  they  were  entirely  hid  £rom  view« 
In  this  situation  were  the  Knglish 
army,  when  a  column  of  dieenemy  were 
suddenly  seen  rapidly  advanciiig  on  our 
flank,  to  the  heists  a  short  di^iiee  in 
the  rear.  Of  t&  hurry— I  mii^t  al- 
most say  trepidation — ^whichasB|;htaD 
utterly  unexpected  oocasioaed  m  ua 
all,  your  pruific  fimcy  may  oonoeiye 
something,  but  not  all.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  die  enemy  were  at 
hand,  and  sooth  to  say,  it  was  impos- 
sible fbr  any  army  to  be  less  prepared 


IMTO  7U  Aide  9f  Bdrc$»a. 

fbr  thef^  noe^lidii.  Hie  eoiiiBEttiid  to 
Btand  to  OUT  aniM  WW  instantly  given, 
and  never  wm  the  bofdneet  of  equip* 
ment  dispfttched  with  meter  odoity. 
The  men  fyaotik  theur  eemp-lcettles 
already  boQing  on  the  firee^  uid  agein 
aeeotttred  themselves  in  martial  ar- 
ray. We  were  ordered  to  eoonterw 
march  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  be^ 
ftMiand  with  the  enemy  in  occap]r- 
ing  the  heights,  of  which  it  was  evi- 
dently their  object  to  obtain  possession. 
In  onr  retreat,  a  heav^  firing  on  our 
right  told  ns  that  the  force  of  La  Pena 
-was  already  engaged  in  dose  combat 
vrith  the  enemy.  The  brigade  to 
which  oar  r^ment  belonged,  was 
commanded  by  General  Oilkes.  We 
bad  reached  the  heights  which  it  was 
onr  object  to  occupy,  and  were  actual- 
ly engaged  in  the  ascent,  when  a  heavy 
and  diestnictive  fire  from  the  summit 
told  ns  our  antagonists  had  anticipated 
omr  views.  This  unexpected  reception 
did  at  first  stagger  us  a  litUe;  but  Ge- 
neral Dilkes  spurred  f^nrward  to  the 
front,  from  ihe  right  of  the  line,  and 
a  dieer  being  given,  the  brigade,  which 
had  halted  fSr  a  moment,  (observe  I 
do  not  say  retreated,)  once  more  ad- 
vaaoed  to  the  chai^  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  eminence,  the  firing 
was  even  hotter  than  before,  and  the 
■moke  vras  so  thidc,  that  it  was  lite- 
rally impossible  to  see  a  yard  before 
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firing  on  the  height  we  had  jott  duit. 
ted,  and  which  was  still  occupied  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  brkaoe,  mrt 
our  ear,  ana,  with  somemat  mora 
hurry  than  regularity,  our  steps  were 
retraoed.  In  ascending  the  side  of  the 
eminence,  it  became  apparent  that  our 
troops  on  the  summit  were  iu  some 
connision,  and  sufiering  severely  from 
the  fire  of  another  column  of  tine  ene- 
my, which  had  advanced  to  contest 
with  them  thepossession  of  the  hd^t. 
There  was  little  order  in  our  proceed- 
^8* ;  hy  the  difficulties  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  the  battalion  had 
become  dubbed;  and  when  we  crown- 
ed the  hill,  and  opened  fire  on  our  an- 
tagonists,  we  found  oursdves  certain- 
ly not  in  the  same  plsoe  we  former- 
ly occupied  in  the  une.  The  firing 
was  continued  for  a  minute  or  two^ 
and  then  we  charged  with  the  ba- 
yonet ;  while  advancing  with  this 
view,  I  remember  stumbunff  over  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  immediatdy  af- 
terwards I  felt  mysdf  to  be  wounded. 
A  bullet  struck  me  in  the  thigh,  and 
passing  directlv  through  firom  fiont 
to  rear,  lodged  in  the  podcet  of  my 
coat,  in  which  I  afterwards  found  ft 
safdy  deposited*  You  may  rdy  on 
its  being  brought  home  as  a  curiodty 
fbr  your  museum. 
I  know  you  have  a  curiodty  about 

,     ^  .  sudi  matters,  my  dear  aunt;  and  aa 

yon.  I  mendon  this,  because,  as  it.was  having  your  thign  bored  by  a  bullet  ia 
the -first  time  in  which,  in  military  not  likely  to  prove  an  inddent  in  your 
phrase,  I  had  ever  smdt  powder,  I  life,  eventful  as  it  has  been,  I  shall 
really  fdt  anxious  to  have  a  view  of  endeavour  to  f;ive  you  some  idea  of 
the  enemv  with  whom  we  had  the  sensations  it  occaaons.  The  first 
leen  brou^t  dius  suddenly  in  con-  fediug,  then,  of  a  person  so  dtuated,  ia 
tset  But  I  could  discern  nothing  of  not  one  of  acute  pain,  andis  wholly  cQs- 
tffr  adversaries,  and  after  firing  a  vol-    similar  to  that  occadoned  by  the  cut« 

ting  of  a  sharp  instrument.  The  sen- 
sation is  more  like  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  violent  blow  of  a  hammer, 
and  the  patient  has  at  first  no  idea 
that  he  has  recdved  anything  more 
than  a  bruise.  This,  at  least,  was  mv 
own  case.  I  ima^ned  myself  struck 
only  by  a  spent  bdl,  and  actually  pro- 
ceeded sevml  paces  with  my  regiment, 
congratulating  myself  on  my  escape  ; 
but  my  limb  was  stifi;  and  there  was 
a  numbness  of  the  musdes  which  led 
me  almost  instinctivdy  to  carry  my 
hand  to  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  dama{;e.  On 
withdrawing  it,  I  saw  my  white  fflove 
absolutdy  incarnadined  with  blood, 
and  a  suaden  sickness  came  over  me 
as  I  beheld  it,  and  now  for  the  first 


le)  or  two,  like  men  groping  in  the 
daic,  we  diarged  on  through  the  dense 
nuns  of  smoke  in  which  the  summit 
of  the  heiriit  lay  hid.  I  bdleve  the 
thrust  of  theBritidi  bayonets  gave  the 
P*rendi  the  first  intdligence  of  our  ex- 
"ipetxie  proximity,  and  on  receiving  the 
intimation,  they  oertdnly  retreated  in 
oQifudon.  Orders  were  given  that  we 
dk>uld  not  pursue  them,  but  continue 
oir  fire  from  the  hill ;  in  the  ardour 
of  the  moment,  however,  a  consider- 
abb  body  on  the  right  of  Uie  bri- 
gacb  disobeyed  die  mandate,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  follow  up  our  success,  dri- 
vbg  the  enemy  bdbre  them  through 
the  wood.  W  this  body  my  regi- 
meat  formed  a  part,  and  while  we 
were  thus  engaged,  a  renewal  of  the 
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tim«  knew  iiqrBdf  to  b0  woonded.    I    muMlfnti  atjfcfy  yHjioid,  wiikh,ii 
then  &lt  i(  Btroiiii;  infilination  to  lie 


down,  for  the  duoovery  occasioned 
what  I  bad  not  felt  before^  a  certain 
swimming  in  the  head  and  conglome- 
ration of  ideas,  which  made  me  ima- 
gine it  was  both  safer  and  more  deco- 
rous for  a  wounded  man  to  eigoy  otium 
cum  dignitate  in  a  recumbent  poature. 
I  had  still  sense  enough  left,  howeTer, 
to  proceed  deliberately  to  work,  and 
sdecting  the  most  comfortable  site  for 
my  person  which  the  compass  of  a  few 
yards  offered  for  my  selection,  I  hob- 
bled towards  it  leaning  on  my  sword, 
and  took  up  my  position  with  true  mi- 
litary coup  €^wU,  which  even  in  these 
trying  circumstances  did  not  desert 
The  change  of  bayonets  had  de- 


me. 


dded  the  possession  of  the  height,  and 
the  French  had  retreated,  do^y  fol^ 
lowed  by  our  brigade. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  found 
additional  reason  to  congratulate  mv- 
aelf  on  my  chcnoe  of  situation.    Tne 

spotonwuich  I  lay  was  one  of  the    . ^    . 

nuist  elevated  of  tne  whole  ridge  of  vine  which  opposed  a  caoankaik^ 
heights,  whose  possession,  but  a  mo-  stade  to  their  advance.  The  utSki 
meni  before,  had  been  the  subject  of  too,  which^  by  the  way,  was  admin- 
wann  contest  between  the  contending  Uy  served,  had  now  adraDced  asi 
armies,  and  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  fidd  in  which  the  contest  still 


ioon  as  the  Fienoh  had  auiiceededii 
deploying  £roia  column  i^to  lioe,  iy 
returned  with  interest.  Thii^  Ua* 
ever,  did  not  oontinne  kmg ;  I  hni 
the  truly  British  chesr  given,  wlud 
indicates  a  determination  u>  dtup, 
and  saw  them  advance  in  doobL 
quick  towards  their  enenay,iaaBlt 
to  decide  the  issue  with  tfate  hn^oun, 
The  Frend)  awaited  their  appioi4 
as  if  resolved  to  take  them  at  tin 
ovni  weapons ;  nor  was  it  till  obIti 
few  yards  of  distance  infeerraud  » 
tween  them,  that  svmptomsaf  dii» 
der  became  suddenly  visible  in  tin 
line..  In  a  moDttoit  all  was  oonfiuift 
The  enemy,  from  a  regulsr  miii|aij 
body,  performing  all  its  erolutioBi 
with  regularity  and  predsioiii  beont 
suddenfy  a  confused  erowdl,  as  iata^ 
pable  oi  order  or  obedience  as  a  If  lo* 
Chester  or  Sheffield  meal^inolK  Ov 
brave  fellows  did  not  leave  their  mt* 
ceas  unimproved,  but  oontinoed  da 
pursuit  across  a  narrow  ^yff» 


continued. 

As  I  ga^  with  anxious  eye,  my- 
aelf  and  my  wound  were  for  a  time 
Ibii^tten.  From  a  rising  sround,  ai 
aome  distance,  the  BritisE  artillery 
had  opened  a  heavy  and  efl&ctive  mc 
on  an  advancing  column  of  the  ene- 
m^  who  still  appeared  determined  to 
diabodge  us  from  our  position.  Though 
their  loss  was  severe,  yet  their  progress 
was  not  interrupted,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  left  wing  of  the  British  army^ 
was  destined  to  be  the  chief  object  of' 
their  attack. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  good  aunt, 
how  my  heart  fluttered,  or  how  the 
pulses  danced  in  my  veins,  as  I  watch- 
ed the  conflict  which  was  evidently 
depending.  I  could  not  look  on  the 
large  masses  of  the  French  army,  and 
on  the  amall  number  of  those  who 
were  to  repd  the  attacks  of  so  formi- 
dable a  boay,  without— I  confess  it— 
a  pretty- strong  sensation  cf  uneasi- 
ness* However,  the  moment  of  action 
came,  and  I  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  present,  to  be  able  any  long- 
er to  speoilate  on  the  future. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wheatley  opened  a  heavy  flre  on  their 
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taken  a  position  nearer  the  foa^ 
among  whom  it  now  played  with  (» 
rible  effect. 

Yet,  aft^  all  this,  the  battkmi 
not  woD.  There  were  still  a  Mfg 
and  fcarmidable  carpi  de  ratneiM 
had  not  yet  been  engi^i  and  by 
whom  the  tide  of  battle  oigbt  frt 
have  been  turned.  ASkafpamM 
on  this  score,  huDwever,  were  sowj 
an  end.  These  were  likewiie  chw 
with  the  bayonet;  and  diaheartesA 
perhaps,  by  the  fate  of  their  aGO^ 
nions,  whom  thegenerala  *^.^ 
viously  endeavouring  to  Ann  w» 
some  order  in  the  rear,  theyjoh^ 
the  approach  of  our  giJlant  wm 
after  firing  a  few  volley  haatilj  v» 
red 

The  French  army  were  now  ewd«^ 
ly  in  full  retreat,  and  it  was  ob?iJ 
they  no  longer  intended  to  diq»ttte» 
possession  of  the  field,  l^/^ 
action.  General  Graham  had  m 
most  active ;  moving  mesmtijV» 
point  to  point,  at  once  vmim^ 
indting  the  troops  by  hi»  wf  J^ 
exam^  What  iw»W  I  wt  J^ 
given  for  his  fediogt,  ^^^f^ 
enemy  retiriag,  diigrt«dapdjW»J 
fited,  from  *e  ui^Bsl  OWlw*'* 
his  httle  amy ! 


:&«tT.^                              7U  BaiOe  of  Barmsa.  fos 

'  I  here  nMlhile  of  the  eondttct  of  IhatebeeDinaprogrcteifeeOilneof 

f^h€^  8pMiiith  trooofy  both  booraw  Ihey  •  ncof&tj,  and  the  docton  aHsre  ue 

'vrare  «t  a  oonsideraUe  diMance  from  that  another  fotni^t  will  set  me  on 

tin  qiot  on  whidi  I  IaT>  and  becsoao  raj  lege  maxDs 

nay  attention  and  onxietieB  were>  of  From  me  details  I  ha?«  ginn  yon, 

eonne,  ina  much  greater  degree  en«  my  dear  aunt»  of  the  expedition  which 


MDd;    With  regard  to  La  Fena  and  idea  of  anrpriahig  the  French,  in  the 

Ua  army,  I  only  know  that  we  reoei-  firat  place,  waa  abaurd  ;  In  fact,  there 

▼ed  no  aaaiatance  from  them  in  the  were  aentinela  continnally  posted  on 

iMUtle.  the  top  of  a  high  church-tower  in 

The  ground  was  not  calculated  for  ChieUna,  which  commanded  the  whole 
the  opentiona  ef  cavalry ;  but  General  ooimtry  for  leaguea  around,  indudiDg 
Whittingham,  who  was  stationed  on  by  fhr  the  greater  pavt  cMf  the  Isla  do 
the  abore  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  Leon,  wbeee  obserratioD  ft  waa  hope- 
Ihe  alliea  from  being  turned,  made  a  leas  to  eacape.  But  had  d^is  not  beoi 
snooeaBfril  diaige  on  a  body  of  the  so,  the  chancea  of  success  would  haye 
teemy's  horse,  which  attempted,  that  been  very  inconald^nbly  increased* 
route,  togain  posicawon  of  thehctohts^  The  French  knew,  and  mvst  haoe 
Ob  the  udiole,  nothing  oonld  be  kfuwn,  iff  the  cxpeditum,  before  it 
more  honourable  to  the  British  ama,  even  went  forth  on  its  destinatiop;*«** 
than  the  victory  thus  schieved.  Ne-  tiiey  saw  aU  our  preparationa,  Ihey 
▼er  were  bravery  and  resolution  more  received  intelligence  of  all  our  pro- 
determined  and  unswerving  displayed  ceedings  from  tneir  spies  in  the  city, 
by  any  army;  never  was  an  army  and  nothing,  I  believe,  but  a  most 
brought  into  action  under  greater  dis-  fortunate  jealousy  between  Victor  and 
advantages ;  they  were  tired,  hungry,  Sebastiani  prevented  the  British  army 
and  taken  by  surprise ;  yet  never  did  being  attaoced  by  numbers  so  utterly 
any  srmy  pass  more  gloriously  through  overwhelming,  as  to  render  even  ne- 
the  ordMl  of  battle,. or  better  earn  the  gative  succeaa  ahnoat  hopeless.  Widi 
wreath  of  victory  that  encircles  their  the  single  armv  of  Victor,  the  odds  were 
lirows.  The  numerical  dispari^  of  indeed  fearfriliyagainat  us,  and  against 
the  contending  armiea,  in  any  ormna-  the  combined  arroiea  of  Victor  and 
ry  calculation,  must  have  appeared  Sebastiani  we  could  have  done  nothing. 
Ofverwhelming  to  the  weaker  party ;  It  is  not  surely  undervaluing  British 
yet  in  spite  o£  all  we  conquered.  Af*  prowess,  to  say  it  oould  not  work 
ter  the  battle,  it  was  judged  neceaaary  miracles. 

to  suspend  farther  operations,  and  re*       But  if  the  very  project  of  the  expe- 

tarn  to  Cadis  and  the  Isk.    We  were  dition  waa  bad,  the  execution  was 

not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  ene^  certainly  in  fine  keeping  and  accord- , 

my  in  a  stronely  entrenched  position,  ance.    A  beautifhl  and  harmonious 

and,  besides,  it  was  well  known  that  consistency  prevails  throughout.   The 

the  Spanish   and  English  Generals  supply  of  provisions  was  inadequate ; 

were  at  loggerheads.  there  was  no  cordial  and  efiective  co« 

In  dwemng  on  the  general  detaila  operation  between  the  British  and  the 

of  the  battle,  I  have  rimoat  forgot  to  Spanish  armies ;  the  generals  were 

continue  the  account  of— to  you,  at  not  agreed  on  the  plan  of  operations ; 

least,  the  most  interesting  olgect^my*  and,  lastly,  instead  of  surprising  the 

■elf.    The  truth  is,  however,  there  is  enemy,  we  ourselves  were  taken  by 

little  frirther  to  telL    I  lay  ouiet  and  surprise ! 

unmolested  in  the  position  I  nad  cho*        In  the  olject  of  the  expedition,  we 

aen,  untQ  the  French  retreated,  when  entfaely  failed.    The  siese  of  Cadiz 

my  vrounds  were  dressed  by  the  regi-  was  not  raised,  and  an  eagle,  a  French 

mental  doctor,  and  I  was  carried  on  a  general,  and  some  two  or  diree  hun- 

blanket,  by  a  fatieue  party  of  my  own  dred  prisoners  were  the  only  trophies 

company,  to  the  lines  of  Santi  Petri,  of  oar  victonr.    I  would  not,  how- 

where  we  crosBed  the  river,  and  return*  ever,  be  underatood  aa  caating  any 

ed  to  our  quarters  in  the  Ida  de  Leon,  oeasore  on  General  Graham :  he  is  aa 

Ever  since,  I  am  Happy  to  inform  you,  zealous  and  gallant  an  officer  as  any 
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in  hk  Mi^flitT'i  Mnrioe ;  and,  litoated  ness  and  iimctifln.    However,  we 

at  he  waa  wiUi  La  Pena,  placed  in  in  the  hope  that  better  daya  may  yti, 

laet  by  hia  own  government  under  hia  oome^anayonmay  adll  enjoy  me  »• 

oonunand,  he  had  a  difficult  card  to  tiafaetiim  of  aeeuiff  your  ppaUant  ne- 

play,  and  it  would  be  unfidr  for  thoae  phew  return  to   hia  native  land  a 

Zt  in  the  aecreta  of  the  game,  to  fareTet-m^iory  widi  a  wooden  1^  I 
Uame  him  for  being  influeneed  by  cir«        To  condude,— Pray  take  care  of 

eumatanoea^  which,  howerer  he  might  mj  doga  and  horKa.    Tell  Paraani  I 


deplore,  he  ooold  not  prevent.  wuh  Lady  Moigan  to  be  stinted  tkh 

And  now,  my  good  aunt,  farewell,  aeaaon  to  Adam  Blair,  and  I  hope  dK 

I  hope  in  ^ia  long  letter  I  have  been  poroduce  will  turn   out  better  tihaa 

auccetaful  in  catering  for  your  taate,  rilho  da  Puta'a. 

and  that  I  have  at  tkst  satiated,  for  God  bleaa  jou,  my  dear  aunt,  ani 

the  pieaent,  your  military  appetite^  believe  me,  oc  &c 

At  preaent  we  are  lying  here  without  SrsircBn  MoGeainei. 
any  proapect  whatever  of  bdng  aoon 


engaged  in  any  active  militaij  operas        P.  S.*— I  had  afanoat  fingot  to 

tiona.    *'  Oh  Uiat  we  were  with  Lord  tion,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  dmr 

Wellington !"  ia  the  nrajrer  of  ua  all ;  on  you  for  another  hundnd.    Wiile 

for  even  you  can  haroly  imagine  how  Coutta  to  take  care  of  my  bill,  and 

^JUng  it  ia,  to  hear  daily  of  the  glory  depend  on  reeeiviog  a  aatiafootory  cx« 

iduch  od&er  more  fortunate  regiments  planation  of  the  eanaea  of  thia  m^lea- 

are  earning  in  the  field,  while  we  are  sent  necessity  in  my  next, 
shut  nqp  in  a  atate  of  utter  sluggiah-i  S.  M. 


THB  SPELL  BaOIEK. 

Oh  yes,  thou  art,  though  dianged,  the  same, 

I  read  it  in  that  auburn  hair, 
Thoae  speaking  eyes,  that  thrilling  frame,—- 

Whicn  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest  air : 
Bnty^  there  is  a  shade  of  gloom, 

'miich  to  my  spirit  seems  to  sav. 
That  care  and  nief  have  marr'd  tny  doom, 

Since  girlhood's  bright  undoudea  day. 

Fair  creature !  gasing  thua  on  thee. 

The  sunshine  of  the  past  returns ; 
And,  o'er  what  never  more  can  be. 

My  time-taught  spirit  hangs  and  burns. 
Thou  wert  a  bud  of  beauty  then, 

A  star-gem  in  a  dondless  sky, 
A  glory  idolised  by  men,-^ 

And  who  thy  votary  more  than  I  ? 

How  fleeteth  time  awav !  twelve  years. 

With  shades  of  grief,  and  gleams  of  joy. 
Have  come  and  gone  in  smiles  and  tears. 

Since  thou  wert  airl,  and  I  was  boy ; 
Since,  unreserved,  how  oft  with  thee, 

Twas  mine  through  wood  and  vrild  to  range,- 
And  art  thou  silent !  can  it  be 

That,  like  our  looks,  the  heart  can  change  ? 

When  within  mine  thy  fingers  thrill'd, 
Althou^  'twas  but  a  moment  brief. 

My  heart  diladns  aweU'd,  and  fiU'd 
My  bosom  wim  a  guah  of  Brief; 

That  pressore  waa  a  spell, — mat  touch 

^  The  treasures  of  the  past  unfVurrd ; 

Showing  at  once,  how  Time  so  much 
Had  changed  thcc — me — and  all  the  world  t 


1  M7«]]  The  Spetl  Rroken.  fOI 

Oh,  tiMfe  k  not  in  euthly  woe. 

So  bitter,  as  to  ne  the  farm, 
Onee  ofeiMgfat  with  beauty's  glow, 

fiow'd  down  beneath  roislbitnne  a  storm ! 
To  imrk  the  aoee  ckar,  ekndUess  e^. 

That  swam  as  in  the  depths  of  l^ss. 
Subdued  to  darkness,  and  the  dye 

Of  Bttdi  a  doll  gprey  world  as  this. 

Would  I  had  known  not  this !— thou  wast 

An  image  to  my  musing  rnind^ 
Amid  the  sua^ne  of  the  past. 

In  glory  and  delight  enshrined  ;^' 
But  now  the  sgdl  u  bnJcen ; — now 

I  see  that  tbou  like  all  canst  isude. 
That  ffiief  can  o^erdoud  thy  brow, 
•        And  caie  thy  diesk's  purebeaniy  shade! 

Yes!  thou  eanst  diange  like  all  beside ; 

And  I  ha?e  lived  to  look  on  thee. 
All  radiant  once  in  youthful  pride, 

Chill'd  by  fbrkra  adyersity ; 
And  though^  like  July  skies,  of  yore 

Glowed  thy  serene,  unblexnish'd  lame, 
Vre  si§^'d  to  hear  black  Envy  pour 

I^er  veDom  on  thy  £Mrouiite  name ! 

Flowor  of  li^s'a  desert  1  art  thou  sad? 

Nought  purer  breathes  beneath  the  sun 
Than  thee,  in  thy  sweet  meekness  dad  ;— 

What  oouldst  thou  ere  have  said  or  done. 
That  gloom  should  reave  thy  thoughts  of  rest. 

Should  dim  the  bright  eyes,  cloud  the  brow. 
Or  hang  a  burden  on  the  breast 

(^  au^t  so  beautiful  as  thou  ? 

Or  is  it,  that,  from  wandering  come. 

From  travels  of  the  land  and  main, 
It  was  thy  hope  to  greet  at  home 

The  fiues  or  old  mends  i^gain? 
Alaa  f  if  such  thy  cause  of  woe,~~ 

For  ever  quench'd  their  jocund  mirth  ; 
The  old  have  died,  and  sleep  below. 

The  young  are  acsstter'd  o'er  the  earth. 

« 

We  sow  in  hope,  but  from  the  seeds 

Of  promise,  noUiing  reap  save  grief ; 
Joy's  flowerets  £ftde  to  noisome  weeds 

Of  vulgar  bloom,  and  bitter  leaf; 
Age-^when  Youth'a  wine  hath  run  to  leea-^ 

Confesses  £arth  a  vsk  of  tears  ; 
Tis  <mly  Hope's  keen  eye  that  soes 

Perfection  s  gltfw  in  coming  ycam. 
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THS  MONKBY-MARTYA :    ▲  FABLE* 

«OodlMlpt]icc«udI,batrilleCtlMemil»oottiriMititwili;  ad  I  tvned  dout 
tbe  o^  to  g«t  to  the  door.*'«*SxBKNE. 

I. 
'Tis  strange  what  awkward  figares  and  odd  capers 
Folks  cat,  who  seek  their  doctrine  from  the  papers,— 
But  there  are  many  shallow  politicians 
Who  take  their  bias  from  bewilder'd  journals^ 

Turn  state-physicians. 
And  make  themselves  foolscaps  of  the  dinmals. 

One  of  this  kind-^not  human,  but  a  monkey. 
Had  read  himself  at  last  to  this  sour  creed. 
That  he  was  nothing  hut  Oppression's  flunkey. 
And  Man  a  Tyrant  over  all  his  breed. 

He  could  not  read 
Of  niggers  whipt,  or  over- trampled  weavers. 
Bat  he  applied  their  wrongs  to  his  own  seed. 
And  nourish'd  thoughts  that  threw  him  into  fevers. 
His  very  dreams  were  full  of  martial  beavers. 
And  drilling  Pugs,  for  liberty  pugnacious. 

To  sever  chains  vexatious : 
In  fact,  he  thought  that  all  his  injured  line 
^oold  take  up  pikes  in  hand,  and  never  drop  'em 
Till  they  had  dear'd  a  road  to  Freedom's  shrine — 
Unless  perchance  the  turn-pike  men  should  stop  'em. 

HI. 

Full  of  this  rancour. 
Facing  one  day  beside  St  Clement  Danes, 

It  came  into  his  brains 
Tbgive  a  look-in  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Where  certain  solemn  Sages  of  the  nation 
Were  at  that  moment  in  deliberation 
How  to  relieve  the  wide  world  of  its  chains. 

Pluck  Demts  down. 

And  thereby  crown 
Whitee-  as  well  as  Blackee-man-cipation. 
Fog  heard  the  speeches  with  great  approbation. 
And  gated  with  pride  upon  the  Liberators ; 

To  see  mere  coal-heavers 

Such  perfect  Bolivars — 
Waiters  of  inns  sublimed  to  innovators. 
And  slaters  dignified  as  legislators — 
Small  Ptiblicans  demanding  (such  their  high  sense 
Of  liberty)  an  univera&l  license, — 
And  patten-makers  easing  Frecdom'a  dogs— 

The  whole  thing  seem'd 

So  fine,  he  deem'd 
Hie  smallest  demagogues  as  great  as  Gogs! 

IV. 
Pug,  with  some  corions  notions  in  his  noddle, 
Walk'd  oat  at  last,  and  tum'd  into  the  Stnmd, 

To  the  left  hand, 
Connbg  aome  portions  of  the  previous  twaddle. 


I 

J 


And  stridtng  with  a  step  that  seem'd  design'd 
.  To  represent  the  mighty  March  of  Mind, 
Instead  of  that  slow  waddle 
Of  thought,  to  which  our  ancestors  indinedU* 
No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  quickly  find 
He  stood  in  front  of  that  intrudye  pile. 
Where  Cross  keeps  many  a  Kind 
Ofbirdconfin'd, 
And  free-lMxm  animal,  in  durance  vile,— 
'A  thought  that  stirr'd  up  all  the  monkey-bile ! 

V. 

The  window  stood  ijar — 

It  wa9  not  far,  * 
Nor,  like  Parnassus,  very  hard,  to  climb — 
The  hour  was  verging  on  the  supper  time. 
And  many  a  growl  was  sent  through  many  a  bar- 
Meanwhile  Fag  scrambled  upward  like  a  tar. 

And  soon  crept  in 

Unnoticed  in  the  din 
Of  tuneless  throats,  that  made  the  attics  ring 
With  all  the  harshest  notes  that  diey  could  bring ; 

For,  like  the  Jews, 

Wild  beasts  refuse 
In  midst  of  their  captivity  to  sing. 

VI. 
Lord  I  how  it  made  him  chafe. 
Full  of  his  new  emancipating  zeal. 
To  look  around  upon  tnis  Brute-Bastile^ 
And  see  the  King  of  creatures  in — a  safe ! 
Hie  desert's  denizen,  in  one  small  den. 
Swallowing  slavery's  most  bitter  pills, — 
A  Bear  in  bars  unbearable.    And  then 
The  fretftd  Porcupine,  with  all  its  quills 

Imprison'd  in  a  pen  ! 
A  Tiger  limited  to  four  feet  ten ; 

And,  still  worse  lot ! 

A  Leopard  to  one  spot ! 

An  Elephant  enlarged. 

But  not  discharged, 
(It  was  before  the  elephant  was  shot;) 
A  doleftil  Wanderow,*  that  wander'd  not ; 
An  Ounce  much  disproportion'd  to  his  pound.— 

Pug's  wrath  wax'd  hot 
To  gaze  upon  these  captive  creatures  round, , 
Whose  daws — all  scratching — gave  him  full  assurance 
They  found  their  durance  vile  of  vile  endurance. 

VII. 
He  went  above — ^a  solitary  mounter 
Up  gloomy  stairs — and  saw  a  pensive  group 

Of  hapless  fowls — 

Cranes — Vultures— Owls — 
In  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of  Poultry- Compter, 
Where  feaiher'd  prisoners  were  doom'd  to  droop : 
Here  sat  an  Eagle  forced  to  make  a  stoop. 
Not  from  the  skies,  but  his  impending  roof; 

And  there  aloof. 


*  Wanderow— a  sort  of  Baboon. 


AjDiDiM  OftrielL  mooii^  in  &i^ 

'With  otM  lunpict  <v  t&  bird  cmtkn^ 

AH  oiged  agiixiftt  flieiv  power*  and  their  wiQt ; 

And  cmnped  in  each  a  spacej  ibe  loogest  billt 

Were  pUimy  biHa  of  least  aecomrondatiDi^^ 

In  tmcby  it  WW  a  yery  ugly  scene 

To  hUl  to  any  liberator's  share  ; 

To  see  those  winged  fowls  tiiat  onoe  had  besq 

Free  as  the  windj -no  freer  than  fix'd  aur« 

VIII. 
His  temper  little  mended . 
Pug  from  this  Bhrd-Ca^  Wslk  at  Isst  deseettded 

Unto  the  Lion  and  the  £Iephantt 

His  bdhom  in  a  past 
To  see  all  Nature's  Free  List  thus  suspended* 
And  heists  deprived  of  what  she  had  intended* 

Tbev  ooold  not  even  prey 

In  their  own  way ; 
A  hardship  always  reckon'd  quite  pcodigioaik 

Thus  he  revolved— 

And  soon  resolved 
To  give  them  freedom,  civil  and  xelig^oDa. 


lliat  ttif^ty  there  were  no  country  cousins,  raw 
From  Wales,  to  view  the  Lion  and  his  kin* 
The  keiper's  eyes  were- fix'd  upon  a  saw; 
Ihe  saw  was  ftx'd  upon  a  bullock's  shin ; 
Meanwhile,  with  stealthy  paw, 
Ptkg  basteo  d  to  withdraw 
The  boh  thsit  kept  the  king  of  brutes  wilhia— 
Now,  Monarch  of  the  Forest !  tliou  shalt  win 
Plecions  Enfranchisement — ^thy  bolls  are  vMdixs^r^ 
Thou  art  no  longer  a  degraded  creature^ 
But  loose  to  roam  with  liberty  and  nature^ 
And  five  of  aU  the  jungles  about  Lond[>n«-* 
All  Hampetead's  hcsithy  desert  lies  befinre  thee  F 
Methinks  I  see  thee  bound  from  Cross's  Ark, 
Full  of  the  native  instinct  that  comes  o'es  the<v 

And  turn  a  ranger 
Oi  Homsev  Forest,  and  the  Regent's  Park- 
Thin  Rhodes's  cows— the  mail-coach  steedsvcnda^g^v 
And  ^bUe  parish  watchmen  after  dark-^ 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  the  early  lark 
Stealing  to  Merlin's  cave — {ihv  cave)— Alas, 
That  such  bright  viidons  should  not  oeme  to  |Ma  !^ 
Alas  for  Freedom,  and  for  Freedom's  hero  I 

Alas  for  libertv  of  life  and  limb ! 
For  Pug  had  only  naif  unbolted  NenH 

When  Nero  MM  itn»  t 

T.B. 
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Wx  had  hardly  taken  posieBaion  of 
the  post  allotted  to  us,  when  the  lain, 
vhich  during  the  whole  of  the  dav 
had  ceaaed,  began  a^n  to  £dl  with 
renewed  yiolence;  it  unfortunately 
h^mened^  too>  that  there  waa  nothing 
within  our  reach  which  we  could  on* 
pose  to  it.  Our  station  waa  at  tne 
edge  of  abelt  of  oaks*  that  cut  off  one 
portion  of  a  large  field  from  another^ 
and  our  adyanoed  sentinels  wereplant* 
ed  about  half  musket  shot  in  m»nt  of 
us.  But  the  branches  of  the  trees 
were  not  sufficiently  dose  to  affiNcd 
the  aUghtest  shelter,  ndr  was  there  a 
ho¥el  or  shed  of  any  kind,  under 
which  we  could  retires  To  add  to 
our  miseries^  both  the  officers'  doaka 
and  the  men's  blankets,  having  been 
kept  behind^  we  were  deni^  the 
means  of  keying  ourselves  ordinarily 
warm ;  whilst  it  waa  not  without  wum 
difficulty  that  we  suooeedsd  in  getting 
a  fire  to  blaze.  The  wood  within  our 
reach  was  aU  green ;  the  rain  of  last 
night  had  completely  soaked  it,  and 
it  more  than  once  occurred  that  the 
sheets  of  water  which  poured  down 
fipom  the  clouds,  extinguished,  in  a 
moment,  the  spark,  which  we  had 
muted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hoar  in 
cxwxing  into  lire.  At  last,  however, 
our  patience  received  its  reward,  and 
a  eoupJe  of  firea,  roaring  and  crackling 
beneath  the  green  wood,  had  the 
double  effect  of  increasing  our  bodily 
ease,  and  elevating  our  spirits. 

About  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  our  videttes,  stobd  a  maa- 
aion  of  considerable  sixe,  and  genteel 
exterior,  upon  which  we  caat  many  • 
longing  look,  without  venturing  for 
aome  time  to  approach  it.  -That  a 
place  80  neat  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  so  well  supplied  with  out-houses 
of  every  descnption,  could  be  wholly 
devoid  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  was  a  matter  which  we  were 

n  unwilling  to  believe.  Without 
t,  the  penathat  stood  at  its  westeni 
gMe  contained  their  due  quantity  of 
pjgi^— the  hen-roosts  could  not  be  all 
tmantlrtSi  '  and  the fliffhts  of  nifleeons* 
which  went  and  came,  gave  decisive 
proof  that  the  dove-cot  had  not  been 
built  ier  purposes  of  empty  show. 
Neither  was  it  piobaUe  that  the  bur* 
te  would  ha  aWutdy  eleved  out* 


or  the  cdlars  totally  empty*  Our 
very  moutha  watered  aa  these  refleo* 
tions  occurred  to  ua;  snd  at  last  it 
was  determined,  that  at  all  hazards^ 
the  mansion  in  qiaestion  should  baex« 
amined. 

The  charge  of  conducting  the  search 
fell,  as  it  waa  proper  that  it  should 
laU,  upon  roe,  as  the  Junior  ;  and  I 
set  off,  attended  by  four  men,  to  effiMSt 
it.  Brin^  assured  by  the  sentries  that 
ao  Americans  had  shown  themselves 
there  since  tbey  assumed  their  post^ 
we  pudked  on  without  mnch  appro* 
hension,  and  our  satisfaction  was  far 
from  being  slight  when  we  found  that 
the  house  was  empty.  But  the  satisr 
£u^on  arising  from  that  source,  suf« 
fered  a  very  considerable  diminution 
when,  on  proceeding  to  look  round  for 
the  viands,  in  quesc  of  which  we  had 
ONne,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
Ibnnd.  There  waanot  a  pig»  fowl,  or 
other  living  creature  about  the  placew 
The  pmeoa  alone,  of  all  the  atock 
npon  the  farm,  remained,  and  they 
were  a  great  deal  too  wary  not  to  baf- 
fle every  effort  which  was  made  to  8ur« 
prise  tliem.  Disappointed  and  chasrin- 
ed  at  an  event  so  nttle  anticipateo^  we 
were  preparing  to  quit  the  inhospitaUe 
domicile,  whoi  a  whole  «rowd  ox  stsag- 
glers,  srtillerymen»  samiersy  saiUxn^ 
and  soldiers  of  the  line,  rushed  into 
the  halL  In  a  moment  the  walls  of 
the  building  re-echoed  with  oaths  and 
exdamatiotts,  and  tables,  chairs,  win* 
dows,  and  even  doors,  were  dashed  to 

g'eees,  in  revenge  for  iibe  absence  of 
od.  By  and  %,  however,  a  shont 
of  joy  was  hearcL  Like  those  ahoitt 
nss  we  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  behdd,  through  a  chaaaa 
in  a  bride  wall  under  ground,  the  in* 
terior  of  a  wine  cellar,  set  round  in 
magnificent  an^,  with  bottles  of  sH 
shapes  tfid  dimensions.  The  wily 
Yankie^  to  whom  this  house  bstlong^ 
ed,  unable,  or  unwiUingj.  to  remove 
his  wine,  had  adopted  the  common 
piecandon  of  blocking  up  the  entrance 
to  l^a  vaults  with  brick- work.  B«t 
the  abeenoe  of  all  uniformity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  masonry  failed 
not  to  strike  one  of  oar  soldiers  who 
passed  bj  it;  and  applying  the  hut- 
end  of  his  musket  to  the  portion  whidi 
8e«med  to  have  been  hut  thipwn  up>  he 
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toeed  t  few  bricks  oat  of  tl^dr 
places.  An  excbunation  indicatiye  of 
the  faigbest  degree  of  pleasure^  in« 
stantly  gave  notice  that  some  sreat 
discoveiy  had  been  effected ;  it  drew 
the  whole  df  us  to  the  spot,  and  in 
five  minutes,  the  cellar  was  crowded 
widi  men,  filHng,  in  the  first  place, 
their  own  luYernda  and  bosoms,  and 
then  handing  out  bottles,  with  the 

'  utmost  liberality,  to  their  comrades. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not 
a  single  pint,  either  of  wine  or  spirits, 
remained  out  of  all  this  magnificent 
stock. 

WeU  pleased  with  the  issue  of  our 
undertaking,  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  picquet,  where  we  were  received 
with  the  cordiality  which  our  burden 
was  calculated  to  produce.  There  the 
spirits  were  equal! j  divided,  and  the 
men  receiving  then:  due  proportion, 
there  fell  to  the  share  of  Charlton  and 
myself  a  flask  of  exquisite  cognise, 
with  two  magnums  of  superior  Bour- 
deaux.  With  the  help  of  these,  we 
contrived  to  make  a  very  comfortable 
meal  upon  salt  pork  and  biscuit  which 
alone  remained  to  us,  and  then  light- 
ing our  pipes,  we  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  in  a  state  of  excessive  mois- 
ture, it  is  true,  but  still  of  considerable 
enjoyment. 

By  ibis  time  darkness  b^an  rapid* 
\j  to  set  in,  and  the  scene  acquired 
every  moment  more  and  more  of  inte^ 
rest  and  sublimity.  The  rain  still  fell, 
though  not  with  so  much  violence  as 
it  had  fallen  a  little  while  ago ;  whilst 
the  wind  rising  by  fits  and  starts, 
waved  over  the  flat,  and  whistled 
through  the  wood  in  violent  gusts. 
The  clouds  rushed  before  it,  and  to- 
tally obscured,  from  time  to  time,  a 
young  moon,  which  seemed  to  struggle 
against  their  supremacy,  and  then. di- 
viding into  their  grey  fleeces,  suffered 
her,  K>r  a  moment,  to  smile  out  upon 
the  storm.    But  it  was  not  in  the 

,  operations  of  nature  alone  that  we 
found  much  to  admire.  Our  out- 
posts, extending  in  a  sort  of  curve, 
permitted  us,  who  occupied  one  of 
thei  extreme  flanks,  to  look  at  once 
upon  the  fires,  both  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  armies,  and  the 
efi^t  of  these,  in  a  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous night  like  the  present,  was 
in  the  highest  d^ee  striking.  Our 
troops  lay  all  along  the  plain;  in 
part  among  the  wood  which  skirted 
the  open  country,  in  part  upon  the 
open  Country  itself;    and  their  or- 


der, probably  Aroug^  moCifei  of  po- 
licy, was  as  loose  and  scattered  as  « 
due  regard  to  safety  would  permit. 
The  consequence  was,  that  thor  flrea 
stretching  out  in  a  single  line,  pn^ 
sented  an  appearance  &r  mote  impo- 
sing, than  if  ihey  had  been  confined, 
as  usual,  to  one  or  two  spots.  On 
the  part  of  the  Americans  again,  tiiere 
was  no  need  for  any  artifioal  exten- 
sion. Their  fires  ran  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  hilL  Like  our  own,  tliey 
were  arranged  in  a  sort  of  semicird^ 
only  the  horns  of  their  crescent,  in- 
stead of  advancing,  fell  back,  on  boA 
sides  from  the  centre.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  the  contrast,  whidi 
the  dense  arrangement  of  their  bi- 
vouac  presen^,  to  the  scattered  and 
somewhat  irregular  disposition  cf 
ours.  That  they  surpassed  us  in 
numbers,  at  least  three-fold,  we  had 
all  along  been  aware;  the  yery  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  works  were, 
of  themselves,  sufficient  to  prove  Uns; 
but  I  am  not  sui-e  that  the  knowledge 
of  that  superiority  produced  its  fml 
efi^t,  till  afto'  the  establishment  of 
the  two  camps  for  the  night  had 
brought  it  completely  home  to  us. 
Yet  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  us 
who  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  let  it  begin  when 
it  might.  We  despised  the  Yankees 
from  our  hearts,  and  only  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  show  them  how 
easily  they  could  be  beaten. 

Nor  was  this  eager  desire  to  en^ge 
the  mere  oflitpriug  of  an  impetuoeity, 
which  British  soldiers  always  expe- 
rience when  in  the  presence  of  an  ene- 
my. It  hail  been  explained  to  us,  fliat 
as  soon  as  a  communication  could  be 
opened  between  the  army  and  the 
fieet,  of  which  all  the  bombs,  and 
many  of  the  lighter  frigates,  were  in 
the  river,  an  attack  upon  the  American 
lines  would  be  made.  This  was  to 
begin  with  a  heavy  fire  on  the  right, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  that  part 
the  principal  share  of  Jonathan's  at- 
tack >  after  which,  the  85th  regiment, 
and  the  seamen  supported  by  the  4th 
and  44th,  were  to  penetrate  the  left  si- 
lently, and  with  tne  bayonet.  Havii^ 
overcome  all  opposition,  the  oohxnm 
was  to  wheel  up  upon  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  to  remain  stationary  till 
dawn ;  and  then  taking  the  whole  of 
the  works  in  flank,  to  carry  them  one 
by  one  in  detail.  But  everything,  it 
was  understobd,  must  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  the  fleet  to  eo-operate. 
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There  waa^  upon  the  extienle  right  of  red^  and  of  which  we  were  so  loon  to 

the  American  positioD^  a  strong  post^  receive  proofs  the  most  decisive.    At 

well  supplied  with  heavy  ordnance..  laat>  when  murmuxs^  '^  not  loud  hut 

To  pass  it  hy  unheeded^  would  he,  our  deep/'  hegsn  to  pass  from  man  to  man,  • 

leaders  conceived^  to  expose  the  at-*  an  aid-de»camp  arrived,  andour'sen-* 

tacking  column,  even  should  it  sue-  tries  were  ordmd  to  he  called  in.  Thia- 

ceedin  Ae  dtrk^  to  certain  destruc-  heing  effected,  we  proceed^,  under 

tion,  as  soon  as  daylight  enahled  the  his  guidance,  towards  the  left ;  till, 

artillo'V  to  play ;  whilst  to  attempt  it  heing  arrived  at  the  high  road,  we 

by  escalade,  was  esteemed  a  project  too  found  the  whole  army  in  marching  or- 

hazardous.  To  the  fleet  it  was  accord-  der,  and,  to  our  inexpressihie  asto« 

ingly  Mt,  which^  hy  horobardment,  nishment,  preparing  to  withdraw.  The  • 

would,  it  was  presumed,  reduce  it  to  column  was  formed,  as  soldiers  express  > 

niins  in  a  few  nburs ;  and  the  com-  themselves,   left  in  fA)nt ;   and  the  > 

mencement  of  a  serious   cannonade  men's  faces  were  then  towards  the 

fh>mtheriver,  was  to  he  the  signal  for  shipping, 
a  general  movement  in  line.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey 

Thus  instructed,  the  reader  will  any  idea  of  the  disappointment,  or  ra«- 
easily  helieve,  that  as  hour  after  hour  ther  humiliation,  experienced  and  ex- 
stole  on,  we  turned  ouf  gaze,  with  pressed  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  when 
£everi^  anxiety,  towards  the  river,  it  became  apparent  that  a  retreat  was 
AU,  however,  continued  as  it  had  determined  upon.  It  was  no  consola- 
been  before.  No  flash  told  that  the  tion  to  us  to  be  told,  that  tiie  frigates 
shipping  had  taken  their  stations  ;  had  been  unable  to  force  their  way 
the  noise  of  firing  was  unheard,  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy^ 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  began  works,  and  that  even  the  bombardment 
to  he  entertained,  that  the  plan  had,  of  whichwe  had  been  spectators,  proved 
for  some  cause  or  another,  Tniscarried.  all  but  harmless  to  those  against  whom 
At  last,  when  midnight  was  close  at  it  was  directed.  We  could  not  believe 
band,  a  solitary  report,  accompanied  that  our  success  depended,  in  any  es- 
by  the  ascension  of  a  small  bright  sential  degree,  upon  the  operations  of 
spark  into  the  sky,  gave  notice  that  the^  navy.  What  were  the  American 
the  bombardment  had  begun.  Another  entrenchments  to  us?  In  die  first 
and  anodier  followed  in  quick  succes-  place,  the  most  unpractised  eye  could 
sion ;  and  now  every  man  instinctively  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  of  the  field- 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  grasped  works  h^;un,  not  one  had  arrived  at 
his  arms.  The^int  to  be  passed  was,  completion ;  and  the  most  ignorant  in 
we  Well  knew,  in  our  inimediate  front,  the  art  of  war  is  aware,  that  in  vrorks 
We  were  aware,  that  in  forcing  it,  our  onlv  half  defensible  troops  repose  very 
detachment  would  take  the  lead ;  and  little  confidence.  In  the  next  place, 
we  listened,  in  breathless  attention,  no  truth  can  be  more  apparent,  than 
for  the  comingup  of  the  column  which  that,  in  all  night-operations,  a  compact 
had  been  appointed  to  support  us.  Our  body  of  veterans,  well-disciplined  and 
ears,  too,  were  on  the  stretch  for  the  ^orderly,  are  at  all  times  an  overmatch 
mu^etry  which  ought  soon  to  he  for  whole  crowds  of  raw  levies.  Per- 
heard  in  the  opposite  direction ;  in  a  haps  our  leaders  acted  prudently  in 
word,  we  stood  in  our  ranks  for  a  full  deferring  the  moment  of  attack  till 
bour,  under  the  influence  of  that  state  after  nigntfall.  fiy  doing  so,  they  at 
of  excitation,  which,  while  it  locks  up  all  events  rendered  the  enemy's  supe- 
the  faculty  of  speech,  renders  the  riority  in  artillery  ofno avail;  but  why 
senses,  both  ofsight  and  hearing,  acute  the  plan  of  a  night*attack  should  be 
to  an  almost  unnatural  d^ee.  given  up,  because  a  single  redoubt 

Suchwasoursituation,  both  of  body  escaped  cannonading  from  the  river, 

and  mind,  from  midnight,  when  the  we  could  not  divine.    Our  business^ 


began  to  open  their  fire,  up  to  however,  was  a  simple  one ;  we  had 

the  hour  of  two.  That  all  things  went  only  to  obey ;  not,  indeed,  with  the 

not  prosperously,  was  manifest  enough,  same  satisfaction  which  would  have 

The  precious  time,  at  least,  was  esca-  marked  our  obedience  of  other  orders, 

ping  lis ;  and  for  that  loss  we  all  felt  but  promptly,  and  in  good  spirits. 

that  nothing  could  make  amends ;  but  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  companies 

we  were  far  from'anticipatitt;  the  total  which  had  famished  the  picquets,  to 

change  of  resolution  which  nad  occur-  perform,  on  the  present  oocasion,  the 
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ofliea  dC  s  raiMaard.  Among  thete 
our  compttiy  tow  its  station ;  and  aa 
wa  wara  oommanded  not  to  aaofe  till 
daylight  b^gatt  to  break,  we  no  soon* 
er  aaw  the  cdlomn  fairly  aet  oat,  than 
wa  gathered  roand  a  large  fire  hy  the 
road-^e,  and  ast  down.  There  atill 
remamed  in  our  ilask  some  portioa  ef 
the  opgniac^a  few  crumbs  of  bisooit  lay 
about  the  reoeaaes  of  our  walleta ;  and 
upon  them,  early  aa  it  was,  we  pro- 
eeeded  to  make  onr  rude  meal,  kst  aa 
opportunity  of  ao  doing  ahould  not 
oeour  again* 

At  laat,  a  few  £unt  atreaka  of  dawn 
sbowing  themselves  in  the  eastern  aky, 
oear  aentiiea  were  called  in,  our  men 
teak  dieir  atationa,  and  the  ratieat  bo- 
OBib  To  guard  aninst  aoipriaal,  two 
Ilea,  codi  at  the  diatanoe  of  thirty  or 
ftvty  paoea  from  the  other,  were  oom- 
manded to  mo?e  about  fifty  or  sixty 
jarda  in  rear  of  the  company.  Six 
other  fika,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  awtpt  the  woods  as  a  sort  of  flank 
pattol ;  whilat  the  body  of  the  oom- 
nmy,  amounting  to  exactly  twenty- 
vmx  men,  proceeded  in  column.  Of 
theieaa  of  the  army  we  aaw  nothing ; 
itiMd  aeioujtafull  hour  and  a  half 
bdbna  ns ;  althou^  it  neccosarily 
aaoived  more  abwly  than  us,  we  could 
hantty  aspect  to  owtake  it  till  it  should 
halt.  But  ao  little  were  we  apprehen* 
aive  of  pnnuit,  that  the  idea  of  being 
cut  off  never  once  occuned  to  ua ;  and 
henee  we  were  not  alti^gether  ao  care- 
ftd  in  piondinff  against  audi  an  acci- 
dent aa  we  on|^  to  have  been.  We 
were,  however,  taught,  before  the 
daj'a  jonraey  came  to  a  doae,  that 
flyiMp  do  oocaaionaliy  happen  whidi 
have  not  beoi  anticipated. 

The  atacm  of  wind  and  rain  having 
died  away,  our  march  became,  befive 
long,  exceedingly  agreeaUe.  Of  the 
oonntry  through  vmdi  we  now  tra* 
veiled,  none  of  na  during  the  advance 
had  aeen  anytlmur;  ihe  nceoccf  ao* 
eordingly  poasaeBsn  all  the  attnetiona 
vdiich  novelty  beatowa.  The  roaid, 
too,  though  sandy,  waa  a  good  one, 
and  the  late  moisture  rendered  it  bet« 
tcr  than  it  had  been  before,  by  bar-* 
dening  it;  whilat  the  tieea,  bendii^ 
over  from  both  sides,  aiferded  an 
agreeable  shelter  from  the  aun's  raya, 
woich  aoon  began  to  beat  upon  us 
somewhat  powerfully.  With  all  theae 
pleasant  drcmnatancea  about  ua,  it 
waa  but  natunU  that  weahonld  trudge 


oninexedlenthumonr,  Boiiltm^ 
leaaoesa  to  which,  aa  our  diatance  Ihna 
the  enemy's  linea  increaaed,  vre  beg» 
to  give  vray,  suddenly  received  ita 
cfaaatisement,  and  our  attention  waa 
dnwn  from  lighter  topiea,  to  the  im- 
portant buaineaa  of  onr  iaty. 

It  mijgbt  be  noon,  or  a  little pastit, 
and  we  were  anprdacbing  the  aoene  of 
the  action  of  tbie  19th,  when  a  diaet 
from  the  files  in  the  rear,  foUowed  by 
the  discbarge  of  a  couple  of  *"*vlrf1% 
attracted  our  attention.  We  haltal 
inataatly,  and  looked  baek;  but  no 
time  vraa  allowed  fbr  any  regular  fesu 
mation,  ere  a  troop  of  aome  twenty 
or  thirty  horaemen  dashed  romd  an 
aitfde  or  the  road,  and,  award  in  hand, 
galloped  towards  us.  ''To  tfaeri^ 
and  left,"  was  the  only  weed  of  com* 
mand  that  we  could  give;  the  men 
understood  it;  and  springiii^,  aome  to 
the  light,  and  othera  to  tbe  left  of  the 
way,  they  threw  themsdvea  into  the 
wood,  where  the  cavalry  cooU  not 
reach  them.  Then  waa  a  fiyre  open- 
ed, which  in  a  trice  bronght  toen  and 
horsea  to  the  ground.  l%e  exnirj 
pauaed ;  one  or  two  attempted,  wiia 
great  IwaTenr,  to  ibrce^  their  hones 
into  the  thicKots,  and  two  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  chanced  to  be  nM»e  expoaed 
than  Uieir  comrades,  vrere  aHRd. 
But  the  alarm  having  f^iead  to  iSt» 
main  body,  now  not  nr  ahead  of  us, 
a  howitaer  and  a  field-gun  csne  at 
full  apeed  to  our  aaaistanoe.  Tbe 
Americana  waited  not  for  the  guna  ta 
open.  Inatantly  liut  diey  appeared 
every  man  turned  bia  head ;  and  aa 
they  rode  for  life  and  dcaUh,  oar  gun- 
ners had  only  an  opportunity  of  fhl^g 
two  shots. 

Ignorant,  aa  vaa  nucaaaiOy  were, 
wh^er  the  corps  which  Ind-juat 
efaarged,  ibimed  part  of  the  advanced 
guard  «F  die  whole  American  anay, 
or  vraa  a  mere  patnd,  aent  out  to 
tndc  our  atepe  ana  ascertain  our  pbn% 
we  broke  not  at  once  hito  mavqiini^ 
order  as  soon  aa  it  had  disappearMi 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  fbiee  drew 
upintwofinea;  the  artillery  took  ita 
atatiffli,  and  every  aivaagenaent  was 
made  for  flghttog  a  general  aetaen  on 
the  apot  But  nothing  ftrdier  being 
seen  or  heard  of  die  wasailanti,  att 
hope  of  bringing  mattdra  to  diat  de- 
sirable issue  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
br^ndes,  one  by  one,  took  the  vaad, 
as  ttiey  had  done  before.    A  vtcagei* 
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90100  iii^lailaed»  imitatad ;  Uitek    «r  Uiiiketo  and  the  ftmrods  of  mui* 
to  mjj  the  reir^gutid,  rapported  bj    liets^  we  pasted  the  night. 


ttro  pieces  of  eaimoDy  and  nnar  addi* 
tiooal  companiea  of  infiintrvy  retraced 
f  to  steps  about  a  iDile,  fox  tiie  purpose 
.of  asoertaioiog  with  acouracy  now 
natters  stood ;  out  they  meeting  with 


It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
continue  the  detaO  of  our  subsequent 
operations  yety  minutely.  £nou$^h  is 
done  when  I  state,  that  on  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  as  soon  as  broad  day^ 


nothing  to  excite  their  interest,  they  light  came  in,  the  retreat  Was  resu- 

too  turned  back,  and  followed  their  med ;  and  that  we  arrived  about  nin^ 

comrades  unmolested.  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  a  position  whidi 

The  rest  of  our,  journey  was  per*  promised  to  fiimish  every  facilitv  foir 

fbrmed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  a  safe  re-embarkation.     The   ooiits 


temarkable  incident.  Wp  passed,  as 
we  were  necessitated  to  pass,  our  yes* 
Cerday's  position,  where  men  and  offl* 
oers  recovered  the  cloaks  and  blankets 
which  had  been  left  behind ;  and  we 
saw  the  dead  lying  as  thev  lay  on  the 
evening  of  the  action,  still  unburied. 
Many  nad,  however,  undergone  the 
process 'of  stripping,  diough  by  whom 
It  was  impossiDie  for  us  to  guess ;  and 
all  were  h^inning  to  emit  an  odour  the 
Ivverse  of  acceptable  to  delicate  or* 
gans ;  but  we  could  not  pause  to  give 
them  sepulture;  and  both  the  sight 
and  smell  were  too  familiar  to  afiect 
Us  very  d^ly.  We  pushed  on,  and 
•rrivihg  about  four  o'dock  in  the  af- 
ternoon at  a  convenient  pieceof  ground^ 
a  halt  was  ordered.  There  all  the  cus* 
lomary  arrangements  cfT  lighting  fires, 
piling  arms,  and  planting  outposts, 
were  gone  through ;  and  here,  under 
the  shelter  of  gipsy-tents,  composed 


were  already  oU  the  beach  in  great 
numbers ;  a  couple  of  gun-brigs  were 
moored,  asbefbre,within  cable's-Iength 
of  the  shore ;  and  the  sailors,  in  crowds, 
were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  to  con« 
vey  us  to  our  respective  vessels.  No 
hearty  dieerlng,  nowever,  gave  notice 
this  time  of  the  satisfaction  of  thes^ 
brave  fellows  with  the  results  of  the 
expjedition.  On  the  contrary,  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  among  tnem ;  and 
even  the  congratulations,  on  the  safe 
return  of  their  individual  acquaint- 
ances, were  accompanied  by  an  exDress-\ 
ion  of  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  oi  Ge- 
neral Ross,  and  the  profitless  issue  of 
the  inroad.  In  this  humour  they  con- 
ducted us,  regiment  hj  rqgiment^  to 
the  boats ;  ana  the  evening  was  as  yet 
Very  little  advanced,  when  the  whole 
army,  with  all  its  materiel  and  stores, 
found  itself  again  lodged  on  board  of 
ship. 


CHArTEaXIV. 


The  feelings  which  ^ook  possession 
of  us  now,  were  similar  in  their  na- 
ture, though  perhaps  less  vivid,  than 
those  which  had  come  into  play  after 
the  re-shipment  of  the  expedition  to 
Washington.  At  first  the  change  from 
constant  excitement  to  absolute  rest, 
wss  received  as  a  positive  boon ;  by  and 
by  the  sameness  of  the  rest  itself  becam^ 
a  thousand  degrees  more  irksome  than 
ita  very  opposite.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  which  witnessed  our  re- 
turn to  the  transport,  we  were,  upon 
the  whole,  happy  enough  ;  that  is,  we 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  clean  linen,  a 
social  dinner,  and  a  cheerful  glass  of 
wine  after  it.  But  the  day  after  rose 
somewhat  heavily,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  heavy  as  it  proceeded  on  its 
course.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
to  be  done.  The  weather  chanced  to 
be  singularly  uagenial ;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  cold— or  rather  the 
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damp  chin — ^was  excessively  disagree* 
able.  Of  course,  there  was  no  audi 
thing  OS  wslking  the  deck ;  and  oUr 
wretched  library  had  long  ago  become 
an  object  of  loathing  to  most  of  us. 
For  my  own  part,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  my  letters  for  England,  and 
played  a^game  or  two  at  chess,  I  went 
fsirly  to  bed,  and  slept,  or  rather 
dozed  confusedly,  till  dinner  was  an^ 
flounced. 

In  mercy  to  us,  a  fine  breese  sprung 
up  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and 
the  rain  ceasing,  the  weather  again 
smiled  upon  us  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  deck 
was  accordingly  converted  to  its  old 
uses ;  and  a  regular  promenade  from 
the  tafirel  to  the  mlzen-mast,  and  from 
the  mizen-mast  to  the  taflerel,  was  esta- 
blished. A  rumour,  likewise,  some- 
bow  or  another  got  into  circulation, 
that  a  larae  fleet,  containing  ten  thou- 
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sasd  fresh  tcoq^  wkh  Sir  Rowfanj,    Mlg^iig  had  by  thk  dme  npdttj  ef- 
,now  Jiord  HOI,  to  oommand  dieni^    fe^^tuany  blunted  my  finer  fedii^  I 


had  been  seen  and  spoken  to  off  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.    It  will  be  easily 


could  not  but  pity  the  ilL-fated  deni- 
sens  of  this  deroted  district,  and  then 


much  as  they  reminded  me  moce  at 
the  operations  of  the  ancient  Danes 
against  Alfred  and  his  suljjects,  than 
anything  in  the  annals  of  modem  and 
dviliied  warfare.  Yet  was  there  a 
sreat  deal  in  this  kind  of  life  caleo^ 


betieved^  that  a  piece  of  intelligence    J  regarded  our  present  proceediiigB 
so  desirable  was  received  with  eve-     with  no  very  triumi>ha]it  eye,  ' 
ry  demonstration  of  extravagant  joy. 
With  such  a  force^  and  such  a*leader, 
we  all  felt,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  we  would  not  readily  attempts 
and  hardly  anything  which  we  could 
not  easily  accomplish ;  and  if  a  whis- 
per of  a  complaint  was  heard  at  all^  it    lated,  in  an  extivordinary  degree,  to 
arose  only  from  the  idea,  that  had  the    interest  and  amuse.    We  came  at  last 
reinforcements  come  in  but  a  week    never  to  look  upon  a  town  or  a  viUa^, 
earlier,  we  should  have  bewinowin       '-^     -  ^    '-^    -^  i— --    -«.       :« 
quarters  in  Baltimore,  and  the  gallant 
Koss   alive.     Nevertheless  we  were 
philosophers  enough  to  rest  satisfied, 
that  an  event  in  itself  so  fortunate 
would  never  occur  out  of  due  time ; 
and  we  soon  brought  ourselves  to  be« 
lieve,  that  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest 
would  see  us  again  on  shore,  and  that 
Baltimore  would  not,  after  all,  escape 
its  visitation. 


without  having,  at  least,  the  wiai, 
that  we  might  be  allowed  to  pay  to  it 
a  hostile  visit ;  and  though  I  am  sure 
lliat  the  peaceful  inhabitants  would 
have  suffered  no  wrong  at  our  haads^ 
I  am  equally  sure,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  public  property, 
or  public  works,  which  we  dAd  not  re- 
gard as  furnishing  a  legitimate  souroe 
of  plunder  and  outrage. 

Our  voyage  continuing  throoghoat 


We  were  in  this  ardent  frame  of    the  whole  of  the  18th,  we  arrived,  at 


mind,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  the  Admiral  fired  a  sig- 
nal-gun, and  the  fleet  got  under  weigh* 
The  breeze  had  by  this  time  increased 
to  a  pretty  strong  gale ;  but  as  it  blew 
In  the  direction  to  which  our  prows 
were  turned,  no  man,  either  soldier  or 
sailor,  complained  of  its  violence.  We 
flew  like  eagles  down  the  bay ;  but  as 
we  were  approadhing  Kent  Island  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  cast  andior  under  its 
cliffs  for  the  nig^t.  On  the  morrowj^ 
however,  we  were  a^dn  steering  our 
course;  and  it  soon  became  apparent, 
from  the  direction  in  which  we  move4» 
that  the  Patuxent  was  again  about  to 
afford  us  a  temporary  roadstead.  In 
the  course  of  to-day's  passsge  we  pass* 
ed,  as  we  had  done  before,  within 
gun-shot  of  Annapolis,  and  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets  in  its  vicinity. 
Almost  the  same  spectacle  which  had 
previously  arrested  our  attention  rose 
to  attract  it  now.  Again  the  beacons 
were  set  on  fire — again  signal-guns 
were  fired,  horsemen  mounted,  and 
telegraphic  communications  were  car* 
ried  on  at  every  station ;  whilst  the 
provincisl  capital,  with  all  the  inha^ 
cited  places  near  it,  again  sent  fordi 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children. 


an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  at  our  old  anchorage  in  the  Pa- 
tuxent river.  Here  every  ship  in  the 
fleet  brought  up  ;  and  here,  aa  far  as 
we  could  gather,  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that  we  should  be  condemned  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  useless  inactivity, 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  sort  of  ru- 
mour began  about  this  time  to  get 
abroad  among  us,  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  transportation  to  Ame- 
rica, vras  not  to  be  looked  for  here, 
A  permanent  conqnest,  it  was  whis- 
peied,  would  somewhere  or  another 
DC  attempted  ;  but  when,  how,  or  in 
what  direction,  continued  a  mysteiy. 
There  were  persons,  indeed,  who  ^ke 
of  a  descent  upon  New  York.  Ttere 
were  others  wno  insinuated,  that  one 
of  the  southern  states  lay  more  open 
to  an  attack,  and  if  subdued,  might 
more.easily  be  retained.  All,  however, 
confessed  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
real  undertaking  meditated,  though 
all  seemed  to  agree,  that  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  United  States  our  campaign 
was  at  an  end ;  that  however  loi^  we 
might  continue  here,  vroiild  be  in  idle- 
ness and  confinements  With  such  ru* 
mours  afloat,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  we  soon  began 
to  nnd  that  fenemy  of  all  unemployed 


flying  in  manifest  confusion  into  the  person^  ennui,  gaining;  ground  rapid- 
interior.  I  must  confess,  Uiat  .tibough  iy  upon  us ;  and  Uiat  welooked  forward 
the  course  oi^  some  three  years'  cam-     to  a  mova  with  the  same  impatience 
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wbich  a  betrothed  female  experiences^ 
"wlien  she  is  coimting  the  hoars  which 
ititervene  hetween  the  first  publication 
of  the  hauns  to  the  day  of  wading. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  record^  in  re« 
gnlar  €»rder«  the  methods  which  were 
adopted  to  kill  time^  from  the  19th  of 
September,  the  day  on  which  we  cast ' 
anchor^  up  to  the  13th  of  October, 
iwhen  we  finally  quitted  the  Chesa- 
Make.  It  was,  upon  the  whole,  but  a 
cLoll  and  uninteresting  |>eriod  of  our 
existence.    We  moved,  indeed,  from 
the  Patuxent  to  the  Potomac,  and  from 
*  the  Potomac  back  again  to  the  Pa- 
tuxent. We  landed,  too,  sometimes  in 
sipan  parties,  sometimes  in  large,  and 
twice  in  whole  brigades.  But  the  jour- 
nal, were  it  regularly  transcribed,  widi 
due  attention  to  dates  and  circum-  • 
stances,  would,  I  fear,  prove  as  little 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  peruse,  as 
it  would  be  irksome  and  disagreeable 
to  the  writer  to  detail  it.    It  will  be 
better  to  relate  only  such  events  as 
appear  to  myself  most  worthy  of  relo- ' 
lion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  recollect, 
that  whilst  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in 
fte  Patoxent,  a  signal  was  hoisted  at 
the  mast-head  of  the  Royal  Oak,  re- 
quiring a  certain  number  of  captains 
and  other  naval  officers  to  come  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
coort^martiaL    Two  seamen,  captu- 
red in  some  of  the  late  operations, 
had  been  recognised  as  deserters  from 
one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  they 
were  now  about  to  be  tried.  The  court 
met;  the  prisoners  were  convicted, 
/  and  ihey  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
aiid  at  noon,  on  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  sentence  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution. As  die  circmnstances  attend- 
ing the  execution  of  a  criminal  on 
b<nrd  of  ship  are  rather  solemn,  I  shall 
take  the  lioerty  of  describing  them 
aomewhat  at  length. 

Having  heard  that  suclTan  event 
was  about  to  occur,  two  or  three  others 
and  myself,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a^ 
curiosity,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  re- 
fined nature,  took  ooat,  and  went  on 
board  the  Royal  Oak,  about  an  hour 
prerious  to  the  fatal  moment.  Whe- 
ther any  ceremonies  were  gone  through 
previous  to  the  general  muster  of  the 
ship's  company,  and  if  they  were,  of 
what  nature  they  consisted,  I  cannot 
speak,  because,  till  all  hands  were 
piped  upon  decks,  I  sate  with  the  lieu- 
tenants in  the  ward  room.  About  ten 


minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  how- 
ever, the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and. 
all,  both  officers  and  men,  hurried  to ' 
their  stations.    This  done,  the  boat-, 
swain's  whistle  sounded,  and  all  hands ' 
crowded  the  forecastle,  quarter-deck, ' 
and  poop,  in  a  moment.    There  we 
siood  in  profound  silence,  till  eight 
bells  were  tolled  ;  and  exactly  as  th/ 
last  stroke  ceased  to  reverberate,  ^e' 
Captain  made  his  appearance. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  Ibuful 
expectation  upon  the  fore-^atdies ;  * 
nor  was  expectation  long  kept  upon' 
the  stretch.  A  sergeant  of  marines, 
followed  by  a  file  of  men,  mounted 
the  ladder;  then  came  two  persons^' 
dressed  in  blue  jackets  and  trbwsers, 
heavily  ironed,  and  after  them  came 
another  file  of  marines.  Thev  moved 
towards  the  quarter-deck,  ana  havine 
arrived  opposite  the  gang-way,  stood 
stilL  In  the  meantime,  it  had  not 
escaped  our  notice,  that  a  couple  of 
nooses  hung  from  the  fore-yard,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  mast ;  and  that 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  lay  at  length  upon 
the  forecastle,  ready  to  be  hurried  aft 
by  the  ship's  company.  Of  course,  we 
were  all  perfectly  sensible  to  what  uses 
these  rope-ends  were  about  to  be 
turned ;  and  though  there  was  not  one 
amongst  us  who  lelt  disposed  to  deny 
the  justice  of  a  deserter's  fate,  there  ' 
were  few  indeed  who  experienced  no 
pity  for  the  unhappy  wretches  about 
to  sufier.  No  great  while,  however, 
was  granted  for  me  indulgence  of  such 
thoughts.  The  Captain,  unfoldine  a 
roll  of  paper  which  he  held  in  nis 
hand,  read  aloud  the  proceedings  of 
the  court-martial,  which  sentenced 
the  prisoners  before  him  to  sufi^ 
death,  and  having  stated,  that  the 
sentence  in  question  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Admiral  on  the  sta- 
tion, he  silently  motioned  to  the  cul- 
prits, that  dieir  hour  was  come.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  convey  to  my  reader 
any  notion  of  the  expression  which 
passed  across  the  poor  men's  counte- 
nances, whilst  these  preliminaries  went 
on.  Hiey  were  both  deadly  pale ;  the 
fimbs  of  one,  too,  appeared  to  totter 
under  him;  but  neifner  of  them  spoke 
a  word.  They  seemed,  indeed,  espe- 
cially one  of  them,  to  feel  as  men  may 
be  supposed  to  feel,  if  indeed  they  feel 
at  all,  on  whose  heads  a  heavy  stun« 
fling  blow  has  fldlen,  for  they  soffifer- 
cd  diemselves  to  be  led  back  towards 
the  fktal  nooie  willioat  -uttering  one 


reiittaiioe.  Ihm  lipt  moved,  howerer, 
duragh  wbeth^  in  pnyer  as  execra* 
tioAi  I  ouinot  tell ;  and  one  raised  his 
nuiaded  hands  with  great  apparent 
tQCTgy,  to  his  breast.  But  the  strag* 
g)e  was  soon  over.  The  chains  were 
stmek  Irom  their  legs,  whidi  were 
liound  about  at  the  ande  and  thigh 
with  oords  ;  their  hands  loosened  from 
the  handcttffii,  were  pinioned  behind 
diem«  and  a  white  ni|^Ucap  being 
drawn  over  each  of  their  £ace8,  they 
were  placed  upright^  with  their  fronts 
towards  the  mast.  Then  was  the 
noose  silently  cast  on  their  nedcs,  and 
a  signal  beii^  given  by  the  first  lieu^ 
tenant,,  abont  twenty  stoat  fellows 
a^sed  each  of  the  ropes.  One  inatant's, 
aiid  only  one  instant  s  jpause  oocnnnedy 
fiHT  the  boatswain  piping  "  hoist 
»way/'  the  ezecuttoners  ran  with  all 
need  ^waids  the  poop  ;  and  the  on* 
fortunate  colprita,  bnnied  aloft  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  died  in  an  in* 
atant.  I  forced  myself  to  gaae  stead- 
fastly upon  the  whole  proonding,  and 
I  can  YOttcfa,  that  not  so  much  aa  a 
quiver,  or  motion  of  the  limb,  gave 
erideDoe  of  suftring;  it  seemed  to 
me.  to  be  the  numt  humane  execution 
which  I  had eter  witnessed.  Andnow 
all  was  over.  The  sailors  retnzned  to 
their  births,  and  we  to  our  traniqiort ; 
whilst  the  bodies  of  the  deserters  were 
left  to  swing  in  the  air  till  sunset. 

I  have  said,  that  whilat  the  fleet 
Ifiy,  both  in  the  Patnxent  and  Poto* 
mac,  it  was  a  common  praetioe  amongst 
Ae  officers  to  land,  and  amuse  them* 
telves  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
i^pon  the  banka  of  the  rivers.  Some- 
tun^  these  debarkations  took  place 
for  the  purpose  of  laying;  in  fresh  pro* 
visions;  on  which  oocasums  they  were 
qaaally  conducted  with  prudence,  and 
protected  b]f  armed  parties.  At  other 
times  mere  individual  cqirioe  directed 
lliem;  and  then  they  were,  for  the 
moat  part,  aa  rash  aa  they  were  agree* 
#ble.  I  blow  not  how  it  came  about, 
but  rarely  indeed  was  a  day  neimitted 
10  pass  by,  without  my  spending  some 
portion  of.it  on  shore;  and  to  one  of 
tkese  CBSoal  ezcuiaions  was  I  indebt- 
«1  for  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  an  antfacc  now  well  known 
in  this  coonfcryy^I  mean  Waahington 
tving. 

.  I  perfBcdr  recdikct,  that  both  the 
9Ut  apd  Sdd  of  September  were  spent 
hjf  a  fin^nd  and  myself  on  (he  right 
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tank  of  the  FwuzeBt.Hie  air,  tlKm^ 
ooolar  than  it  bad  hitherto  been,  was 
mild,  and  even  enervating  ;  and  the 
scenery  partook  just  so  mueh  of  a 
mixture  of  wilderness  and  cultivalioo, 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  interestiitt 
and  attractive.  Not  far  from  the  brink 
of  the  stream  there  stood  a  large  dia« 
teau,  from  which,  as  may  be  imi^ined, 
the  family  had  long  ago  retbed.  It 
was  surrounded  by  groonda  kid  out 
with  very  considarabie  taate  ;  and  the 
furniture,  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  gave  evidence,  that  its 
owner,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  not 
wanting  either  in  aristocratie  feeling, 
or  elegant  propeubities.  Strange  to 
say,  the  chateau  in  question  had  esca* 
ped  plundering ;  its  very  library  was 
entire,— thottgn  the  only  individuals 
left  in  diarge  of  it  were  an  old  grty* 
headed  negro  and  his  wife.  In  dot 
library  we  found  a  work  not  long  m 
republished  in  this  country — ^Tbe  Stu* 
magundi;  and  though  we  could  not 
enter  into  the  local  pleasantriea  intero 
spersed  through  it,  I  remember  that 
we  vead  it  with  very  great  gratifiea- 
tion.  To  say  the  truth,  our  admiia- 
tion  of  the  talents  of  the  author  quite 
overcame  our  regard  to  honesty  ;  ftr 
we  not  onlv  read  the  volume  on  sfaon^ 
but  brougnt  it  off  with  us  to  oar 
transport. 

We  were  not,  however,  on  every 
occasion,  so  intellectual  in  the  oljecta 
of  our  search.  Our  firash  provisisos 
beai^  expended,  it  became  a  oonader* 
ation  of  aome  moment  with  na^  how 
we  might  procure  a  seoood  supply, 
and  for  Ala  purpose  partiea  were  mors 
dian  once  landed,  and  sent  aoaae  way 
up  the  country.  Several  <tf  these  I 
aocompanied;  but  aa  the  adventnivs 
whidi  befell  us  on  one  oocasioD,  n»- 
asmbled  very  nearly  those  whiA  be* 

fell  on  ntherat,  it  vriU  suflSce  if  I  selMt 
a  single  excursion,  and  give  a  narra* 
tlve  of  it,''as  a  fair  apedmen  of  the 
test* 

On  the  Sith- of  September,  a  bio< 
Aer  officer  and  myaelf  took  with  us 
twelve  men  well  armed,  and  landing 
at  a  particular  point,  puahed  off  fw 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Car^ 
idi,  which  stood  at  the  distance  of 
some  two  or  three  miles  fitmi  the  ri« 
ver.  •  Mr  Carrol  had  already  been  vi- 
nted  by  aevexal  parties  £rom  the  fleet, 
to  vduNU  ha  had  sdd,  at  oonsiderabk 
profit  to  himself,  sheep,  geese,  tur* 
keya^  and  otber  1x9^  ptock*    The  pur« 
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port  of  oor  ematkfk  Uhi$j  ww  ta 

obtain  ftam  him  a  aunilar  fitvoqr,  and 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  pemiading 
him  to  accept  aboat  twice  its  value, 
Ibr  any  artide  that  we  coveted.    To 
do  him  justice,  however,  Mr  Carrol 
was  extremelT  hospitable;  he  made 
us  heartily  wdaome  to  aU  Uiat  his  laiw 
der  and  cellar  would  affi>rd ;  and  we 
became,  as  it  was  right  that  we  ibould 
become,  the  best  friends  imaginable. 
But  our  visit  was  not  doomed  to  rasa 
by  whollv  without  accident  We  bad 
sat  with  him  about  half  an  hour,  du« 
rlno;  which  time  our  men  had  cau^t 
and  brought  in  six  sheep,  two  pigs, 
and  a  quantity  of  poultry,  when  a  ne» 
sro,  rushing  into  the  apartment,  in« 
formed  us,  m  a  hurried  tone,  that  two 
hundred  horse  had  just  arrived  at  a 
village  about  a  mile  distant,  and  that 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  de» 
dgn  to  cut  us  off  from  the  boats,  and 
put  us  all  to  death*     I  know  not 
whence  it  came  about,  but  we  had 
brought  a  bugler,  bugle  and  all,  on 
sbore  with  ns.    Not  doubting  that 
OUT  African  friend  was  in  the  right, 
we  instantly  assembled  our  partv; 
and  placing  the  live  stock  m  the 
centre  of  half  a  dosen  men,  we  cso* 
med  the  other  half  dozen  to  extend  in 
covering  order,  and  gave  the  bugler 
directions,  on  the  first  appearanoe  of 
an  enemy,  to  sound.    We  had  good 
leason  to  think,  that  tbe  sound  of  a 
bugle  would  convey  to  the  minds  of 
thoe  troopers  the  idea  that.a  large 
force  WM  on  ahoEe ;  nor  were  we  cfe* 
ceived. 

We  had  traversed  about  a  mile,  and 
were  approaching  the  open  country 
on  the  immediate  margin  of  the 
stream,  when  a  squadron  of  some 
twenty  horse  suddaily  showed  itself 
close  upon  our  rear.  The  bugler  blew, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  alarm  a  whole 
brigade,  and  our  men  flocking  to  the 
spot  in  ones  and  twos,  doubtless  im.. 
pressed  the  Americans  with  a  belief, 
that  a  large  force  was  in  firont  of 
tl&em.  They  halted,  wheeled  round, 
and  slowly  rode  away;  nor  did  we 
•ee  anything  more  of  them  that  mam« 
ibg.  I  need  not  add,  that  we  made 
no  delav  in  saining  our  boat;  or  that 
we  half  reaoTved  not  again  lo  venture, 
■o  few  in  numb^ ,  even  as  far  from 
the  fleet  as  Mr  Canrol's  residence. 

Besides  these  private  landing*,  aa 
the^  may  be  tenned,  in  the  course  of 
wbiohi  by  tha  way,  four  officers  of  the 


made  prisonan,  two  «aembailntiaiM 
of  .tnxma,  under  the  fomwand  of  Co» 
lonel  Brooke  in  person,  took  plaee. 
The  first  of  these  occuned  on  the  oe« 
casiim  just  referred  to.    A  party  of 
the  S5th  havinff  incantioual^  eatposed 
thoDselves,  and  a  report  havmg  leadi* 
ed  the  fleet  that  thev  w^re  betrayed^ 
the  light  corps  landed  for  the  pnrpase 
of  chastising  the  traitor,  and  forcing 
a  release  of  the  pisonenu    The  first . 
of  these  proceedmgs  was  not,  Uiey 
found,  required;  tbere  had  been  no 
treachery,   but   much   honour  and 
good  feeting  dispkyed  towaxda  tho. 
English ;  the  laat,  I  believe^  camo  to 
nothing.    The  officers  having  been 
oonceaJcd ,  all  day  by  an  Amerteaa 
farmer,  effected  toeir  own  escape;  tho 
privato,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  cavalry,  were  instantly  reaaoM 
ved  up  the  country.   The  light  troepe 
aooorain§dy  returned  to   tue   ahipe, 
without  iuving  effiscted  anything^-* 
Nor  waa  the  second  debai^tion  one 
whit  moN  prafitable.    A  rumour  ha« 
ving  come  to  Colonel  Bra<^e's  ears, 
that  ten  or  twdve  hundred  Ameii* 
cans,  with  a  park  of  six  pieoea  of  eaB« 
non,  were  encamped  aboot  five  milci 
up  die  country,  he  determined  to  at*. 
tempt  their  soiprisal.  With  this  view^ 
the  4th,  44th,  and  91st  reghnents,  aa 
well  aa  the  battalion  of  marines  and 
the  corpa  of  rocketsrs,  were  landed, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  uiwn  the  kfk 
bank  of  the  Potomao,    The  landing 
took  place  during  the  night;  and  aa 
the  weather  chbnoed  to  be  stormy  and 
Qioist,  there  was  very  tittle  comfort 
whilst  it  went  on.    Nor,  to  speak  the 
truth,  did  any  man's  enthusiasm  rise 
sufficiently  hiffh  to  make  him  satisfied 
even  under  the  petty  grievanoe  of  a 
dudong.   We  could  not  but  feel,  thin 
the  object  in  view  waa  utterly  worth* 
1ms;  and  we  were  far  from  beinji 
sanguine,  that,  worthless  as  it  was,  it 
woiud  be  obtained.     We  were  net 
miataken.    Havili|;  marched  all  night 
under  a  soaking  rsm,  we  arrived  aboni 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  site 
of  the  enemy's  bivouac  and  found,  aa 
moat  ik  us  exnected  to  find,  that  it 
had  been  ahanaoned.  The  Americana 
were  not  quite  ao  careless  of  them« 
selves,  as  that  two  thousand  mm 
could  9tep  on  ahore  unobserved.    In^ 
telligenoe  of  our  design  reached  them 
long  before  we  began  oar  inroad ;  and 
they  retu-ned  leisitfc^ly  into  the  inla^ 


rior.  Uttdcrtbeted^comitaBcesyChere'   reti]nieddalxNtidofddii,wct,wcsrf, 
ranahied  for  us  bat  one  coarse  to    and  eRipty*lumdecL 
pmvoe;  we  retraced  our  steps^  and 

Chaptbe  XV. 

BiTT  beudes  taking  part  with  my  safl,  with  prowa  tnmed  towarda  Hk 
eomradea  in  these  dlTOient  poraaitSj  capes,  and  Wore  doak  we  had  the  sa- 
il was  a  coaimon  castom  with  me  to  tiafaction  to  observe  the  moath  of  the 
Spend  wbdle  days  on  shore,  either  seek-  James'  river  open  on  oar  ataibuatd 
ing  lor  game  in  the  woods,  or  loitering  bow.    Nor  was  thia  the  only  or  the 
awnt  we  beautifal  banks  of  the  river  most  agreeable  event  whidi  befdl  is 
widi  my  flshingi-rod.    No  man  who  that  day.    A  beaatifhl  schoooer,  ear* 
has  not  erperienoed  the  irksomeness  rying  a  white  flag  at  her  maiB-top- 
df  a  foot  months' oonflnement  on  board  mast  head,  shot  after  us  from  the  I^ 
of  ship,  can  at  all  comprehend  the  de^  taxent ;  she  overtook  us  juat  as  we 
gree  of  gratification  wnieh  these  soli-  were  preparing  to  bring  up  for  the 
tary  excursions  affinrded.  On  such  oc-  night,  and  greii  waa  the  joy  of  every 
eaaimis,  the  air  always  appeared  to  man  on  board  when  it  appeared  thai 
Mow  with  peeoHar  sweetness,  and  the  she  was  the  bearer  of  the  majonty  of 
noises  produced  by  things  animate  ipid  the  men  and  oflScera  who  had  ben 
iDanimate  about  me  were  all  most  mu-  left  behind  vrounded  at  Bladensbuig. 
alcaL     Every  branch  overhead  waa  Among  the  individuals  thua  reatoied 
tUve  with  birds,  which  made  the  fb-  to  the  army  were  Colonels  HiamttBi 
sest  ring  with  their  clear  and  varied  and  Wood,  (Major  Brown's  hurts  were 
notes ;  whilst  the  rustling  of  the  breeze  too  serious  to  admit  of  his  removal,) 
thhmgh  the  foliage,  the  murmur  of  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  non-com- 
the  large  stream,  broken  in  upon  and  missioned  officers  and  piivatea  bekn^« 
varied  mm  time  to  time  by  the  indis-  ing  to  the  light  brigade.    I  need  not 
tfaict  cries  of  the  seamen,  created  alto-  add,  that  a  reunion  of  friends,  umler 
gether  a  harmony  more  exquisite  than  auch  drcumstanees,  was  productive  of 
any  other  to  which  the  human  ear  can  the  highest  exultation  on  all  sides  ; 
Eaten.  Towards,  nightfall,  in  particu-  whilst  the  reflection,  that  two  officers 
lar,  these  sounds  came  upon  me  with  of  experience  had  returned  to  thck 
peculiar  force.    Nor  were  the  bleat-  stations,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  on 
Iim;  of  sheep,  or  the  lowing  of  cattle,  higher  grocmds  than  Uioee  of  mere 
wmch  met  me  as  olten  as  I  ventured  personal  attachment. 
la  any  distance  from  the  boats,  thrown        From  the  date  last  referred  to,  up 
away.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  spent  to  the  evening  of  the  14th,  die  fleet  e£ 
days  more  perfectly  to  my  own  satis-  ther  oontinnra  at  anchor,  or  beat  about 
fiiction  than  those  which  were  passed  the  bay,  as  if  the  Adminl  were  in  ex- 
in  solitude  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po«  pectation  of  dispatches  from  home,  or 
toniae.  nad  not  yet  made  up  hia  own  mind  as 
Things  continued  thus  with  us  du-  to  the  course  which  it  behoved  him  to 
ling  several  weeks,  the  boats  rowing  follow.  At  last,  however,  though  not 
daily  to  the  beach,  and  bringing  off  before  we  soldiers  had  b^un  to  give 
■toresof  freshwater  from  wells  wnich  utterance  to  many  and   sore  oom- 
had  been  dug  there,  and  the  horses  plaints,  a  signal  to  steer  in  a  SS£.  di- 
and  some  part  of  the  artillery  being  rection  was  displayed.    All  die  tran- 
landed  on  an  island  in  the  river.  But  sports,  most  of  the  line-of-battle  shms, 
kt  last  a  signal  was  made  for  all  par-  tne  bombs,  brigs,  and  amall  craft,  m- 
tiea  to  repair  to  their  respective  ves-  stantly  ob^ed ;  and  as  the  wind  blew  • 
■ds ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  fine  and  fresh,  we  bounded  over  the 
a^  October,  the  whole  expedition  was  water  like  eagles  through  the  skies, 
again  embarked.    On  the  morning  of  Capes  Charles  and  Henry  both  hove 
t£e  7  th,  the  andiors  were  raised,  and  a  in  sight  before  dusk.    We  rushed 
ikur  wind  happening  to  blow,  we  stood  through  between  them,  and  the  rising 
in  magnificent  array  towards  the  Che-  moon  found  us  once  again  at  sea  in 
aapeake.    Having  fairlv  entered  it,  a  the  Atlantic  ocean* 
pauae  was  made  for  tne  ni^t ;  but        Of  the  circumstances  whidi  attend- 
4M  the  morrow  wb  were  again  under  ed  our pesaagefrrai  die Cheaapi^  to 


iftwo 


4jSM§ihirn  k^Jmriofiii   Qif^Xr. 


Jamaica^  it  h  nol  mooemuj  that  I 
should  give  here  any  minute  aocounC 
The  jun$l  varieties  m  ^ugh  and  ^m, 
fair  and  foul  weathery  presented  than« 
selves;  and  the  customary  formali- 
ties of  shaving  and  administaring  oaths 
on  crossing  the  line  were  sone  Uirough* 
sharks  were  fished  for,  dolphins  har-i 
pooned,  and  flying-fish  secured  on 
the  ouarter-decK,  whither  they  had 
leapea;  and  water-qpouta,  thunder- 
Btorms,  and  other  children  of  the  tiro- 
picsy  came  hj  turns  to  amuse  and  to 
alarm  us.  Y  et  was  the  period  of  our 
lives  which  extended  from  the  14th 
of  October  up  to  the  28th  of  Novem* 
bar  but  a  dull  and  monotonous  one. 
The  scenery,  indeed,  after  we  had 
fiurlv  entered  what  is  called  the 
windward  channel,  became  intenesting 
and  beautiful  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  was  delightful  to  behold  the  Dold 
shores  of  St  Domingo  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  no  less  magnificent  cliflTs  of 
Cuba  on  the  other ;  whilst  the  unva- 
rying progress  which  we  made  imder 
the  mnuence  of  the  trade- winds  pro* 
red  of  itself  a  source  of  hearty  congra* 
tulation.  But  in  spite  of  these  amelio- 
rating accompaniments,  a  ^  weeks' 
▼oyageis,  after  aU,  nothing  more  than 
a  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  where,  as 
Dr  Johnson  has  obsefved,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  liberty,  you  run  the  risk 
of  being  drowned.  It  was,  there- 
Ibre,  wiSi  feelings  of  unspeakable  sa« 
tkCaction,  that  we  at  length  beheld 
the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica  cast 
thek  shadows  upon  the  distant  horf- 
zon ;  and  our  satisfaction  received  ten* 
fold  greater  force  when  the  anchor 
was  dropjied  in  Port  Royal  bay.  The 
reader  wul  readily  believe  that  we  lost 
no  time  in  putting  foot  upon  dry  land  ; 
indeed,  the  vessel  had  not  swung 
round  to  the  tide,  when  every  officer, 
except  such  as  were  absolutely  re- 
quired for  duty,  abandoned  her.  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  sultriness 
of  the  climate,  I  shaU  never  cease  to 
look  back  upon  the  period  of  mj  brief 
sGJonm  in  Jamaica  with  sentunenta 
of  unqualified  satisfaction.  So  many 
*  months  had  elapsed  since  an  opportu- 
nity  of  mixing  at  all  in  civiliz^  Eng- 
lish sodetv  was  afforded,  that  thoudti 
I  can  harmy  venture  to  compare  the 
flociety  of  Kingston  and  its  vicinity  to 
tibe  potiahed  drdes  of  Grosvenor 
Square  or  Portland  Place,  even  it, 
with  flll  its  drawbacks,  (and  they  weve 
neither  few  nor  trifling,)  brought  a 
chmn  along  with  it,  such  as  I  cannot 


adeqpiately deacribeb  Tjmtwmmm^ 
thing  in  the  very  domestic  anraiupfr* 
ment  of  the  planters'  houses,  whSdi 
men,  so  little  accustomed  of  late  to 
the  sight  of  such  things,  could  not 
behold  with  indiffi^rence.  True,  the 
absence  of  well-bred  and  well-edt^ 
cated  white  women  was  severely  felt. 
Not  that  there  were  none  such  in 
the  island — ^nay,  far  from  it,  those' 
with  whom  we  £d  form  an  acquaint* 
ance  were  at  least  as  polished  as  wo- 
men of  their  own  stationa  at  home. 
But  thev  were  few  in  numberj  and 
where  tney  existed  not,  their  places 
were  but  indiflerently  supplied  by 
the  Mulatto  and  Mustee  girls,  wboi, 
in  too  many  instances,  preyed  at  our 
entertainers'  boards*  Then  ^e  man^ 
ners  of  the  men,  hearty  and  sincere, 
no  doubt,  were  at  the  same  time  abun* 
dandy  roush,  uncultivated,  boister* 
ous,  and  dogmatical.  To  a  straur 
ger,  too,  the  being  waited  upon  by 
nlthy  blacks,  male  and  female,  proved 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  In  spite  o/ 
all  this,  however,  we  enjoyed  the 
change  in  the  order  of  our  existence 
amazmgly.  The  people  were  all,  with^ 
out  any  exception,  frank  and  hospital 
ble ;  tney  gave  us  dinners  and  balls, 
as  well  quality  as  not  quality ;  they 
did  their  best,  in  short,  to  make  our 
visit  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  would  iU 
become  me,  whom  they  entertsiined 
thus  liberally,  to  speak  of  them  in 
terms  of  disrespect*  If  I  have  apt 
peered  to  err  in  this  particular,  I  aa* 
sure  them  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I 
mav  have  unwarily  written. 

lam  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  blave  Question  ;  nei« 
ther  shall  I  waste  my  reader  s  time, 
by  lajing  before  him  a  minute  des- 
cription of  Kinflstou,  or  the  country 
round  it  On  the  subject  of  slavery, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  I 
landed  as  strongly  imbued  with  pre- 
judice as  most  men,  and  that  a  httlie 
close  inspection  of  the  behaviour  of 
both  Whites  and  Blacks,  served  tp 
convince  me,  that  the  first  were  not 
the  monsters  which  they  were  so  Gc^ 
quently  represented  to  be,  nor  the 
last  the  objects  of  that  mawkish  com* 
passion  wnich  it  is  the  pleasure  of  a 
certain  class  of  worthies  to  stir  up  in 
their  favour.  The  domestic  slave  in 
Jamaica,  is,  generally  speaking,  as  well 
treatea,  and  in  every  respect  as  hap^ 
pily  situated,  as  a  domestic  servant  in 
England ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  field-negroes. 


f  riMuld  eerutnfyiiot  My,  Hmt  the  tlie<melMiid,tiid9BMiiili-Tofwii,widl 

tiave  in  the  iugsr  or  ooffise  platitetion,  tike  Goternor^s  raddenofr,<mdkeof]Mr, 

It  nrach  nuire  heavily  oppi^saed  with  .  iKMinded  mj  tour  in  this  qniater  ;  and 

toil,  than  the  English  ditcher  or  reap-  even  vrhen  the  ahipa  proceeded  to  the 

cr.     No  doubt  there  are  many  re*  place  of  assembly  at  N^ril  Bay,  I 

tpeeta  in  which  the  slate  stands  upon  nerer  ventured  ten  mtlea  from  the 

less  enriable  ground  than  the  Euro*  beach,  becauae  our  stay  was  expected 

pean  labourer,  thongfa  I  cannot  rank  to  be  at  moat  a  brief  one ;  the  eiact 

among  them  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  moment  of  its  termination  no  one 

a  bomlaman ;  because,  to  people  so  could  tell ;  it  would  have  been  aandi 

little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  dvi-  as  impolitic,  under  such  drcnmslsB- 

fixation,  there  ia  really  no  pain  in  a  ces,  to  wander  Very  ikr  away  from  the 

degradation,  which,  after  all,  is  but  shipping.    Vet  I  saw  enough^  both  ia 

ideal.    But  I  do  consider  their  liabl-  the  bold  outline  of  ita  mountainous 

Hty  to  be  sepsrated  at  the  will  of  thdr  coasts,  and  in  the  fertility  and  rich, 

owner,  fVom  their  nearest  relatives,  as  ness  of  its  mid-land  plains,  to  satisfy 

a  very  grievous  hardship.    It  ia  a  sad  me,  that  few  plaoea  more  deserve  ibe 

alght,  too,  to  behold  both  men  and  notice  of  a  traveller,  whose  aearch  is 

women  walked  backwards  and  for-  afiter  natural  beauty  alone, 

waids,  as  in  this  country  we  walk  a  It  was  on  the  17th  of  November, 

horse  thzough  a  cattle-market :  yet  the  iust  as  day  b^an  to  break,  that  the 

individasJs  themselves  seem  not  to  re-  little  squadron  of  vesseb  which  had 

«ird  the  thing, — ia  all  probability  they  rendezvoused  at  Port- Royal,  we^jfaed 

do  not  feel  it.    Of  the  wanton  cruel-  anchor.    The  rest  of  the  fleet  haviiffi 

ties  so  mudi  talked  of  here,  my  own  steered  direct  for  Negril  Bay,  and  S 

observation  brought  not  before  me  so  being  understood  that  a  large  ran- 

mudi  as  a  solitary  example.    They  foroement  had  been  ordered  to  join 

may  sometimes  occur;  wherever  a  the  expedition  in  that  rosidatead,  it 

mmtitude  of  persons  possess  absolute  was  necessary  for  ua  also  to  direct  our 

power,  some  will  alwsvs  abuse  it ;  but  course  thither,  as  soon  aa  our  atorea 

ft  is  mere  folly  to  speak  of  drivers  and  of  water  and  provisions  should  be  oom- 

oversecrs  as  men  who  delight  in  the  pleta.    All  toings  were  in  readiness 

sound  of  the  whip,  and  in  the  agonies  for  the  move  on  the  evening  <^  the 

of  their  fellow-creatui'cs.     There  ia  16th,  and  on  the  following  monung  we 

yet  another  class  of  slaves,  on  whose  put  to  sea. 

condition  a  word  or  two  may  be  ha-  Our  short  voyage,  for  it  was  aocom- 
sarded.  Many  owners  teach  their  ne-  plished  in  less  tnan  forty-eight  houz^ 
groes  trades,  and  these  negroes  after-  proved  an  exceedingly  itt^reeable  one. 
wtfds  labour,  not  for  the  exdusive  Keeping  constantly  wi£in  sight  of 
benefit  of  their  owners,  but  for  thdr  land,  ^e  slid  with  the  tide  round  the 
own.  Men  even  hire  themselves  of  promontorv,  and  moved  along  aome- 
their  masters ;  that  is,  undertake  to  times  slowly,  at  other  times  with  con- 
pay  the  masters  so  much  per  week,  on  sxderable  vdocity,  acoordingas  thel^t 
condition  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  airs  which  wafted  us,  freshened  or  hul- 
apply  their  earnings  to  their  own  uses ;  ed.  The  scenery  brought  by  this  mesne 
and  the  balance,  as  often  as  it  proves  into  view,  was  as  interesting  as  a  oon- 
to  be  against  the  master,  is  punctually  stant  succession  of  rock  and  moontain, 
made  good.  All  these  facts  I  deem  it  wood  and  glen,  could  render  it;  and 
proper  to  state,  not  in  the  spirit  of  one  the  rate  of  our  going  enabled  us  for 
who  wishes  to  involve  himself  in  the  the  most  part  to  enjoy  every  diange 
controversy  which  has  so  long  raged  to  the  utmost,  'inwards  evening, 
between  the  planters  and  aboUtionists,  again,  the  smell  became  gratifying  in  a 
but  as  the  results  of  a  pretty  accurate  degree  not  less  palpable  than  toe  seme 
investipution,  set  on  foot  with  no  de-  of  sight.  It  is  probably  needless  for 
sign  whatever  to  discover  excellendes  me  to  mention,  that  in  wis  quarter  of 
in  a  system  which  all  Englishmen  the  world,  the  wind  invariably  changes 
must  constitutionally  abhor.  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ; 
With  respect  to  the  general  appear-  and  that  as  it  blows  on  shore,  in  every 
ance  of  the  island,  again,  I  saw  too  part  of  the  island,  during  the  day,  so 
little  of  it  to  authorize  my  entering  it  blows  off  the  land  in  ul  directions, 
upon  minute  details.  Stoney  Hill  Bar*  during  the  night.  By  this  means  the 
racks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  most  delicious  odours,  from  oranges, 
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myrtlei,  uA  all  the  swapl-pqBiliri  A mK%  ^wmBfpmmihmi bewifgwa^ 
shrubs  of  a  tropical  (uknalo*  lo«d  ih«  fA  along  the  tea^de^  for  the  acoom^ 
-eveuin^  lureezes  ^  and  being  to-nigh(  niodation  of  a  party  of  artillery  dri« 
jiut  within  theu  ipflueBoej  we  aal  yeni>  seat  on  shore  to  look  after  the 
upon  the  deck  long  afll^er  it  became  horaeai  which  it  hfMi  been  deemed  ad** 
dark,  to  inhale  ijt^eir  fragrance*  Then  nsable  to  land ;  and  not  a  few  of  th< 
the  morn  Aroae  in  cfoudleis  mi^iasty^  officers,  as  well  of  the  navy  as  of  the 
inaking  rocks,  woods,  and  stoping  anny,  preferred  taking  ^eir  residence 
clowns  agiun  visible^  and  casting  over  there,  to  a  oontiniunoe  on  boud  of 
them  a  radiance  a  thousand  times  nuffo  ship.  His  display  of  life  and  activity, 
beautiful  than  that  of  day,  whilst  tha  thereby  oecasiiHied,  added  not  a  little 
rijppls  of  the  sea,  as  the  dup  cat  her  to  the  graeral  e^ct  of  the  scenes- 
way  across  its  smooth  sur&oe,  and  the  which  afforded '  every  moment  fresh 
anaall  waves  broke  upon  some  cliff  power  of  attraotion,  as  we  drew  nearer 
more  precupitous  than  those  about  ity  and  nearer  to  the  beach, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  our  delights  As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,  boata 
with  the  most  exquisite  harmony.  On  trosa  almost  every  TCMel  in  the  fleet 
the  wholes  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  boarded  us.  There  were  little  pieces 
passed  a  similar  space  of  time,  espe^  of  intelligence  communicated,  not  in^ 
cialljr  on  board  of  ship,  with  greater  deed  so  important  in  their  nature  as 
^raUfication,  nor  to  have  witnessed  to  deserve  repetition,  but  sufficiently 
the  termination  of  any  water-journey  interestinff  at  the  moment,  both  to  the 
with  greater  regret.  persons  who  told,  and  diose  who  Ua- 
We  reached  the  entrance  of  the  bay  lened  to  them  ;  while  a  thousand  vof^ 
just  after  sun-set  on  the  18th ;  but  aa  juQus  inquiries  were  instituted  as  to 
the  breeae  died  wholly  away  before  what  was  going  on  at  Kingston,  and 
we  could  enter,  we  were  necessitated  when  the  long*looked-for  reinlbroe«> 
to  cast  anchor  till  it  should  spripg  up  ments  mig^t  be  expected.  All  this  waa 
again.  It  did  spring  up  earjy  in  the  natural  enough ;  nor  was  it  leas  natu^ 
morning  of  the  19th,  when,  having  rsl,  that  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow 
stood  out  to  secure  a  good  offing,  we  should  see  us  in  numerous  groupsnpoa 
put  our  helms  up,  and  bore  majesti-  the  land ;  either  threading  our  way 
^allv  down  upon  our  anchorage;  and  throng  the  graceful  forests,  for  the 
•eldom  have  I  locked  upon  as^tade  purpose  of  forming  some  acquaintailce 
more  animating  than  that  which  ^as  with  the  interior,  or  lounging  about 
then  brought  before  ua.  About  seventy,  in  idleness  by  the  sesrshore.  But  tbesa 
or  mghty  sail  of  vessels,  some  of  them  employments  were  not  sufficiently  at- 
ahips  of  the  line,  and  many  more  en^  tractive  to  hinder  us  from  feeling  or 
titled  to  displav  Uie  pendant,  lay  with-  expressing  our  utter  distaste  of  a  life 
in  compass  or  a  small  natural  liar^^  of  idleness,  or  prating,  till  the  sulject 
ix>ur,  so  dosely  wedged  together,  Uiat  grew  stale,  about  the  folly  of  wasting 
to  walk  across  the  decks,  from  on^  our  precious  time  in  a  friendly  settle- 
to  the  other,  se^ed,  when  at  a  littl^  ment. 

distance,  to  be  far  from  impracticable^  Though  I  profess  not  to  be  writiBg 

Behind  this  gallant  navy  rose  a  sbDre.  a  re^;ular  history  of  these  campaigns^ 

not  mountainous  certainly,  but  so  faf  it  inll  not»  perhaps,  be  deemed  out  of 

ihe  reverse  of  flat,  that  hill  upoi)  place,  if  I  state  here,  that  long  before 

hSn  lifted   its   modest   green  head,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Jamaica,  att 

feathered    with  plantain,   cocoa-nut  error,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  were 

trees,  and  the  otner  graceful  planta  felt  in  all  our  future  operations,  had 

peculiar  to  those  climates.  Immediate-  been  committed.    Though  the  point 

ly  upon  the  strand,  and^under  the  sbeU  of  attack  was  kept  a  prafound  aeoret 

ter  of  a  few  plantain  treea,  stood  about  from  the  troops,  there  was  hardly  a 

half-a-dozen  cottages ;  the  habitation;  coffeehouse  in  Kingston  in  which  the 

of  some  families  of  free  negroes,  whc»  views  of  the  English  government  were 

gained  a  livelihood  by  fisning,  and  not  ^[»enly  discussed, — ^not  as  a  subject 

selling  refreshments  to  such  ships  aa  of  eoi\}ecture,  but  as  a  truth,  of  which 

touched  at  tbe  place.    They  were  but  no  doubt  could  be  entertained.    How 

simple  edifices,  formed  merely  of  th^  this  matter  first  got  abroad,  vsrioua 

boughs  of  trees,  and  thatched  with  rumours  have  been  in  circulation;  but 

the  stubUe  of  Indian  corn.    But  they  I  beheve  the  truth  to  be  as  £oUows.' 

were  not  the  only  domiciles  in  siglit*  The  Qtrngnast  of  New  Orkana  waa 
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from  the  fint  the  ^ml  object,  for  the    eonld  not  permit  to  pan.   He  (bttd 


attainnent  ^  wmeb  our  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  The  capture  of  Bur* 
finaton,  and  the  landing  at  Baltimore; 
with  the  whole  seriet  of  operations 
in  the  Chesapeake,  were  undertaken 
Bim|dy  as  blinds,  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  goTemment  from 
tbe  distriet  really  threatened ;  and  so 
anxions  were  ministers  to  effect  this^ 
and  that  though  a  general  rendezyous, 
at  Jamaica,  of  the  mvadingarmy,  had 
been  long  planned  out,  not  a  hint  of 
Ae  matter  was  dropped  to  the  naval 
officer  commanding  there,  till  the  fen- 
ces, both  from  England  and  the  Poto- 
mac, were  ready  to  set  sail.  It  unhap- 
pily occurred,  however,  that  in  tne 
interval,  the  Admiral  on  the  Jamaica 
station  died,  and  the  dispatches  de- 
signed for  him  were  necessarily  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  senior  captain. 
That  gentleman,  with  a  singular  ab- 
sence of  all  common  prudence,  opened 
these  di^tches  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jew  mercnant ;  and,  like  a  perfect  sim- 
pleton, informed  him  of  their  contents. 
An  opportunity  so  favourable  of  earn- 
ing a  rich  reward,  the  son  of  Israel 


out  a  fasUsiiKnff  sdiooner  widiait 
deky,  and  dispatdoed  them  to  the  eoc 
mv.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  witii  ^ 
The  projected  inroad  became,  tfanogli 
his  instrumentality,  a  matter  of  m- 
versal  discussion;  and  the  Americn 
governor  of  Florida  learned,  fiom  i 
thousand  difibrent  quarters,  tliat  be 
was  in  danger.  The  information  va 
not  wasted  upon  him.  He  set  hbolf 
instantly  to  work,  raising  men,  plifr 
ningout  fortifications,  laying  in  storey 
and  making  other  peparstions  to  n< 
oeive  us ;  and  so  diligent  was  hein  tke 
prosecution  of  his  task,  that  the  mens 
of  defence  got  together  were  rach  a 
we  found  onrsdves  quite  unsUe  to 
overcome.  The  name  of  the  nawl 
officer  to  whose  womanish  garmlitjii) 
much  mischief  is  attributable,  I  do  not 
choose  to  record ;  but  the  fact  ita^ii 
too  generally  known  to  make  me  atifl 
sorupulous  about  repeating  it  BotI 
will  not  break  through  my  estab&bed 
rule,  by  entering,  even  slightly,  isis 
the  politics  of  the  war;  letmentber 
go  On  at  once  with  my  own  penooil 
narrative. 


Chapter  XVL 


Breakfast  being  ended,  we  were 
walking  the  deck  on  the  morning  of 
die  8itb,  to  indulge,  as  usuaJ,  the 
spirit  of  grumbling  which  had  of  late 
sprung  up  among  us,  when  a  cry  of 
'*  a  fleet  in  the  offing,"  suddenly  turn- 
ed all  our  attention  to  other  subjects. 
For  a  while  little  could  be  seen,  except 
an  indistinct  line  in  the  horizon,  ui 
which  none  of  us  were  sufficiently  ima- 
ginative to  discover  the  smallest  re- 
semblance to  a  fleet.  But  the  line  be- 
gan, by  degrees,  to  change  its  appear- 
ance ;  it  became  broken  into  detached 
spots  ;  by  and  by  these  spots  began  to 
assume  distinct  shapes;  and  at  last 
the  masts  and  sails  of  vessels  could  be 
distinguished.    We  rent  the  air  with 
shouts  as  soon  as  the  truth  burst  fully 
upon  us;  and  our  joy  exceeded  all 
hounds,  when,  towards  noon,  a  mag- 
nificent squadron  of  ships,  of  all  class- 
es and  dimensions,  steered  into  the 
bay.  They  contained  the  long-looked- 
ibr  reinforcements,  amounting  in  all  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men ;  and, 
above  all,  there  accompanied  them  a 
new  general  to  command  us.    Now, 
wen,  were  hope  and  good  humour 


once  more  renewed  in  all  lanb;  vA 
now  we  looked '  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a  speedy  restoration  of  thatto- 
tive  career,  the  abandonmentof  idiici 
had  so  long  and  so  severely  g>Q^]n^ 
*  One  day  only,  beddes  the  eveoiog 
of  that  on  which  General  KoDetni- 
ved,  having  been  devoted  to  dies4)^ 
ment  of  a  few  necessary  prdindnsna, 
the  signal  for  sailing  was  bung  oQt; 
and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  mamiDg 
of  the  26th,  the  whole  fleet  put  to  ao. 
For  some  hours,  our  progress  ww  but 
tardy.    There  was  a  dead  calm  from 
sunrise  till  noon;  and  from  noon  till 
two  or  three  o'clock,  the  light  toeexe 
that  blew  was  against  us ;  but  towa* 
evening,  the  land-winds  began  to  tf- 
ert  their  influence,  and  long  wm 
dark,  all  trace  of  Jamaica  <J»?PP^ 
Away,  then,  we  Bounded,  with  a  blue 
and  cloudless  sky  overhatd,  and  one 
wide  waste  of  ocean  around  us;  ■» 
meeting  widi  no  accident,  nor  my 
equidls  or  adverse  cales  to  detam^i 
we  soon  b^an  to  fed,  that  our  *»• 
tancB  from  the  tropic  was  incrcM««' 
The  climate  became  by  degrees  mjiK 
and  more  temperate ;  wc  wcreewDKo 
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to  keep  the  deck,  WMcteened  by-tn 
awning,  at  mid-day  ;  and  at  last  the 
shelter  of  a  cloak,  when  exposed  to  the 
Dight-air,  heoame  l^shly  agreeable. 
Our  spirits  rose  with  mese  duinges  in 
our  circamstandes.  We  resamed  our 
former  occupations  of  promenadingj 
eating,  drinking,  and  reading,  with 
fresh  spirit^  and  we  introduced  a  moral 
■enrce  of  amusement  before  long  into 
our  little  drde.  My  friend  Charlton 
happened  to  be  an  amateur  in  music ; 
he  nad  prorided  himself  with  a  violin 
befcve  tne  regiment  quitted  France ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  it 
birought  into  general  use.  £?ery  even- 
ing, after  coffee,  the  cabin-TOor  was 
<deared,  and  about  ten  of  us  danced  to 
his  music  waltzes  and  country  dances 
til]  midnight. 

Nor  were  the  m&i  less  sensible  than 
their  superiors  of  the  change  for  the 
better,  as  well  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  their  own  frame 
of  mind.  There  were  among  them 
many  who  played  the  fife  well ;  these, 
taking  a  cue  from  their  officers,- pro- 
duced their  instruments,  and  the  mre« 
part  of  the  >ship  soon  resowided.  to 
the  voice  of  piping  and  making  merry* 
An  on  hoard,  in  wort,  firom  the  officer 
commanding  down  to  the  cabin-boy, 
appeared  to  acquire  additional  vivacity 
as  we  proceeded  farther  and  fiurther 
fimn  the  tropic;  insomuch,  that  I 
will. take  it  upon  me  to.  affirm,  that  a 
ahip  has  rarely  navigated  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  among  the  crew  of  which  so 
much  good  humour  and  genuine  con« 
yiviality  prevailed. 

Such  was  the  order  of  our  existence, 
from  the  .3d  of  December,  when  the 
romantic  shates  of  Quba  were  lost  sight 
of,  up  to  the  9th,  when  the  low:Ooa8t 
of  the  Floridas  .first  came  into  view. 
The  wind,  had,  generally  speaking, 
been  in  ous  favour ;  if  a  squall  did 
occasionally  occur^  itnever.lasted  above 
an  hour  or  two,  nor  did  the  fleet  the 
■mallest  damage.  On  the  8th,  indeed, 
our  master  experienced  no  little  un- 
easiness ;  for,  at  a  moment  when  we 
were  proceeding  under  a  press  of  ssil, 
the  horizon  became  suddenly  over* 
Eptead  with  clouds,  and  a  violent  hur- 
ricane seemed  at  hand.  But  our  ship  s 
company  was  a  good  one ;  and  the  sol- 
dien,  brave  by  babit,  had  all  acquiied 
some  knowledge  of  naval  tactics ;  we 
were  aeoordingly  enabled  to  take  in 
oar  canvass  in  good  time , and  so  avert* 
cd  the  danger.     The  storm,  however. 


kii  one  disagreeaUe  eenaeqmeiiee  be<r 
hind  it ;— the  wind  changed ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  seeing  land  before 
dark  that  dar,  the  evening  of  the  next 
was  approat&ng  before  we  were  ena- 
bled to  discover  it.  I  perfectly  reool- 
leet  that  the  9th  of  Deoemb^  was  an 
exceedingly  cold  day.  A  sharp  north«* 
easterly  wind  drove  into  our  faces  a 
keen  sleet ;  and  it. was  not  without  ha* 
ving  recourse  to  cloaks  and  blankets, 
that  we  were  enabled  to  keep  the  deck. 
I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  effect 
produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
land  towanls  which  our  CQurse  was^^ 
dhected.  The  coast  of  America  is,  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part  low,  at  least 
I  never  chanced  to  approach  it  in  any 
quarter,  where  it  presented  a  different 
diaraoter ;  and  ail  along  the  compass 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  it  is  peculiarly  so^ 
When,  therefore,  the  cry  was.  uttered 
firom  Uie  mast-head  of  '*  land  on  the 
weather-bow,"  it  was  in  vain  that 
we  who  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck 
strained  our  sight  in  order  to  discover 
it.  We  saw  nothing,  and  more  Ihan 
an  hour  elapsed  ere  anv  dbieet  rose 
npon  the  view,  calculated  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  look-out  seaman  had  not  re- 
ported falsely.  At  length,  however, 
some  dark  specks,  resembling  the  masts 
of  ships  lying  at  anchor,  stood  between 
us  and  the  horixgn.  As  the  vessel 
held  her  course,  these  appeared  grada« 
ally. to  assume  the  appearance  of  thidc, 
or  bushy  substances ;  and  by  and  by 
it  became  manifest  enough,  that  we 
were  gazing  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  As:totheleaTea 
and  roots,  however,  they  were  entire- 
ly hidden  from  us.  The  entire  picture 
was  as  if  a  grove  of  cedars  had  been 
lopped  off  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  as  if  the  higher  branches  had 
been  suspoided  by.some  unseen  rafter 
in  the  air,  whilst  the  stumps  being 
desured  away,  the  sea.  obtained  free 
course  where  they  had  stood.  So 
great  was  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  parts ;  and  so  very 
low  the  beach  upon  whidi  this  cedar 
wood  wss  growing. 

•  It  happened,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  10th  and  11th,  the  witids  pro-> 
ved  baffling  in  an  ex^aordinary  de- 
gree. The  consequence  was,  that 
we  were  not  only  compelled  to  cast 
anchor  each  evening  after  sunset,  but 
throughout  all  the  hours  of  daylight 
we  could  only  beat  off  and  on,  wijth- 
out  gaining  one  inch  of  way,  or  ap- 


■HM4itM0lie)dCMtf«r  to  ite  pdfm  Itriefest  wiifl«  of  the  tenn,  to  wa 
of  deUrkfttion.    On  the  llth^  now*  Miioiieofth<lo*  Irhotodkpirtnh 
ever,  ft  detr,  ihar^,  amd  hradng  froM  menbaMut* 
Miin;  and  the  breese getdng tlighu         On  ^  lifh  tre  mA  Md  •■ 
It  todnd>  we  managed  to  hold  oitt  eoime,  wHhont  any  tfiher  etot » 
Mune  to  weH  that  at.noon  ^e  inhoa-  Murrfng,  esEC^  that  in  tbe  enaia^i 
^HaMehetch  of  Chandelear  Isknd  bo*  aqnadton  of  tfoabi  ifhfeh  hadbeaeiB- 
caneeoofei^ewraaffonitli^poop.  Nev^  \^^  ^  ^  attick  of  the  eam/t 
have  I  gaiednpomi  spot  of  earth  nore  llOBita,  patted  tia.    no#theyfoi^ 
wofnlly  barren  and  unitatithig%  '  A  tnd  eon^uered,  on  tiiat  ooeaakn  H  b 
loir  red  aand^  jnet  iHing  abo^  the  tmneeeattry  ftrr  ne  to  tehte:  bat  Ha 
level  of  the   tide,   eeemed  to  give  I  mitat  atate,  that  0iey  irere  gwlri 
noaHahment  lo  nothing  more  than  a  aa  they  rowed  idong,  with  lood  uA 
few  mfaerable  eynresa  trees.    There  hear^  cheers;  which  their  bhiTeereii 
'%vaft  not  a  honse,  Dovel,  or  any  other  ftdled  not  to  retnm.    They  hid  ait 
aymptom  of  a  hnman  habitation  to  be  fered  severely  ;  bnt  diey  had  eon- 
noted;  no  bitteriea,  no  beacons,  no  pletely  opened  to  ns  die  Davigatkorf 
watoh-towen,  nor  any  other  thing,  the  hkea,  besides  adcKngoontidenUj 
eapable  of  proving  to  tiie  spectatoi,  to  our  meana  of  tiansport  by  Ae  re- 
Ihat  the  foot  of  man  had  ever  trodden  duction  of  the  six  light  catten,  vhkh 
there.    I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  GeneTalJachaon  had  stationed  here  to 
Island  in  question  lies  at  the  entrance  oppose  our  landing.  Thesamerenurb 
of  Lake  Borgue,  and  that  H  forma  the  may  serve  as  a  narrative  of  ear  |ii»- 
most  advinced  district  of  West  Flori-  ceOdinga  on  the  15th.    We  sailed  n, 
da,  of  which  New  Orleansia  the  cap!«  till  at  httt  even  we  took  the  pmai', 
lal.  nd  it  became  manifest  that  all  fonte 
Having  come  dose  in  with  this  pvogreas,  otherwise  than  in  hoifc!,  w» 
Melk  ooaat,  we  hove  to,  but  refhdned  mspossible. 
Aom  coating  anchor  dnrhig  the  nigh  t.        It  la  hadtty  necessary  ibr  ne  to  Mt, 
and  on  the  morrow  made  sail,  with  that  iton  the  moment  land  beamen* 
the  eiriiest  appearance  of  dawn.  The  lible,  I  and  my  companions  begm  to 
iir  wtb^  still  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  make  andi  preparations  as  seened  ne- 
ieet,  steering  in  one  eompaet  body,  eessary,  fbr  oar  disembarkatiflD-  TAe 
imdel'  tho  raya  of  a  brilliant  sun,  pro-  nsnal  supply  of  linen ;  that  is  to  ny, 
dneed  one  of  the  most  striking  mfr-  0  spare  shut  and  pair  of  sloddM^'eK 
iftae  pancvamaa  which  it  baa  been  my  carefully  hdd  aside  by  each  or  as  for 
gpod  fortune  to  behold.    But  its  pro*  service ;  three  days'  proviaioiiaweren 
gress  in  this  order  was  not  of  long  con«  Hke  manner  cooked,  and  packed  up; 
tiniiaiice^    The  Idee  whidk  we  had  whilst  aa  mudi  of  ram  as  we  coou 
entered  sooft  becoming  ?hsllow,  the  either  spsre  from  our  daily  allmnne^ 
ahips  Of  war,  It  least  the  line-of-battlo  or  prevailupon  the  Master  tei>Baeoo|^ 
ahips,  to  hinder  themselves  ftom  mn«  was  fnt  into  a  large  horn.   I^nuw 
nfcig  aahore,  wore  obhged  to  anchor;  proaaildons  had  been  taken  by  w 
mA  then  began  a  scene  as  stirring  and  men ;  so  diat  from  the  evenisgoft^ 
inooinlbrtablo  as  tbe  imagiMition  can  l#th  wo  were  ready,  at  a  inooenn 
vesy  well  oonoeive.    The  troope  who  notice,  to  atep  npon  shore.  Vjfi^ 
had  taken  their  passage  in  them  were  slightest  harry  or  e&oMxf^/'^'^ 
•11  embarked  in  boats  and  transported  ibre,  ensoed,  when,  at  an  early  hoar  ffi 
to  the  lighter  vessels,  which  became,  the  momhig  of  the  ICtb,  it  was  io« 
inconsequence,  crowded  to  excess.  We  nounced,  that  a  iotiSa  of  boats  wffC 
eaeaped  not  the  tute  of  our  compan*  approaching  the  vessel,  and  thiA  tne 
hma;  inateod  of  ten  offioera,  the  even*  troops  wouM  be  requh«d  tolMdtluff 
ing  of  the  18th  saw  fuU  twenty  hud-  without  del^y^    In  an  i^^^^J^ 
died  into  one  small  cabin ;  yet  we  none  man  buckled  up  his  knapsa^  tnd  b^ 
of  us  abated  one  tot  of  our  fbrmer  ver8acfc,pultfcgofchisaceoatrtfBcwj 
pod  hiunma  ;  and  Charlton's  fiddle  and  grai^  his  mnsket;  t^J^ 
ieiog,  aa  usual,  baooght  into  play,  wo  the  leading  baige  drew  up  "^"{^ 
dMiced  titi  a  kte  hoar  m  the  morning,  the  gangway,  the  flrstdividon  stooain 
This  waa  the  last  hall  which  we  were  order  to  step  onboard.   J^*"^^ 
enabled  to  get  up,  previous  to  the  dia-  less  than  half  an  hour,  "Wd^  JT 
emharkation ;  it  was  the  last,  in  the  hunilred  men,  with  a  competent  sur 
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,  qvitted  tbe  dheck  of    did  the  fwlity  axeced  t)ie  deMfHplioii 
0^  376  ;  and  in  a  few  miautet  after,     of  this  most  mdancholy  bank  of  sandw 


€fa0  equadraa  began  its  Togrags* 

We  vera  ee  nr  fertnnate>  that  the 

^ay  chaiieed  to  he  aienjir kahly  ineonei 

7hea»  ««i  fittle  windc^  il  le  tnie»  and 

-fthe  liitle>the(t  hlew»  blew  againei  n8> 

cMmeUing  na  to  make  way  endvely  h% 

sowug ;  hut  these  wae  no  stieam  to 

liear  up  againat,.en  that  we  proceeded 

mt  &  twembly  rapid  »t&  As  we  went 

wi^  we  had  the  aatiaftotion  ft»  djb» 

exNrer j  that  other  ihipey  beeides  onrr; 

%ere  pouring  forth   their   inniatei. 

X4early  one  hundred  beats  of  differeni 

aiaea  cohered  the  surface  ef  die  hke ; 

and  88  they  were  all  crewded  wsth 

a(rfdiei«i  no(t  less  than  two  thensand 

iafiintry  moved  together  towards  the 

Inoduig  places    It  was  a  magaiiieeDt 

•jpectade.  What  an  enesiy  snuidy  sta« 

tMned  behind  stone  walls^  and  naving 

II.  few  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  at 

their  dnninAnd,  would  have  thoiwht 

of  il^  I  know  not;  but  it  ajneared  to 

me,  that  no  oppositien  ooufd  pNOssibly 

iNuaiier  such  a  nree  from  gaining  the 

riiOBa>  and  that  hanog  ^ned  it,  no 

wtej^,  at  least  of  Amencans,  would 

hiijre  tha  hardihood  to  dispute  with 

it  its  ground  of  encBUDpmenfc 

Frora  the  naval  oneer  who  son* 
raanfled  our  boat,  we  leamedy  that 
thene  was  no  intentioD  of  pMshing  for 
tlie  mrinlwij  to  dii^.  AhonA  thnrty 
miksi  firaaa  the  shipoitig^  aid  not  less 
llsuk  twiee  that  doBtanee  .from  the 


a  small  desolate  spot  of    Bible  desert. 


The  sun  had  setere  weieached  the 
kndjngnlaoe,  but  there  was  stiH  li^t 
enough  left  to  oeannee  us,  tet  we 
had  indeed  arrived  Wihere  all  hope  of 
4XMDfert,  even  in  the  limlfed  sense  hi 
which  soldiers  are  so  often  called  upon 
tn  employ  that  phrase,  had  better  be 
kdd  aside  at  once.  Two  stunted  #rB» 
with  eheut  halC^-doKen  sycamores, 
fermed  the  only  growth  in  the  whole 
isbuid ;  and  they  grew  ont  of  a  sot}, 
which  manifestly  eontained  not  moia- 
tnre  enough  to  nourish  any  other  ve- 
getable snbstsoce  besides  tnem8elves% 
There  was  not  a  bank  or  bill  to  shel* 
ter  IIS  from  the  blast,  nor  a  dell  or 
green  spot  upon  wsbidi  to  lie  down ; 
and  as  to  fuisl,  unless  we  eould  get 
these  sea-beaten  plants  to  t^e  ftrev 
we  moet  make  up  our  minds  to  svb* 
abt  aa  we  best  could  widiout  it.  I 
have  no  vrish  to  laud  mysdf  when  I 
say,  that  few  men  are,  or  rather  were, 
in  those  days,  less  mindful  of  hixu- 
vies,  or  more  capable  of  enduring  hard- 
A^,  but  1  must  confess,  that  I  couM 
not  oontemplate  the  prospect  now  he»> 
fere  us,  withont  experiendi^  a  d^^ree 
of  alarai,  sndi  as  I  sm  not  consciovs 
ef  having  felt  on  any  simflar  occssioni 
I  not  only  dreaded  liie  sojourn,  as  it 
threatened  to  afibet  rayseir,  bttt  I 
trembled  for  the  health  of  the  ftioepa, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to- keep 
tfaen»  many  days  es^KMed  «i  thia  hov* 


cnrih,  ealfed  Pine  Ishind,upon  which 
the  Genend  had  detennined  to  eoU 
loot  and  arrsnge  hia  army,  previous 
tn  their  entrance  upon  actual  sewiee> 
Of  this  place,  the  naval  officer  who^ 
ie  appeared,  hid  afaresdy  nsked  i% 
gaws  ns  the  moot  discomragiBg  ao« 
oooiit*  It  was  indeed  a  misembii 
awimn;  not  only  devoid  of  dl  hii- 
aaan  nshttations,  but  bare  even  of 
treea  and  shrube.  A  large  pond  or 
lakei,  shallow  and  reedy,  occuoied  its 
eentre  ;  and  its  edges  consistea  of  no« 
flttng  more  than  a  ctrde  of  sand; 
sUghtJy  divessified,  here  and  tberev 
witb^  a  thm  ^oat  of  herbage.  There 
certainly  was  nothing  in  such  i^n  ao- 
count  odculated  to  excite  any  over- 
weening expectations  of  comfort ;  yet, 
to  confess  the  truth,  when  the  island 
itself  appeared,  we  were  more  than 
half  ^  di^HMed  to  accuse  our  pilot  of 
dealing  in  misrepresentations ;  so  far 


Happily  fer  ns,  the  n%ht  of  fie 
I6th^  though  tMi  and  ftosty,  proved 
feir.  For  myself,  having  seen  my 
men  airanged  in  as  snug  a  situation 
aa  eonhl  be  preoured  fer  them,  and 
superintended  the  fall  of  one  or  two 
of  ^  nrees,  Iretumed  to  thesaa-svde 
«— die  boats,  it  sfipeafed,  hadrecei^d 
orders  to  rest  their  erews  during  l^ 
n^t,  and  were  not  to  set  out  fer 
imh  troops  tiU  dawn ;  I  gladly  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  circumstance,  by  ta- 
king up  my  abode  in  one  of  them.  We 
spread  a  sail  over  from  gunwale  to 
gunwale,  and  lying  down  undo*  the 
seats,  eontrivea  to  sleep  as  soimdly, 
as  a  very  cramped  position,  and  no 
slight  suming  mm  frost,  would  al- 
low. 

It  was  still'-darky  when  a  genera] 
stir  among  the  sailors  warned  me  to 
quit  my  uneasy  couch.  I  rose  stiff 
and  uncomfortable ;  and  having  bro- 
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ken  my  tet  with  a  little  hard  bEscuit,  vies ;  which  akting  doim  «pon  a  few 
md  a  glass  of  rum,  I  proceeded  to  the  fir  trees  that  grew  at  the  other  aide  of 
gtfoundwhere  the  men  were  bivouack-  the  island^  permitted  us  to  appioaeh 
«d.    I  found  them  all  np  and  employ-  under  (hevery  bianchea,aiideT)en  when 
ed ;  not  firem  any  umrehension  of  an  we  fired,  would  acaroely  shift  didr 
attack,  or  because  tney  had  fallen  in-  quartersfor  a  moment.    Those  whidi 
stinctiyely  into  their  old  customs,  but  were  not  killed,  barely  rose  at  the  ro- 
beeause  taey  felt  the  necessity  of  mo-  port,  wheeled  a  few  times  round  dirir 
tion  to  keep  their  blood  in  circulation,  nxMts,  and  actually  came  baekagaia lo 
and  were  neartUy  tired  of  their  un-  the  same  spot.    Had  our  ahot  •  besa 
comfortable  lairs.  Their  fires,  poor  at  somewhat  smaller,  we  might  have  kiH- 
the  bc»t,  were  all  burned  out ;  and  as  ed  pame  enough  to  furnish  the  whole 
there  is  no  period  of  the  day  so  severe  regiment  with  a  meal ; '  as  it  vrasj,  we 
aa  that  whidi  immediately  precedes  brought  back  about  time  dosen  of 
the  dawn,  they  felt  the  absence  of  birds  to  the  camp. 
files  now  very  severely.    Some  ac-  But  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
oordingly  set  to  work,  for  the  purpose  consciousness  that  we  had  thus  amj^y 
of  renewing  them,  whilst  others  ran  provided  against  the  cravings  of  hon- 
about  to  recover  their  limbs  from  a  ger,  was  not  sufficient  to  console  us 
state  of  absolute  torpitude.  But  as  day  under  the  misery  of  a  night  of  inoes* 
dawned  upon  them,  better  humour,  sant  and  tremendous  rain.   It  appear-i 
and  better  hopes,  began  to  prevail ;  ed  to  me,  whilst  I  was  lying  upon  die 
and  when  the  sun  once  more  shone  saud,  exposed  to  this  pelting  shower, 
out  in  splendour,  not  a  murmur  coidd  that,  tUl  that  moment,  I  had  never 
be  heard,  from  one  end  of  the  encamp*  known  what  rain,  real  genuine  rain, 
ment  to  the  other.  waa.  My  doak  afiixded  no  protection 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  disco-  against  it ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Bering  that  Pine  Island,  though  unin-  fimm  the  period  of  itsoommeDcemeDt, 
liabited  by  rational  creatures,  was  not  I  waa  as  if  I  had  been  dragged  at  the 
entirely  devoid  of  animal  life.    Wild  atem  of  one  of  the  boats,  alfacross  the 
.lbwl,ofvari0ns  descriptions,  abounded  lake.    Atad  then  it  was,  that  the  ab« 
here.  Flocks  of  geese,  duck,  widgeon,  senee  of  all  tolerable  fires  was  most 
and  a  species  of  wood-pigeon,  careered  severely  felL   -  What  were  a  few  half- 
over  our  heads  continually,  and  seemed  kindled  sticks,  sputting  andamouldep- 
to  challenge  us  to  a  pursuit.    We  had  ing  upon  a  bare  beach,  under  sodk 
brought  no  fowling-pieces  on  shore;  circumstances.  We  crept  round  them » 
we  csme  with  no  idea  ^lat  they  would  it  is .  true,  'and  held  our  hands  by 
be  wanted,  or  that  an  opportunity  of  turns  over  their  feeble  embers,  till  the 
using  them  would.be  furnished.    But  points  of  our  fingers  became   half 
my  mend  and  myself  made  a  couple  baked ;  but  the  infltioice  <^  the  faa- 
of  muskets  supply  their  place  to-day,  king  extended  not  beyond  the  fingen, 
and  set  out  at  an  early  hour  in  quest  »-onr  bodies  wa?e  chiiiedin  perfection, 
of  game.    To  say  the  truth,  we  were  In  a  word,  I  do  not  reooliect,  in  the 
but  clumsily  eouipped  as  sportsmen,  whole  course' of  my  military  career,  ts 
Our  powder,  taken  from  his  Migesty's  have  suffered  so  much  from  cold  or 
stores,  mk^t  have  passed,  in  the  eyes  damp  in  any.  night,  as  I  sufficed  in 
of  a  Norfolk  game-keeper,  for  small  this  night  of  the  18th  of  December, 
shot ;  whillt  in  lieu  of  small  shot,  we  How  the  bulk  of  ,  the  unfortunate 
carried,  each  of  us,  a  paper  of  slugs ;  black  troops,  of  whom  two  battalions 
.yet,  even  with  these  rude  instruments,  had  joined  us  at  Negril  Bay,  stood  it 
.  we  oontriyed  before  dark  to  briiig  out,  1  know  not.   But  this  I  do  know, 
down  no  trifling  quantity  of  birds,  fox  that  the  first  rumour  whidi  reached 
•  which,  indeed,  the  stupidity  of  the  us  on  the  morning  of  the  I9th  was, 
birds  themselves  was  much  more  to  that  numbers  of  them  had    fallen 
be  thanked,  than  our  skill.    Of  the  asleep  beside  their  fires,  and  expired. 
wood-pigeon,  we  found  immense  co- 
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L  AmBBCCRBy  BT  GTAMBATISTA  GIBAL0I  CIKTfO. 


In  some  of  those  ardcles  in  which 
the  modern  school  of  Italian  Tragedy 
has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  pabHc^  mention  was  made 
of  the  appetite  for  horrors  which  cha- 
racterixea  the  earlier  tragedies  of  that 
fair  land,  where  man  is  the  only  growth 
that  dwindles.  It  is  now  intended  to 
afihrd  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
the  means  of  judging  for  themselYcs, 
whether  such  expressions  originated 
in  any  unfair  desire  to  throw  the  a&. 
cusation  of  theatrical  bloody-minded* 
nesSj  so  frequently  urged  against  this 
country  by  our  would-be  classical 
neighbours  of  la  belle  France,  from 
our  0¥m  shoulders  on  to  those  of  their 
and  our  predecessors  in  the  career  of 
Dramatic  Literature.  The  play  sdect-i 
ed  for  this  purpose,  is  L'Abbecche,  of 
Criambatista  Giraldi  Cintio.  This  last 
name  was  the  author's  academical  de* 
nomination,  a  sort  of  nom  de  guerre, 
sttch  as  eyery  indindualadmlHed  into 
any  one  of  the  innumerable  academies, 
that  in  Italy  aeoomtMtaied,  and  .pro« 
bably  materially  promoted,  the  reviyal 
«f  letters,  was  obliged  to  assume,  and 
which,  t^fi  commbnly,  at  least,  as  his 
own,  was  prefixed  to  his  works.  Cin- 
tio was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  both  Tragic  and  Lyric — and  aa 
a  prose  noyelist:  in  the  latter  cha- 
raeter,  he  trod  as  closely  as  abilities, 
far  inferior,  would  allow,  in  the  foot* 
ateps  of  Boccaccio,  in  emulation  of 
whose  Decambbone  he  bestowed  up* 
on  his  collection  of  his  Tales  the  title 
ofEcATOMiTi.  Bominthe  year  1604, 
he  flourished  during  the  brightest  pe« 
nod  of  Italian  Genius,  between  the 
days  of  Ariosto  and  those  of  Tasso  ; 
be  was  esteemed  by  his  oontempo* 
raries,  favoured  by  the  Ferrarese  Ms- 
oenases  of  the  House  of  Este,  and  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  not  less  highly  ap« 
predated  by  subsequent  compatriot 
critic*,  Crescembeni,  in  his  Istobia 
DBLLA  yoLOARE  PoEsiA,  saysof  him, 
— ''  He  wrote  much  in  the  Lyric,  as 
well  as  in  the  Tragic  style,  and  in  both 
attained  to  exceUence.  *  *  *  *.  In 
his  Tragedies,  especially  in  the  Aa- 
asccHB,  he  unites  such  judgment  in 
the  conduct  of  the  story,  such  fulness 


of  sentiment,  and  such  dignity  of  lan^ 
guage,  as  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  good  Tuscan  Tragedians.'" 

We  haye  inserted  the  aboye  extract 
from  an  Italian  critic  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  by  way  of  precaution  against 
the  arising  of  any  suspicion  of  unfair^ 
ness,  on  our  part,  in*  the  choice  of  the 
piece  we  are  about  to  pass  under  re- 
view, and  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

L'Arbecchb,  which  was  fint  per* 
formed  in  the  author's  own  house,  be« 
fore  Duke  Ercole  the  Second  of  Este,' 
and  his  Court,  is  founded  upon  the  se« 
oond  tale  in  the  second  Decade  of  the 
EcATOMiTi.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Per« 
sia,  and  Arbecche  is  the  name  of  the 
heroine.  The  poet,  closely  imitating^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  age  and 
country,  bis  classical  models,  hiss  in* 
troduced  the  chorus  in  its  true  ancient 
fbrm,  occasionally  taking  a  share  in 
the  ^Ualogue,  as  well  as  filling  up  the 
enire^ades  with  appropriate  odes.  The 
play  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  an  in« 
yention  for  which,  according  to  Mb« 
MAGB,  Modem  Europe  is  indebted  to 
Giraldi — meaning  probably  this  kind 
of  prologue,  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  play. — Upon  the  present 
occasion  it  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
lines,  chiefly  occupied  in  exhorting 
the  noble  audience,  especially  the  fair 
ladies,  who  constitute  part  of  it,  to 
retire,  and  avoid  the  horrors  and  ago* 
nies  about  to  be  exhibited;  the  ex* 
hortation  being  enforced  by  a  warn* 
ing,  that  at  a  later  hour  they  may  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  return  to  Ferraza 
from  Susa  in  Persia,  whither  the  poet 
will,  by  some  occult  power,  presently 
transport  them. — ^The  Prologue,  final- 
ly, after  wondering  that,  despite  so 
much  friendly  advice,  nobody  runa 
away,  announces  the  approach  of  the 
wrathful  and  tremendous  goddess  Ne* 
mesis— *whom  the  speaker  has  not 
eourage  to  confront— -and  departs. 
Nemesis  accordingly  opens  the  Tra- 
gedy, though  we  are  not  told  what 
bring!!  her,  and  some  others  of  our  old 
mythological  acquaintance,  amongst 
the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  It 
^ould  seem,  however,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  the  state  of  a£^drs,  that 


3^  HotmHaii$ie.    NihJF.  V>mt, 

our  friend  CinUo^  beiitt  himself  no  chief  the  Ghoift  om  oomriie  to  wpow 

believer  in  the  nlig;ion  of  the  Gaebru,  9dd,  m  the  driTing  her  dangler,  i. 

has,  bjf  Tirtue  of  bis  poetical  omnipo-  nally,  to  commit  soicide  with  the  aeif- 

teoce,  converted  the  Persian  Court,  at  Mkne  hand  which  had  fcmetly  protcd 

least,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  to  the  the  indicator  of  maternal  in&mj.-* 

more  orthodox  creed  of  idaancal  idoia^  Having  acoomi^iabed  her  olgect»  by 

try.    Be  this  as  it  may.  Nemesis,  in  shaking  a  torch  providentially  faronght 

a  monologue  as  long  as  the  prologue  from  Tartarus^  this  moat  t— fri^fffinf> 

livours  us  with  a  very  Christian  ex«  of  appaiitiims,  as  day  is  iMgimiiag  a* 

poeition  and  vindication  of  the  justice  dawn>  returns  to  the  tartnica,  with 

of  Frovidenee,  in  occasionally  permit-  which  the.  and  her  son  spend  tUr 

tiii^  gmlt  to  prosper.    She  ends  by  time  in  raoeaiiQg  each  omr.    This 

observing,  that  sucn  prosperity  is,  for  eupenatural  fiiat  act  oondiidcs  witli 

the  most  part,  only  temporary ;  and  a  hymn  to  Venns,  anng  by  the  Ciunm 

that,  when  it  ceases,  the  panishment  «— composed  of  the  Isdies  of  Soaa.  We 

inflicted  upon  the  criminal,  even  in  shall  translate  it,  as  one  of  the  beaCef 

this  worid,  usually  compensates,  by  the  lyrical  efiiiaions  In  the  Tn^y. 
iu  severity,  for  its  delay,  as  wiH  im« 
medialely  appear  in  the  case  €i  the 
tyrant  Sulmone,*-to  torment  whom. 


ibe  summons  die  Fnries  fWxn  the 
infenial  regions.  The  Furies,  more 
complaisant  than  Hotsniur's  spdrits^ 
eome  when  they  are  called,  and  in* 
ooire  the  ffoddess's  pleasure.  She  bids 
fliem  fiU  the  impious  Court  with  di»* 
eond  and  dnoider,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  father  and  daughter  with  mutual 
hatred.  The  Fnries  answar  iJut  it  is 
done,  when  Nemesis,  observing  that 
Nature  cannot  support  their  pretence, 
acders  Acm  home  again,  and  with- 
draws in  their  company*  Bui  it  is 
not  to  make  way  for  the  ordinary  fledi 
and  blood  occupants  of  the  stage.  To 
Ae  departing  deities,  succeeds  the 
iHiost  of  Selkis,  the  ci^devani  wife  of 
Solmone,  a  peraonage  who  might,  we 
should  have  thcught,  have  proved 
fully  as  insupportable  to  Nature  as 
the  Sumenides  themselves;  inasmuch 


**  Fair  Venus,  of  whose  ■nfl:i4iT»rB  £axtfa, 

and  Sea, 
And  Heaven  above»  and  eyeless  HeU, 
And  all  that  either  lurks  in  secrecy. 
Or  flaunts  in  open  day-light,  tell ; 
Ob,  Goddess,  from  whose  balmy  power 
All  mortal  things  increase^— 
Solaee,  repose,  and  peace 
Receive,— from  whom  whatever  can  4b. 

light 

Sprfaigs,  as  the  i^aat  with  fragiaat  flower, 
And  aMMog  fruit, 
flprfaigs  from  its  root; 

Vainly  MMd  £srth  or  Heav^  to  Uisi  fai. 

vite^ 
Didst  than  withMd  thy  genirt  :Mtai«« 

ffsy, 
Woishipp'd  by  all  on  nimn  loohs  down 

tbsOodofdayi 

*rwu  only  thou,  when  aH  yet  lay  ob. 

scure, 
Oonfttsed,  unhonour^d,  and  unknowAv 
Thou,  Nature's  Sovere^  tiiat  the  shroud 

import 


aa^e  had  been  ftke  to  her  husband    And  chilling,  o^er  her  beauties  ihf«ni, 
with  her  own  son.    Themtnguehad    la  dariding  horror  sfe  iB«flesh» 
been  detected  through  the  inakmrnen-    Tht  w«rid*s  esseatSsl  seed, 
tality  of  her  daup;hter  Arbecche,  and    DEdst  lift,  aad  over  freed 
Sulmone  forthwith  puts  both  defin-     Fsisrrnpp  pear  thine  cvtr-  fruHftil 
^ents  to  deiuh.    Had  this  been  the    ~~  ' 
extent  of  his  tyranny,  he  might  pro* 
bably,  at  most  tribunals,  have  been 
held  excusable.  But  her  diadowy  ma- 
jesty thought  diflerently  of  the  trans^ 
action,  talnng  her  smnmsry  punish« 
ment  so  heinously  in  dudgeon,  that 
Ae  has  now  obtained  a  short  leave  of 
absence  from  Pluto,  8(dely  in  order  to 
participate  in  inflicting  the  retributory 
auflferings,  which  her  husband  and 
daughter,  whom   she   seems   pretty 
equally  to  abhor,  are  about  to  ^dure. 
Trie  Furies  have,  however,  done  their 
work  80  effbetually,  that  all  the  sua* 
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Ei'ments,  each  other  nmst  oppoahib 

SAdst  dosely  knit 

In  union  lit, 

Whence  concord,  lov^  aod  Uis%  flaw'd 

in  full  stresmSi 
Tbe  willing  Universe  tl^  swi^  ooafcss'db 
Nor  ever  more  rebell*d  t^gainst  ti^  if^ 

behest. 

Thence  first  divided  vrster  was  from 
tend, 
FWmu  viewless  ah*,  and  soaring  fin^ 
A  still  accordant  still  discoidaat  band. 
That  in  their  kindly  wahare's  ire 
I^led,  ere  lotig^  with  fish  the  ocaaik 
With  waiUiDg  biids  the  aii^ 


Efftli'fl  kfils  and  plains;  nor  fflTd  vnth 

only  thwci— 
GMat^tva  po08eM*d  of  femeaad  motion^ 
Xadi  iow«r  and  lea^ 
Ofdataaobrie^ 
ne  lowliest  gimss,  the  stateliest  forest 

trae% 
Wai»  tbence  produced,*— whilst  man*i 

ambitious 


just  ^idofetcd  Aeiir  koowM^  of 
the  secret^  appear  to  count  for  bo* 
diing,  their  discretioii  heing,  we  snp* 
pose>  insored  hy  their  chonl  diarac* 
ter.  The  old  woman  is  oonsiderahlv 
puzzled  by  the  Princess's  speech ;  which 
the  riddUng  mourner  explains  by  in«< 
forming  her  very  lengthily,-— to  hortow 
an  Americanism^  seemingly  cmned  for 
the  especial  tue  of  the  reviewer  of  ^ 


^'""^  H^u  ^'  ^^  ^**^  "^  **^    tragedy,-.that  her  father  has  pronri* 


by  thy  grace. 

Nor  these  the  limits  to  thy  power  as- 
s^'d. 
The  glorious  Sun  himself,  the  Moon, 
The  Stars  that,  fix*d  or  wandering,  we  find 
In  Heav*n*8  blue  vault,  all  are  tby  boon. 
Vlthottt  thee,  still  in  gloom  and  sadness 
They  with  the  world  would  lie; 
The  mightiest,  through  the  sky 
Ceaselessly  journeying  on,  each  flery  ball. 
Knew  without  thee  nor  light  nor  glad- 

>      ness. 
Thine  influence 
Governs  all  sense ; 
nee,  origfn  and  ebiefest  end  of  all, 
The  great  Creator  first  desigoM!  Through 

thee 
TPhe  universe  he  rules  to  all  eternity. 


fled  her  hand  to  the  Bang  of  the  Par* 
thians;  that  she  had  heen  thunder* 
struck  at  the  first  intimation  of  ther 
£ite  to  which  she  was  destined,  hut, 
quickly  commanding  herself,  had  de« 
oared  to  her  faiher  that  her  attach** 
nient  ibr  him  was  too  strong  to  allow 
of  her  existing  thus  separated  from' 
him ;  and  that  she  had  obtained  a  day 
to  consider  of  her  answer.  The  KuTse- 
tries  to  comfort  her  lady  hy  observa* 
tions  upon  the  Ticissitndes  .to  which 
human  life  is  suhject,  which  she  illns* 
trates  hy  the  simile  of  a  ship  at  sea*- 
The  whole  simOe,  including  some  de«' 
scription  and  some  exhortation,  is  iiL 
rhyme  and  lyric  measure,  the  play  it** 
self  being  in  hlank  Verse.  This  poe« 
tical  and  philosophical  eflfort  ^sdls  to. 
cheer  the  desponding  Arbecche,  who 
now  bids  her  seek  Orohtes,  that  they 
may  consult  ^ether  what  is  to  he 
done,  and  retires.  The  Nurse  reflects 
upon  the  sorrows  of  life,  through  some- 
hundred  lines,  until  Orontes,  arriving, 
interrupts  her  didactic  strain,  and  hidiit 
her  call  the  Princess.  The  result  of 
the  conjugal  conference  is  a  determiw 
nation  to  impart  the  secret  of  the  mar* 
riage  to  Maiecche,  a  sort  of  Minister 
or  Privy  Councillor,  and  the  fnend  of 


Umi,  Goddess,  since  from  thy  benig- 
nant sphere 

AR  natural  affections  flow, 

F^htbit  deaths  so  emel,  so  severe^ 

Soeh  agonies  of  hopeless  woe^ 

As  o*er  theie  lovers  are  impending! 

TU  thins  to  change  their  doom» 

Whom  all  thy  fires  consume  I 

Despair  and  death  shall  £ill  on  either 
head, 

Unless  by  thee  Fate's  blow,  descending, 

33e  timely  staid; 

Oh,  Goddess,  aid !  Orootei,  though  hitherto  not  his  con- 

a!^^^                ^  fi<^°*>  «d  aen  to  request  him  to 

Th««  ^!!^rL^.9.  ^^t^i     TK«  .^w-^  hteak  the  matter  to  the  King.    The 

emplST    '^''^^"-^^^''^^  hushand  departs  to  execute  this  w 

And  sorrow's  mosns  shall  turn  to  hymns  "cdve,  ^pressing  san^ 

of  grateful  joy/'                 ^  «^*  ^  the  wife  imams  to  soliloquize, 

°          ''  atthensuallength,  upon  the  unhap- 

la  the  second  Act,  we  at  length  meet  py  lot  of  women ;  and  the  Act  ends 

with  dramatic  perconages  of  a  inoore  with  a  shcMrtiBh  Chorus  upon  the  fal*^ 

aceoatomed  land.    Arhecche  herself  la^of  all  mundane  enjoyments. 

opem  Uie  scene,  uttering  ddeful  la*  The  Sd  Act  begins  with  amonologue, 

mentations.    Her  Nurse  inquires  the  rimilar  in  dimensions  to  those  already 

omseof  her  distress,  and  she  answers,  noticed,  deUvered  hy  Malecche,  in* 

tliat  it  arises  from  her  happiness  in  which  he  deliberates  upon  the  best 

ibe  poasesaiott  of  her  bdoved  husband  mode  of  revealing  the  imnortant  se* 

C^ontes,  and  her  two  children;—^  hap-  cret  intrusted  to  liim,  ana  of  endea- 

pineas  as  yet  iHioUy  unsuspected,  ow*  Touring  to  reconcile  the  tyrant  to  his 

lag  to  the  cautious  management  of  daughter's  stolen  nuptials.  He  epter* 

the  said  Nurse,  her  only  confidante,  tuns  very  famt  hopes  of  succeeding  ia> 

The  Chorus  of  Lidies.  who  have  hia  mission,  it  seems,  because  he  has 
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Umdi  ftc<{ii6iitiy  tetnntou  nil  foyu 
master  to  bestow  the  Princess  upon 
Onmtes^  in  guerdon  of  the  young 
msn's  maitial  prowess^  and  been  re- 
fused^ aldiough  upon  insufficient 
grounds ;  whence  he  argues  that  Sul-i 
nione  will  perseyere  in  the  denial  he 
has  once  given.  But  Maleeche  need 
not  have  perplexed  himself  as  to  the 
manner  of  making  the  oommunicatioB, 
ftr  the  King  has  meanwhile  learned 
the  leeret  from  a  chambermaid^  who- 
had  casually  oTerheard  the  recent  oon« 
TOsatioB  of  the  wedded  pair,  and' 
comes  in  great  perturbation  and  anger 
to  consult  his  Minister  how  he  can 
sufficiently  punish  so  flagrant  a  crimen 
Maleeche,  always  taking  care  first  to* 
obtain  permission  to  express  his  sen- 
timents unreseryedly,  makes  long 
speech  upon  long  speech,  in  all  of 
which  he,  more  morally  than  politicly, 
recommends  the  virtues  of  clemency 
and  self-control,  as  the  only  qualities 
boeeming  a  King,  and  eulo^zes  both 
Orontes'  great  military  abilities,  which 
fit  him  to  govern  and  defend  a  mighty 
empire,  and  his  honourable  conduct 
in  rather  marrying  than  seducing  the 
Princess.  The  only  topic  he  touches 
upon  really  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
Persian  Monarch  to  what  has  occurred, 
is  the  inveterate  enmity  .hitherto  dis- 
idayed  by  the  Parthian  King,  which, 
ne  reminds  his  master,  has  already 
robbed  him  of  two  brothers  and  two 
sons ;  and  which  he,  Maleeche,  sus- 
pects may  have  suggested  the  present 
treaty  of  marriage,  as  a  mean  of  fraud- 
ulently obtaining  possession  of  the- 
Kinff  of  Persia's  sole  remaining  child 
and  neiress.  Sulmone  long  resists,  but 
at  last,  tired  out,  we  presume,  declares 
himself  subdued,  and  sends  his  ad- 
fiser  to  fetch  his  daughter,  with  her 
husband  and  children*  It  is  now  the 
Tvrant's  turn  for  a  soliloquy,  and  he 
taxes  advantage  of  it  to  inform  us  that 
lie  has  cheated  Maleeche,  and  intends 
io  take  terrible  vengeance  upon  Oron- 
tes  and  the  children.  He  then  delibe* 
rates  what  to  do  with  his  daughter,  and 
finally  determines  that,  as  he  can  in- 
flict abundant  misery  upon  her  without 
deprivinghimselfofhisnowonlydiild, 
he  will  spare  her  life*  By  this  time  he 
has  made  up  his  mind.  Maleeche  re- 
turns with  those  whom  he  had  been 
sent  for,  and  whilst  crossing  the  stage 
towards  Sulmone,  the  elder  three  hold 
a  long  conversation,  in  which  the  men 


blamo  AriieodBni  imeolhipiaEiAAe 
preheilsiotts.  The  reeondliatkm 
that  ensues  is  not  verv  affiwtfng.  M •• 
lacche  harangues  apologeticaUy  ;  Ari^ 
becche  and  Orontes  beg  pardon,  aid 
the  King  professes  much  paternal  tetr« 
demess ;  after  which  he  retires,  taking 
his  two  grandchildren  along  With  him. 
Arbecche  and  Malecchenextmake  their 
respective  exits,  we  know  not  very  wdl 
why,  except  to  afford  Orontes  his  last 
opportunity  of  comfortably  solOoqiu- 
zing.  He  has  just  leisure  to  tell  us  the 
whole  history  of  his- birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  with  which  tnere  is  no 
need  to  trouble  the  reader,  hefixe 
Alocche  and  Tamul,  two  subordinate 
instruments  of  tyranny,  oome  to  con* 
duct  him  to  their  master.  The  act 
concludes  with  a'  Sesiina  of  rejoicing 
between  the  Nurse  and  the  Chorus. 
It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  men* 
tion,  tfaata  Sestina  consists  of  six  on- 
rhyming  six*lined  stanias,  in  whicfa^ 
the  six  concluding  words  of  the  six 
lines  of  die  first  stsaaa  condnde  dw 
lines  of  each  of  the  other  five,  bat  al- 
ways in  a  different  order ;  the  fint  Iraa 
of  the  second  stanza  endii^  with  Uml' 
same  word  that  ended  the  last  line  of 
the  firsts  and  so  on  throl^^  the  rest 
Thus  fkr  we  have  hurried  forward 
through  scenes  which,  notwitbstaiKU 
ing  the  praises  lavished  by  Italian  K- 
terati  upon  L'Arbecchc,  appear  to' 
us  exceedingly  dull.  But  as  we  have 
now  reached  the  most  interesting,  or, 
tout  au  moins,  the  most  tra^cal  part; 
and  as,  in  justice  to  our  autnor  and  to 
his  learned  panegyrists,  we  must  allow 
him  to  display  his  dramatic  as  wdl  as 
his  lyrical  talent,  we  shall  select  for 
translation,  in  the  fourth  Act,  one  of 
those  narrations  which  affbrd  the  prin- 
cipal field  for  the  exhibition  of  their, 
powers  to  those  tragic  writers  who,  ei- 
ther to  preserve  the  unities,  or  to  spare 
the  sensibility  of  the  audience,  b^ish* 
almost  all  action  from  the  stage ;  and 
from  the  5th  Act  we  shall  give  the  only 
really  dramatic  scene  in  the  whoor 
piece.  The  Chorus,  without  the  Nurse;, 
remain  in  posscasiop  of  the  stage  at  the- 
commencement  of  the  4th  Aet,  when 
they  are  joined  by  a  royal  messenger, 
who  for  a  long  time  does  nothing  hot 
exclaim — ^in  leagihy  exdamations  how- 
ever— about  die  horrors  he  has  just 
witnessed.  The  Chorus  repealediy 
urge  him  to  explain  himsdf,  and  al 

last  he  says : 
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Ik  IMrtM  aotttuy  and  mnoto 
That  oaver  aunb^am  tiuther  panHrated, 
A^ohapel  dadioata  tQ  aaerifieaai 
WJiich  to  tha  ahadaflb  to  ireful  PhMar- 
i         piaa, 

And  sullen  Pluto,  by  our  Kinga  areofferM ; 
Wber^  not  alonei  obaeuceat  Niglit»  wbax^ 

reigns 
Hofvor  voQBt  borriblob    Thitber  Sulmona. 
Commanded  that  Orontes  should  be  led ; 
'■imTk*  unfortunate  Orontes.  wko  believed' 
That  noir  all  fears,  all  sufferings  were 

past, 
The  guards  bad  unexpectedly  assail*  d 
AM  oMster'd*  whilst  disooniaing  witii 

the  King.— 
Tk^.MoBfUtkt  Iblknriog  to  the  lofty: 

tower, 
UM  kia  own  hand  on  him,  and  aaid,. 

'  Orontes, 
*lfs  hde  that  my  lucceasoc  in  my  kingr: 

dOBI 

^IMlnppoinlthaa.*    Than  he  bade  the 

▼illaina, 
linte  thithar  broHlvt  kinh  aeiM  hia  aan%, 

and  place 
Both  JMnds  apon  a  block;  with  pon«. 

derous  blade 
Then  from  the  aima  the  aavage^  at  two. 

blows, 
]jopp*d  theaa,  drew  back»  lifted  the  b}eed* 

inghands^ 
And.  to  Orontes  offering  them,  said : 
^Thia  is  the  sceptre  I  present  thee ;  thus 
King  1  create  thee.    Speak    art  thou 

contented?' 
Orontes  then  ezclaim*d,  *  Ob,  most  per- 

ildiotts! 
la  this  thy  plighted  fiiith?— -the  promise 

this 
Made  by.  Malbeeche  in  thy  name  ?    But. 

forward; 
Knieaa^thoaimpidnatyrsntl  Heiemf 

throat 
X    offers— strike   it,   villain !   here   my 

breast-— 
I<et  thy  sharp  tjreapontey  it  open.  Neverf 
Save  by  a  royal  hand,— if  hand  so  bar- 

barons 
Indeed  \fe  royal,— should  Orontes  falL 
But  if  in  Hearen  reign  pity,  with  just  eye 
If  God  look  down  upon  our  human  deeds, 
Deoeirer,    dreadful    retributk>n    waita 

thee !' 
The  tyrant  at  these  accenta  smiled,  as  one 
Who  hears  what  ha  disdains,  or  what  di» 

verts  him ; 
He  anawer'd  not,  hot  taking  by  their 

hands 
The  children,  whom,  before  Orontes  came, 
He  in  that  dismal  vanlt  apart  had  8t»< 

tkm'd, 


li«  M  tkemE  tomm!^  ttek  iittMpv .  Urn. 

poor  babes 

CareasM  their  grandaire,  innocently  ho-i 

Kindnem  from  that  iniquitous  assaasin.. 
Not  long  their  error  lasted;  for  the  eldest, 
VThom  liule  it  avail'd  his  grandsire'r 

name 
To  bear,  he  seized,  his  breast  nncover'd^ 

bound 
Behind  his  back  his  hands,  *twizt  his  own' 

legs 
Then  placed  the  infimt,  that  with  \ufp\Bg 

tongue 
,  Besought  compassion,  and,  like  harmless 

lamb. 
With  the  same  bloody  knife  he  shinghterM 

him, 
£lfflging  him  dead  before  the  wietcha^ 

father. 
ChoruM.  Alaalahw!  into  what  grief  ia 

changed 
The  joy  so  recently  that  fiird  my  heaft,. 
When  thia  most  impious  monarch  feign'4 

to  pardon 
Hia  daughter  and  Orontaa.  In  my  bonea 
There  is  nomajciow,  in  my  veins  no  blood, : 
But  trembles.    In  this  miserable  case 
What. did  Orontes? 

Men.  That  strong  heart,  which  never 
Hia  proper  danger  could  to  pmyers  for. 

wJety 
Bend,  waa  subdued  by  pity  for  his  sons.  ' 
Then  sorrowfully  did  Oroutes  kneel 
Upon  the  ground,— as  if  he  still  pos- 

sess'd 
Hb  hands^  lifting  his  mutilated  arms,     * 
Defiled  and  wet  with  blood*  that  from  the 

atumpa 
In  torrents  gnsh'd,— compassion  he  fan- 

plored 
Pbr  his  surviving  boy,  of  the  fierce  king* 
The  frighten'd  child,  for  mercy  crying»' 

ran 
With  arms  ontstreteh'd  to  hia  aad  father'a 

bosom^ 
There  hoping  saftty.    Oh»  my  heart  in 

burating! 
Word%  voices  are  wanting,  when  I  neol* 

lect  . 

How  the  barbarian  sprang  upon  his  prey  I 
The  ehiki  that  to  Orontaa  fled,  Sulmone* 
Puraned,  aa  through  the  forest  angij 

hounds 
Pursue  the  timid  hind.    This  saw  Oron- 

tas» 
And  writhing,  weepuig  at  his  feet,  tbua 

urged 
With  warmer  prayers  the  cruel  King*.—-. 

'  Sulmone, 
By  the  compa9sion  of  the  gods  in  Heaven, 
Pardon  this  unoffending  babe !   Suffice  it 
Mine  eldest  to  have  slain;  the  youngea- 

spare, 


Horm 


M^ir. 


\  ]|. 

beMd« 
Ctomwrt  thy  iMiit  in  this «Ktfcmitf 
To  treftt  with  clemencjawretolicil  man, 
Whom  thott  hut  loved,'  tiiiak  how  ua- 

worthf  't» 
WUh  blood  olinnoeents  to  firal  thy  band«. 
In  thee  let  horror  o*er  unjust  revenge 
F^veil  $  and  if  thou  feur'st  no  hnman 

power, 
Tet  iiear  the  godf ,  iHio  reoompenee  good 

deeds, 
DeaKng  to  evil  acts  dire  punishment' 
Chona»  And  did  not  prayers  to  fervent 

and  so  jast 
Soften  that  stony  heart? 

IferS"  AH»!  what  ask  you? 
I  saw  the  very  walls  weep  at  these  words, 
4he  tower  with  horror  tremble,  and  tlbe 

image 
Of  gloomy  Plntb^  unto  whom  the  kin^ 
Offer'd  the  innoeent  souls  in  sacrifiee, 
Net  only  weep,  hut  turn  his  eyes  away, 
Slhunning  the  hoirid  sight  He^  only  be^ 
Harder  than  hardest  marMe,  atood  un- 

So  stands  the  rode  ngaiatt  the  ooasn'a 

waves* 
la  purpose  not  alone  UBehanged,  the 

Kiog^ 
Afl  trodden  eerpent,  Adl  of  rage  an4  ve- 
nom, 
Ttfns  with  keen  tooth  to  bite  the  harm. 

ing  foot, 
TtarnM  fiercely,  when  soeh  gentle  prayera 

he  heard. 
As  by  barb*d  arrow  struck,  tow'rds  sad 

Orontes, 
Exclaiming,  *  Wretdi  perfidious  and  dis- 
loyal. 
Of  thy  flagitious  sin  take  the  roward  I 
Gould  I  be  with  a  single  death  appeased, 
None  bad  I  slain ;  and  little-are  botii  these 
To  expiate  thine  infidelity !' 
Chomt,  AkM!  what  heart  was  then 
the  wretdied  Cither*!^ 
RobbMofaHbope! 

Mess.  The  miserable  Orontes, 
e*erpower'd  by  the  exceaa  of  agony, 
flound   courage   in  despair.     Pairental 

praters 
Then  giving  erer,  witii  andaeiom  brow 
He  turn'd  upon  the  King-—'    Fierce 

Dog!'  he  cried, 
*  Who,  wolf-like,  only  for  nocturnal  wiles 
And  treachery  art  fit— ert  only  strong- 
Ferocious  only  in  the  blood  of  infants,—* 
I  trust,  I  trust,  and  partly  does  such  hope 
Allay  mine  anguish,  that   amidst  the 

Shades 
The  tidings  of  revenge  era  long  shall 

greet  me.'— 
Then  tow'rds  his  son,  he,  weepmg,  turn- 
ed, and  cast 


child, 
ISnee  Heav'li 


The other'a  death;  te  w,  ai 

Asp  . 

To  pity,— take,  dear  diild»  t^ 


Ibeae  seba,  these  teaii^  Ihaae 

lingering  kisaea. 
Together  wQi  we  oeek  ataca 

realms^ 
Where,  bi^ty,  less  than  here 

endure* 
Chorus.  Meanwhile,  how 

human  King? 
ITm.  The  traitor  firtea'd 

to  wmds 
WhUkvock  tir 

thaw'd 
Aheait^iee*  At 'tarera  to  hini 

ment 
So  long  to  eae  OiOMlea 


mtMLI^hk- 


I'di 

log  stood. 
Attentive  to  hia  apbeck. 

great  anguish 
SaMfiier'd  his  nttormee^ 

censed, 
Sv^a  aa  the  Ikm,  iotidi  ead  kodtdtoliafu 

ing. 
Who,  when  he  aeea  the  ieM  slranM^g 

with  blood. 
Bums  with  new  foiy,  thait  hs  appetile* 
For  bk>od  and  ataugter  qnickBB^  ae  the* 

Kmg 
Rush'd  furiously  upon  die  ckBdr 

stai 

Orontes^  weeping,  in  his  migled 
Held  closely  locked,  beapaittef'd  with  hia 

gore. 
And  w^old  have  snateb'd  hun  ften  hit 

father's  breast 
Bike  tiger,  that  t^hen  he  the  hclplf' 
Sees  flying  to  the  heifer,  in  hia 
Molher  and-  yedng  tOjgether 

so 
When  the  sad  Ihther  woald  aot  finn  Ue 

grasp 
Belease  the  boy,  the  fierce  iahaton  tf^ 

rant, 
Baishig  his  weapmn  ttradc  eo  deapcrrta- 

That  at  his  feet  togedmr  dead  they  ML" 

Some  lamentatioiit  of  the  Chonit 
are  followed  by  ^acaletioiis  on  the 
part  of  the  Meaaenger,  Intimating  fur- 
ther  horroTB.  Th^kad  to  new  iiw 
quiriea,  which  he  thus  antwen  :— 

*t.Mm-  That  nothing  Ibid  the  io^i^mi 
King  undone 


wmgQ  ■'•.  --X', 


-  • 
• 


ftil  office^  fetch  the  intended  gift,  wliich^.  as  our 

imA  tleed  elwMy  dlriwiwfr  to  OrolH  rtftdc^  Wfll  fa«v«  inticiptled,  ceoilMft 

HewcBt»Moop*doferliint  eat  eff^^  of  the  three  eiiver  dishee>  with  tiieir 

heid»  bhMdy  oontentB.  Hie  Majeely  is  Terr 

▲ndbHleCliebedybetfanf  fiNTtfatodogi^  particular  in  his  directibile  alKmi  ih^ 

ViiUwe^iMd  laveaa.    nenaimeiott  arranglement ;  but  "wt  oonftes  ive  dp 

fiot,  afierall^  dearhr  undentandwherai 


S*^^.!f\!l^?!?*tl?'!!:^"*'^  they  are  finaUy  placed,  though,  for 

Placed,  with  both  handi,  the  head,  and  ^^g^^^  ^f  the  ai&cnce,  espedaUy  oT 

«       j**^l?L?tL           .J.   ^ui    1-  M,'  the  ladies,  who  remained  in  spite  of 

When^theT^wouldshow^u.  r^S'^^rwhTtht^^^^ 

VM'idt  ^  UiMtriou,  that  hoMT-d  ?^.f  loaere  withdraw  to  watch  her 

Ii0^^  awhile  nnperceived.  Arbeccheappeats, 

HapitrihMwl  Tboaa hands, wvD iMlu  %^^^iV  ^^  nurse,  and  a  semi** 

thy  sceptres,  chorus  of  her  own  ladfes.    She  is  full 

SbM^  fimn  the  bittmst 4^  tlM  Ms:  pf  melandudy  florebodiiMpb.for   th» 


derer,  unreasonableness  of  whi£  the  nurse 

BaeeiMddaehonoiirlBattheehildnn's  c^^des  her«     The  Pnneees  justiaes 

,    esises^                                   '  than,  fim  apoQ  the  ^ba  of  a  iiighu 

flqr,  hew  heetowM  he  ?  ful  dream,*  which  .she  relatag^  ani 

.   Mest.  When  Orontes*  bead  which  the  philosophical  nweeaaeribes 

fie  had  «a*eb  414  fimn  his  emtaMe  he  to  the  glooivy  apptebettsioas  she  had 

drew  indulged  througnout  the  dajr;  «id> 

^Che  tifl^^ciasp*d  «faild^  which  wiieii  he  Beofnidly,.«paii  one  less  capable  of  fe* 

writhing  saw,  futation,  t.  e.  the  character  of  the 

Us  taBdsff  besem  twiee  ee  thries  he  mflwrngur  who  had  ealled  ber  toiler 

wounded,  father's  presence.  She  promises,  how- 

TilU  with  its  streamfa«  blood,  the  umo-  ever,  to  exert  hersdf  to  subdue  her 

cent  soul  fears,  and,  at  all  eyents,  to  suppress 

Had  pass*d  away.   The  monster  stnpp'd  bTcry  symptom  of  mistrust.    As  her 

the  body;        .       ^      ,     ,  faAer  advances,  Ac  thus  accostdhinn-i 
Xben  to  the  other  tumingf  that  aimdy 

Ia^  dead,  tore  off  its  garments,  and  tfans  "<  What  wpuld  your  Majesty  desire  of  me? 

naked  Ai/m.  Noagfatbotthy  good.   Betireye 

iJasUver  vessels  both  deposithig^  to  the  palace ; 

He  m  the  breast  of  oae^  the  other's  Go  aUofyotts-^I  with  my  dearest  dai^ 

throat,  ter 

The  knives  with  which  he  dew  them  Would  here  ooaverseahmei^Not  an  hov 

iz*d.    Theyessels  hence, 

Aft  fMe  .eonmaad  should  to  the  aofal  Arbecche,  to  thy  consort,  snd  my  son, 

chamber  Our.own  Orontei^  I  my  heart  laid  ope% 

Aa  three  be  candedU-Wheiefote,  he  et.  And  plainly  manifested  what  delight 

plain'd  not.**  I  had  derived  from  the  intelligenoe 

^    *he  mourning  of  the  Chorus  in  the  '!^^^^^!'^}^,^^t  ^"""^ 

i^iaracter  of  an  ^interlocutor  over  the  ^««  now  remams,'but,  hi  thy  tarn,  th^ 

SSJ  a?d^i  ::S^V«i'SS:  I1^ir.^^uld.teompr^howl 

Misition,  in  its  mm-ly  choral  capa.  ^niat  lei  thy  husband  hkn  thou  hast  se- 

aty^  upon  Faith,  which,  reverenced  lected. 

^ven  by  inanimate  Nature,  is  vioUted  ,  therefore  purpose  to  present  thee  hen 

by  man  alofte,  conclude  the  act  ^  gift,  ^hich  may  demonstrate  visibly 

In  the  fifth  Act^  ^»V™^®  presento  My  satisfaction  and  onr  reconeUement 

himself,  accompanied  by  Tamul  and  j^^^  Father,  I  seek  not  from  your  Ha. 

j^looche*  These  worthy  associates  dia«  jesty 

course  at  some  length  upon  the  trans*  .Ibk^n  of  reconcilement  more  decisive 

actions  in  the  vaulU,  which  appear  Than  the  Icind  pardon,  which,  beyond  my 

ec^nally  to  delight  all  the  party.    Tho  hopes    ,  • 

Kipg  then  dispatches  Tamul .  to  sum^  Or  merits,  1  this  day  finop  ypn  JCfceived. 

mon  his  daughter  to  receive  a  nuptial  But  to  bestows  gift,  if 't  be  your  pleasorr. 


MMWFm 


HKk/r. 


Bui  to  ob^  9Mt  nd  t«  piwtt  tint  itiU 
YooK  pleMore  mint  be  Binc^  wkh  giatU 

tii4e 
flhaUIaeeeptit. 

AJbk  Daiighterminet thoa ever 
rd  have  thee  act.    lift  thou  that  silkeii 

napkin, 
And  underneath  thou  ihalt  behold  the 

sign 
Of  my  content,  my  joy. 

Ark.  Trembles  my  hand 
Ere  it  the  napkin  touches.   In  my  oresst 
Trembles  my'  heart— Seems  as  I  dared 
not  raise  it. 
Bidm*  Wherefore  deliy'stthooydaii^ 
ter?  Boldly  lift; 
There  shalt  thou  see  the  feeUngs  of  mj 

heart 
IWrds  thee. 
jfb.  Oods!  what ia this? 
fyim.  Unworthy  daughter. 
It  ia  the  gilt  deserved  by  thy  diawmbled 
Filial  affeetion  • . . 
Afh.  Bfisenblemel 
Aite*  Thy  base  disloyalty. .  • 
j^  Oh,  bitter  grief  1 
S9kiu  Thy  broken  fiiithy  and  reddesa* 

ness  of  honour. 
Ai^  Oh, cruel  apectade!  Oh, dreadful 
late! 
•    Sidm»  *Tis  such  as  thou  hast  merited* 

Arb.  Alas! 
How  sharp  the  sword  with  which  my 
heart  you  pierce ! 
Sulm,  The  wonhier  thee. 
'    Ath.  Alas!  Sure  to  my  sons 
I*ityyou  might  have  shown! 

Sulnu  PowVless  is  pity, 
Where  injuries  are  so  atrodons. 

Arh.  Oh! 
Bad  I  but  died  ere  I  beheld  this  sight! 
8ulm»  Thou  see'st  the  hi^piness,  un- 
natural wretch. 
Which  to  thy  father  thou  hast  given. 

Arh.  Woe*sme! 
How  agonizing  proves  the  gift,  whence  I 
Unmingled  happiness  anticipated ! 
Oh,  father !  Dearest  fitther  I 

Sidm,  Now  thy  father 
Thou  own*st  me ;  but  such  was  I  not 

v^hen  thou, 
Detested  daughter,  didst  take  yon  trai- 
tor 
For  thy  love.    Now  tliat  thine  eyes  are 

open*d 
To  know  me,  I  rejoice. 
-    Arb.  Dire  spectacle ! 
Alas,  my  love  !   Alas !  aks !  my  babes ! 
Alas !  of  what  deep  anguish  you're  the 
'         source! 

Subtil  The  more  these  objecti  torture 
thee^  the  more 


perverse! 
ThemoeelflMr 
Am  .1  rejoiced,  even  to 

Axb.  Yet  bitterer. 
Father,  thaa 'ti%  'twere  to  beMMai^ 
So  crael,  which,  with  pi^  aoa  Moae . 
Others,  but  even  yourself,  might  towdi— 

■sypaaga 
Bdng  eneperated  by  the  knowledge^    . 
Tbat  from  your  hand,  whenee  th^  ad- 

vanoemcnt,  hoiMMir, 
Migfat  hope,  my  dearest  lord  and  deriiig 

babes 
Outrage  and  death  vecdved.    Bat  tfie 

ddight 
Which  I  peredve  asy  snflieringa  and  their 

deaths 
Ated  you ;  and  nine  hiward 

ness. 
That  our  great  lanit  no 

ment. 
Haply  none  len  atroekma 
Compel  me  with  more  peltence  to 

dure 
Affliction  so  serere,  than  dee  were  i 
Fbr  much  do.  X  prefer  your 
To  the  beholding,  'midstmy  behest  joyi^ 
Your  sorrow.    But  so  grienwm  if  my 

feult. 
Wherefore  doespmiishment  propeitionale 
Not  light  on  me— on  me^  of  such  great 

ills 
Who  am  the  causer  ?  Father,  I  eoajare 

yoB, 
If  ever  daughter  from  her  fether  wrung 
A  favour,  let  my  guilty  blood  the  stain 
Wash  out,  that  I,  upon  the  royd  line^ 
And  the  venerable  name  of  fiadier. 
Have  brought!  And  that  the  deed  be  not 

delayed, 
May't  please  you,  dioosing  ddierof  tbeae 

weapdna. 
To  plunge  it  into  this  offending  breast; 
So  thence  the  aod  siadl  party 

tionless 
My  pallid  corpse  remain. 

iS'tt/m.  Such  were  thy  doon^ 
Weighed  I  thine  eiror  only;  but  my 
In  blood  more  deeply  now  I  iriU  not 

bathe. 
Suffice  it,  that  lienoeforth  thoa  learn  to 

know 
The  conduct  that  befits  thee^  and  the  re- 
verence 
Thou  owest  me.    Be  then  our  preeeal 

quarrel 
Extinguished  in  tiie  guilty  blood  that* • 

shed. 
Be  t)iou  again,  as  erst,  my  dear  loved 

daughter. 
And  as  thy  fiither  think  of  me. 

Arh.  Tbisgiii^ 
Father,  I  merit  not— Only  my  dcntfa 


imnbQ 


mitted. 
.'  Mm,  live  tboa  g  and  loam  to  than ; 

my  MtisfMstion       " 
That  tliey  are  dead  irho  had  deserved  to 

die^ 
Whose  lives  brought  infiuny  on  both  our 

heads. 
I^epare  tbee  now  a  consort  to  receive 
Such  as  beseems  thy  birth,  thy  lofty  sta- 
tion. 
By  whom  thou'lt  mother  be  of  different 

sons, 
Who^  worthy  of  thy  race,  shall  yield  me 

solace; 
Imj  doVn  those  weapons,  and  with  me 

goin— 
There  shalt  tliou  have  of  our  recondlia. 

tion 
Clear  evidence. 

jiri.  If  Heaven  now  oppose  me  not. 
If  y  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  1  have  en- 

tlofed. 
Deceiver,  I  mysell  will  wreak.    These 

weapon»— 
Tbey  iiul  me  not ! 

Suim.  Oh,  cmel!  Oh«  disloyal! 
Woe's  me!  I  die!    Her  dagger  in  my 

.heart 
Has  mine  unnatural  daughter  plunged. 

Oh,  help  I 
Assist  me !  Seize,  destroy  her !  Ere  I  die^ 
My  vengeance  let  me  see  ! 

Aan-CSbncs.  Alas !  what  cries  I 
Tlie  voice  was  King  Solmone's.— See ! 

the  dagger, 
CToaeealM  In  her  right  hand,  deep  in  his 

breast 
His  daughter,  whilst  he  offer*d  to  em- 
brace her, 
Has  planted,  dealing  his  death-blow.-^ 

Nor  thus 
Appeased,  observe  how  with  a  second 

weapon 
Hia  throat  she  cuts. 
Sulm.  Woe's  me  I  Oh  I  mercy !  mercy ! 
Semi'Chorus,  He  is  quite  dead. — ^Wluit 

torrents  lirom  both  wounds 
Of  blood  are  pouring  I    But  what  sight 

is  this? 
Exists  such  fury  in  the  human  heart  ?— 
And  in  a  woman's  ?    Fhnn  the  neck  the 

head 
She  levers,  from  both  arms  the  hands  ! 

Too  truly 
*T!a  said,  nor  wind,  nor  fire,  nor  other 

force. 
Are  half  so  terrible  as  widowM  woman, 
Madden'd  at  once  by  angmsh  and  by 

love." 

The  Semi-Chorus  goes  on  to  observe, 
with  the  copious  flow  of  ^ords  com- 
non  to  the  whole  Dramatu  Pertorup, 


tire  jastioe  whicn  has  now  ovdrtakeil/ 
the  tyrant  Then,  seeing.  Arbeedie  re« 
turning  with  her  fatller's  head  and 
hands,  and  still  armed  with  her  d^^ 
ger,  the  whole  company  of  ladies  pre^-. 
cipitately  retreat,  apprehending  that, 
in  her  present  blood-thirsty  mood,  the 
Princess  may  not  distinguish  nicely* 
between  friends  and  foes.    Arbecchet 
now  presents  her  Other's  head  andi 
hands,  as  a  peaoe-oflfering,  to  the  head . 
and  htftids  ox  her  husban^and  laments 
over  her  losses,  her  misery,  and  the' 
prolongation  of  her  life,  after  the  esta- 
blished  ftshion  of  the  play,  but,  not« 
withstanding  the  abundance  of  Ohs, 
Ahs,  and  Oim^gy  not  to  our  minds  very: 
pathetically.    Whilst  she  is  thus  en- 
g^ed,  her  nurse  and  Ae  other  half  of 
tiie  Chorus,  hearing  sounds  of  com-* 
plaint,  come  to  inquire  what  has  hap* 
pened,  and  spend  some  little  time  upon  - 
the  stage,  consulting  together  as  toi 
who,  and  where,  the  mourner  can  be ; 
during  which  interval,  she  oontinuea 
her  monologue  of  grief,  occhsionally 
making  the  pauses  requisite  to  aUow- 
the  other  contemporaneous  dialogue  to 
proceed.     When  this  has  lasted  a. 
while,  the  Nurse  says,— 

**  I  pray  you  let  us  look  about,  to  see 

Who  *tis  pours  forth  to  Heaven  such  sad* 
complhints. 
Arb,  Let  me  implore,  if  pity  be  from 
earth 

Not  wholly  banish'd,  that  at  least  one  fa- 
vonr 

In  mine  extremity  be  granted  me— 

That  as  our  spirits  in  the  life  to  come    . 

^hall  be  conjpin'd— ^ 
Semi-Chorut,  Nurse  I  Woe  is  me !  our 
Queen 

It  is  who  thus  laments.    Mar)c  where 
she  stands. 

Grasping  a  dagger,  as  her  purpose  were 

Self-murder ! 
Nune.  Oh,  too  sure  her  treacherous 
lather 

His  faith  has  broken,  and  compels  b^ 
thus. 

With  her  own  hand,  her  death  to  perpe- 
trate. 

Oh,  me,  unhappy !  Let  us  hasten  to  her, 

But  secretly,  dear  ladies,  so  that  she 

Perceive  us  not,  lest,  if  she  mark'd  our 
coming. 

She  should  precipitate  the  iatal  blow. 

Let  us  if  possible  prevent  her  death.     ^ 
Jrb.  So  in  the  self-same  place  our  mor- 
tal forms 


Vhkbl,  vf 
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Axbccehe  bariiig  thus  eiBseted  ber 
svkid€»  befixre  the  niine  and  ladieicaik 
binder  her,  they,  joined,  we  imagine, 
by  the  lemaindo:  of  the  Chorai,  pro- 
ceed to  monni  oyer  the  cmel  ikte  of 
the  Princess,  her  hnsband,  and  her 
children,  sometimes  in  bUnk  Terw, 
aometimes  in  proper  Irrics,  and  some- 
times  in  a  sortof  Qnriiymed,irregidar: 
lyricsl  roeasnre. 

Thna  ends  this  assuredly  not  len 
tiagkal  trsgedy  than  any  that  erer 
vas  tragedized  by  any  comnany  of 
tiagcdiana;  amidst  all  whose  horrors, 
however,  the  strict  decorum  whidi 
preserves  the  French  stage  pure  from 
all  actual  killing,  appears  to  be  most 
punctiliously  observed*    It  is  not,  to 
be  sure,  distinctlv  said,  tbat  Sulmone 
retreats  behind  me  scenes  to  be  stabw 
bed ;  but  besides  that  no  entrances  or 
scuts  are  reoorded-^indeed,  that  the 
tragedy  does  not,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  afford  a  single  stsge*^tirection, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  of 
ttie  fact,  frtnn  the  dreumstance  of  the 
Semi-Charua-*  taking  the  trouble  of 
describing  the  whole  process,  as  well 
aa  ftora  the  nature  of  the  latter  par« 
lion  of  the  process  itself,  which  could 
not  well  be  represented  without  mate- 
rial inconvenience  to  the  actor  per- 
^Nming  the  part  of  Sulmone.    How 
the  exhibition  of  amputated  heads  and 
bands  is  managed,  so  as  not  to  prove 
a  good  deal  more  offensive  than  the 
simple  operation  of  stabbing,  we  con- 
fess we  do  not  conceive,    ^^th  one 
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of  our  pen,  we  ahall  now  cottchidey 
deemhig  it  equaDy  a  work  of  srup^rern. 
gation,  to  ofi^  a  regular  critique  of  dn, 
|flay  itself,  at  to  dncant  upon  the  then* 
state  of  the  drama,  in  a  country  whose, 
most  celebrated  historians  and  Judges  of 
literature  could  rank  GiambatistaGital- 
di  dintio  amongst  their  excellent  poets^ 
esteeming  VArltecche  his  masterpieee. 
The  remark  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making,  regards  the  sort  of  kon 
icBwwrt  character  of  the  precediog 
loathsome,  and,  we  should  hope,  im- 
possible, crime  of  Queen  Seluia,  whidr 
IS  so  carefully  and  gratuitoudy  im- 
parted to  us  m  the  mrst  Act.    Nevcr 
once  does  Arbeoche,  amidst  her  Room- 
iest forebodings  snd  apnrehenrioiM;^ 
or  subsequently,  in  ifae  aepth  of  her 
deiqwar,  refer  either  to  her  mother's 
rin,  ss  entailing  hereditary  poQntign 
upon. herself,  or  to  her  own  umntn-i 
tional  matricide, — ^in  baring  been  the 
means  of  exposing  the  odious  crhni- 
nsl  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  bus-. 
baAd, — as  fiHal  guilt  rendering  her 
unworthy  of  maternal  happiness,  snd 
fbr  whidi  she  must  expect  puntshmenL 
Neither  do  any  ideas  of  such  a  kind 
occur  to  the  tyrant  in  his  anger  at 
the  daughter  of  such  a  mother,  or  tn 
the  liurse  or  Chorus  in  their  regrets^ 
And,  Indeed,  the  whole  foul  history 
appesrs  to  have  been  so  ti^y  for^t^ 
ten  both  bv  the  Court  and  by  the  fa- 
mily, that  nad  it  not  been  for  the  veiy 
communicative  disporition  of  the  ghost 
pf  the  murdered  delinquent,  we  jsoAtt 
have  been  spared  the  knowledge  ait 
fltogether*  ^ 
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In  the  aenes  of  Papen  which  we 
SMHT  eoiiuiieiioe»  on  the  exploits  of  the 
Navy,  from  the  commeDoemeni  of  the 
BerohilioDary  War,  we  ky  claim  to  no 
pecoliar  aouroea  of  infonnation ;  nor 
oo  we  axn>gBte  to  ourBelvea  any  pecu- 
Usr  powers  or  qualificationa  Ah*  the 
task*  We  hare  in  our  library,  we  be* 
Here*  every  book  or  pamphlet  of  aa« 
tlionty,  written  on  naval  afikirs,  since 
that  poiod ;  and  we  have  the  happi- 
kiess  of  numbering  among  onr  friends 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  the  service.  We  nave  ourselves 
made  an  occasional  cndse  in  Line*of« 
Battle  Ship,  Frigate,  Brig,  Cutter, 
aod  Sloop.  We  are  not  absolute  land- 
lubben,  although  we  have  chiefly  ser-i 
ved  ashore-  onr  stomach  has  proyed 
itsdf  superior  to  sea-sickness— and  we 
haveeven gone  aloft  in  a  nle.  Wehave, 
in  good  tnith,  very  muoi  the  look  of 
an  old  admiral;  vod  although  we  do 
not  mount,  as  our  friend  Paaley  did, 
a  wooden  leg,  nor  sport  a  timber  toe, 
yet  onr  gouty  gait  seems,  to  strangers' 
eye,  to  hobble  of  Aboukir,  Copenha* 
gen,  or  Trafalgar. 

All  this  b^g  the  case,  we  hold  our* 
adves  entitled  to  become  Naval  Chroni* 
ders.  We  have  a  huge  shell — ^thearm* 
onr  of  some  anonymous  fish— lying  at 
all  times  on  our  table,  and  we  never 
tire  of  putting  it,  ever  and  anon,  to  our 
ear,  that  we  may  hear  the  far-off 
aound  of  the  sea.  When  ships  of  war 
used  to  lie  in  theseour  roads,  we  dear- 
Ij  loved  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
m  the  thunder  of  the  evening-gun 
used  to  make  our  tumbler  of  toddy 
dirl  on  the  table ;  and  duly  did  we, 
solitary  or  social,  at  that  moment 
drink  '*  the  Navy !"  Now,  our  Frith 
murmurs  indignantly  at  mere  craft; 
and  the  Queen  of  the  North,  as  she 
flinffs  her  white  arms  to  the  sea,  miss* 
es  me  masts  that,  on  days  of  rgoi« 
dng,  streamed  their  ensigns  respon- 
sive to  those  floating  afar  from  Nel- 
son's Monument  and  the  Caatle. 

Onr  very  talk,  now-a^-days,  is  ss  the 
talk  of  Quskers.  The  name  of  Nel- 
son is  on  few  lips;  and  of  a  dinner- 
party of  fourteen,  seven  shall  not 
know  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  hero  died.  Of  politics  there  is  still 
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the  same  eternal  prating-^f  what  is 
called  the  vessd^  of  the  stote— and  the 
steersman  at  the  helm— «nd  of  pilots 
that  weathered  the  storm — and  much 
more  to  the  same  .purpose,  mouthy  and 
magnificent  The  vessel  of  the  state, 
indeed ! — ^by  a  pretty  crew  is  she  now 
getting  herself  manned,  as  you  vrill  see 
on  a  summer's-day— most  harmoni- 
ously officered  fWmi  Admiral  to  Mid 
vHmd  scientifically  ballasted,  that  she 
may  sail  in  the  wind's  eve;  hut  let 
her  bevrareof  hoistinghersky-scnipers, 
fi)r  the  weather  looks  squaDy  a^head— ^ 
that  is  the  sound  of  breakers  on  her 
lee,  and  ail  her  masts  may  in  a  mo- . 
ment  go  by  the  board.  Yet  shall 
there  not  be  wanting  boatfUlls  of  tru8« 
ty  tars  to  tow  the  nulk  into  harbour 
for  a  refit. 

Chamock,  Schomberg,  Beatson,  Ek- 
ins,  Brereton,  and  twenty  others^^ 
vender  they  all  are  in  the  '*  Naval 
Nook" — in  the  row  beneath  the  Naval 
Chronide-HU'e  worth  reading,  and 
consulting,  and  quoting;  but  by  ^r 
the  best  historian  of  the  Navy  is,  like 
ourselves,  a  landsman,  Mr  James.  HSs 
work,  in  six  volumes,  is  an  inestima- 
ble one,  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
best  of  all  authorities,  the  tiOg-Book* 
He  is  a  sincere  lover,  we  verily  believe 
it,  of  the  truth,  and  has  his  heart  too, 
in  the  right  place.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  he  is  unjust  or 
unfair  to  the  merits  of  anv  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  vindicates,  suc- 
cessfully, ttie  character  of  brave  and 
good  officers,  whom  rumour,  that 
great  liar,  incorrigible  even  to  cuff 
and  kiddug,  had  ti^ooed.  He  does 
.  not  scruple,  and  why  should  he,  vrith 
such  materials  as  he  has  had  in  his 
hands,  to  give  his  o^nions;  but  he 
always  gives,  too,  the  facts  on  which 
these  opinions  are  founded ;  and  we 
perceive,  that  in  the  second  edition  of 
nis  admirable  hoak^  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  qualify  or  correct  very  few  of 
them  indeed;  but  those  few  he  has 
qualified  or  corrected  with  the  great- 
est manliness.  Why  should  our  gal- 
lant naval  men,  alttiough  sensitive, 
be  thin-skinned?  A  po^t-captain  who 
fears  no  other  enemy,  ought  not,  like 
a  poet,  to  fear  a  critic's  face ;  for  who 
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c?er  wu  iniitai  down  no  hb  own 
quarter-deck?  Neither  is  a  jHWt-cap- 
tain,  commodore^  nor  admiral^  liKie 
the  Pope,  infallible.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect people  to  kiss  his  toe ;  but  as  to 
his  hanu^  let  him  stretch  it  out,  and 
where  is  the  man  that  will  not  wann^ 
Iv  and  proudly  grasp  it,  as  one  of 
those  hands  that  have  cast  the  sheets 
anchor  of  Britain's  prosperity  and 
glinr  on  a  rock  ?  In  this  Artide  we 
ahiJl  chiefly  be  indebted  to  Mr  James 
'—whose  work  ought  to  be  in  the  li« 
braryof  everyman  who  studies  the  hiB» 
tory  of  the  country. 

On  the  first  of  February  1793,  the 
National  Convention  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Netherlands  Accordinfc  to  an  official 
return  on  the  first  of  October  of  the 
previous  year>  the  navy  of  France 
amounted  to  5246  yesseb,  of  which  86, 
including  27  in  commission,  and  10 
building  and  nearly  ready,  were  of 
the  line.  The  squadrons  were  desig* 
nated  according  to  the  ports  in  which 
they  had  been  built,  or  were  laid  up 
in  ordinary ;  and  of  the  86  line-of« 
battle-rii^,  39  were  at  Brest,  10  at 
L'Orient,  13,  including  the  only  64  in 
the  French  navy,  at  Rochefort,  and 
94,  indttding  a  strong  reinforcement 
lately  arrived  from  the  Biscayan  ports, 
at  Toulon.  Of  frigates  at  the  differ- 
CBt  porta,  thane  were  78  ;  18  of  them 
mounting  18  pounders  on  the  main- 
dedc,  and  none  of  them  less  than 
19  pounders.  Thoae  resembling  in 
viae  and  force  the  British  98-gun  fri- 
gates, were  classed  as  S4-gun  corvettes. 
Slrartly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  French  government,  in 
order  to  provide  aninst  those  losses 
which  experience  nad  ^own  were 
likely  to  attend  a  combat  with  £ng^ 
land,  ordered  to  be  kid  on  the  stocks 
71  idiips,  inehiding  S5  of  the  line ; 
and  to  he  cast  at  the  national  founder* 
lea,  3100  pieces  of  marine  ordnance, 
including  400  brass  36-pounder  car- 
ronades,  the  first  of  the  kitid  forged 
in  France.  Several  of  the  old  small 
dais  seventy-fours,  or  such  as  carried 
S4  pounders  only  on  the  lower-deck, 
instead  of  being  repaired  to  serve 
again  in  the  line,  or  taken  to  pieces  as 
unfit  to  serve,  were  cut  down  and 
oonverteil  into  the  most  formidable 
frigates  ibat  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

Holland  and  Spain  were  then  the 
maritime  allies  of  England.  Tlie  navy 
of  Hdland,  according  to  her  publish* 
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from  a  74-gniiship,  to  a 
ter.  Of  her  4$  shipa  o£ 
however,  the  laigsit  wcne 
,rior  to  a  second  dm  Bzkitli  ddid. 
rate ;  and  of  these  there  were  but  10 
in  all.  Their  heaviest  ahipa.  Indeed, 
of  whidi  there  were  bat  afew,  mn  said 
to  have  mounted  99  or  94  guna-;  bat 
of  these,  nrobably  a  portion  wene  smi* 
vols,  while  the  shallownen  of  liMV 
waters  cramped  the  HoUandcra  in  the 
dimensions  of  their  ships,  and  ooas- 
pelled  them  to  adopt,  in  thoae  laner 
vessds  especially,  a  flatter  floor,  aada 
blufier  contour,  than  characteriaed  te 
ships  of  other  nations.  The  remaonder 
of  the  Dutch  line  vraa  composed  c£ 
64  and  64-gun  ships;  the  latter  a 
dass  expelled  from  tne  line  of  battle 
by  all  other  naviea,  but  retnned  by 
the  Dutch,  as  a  hardy  deacriptioii  of 
two-deckers  for  their  dudlow  watea^ 
Some  of  the  Dutch  ftioates  were  fine 
vessels,  but  verv  few  of  them  earned 
heavier  metd  than  long  Id-ponnden; 
and  vessels  mounting  but  5M  ci^b^ 
pounders,  and  of  500  tons  buden, 
were  designated  firigatea»  althoo^, 
strictly  speaking,  but  corvettes. 

According  to  Schomberg,  the  navy 
of  Spain  consisted  of  204  vessels,  of 
which  76  were  of  the  line,  moontii^ 
from  119  to  60  guns;  of  which  latter 
dass,  and  of  sixty-fi>urs,  there  werebut 
11.  Ofthe  76  ships  of  the  line,S6  were 
in  commiiwlon,  snd  of  the  onder-ltne 
vessels  105 ;  and  out  of  theae,  ^aia 
stipulated  to  join  the  confederal, 
with  60  sail  of  vessels, — a  reinforee» 
ment  that  ultimatdy  proved  of  Htde 
use;  while  the  navy  of  HoUsnd  kv 
rotten,  or  rotting,  in  dock,  or  at  their 
moorings,  in  tl^  difl[erent  harboors, 
snd  was  of  httle  more  than  a  nomxnsl 
advantage  to  thia  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  RevdutioDarv  War. 

Portugal  fumishedaixaailof  tneline^ 
and  four  frigates — neariy  the  whde  of 
her  navy ;  of  which  the  aeraitj-foara 
were  fine  vessels,  and  partly  officered 
by  Englishmen.  The  navy  of  Naples 
is  said  to  have  oonststed  of  four  'fine 
lino>of-batde  ships,  74  gun-boats,  and 
other  vessels,  mounting  618  guns  in 
all,  and  manned  by  8614  men.  The 
line-of-battle  shiiw,  and  a  body  of 
6000  troops,  the  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies engaged  to  place  at  the  di^osal, 
when  required,  of  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  strength  of  any   navy,  JUr 
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iwtioiMil  point  of  view,  in  its  line-of- 
btttde,  rather  tban  its  detached  or  frj- 
gmte  lbroe«  He  shows  very  satisfacto- 
rily, that  the  effective  British  line,  at 
Ibeoominenceinent  of  the  Revohition- 
uy  War,  consisted  of  115,  and  the 
Frendi  line  of  78  ships.  The  French 
liiie  possessed  eight  ships,  mounting 
from  110  to  ISO  guns  each,  while  Uie 
British  could  produce  no  ship  mount- 
inf?  more  than  100  guns.  Upwards  of 
a  fi>iiith,  too,  of  the  British  numerical 
strength  was  made  upof  64-{];un  ships, 
whereas  the  weakest  ship  belonging:  to 
the  French  mounted  74  guns.  Taking, 
then,  the  total  number  of  guns  mount* 
ed  Km  eadi  side,  which  would   be 
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8719  and  6009,  wc'have  a  diflbrence 
of  rather  more  than  four  to  three. 
But  as  every  one  of  the  lower-deck : 
guns  of  any  French  linc-of-hattle 
ship  is  of  greater  nominal  caliber,  by 
one  ninth,  than  the  heaviest  long  gun 
carried  by  any  British  ship ;  and  as  a 
French  gun,  of  any  canber,  is  of 
mater  power,  by  one  twelfth,  than  an 
English  gun  of  the  same  caliber ,— 
the  mere  number  of  guns  on  each 
side  is,  manifestly,  an  inadeauate  cri- 
terion of  force.  Reduce,  tneu,  the 
calibers  of  the  8718  English,  and 
6002  French  guns  into  English  pounds^ 
and  we  have  the  following  state* 
ment :-« 


British  line,  .... 
French  lyie^  •        »        .        • 

« 

Ncofihlpt. 

No.oripiiMi 

side  weight  of 
metal  in  Bng- 
liahpoonda. 

115 
76 

8718 
6002 

88,997 
73,937 

Showing  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  British  is  really  very  little  over 
one  sixth. 


From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  December  1793,  Lord  Howe 
contrived  to  cruise,  with  a  fleet  of  from 
]  7  to  ^  of  the  line,  in  the  Channel,  and 
a  battle  between  the  two  rival  fleets 
(the  French  commanded  by  M.  Morand 
de '  Talles,  numerically  equal,)  had 
been  so  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
nation  was  not  well  satisfied  with  a 
bloodless  campaign.  To  suppose,  how- 
ever, sayfi  Mr  James,  that  Lord  Howe, 
and  his  fleet,  had  not  in  both  instan- 
ces (off  Bellcisle  and  off  Carcale  Bay) 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  bring  on 
an  engagement,  betrayed  a  total  unac* 
quaintance  with  the  subject  The  slow 
sailers  of  a  fleet  that  chases  in  line  of 
battle,  must  always  govern  its  rate  of 
going ;  and  if  there  be  but  one  ship 
>of  that  description  in  the  fleet,  she 
must  be  waited  for.    The  proverbial 
character  of  the  French  ships  renders 
it  probable^  that  the  cleverest  sailer  of 
the  Brest  fleet  could  have  outsailed 
the  swiftest  sailer  of  Lord  Howe's. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  which  is  situated  the 
second  naval  depot  belonging  to  France 
^-Toulon.  Lord  Hood  took  his  sta- 
tion off  Toulon,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  with  a  fleet  of  2r  sail  of  the 


line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops*   The 
French  had  in  Toulon  ready  for  sea, 
exclusive  of  several  frigates  and  cor-* 
vettes^  17  sail  of  the  line — ^four  refit* 
ting — nine  repairing — and  one  build- 
ing. The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the ' 
Comte  de  Trogoff,  a  royalist;  and  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Republican 
cause  existed  both  in  the  fleet,  and 
throughout  the   southern  provinces. 
Having  received  some  intimation  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  in  the  county 
of  rrovence.  Lord  Hood  secretly  open* 
ed  a  negotiation  with  some  of  the  lead* 
ing  men  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  they  agfeed  tQ  deliver  up 
the  town,  arsenal,  forts,  and  shipping 
of  Toulon,  to  the  British  forces,  m  the 
name  of  Louis  the  XVI I th,  who  was 
to  be  proclaimed  King  of  France.    Of 
the  disasters  that  followed  from  this 
time  to  the  17  th  of  December,  it  is 
not  now  our  business  to  speak.    The 
expedition  had  been  a  fatal  one ;  and 
at  a  council  of  war  it  was  unanimous* 
ly  resolved,  that  Toulon  should  be  eva* 
cuated ;  that  the  French  ships  of  war 
which  were  armed,  should  sau  out  with 
the  fleet,  and  that  those  which  remain* 
ed  in  the  harbour,  together  with  the 
magazines  and  the  arsenal,  should  be 
destroyed.    The  important  service  of 
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destroyf]^  the  ahlpt  and  magiiiiiei 
was  intrasted^  'at  tais  own  porticalsr 
request^  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  ex« 
ecuted  with  incomparable  spirit,  and, 
considering  his  limited  means,  great 
sacoesB.    Mr  James'  account  of  the 
whole  affiur  of  Toulon  is  by  far  the 
best  extant ;  and  he  concludes  it  with 
a  statement  of  the  national  advanta- 
ges,  in  a  military  point  of  Tiew,  which 
woe  lost  to  France  and  gained  to  Eng- 
land by  its  seizure.   According  to  the 
official  accounts  of  the  time,  twenty* 
seven  ships  of  war,  from  ISO  to  14 
guns,  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed ;  15  brought  awaj  by  the  Bri« 
tish,  and  three  by  the  Allies.  Of  these, 
one  was  of  120  guns,  3  of  80,  and  16 
of  74.    But  subsequent  information 
lessened  the  number  of  vessels  suppo« 
sed  to  have  been  destroyed.  And  with 
respect  to  the  buildiiM;8  on  shore,  it 
appeared  that  the  grand  magazine  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames,  the 
smaller  storehouses  only  having  been 
consumed.  Many  of  the  frigates  were 
old  and  unserviceable,  and  their  de- 
struction or  capture  not  of  material 
consequence  to  either  party.    Of  the 
1 5  ships  brought  away  by  the  English, 
few  were  good  for  muai,  except  the 
three  frigates,  the  Perle,  the  Arethusa, 
and  the  Topaz,  which  were  fine  ves- 
sels.   Scarcely  any  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels reached  a  British  port,  but  to  be 
condemned  or  laid  up.    The  Puissant 
74  never  again  quitted  Portsmouth  ^ 
nor  did  the  Superb,  nor  Commerce- 
de-Marseilles  of  120  guns,  ever  sail 
as  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land.   She  measured  2747  tons,  and 
as  she  was  the  largest,  so  was  she  the 
most  beautiful  ship  that  had  hitherto 
been  seen,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
immense  size,  sailed  and  worked  like 
a  frigate.    The  Pompey  74  was  also  a 
fine  ship,  and  long  remained  an  orna- 
ment to  the  British  navv.    The  Sd- 
pion,  also  a  fine  vessel,  blew  up,  soon 
afterwards  at  Leghorn ;  most  of  the 
crew,  says  Brereton,  perished — Hap- 
pily, however,  says  James,  no  lives 
were  lost — and  this  latter  statement 
is  the  correct  one.  Some  of  the  ships, 
Brereton  tells  us,  that  were  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  conflagration, 
afterwards  took  their  station  in  the 
French  line  of  battle.    They  had  not 
time  to  burn  before  the  active  enemy 
extinguished  the  flames  in  many  of 
them,  and  even  those  that  were  the 
worst  damaged  were  repaired.    The 
destruction  of  theships  and  magazines. 


more  complete  Imt  for  die  tmmktrj 
of  the  Snaniarda,  (they  left  entife  fm 
French  nve  line-of*battle  sfaipa,  wUdi 
they  had  imdertaken  to  destroy,)  wkfle 
the  puaillanimoas  flight  of  the  Nea« 
pditans  thwarted  the  plana  of  the 
British ;  and  the  only  sorpiiae  wa^ 
that  the  latter,  hurried  and  nrcaaed  m 
they  were,  effiscted  as  mucn  as  they 
did. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  of  tlie  ant 
year  (1793)  an  action  was  iou^^  be* 
tween  the  British  19*poander  S9<gn 
fri^te.  Iris,  Captain  Geoi]^  Lium- 
daine,  and  a  French  frigate,  snppsmeA 
at  that  time  to  have  beoi  the  MedoB, 
and  80  stated  ia  Scbombeitf's  Kavml 
Chronology ;  but  ascertained  by  James 
to  have  b^  the  Citoyenne  Francas^ 
a  frigate  also,  mounting  the  Mone  num- 
ber of  guns  with  the  Iris,  hot  bdbi^- 
ing  to  a  private  individnaL  It  was  a 
drawn  battle— for  just  as  the  Fiowii- 
man  hauled  mi*  board  his  fere  and 
main  tack^  and  diot  dieid  dear  «f 
his  opponent's  guns,  the  Iii%  who 
about  to  make  sail  in  ponoit,  lost 
foremast,  main  top-mast  snd 
mast,  and  resumea  her  oonne  before 
the  wind  for  Gibraltar. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
British  12-pounder  32-gun  finale 
Venus,  Captain  Jonathan  Faulkner, 
engaged  the  Frendi  S6-gim  frigate 
Semmante,  mounting  40  guns.  Of  this 
engagement  Brereton  says,  somewhat 
too  laconically,  and  not  quite  correct* 
ly,  "  that  the  ships  parted  by  mutual 
consent  We  therefore  may  be  ex- 
cused fixing  the  details  of  an  action 
which  has  no  particular  claims  to  our 
notice."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
the  Venus  had  silenced  her  opponent 
for  half  an  hour,  and  would  certainly 
have  taken  her,  had  a  large  ship,  under 
French  colours,  not  appeared  to  lee- 
ward, whom  the  Semillante,  as  if  re- 
cognising a  friend,  bore  up  to  join, 
with,  as  was  afterwsvds  learned,  &se 
feet  water  in  her  hold.  This  ship  was 
the  Cleopatre,  S6-gun  French  fri^iU^ 
Captain  Jean  Mmlon,  who,  on  the 
18th  of  June  following,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  action,  off  the  Liaard, 
by  the  Nymphe^  Captain  £dwaxd  Fel- 
lew. 

"  At  5  A.1I.,  finding  that  the  Nynfte 
bad  the  advantage  in  sailing,  the  Clec^a- 
tre  hauled  up  faer  foresail,  and  Jowerad 
her  topgaJlantsails,  biavdy  awaiting  the 
coming  of  her  opponent.     At  about  6 


TkfMmff^ 


Ui 


ChKfgfrg.  lifted  hm ;  but  G^ptMii  FeU 
)ew»  n^t  JiMiiog  diitinoUy  what  wsa  wld, 
liqriied  only  by  tlie  OBittl  *  Hoa!  Hoal* 
«a  eidaaMtioa  inaUotmeoualy  followed 
by  three  cbeera  from  the  crew  of  the 
Nymphe.  Captain  M  ullon,  upon  thi8» 
Cftine  to  the  gangway,  and,  waving  hia 
baty  exclaimed,  '  Vive  la  Nation  ;*  and  the 
crew  of  the  Qeopatre,  at  the  same  time, 
put  forth  a  sound,  which  was  meant  for 
an  Imitation  of  the  cheering  of  the  Bri* 

tlsh. 

**  At  6  h.  15  m.  A.H.  the  Nymphe  ha- 
ving reached  a  position  from  which  her 
foremost  guns  would  bear  on  the  star-i 
board  qaarter  of  the  Cleopatre,  Captain 
Fellew,  whose  hat,  like  that  of  the  French 
captain,  was  still  in  his  hand,  raised  it  to 
his  head,— 4he  preconcerted  signal  ibr 
the  Kymphe*8  artillery  to  open.  A  fa- 
rtous  action  now  commenced,  the  two 
frigates  fltiU  running  before  the  fHnd, 
within  ratiier  less  than  hailing  distance 
ofeadiMiwr.  At  about  6  h.  30  ■•  the 
Cleepetfe  enddenly  baided  up  eig^ 
pofails  ftom  tlie  wind;  and  beftne  7  A.1L, 
tar  MiMumatf  (ebovt  18  feet  afaoie  the 
4edE)  and  wheel,  hi  soootanoi^  were 

■hot  away. 

**  Is  ooBaefeence  of  this  double  disaa* 
ter,  the  French  firigate,  about  7  a.iu» 
jftii^  iWUid  off,  and  shortly  afterwards  fell 
OA  boaid  of  her  antagonist,  her  jibboom 
passiBg  between  the  Nymphe's  fore  and 
mAin-mast^  and  pressing  so  hard  against 
the  head  of  the  already  wounded  main* 
mast,  *^^  it  was  expected  every  instant 
to  &U;  especially,  as  the  main  and 
spring  stays  had  both  been  shot  away. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Nymphe, 
the  jibboom  brolce  in  two,  and  the  mast 
kept  its  place.  After  this,  the  two  fri^ 
gates  fell  alongside,  head  and  utern,  but 
were  still  held  fast,  the  Cleopatre's  lar- 
board, main-topmast,  studding-sail,  boom* 
iron,  having  hooked  the  larboard  leech- 
rope  of  the  Nymphe's  main-topsaiL— 
Here  again  was  damger  to  the  mainmast. 
In  an  instant,  a  raaintopman,  named 
Burgess,  sprang  aloft,  and  cut  away  the 
leech-rope  from  the  end  of  the  maiuyard ; 
and,  while  that  was  doing,  as  an  addi- 
tioiwl  means  of  getting  the  ships  apart, 
lieutenant  Pellew,  by  Captain  Pellew*s 
orders,  cut  away  and  let  drop  the  best 
bower-anchor.  Puring  these  important 
operations^  no  relaxation  had  occurred, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  at  least,  in  the 
naaia  purpose  for  which  the  two  shipa 
had  met  Soon  after  they  had  come  in 
contact  in  the  manner  we  have  related, 
the  Cleopatre  was  gallantly  boarded  by  a 
portkui  of  the  Nymphe's  crew ;  one  man 


of  idiom,  al  7  h.  Mf  aa  /um^  teded 
down  the  republican  ooloun.  The  firing 
now  ceased ;  and  it  was  just  as  the.Uat 
of  1^  prisoners  bad  been  removed  Into 
the  J^ymphe,  that  the  two  ships  separa- 
ted." 

In  less  than  an  hour^  the  btudnesa 
was  effectually  done ;  the  Nyniphe 
being  inferior  to  her  antagonist  in  the 
number  of  the  crew,  (SiO  to  920^) 
but  in  weight  of  metal  and  size  some* 
what  superior.  For  this  action  Cap* 
tain  Edward  Pellew  was  knighted,  and 
his  brother  Inael,  who  fortunately 
was  on  board  the  Nymphe^  was  madle 
Post  Captain. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  BrU 
tish  19-pounder  3S-gun  frigate  Boa* 
ton,  Ca]^tain  N.  Augustus  Courtenay, 
•  was  crmsing  off  New  Tork,  and  sent 
a  challenge  to  Captain  Bombart  of  liie 
Embuscade,  then  inport,  to  meet  him 
at  sea.  The  challenge  was  accepted; 
and  on  the  Slst^  the  Embuscade  was 
seen  coming  down  before  the  wind. 

"  At  4  AALf  the  latter  wore  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Boston  set  her  mauw 
sail,  as  did  also  the  Embuaeade.  At  4 
h.  45  m.,  A.1I.  the  Boston  tacked,  hauled 
up  her  mainsail,  hauled  down  the  Fteodkf 
and  hoisted  English  colouta,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Embuscade  at  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distance*  At  5  a.il  the  Bee* 
ton  again  tacked;  when  the  Embnsoade 
bore  up,  and,  5  h.  5  m.  a.]L,  ranged 
along  the  former's  larboard  and  weather* 
aide.  The  Boston  thereupon  fired  her 
larboard  guns,  which  were  promptly  an- 
swered 1^  the  starboard  ones  of  the  Em- 
buscade, as  the  latter  lay  with  her  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast  The  Boston  then 
wore,  and,  on  coming  to  on  the  stariKwrd 
tack,  laid  her  maintopsail  to  the  mast 
also ;  and  an  animated  fire  was  kept  up 
by  both  ships.  At  this  time,  the  high 
land  of  Neversmk,  in  the  Jerseys,  bore 
north-west,  distant  four  leagues. 

"  At  5  h.  20  m.  a.h.,  the  cross  jadU 
yard  of  the  Boston  was  shot  away ;  and, 
5  h.  45  m.  jL.iL,  her  jib  and  fioretopmast 
staysail,  with  the  stays  themselves,  •• 
well  as  all  the  braces  and  bowlines ;  coiw 
sequently,  she  had  no  farther  command 
of  her  sails.  At  6  h.  10  nu  a,]c,  her 
mamtopmaat,  and  the  yard  with  it,  fell 
over  on  the  larboi^  aide,  and  the  miiDen- 
derrich  was  shot  away.  At  6  h.  20  no. 
▲;M.  Captain  Courtenay,  and  laeutananl 
James  Ewaid  Butler  of  the  Marines* 
while  standiqg  at  the  forepart  of  the 
quarterdeck,  were  killed  by  the  same 
c«nAOU-h«U.    At  this  time*  too^  the  mi- 


ifcot  awiy ;  the  mtzea-iiMst  wm  also  e».  Captain  BraMton  817%  *« .  ,.,„.^ 

r*^!^  *7®I7  *";™*"'r.  ^  8»  »7  tba  toon  bqgan,  and  mitiimed  wiA  KNU 

tovd ;  tnd  the  only  tiro  Iteatemuita,  Jolm  hnrery  on  both  sides,  iintfl  Ife^ 

Edward,  and  Atewdcr  Hobert  Kerr,  hammock-nul of l£eMttter-AA !»• 

were  beloir,  wounded  j  the  latter,  with  fog  struck  by  a  shot,  iwrt  of  it  iM* 

f^L'1.nS2:;!2:  -^VL'S^'"'  r^^^."^  '^  Captain  Coitenay  c^i  tEehMkorSe 

and  the  former  by  a  contasion  m  the  gj .  Vk^  n„t  T  iMitof«.nf  ^<^^ 

head,  whidi  rendered  htm  senseleea    At  SlivTn  iTTli^Iti^^^ 

6  I..  40  m.  A,ii,  finding  that  the  crew  i^V''.^,  I^^f'^^^-^T^J^'^ 

were  in  aome  eonfuiiion  for  want  of  offi.  r^!?'  ^^t  "  ^^  f^^'  »*  »*»«L^d  *^ 

eeta  to  give  orders,  Lieutenant  Edwards,  ^®^?  ^^  P^^'  "*?  «^?    *** 

although  ttill  suffering  greatly  from  the  op««twn,  aauicd^^jw  front  the  eae- 

atimnhig  effects  of  his  wound,  came  on  W*  Tf'^nS^  ^  indication  to  &lknr 

decic,  and  took  command  of  the  Rbip.  ^°^*  .  ^'^  ^^^^^  rather  to  miply 

•«  At  6  h.  40  m.  a.m.,  the  Embascade  ^.^  ^^  Lieutenant  thi^ew  Iub  Gap. 

dropped  a  little  aatem,  with  the  view  of  ^^  overboard  before  asoertamii^  dm 

putting  an  end  to  the  battle  at  once  1^  a  ^  '"^^  ^^  i  ^^  chai^ges  hhn  tfao 

raking  fire,  and  which  the  Boston,  having  ^^  cowardice.    Mr  James  ig&s  to 

no  Dse  of  her  sails^  with  difficulty  wore  ^^  ^^  justly  but  mildly  caS^  *'ca 

nmnd  in  time  to  avoid.    On  coming  to  CTfaraoidinary  statwnentj,**  that  his  own 

00  the  larboard  tack,  tlie  Boston  could  aooount  of  the  action  viiadiieflTfdkes 

not  use  numy  of  her  guns,  because  the  ^^om  the  Bostsn's  log-book,  aad  Ast 
wreck  of  the  main-topmast  by  over  them.  .  he  has  DO  reason,  fiom  snheeqoail  aw 

Thus  circumstanced,  with  her  principal  qniry,  to  think  it  incoKtect.   IfteoaU 

offi^cers  dead  or  disabled,  the  British  fri-  cor,  lieutenant  Edwards,  thus  so» 

grte  put  before  the  wind  under  all  the  verdy  treated,  after  aeCiair  &rn  siMirt 

sad  d|ie  could  set  5  and  7  h.  7  m.  A.11.,  time  in  command  of  ^ePlnto  dooi. 

the  l!.mbQscade^  wh<^  to  all  appearance,  whose  commander  (since  AdnundS 

T  n/»riy  "  Rippled  " faerseli; stood  James Nicol Moms) had bo«p«5 

S^ihr^t^S  2f;  ?^^^l  ^^  onbosrdthebttcr,wenttoES3 

I^^^ftJ^^fiif *^i*  '?l*^  »  ^^  ^  extreme  ffl-health,  u?mo 

wjird^«.dwmssoonlo«ts«htofbytha  afterwards  made  command. 

About  the  middle  of  Ocftober  of  the 

The  Boston  was  somewhat  inferior  same  year,  was  fought  a  briOiaBt  fii« 

in  weight  of  metal — and  very  much  gate  action  off  Cape  Barfleur, " 


inferior  in  size  and  in  number  of  her  u^e  Crescent,  Captain  James  Sanma* 

CTew— -her  tonnage  being  676-.that  of  wa,  and  the  Reunion,  Captain  ItaH 

the  Embuscade  906— her  crew  804^  cois  A'Denian. 
that  of  the  Embuscade  327,     The 

Boston  fought  nobly— but  the  Em.  **  Just  as  the  day  dawned,  Che  Qcs* 

buscade  beat  her,  and  was  prevented  eent,  standing  on  the  huboard  ta^  witt 

by  the  state  of  her  masts,  all  of  which  ^^^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^^*  descried  a  ship  and  a 

had  to  be  taken  out  on  her  arrival  ^^^^  cutter  coming  In  from  theseutaidL 


at  New- York,    from  continuing  the  ^®  immediately  edged  away  Inr  the  two 

chase.     This  long  and  close-fought  '^"S^ers,  and  in  a  little  while  rragedup 

action  was  viewed  from  beginning  to  ®"  ^®  larboard  and  weather  side  of  the 

end  by  crowda  of  American  dtisens  *^^P'  '^^"^^  ''*■  ^^  French  36-gmi  fii. 

standing  on  the  Jersey  beach.  Onao-  ^^  Reunion,  Captain  Francois  A'D^ 

count  of  the  acknowledged  galUmtry  ^\    ,         ^     . . 

of  Captain  Courtenay,  the  kte  Kmi  ,  .  ^^^^  ""  "pinted  action  now  en. 

settled  on  his  widow  a  pendoT^  "wf ,«  <Je  early  part  of  which  the  Q«- 

L.500,  and  on  each  of  his  tiJo«Sildren  !?'  ^"^^^u  ^^J^"^^  t^^  «^  «»« 
an  annuity  of  L.50  per  annumT^  jiterwards,  her  ^topmast ;  bur,  put- 
Mr   Ji^    has  ^^  fiMn«ntlir  ^f}''  ^^"  ^^  •«art)osrd,  die  csme 

bhmied  rip^  hk  3'"S  b^7h2Z!h^^*^^"2r^;::* 

ouecesa  against  the  aqiersions  of  their  resistance  of  two  boms  and  ten 


Iqpv  fNMi  time  «Im  wm  Mar^  Mhm»* 
1m%  Hie  iUttnkw  «lniek  her  eelourt;  a 
meMiin»  die  nuire  iiiiper»titetM  the  BrU 
tieh  88-gaa- Afpte^  Gire%  Cqitun  Joeeph 
%diiqr  Yorke^  whidi^  during  the  greater 

?]tt  of  the  actioiit  had  lain  heodmed  about 
league*  ofl^  striving  her  utmost  to  get 
iip»wa8  now  apjiroachingi  The  outter* 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  Espilrancef 
mooBting  12  or  14  guns,  bad  made  off  as 
soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  and  es- 
caped into  Cherbourg.** 

The  ships  were  of  equal  force ;  and 
what  is  moat  remarkable,  in  this  long 
and  severe  action,  not  a  single  man 
was  either  killed  or  wounded  on  board 
the  Crescent,  while  the  loss  of  the 
Reunion  was  120.  The  Crescent  su& 
fered  greatly  in  ber  masts  and  rigw 
King.  This  contest  was  witnessnl 
from  the  shore ;  and  the  Semillante^ 
the  Reunion'a  consort,  remained  in 
Cberbouig,  detained,  after  some  at« 
tempts  to  get  out,  either  by  a  contrary 
tide,  failure  of  wind,  or  knowledge 
that  the  Circe  waa  in  the  o^g.  Ci^ 
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lain  SaumflKs  w*»  kn^tcd,  toon  8& 
ter  his  arrival  at  Portsmonth ;  and  Sir 
James  presented  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate  by  the  city  of  London. 
On  the  d4th  of  October,  an  actron 
waa  fbnght  between  the  British  1S« 
pounder  SS-gun  frigate  Thames,  Cap* 
tain  James  Cotes,  and  the  French 
40-gun  frigate  Uranieu  The  Uranie, 
after  nearly  two  hoars'  fishtrng^ 
got  nnder  ttie  stem  of  the  Thames, 
and,  after  repeatedly  raking  her,  at« 
tempted  to  board  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  but  was  repulsed,  and  on 
receiving  through  her  bows  a  well-di- 
rected fire  fh>m  six  or  seven  of  the 
Thames's  main-deck  guns,  double* 
shotted,  she  threw  all  her  sails  aback^ 
snd  hauled  off  to  the  southward.  The 
British  crew,  on  seeing  this,  gave 
three  hearty  cheers ;  but  the  Thamea 
was  in  too  crippled  a  condition  ta, 
make  sail  in  pursuit.  The  oompanu 
tive  force  of  the  combatants  atood 
thus:— 


Thames. 

Uranie. 

Broadside  guns. 

Ubs, 

16 
174 

413 

Crew, 

No. 

137 

320 

Sixe, 

T6ns. 

656 

1100 

The  Thames  was  sadly  cut  to  pieces 
—masts,  rigging,  deck,  and  hull, — ^but 
the  Uranie  ought  to  have  tdcen  her, 
and  the  action  was  glorious  to  the 
British  frigate.  The  Thamea  was 
taken  the  same  afternoon  by  two  fri« 

fites  and  a  corvette,  and  csrried  into 
rest. 

On  the  first  of  December,  his  Ma* 
jesty's  packet  the  Antelope,  Captain 
Curtis,  was  attacked,  uetween  Cuba 
And  Jamaica^  by  the  Atalante,  French 
privateer  schooner,  who  hoisted  the 
oioody  flag. 

'••  On  the  8d,  at  5  a.  m.,  it  being 
•tin  calm,  the  Atalante  aguin  rowed  up, 
and,  on  reaching  ber  opponent,  grappled 
her  on  the  starboard  side.  The  priva. 
teer  then  poured  in  a  bRMubide,  and 
attempted,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to 
cany  tiie  Antelope  by  boarding;  but  the 
crew  of  the  latter  drove  back  the  assail- 
ants with  great  slaughter. 

**  Among  the  sufferers  by  the  privateer's 
broadside,  was  the  packet's  commander, 
Hr  Curtis,  who  fell  to  rise  no  more; 
as  did  also  the  steward,  and  a  French 
gentleman,  a  passenger.  ;The  first  mate, 
too,  waa  shot  through  the  body,  but 


survived.  The  second  mate  having  died, 
of  the  fever  soon  after  the  packet  bad 
sailed  from  Port-Royal,  the  command 
now  devolved  upon  Mr  Faton,  the  boat- 
swam  ;  who,  with  the  few  brave  men  left^ 
assisted  by  the  passengers,  repulsed  re- 
peated  attempts  to  board,  made,  at  inter* 
vals,  during  the  long  period  that  the  ves- 
sels remained  lashed  together.  At  last,  the 
privateer's-man,  finding  they  bad  caught  a 
Tartar,  cut  the  grapplings,  and  attempted 
to  sheer  off.  The  boatswain,  observing 
this,  ran  aloft,  and  lasbed  th^sdiooner'a 
square  sail  yard  to  the  Antelope's  fore- 
shrouds.  Immediately  a  well-directed 
volley  of  small  arms  was  poured  into  the 
privateer,  and  the  crew  called  for  quar- 
ter. This,  notwithstsnding  the  Atalsnto 
hid  fought  with  the  red  or  bloody  flsg 
at  her  mast-hesd,  to  indicate  that  no 
quarter  would  be  shown  by  her,  was 
granted,  and  possession  was  forthwith 
taken  of  the  prise. 

**  The  Antelope  mounted  six  3-pound- 
ers  axd  had  sailed  witli  27  hands ;  but  she 
had  lost  four  by  the  fever,  and  two  were 
ill  in  their  hammocks ;  consequently  the 
paeket  commenced  the  action  with  only. 
SI  men,  exclusive  of  the  passengers. 
Her  total  foss  in  the  action  was  three 
14 
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IflBeiy  m^kfu  woMJgfl.  Hie  Atihw- 
■KMiitod  dt^S-poufidcn ;  aDdhcreon* 
^LenMit  WM  05  ncfiy  conposcd  of  Rvndif 
AiBcrieun»  and  Irish.  Of  tiieie»  tiK 
tot  nd  MOiMid  cqpc«nis»  ud  thiitf  inen, 
wwe  kiH«d  ;*  tod  MTeiitMii  officen  and 
men  wounded.  The  AtaJaoCe  hod  been 
Med  eat  at  Charleston,  in  the  United 
States.  The  Antelope  now  ovried  her 
prise  in  triumph  to  Annatta  Bsj,  Ja- 
maica,  where  tiie  two  vessels  acrived  oo 
the  morning  sooceeding  the  action. 

**  The  unparalleled  bcsTery  of  one  of  the 
Antelope's  passengers,  a  M.  Nodin,  for- 
merly a  midshipman  in  the  French  navy, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  isrelated  of 
this  young  man,  that  he  stood  by  the 
helm  and  worked  the  ship,  armed  with 
a  musket  and  a  pike,  which  he  alternate- 
ly made  use  of;  that,  when  he  perceived 
the  Atalante*8  men  climbing  the  quarters 
of  the  Antelope,  be  quitted  die  helm, 
and  with  the  pike  dispatched  such  as  came 
within  his  reach,  returning  at  proper  in- 
tervals  to  right  the  vessel ;  that,  with  the 
pike  and  musket,  he  killed  or  disabled 
several  men,  and  continued  his  astonish- 
ing exertions  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
.  a  quarter.f 

These  Frigate  Actions  are  interest- 
ing, because  Uieywere  trials  of  die  com- 
parative courage  and  skill  of  the  two 
great  naval  nations,  on  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  war,  and  after  a  consi- 
derable period  of  peace.  The  mighty 
victories  over  fleets  that  afterwards  be- 
fel — ^when  our  admirals  had  learned  to 
practise  what  had  long  been  known  in 
theory — the  breaking  of  the  line — in 
some  measure^  perhaps,  obscured  to  the 
Bailor's  eye  the  lustre  of  such  sanguis 
nary  sin^e  fights.  But  it  never  was— 
nor  ever  will  oe— an  easy  thing  for  an 
English  frigate  to  capture  a  French  one 
of  equal  force.  All  the  actions  now 
recorded,  were  desperately  contested; 
and  the  Frenchman  has  seldom  struck 
his  flag,  even  at  sea,  till  his  masts 
tottered,  and  his  decks  swam  with 
blood.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  and  when  first  die 
Tricolor  **  braved  the  battie  and  the 
breese,"  officers  and  men  were  inspi- 
red with  even  more  than  the  bravery 
native  to  the  race,  by  the  spirit  of  po« 
litical  frenzy ;  and  they  either  oe- 
Ueved,  or  tried^  by  fierce  vaunting,  to 
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bdleire>  Uiat  they  W6r  inftrior  to  Bri* 
tons  neifller  on  knd  nor  aea.  Many 
of  oar  flfaipB  had  bem  manned,  ts 
theirs  were,  by  landsnMR  and  *  evfi« 
nary  seamen ,  few  ahips,  if  sny,  had 
such  crews  as  dioae  tnat  sfterwaids 
conquered  at  Camperdown,  Abortir, 
and  Trafalgar.  In  all  die  aetisni, 
however,  fought  during  die  I79S,& 
British  flag  was  victorious^  irtiea- 
ever  victory  was  possible  ;  and  dieve 
was  die  dawning  of  that  glory,  that 
was  afterwards  to  wreatbe  the  bravs 
of  Britannia  as  indeed  the  RnWr  of 
die  Main.  The  taking  of  a  fHg^ 
made  a  man  a  hero,  and  deaoreffly 
80  ;  for  had  the  event  in  any  one 
dngle  ease  been  odierwise,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  British  Navy  migjht  have 
been  tamed^  and  that  of  the  French 
*^  screwed  to  die  stieking  place"'  of 
other  victories,  lliat  there  had  been 
no  great  batde  between  the  fleets,  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  natioD,  and 
Howe  yniB  almost  unpopular.  The 
people  expected  him  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  action  when  diey  were  not 
at  sea ;  dic^  forgot  diat  even  the 
Channd  is  oroader  dian  a  turnpike 
road,  where  two  carriages  can  widi 
difficulty  pass;  and  should  hoatSe 
fleets  be  in  sight  of  eadi  other,  whit 
matters  it  whether  there  is  wind  or 
not — or  from  what  qusrter  it  blows — 
let  diem  engage.  Old  Howe  was,  we 
have  heard,  not  alitde  solky ;  fat  John 
Bull,  who  is  often  an  nnreasonaUe 
blockhead,  even  aang  out  diat  the 
Admiral  was  not  over-and-above  ftnd 
of  flghtmg  ;  and  we  have  attempts  at 
songs  in  our  possession  satirical  on 
that  score,  and  with  a  cntHng  chonis. 
Nay^^  even  the  First  of  June  itsdf, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ^orkma  In 
oor  Naval  Annals,  did  not  at  the  time 
satisfy  all  the  world ;  and  a  few  years 
a^  it  has  undergone  critioBm,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  diagrama  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Ekins.  But  of  dnt  Great 
Battle — more  in  our  Navy  No.  II., 
July  or  September— just  aa  diia  pa- 
per takes — on  which  we  have  taken  no 
pains— for  "  the  moat  fighting  in  the 
fewest  words"  should,  we  opme,  be  the 
rule  of  composition  in  artkfes  about 
Tars  and  Tartars. 


«  The  number  of  dead  lying  on  the  deck,  when  the  schooner  was  taken  poaseadon  of.  aiiKiuatwl  to 
twenty.  It  is  probable  that  none  had*  as  cof^tuiad,  been  thrown  overtnardt  boMse.  tf-*^^  atx- 
teen  to  have  been,  aa  is  stated,  the  number  of  priTateer's  men  found,  unhurt,  the  schooorr's  comfle* 
mcnt,  on  commencing  the  actioa,  would  be  twelve  fcfrer  than  appears'tn  the  text. 

1  The  Jamaiea  House  of  Assembly,  with  iu  wanted  Hbenlity,  as  soon  as  tlia  aaHaot  condact  ef  the 
Antelope^s  oAcen  and  ciew  was  made  known,  voted  the  sura  of  500  guineas  to  be  dbCributed  tiMkoms 
then. 
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TBI  CBANaX  OP  MINISTftT.  • 

Our  raden  lia?»  not  to  be  told,  ptrtof  it  ttndiljidentiSed  itself  with 

that  the  change  of  Ministry  is  a  mat*  the  Oppoiidon  to  the  utmost,  and, 

ter  of  sufficient  importance,  to  justify  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  opea- 

us  in  devoting  a  paper  to  its  oonsideru  ly  aided  in  tne  war  on  the  other  part, 

ation.    We  foresaw,  and  oi^more  than  One  psrt  of  the  Ministry  alMed  itself 

one  occBsion  foretold,  long  since,  th^ t  with  the  Opposition,  to  oppose  and 

a  change  like  this  would  happen.  Two  destroy,  the  other  part.    On  leading 

years  sgo  we  said,  that  Ministers  were  questions,  one  part  of  the  Ministry 

taking  a  course  which  would  soon  ruin  was  at  Tsriance  with  the  other.    The 

Ihe  Tories,  and  give  the  Cabinet  to  Cabinet  comprehended  within  itself 

the  Whigs ;  and  in  our  letter  to  John  ])oth  the  Ministry  and  the  t>pposi« 

Sull,  twelre  months  ago,  we  predict-  tion. 

ed,  that  when  an  expected  returement  The  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the 

or  two  should  take  place,  Mr  Canning  publications  of  both,  became  the  warm 

and  his  party  would  expel  the  Tories  supporters  of  a  part  of  the  Ministry ; 

fiom  office,  and  replace  them  with  and  tbeir  support  was  furious  in  pro- 

'Whigs.  Opforesight  certainly  did  not  portion  to  the  distinction  they  nad 

oxtend  to  everything  that  has  happen-  previously  obtained  for  unpardonable 

ed :  we  did  not  piedict  that  Mr  Can-"  principle  and  conduct.    Tnis  port  of 

ning  would  likewise  connect  himself  the  Ministry  numbered  amidst  the 

with  the  Radicals,  and  that  Sir  Franoia  most  determined  and  vociferous  of  iti 

Buidett  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  supporters,  such  men  as  Mr  Rrougham, 

bo  his  especial  favourites.  Sir  Frands  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hume  ; 

The.oourse  pursued  by  Mr  Canning  and  such  publications  as  the  Westmin« 

since  be  was  made  the  successor  of  the  ster  and  Edinburgh  Reviews ;  it  was 

Marquis  of  Londonderry,  has  asto-  lauded  to  the  dcies  by  the  hbmls  and 

Bished  and  gpeved  the  whole  country ;  revolutionists  of  foreign  countries ;  it 

and  it  has  astonished  and   grieved  was  puffed  by  every  man  at  home  and 

many  of  those  the  most,  who  at  the  abroad,  who  had  acquired  any  noto« 

time  were  the  most  anxious  that  he  riety  as  an  innovator,  a  visionary,  a 

abould  have  the  office.    Such  people,  demagogue,  or  a  traitor — as  an  enemy 

while  they  differed  from  him  on  the  of  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  Mo- 

Catholic  Question,  wished  to  see  him  narchy.  Religion,  and  Morals.   These 

the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  supporters  were,  at  the  same  time,  the 

from  the  q»inion  that  he  was  the  best  most  rancorous  enemies  of  the  other 

fitted  for  combating  the  oratory  of  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 

Whigs  and  Radicals.    All  the  prind-  The  Opposition  solemnly  conferred 

pies  on  which  the  Constitution  stood,  on  itself  the  title  of  ^'  His  Majesty's 

and  all  the  $rst  principles  of  society.  Opposition,"  and  openly  declared  that 

were  brought  into  fierce  dispute ;  and  its  object  was  to  keep  a  part  of  the 

they  thought  bis  eloquence  would  be  Ministers  in  office,  and  to  enable  them 

the  most  e£&ctive  in  defending  these  to  carry  their  measures  against  ihe 

prinaplcs.    We  who  now  write  .were  constitutional  sense  of  the  House  of 

Biunbered  with  such  people.  Commons.     It  publicly  proclaimed, 

.  Ko  sooner  did  Mr  Canning  obtain  that  these  Ministers  were  indebted  to 

the  offioQ,  than  he  embraced  nearly  all  it  for  their  continuance  in  office,  and 

the  uripciples  of  the  Whjgs  and  Ra-  their  mtgorities  in  Parliament, 

diesis.   He  was  prevented  from  sgree-  The  part  of  the  Ministers  who  acted 

ing  with  the  latter  on  Parliamentary  thus,  and  who  were  supported  thus, 

Keforju  by  his  previous  speeches,  but  praised  in   the  House  of  Commons 

on  almost  every  other  point  he  went  those  publications  which  had  made 

with  them,  so  far  as  regarded  general  themselves  almost  infamous  by  their 

principle.    On  being  intrusted  with  destructive   doctrines,    their   attacks 

the  command,  he  carried  over  the  ar-  upon  everything  sacred  in  the  coun- 

iny  to  the  enemy.                              *  try,  and  their  eternal  abuse  of  the 

The  Ministry — we  spefJc  of  a  thing  other  part  of  the  Ministers.    They  so 

which  is  defunct — then-  became  the  praised  these  publications,  at  the  very 

mostodd,  incongruous,  loathsome,  and  time  when  the  latter  were  heaping 

portentous  thing  conceivable.     One  the  most  vile  calumnies  on  the  more 
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emiBent  of  their  oolletgiifli.    Tliene  Theoovntry  WMbevOieaed  bf  ikb 

Minisiera,  ne? erthelew,  cslled  them*  mmurtioiit  ocmbhiatioii  of  ptftioi  «id 

leWet  devoted  foUowen  of  Mr  Pitt,  their  Fnm,  hot  the  finitooooa  Iw— ^ln 

M  ft  wh<^  the  Mnnetry  eolemttly  it  to  iu  ■eotet.    It  fhtu  sepmftBd  lu 

renonnoed  die  prindtte  of  fbteign  eelf  from  the  Miniitejaid*  -~^- — 

ftod  doneitie  policT  on  iHueh  it  had  sad  bore  evenr  inflictioB  i 

•0  long  eeled,  as  whotty  £dfe ;  and  it  demir*    It  tocn  had  no  alt4 

gdopled  die  moat  opponle  ones.    Yet  Flmiaiiieiit  was  lost  to  it ;  petitMng 

ft  Minirtry  like  thia* ft  Miniatryirhicii  waanadeM,  for  there waoamaaiBMa 

waa  jwDbled  and  in  ooed  with^  and  Houae  of  Comnions  to  deride  «Bd«|N 

pnfled  and  anpported  byi  die  Foxitea  poaeitapetitiona;  if  itereayedtogne 

and  Bordetdtea— the  Whiga  and  Ba*  w&t  to  iu  eendmenta,  it  waa  tfniiandf 

dieab— the  dbampioaa  of  UniTcrtal  atudccd  by  die  Fk8b;  no  man  eoaii 

SoAage  and  Annnal  Parlitmenta—*  qneitioil  die  wiadotn  of  the  mcaauiM 

the  damoureia  for  the  destniction  of  of  Ministera,  without  beiqg  atigini 

the  Chnrch  and  the  Ariatocracy-^the  tiaed  by  the  leaden  in  the  Honaeaff 

danioent8yfe|mblicantyandin6dekof  Commonsy  and  the   newapapna,  aa 

the  whole  werid— catted  itadf  a  Tory  both  a  fool  and  a  knarew    Xfictoal 

Ministry,  and  a  Ministry  scmpuloudy  resistance  to  anything  the  gorenunast 

aeting  CO  Pitt  principles.  night  please  to  do^waa  a  A|pg  atlaty 

Fiom  the  oombinadon  of  the  great  hopeless;  and  it ooold not  0^ attennt* 

boroogh  interests  whidi  aU  this  pro-  ed  withont  the  certain^  of  inevrn^ 

daced,  parliamentary  diacnssion,  and  what  was  in  reality  gnerona  imniih 

•ten  Parliament  itaelf,  were  practfc-  ment.    In  so  far  aa  n^gaided  tne  paa- 

cally  annihilated.     The  goTemmcnt  aession  of  power,  the  govemem  waa 

was  in  effect  rendered  despodc    The  rendered  a  tynmnr;  Ptolianicni  v» 

meat  aweeptng  dianges  of  law  and  ita  instramenty  and  the  Pkeaa  waa  its 

ayslem  were  made  widiont  paxiiamen*  alare  and  eseendoner. 

lar^  acnftiny ;  and  the  prayen  for  in-  It  was  not  poaaibiie  for  such  a  Mi* 

qniry  and  redress,  of  ue  great  inte-  nistry  to  hare  long  exiatenae.     It 

reaia  injvred  by  these  chuigesy  were  created  the  means  of  ita  own  dostrwa- 

aa  mndb  ridicoled  and  resisted  by  the  don,  and  it  is  no  more^    From  the 

Opposition  as  by  the  Ministry.  bottom  of  our  hearta  we  njoiw  thitf 

The  fteas  natnially  combined,  as  it  is  no  longer  in  being;  we  so rgom, 

the  Ministry  and  Oppodtion  combi-  oven  when  we  look  at  iU  anceeaaor* 

ned.    It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Had  it  endured  a  year  cr  two  knger, 

men  who  have  received  favoun  from,  the  ruin  of  the  empire  wonld  ure 

and  who  are  suppliants  for  notice,  been  inevitable;   but  now  there  is 

and  benefit  to,  party  heads.  It  became  hope,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  IW 

nesriy  unanimous,  daubed  everything  constitudon  is  restored— we'  hare  once 

the  Government  did  with  Orientu  more  our  government  of  checka  and 

bombast  and  hyperbole,  and  estaUish*  balancefr-^the  Ministry  laagain  plaead 

ed  a  system  of  terror  and  proscription  under  oonadtudonal  restriotiona — the 

against  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  unnatural  union  of  partiea  ia  diamlred 


Government.  When* various  large  por-  —the  Houae  of  Commons  will 

dons  of  the  community  cMnplained  to  ita  duties  of  examination  and 

Parliament,  that  the  measures  of  the  aion— the  injured  and  aggrieved  wiH 

Ministry  had  brought  them  to  die-  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Lcgislatnrfr— 

tress  and  ruin,  this  Press  attacked  and  the  country  vrili  recover  ita  due 

them,  as  though  they  were  guilty  €i  inflaenee  in  the  manageaaent  of  iia 

treaaon,  and  covered  diem  with  fiJse-  interests. 

hood  and  scurrility.    It  did  this  when        Our  readen  will  readily  bdiere  m 

their  conduct  had  nothing  to  do  with  when  we  say,  that  we  do  not  fesl  aa 

party  interests— when  Uiey  merdy  much  respect  for  the  new  Ministiy, 

preyed  for  impartial  and  dispassionate  as  we  should  hare  felt  if  it  had  beoa 

inquiry,  toncnlng  innovations  whidb  composed  of  the  individuals  who  hare 

were  reducing  them  to  beggary— and  retired  from  effiee.    It  is,  howofU,  ft 


when  their  interests  were  insepanble  moat  important  pmdt  gained,  wfasn 

fnm  those  of  the  empire.    The  con«  thereeminent  men  are  no  longer  mix* 

duct  of  this  Press  to  the  shipownen  ed  up  with  the  Broughams  tank  BttN 

must  be  for  ever  execrable  in  the  eyca  detts— when  their  eountenanee  ia  no 

of  every  rigbt^hearted  Englishman.  longer  givHb  to4be  promulgatiott  and 
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Irttetke  of  WMflgitm  aod  JiUdioditai 
-^i«iid  when  the  tnighty  portian  of  tlM 
^omnmnity  ivinch  foilows  tbem  has 
ffggrinei  liberty  of  epeedi  and  action* 
The -eoaBtty  never  oonlil  liave  been 
bwught  into  tlie  etate  we  have  <le» 
Atibed,  if  they  bednot  been  boand 
tip  with,  and  di»gged  along  by  their 
koe  eoUeagaee,  >and  the  Oppmitioii 


In  oofnmentkig  on  the  exhibition 
whioh  has  been  made  by  the  break- 
imgfipof  the  Mioietry,  we  ghall  tpeak 
whh  «nr  wonted  pkinneee.  That  we 
are-perfeetly  independentof  both  sidea> 
fk  what  we  need  not  assert ;  lor  everr 
paper  we  have  nut  forth  contains  proon 
«f  it.  If  we  know  ourselves,  we  are 
«a  anxiona  to  do  justice  to  the  one 
iide>as  to  the  other.  Otir  oonviction 
ii,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in 
which  the  intern^  of  the  comniunity 
^sailed  for  a  aevere  examination  of  the 
pfineMee  and  eonduet  of  pablic  men, 
snd  of  the  character  and  proceedings 
wf  the  Maiistry,  this  is  such  a  time; 
snd  we  ehall  act  on  the  oonviction. 
Tlwoe  who  think  dtffiHvntly,  and  who 
^uM  tolerate  any  pivflif^acy  to  secure 
•  triumph  ibr  this  iiutivnlnal,  or  that 
party,  wfU  draw  from  what  we  shall 
miy  but  small  gratification. 
>  Our  readers  are  aware  that  Loid 
Xiverpoors  Cabinet  was  divided  into 
two  eonilicting  parts,  in  respect  of  the 
Galbolio  Question ;  snd  that  each  part 
possessed  a  certain  defined  portion  of 
power.  Now  it  must  be  oWous  to 
every  man  Kving,  that  when  his  Lord- 
afaip  was  incaDsdtated  for  office,  the 
Ministry  oould  only  be  preserved 
ftom  dissolution  by  me  filUng  of  the 
"hwanev  in  sndi  a  manner,  as  would 
lesve  tne  balance  of  power  wholly  un- 
changed. Each  part  of  the  Cabinet 
bald  the  CathoUc  Question  to  be  of 
^te  first'  importance,  and  acted  in' 
tnist  fbr  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
•f  Parliament  and  the  nation.  The 
question  between  the  Wo  parts  was 
Bot  one  of  personal  desert,  or  ambi- 
tion ;  it  was  one  of  party  power  and 
|nii]ito  doty;  neither  could  weaken 
ilirif,  without  weakening  the  part  of 
Tnrliament  and  the  community  which 
it  remsented.  If  Lord  EUbn  and 
Me  mnds,  or'  Mr  Canning  and  his 
fttoods,  had  consented  to  such  an  ap- 

S'ntment  as  would  have  diminished 
ir  own  strength  and  increased  that 
stf  their  opponents,  they  wonld  have 
bemyed  their  trusty  and  saerifieed 
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tittir  honour.    This  is  equally  Mil. 
cable  to  both  parties. 

The  truth  of  what  we  say  is  so  dear 
and  unassailable,  that  we  are  very 
sare  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  ho« 
neat  and  honoumble  man  in  the  thi«e 
kingdoms,  whether  he  be  Tory  or 
Whig,  Liberal  or  Radical,  Protestant 
or  CathoUc.  The  question,  wfaidi  of 
the  parts  hdd  the  correot  opinion^ 
had  nothine  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Assuming  that  each  believed  iu  opi- 
nion to  be  the  true  one,  it  had,  in  ho« 
nour  and  duty,  no  alternative  but  to 
preserve  the  power  it  possosed,  or  ia 
abandon -office. 

The  three  parties  interested-— the 
Crown,  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends^ 
and  Mr  Canning  and  his  friends,  were 
all  perfectly  aware  of  this.  They  knew 
tiiat  in  the  appointment  of  a  Premier^ 
any  attempt  to  change  the  balance  of 
nower  would  inevitably  dissolve  the 
Ministry.  If,  therefore,  they  wisbM 
to  remain  united,  and  to  act  uprightly 
towards  each  other,  they  had  but  ono 
course  before  them,  which  was,  to  go 
amicably  together  in  making  such  a 
sdection,  as  would  leave  to  each  part 
of  the  Cabinet  precisely  that  portion 
ef  power  touching  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, which  it  possessed  under  Lord 
Llvopool. ' 

Bid  these  three  parties  do  this?  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Crown  ever 
had  the  leut  communication  witii  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  or  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  Cabinet  ever  had  any  dis- 
cussion, in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a 
Premier.  Whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  particular  individuals  speaking 
for  themselves,  it  seems  to  l^  quite 
oertain,  that  the  Crown  never  asked 
for  an  opinion  from  the  Cabinet  in  ita 
collective  capacity,  and  that  die  latter 
never  gave  one. 

That  the  Crown  was  in  tins  very 
dishonestiy  advised,  is  what  we  deeply 
suspect;  that  it  was  very,  unwisely 
advised,  is  what  we  are  sure  of.  The 
outcry  raised  about  prerogative,  by 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
labouring  for  its  destruction,  is  below 
notice.  It  is  preposterous  to  confound 
a  case  like  this,  with  one  in  which  the 
Crown  should  wish  to  change  the  Mi- 
nistry. According  to  aU  that  has  been 
said,  his  Majesty  wished  for  no  change 
—he  wished  to  retain  all  the  Ministers 
already  in  office— he  merely  wished 
to  fill  a  sing^  vacancy.  If  prerogative 
gave  ham  the  right  to  select  a  Pr^icr, 
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i%gKf^  luB  no  tight  to  cooiiel  othen  Aoeoidiag  to  the  Bfewipiyew,  Mr 
to  serve  under  this  Premier;  and  his  Peel  was  Chen  couRiked^  aad  fae  !■- 
advisers  well  knew,  that  the  Ministers  £oniied  his  Majesty,  that  matcriais  dU 
would  Exercise  their  clear  oonstitational  not  exist  for  a  Protestant  Mintatiy. 
rkht  of  choice  as  to  whom  they  would  Mr  Canning  was  then  eofasoked 
h^d  office  with.  Common  sense,  fair  agpun ;  and,  as  he  aa^rs,  tlie  Kinges- 
dealing — every  sound  principle  known  pressed  a  wish  that  the  Ministers  shorid 
in  the  conducting  of  human  affiiirs,  be  retained,  and  the  Ministry  fioDBcA 
ptescrihed  that  the  Crown,  b^ore  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Lioid  la- 
making  a  selectioi\,  should  ask  the  verpool.  Did  he  advise  that  tiie  Mi* 
opinion  of  the  Ministers.  If  Mr  Can«  nisters  should  be  made  sfqnamted 
ning,  or  Lord  Eldon,  had  a  right  to  with  his  Mi^ty's  wish,  and  shosU 
o&r  it  advice  as  individuals,  the  whole  have  an  opponunitv  affiirded  than  te 
Calnnet  had.  Advice  from  the  whole  deliberating  on  the  best  means  oC  nuel* 
would  have  partaken  no  more  of  the  ing  it  ?  No  such  thing.  He  dedared 
character  of  dictation,  than  advice  in  Parliament,  that  nothing  -shonld 
from  the  one ;  and  it  was  utterly  im-  have  induced  him  to  hold  offioe  nnder 
possible  for  the  Crown  to  make  a  wise  a  Premior  adverse  to  the  Catholic 
and  proper  selection,  and  to  foresee  claims ;  and  it  may  be  assaaed,  thai 
what  consequences  its  selection  would  he  stated  this  to  Uie  King  when  life 
produce,  without  being  fuUv  acquaint-  was  first  oonsolted.  He  knew  that  the 
ed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  whole.  King's  desire  could  not  be  reahaaed,  if 
If  the  Crown  had  required  the  Mi-  the  other  Ministers  wane  noi  confemd 
nisters  collectively  to  state  whom  they  with  previously  to  the  appointment  of 
could  hold  office  with  as  Premier,  or  a  Premier ;  yet  he  advised  no  oommn* 
on  what  principles  they  wished  the  nication  with  them,  but  he  plaeed  be- 
Premier  ,to  be  chosen,  before  it  had  fore  the  King  the  alternative  of  his 
resorted  to  the  exercise  of  the  Prero-  own  resignation,  or  the  appointaaeDt 

fative,  this  probably  would  have  bro«  of  himauf,  or  some  other  individoal 

en  up  the  Ministry  by  causing  one  holding  his  opinions  on  the  C^mig 

party  or  the  other  to  resign ;  but  then  Question,  to  the  offioe  oi  Prime  Mi^is* 

the  Crown  itself  should  have  escaped  tier.  Without  any  reference  being  made 

all  blaxr.e.    The  country  would  have  to  his  oolleagues,  the  office  wns  given 

c^tinctly  seen,  by  whom^  and  upon  him* 

what  grouMdi,  the  Ministry  had  been        It  is  now  necessary  to  place  befim 

dissolved.  us  again  the  principle  on  which  Lm4 

According  to  his  speech,  Mr  Can*  Liveipool's  Ministry  waa  formed.  Thia 

ning  wzAjirsi  called  on  by  the  King  prinaple  clearly  waa,  not  only  that  the 

for  advice.    What  did  he  advise  ?  He  Cabinet  should  comprehend  a 


says  he  advised  his  Migesty  to  form  a  number  of  Proteatant'  and  Calholie 

Protestant  Ministry.    Now  he  states  ailvocates,  bat  that  the  Promier  should 

ihdX  several  montos  previously  the  be  hostile  to  Uie  Catholic  dnim^  That 

King  had  received  similar  advice,  and  the  Premier  should  be  thna,  formed 

that  on  bf(  beins  communicated  to  the  pith  of  the  prindplew  Mr  Cannii^ 

Lord  Liverpool,  the  Utter  refused  to  a  few  years  ago  stated,  that  iheCatfco* 

belong  to  such  a  Ministry.    There  is  he  Question  hinged  upon  the 


every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  aaijlt  he 

then  be  made  acquainted  with  the  carried  by  a  Premier  favourable  to  it. 

sentiments   of  the   other   Ministers  His  friends  and  chaminona  now  de« 

touching  the  matter.    There  is  every  dare  that  it  will  gain  prodigiondyr 

reason  to  believe  that  when  Mr  Can«  and  will  be  carried  because  lie  has 

ning  gave  the  King  this  advice,  he  obtained  the  office.   When,  tberefsfi^ 

knew  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  Mr  Canning  refused  to  be  a  member 

likely  to  be  selected  for  forming  such  of  the  Ministry,  if  the  Prouer  wore 

sk  Ministrv,  and  that  he  knew  what  not  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause,  he 

he  advised  was  an  utter  impossibility,  knew  that  he  waa  inaistieg  on  the 

If  he  did  really  offer  his  Majesty  abandonment  of  the  easential  nsrt  of 

advice  whichJie  knew  could  not  pos^  the  prindpl^^-of  the  part  whicn  gavw 

sibly  be  acted  on,  he  must  have  been  it  valuew 

actuated  by  motives  whidi  render  him  Now,  what  was  the  conduct  oi  Lord 

9  very  unfit  man  to  have  the  smallest.  Eldon  and  his  friends  ?  lli^  dodMn, 

share  in  the  King's  coundls.  and  the  truth  of  it  is  not  quBstioiMd 


by  Mr  Canfahig^  or  fhe  nost  bitter  oi  rather '  than  emBamsB  die  Ring 'and 
uttv  enemies,  that  they  did  not  desire  break  up  the  Ministry. 
the  least  departure  from  the  prihdTile  The  assertion,  that  submission  to 
—that  they  would  not  have  resignea  if  the  restrictions  would  have  been  de* 
it  had  been  adhered  to.  The  whole  grading  to  Mr  Canning,  scarce  deserves 
they  wished  was,  that  the  new  Premier  refutation.  The  restrictions  were  pro- 
should  be  of-  Lord  Liverpool's  princi-  posed  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
^ea,  and  that  the  change  should  be,  from  being  wholly  destroyed  in  the 
merely oneof person.  Everyone Icnows,  Cabinet;  to  enable  Mr  Peel,  or  any 
that  not  one  of  them  wished  for  the  individual  of  his  opinions,  to  hold  the 
office  for  his  own  sake ;  that  they  did  office  cf  Home  Secretary,  and  to  pre« 
not'  seek  to  reap  the  least  party  or  per-  vent  Mr  Canning  from  obtaining  what^ 
aomd  benefit  from  the  change ;  that  if  all  admitted,  would  enable  him  to  carry 
they  desbed  to  place  Lord  Bathurst  or  the  Catholic  Question.  Lord  Eldon 
Mr  Peel  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  his  friends,  in  proposing  them^ 
their  object  was,  not  to  benefit  the  conceded  i^ore  than  Mr  Canning  would 
individual,  but  simply  that  the  Cabi-  have  conceded,  had  he  accepted  d^em  ; 
net  should  be  what  it  had  been  under  and  the  sacrifice  on  the  one  side,  de« 
Ijord  Liverpool ;  and  that  they  would  manded,  in  harness,  an  equal  sacrifice 
have  been  satisfied  with  any  Premier  on  the  other.  Mr  Canning's  daim  fbr 
holding  Lord  Liverpool's  principles,  the  office  of  Premier,  involved,  in  j»i 
ivfao  might  have  been  named  by  the  alitv,  a  claim  for  the  expulsbn  of  Mr 
King  and  Mr  Canning.  The  truth  of  Peel  from  the  Ministry,  and  the  «p* 
this  is  not  questioned,  and  it  is  above  pointment  of  a  Home  Secretary  friends 
question.  ty  to  the  Catholics.    In  reality,  it 

And -now,  why  did  Lord  Eldon  and  amounted  to  the  claim,  not  only  that 

his  friends  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  Mr  Canning  should  be  made  the  Prime 

{oindple  ?    Not  because  they  wished  Minister,  but  likewise  that  Mr  Ped 

t^  benefit  themseltes  personally,  or  as  should  be  wholly  expelled  from  office, 

a  party,  but  because,  according  to  the  and  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  in  the 

cpen  confiession  of  their  opponents.  Lower  House  should  be  all  Catholic 

then:  abandonment  of  it,  to  tne  extent  advocates.  We  say  it  amounted  to  this, 

claimed  by  Mr  Canning,  would  have  because  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr 

been  die  ruin  of  their  cause ;  because.  Canning  ever  proposed  any  arrange* 

n€>t  only  in  their  own  judgment,  but  meat,  having  for  its  object  to  give  Mr^ 

in  that  of  the  most  virulent  of  their  Peel  some  ouer  office  of  equal  dignity^* 

adversaries,  such  an  abandonment  of  and  retain  him  in  the  Cabmet 

it  would  have  enabled  the  advocates  of  Mr  Canning  was  made  Premier^  and 

the  Cadiolics  to  triumph  over  Parlia*  then  he  applied  to  Lord  Eldon  and 

ment  vod  the  nation ;  and  would  have  his  friends  to  hold  office  with  him  ; 

produced  sudi  a  change  in  the  laws  and  assuring  them  that  he  intended  to  con<« 

Coostitetion,  as  thev  believed,  in  theur  struct  the  Ministry  on  the  principle 

ooBsdences,  would  destroy  the  Consti*  adopted  by  Lord  Liverpool.    How  ne 

tBtion  and  liberties  of  their  country.  •  could  have  the  incredible  htfdihood  to 

These  exalted  individuals,  however,  do  this,  we  cannot  tell.  He  knew  that 

in  their  anxiety  to  meet  Mr  Canning,  he  had  abandoned  the  vital  part  of 

made  a  ooneeaaion  to  him,  which  we  Lord  Liverpool's  principle ;  uiat  he 

think  was  not  a  justifiable  one.  They  intended  to  form  the  Ministry  on  a 

conceded  that  he  should  be  the  Ptet  principle,  which,  according  to  his  own 

mler,  on  condition  that  he  should- be  previous  confession,  would  ruin  the 

•plmeed  under  certain  restrictions,  iii  cause  of  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends^ 

ngard  to  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  lus  and  that  the  latter  could  not  hold  office 

patronage.  Without  these  restrictions,  with  him,  without  betraying   their 

neither  Mr  Peel,  nor  any  individuals  trust,  and  disgracing  themselves  for 

of  his  opinions,  could  liave  held  the  ever.   He  knew  that  he  was  so  far  from 

office  of  Home  Secretary.  Mr  Canning  intending  the  Ministry  to  be  what  it 

met  thie  with  a  flat  refusal.   We  say  had  been  under  Lord  Liverpool,  that 

that  this  concession  was  not  a  justifia-  he  intended  it  to  be,  in  efiect,  on  the 

ble  one;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  proves  that  Catholic  Question,  the  reverse;  and 

I/ord  Eldon  and  his  friends  were  will-  that  he  was  practically  asking  Lend 

iD%  to  'aaoifice'  ta  the  utmost  point,  Eldon  and  his  friends  for  such  a  am* 
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fendor «Ppafwer>  and'ltfeaeh  of  dittf^    or  Tsridos  olihar  iDfividnb  Imtfletd 


•8  they  ooold  not  io  honestly  concede. 
' '  It  is  alrafadantly  manifest,  that  Mr 
Canning  wished  to  exdude  the  Dake 
of  Wd&ngton  and  Mr  Peel  altogether 
from  die  Ministry.  The  fict  stated  by 
the  Dirke,  tintt  he  'witfahdd  from  him 
tbie  in/brnation  wfaieh  he  gave  to  tlie 
other  Ministersr— his  petalant  conduct 
fii  the  Duke — ^his  refusal  to  make  the 
least  oohoession,  in  order  to  enable  Mr 
ftA  to  retain  the  Home  Office — and 


ike  Catfaofic  daima.  TkoB,  oomled 
with  Im  deelaratiOB  that  be  mmla  boI 
have  taken  office  under  a  Premier  ho»» 
tfle  to  these  dates,  proves  that  he 
broke  up  the  Ministry  to  dbtaiii  aCa« 
tholic  Ftemier^— to  obtain  vrfaat^Lord 
Eldon  and  his  friends  oonld  not  in  \»4 
noQr  uid'duty  surrender. 
'  If  Mr  Canning  had  done  this  fios 
ihe  conviction  that  the  C»tholieQQe»> 
tion  ought  to  be  immedEately  esRied, 


hii  not  making  aby  effiirt  to  provide    he  would  have  been  free  from  blase. 


Hr  Ped  with  some  other  fitting  placa 
tn  the  Cabinet,  will  warrant  no  oth«r 
tondusion.  Why  he  did  not  treat  Lord 
]iadon  similariy,  mav  periiaps  be  ac-* 
counted  fOT  by  the  aavanced  age,  and 
known  wish  to  retire,  of  the  latter. 
*  Now^  on  what  ground  did  Mt  Can^ 
nilig  venture  to  say  to  the  other  Mi« 
aisten,  and  to  Parliament,  that  he 
wished  to  make  the  Ministry  what  it 
had  been  under  Lord  Liverpool^  Sim- 
fly  this— Oatholie  Emancipation  was 
tot  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  Question  ; 
Ihe  Cabinet  was  still  to  retain  mem- 
bers hostile  to  it.  Such  a  change  was 
to  be  made  in  the  Cabinet,  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  himself  and  his  friends 
woioid  enable  him  to  carry  ^e  Ques^ 
|k>n— he  did  all  that  he  durst  do  to 
csdude  the  influential  opponents  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  Cabinet— in  hia 
own  opinion  he  made  the  Question 
practically  a  Cabinet  one-— and  still  he 
attempted  to  make  the  nation  believe 
6iat  he  wished  the  Cabinet  to  be  what 
il  had  been  under  Lord  Liverpool^ 
Qierdy  because  he  was  willing  m  it 
to  have  a  few  powerless  Protestant 
members.  We  need  not  trace  die  true 
character  of  such  conduct. 
Mr  Canningdid  what  he  knew  would 


But  now  that  he  baa  been  made  the 
Premier,  and  that  he  faaa  in  eficct 
made  the  carrying  of  this  Qveslian  a 
Cabinet  measure,  ne  declares  that  the 
Question  must  not  be  eanied,  and 
that  it  would  be  hi^lv  impiuper  to 
mess  it.  It  can  scarody  be  doubled 
that  he  gave  some  pledge  to  the  JCa^ 
when  he  accepted  hia  present  oSees, 
bjr  which  be  bound  bom  Mtwfif  snd 
his  Whig  friends  from  bring^g  it  be* 
fore  Parliament. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  then,  diese  thmgs 
seem  to  be  very  evident:-— 

1st.  On  Mr  Canning  being  oonsolt- 
ed  by  the  Crown,  be  refused  to  hoU 
office  on  Lord  Liverpool's  priocipi^ 
^t  the  Premier  should  be  liestSe  to 
Catholic  Emandnation.  Senaibie  that 
Lord  Eldon  and  nia  friends  could  not 
serve  with  such  a  Premier— that  his 
refusal  was  in  fact  a  demand  for  their 
diamissal  from  office — and  that  if  \m 
conduct  came  before  tiie  nation  in  its 
true  light,  he  would  incur  the  odium 
of  having  broken  up  the  Ministiy  on 
most  unjustifiablB  grounda,  he  advised 
ihe  Crown  to  form  a  ProtesUnt  Minis- 
try.  He  gave  this  advice  when,  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  sentiments  of  die 
other  Ministers,  and  even  of  dioCrowo; 


hievitaUy  break  up  the  Ministry.    If    be  must  have  been  assured  that  it 


In  this  he  had  been  actuated  by  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  degradation 
•o  him  to  hold  humbler  office  than 
that  of  Premier,  we  would  have  par- 
doned him.  However  erroneous  a 
man's  notions  of  his  own  importance 
may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  act  upon 
them.    But  what  was  the  fact  f   Th6 


would  not  be  acted  on.  He  gate  it 
that  the  odier  Ministers  mignt  be 
compelled  to  resign,  or  might  besr  the 
blame  of  dissolving  the  Ministry. 

^  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a  Protestant  Ministry. 

3.  Mr  Canning  never  gave  any  ad* 
vice  to  the  Crown,  having  for  its  ob^ 


D^e  of  Wellington  stated  in  Parlia-  Ject  to  bring  the  Crown  and  the  Ml* 

ment,  that  Mr  Canning  informed  him  nisters  generally  into  amicable  Adibep* 

early  in  April,  he  intended  to  propose  "         -    •      - 
Lord  Goderich  as  the  successor  of  Lord 
Liverpool.   If  he  were  willing  to  hold 

office  under  Lord  Gbderich,  lie  could     

not  possibly  have  had  any  objectiona  podto  character. 

on  the  score  of  personal  dignity,  to  4.  Mr  Canning  took  gMoiid  at  the 

hold  it  under  Mr  Peel^  Lord  Bathurst^  first  which  rendered  it  impontbie  for 


ation,  calculated  to  meet  the  wish 
crfoed  to  the  King,  and  to  keep  d:e 
Ministry  from  frdHng  to  pieces.  On 
rtie  contrary,  his  advice  was  of  an  op* 
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l4nA£lfioii  and  Ip*  IHendt  to  liold 
o(Boe  with  him.  He  dananded  thtt 
abandohment  of  the  vital  part  of  the 
principle  on  which  Lord  Liverpool 
constructed  the  Cabinet.  He  demand* 
ed  that  Lord  Eldon  and  his  fdends 
should  Borrender  to  him  what»  in  the 
judgment  of  himself  and  his  advocates^ 
would  enable  him  to  carry  the  Catbo« 
lie  Question:  aud  further,  he  in  effect 
dsnumded  that  Mr  Peel  should  be  do* 
prived  of  office* 

5.  Although  Mr  Canning  was  aware 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends  could 
not  accede  to  his  terms  without  be- 
traying their  trust,  aud   sacrificing 

^  thdr  honour^  and  likewise  that  these 
tenns  implied  the  expulsion  of  Mr 
Feel  from  the  Cabinet,  he  obstinately 
sefused  to  make  the  smallest  conces* 
sjon.  He  refused  to  do  this  when  Lord 
Sldon  and  his  friends  offered  to  sacri- 
fice more  on  their  part  than  was  justi* 
fiable. 

6.  Mr  Canning's  conduct  implied  a 
desire  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Mr  Peel  firom  the  Cabinet. 

7.  The  assertion  of  Mr  Canning  and 
his  friends  is  at  yariance  with  truth, 
that  he  wished  to  make  the  Ministry 
what  it  had  been  under  Lord  Liver- 
pool; jBA  he  obviously  wished  to  make 
It  wholly  the  reverse  in  power  touch-i 
iag  the  Catholic  Question. 

.  &  Mr  Canning  did  what  he  kneni; 
would  inevitably  break  up  the  MinisM 
try;  he  did  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  Premier  ought  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  still  he  says* 
these  claims  ought  not  to  be  granted 
^ntil  a  distant  period.  He  knew  that 
thyey  could  not  be  granted.  He  there- 
fore broke  up  the  Ministry,  not  on 
national  ^rounds — ^not  that  the  public 
measure  he  used  as  his  pretext  might 
be  carried — but  that  he  might  expel 
JLord  Eldon  and  his  frienda  from 
office. 

9.  Lord  Eldon  and  his  frienda  never 
mazufested  the  least  wish  that  the  Ca- 
binet should  be  other  than  it  had  heesk 
under  Lord  LiverpooL  They  did  not 
desire  the  smallest  increase  of  power 
penonally^  or  as  a  party ;  on  the  con- 
irary^  tliey  offered  to  weaken  them* 
selves^  and  to  strengthen  Mr  Canning. 
Their  conduct  displaved  throaehout 
faimessy  disinterestedness,  and  an 
^xiety.  to  do  ever^r  thing  in  their 
power  tp  meet  the  wishes  of  the  King 
fuid  JVlr  Canning.  They  resigned,  not 
itom  personal  reasons — ^not  bec^us^ 


they  could  not  aggrandiiB  ihcuudiQ^ 
— not  because  Mr  Canning  refused  id 
make  sacrifices  to  thein-— but  becaiue 
they  had  no  alternative  befbre  HaJem 
but  resignation,  or  hvt&th  of  trusty  and 
die  surrendering  of  that  to  Mr  Can^ 
ning,  which  they  believed  would  de^ 
atroy  the  Constitution,  and  involve  tho 
nation  in  calamity.  v 

Judging  fVom  what  has  been  laiij 
before  the  public,  we  can  arrive  at  no 
other  conclusion.  The  opinion  of  thoa^ 
who  diffet  from  us  may  bda  man 
correct,  but  it  is  not  a  better  eonsidered 
and  more  conscientious  one.  An  im^ 
partial  and  dispassionate  examinaticni 
will,  we  are  pretty  sore,  lead  every  in4 
dependent  and  honourable  man,  no 
matter  what  his  party  dfenominatum 
may  jbe,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr  Canning  was  made  the  Premi^ji 
and  in  consequence  Lord  Eldon  and 
his  friends  resigned.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  for  this,  the  latter  have 
been  covered  with  the  most  grosi 
abuse.  Thev  have  been  called  oon^ 
apirators ;  they  have  been  charged 
with  attempting  to  encroadi  on  the 
Prerogative,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
King;  er&cj  charge  has  been  made 
that  could  msult  and  bladken  thenu 
If  the  guilt  of  doing  thia  had  heed 
confined  to  the  London  press,  it  would 
hardly  have  deserved  notice ;  for  the 
country  is  beginning  to  discover  the 
true  character  of  thia  press.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  the  press  was  used  as  an 
instrument.  The  newspaper  article 
contained  the  abuse,  which  contained 
such  information  as  could  only  have 
been  procured  from  Mr  Canning,  of 
his  confidential  friends.  Tha^  Mr 
Canninfl  and  his  friends  sanetumed 
the  fpuT  charges,  may  thus  be  fairlt 
iuferred;  and  that  they  originate! 
them,  is  what  very  many  people  ana* 
pect*  We  must  therefore  bestow  on 
the  matter  some  notice. 

The  Prerogative  glvea  to  the  King 
the  right  of  selecting  his  MinfalenL 
but  it  gives  him  no  power  to  compel 
sendee.  He  has  not  a  metre  dear  right 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and  offiar  oi^ 
fice  to  whom  he  will,  than  the  snbje^k 
has  to  refuse  his  ofl^  of  office.  Thos^ 
who  hold  the  abominable  doctrine^ 
that  the  refusal  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
hia  friends  to  hold  office  with  Mt 
Canning  aa  the  Premier,  waa  an  en^ 
croachment  on  the  Prerajptive,  eaB« 
not,  in  Qonsistency,  pause  here.    The 
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ooqU  no^  of  neeeniy,  be  alter- 
2d  by  the  ntme  or  oeraon  of  the  Pre* 
mier :  it  miut  have  oeen  equally  great, 
if  hia  Majesty  had  selected,  not  Mr 
Canning,  but  Mr  Brougham,  or  Al- 
derman Waithman,  or  Mr  CarlUe,  or 
that  person  who  enjoys  newspaper 
oelebnty,  under  the  name  of  White-, 
headed  Bob.  If  .the  King  should 
graciously  offer  office,  as  privates  in 
any  foot  regiment,  to  the  "  gentlemen" 
who  write  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
tcmchiiig  ''  brutes,"  '^  conspirators," 
ftnd  the  like,  a  refusal  would  be  an 
infiringement  on  the  prerogstire,  or 
the  doctrine  is  evidently  untenable. 
If  the  King  can  thus  compel  service, 
why  cannot  he  compel  propertv  ?  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  anomaly,  to 
enable  him  to  enslave  the  person,  and 
to  restrict  him  from  taking  the  purse, 
or  the  estate. 

The  nation  may  discover  from  this 
doctrine,  what  ita  parenta  would  do 
with  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  if  their  power  were  pro- 
portioned to  thetr  wickedness. 

Hr  Canning  refused  to  hold  offioe 
with  any  other  Premier  than  one 
friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipation'— 
Lord  Eldqn  and  his  friends  refused  to 
hold  office  with  any  other  Premier 
than  one  hostile  to  such  Emancipa- 
tion, or  one  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, if  he  were  friendly  to  it.  If  they 
were  guilty  of  encroaching  on  the 
Prerogative,  he  assuredly  was  equally 
ao.  They  were  willing  to  remain  in 
offioe,  if  no  change  were  made  save 
one  of  person ;  he  refused  to  remain 
in  it,  unless  a  very  great  change  were 
made  in  respect  of  power ;  they  evi- 
dently were  not  actuated  by  interest 
^-he  evidently  was.  On  this  point 
the  ffuilt  of  Mr  Canning  greatly  pre- 
ponderates. 

In  xmxii  to  principle,  there,  is  no 
practical  difference  between  the  refu- 
sal of  a  man  who  is  in  offioe  to  conti- 
nue in  it  under  a  new  Premier,  and  a 
reversed  balance  of  power  in  the  Ca« 
binet,  and  the  refusal  of  one  who  is 
out  of  offioe  to  accept  it  under  sudi  a 
Premier.  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends, 
however,  were,  in  reality,  dismissed 
from  office  before  they  refused  to  serve 
under  Mr  Canning.  Before  they  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  the  latter 
eommunicated  to  them  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  renuested  to  know  from  each  if 
he  would  be  a  member  of  it.    This 


was,  in  effiicty  eonaniiiicafSag  to  tfacR 
that  the  Mindstry  was  no  move,  and, 
of  course,  that  uiey  were  no  longer 
Ministers.     When  they  lefuaed   to. 
serve  under  Mr  Canning,  they  had 
been  practically  turned  out  of  office, 
and  tney  were  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  and  hia  party. 
If  their  refusal  were  an  in&ingeme&t 
on  the  pren^tive,  Mr  Canning  acted 
in  a  very  unconstitutional  manner  ■ 
in  addressing  them  as  though  they, 
had  liberty  of  choice. 

What  real  difference,  then,  was 
there  between  the  refusal  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown  and  hia  friends  to 
take  office  with  Mr  Canning,  save  on 
certain  conditions,  and  that  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  his  friends  ?  None  whatever. 

The  right  of  Lord  Eldon  and  hia 
friends  to  refuse,  is  thus  indisputable^ 
—was  there  anything  inH^^wgy^jf  in 
their  exercise  of  it?  They  exercised 
it  on  this  ground,— they  were  willii^ 
to  hold  office  on  the  same  terms  on. 
which  they  had  held  it  under  Lord 
Liverpool'---^ey  were  even  willing  to 
hold  It  on  considerably  worse  term^ 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  hold  it' 
on  completely  altered  tetmat  whidi 
would  ruin  their  cauae,  and  blaat 
their  honour.  The  ground  they  took 
is  unassailable. 

If  their  refusal  had  rendefed  it  im«. 
possible  for  the  King  to  make  the  man 
of  his  choice  the  Premier,  it  would  be 
far  worse  than  absurd  to  call  it  dicta- 
ting to  him,  and  placing  him  in .  fet^ 
ters.  If  the  doctrine  were  regularly 
acted  on,  it  would  make  blind  de- 
structive subserviency  to  the  King 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  ■  office: 
The  history  of  this  country  teems 
with  proofa,  that  inability,  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign,  to  place  his  fa- 
vourite at  the  head  of  the  J^Iinistry — 
that  even  the  necessity,  for  him  to 
place  a  man  he  dislikes  at  the  head  of 
It, — h  often  most  beneficial  to  both 
him  and  the  empire.  Were  we  to  say 
that  it  would  have  been  wdl  for  bodi, 
if  his  Miyesty  had  been  nnaUe  to 
make  Mr  Canning  the  Premier,  wo 
should  not  be  singular  in  the  opinkm 
—we  even  should  not  be  in  the  mino* 
zity.  But  whether  his  dioice  be  a 
wise  or  an.  unwise  one,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  reatiietions  whidi 
the  rights  of  the .  su\]|ject  virtually 
place  on  hia  exercise  of  the  preroga* 
tive,  have  a  moat  wholeaooe  open* 
tion  ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  vm% 
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oda,  if  indhidttfc  eohM  1m?  otoipelM 
to  Mcnfioe  theirprincipiet  and  honour 
by  holdii:^  omcOv  meidy  that  ho 
«&^t  mm  his  fayourite  the  Prime 
Iwiiater. 

When  we  look  at  the  country  to 
wldch  we  belong,  and  at  the  constitn- 
tioti  and  lawi  under  which  we  liye^  our 
cheeks  bum  with  shame,  from  the 
aeoessitT  which  eonstrains  us  to  oom« 
bat  such  alayish  and  execrable  doo« 
ticines.  If  the  government  of  ibis 
ODuntry  be  not  an  absolute  tyramiv, 
it  seems,  at  any  rate/ evident  enough, 
th«t  we  have  a  press,  partieB,  and  very 
exalted  public  men,  very  anxious  to 
make  it  one* 

But  it  iadear  that  much  more  was 
wanted  than  the  mere  exaltation  of 
Mr  Canning  to  the  office  of  Premier* 
If  he  really  wished  to  retain  Lord  El« 
don  and  ms  friends,  why  did  he  not 
use  the  proper  means  ?  Why  was  he 
not  willinff  to  make  sacrifice  equal  ? 
Why  did  ne  not  promote  unreserved 
and  honourable  eommunicstion  and 
doliberatiott  ?  When  he  knew  that 
Mr  Peel  eonld  not  hold  the  Home 
M6e  under  him,  why  did  he  not  prow 
pdae  some  arrangement,-  fw  he  was 
able  to  do  so^— to  retain  him  ?  When 
he  knew  that  his  conduct  would  dis« 
gpat  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  why 
did  he  adopt  it?  Why  was  ne  in  oon-^ 
cealed  and  dBshonouraUe  comrnunica- 
tion  with  the  Whigs?  His  conduct 
tbrougfaout  will  warrant  no  other  con« 
duaion,  than  that  he  widied,  not  to 
retain  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends, 
Imt  to  drive  the  more  influential  of 
them  from  office.  He  was  willing, 
nay,  perhaps  anxious,  to  retsin  some 
of  die  least  important  of  them,  to  se« 
cere  dieir.  support  as  a  party ;  but 
that  he  desired  the  resignation  of  such 
of  them  ss  were  likely  to  have  weight 
in  the  Cabinet,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
very  manifest. 

If  Mr  Canning  reaUv  wished  to  re- 
tarn  Lord  Eldon  and  nia  friends,  he 
could  have  no  modve  for  eonnectnu; 
lumaeif  with  the  Whigs;  ho  could 
ilot  hope  to  secure  the  latter,  without 
^Maag  them  a  share  of  office ;  and  he 
could  only  offier  them  office  possessed 
by  Lord  Eldon's  psaty,  for  it  eould 
BOt  be  expected  that  ne  would  turn 
blft  own  £tiends  out  of  phuse.  The 
Wbfga  eoidd  only  trader  their  anp« 
|Hnrt  on  condition  of  receiving  a  doe 
mine  of  offiee,  and  they  would  expect 
cttfo  share  to  be  taken  solely  from  Lovi 
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BUoni^ fafafHfettds*  ly^enaUohim' 
tp  secure  the  W]%i,  and  to  enabler 
the  Whigs  to  obtain  a  share  of  office, 
it  was  essential  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Lord  Eldon's  party 
should  be  removed  from  the  Cabinet. 

Our  conviction,  therefore,  is,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Mr  Canning 
and  the  Whigs,  from  the  first,  to  drive 
Mr  Ped  and  some  of  his  friends  from 
the  Cabinet,  to  make  'room  for  the- 
Marquis  of  Lsnsdown,  and  other 
Whigs.  That  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  Whigs  when  they  oflfered  them- 
selves to  Mr  Canning,  before  Lord  El« 
don  and  his  friends  resigned,  is  above 
^uestibn ;  and  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, is,  we  think,  abundantly  proved 
by  aJl  the  drcumstances. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Mr 
Canning's  advocates,  and  the  Whigs, 
for  the  abuse  they  csst  on  Lord  Eldba 
and  his  friends  for  resigning ;  and  for 
their  diarges  of  cabal,  intngne,  con- 
spiracy, infringement  of  prerogative, 
imd  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  C^own  ? 
And  what  are  we  to  tltink  of  Mr  Can* 
ning,  if  he  arimaated,  or  sanctioned, 
the  abuse  and  tine  ehai^  ? 

The  object  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
It  was  to  fix  upon  Lord  Eldon  and  his 
friends  the  odium  of  breaking  up  the 
Ministry,  and  to  detach  from  then!  the 
oodntry.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was 
attempted  to  blast  dieir  fame,  and 
cover  ihem  with  public  execration,  by 
those  who  knew  them  to  be  guiltless, 
and  who  laboured  to  the  utmost  ttf 
compel  ihem  to  do  what  they  did.  The 
dl^t,  however,  failed.  The  speediea 
of  these  eminent  men  had  their  proper 
effect  on  public  opinion.  Their  anxiety 
to  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion- 
of  resigning  in  oraoert,  waa  altogether 
unnecessary,  for  they  had  as  mveb 
ri|dit  to  resign  so,  as  to  resign  as  they 
did.  On  the  Catholio  Qnesfekm,  ther 
acted  in  the  Cabinet,  not  only  as  indi* 
viduals,  but  as  a  body  intrusted  with 
the  interests  of  Ptofiameiit  and  the 
country;  and  they  had  a  dear  ri^^t  to 
examine  and  deeue  upeli  any  prtipo* 
sition,  affiBCting  this  Question,  in  con- 
cert. They  had  as  much  right  to  stct 
in  concert  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
Old  his  friends. 

Not  only  were  these  exalted  indivi- 
duals attocked  in  this  atrocious  man* 
ner,  but  the  Press  vilified  some  of 
them,  ss  though  ther  were  the  most> 
imbecile  and  d^nravea  of  their  suedes. 
The  revtdting  scuitilities,  and  brutal 
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1dM]qmMdiflB>  wiydi  it  hemd  upon 
Ijord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,  deserve  especUl  notice. 

We  will  wpak,  in  tlie  ftnt  plMe>  of 
JjoftA  Eldon.  In  his  legal  character, 
ate  bis  talents  and  learning  matter  of 
^eadon  ?  Ask  hia  moat  hitter  ene- 
Buea— adc  the  rery  Mr  Brougham — 
jcad  what  the  latter  aaid  of  both  not 
many  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mona.  If  thu  be  not  sufficient,  exa* 
mine  the  additions  he  has  made  to 
ErfcgKA  law.  If  more  evidence  be  ne- 
CBtaujf  locJc  at  his  decisions^  in  re- 
ject of  both  character  and  reception. 

IVndi,  in  soch  cases,  may  be  great- 
ly akfed  b?  oompariaon.  MThat,  then, 
la  Lord  Eidon,  in  lq;al  feilenta  and  ac- 
quirements, compared  with  the  whole 
Jcnch  and  Bax,  Engliih,  Scottish,  and 
Jriali  ?  What  is  he,  compared  with 
ihe  present  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr 
Brengfaam,  Sir  J.  Scarlett,  Lord  Plun- 
hettyOrMrJeftey^  Will  any  one  say 
that  be  haa  a  anperior  ?  wUl  any  one 
gaytbathehaaaneoual?  NoonewiU 
^vcnture  to  say  that  ne  haa  either^ 

Has,  dMn,  hia  integrity  aa  a  Judge 
Iwen  doabted  ?  Never.  The  coufes* 
riDDs  at  the  most  malignant  personal 
hostility  pioelaim  that  it  ia  spotless 
and  incorniptihb--that  it  is  unsoiled 
Vy  the  breatti  of  suspicion. 

Has  he,  then,  been  honest,  but  indo- 
lent and  careless  in  his  judgments  ? 
Apply  again  to  his  moat  bitter  ene- 
wes,  and  they  vrill  testify  that  his 
Isbonr  to  elidt  truth,  and  his  anxiety 
to  administer  impartial  justice,  are 
'WidiMNit  example.  His  equal  could 
aot  be  Ibond  amidst  the  servants  of 
tiie  State,  for  incessant  and  arduous 
toil  in  the  diachaige  of  his  various  of- 
ficial duties.  He  gave  to  his  couotrr 
time  whidi  it  did  not  buy,  and  which 
it  had  no  ria^t  to ;  he  gave  to  it  what 
waa  due  to  his  family*— to  his  friends 
—to  recreation— to  rest— and  to 
health. 

What»  then,  csn  be  urged  against 
him  in  his  legal  diaiaeter?  The  al- 
Itgsd  dday  akme.  On  this  point  we 
may  refa  to  the  Chancery  Report  and 
evidence. 

We  win  resort  sgain  to  comparison. 
In  regard  to  talent  and  aerviee,  what 
ia  Loid  Eldon  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
oompared  with  Mr  Canning  asasUtes- 
nan  and  a  minister?  The  pound  to 
the  shilling. 

And  now,  what  is  Lord  Eldon  in 
hia  political  chaiactei  ?    Thronghout 


Us  vlMde  Wbhehu 
kqit  aloof  ftvm  Ibdioii  mad 
condnd.  He  never  weuated  to 
trigne  and  trickery— he  never  addra^ 
ed  himself  to  popular 
never  sought  to  crush  hia  o 
by  the  arte  of  the  aassssiii- 
allied  himeelf  vrith  political 
hanks  and  jugglers— and  he  never  mm 
a  traitor  to  hia  friends  and  hia  party. 
He  haa  always  studioasly  maratsia- 
ed  his  prindplea  by  naked  fact  and 
chaatedispassMinateygiimmtarion,  No 
one  ever  snspected  mm  of  apostsqr, 
or  inconsistency.  For  steady,  can- 
adentions,  unshrinking  fidelitv  to  his 
creed,  the  whole  circle  of  imVoe  ancn 
eannot  fumiah  Lord  Kldon's  efoaL 
If  hia  oonsiatency  be  above  pane^ric^ 
the  calm,  intrepid,  atraight-forvard, 
uncompromising  spirit  vrith  which  1^ 
ever  defended  his  prindplea,  ia  equal- 
ly ao.  Regaidleaaofpopulari^ — cam* 
leaa  who  were  for  or  against  him-— i» 
matter  whether  friends  supported  or 
opposed  him,   he   alwaya   kept  his 

rnd,  and  fbnght  the  hattfe  wiih 
manly  heroism  of  the  sieriuK 
Snglishmiln.  ^^ 

Now,  assuming  that  Lord  Eldon  a 
principles  are  ss  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious as  his  slanderen  assert,  would 
this  justify  the  treatment  he  Iub  met 
with  from  the  ruffians  of  the  press^ 
snd  other  ruffians  oi  a  hd^j^et  station? 
In  this  land  of  freedom  of  o^nien, 
we  need  not  supply  the  answer,  neU 
ther  need  we  say  what  these  ruiiaDa 
merit. 

But  are  his  political  principles  cno- 
neous  and  pernicious  r  Look  at  the 
principles  which  saved  the  constimtisB 
and  liberties  of  this  country  ftom  d»* 
straction,  which  liberated  Europe  fnm 
the  moat  ooloaaal  tyranny  that  ever 
existed,  and  which  made  the  Britiah 
empire  the  firat  in  the  uniTeras.  Thcae 
are  die  principles  of  Lord  Eldon. 

And  now  touching  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
hngton— what  is  he  in  nrofesaonal  ta* 
lent  and  reputation?  Tne  greatest  Go- 
nerai  in  the  empire— the  greatest  G^ 
neral  in  Europe-— the  greatest  General 
of  the  age— tne  hero  who  oonoocaed 
Napoleon  Buonaparte^  Wespeucfact, 
and  not  opinion*  History,  cannot  name 
a  conqueror,  who,  in  splendid  talent» 
and  gigantioand  g^iaioua  aphievenient» 
vraa  the  si^erior  of  the  Duke  of  WdU 
lington. 

Once  more  let  us  reaort  to  compari- 
What  is  the  Doke  of  Weffiag- 
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ton  as  a  GtAetiSt',  ecmpind  yiMa  Mr  acted  lipon  ail  ert^ne<KiB  dptaioii/  H 

^tenniiig  aa  a  n^iater?  What  have  would  amount  to  nod^iiig;. '  Like  aS 

boen  the  public  aenricqp  of  Ohe  one,  other  inen>  he  miiat  foQow  his  own 

48ettpared  with  those  of  the  other?  judgm^tiQwhatooncenuhishodour 

IPhe  Tcplj  we  need  not  me.  and  the  discfaarse  of  his  duties. 

What  is  the  politieal  eharacter  of  Let  us  for  the  last  titnd  resort  toi 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  It  is  with-*  comparison.   In  unsullied  oonsistencf 

out  speck  or  sofl.    He  has  zealously  -—spotlessfidelity  to  friends— oontempe 

crapl<^ed  hw  great  powers  in  the  Cabi«  of  spurious  popularity— and  lofty  disw 

net^  without  takmg  any  part  in  debate;  dain  of  ricious  ambition^  factious  in-*' 

sad  his  name  has  scarcely  ever  been  trigue,  and  disgraceful  alliances,  what 

breathed  amidst  party  and  faction*  are  Lord  £ldon  and  tibe  Duk6  of  Wel^ 

Hiaopen,  manly,  independent,  chital-  lington,  compared  with  Mr  Canning? 

nras   spirit   has  distinguished  itself  We  l^ye  the  question  for  others  tv 

alike  by  its  inflexible  oonsisteDcy,  and  answer. 

Ua  avoidance  of  enhry  thing  that  could  To  define  the  claims  whidi  these 

be.  ealled  party  conduct.  -  two  illustrious  individuals  have  upon 

What  are  tne  political  principles  of  the  gratitude  and  afiection   of  the 

die  Duke  of  Wellington  r  They  are  oonncry,  is  not  in  the  power  of  calcn* 

those  of  Lonl  Eldon.    Further  de*  lation :  but  we  may  say,  that  the  maik 

aemtion  they  need  not.  never  lived  to  whom  England  owed 

The  Duke  has  been  charged  with  more  than  it  owes  to  Lord  Eldoh  and 

lagratitnde  towards  his  Majesty.   We  the  Duke  of  Wdlington.                  ^ 

wm  not  attempt  to  divide  what  he  haa  As  men  who  are  no  more  known,  o^ 

maived  from  the  King  peraonally,  indebted,  to  these  exalted  persons, 

fhvm  what  he  has  received  from  the  than  we  are  to  the  inhabitants— if  such, 

cbuntry ;'  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  there  be— of  the  planet  of  another  so« 

that  he  never  received  a  fnvour  from  lar  system,  we  speak  thus,  not  more 

either,  which  he  had  not  previously  to  do  them  justice,  than  to  vindicate 

earned;  and  that  he  performed  servi-  the  character  of  the  nation.    By  the 

oea  fbr  botii,  which  are  not,  and  never  foul  calumnies  heaped  on  them,  pub^ 

can  be  repaid.    No— nol  It  is  not  in  lie  honour  is  insulted  and  outraged* 

tbe  power  of  his  Mijesty — it  is  not  in  We  speak  to  the  upright  and  honour* 

tlie  i^wer  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  first  able  men  of  all  party  deoominations* 

empire  in  the  world-^to  make  a  debtor  If  diey  will  read  and  judse  whli  tbe 

ef  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  same  disinterestedness  wim  which  we 

Aasnming  that  the  Kina^  had  over*  write,  they  will  give  a  deciaion  witb 

whdmed  tne  Duke  wim  unearned  which  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

bounties,  would  this  have  constituted  Mr  Canning  had  an  undoubted  right 

»  daim  upon  the  latter  to  sacrifice  his  to  refuse  office  under  a  Premier  hostile 

bonour  and  firindplea  on  a  question  to  the  Catholic  claims — to  refuse  every 

silkcting  the  vital  interests  of  his  conn«  office  save  that  of  Premier— to  refuse 

try?   He  vras  not  called  upon  to  do  to  hold  office  with  any,  or  -all;  of  Lord 

amnething  that  merely  concerned  his  Eldoii's  party — ^to  refuse  to  hold  office 

MBJestfB  private  personal  interests ;  at  all,  save  on  his  own  conditions; 

be  waa  asked  to  be  a  responsible  Mi«  This  we  admit  and  assert ;  but  whife 

Biater  in  a  Ministry  whicn  he  believed  we  do  so,  we'insist  that  he  was  bound 

would  involve  the  country  in  calamity,  to  exercise  his  right  according  to  the 

Ifte  Duke  had  really  received  favours  laws  of  honour  and  integrity.     He 

from  two  parties — from  the  country  would  have  been  thus  bound,  if  the 

as  wdl  as  from  the  Crown ;  he  had  to  question  had  only  affected  the  private 

look  at  the  claims  of  both ;  and  he  interests  of  himself  and  his  late  coU 

knew  that  he  could  not  injure  die  leagues ;  but  the  obligation  was  ten 

eoontry  to  please  the  Crown,  without  thousand  times  more  imperative,  when 

injuring  the  Crown  equally.    If  the  it  affbcted  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

charge  of  ingratitude  hie  true,  it  must  We  deem,  from  what  we  have  said^ 

fdlow,  that,  if  an  individual  receive  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  he 

fiivours  irom  the  Crown,  he  is  thence-  used  artifice  and  treachery  towards 

Ibrward  to  be  ita  slave  and  minion,  his  colleagues,  which  an  upright  and 

vegardless  alike  of  hia  own  honour  and  high-minded  man  could  not  resort  to ; 

the  interests  of  the  empire.  and  we  will  now  look  at  his  conduct 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Duke  in  ita  other  bearings. 


Fiw'whai  Mf  Canning  wnfi  to  tlie 
Ihike  of  WdHngton,  he  wag  .wiBin^ 
tn  liold  office  under  a  Flremkr  Mendir 
Q>  the  Catholic  daimB;  and  he  aaia 
in  the  Hoofle  of  CoBunons,  that  Lord 
Xldon  and  his  frienda  agreed  with 
him  in  every  thing  aave  these  deimab 
He  therefore  has  giren  hia  amdeljr  for 
tile  carrying  of  the  Cathcdic  Qneatton, 
M 1^  Mle  reaaon  for  hreaking  np  the 
Ministry.  Now,  nothing  comd  poasi- 
hly  hare  joatiBed  him  in  taking  a  step 
nke  this— in  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionallv  breaking  up  the  Mhiistry— > 
aave  the  clear  conviction  that '  the 
clttihs  (if  Uie  Cati^olica  ought  to  be 
immediately  conceded ;  and  that  what 
he  was  doing,  would  produce  imme* 
diate  concession,  in  a  oonstitutianal 
manner,  and  without  entailing  any 
evils  on  the  enioire. 

Wdl  then,  what  was  Mr  Canningli 
conviction  on  these  ^nts  ?  With  re- 
ord  to  the  first  point,  he  says  that 
Emancipation  ougnt  to  be  deferred  to 
8  distant  period--4hat  it  ought  to  be 
deferred  imtil  certain  diangea  t$ke 
place,  which,  if  they  be  within  the 
aoope  of  possibiHtv,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  Uungs,  taxe  place  until  after 
the  lapse  of  man;^  years.  Widmegard 
to  the  second  pmnt,  he  knew  that  the 
Catholic  Question  could  not  be  car- 
ried,  either  constitionally,  or  other- 
vrise.  He  knew  that  two  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  impossibie  to  conquer  the 

Siposition  of  either.  He  admits  that 
mancipation  is  opposed  bv  the  coun- 
try:  that  when  this  is  the  case,  it 
ougnt  not  to  be  carried ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  would  produce 
great  public  evils. 

Mr  Canning,  therefore,  intentional- 
ly broke  up  the  Ministry,  and  depri- 
ved of  office  those  memtlers  of  it  who 
were  the  most  confided  in  by,  and 
who  deserved  die  best  of  the  country, 
merely,  as  he  says,  to  accomplish  that 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  which,  he  confesses, 
ought  not  to  be  accomplished  until 
some  distant  period. 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  by  being 
Premier,  he  can  grcady  promote  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Catholics. 
How  can  he  do  this  ?  He  has  not  only 

Sined  the  office,  but  he  has  gained 
e  office  of  Home  Secretary  rar  an- 
other friend  of  the  Catholics ;  mid  he 
can  now  employ  nearly  the  whole 
patronage  of  government  in  fiuroor 


7%e  Ctangt  (fMiUkUirf. 
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cipaCion  oi^t,  or  tm^  not,  t«  kt 
ooaeeded,  evarr  one  know*  tfant  Ma 
ooneeasion  woaid  eompleteH  iter  te 
eonstmctioB  and  vpot fcmg  or  tihe  Hoom 
of  Commons,  and  mpdtA  maJce  a  gi- 
gantic and  vital  change  i»  die  htm 
andeonadtndon.  Thiaisaiia^^wfakh 
the  wannest  admicate  of  the  Cadsofaa 
eannot  question*  Noonewto  knows 
any  thing  of  eonatitBtioDnl  doeci^ 
and  who  ia  not  a  knave,  will  \ 
that  such  changes  ongjit  io  be 
without  the  fufi  oonsent  of  tke 
try  obtained  in  a  legitiniate  and 

nest  manner.  "While  die  MinistrT 

constituted  as  it  was  under  Lord  U- 


verpool,  patronage 

ano  the  gaining  ^  public 
left,  aa  it  ought  to  be,  to 
Now  patronage  ia  ail  to  be  ensfiaiyeft 
ilk  favour  of  the  efaangesy  public 
aent  ia  to  be  gained,  not  l^  diai 
but  by  aapping  and  mining;  by 
and  trUkarj,  by  purchase — ^by 
bribe  of  place  and  stipend. 

That  it  is  moat  unoonatittttioBal  and 
unjuatifiabk  to  make  audi  <*Mngwi  hf 
means  of  patronage,  needs  no  dcBMn- 
sUradon*  The  employment  of  patH»> 
i^e  in  sueh  a  way ,  muat  be  very  proli- 
fic of  injustice  and  evil.  MrCanniiig; 
must  exclude,  as  fiur  aa  possilrier  th^ 
vast  majority  of  die  commonity  ftem 
public  trusts  and  preferments,  sMLy 
because  this  majority  opposes  tin  Ca^ 
diolic  chdifts.  The  more  highly  g^ 
ed  an  opponent  of  these  ckima  nay 
be  iu  tsient,  knowledge,  and  istegri- 

2,  the  more  jealonaly  muat  be  be  cz* 
uded  hj  Mr  Canning,  fVoni  the  aeiw 
vice  of  hia  coontry.  Mr  Gsmdi^  ban 
pracdcnlly  excluded  Lmd  EUUm,  die 
Duke  of  WeUittg^,  and  Mr  BmI^ 
from  office,  on  account  of  their  ofoo* 
sidon  to  these  dairas^  Tlus  is  stnd- 
ly  at  variance  with  the  apirit  of  the 
oonsdtudon,  and  it  must  hkvt  the 
most  baleful  eSbeta  on  the  interest  t£ 
the  nation. 

Patronage  ia  to  be  employed  in  diis 
manner  amidat  the  de^.  If  it  be 
true  that  theChurch  of  EngisBd  onght 
to  exiat,  it  is  equally  true  thataeaimia 
attachment  to  its  interests  oaght  to  be 
one  of  the  indi8pensable-qualificatioii» 
of  die  dergyman*  Pronwlion  in  tfae 
churdi  must,  however,  now  depend 
not  upon  any  proper  quaUftcadoBK 
but  upon  f  rienddiip  lor  the  Cathoiie 
claims,  aldioi^^  sudi  ftiendali^  mual, 
at  die  least,  lie  aocofapanied  by  disie- 


PiQtDotibtt  on  tliifl  frindple  iim»i>  of    " 

iMMiMe>  exdude  every  HetgyiBui  wbo 
is  *die  motive  frfeild  of  these  intoreeto. 
M«ii  Uke  the  Buliop  of  Norwich^  and 
the  Ee?.  Sidney  SflQkh,  must  be  made 
the  heads  of  the  Chinrch ;  and  men^like 
1^  Btahop  of  Chester,  and  Dv  PhiH. 
pottfly  -most  be  confined  to  poor  oora* 
dies,  if  UMfty  be  lucky  enough  to  get  into 
ord^  If  any  man  will  look  at  the 
general  politios  and  prineii^es  of  those 
<dei«ynien  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
Gttholics,  he  will  say,  that  sach  a 
eystem  is  ihe  best  that  could  be  de« 
fusd  for  rttining  the  Church.  It 
uiist  involve  the  d»rgy  in  division, 
Animosity,  and  contention;  and,  at 
the  best,  neutralise  their  power  for 
piotecting  ^e  interests  conilded  to 
their  care.  If  their  strife  and  divi- 
none  could  be  confined  to  politics, 
Ihey  would  operate  most  perniciously 
cm  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  they 
eouldifot  be  so  confined.  They  would 

soon  be  extended  to  religion.  Those  am.  Sir  F.  fiurdett,  and  Sir  R.  Wil«' 
who  may  live  to  see-tbe  day  when  die  son,  was,  in  itself,  most  gross  and 
heads  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  loathsome  inconsistency  and  apostacy/ 
be  in  &vour  of  Catholic  Emaiicipa-  It  is  essential  for  public  good,  that 
tion,  will  Hkewise  live  to  see  ^e  aay  sudi  acts  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
when  this  Church  will  be  surrender-  public  men— that  the  penalty  on  their 
ed  to  the  Romish  one.  commission  should  be,  the   loss   of 

If  the  Catholic  Question  cannot  be    every  thing  that  honest  and  honour- 
curried  without  making  the  Churdi    able  men  value. 


public  trusts  and  pre£ermeiftB» 
iipd  bringing  u|ion  the  Church  what 
we  have  described*— he  will  carry  it  br 
means  which  an  upright  man  coul4 
not  employ ;  and  he  will  bring  evik 
upon  tne  empire  which  will  be  as  a 
g^obe  to  a  molehill,  compared  with 
the  good  whidi  he  himself  expects  to 
flow  from  Smandpation. 

When  Mr  Canning  was  made  the 
Premier,  the  body  of  the  Tories^cast 
him  off,  and  he  found  he  could  noa 
lUaintain  himself  in  office  without  the 
support  of  the  Whigs.  He  then,  as  he 
sa^,  solicited  the  Whigs  to  take  office 
with  him.  That  a  man,  regardful  of 
his  character,  would  have  sufl&red 
death  belc^  he  would  have  taken 
such  a  step,  is,  in  our  judgment,  un- 
questionable. No  matter  whait  he 
may  say  of  bis  opinions  on  this  point, 
or  nut ;  the  act  ot  uniting  himself  with 
the  Whigs  in  a  Ministry,  and  allying 
himself  with  the  party  of  Mr  Brough*' 


of  Rngland  a  fierce  political  one— in- 
volviag  the  clergy  in  disputes  and  war- 
fjoe— making  them  the  betrayers,  ra- 
dier  than  the  guardians,  of  the  inte^ 
naats  confided  to  their  keeping-^inju- 
rinff  religion — bringing  the  greatest 
evils  upon  the  Church — and  pladng 
U«  esiatenee  in  jeopardy,  he  is  a  trai- 


Mr  Canning  was  aware  that  he  had 
little  strength  of  his  own — that  he  was 
making  himself  the  dependent  of  the 
Whigs — that  his  own  inngnificant 
party  had  not  talent,  character,  or 
numbers  to  keep  itself  in  existence 
without  him — that  for  the  last  two  or 

V    f      ^^   three  years  his  health  had  jiartly  dis- 

;  who  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  abled  him  for  discharging  his  Parlia- 
oavried*  lie  is  an  enemy  to  his  coun«  mentary  duties— end  mat  what  he  was 
tty  who  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  doing  would  give  the  Whigs  the  sole 
eattied  by  other  than  strictly  consti-  pKMsession  of  the  Cabinet  on  his  re« 
tnlioQal  means,  and  that  the  clergy  tirement  finom  public  life.  He  declares 
ought  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  that  he  is  opuosed  to  various  vital 
lor  carrying  it  That  Minister  who  questions  whico  the  Whigs  advocate, 
should  bestow  his  ecdesiastical  pa^  and  yet  he  is  giving  tbem  the  means 
tronage,  not  on  j^roper  ouidification,  of  carrying  these  questions.  He  asserts 
but  on  friendship  to  tne  CathoUc  that  he  is  hostile  to  Parliamentary 
i>  would  deserve  impeachment:    Reform^  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 

Acts;  and  still  he  is  enabling  the 
Whigs  to  accomplish  both.  It  makes 
but  small  difference  whether  these 
questions  be  ferried  at  present,  or  a^ 
ter  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  of- 
fidal  life  shall  expire.  It  is  not  ne« 
ccssary  fbr  ,us  to  say  whether  these 
eaivy  ii  by  placing  the  government  of  questions  ought,  or  ought  not^  to  be 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  petty    carried :  it  is  suffidcnt  for  us  to  say, 


he  would  deserve  this,  even  though  it 
should  be  clear  that  these  daims 
ought  to  be  granted. 

If,  therefore,  Mr  Canning  ultimate- 
ly cairy  the  Catholic  Question  by 
sach  means,  as  his  champions  and 
allies  prodaim  that  he  wiU  use~4f  he 


n0  Ckmig$  ^MiiMry. 


Mr  Cummg  tanaCatkat 
Ml,  snd  afterhe  lua  as^a 
1^^  dedand  tiuU  the  curying 
of  one  of  than  wanld  destroy  the  Con* 
f^f^^tmt^  he  B  doing  what  he  miiBt 
be  aware  wUl  ensnre  their;  Buoceas* 

Ta  aecoie,  therefore,  the  distant 
trnnph  of  die  CathiJicSy  he.  is  know- 
ingly doing  what  must  aecore  the 
triumph  of  that  which,  acc(Hrding  id. 
hia  own  repeated  declarations,  must 
hriflff  the  most  grieYons  calamitiea  up- 
on4he  empire. 

The  Mr  Canning,  who,  for  great  part 
of  hia  li£e,  professed  the  opinions  put 
iorth  in  the  Anti-Jacohia— who,  up 
t#  the  present  hour,  haa  asserted  him-* 
adf  to  be  a  worshipper  of  Mr  Pitt,  of 
that  Mr  Fitt  whose  principles,  in  so 
fiv  as  they  deserved  to  be  called  Pitt 
principles,  were  flatly  opposed  to  the  • 
principles  of  modem  Whiggism— has 
mTen  to  the  Whigs  the  Caunet  He  • 
mm  placed  the  country  under  the  go* 
venwient  of  Whigs  and  Whig  princi- 
ples. 

We  care  not  whether  a  man  call 
himaelf  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical ;  we 
are  Tcry  sore  that  if  he  be  sufficiently 
seniahle  and  honest  to  distinguish  he*  • 
tween  ri^t  and  wrons,  he  will  say 
that  Mr  Canning  s  oouduct  is  utterly 
indefensible. 

We  must  not  spwe  the  Whigs,  when . 
we  apeak  thus  of  Mr  Canning.  The 
coalition  between  them  has  been  most 
truly  called  the  moat  unprincipled  and 
abominable  one.  that  ever  disgnced  the 
country.  Compared  with  it,  the  coa- 
lition between  MrFoxandLord  North 
was  the  essence  of  purity  and  consi*- ' 
tescy.  When  the  latter  ooiilesced,  the 
kadmg  points  of  difierence  between 
them  naa  ceased  to  exist,  and  there 
waa  little  more  than  their  prerious 
fierce  personal  boatility  to  keep  them 
aaondar.  But  in  the  preaent  wicked 
anddiagnating  Coalition,  the  principal 
partiea  nave  not  only,  through  life, 
aboaed  each  other  as  much  aa  ever  Mr 
Fox  abused  Lord  North,  but  tibey  are 
to  this  moment,  as  they  assert,  flatly 
opposed  to  each  other  on  various  ge- 
neral principles  snd  vital  questions  of 
state  policy.  Here  are  Mr  Canning  and 
Sir  F.  Burnett,  who  challenged  each 
other— here  are  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr 
Canning,  who  would  have  challenged 
eacli  other  but  for  the  House  of  C<mi- 
mons — here  are  men  who  have  applied 
toeach  other  every  enithet  tliat  can  stain 
human  character— here  are  the  cbam- 


piona  of  UnivenalSnffinf^ 
al  FarliamentStfthe  swem  enenieadr  all 
Reform^  the  advocates  of  the  leped  of 
tlieTeatActa,theopponeBtaofaadiie» 
peal,  the  pretended  woraliippen«f  Kt^ 
the  devout  foUowen  of  Fooc,  die  lead- 
ers of  Radicalism,  the  tmoipetaa  of 
Itecantive,  the  aaaaikata  of  Moa^m 
chy,  the  eiUogista  of  tbe  Chuvefa,  tlia 
inveterate  enemiea  of  the  Church,  the 
menialaof  Rovalty,  theapoetlea  of  tbe 
sovereignty  of  tbe  People,-  all  comfai- 
ned  together  in  a  party  and  a  Minialry; 
What  can  be  thought  of  aucb  a  Ce»» 
lition,  if  there  be  such  things  aa  nin*- 
ciple,  consistency  and  honour,  or  if  the- 
dining  of  such  things  do  not  bekog 
exduaively  to  Mr  Canning  and  hianeNr 
brethren  ?  Let  the  scorn  of  every  ho* 
neat  man  sit  upon  it  I  Let  it  be  «ca« 
thed  and  consumed  by  n^Amml  ^ig.. 
gust  and  indignation!  Let  the  pgcaent 
generatioii,  for  the  sake  of  ita  own  cha- 
racter, &L  upon  it  that  brand  of  gnOt 
and  infamy  whicli  it  will  for  ever  bear 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  ! 

Here  is  the  Mr  Brougham,  who  baa 
been  through  life  the  revikr-of  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe,  who  has  be- 
longed to  tbat-knot  of  writers  by  wboas 
Rcnralty  haa  been  etcmaUy  attackedr 
and  vilified,  who  haa  seined  evoy  op- 
portunity for  assailing  Pren^gative^  aid 
covering  the  Court  and  its  friends  wiib> 
BiUingagate,  and  who  haa  inoeamndy^ 
cried  up  the  blessings  of  republicaniam 
— <bere  is  this  Mr  Broughsm  givi^ 
a  construction  to  Prerogativie  wbicb 
would  make  the  King  abaolut^  ana-; 
porting  the  Crown  against  what  ae 
knows  to  be  the  sense  of  the  cumtiy, 
ranging  himself  with  the  lovrest  of  tae 
menials  of  the  Court,  and  ssaistingwilh 
all  his  might  the  back  staira'  infliwinflfe. 

Here  is  the  Mr  Brougham,  who  de- 
clares that  there  ought  to  be  nolats 
in  the  conftrriiu;  of  public  trast,  ^y«^ 
ing  himsdf  with  a  Minister  who  &» 
dioes  he  will  oppose  the  r^eal  of  tibe 
Test  Acts — here  is  the  Mr  Broo^Mn, 
who  ia  the  chamnion  of  PSirliameiitary 
Reform,  allying  nimadf  with  a  Miua- 
ter  who  is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  sneh 
Refiinn---here  is  the  Mr  Broogbnn, 
who  haa  railed  so  loudly  against  a  di- 
vided Ministry,  allying  nimaelf  with  a 
Ministry  divided  <m  almost  every  tfoes*' 
tion — ^bere  is  the  Mr  Broogfaam,  who 
odls  himself  an  ididiaer  of  Fox^  allying 
himself  with  a  Mimste  who  calls  bin- 
sdf  an  idoliser  of  Pitt« 
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^fb»,'for  the  gnater  firt  of  hit  lifc;> 
hM  abmed  the  Torie»-^ho  hes  abu* 
•ed  die  Whigs  ttill  moTe«*who  adyo* 
eates  Unmnal  Saffirage  and  Annaal 
BwUamenta— -who  called  the  Houee 
of  Commons  a  den  of  corruption  and 
knafery — who  annually  made  those 
inflammatory  speedies  in  Parliament 
and  Co^nt-Garaen,  in  favour  of  the 
rabble,  which  made  many  people 
doubt  his  sanity— -and  who  has  been 
1^  outrageous  knight-errant  of  the 
sonreignty  of  the  people— here  la 
this  Sir  Francis  Burdett  furiously 
■npporting  a  Ministry  that  is  headed 
by  Mr  Canning,  plunging  up  to  the 
eara  into  the  corru(>tton  of  the  Trea- 
sury benches,  fighting  for  the  Cabinet 
agunst  public  opinion,  acting  the  part 
of  the  instrument  of  the  Court,  and 
the  menial  of 'the  power  behind  the 
throne* 

Hera  is  the  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  publicly  called 
Mr  Canning  eyerything  save  an  ho- 
nest public  servant,  now  the  uproar- 
looa  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr  Can- 
idag  as  the  Prime  Ministtt. 

Here  is  the  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  has  advocated  Universal  Suffirage, 
and  heaped  sueb  a  mountain  of  scur- 
rility upon  the  borou^mongers  and 
their  boroughs,  now  doing  his  utmost 
to  enable  the  combination  of  the  Trea- 
sury b(m>ugbs,  the  Whig  boroughs, 
and   the  iMroughs   of  the  Romish 
Church,  to  triumph  over  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nKnu.    He  is  now  the  sworn  brother 
c£  a  Premier  who  is  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  all  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Can  such  conduct  be  pardoned  P 

Can  it  be  extenuated?  Can  the  aha- 

dow  of  an  excuse  be  pleaded  in  its 

IkTOur  ?  If  all  the  received  principlea 

of  honour  and  consistency  nave  not 

been  reversed,  the  man  is  a  disgrace  to 

Ins  apeeies,  who  will  reply  in  the  af- 

flrmative.    If  we  be  told,  that  these 

individuals  have  acted  thus  to  gain 

Air  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  entire 

noMesoion  of  the  Cabinet,  we  must  be 

Iikewiae  told,  that  the  end  saactifles 

the  laeanap^that  men  may  commit 

auaj-profl^Gaey  and  crime  to-  attain 

'vrmt  they  deem  a  good— that,  because 

tlae  poaaeasion  of  wealth  ia  desirable, 

nmo^  have  a  right  to  aequiie  it  by 

IbuMBgy  and  swindling,  by  highsray 

Biomery  and  the  cutting  of  thmta,*- 

or   the  apology  will  he  below  eon^ 

ti0nipt* 


The  eoiiduee  of4hla  e^fecMAe 

Htion,  fondling  the  Catholic  Qae«i. 
tion,  cuinot  be  suflkiently  reprobated. 

Mr  Canning  stated  in  Parliament 
in  the  present  Session,  Uiat  if  the  Ca^ 
thoHc  claims  were  not  speedily  grants 
ed,  a  state  of  thinss  would  arise  in 
Ireland  which  oeuld  not  be  contemn 
plated  without  horror.  He  evidently 
meant  by  thiir,  that  if  these  dtatim 
were  not  almost  immediately  eoiieeded; 
Ir^nd  would  be  involved  in  rebel- 
lion. Lord  Plunkett  put  forth  the 
same  doctrine.  The  Whig  leaders  as- 
aerted  the  same ;  the  Catholic  advo^ 
cates  generally  protested,  that  Ireland 
was  on  the  brink  of  rebelfien,  because 
her  claims  were  not  granted.  WeU, 
Mr  Canning  and  the  Whigs  now  say; 
that  Emancipation  ought  to  be  defer- 
red to  a  distant  period,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  danger  of  any  disturb- 
anoes  in  Ireland. 

What  is  the  oniy  inference  whidi 
common  sense  can  draw  ftom  this  ? 
It  is,  that  Mr  Canning  and  the  Whiga 
have  agitated  the  Catholic  question, 
solely  for  their  own  filihy  personal 
and  party  purposes^t  is  that  they 
have  stirred  up  animosity  and  dissen- 
sion between  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
have  filled  the  latter  with  distraction, 
turbulence,  madness,  guilt,  and  mi-' 
sery,  solely  that  th^  might  expel 
Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends  from,  and 
monopolise,  the  Cabinet. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr  Canning  asserted, 
that  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  Caw 
thdic  question  in  Parliament,  was  ex-* 
oeedingly  benefidal  in  removing  the 
hostility  of  the  Protestants ;  now  his 
friends  say,  that  the  question  ought 
not  on  any  account  to  be  diacussed. 
The  Whigs,  not  satiafied  with  one  dis* 
cussion,  intended  to  have  a  second  in 
the  present  session ;  now  they  declaie> 
that  a  second  discussion  would  be  in- 
the  highest  degree  reprehensible.  Mr 
Canning  must  have  long  known,  and 
the  Whigs  must  have  known,  too,  the 
sentiments  of  his  Mi^esty,  and  that 
the  question  could  not  be  carried.  Itf 
their  own  knowledge,  therefore,  no  na>^ 
Hanoi  grounds  existed  for  the  continu- 
al diaraasion  of  the  question,  before 
the  change  (tf  Ministry,  which  do  not 
exist  in  frdl  force  at  thia  moment. 
The  deduction  is,  they  have  uM»d  the 
question  solely  for  penonal  and  party 
olfjecta. 

If  the  exeuae  be  set  up  for  the 
Whigs,  that  they  were  not  in  ofllee, 
what  excuse  can  be  set  up  for  Mr 
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tkat  iAei%  Mr  Cttttiog  innrta  dttt 
therouslit  not,  and  after  he  haa  again 
and  a^&  deeland  that  the  carrying 
of  one  of  them  would  destroy  the  Con« 
stitntion,  he  ib  doing  what  he  most 
be  aware  will  ensure  their  suoceas. 

To  secure,  therefore,  the  distant 
trismph  of  the  Catholics^  he  is  know« 
ingly  doing  what  must  secure  the 
triumph  of  that  which,  according  to. 
his  own  repeated  declarations,  must 
biuig  the  most  grievous  cahunities  up- 
on the  empire. 

The  Mr  Canning,  who,  for  great  part 
of  his  life,  professed  the  opinions  put 

forth  in  the  Anti-Jacobin^ — ^who,  up 

to  the  present  hour,  has  asserted  him- 
self to  be  a  worshipper  of  Mr  Pitt,  of    deBning  oi 

that  Mr.  Pitt  whose  principles,  in  so     exclusively 

far  as  they  deserved  to  be  called  Pitt 

principles,  were  flatly  opposed  to  the 

principles  of  modern  Whiggism — has 

siven  to  the  Whigs  the  Cabinet.    He 

da  placed  the  country  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Whigs  and  Whig  princi- 
ples.   . 

We  care  not  whether  a  man  call 

himself  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical ;  we 

are  very  sure  that  if  he  be  sufficiently 

sensible  and  honest  to  distinguish  bes> 

tween  right  and  wrong,  he  will  say 

that  Mr  Canning  s  conduct  is  utterly 

indefensible. 

We  must  not  spare  the  Whigs,  when ,  portunity  for  assi 

we  speak  thus  of  Mr  Canning.    The     covering  the  Con 

coalition  between  them  has  been  most 

truly  called  the  most  unprincipled  and 

abominable  one  that  ever  disgraced  the 

country.     Compared  with  it,  the  coa- 

liti<m  between  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North 

was  the  essence  of  purity  and  consia- ' 

tency.  When  the  latter  coalesced,  the 

leadmg  points  of  ditference  between 

them  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  there 

was  little  more  than  their  previous 

fierce  personal  hostility  to  keep  them 

asunder.    But  in  the  present  wicked 

and  disgusting  Coalition,  the  principal 

parties  have  not  only,  through  life, 

abased  each  other  as  much  as  ever  Mr 

Fox  abused  Lord  North,  but  they  are 

to  this  moment,  as  they  assert,  flatly 

opposed  to  each  other  on  various  ge- 
neral principUs  and  vital  questions  of 

state  policy.  Here  are  AI  r  Canning  and 

Sir  F.  fiurdctt,  who  challenged  each 

other— here  are  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr 

Canning,  who  would  have  challenged 

each  oiluT  but  for  the  House  of  Com- 

iikMis — Iwre  arc  men  who  have  applied 

locach  other  every  epithet  that  can  stain 

huuuui  character — here  are  the  cham- 
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if^fMI    ii  ikeSf  flai»^  ^ttty  to  «C«I6  it  In  their 

n  ;  U    places  in  Parliament,  in  order  thftt  Uie 

f  jar*    nation  may  disoofer  viho  ^ese*  men 

>p09*    ai^  who  have  been  gnilty  of  that  flca»*>-  ' 

eeat    dalotts  dietatton  to  the  Crown,  which 

•ver    has  produced  such  a  violation  of  the 

<-ty    Ro^ral  word.  If  th^  Irish  government 

ct    be  wholly  in  favonr  of  the  Cathdid 

ts    cUdms,  it  nrast,  from  its  nature,  govern 

i        y    on  the  principle  of  weakening  the  I^o« 

I        ^    testants  and  strengthening  the  Catho* 

^        ;    lies,  to  the  ntmost.   To  tnis  principle 

^        •    it  must  make  everything  sul»ervient« 

•^  That  in  doing  thi^,  it  will  do  the  re* 

verse  of  its  duty,  and  ensure  the  de« 

stmction  of  the  Irish  Church,  cannot 

be  doubted. 

The  same  principle  must  be  the 
leading  one  of  the  BrHlA  Governments 
In  so  far  as  concerns  votes,  Mr  Can^ 
ning's  tnvn  party— -that  party  which 
he  can  commana  and  carry  about  with 
lim^^consists  almost  wholijr  of  the 
nembers  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Vhig  bor<mgh«'nien  will  not  be  under 
is  dictation .  He  is  now  thrown  entire* 
r  upon  tlie  Romish  Church ;  hemust 
?pend  upon  it  for  a  minority  agunst 
•e  Tories,  and  he  must  depend  upon 
for  preventing  tibe  Whigs  from  ex^ 
Uing  him  from  office,  ^e  Romisir 
mreh,  by  means  <rf  its  votes,"  WPW 
Ids  die  balance  in  the  House  of 
mmons^  and  both  Mr  Canning  and 
?  Whigs  must  truckle  to  it  in  every 
a^ihiue  way,  to  keep  posaeasion  of 
■  Cabinet 

fn  this  stattf  of  tMngs,  to  EVCfrpdH 

Ministry  must  be  to  support  th« 

nission  of  the  Catholics  to  power. 

is  is  in  reality  declared  to  ne  liie 

t  by  Ministers  and  their  advocates; 

ey  avow,  tlrnt  if  the  Ministry  can 

y  be  kept  long  enou^  in  existence, 

triumpli  of  the  CatboKcs  is  inevi« 

e.    Ko  matt  can  possibly  support 

«  Ministry,  without  likewise  sup* 

ting  what  is  called  Catbolie  Bmcn-' 

ition.    A  man  may  vote,  speak,  or 

te  against  this  question ;  but  this 

I  be  worthless,  and  he  will  be  tsx 

cient  advocate  of  it,  if  he  give  his 

.eral  support  to  the  Ministry.  Thia 

s  clear  as  mathematical  demonstniF* 

■1.   No  Btocere,  conscientious  oppo- 

It  of  the  Catholic  claims  can  be 

ler  than  the  zealous  opponent  of 

jh  a  Ministry. 

£very  mnn  wlio  supports  this  Bii- 

stry  will  likewise  supjport  that  sys^ 

ra  of  Piee  Trade  which  haaaheady 

rodaeed  ao  aotuch  ruin  aaddiatieasy 
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fa  iImiI  Miiiittei^«di«t  member  oftha 
Cabiaaly  who  prooMled  and  defeuUed 
Ibe  eoBtiniid  dkciuiioii  of  the  cues- 
tkaa,  when  he  knew  that  it  ewild  not 
■owildj  be  canrted,  and  that  auoh  dia« 
^amum,  bionght  the  moit  gigantic  eyiU 
npen  Inland,  and  waa  driving  Mr 
Pedl  from  office? 

To  the  Catholicflb  the  eondnet  of 
llitf  coalition  haa  been  moat  unpardon- 
able. It  incited  them  to  tear  each 
olher^  and  their  Fzolestant  fellows 
■nfajeeta,  to  pieces— it  fed  their  mad- 
nesy  gnilty  and  misery^  to  the  utmeet 
i^it  continually  led  them  to  believe 
that  their  daims  were  on  the  point  of 
being  conceded— and  it  did  all  thii 
when  it  knew  diat  theaedaima  could 
vor  be  conceded. 

•  It  is  our  duty  to  obaerve,  that  Earl 
Girey  has  aeparaled  himaelf  from  the 
iniqaity.  In  a  speech,  distinguished 
by  tfonnd  conatitutioiial  doctrine  and 
honourable  feeUng,  he  haa  dedaied, 
HM  he  will  have  nooonnezjon  with 
the  coalition.  We  need  not  aay  that 
the  country  ihinka  as  it  ought  of  hia 
Locddtip's  manly,  conaistent»  and 
hifii-mnided conduct  WerqoMethat 
hehaa  adopted  it.  We  hope  it  will  be 
the  meana  of  keeping  the  old,  honest, 
■iMdy  independent  race  of  Whigs  in 
txistenoe ;  for,-  although  we  diffisr  very 
Iridely  from  them,  we  should  deplore 
their  extinction  as  a  public  calami^. 

Bvery  frigid  of  the  proper  working 
of  the  Constitution  must  have  been 
disgusted  with  the  contempt  which 
Ihfr  nMlnben  of  the  Coalition  have 
SMtolfeated  for  the  feeling  of  the 
oMBtry.  Mr  Canning  haa  again  and 
again  admitted,  that  the  country  ia 
OBpooed  to  Emaneipadon ;  he  haa  in« 
diireotly  admitted  this  since  he  waa 
nmdfe the Pytmier.  He,andhisWbig 
and  Radical  bcethren,  know,  that  on 
this  question  the  vaai  migority  of  the 
tommunity  repooea  no  confidence  in, 
and  ia  decidedly  hostile  to,  the  New 
Ministry.  He  and  hia  bretbren  know* 
that  on  the  new  system  of  trade  the 
m^foRtv  of  national  intercsto  the 
LMded  interest,  the  Shippiiig  inte^ 
ns^  die  dtfoent  Gobnitd  interests^ 
the  Banking  intanat,  nesrly  all  the 
smaller  Manufaoturiac  and  Tiadiiig. 
intBMstSk  and  a  conaiaenble  wurt  of 
the  lerffer  ones,  are  deriMlyoppoaed 
to  the  Ministzy.  They  know>  thit 
aii  mait  kadiqg  add  JaBparCsnl  quaa- 
tioaii  ci  poKcyi  the  eoualry  hsi  m 


Snif  iShmia  ^ JMBbiuML 


iTffFil?dii!iiia  iihiiinil 
to,  the  JMUuistiy. 
foice  uj^n  the.oouifQr 
this,  and  they  employ 
flonstittitiffiual  nipffw  ikx 
^ustence^ 

Whvwap  the  Duke  of      .  . 

not  only  the  Heir  Prfawinptivi^ 

virtuallv.the  Heir  Ajyarcpt  |MM> 
in  ^a  hignand  moat  regponaible  oBd|l 
aituation?  That  the  appointment  was 
a  very  uuconstitutional  W  rcpnho, 
aiUe  one,  cpnnot  be  doubted ;  firdis 
doctrinjes  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  certaiu  bb« 
peachmcsits  and  investigationa,  eann^ 
be  forgotten*  On  what  ground,  dia^ 
ia  it  justified?  The  tnunpetenoft^ 
Coalition  csll  it  a  master-atnk^  of 
policy ;  and  actually  prodaim,  dial  it 
was  made,  not  on  the  principle  of 
qualification,  but  solely  to  keqp  die 
Ministry  from  being  diiven  out  of 
office.  The  sight  in  print  of  suck  a 
scandalous  reason  might  make  an 
Kiiglishman  blush  fa  hia  oountiy. 
He  who  is  really  the  Heir  Apparent 
ia  to  be  suigected  to  the  odium  aid 
haaard  of  Ministerial  responsibito— 
ia  to  be  dragged  into  the  vice  and  ffldi 
of  party  strife — is  to  be  oanfimnded 
with  tlus  unprincipled  and  i*w>#i— ««rf 
Coalition^  merely  to  keep  the  Minia- 
try  in  existence.  If  the  countiy  would 
have .  supported  the  MinisCzy,  what 
could  hare  injured  it } .  And  &,  with-- 
out  this  appointment,  the  country 
would  have  driven  it  from  office* 
where  ia  the  honest  man  who  wiB 
say  that  it  ought  to  have  ezistence? 

What  are  all  these  ottm  of  Pcs^- 
agea>butattemptsto  keep  theMini|txy 
in  being  by  brinerv  and  purchase?  Ia 
dda  the  way  in  which  a  British  Mi* 
niatry  should  eipst  ?  Is  this  the  way 
in  which  the  country  should  ,lie 
treated  ?  Ia  thia  the  wav  in  whi^ 
the  natioii  is  treated  by  toesa  Tories 
who  would  sevolutionixe  the  whole 
Continent,  and  those  Whiga  and  Ba- 
dicals  who  ^tend  that  the  pei^  aie 
evorything  m  the  political  ayaiem? 

We  wiu  ask  what  these  shamdass 
men  are  wpomiglhe  Crown  to^  by  auch 
oooduct? 

No  mean%  however,  can,  we  think, 
pteaorve  audi  a  Miniatry^— wc^  of 
ooniae,  mean  by  the  tcnm*  what  tho 
Mhiisiry  k  to  be  whan  die  W~ 
beta  tabs  poasearion  of  dwir 
from  esdy  dissohftkm.  On 
qwndimia,  die  two  parts  ai«L  htttsriy 
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jiieiti^l^  atcti  piit  k  difftted  igilMe  i§  tlieir  flii«Md  d«ev  lo  «(0fe  it  lii««ff 

xtteir.    II  ii  ttiAde  ttp  df  difUkn  ;  It  places  in  Fsffliament,  in  <nder  thftt  tbe 

otafliits^  fWiiii  b^iDmng  to  end^  of  jar«  lution  may  discover  iHio  iiie^*  meit 

xintf,  utunixftble  atoms.    It  is  im^o»*  ai«  who  have  b«on  goiltr  of  that  flcan«» 

rfble  for  the  Whigs  to  phuie  the  least  dalous  dictatioii  to  the  Orown,  which 

oenfidetice  in  Mr  CaimlDg,  for  neter  has  produced  such  a  violation  of  the 

more  can  he  be  trusted  by  any  party  Royal  word.  If  th/e  Irish  gotemment 

Whatever.   They  will  of  necessity  aet  be  wholly  In  fkvour  of  ttie  Catholic 

upon  the  conWction,  that  as  loni^  as  chums,  it  must,  from  its  nature,  govern 

ther  maybe  connected  with  him,  they  on  the  principle  of  weukeoing  the  Vto* 

will  be  in  hourly  danger  of  befug  testants  and  strengthening  the  Catho* 

kicked  out  ot  office  by  his  treachery ;  Itcs,  to  the  utmost.   TO  tSis  princ^le 

idHl  they  wHI  seize  tne  first  opportu*  it  must  make  everything  subservient* 

idty  fbr  getting  rid  of  him.  Thley  have  That  in  doing  thlp,  it  will  do  the  rei 

the  party  strength,  and  their  heads  are  verse  of  its  duty,  and  ensure  the  de« 

not  meu  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr  Can-  struction  of  the  Irish  Churdi,  caimot 

ning.   CoHifdon  and  conflict  wilt  eon-  be  doubted. 

tSnuaHy  take  place  between  them  and  ^e  same  principle  must  be  the 

him ;  and  the  first  moment  practical  leadingone  of  theBtttiA  Gkyvermhem^ 

Me,  tbey  will,  as  a  matter  or  defence  In  so  far  as  concerns  totes,  Mr  Can« 

as  well  as  of  aggrandisement,  expel  ning's  <nwi  party-*4hat  party  whidht 

him,  and  seise  the  whole  Cabinet,  be  can  command  and  carry  about  witta 

Speedilyafterward8,lheywillbethem«  faim--«oti8ist9  afanost  wholljr  of  the 

selves  expdied.  iliembers  of  the  Romish  Chtnreh.  The 

How  this  Ministry  will  be  support*  Whig  boroagih«4nen  will  not  be  un^ 

ed,  time  must  disdose.    Its  members  his  dictation.  He  is  now  thrown  entire* 

avow  that  it  has  been  formed  on  the  ly  upon  liie  Romfsh  Cfaurdi ;  he  must 

mindirfe  of  securing  the  suceess  of  depend  upon  it  ^  a  majority  agAinst 

the  Otftholic  Question.    In  e&stty  the  the  Tories,  and  he  must  depend  upon 

Cabinet  is  etitirdy  in  fiivoar  of  the  it  for  preventing  the  Wh^  from  eae-« 

Catholics.    What  are  i&  few  Proteo-  peifin^  him  from  office.  Tlie  Romislr 

trot  members  ^  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  Churdi,  by  meame  e£  its  totes,-  now 

was  a  runaway  Whig  when  he  Joined  holds  die  baUmce  in  the  House  of 

tiie  late  Ministry ;  and  whatever  he  Commons  ;  and  hafStt  Mr  Cannii^and 

may  be  as  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  verr  mi**  iSbt  Whigs  tnust^mtckle  to  it  in  e?ery 

aerable  politician.    He  never  wiu  ob«  imagiiteme  way,  to  fceep  possesBioft  of 

tain  any  weight  iu  the  House  of  Lords  tihe  Cabinet 

as  a  pdntical  authority.  The  Marquis  In  this  stat«f  of  things,  to  stfppoM 

of  Anglesea  does  not  profess  to  know  the  Ministry  must  be  to  support  thef 

anything  of  politics,  and  be  has  aU  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  power. 

ready  toted  on  both  sides  of  dicQuea*  This  is  in  reality  declared  to  oe  the 

tlon.    As  to  Lord  Bexley,  it  is  suffix  case  by  Ministers  and  thdr  advocates; 

dent  to  say,  that  he  is  a  member  of  They  avow,  that  if  the  Ministry  can 

this  unprincipled  coalition  ;  of  a  Mi-  only  be  kept  long  enoudr  in  exiirtence, 

nistry  wnich  has  been  formed  to  enable  die  triompn  of  the  CaSioHcs  is  inevi* 

ihe  Catholics  to  triumph.    Not  the  table.    Vto  man  can  pos^ly  support 

least  reliance  can  be  placed  ontbesin^  this  Miniatry,  without  likewise  sup** 

oerity  of  these  individuals ;  and  if  the  porting  what  is  called  Cathofic  £maaii<« 

case  were  diflh-ent,  they  would  be  eon<'  ^patton.    A  man  may  vote,  speak,  or 

atantly  blinded  and  outvoted  in  the  write  against  this  question ;  but  tlua 

Cabinet,  on  all  schemes  fbr  weakening  w{H  be  worthless,  and  he  will  be  an 

the  Protestants  and  strengthening  the  efficient  advocate  of  it,  if  he  give  hie 

Catholies.    The  Iririi  government  is  j^eneral  support  to  the  Ministry.  This 

to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  n  as  clear  as  mathematical  demonstni* 

dahus  ;  this  is  to  be  the  case  after  it  tion.   No  sincere,  ctmsdentious  oppo^* 

has  been  put  forth,  that  the  Crown  nent  of  the  Catholic  claims  can  be 

had  assured  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  other  than  dw  seakms  opponent  of 

terbnry  and  Bishop'  of  London,  Ala  aneli  a  Ministry. 


government  should  bcr  u^Aotfv  oppeaed        Every  man  who  supports  diia 
to  the  Cathofic  dairo's.    If  it  be  true    niatry  will  likewise  sumiort  that  sys^ 


that  the  Crown  gave  this  aaaoraaae.  tor    tern  of  Free  Trade  which  haaaheMlf 
these  exalted  persona,  we  wiH  say,  it    piodnced  ao  much  mitt  and  diaCaass/ 
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sod  €f  wbidMfa  lui?e  kirdy  liad  Ui« 
bmuoiiig. 

Wbat  the  new  Opposition  may  ac- 
eompUsh,  is  not  for  ub  to  dotermine. 
We  will  howeyer  say,  that  it  will 
accompJiih  but  little^  if  its  leading 
spokesmen  regularly  disclaim  each 
other's  senliments— if  it  take  its  stand 
upon  mere  personal  topics  and  if  it 
'  only  act  as  an  Opposition  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Qnestion,  when  this  Question 
is  never  to  be  discussed^  but  is  to  be 
canisd  by  things  done  out  of  Parlis- 
ment.  It  will  be,  not  an  Opposition, 
but  a  toed  of  the  Ministry — ^not  an 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
the  most  powerful  engine  for  enabling 
these  claims  to  triummi — ^if  it  support 
the  Ministry's  general  principles  and ' 
policy.  It  must  know  that  the  longer 
Ministers  remain  in  office,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  remoTe  them ; 
and  if  it  be  really  sincere  in  its  hosti- 
lity to  Emandpstion,  it  must  believe 
that  on  their  early  expulsion  depends 
the  salvation  of  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution.  If  it  act  as  it  acted  on 
General  Gascoigoe's  motion — if  it  take 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  against  the 
distressed  portions  of  the  community 
—if  it  identify  itself  with  the  general 
measures  of  the  Ministry,  it  will  not 
carry  the  country  along  with  it:  On 
almost  all  questions  but  one,  it  will 
be  opposed  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  and  agreea  with  the  sup- 
porters. The  former  will  not  be  able 
to  supoortit ;  and  the  latter,  no  matter 
how  far  they  may  agree  with  it,  will 
be  its  bitter  enemies. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  us,  we 
could  not  confidently  say  Uiat  the 
£ngUfih  Revolution  has  not  com- 
menced— that  we  are  not  in  its  first 
stages — ^that  the  same  characteristics 
eannot  be  found  in  this  country  which 
distinffuished  the  be^nning  of  the 
Fren(£  Revolution.  We  have  reached 
the  point  when  the  Government  has 
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embnoed  the  deatrvstive  doctrines  of 
the  Eeononusts  and  Philoeophen 
and  has  thrown  itself  for  sa^iort  upon 
the  Bemoerats  and  Infidels.  We  have 
reached  the  point  when  the  lieadins 
Ministers  have  to  d^iend  mainly  ftr 
their  continuance  in  office  upon  the 
support  of  violent  men,  who  have  been 
distinguished  through  life  lor  advosa- 
ting  tne  most  nunourpiinGi{des,  and 
who  axe  sure  to  drag  them  very  fir  be^ 
yond  their  intentions.  We  have  readi- 
ed the  point,  when  the  Govenunent  is. 
politically  separated  from,  and  arrayed 
against,  the  Church  and  the  Ari^ 
cracy ;  and  when  its  most  fiiiions  tap* 
porters  advocate  the  destruction  of 
both  on  abstract  principle,  as  a  national 
need  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  have 
reached  other  points,  wluch  we  dare 
not  describe ;  and  vrhich,  if  we  durst, 
our  sorrow  would  not  sufier  us  to  de- 
scribe. As  to  what  we  shall  reach  nen, 
we  will  not  give  vent  to  our  appre- 
hensions. We  have  no  expectation  that 
the  Ministry  will  have  long  exiatenoer 
but  if  it  exist  for  a  year,  or  two,  we 
believe  it  will  cover  the  empire  with 
irremediable  calamities.    We  know  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  people  that 
it  will  invoh  s  the  nation  in 


distiess,  and  then  be  replaced  by  ano- 
ther, without  any  political  convulsifln^ 
but  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion.  When  we  look  at  the 
sentimenta  which  are  put  fiofrth  by 
Ministers,  which  axe  txiumpluait  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  whidi  are 
promulgated  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Press,  and  which  are  so  industriously 
circulated  amidst  the  lower  and  middle 
classes ;  and  when  we  likewise  look  at 
what  the  Government  is  doing— we  aie 
far  from  being  sure,  that  if  public  dis- 
tress should  continue  and  increase  ibr 
a  year,  or  two  years,  longer,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  amf  Ministry  ta 
mevent  the  Constitution  and  Monarchy 
mm  being  numbered  among 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The  Rer.  Df  Niblo<^  is  preparing  for  The  Chronicles  of  Wesleyao  Methbd. 
the  press,  a  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  ism,  exhibiting  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
•nd  English  Lexicon  of  the  Scripture  ment  of  all  the  circuits  in  the  connexion, 
'Proper  Names,  wfth  tlie  penultimate  the  names  of  the  preachers  who  have 
quantities  aecaratel  j  marked  and  aecen-  trayelled  on  them,  and  the  yearly  order 
tuated.  of  their  succession,  from  the  establish. 

The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Adventures  of  ment  of  Methodism  to  the  present  tiaicw 
Kaofiraffus;  being  a  fiuthfol  narrative  of  J.  B.  Nicolas  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion the  Journal  of  Thomas  de  Bekyntoi^ 


the  author's  real  Kfe,  and  containing  a 
aeries  of  remarlcable  Adventures  in  Asia. 

Fart  I.  of  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms* 
from  their  original  text.  By  James  Usher. 

Memoirs  of  Lord  Collingwood,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Mr  George  Colman  the  Younger  an- 
nounces a  new  volume,  to  be  entitled, 
^  Random  Records." 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Damer  is  about 
to  publish  a  novel,  to  be  entitled,  *<  Bel- 
mour." 

Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  announces  for 
early  publication  a  work,  in  one  vol.  4to, 
to  be  called  the  Celtic  Druids,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations. 

A  T&Ie  of  Fashionable  Life  is  about  to 
appear,  under  the  title  of  **  Hyde  Nu- 
gent." 

A  second  volume  of  the  Rev.  T.  Bel- 
sham's  Doctrinal  and  Plractical  Die- 
courses  is  just  ready. 

A  volume  is  in  the  press,  to  be  enti- 
tled, **  Absurdities,"  in  prose  and  verse. 

A  translation  of  the  Life  of  Lewis 
Stolberg,  a  celebrated  Danish  writer,  by 
liimself,  is  announced  for  early  publiou 
tion; 

*  A  work  IS  annottttcedt  to  be  called, 
**  The  Book  Collector's  Manual,  or  a 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  S0,000  rare 
and  curbus  booki^  either  printed  in  or 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Irom  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  pre- 
sent time." 

A  novel  is  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled, 
'*  Blue-Stocking  HalL" 

Captain  Andrews,  who  went  out  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  Chilian  Peruvian 
Itflning  Company,  to  engage  mines  in 
South  America,  has  prepared  a  Narrative 
of  his  Journey  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
by  the  United  Plrovinces  into  Peru,  thence 
by  the  Deserts  of  Coranga  to  the  Piaciflc. 
The  work  will  very  shortly  appear. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Burgess  is  about  to 
publish  an  Appeal  to  Reason,  or  Christi- 
anity and  Deism  contrasted.  Dedicated 
to  the  Christian' Evidence  Society. 

The  Owtle  of  Villeroy,  or  the  Bandit 
Chief,  a  novel. 


afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Sir  Robert  Rooi^ 
knight,  from  Windsor  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
thence  to  London,  on  a  special  mission  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  from  June  1442  to 
March  1443. 

The  first  number  of  a  work,  to  be  en- 
titled, the  Quarterly  Juvenile  Review,  or 
a  periodical  Guide  to  PSrents  and  Iq- 
structors  in  their  selection  of  New  Book^ 
is  ani>3unced. 

J.  Graves,  Esq.  is  about  to  publish  a 
History  of  the  Town  and  Honour  of 
Woodstock. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  of  Cap^ 
tain  Grindlay's  Scenery,  Costume,  and 
Architecture  of  the  western  side  of  India, 
are  just  ready  for  the  press. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administra'- 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  In  the  Reign  of  Qneen  Eliza-' 
beth.  With  Extracts  from  his  Private 
and  Offietal  Correspondence,  and  other 
Papers,  now  first  published  from  the 
Originals.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Nares. 

Tie  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  is  preparing 
for  publication  an  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Bremhill,  Wiltshire. 

Charies  Abraham  Elton,  Esq.  is  about 
to  publish  a  work,  to  be  entitled,  *'  Se- 
cond Thoughts  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
on  Human  Sin,  and  on  the  Atonement, 
containing  Reasons  for  the  Author's  lea- 
Ting  the  Unitarian  Communion,"  &c. 

Mr  Gilchrist  is  also  about  to  publish  a, 
volume,  to  be  entitled  **  Unitarianism 
abandoned,  or  reasons  assigned  for  ceasing 
to  be  connected  with  the  description  of 
religious  professors  who  designate  them- 
selves Unitarians." 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  a  volnrae  of  Dra- 
matic Tides  in  the  press,  designed  for 
young  people. 

Mr  Dewhur^  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  System  of  Osteology,  illustrated 
with  engravings  in  lithography  of  the 
Bones,  the  size  of  nature,  from  drawings 
taken  from  tiie  recent  akeleton. 

General  Foy's  manuscript  History  of 
the  War  in  llie  Peninsttla,  with  a  politi- 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Court  of  caiw 
mrjf  with  pncci«id  remaiks  on  tlio  re- 
cent CommladoDt  Report  and  Evidenee^ 
•ad  on  the  ioadeqiucj  of  tlie  bill  for  the 
inproTement  of  the  ndministrmtion  of 
jiMttce  in  the  English  Courts  of  Equity. 

A  series  of  short  essays  an  about  to 
ippear»  underthe  title  of  Seaside  Sketches, 
>y  the  9ev.  J.  East. 

A  volume  of  Original  Correspondenoe 
between  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke 
pnd  FVeneh  lAurenoeb  Esq.  LL.IX  is 
announced. 

Plain  Truths  by  Mrs  WesL  Author  of 
"Letters  to  a  Young  Man,*'  "<  Tsle  f f 
the  Tlmeib"  &c. 

A  IVanslation  of  the  second  edition  of 
Kiebuhr*s  IU>inan  History  undertaken  in 
oonoert  with  the  author.  By  the  Bey. 
Julius  C.  Hare»  A.M.  Fellow  of  Tradtj 
College*  Cambridge,  and  Gonnop  XhirL 
wall,  Esq.  A.lf.  Fellow  of  Tnutj  CoU 
]«geb  Cambridge. 

A  volume  IS  in  preparation  for  the 
Miesf  to  be  entitled  ^  Captain  Boek*e 
Letters  to  the  Kio^^'*  to  be  printed  ttn&» 
formly  with  «  Rock^  Memoira." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Collin*,  with 
lun^le  Biogmphioal  and  Critical  Notes, 
Ity  the  Bev«  Alexander  Dyoe^aie  now  in 
the  press. 

The  0nmallc  Woiks  of  John  Webeter, 
flow  first  collected,  with  Notes  by  the 
pame  <3entleman,  is  also  ki  prepasatioa* 

2fr  and  Mn  Howitt  announce  for  ear- 
ly publication, "  The  Deeolation  of  Eyam, 
The  Emigrant  and  other  Poemi^"  in  one 
Tolume. 

A  volume  of  Prase  Fictions,  entitled, 
^  Tslea  of  idl  Nations,'*  is  announced  for 
early  publicatton,  comprising.  Queen  Eli- 
^ubeth  at  Theobald's— The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive—The Bridal  of  Wmter  Tower 
—Hie  Abbey  of  Laach— The  I^ast  Heir 
of  Etenkerrin— The  Eing«>Haas  Diep- 
enstein«-The  Bride  of  Glenonoyp-4^rd 
Eustace  d'Ambreticourt — The  Numidi- 
ans.  Among  the  contributom  of  these 
•tories  are  the  following  weU<Jcnova 
writers,  viz*  the  author  of  JUmdon  jn 
the  Olden  Time ;  the  author  of  Maiw 
aioWaneh'a  Autobiography  ^  Mr  Akric 
Watu ;  Mrs  Charles  Gore ;  the  authors 
of  the  Odd  Volume ;  Mr  Emerson,  wv* 
tbor  of  Greece^  &c.  &c* 

]l4is  Hofland  is  preparing  for  publioib. 
tko  ft  new  novelv  under  the  title  of  &1^ 


Al^NCnltol  tlie  Eari  of 
I  Pk«ws  by  Sir  Thoaans  lAi 

P.Rr.A.  engraved -by  Mr  C« 
mesEotinto,  will  be  shortly  ready  for 
Uvery. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Russell  wiU  sbortiy 
lish,  in  two  octavo  voluBoa,  the 
nemon  of  Sacred  and  Pjrotfsii*  Hismi^ 
from  the  Death  qf  Jeahaa  until  Ae  Da* 
cUne  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Ian«l  aad  J^ 
dab.  Intended  to  oompiot*  Che  woriwef 
Shuckfofd  and  Prideanz. 

Memoirs  of  the  lifo  of  Mr  Moms 
Birkbeck  wiU  shortly  appenz,  firam  Us 
pen  of  his  daughter. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Chronsden^  s» 
kmg  announced,  with  Prefotory 
and  Historical  Note%  are  now 
ready. 

The  Bev.  Dr  Wait  is  about  to  pakfoh 
Hog's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  sf 
the  New  Testament.  Tranalnted  frsm 
the  German,  with  notes. 

Sir  Jonah  Banington'aporsonnl  Sketeb* 
es  of  his  own  Times,  being  bis  individsat 


reomrkahle  Events^  H«gh  JASt,  and  Irish 
manners,  for  the  last  fifty  ycora. 

Mr  William  J.  ThomeaawMneea  naa* 
rieeof  reprintSi  aeeompanicd  by  iHnsta^ 
tive  and  biblngrapbical  Nocieee  of  the 
more  curious  old  Prose  RonaneesL  The 
woik  will  appear  in  monthly  parts*  and 
the  first,  containiiv  the  praae  Iffo  of 
Robert  the  Deuyll,  froos  the  edition  li^ 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  tteOankk  Col- 
lectfop,  will  foon  be  ready. 

Shortly  unil  be  publistied,  the  FrivatB 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bed^chaasber  to  S^ing  Charles 
the  First,  written  by  himeelf ;  indnding 
the  secrst  history  of  his  vomaaCic  altaoh* 
ment  to  the  beautiful  but  unfartnoaM 
IMy  Venitia  Stanley  {  sk»w  first  pnhfisb^ 
ed  fN>m  the  original  Manuscript  with  sa 
Introductory  Memour. 

Mr  Horace  Smith  baa  aaaoosesd  an* 
other  novel,  to  he  entitled  **  Benban 

Aptlsy." 

The  Hon.  Thomas  de  ReQ%  RJiL  is 
prsparmg  fiir  the  prees  n  Personal  Nenn- 
tive  of  his  IVnvels  in  the  yaitod  Stata% 
with  some  important  remnrks  nn  the 
State  of  the  Ameiifna  Maritime  Benen^ 


The  author  of  The  Cavalasr,  The  King 
tif  the  Peak,  &c  is  about  to  publiahano- 
vfli  iwder  the  tiUa  of  Owm  Qo^ 


A  second  ssfiss  of  liondon 
M  Tkne  will  shortly  appear. 

Nanative  of  Don  Juan  V«n 
Fiight  firom  the  Dangeoos  of  the 
lion  So  the  foot  of  the  Ganensoa  s 
account  of  hie  adventures  in 
Edited  by  the  author  of  jQon 
and  SUidovfl,  with  ^maiu  nnd 
Plates* 


Old. 
Helena 


<fC 


imii*2 


Wurk$  Ftfpiftrmg^  PuhlmUjam 


.^Mrie^.wilh  iUuitwiv*  Ni^tei.  By  • 
QndmMm  of  the  Univcrtttj  of  Oxford. 

•Tho  Aykneip*  #  jM>V9l. 

JtfiM  Edgewoith  «nDoaiicet  a  work  iiu 
tended  M  s  sevootk  Tolumo  of  tbo  ?«•• 
rent**  Aniitmtr  containing  Uurae  storieB 
-«-^nio  Grinding  Organ.  JDuiib  Andj,  and 
the  Dame  Sdiool  Holiday. 

In  a  abort  tine  wiU  be  pnbliihed«  a 
«iKPBl»  to  boontUM  "  0*Nealo.  or  tho 


» 


The  Epicuream  a  talt,  by  Tbonu 
Bioini  Ibe  Younger. 

Solutions  of  tbe  more  difficult  £qua* 
tiana  oontained  in  tbe  fourtb  edition  of 
Bland**  Algebraical  FroUemf^  JByFnuu 
da  £dward  Tbompaon,  B.A. 

Ootavo  editions  of  tbe  Diaries  of  £ve« 
lyn  and  Pepys»  eacb  in  6  vols,  mcb 
Platoib  «•  anaouffcad  for  early  publiea- 
ikMi. 

In  tbe  pNfs»  a  HiatiQiy  of  JSogland  for 
yAiing  peiaoM  on  an  inprovod  plan.  By 
a  GtergymM  of  tbe  Cbweb  of  Bngbwd* 
liiltoo. 

.  Tbe  Be?.  H.  CliMOld  is  preparing  fov 
pablicatMOb  am  Aoooont  of  tbe  Deatba 
of  Men  wbo  bava  been  eaunont  for  tbeir 
AtCatnanenta  In  Tboology,  PbUoaopbi^ 
•Od  Geneial  literature.  In  one  toL 
.  Dr  OocdoB  Sasitb's  work  on  Pot 
MM»  wbieb  bas  been  greatly  interrapted 
tluNM«b  tbeUl  bealtb  of  tbeautbor»  wlU 
be  abortly  ready  lor  pnblieation. 
•  In  tbe  piMSf  and  speedily  will  be 
pubUsbed,  Patbological  and  Pmetical  Ob* 
aarvations  on  Spinal  GonplaintSi  illua* 
Oated  witb  easea  and  engiavings ;  also 
■ft  Inqniry  bito  tbe  Origin  and  Cure  of 
Piatoited  Ximbs.  by  Bdwavd  Harrison^ 
M.IX  F.B.A.&£^»  formerly  Fresidantqf 
tbe  Boyal  Medical  and  Pbysical  Socitr 
lioa  of  Bdinbuigbi  &0. 
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aboftjy  wlii  bo  pnbHsbad,  Mia  Xissilo 
and  ber  GiandobUdrsn,  a  tale»  embel*. 
lisbed  witb  an  elegant  frontispiece^  ftom 
a  design  by  Wrigbr. 

A  TranabUion  of  some  of  tbe  roost, 
popular  Fairy  Tales  from  tbe  German  is 
inthepre^  Tbey  wiU  be  illustrated  1^ 
Cruiclcsbank. 

On  tbe  1st  of  June  1827  will  be  pub. 
lisbed,  Pkwt  1,  a  Natural  History  of  tbe 
Bible ;  or,  a  descriptiye  aooonnt  of  tbt 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mmeralogy  of  tbo 
Boly  Seriptwrea ;  oonpUed  from  the  most 
authentic  somees,  British  and  Foreign 
and  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  English  readeia, 
UluBtrsted  witb  nnmeroos  eograriaga*. 
By  William  Carpenter,  author  of  apopo- 
lar  Introduction  to  tbe  Study  of  tbo 
Scriptures,  &c.  &c* 

Twelve  Sermon^  pnaebed  to  aeoantry 
Congrogatim.  9f  tbe  Bev.  A.  DiOla^ 
M.A. 

In  the  press,  a  voluae  of  Sermons,  by 
tbe  Rer.  WiUUm  Dealtry;  Rector  of 
Clapbam, 

A  Pffosodiacal  Lexicon  of  the  Gredi 
LaBguag%  eollected  from  the  heroic 
poeU}  fortbeuaeofaoboolabandfertbo 
adfaaeenent  of  tbe  study  of  Prosody. 
Translated  from  tbe  Oermaa  of  D.  John 
Frederick  Christopher  Gritfe.  By  Joseph 
Edward  Taylor.    Crown  Svo. 

In  a  few  di^  will  bepublxshed,ip  8vo^ 
a  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  Common  Senso 
of  England  aganet  tbe  Prioeipies  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Geaige  Canning  and  hia  at* 
sociateiL    By  an  English  Protestant. 

The  Elementa  of  Euclid,  containing 
tbe  first  so,  and  tbe  eloTenth  and  twelfth 
books*  chiefly  from  tbe  tesct  of  Dr  Sim. 
son,  adapted  to  elementary  instruction  by 
tbe  introduction  of  Symbols,  by  a  Mem* 
ber  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  aro 
in  the  prees^  and  will  shortly  appear, 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


LONDON. 


BIOGKAPHY. 

Tbe  JJh  of  Geoife  Lord  Jeflkieys, 
time  Lord  Chief-Juftiee  of  tbo 
JQng't  Beach,  and  Lord  High  ChaneeU 
lor  of  Engiaad  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
By  Hnmphrey  W.  Woolryeb.  8vo»with 
portrait* 

,  A  History  of  the  Right  Hooourablo 
WUlbim  Pitt,  EacI  of  Chatham,  contala- 
ing  his  Speeches  in  Parliament,  a  eoasU 
derabie  Bortioa  of  bis  Conespondence 
wbou  Secretary  of  State,  upon  French 
Spanish,  and  Amerioan  Affairs,  never  be*' 
laio  pubttshed.  With  an  Account  of  tbe 
principal  Events  and  Persons  connected 
with  his  LifCf  Sentimcnti,  and  Admini* 


stimtioos.   By  the  Rov.  Francis  T^maki^ 

x^A.M.    In  li  vola.  4tOb  L.a  li^ 

Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
Written  by  Htnselt  Comprisii«aCoro. 
plete  Journal  of  bia  Negotiations  to  pro. 
em  the  AU  of  the  French  for  ttie  Libet- 
fatioii  of  Irelan<L  Edited  by  bia  So% 
WiUiam  TbeobaM  Wolfe  Tone.  9  vols. 
&V0.  84ie. 

Memoirs  of  Scipio  De  Ricci,  Bishop 
.of  Piatoia  and  IVatcv  and  Reformer  of 
GathoUcism  in  Tuscany,  under  the  rwgu 
of  Leopold.  Composed  from  the  Ori^ 
nal  Autogcaph  Manuscripts  of  that  Pre- 
late, and  other  distinguished  Persons  of 
tbt  18th  jcentmy.    By  M.  De  PotUr, 


Too 
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'  Tlie  Reminfaeenees  di  ThoniM  I>i!». 
<Hn,  of  the  'niemtres-Ro)ral,  Drary.Lane, 
Coveiit-G«rden,  Hnjrmarket,  Sec;  ftnd 
Author  of  «•  The  Cabinet,"  «  Th^  Jew 
and  the  Doctor, "  &c.  &e.  2  vols.  8vo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Jenningv*  Catalogue*  for  J827,  of  a  Va- 
hiable  Collection  of  Standard  English 
Books  and  Important  Works  on  the  Pine 
Arts,  with  a  few  Original  Pointings  and 
Drawings.  Offered  for  sale  for  ready 
money,  at  the  affixed  prices. 

Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green's  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  for 
1S27,  part  Second,  containing  Auctoret 
Classiei,  6r.  et  Lat. ;  Dictionaries,  Gram- 
roars,  and  Bibliography,  in  various  Lao- 
goages;  Antiquities,  Historici,  Numis- 
matici,  et  Miscellanei ;  Livres  FVancai- 
aes,  Libri  Italiani,  Libros  Espanoles, 
DeatscbeBUcher,  &&  ;4*heok)gia,  Htsto- 
ria  Ecclesiastica,  Biblica,  &c. 

BOTANY. 

FSrst  Number  of  a  Monthly  Work 
called  The  Botanical  Cabinet  Each 
Fut  contaiRS  Ten  Figures,  accurately 
drawn  from  the  living  plant,  and  engra- 
ved by  George  Cooke,  with  an  Account 
of  esch,  and  Rules  for  its  Cultivation, 
ttc.  By  Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons.  58. 
with  plates. 

CHEBOSTRY. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  of  lifi- 
nerak>gy  as  connected  with  it ;  in  which 
is  attempted,  a  complete  List  of  the 
Names  of  Substances,  according  to  the 
present  as  well  as  former  Systems.  By 
William  Campbell  Ottley. 

Chemical  Manipulation ;  containing 
Instructions  to  Students  in  Chemistry 
relative  to  the  methods  of  Performing 
Experiments,  either  of  Demonstration  or 
Besearch,  with  accuracy  and  success.  Il- 
lustrated with  numerous  Engravings  of 
Apparatus  in  Wood.  By  M.  Faraday, 
F.R.S.  && 

EirrOMOLOGY. 

Instructions  for  Collecting,  Rearing, 
and  Preserving  British  Insects,  Crusta- 
cea, &e.  By AbelIngpen,A.L.S.  Ss.-6d. 

FINE  AET8. 

Pompeii,  illustrated  with'Engiavinga 
by  W.  B.  Cooke^  from  Drawings  by 
Lieut -Colonel  Cockbum,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  J.  Goldicott,  Henry  Fm-ke^ 
and  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Architects.  Pkrt 
III.  is  just  published,  in  imperial  folio^ 
containing  upwards  of  twenty  platea,  and 
forty-eight  pages  of  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, presenting  a  Review  of  the  Man« 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancients,  both 
puMic  and  private,  as  connected  with  the 
several  Edifices.  Wriuen  by  T.  L.  Do- 
naldson, Esq.,  with  accurate  and  ekibo* 


rate  Plans  ahd  Deteila,  InclttfiBg  Ifce 
Pantheon,  Batlis,  Temple  of  Fartne, 
and  other  reeent  excavatioii%  up  to  Che 
year  iS87.  Price  L.4*.  4s.  eadi  pmt; 
prooft,  L.6,  6s. ;  India  paper  pioo£i, 
L.a  Sfl-  ditto. ' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devomfciie, 
engraved  by  Scriven,  from  a  Pietme  by 
George  Hayter,  M.  A.  &  L. 

A  Portrait  of  Field-Marsbal  the  Duke 
of  IVetliAgton,  Commander-io-CbieC  && 
&c.  &C.  from  a  Picture  by  Sir  TlMnat 
Lawrence,  P.RA.  &c.  &c.  Engraved 
in  the  line  manner,  by  Mr  W.  Dean  Tqr- 
lor.     Proofs,  L.8,  26. ;  printa,  L.  1,  is. 

Fishermen  on  the  Look-Oor,  a  print 
from  a  picture  in  the'  poanesaion  of  the 
Eari  of  Liverpool.  Painted  by  W.  CM- 
lins,  RA.  and  engraved  in  the  fine  man- 
ner, by  J.  Phelps.  India  pfoofe,  L2; 
8s ;  French  ditto,  L.I,  15e ;  prints,  LI, 
Is. 

A  Portrait  of  Bfrs  Littleton,  after  a 
Pfoture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenee,  P«R  A. 
&e.  &c.  and  engraved  on  Steel,  in  Msi- 
zotinto,  by  Mr  a  TOmer.  ^not  of  the 
first  proofs,  L.2,  Ss. ;  proofii,  with  the 
letters,  L.I,  lis.  6d;  prints^  ISsi 

Hullmandell'a  Lithographie  Drawing- 
Book  for  1827,  being  a  Series  of  Fto. 
gressive  Subjects  in  Landscape,  &e.  f9f 
JPtepils.  By  P.  D.  Hanlf ng,  &  Pftwc,  a 
HuUmandell,  and  tX  Caihoiinin.  Id  IS 
Numbers,  price  Is.  each ;  or  in  boanli^ 
complete,  price  14is^ 

A  Portrait  of  his  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.  Fisinted  by  Sir  Tlm- 
roaa  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A.  Beautifully  ^i- 
graved  in  the  line  matiner,  by  George  I. 
Doo,  Engraver  to  hia  late  Royal  High- 
ness. Prints,  L.1,  Is.  Proofs,  L.  S;  2^ ; 
India  Proofs,  L.2,  12s.  6d. ;  Before  the 
letters,  L.3;  ds. 

A  Brint,  from  the  nrach-admiied  Pie^ 
ture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.RA. 
&C.&C  of  Master  Lambton.  Engraved 
on  Steel,  in  Mezsotinto,  by  Mr  &mael 
Cousms.  Plroofe,  L.2,  2s. ;  prints,  L.1, 
Is. 

Greenwich  PMsiooer.  Engraved  by 
F.  C  Lewi^  in  imttstion  of  the  origioal 
drawing  by  David  WUkic^  R.A.  Frinti^ 
10s.  6d. ;  proofs,  L.  1,  Is. ;  ooloared,  1  os; 
Scenery  of  the  River  I^  Devon ;  on 
Thirty  Plates.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by 
F.  e  Lewis.  In  large  4ko.  Brice  L.  ^ 
10s.  boards ;  and  proo6,  fuliot  on  India 
paper,  L.a 

The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Sing 
Charles  the  Second.  A  Series  of  For- 
traits  of  the  Beautiful  and  Celehnted 
Women  of  that  Gay  Period.  Ei^nveil 
in  the  finest  style  of  art,  after  origiaat 
pictures;  with  Memoirs,  critical  and 
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liMfTikpliieiL  By  D.  J3b  Murplqr^  Ei^ 
-—Part  I.  oontaint  Queen  CetheriAe» 
XAdy  CestltBiame»  the .  Coaiitett  de 
GiBinnoDt,  the  Ceunten  of  Oseory,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Memoirs.  Koyel  4to. 
Ij.2,  28.;    ImperiiU  4to.  India  paper, 

i«.s,d8.        • 

Batty*8  Manoyerian  and  Saxon  Scene- 
ry, Furt  III.  Imperial  8?o,  12i.  6d. ; 
royal  ito,  ISs. ;  royal  ito,  India  proofs, 
Ij»  ],  1  Is.  6d. ;  imperial  4co,  India  prooft, 
with  the  Etchings,  L..2,  28. 

Baphael  Fkinting  the  Portrait  of  La 
Bella  Fomarina.  Pkinted  by  W.  Brock- 
endon,  and  Engraved  by  C.  Turner. 
FHnts,  Italy  Is ;  proofisy  ll2;  28.  j  before 
the  letters,  L.3,S8.' 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Biographic 
etl.     By  Emma  Roberts,  in  2  vols.  8vo» . 
witli  a  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 
I*l»  6s.  boaids. 

£Uis*s  Historical  Letters,  Second  Se* 
ries^  was  pabliahed  April  1st,  with  Por- 
tiaits  and  Autogmpha^  in  4»  vols,  crown 
8vo. 

Vestigia  Anglicana ;  or  niustrations  of 
Che  more  Interesting  'and  Debatable 
Points  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Boglaod,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
aceession  of  the  Hoase  of  'I^ildor.  By 
Stephen  Reynolds  Clarke.  2  vols.  L.I, 
Ss. 

The  History  of  Rome ;  now  first  trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  G.  B.  Neibuhr. 
By  F.  A.  Walter,  Esq.  F.R.S,L.  With 
Maps.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    L.I,  45. 

LAW. 

A  Supplement  to  a  Digest  of  the  Pub- 
lic General  Statutes,  containing  the  Acts 
passed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
With  an  Analytical  Index,  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables  of  Statutes  repealed  in  the 
above  period.  By  Robert  Philip  Tyr- 
whitt,  Efq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister  at  Law,  and  Thomas  William  Tyn- 
dale,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

MEDICXKE  AND  SUROEKY. 

Mr  Curtisy  the  surgeon  to  ^the  Royal 
DiapeBsary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear»  has 
jviat  pabUibed  a  Clinieal  Report  of  the 
loatkittkm,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time,  with  a  table  of  the 
manber  of  patients  admitted,  cured,  and 
relieved,  showing  the  progressive  increase 
and  utility  of  the  charity. 

A  Grammatical  Introduction  to  the  Loq« 
don  Phannacopceia.  By  S.  >*.  Leach. 
ISmo.    Price  5s.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  as  the  proximate 
Cause,  or  characteristic  Condition  of  Indi« 
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gestioD,  Mervotts  Initahility^  Mental  De- 
spondency^ Hypochondriadsm^  and  many 
other  Ailxneots,  with  an  improved  Method 
of  Treatment,  Medicinal  and  Dietetic  To 
which  are  added,  Obtervations  on  the 
Diaeases  and  Regimen  of  lDvalids,&c  By 
James  Johnson,  M.D.  Physician  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  2d 
Edition,  enlarged,  price  6a.  boards. 

MIBCELLAKISS. 

The  First  Psrt  of  the  Steam-Engincr 
Theoretically  and  PracticaUy  displayed. 
By  Geo.  Birkbeck,M.D.F.G.S.M.A.S. 
&C. ;  and  Henry  and  James  Adcock,  Civil 
Engineers.  Elegantly  printed  in  4to,  with 
8  Engravings,  price  6s. 

The  Grand  Vixier  Unmasked ;  or.  Re. 
marks  on  Mr  Canning's  Claims  to  Public 
Confidence,  in  an  Appeal  to  the  British 
Parliament  and  People.  By  a  Protestant 
Tory. 

Academic  tTnity ;  being  the  Substance 
of  a  €^eral  Dissertation  contained  in  the 
Privileges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,r 
as  tran^ted  from  the  Original  Latin :  with 
various  Additions.  By  G.  Dyer,  A.B. 
Editor  of  the  "  Privil^es  of  the  Universi-^ 
ty  of  Cambridge.'*  78. 

Mornings  in  Spring;  or.  Retrospections, 
Bioffraphical,  Criticid,  and  Historical.  By 
Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Sketches  of  Hayti ;  from  the  Expulsion^ 
of  the  French  to  Uie  Death  of  Christopbe. 
By  W.  W.  Hanrey,  Esq.    1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  Question.    2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Collectmg^ 
the  best  Works  of  the  Ancient  Engravers 
of  the  Italian  School,  accompanied  by  a 
Critical  Catalogue,  widi  Interesting  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Engravers,  of  a  Chronological 
Series  ff  rare  and  vsluable  Prints,  from 
the  earliest  Practice  of  the  Art  in  Italy,  to 
the  year  1549,  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Royal  Academy,  in  London. 
By  George  Cumberland.    4to,  L.2,  28. 

Whittemore's  Historical  and  Topogra- 
phical Picture  of  Brighton  and  its  Environs, 
and  Visitor*s  Guide ;  embellished  with  18 
beautiful  engravings  on  steel  and  copper. 

38. 

Harry  and  Lucy*s  Trip  to  Brighton ;  a 
pleasing  description  of  the  Amusements 
and  Scenery  of  this  popularwatering.place, 
for  Children,  with  14  engravings.     Is.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the 
Thames  Quay ;  with  Hinto  for  some  fur- 
ther Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  Il- 
lustrated by  Sixteen  Explanatory  Plates. 
By  Colonel  Trench,  M.P.  4to,  L.2,  12s. 
Cd.    Roysl,  Ia4,  48. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of 
England,  relative  to  the  Catholic  Claims. 
By  Richard  Lloyd,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St 
Dunstan^s  in  the  West. 

An  enlarged  and  improved  Edition  of 
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PUIidfr  onClMii,  Willi  an  Intmlaotionl* 
tlM  G«roe  ibr  LeatiMfi.  Fildi  Edit.  Iti. 

Three  Moutha  in  Irdand.  By  an  £ng* 
lisk  pMtMtaau    Poet  Swo^ 

Journal  of  an  Oiicer  of  ^  King*s  Oer« 
man  Legion ;  eompriaing  his  Adventurei 
in  England,  Iidand,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
S|«in,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Italyi  1  vol. 
pott  8to»  lOt.  6d. 

Bichmond ;  ec.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a 
Bow-stsset  Officer.  Drawn  up  &om  Ikis 
Private  Memoranda,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  MemoriaL  By  Thomas  Maude, 
Eiq.  A.B.,  Oxoo.     Is.  6d. 

Moods  and  Tenses.  By  One  of  Us. 
7i.  6d. 

England,  Scotland,  and  IieUnd,  in  4 
vols,  price  328.  Containing  a  Descripticm 
of  the  Manners,  Castoms,  Character,  and 
Costumes  of  the  People,  accompanied  with 
83  coloured  Engravings. 

Essays  on  the  Perception  of  an  External 
Universe,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  Doctrine  of  Causation.  By  Lady 
Mary  Shepherd,  author  of  an  Essay  upon 
the  Relation  of  Cause  and  EfEect 

Account  of  some  ttcent  Discoveries  in 
Hieroglyphittl  Literature  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  indudins  the  Author*s  origi- 
nal Alphabet  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
F.ILS.   7s-  6d. 

An  Address  to  R.  W.  Horton,  Esq. 
M.P.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonial Department,  on  the  Bill  for  Aliena- 
ting the  Clergy  Lands  m  Upper  Canada. 

is.eM. 

An  Essay  on  the  Limits  of  Human 
ICnowledge,  designed,  from  a  Considen- 
tion  of  the  Powers  of  the  Understanding, 
to  promote  their  most  legitimate  and  ad- 
vantageous Ezerdse.  By  W.  U.  Bathurst, 
Af.A.    Is.  60. 

Outlme  of  a  New  System  of  Log>j,  with 
a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Whatdy's 
*«  ElemenU  of  Logic.**  By  George  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.    12s. 

Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Roy- 
al Society,  at  their  Anniversary  Meetings, 
on  the  Award  of  the  Royal  and  Copley 
Medals,  preceded  by  an  Address  to  the  So- 
dety,  delivered  in  1800,  on  the  Progress 
and  Proqnects  of  Science.  By  Sir  Hum- 
lAirv  Davy,  Bart.,  President  of  die  Royal 
Society.     4to.  L.1,  58. 

A  Treatise  on  English  Versification.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  Public  Orator  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Oold-Headed  Cane. 

Just  published,  in  1  voL  royal  4to,  with 
21  Plates,  price  L.2,  15s.  in  boards.  Illus- 
trations of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  contain- 
mg  a  General  View  of  the  Geological  Re- 
lations of  the  South- Eastern  Part  of  Eng- 
land,  with  Figures,  and  Descriptions  of 
Pouils  of  Tilgate  Forest.  By  Gideon  Man. 
teU,  F.R.S.  &c.  &C. 
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alphabetically  Hftagsd.     By   r. 
White,  Esq.  F.A.&    8va  14k 

An  fiaaay  on  tbs  Doctrine  of 
den,  andaa  coUaCcssl  and  mboidiiiaie  ta- 
mos, o£  Execatory  idmitntioiia.  ByWfl- 
iiiun  Floyer  Conush,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Bairister  at  Law,  price  9b,  bds. 

Fonxuilariesv  or  the  Magiatrafee*8  AsssU 
ant{  bdng  a  Collection  of  Preoedcntt, 
which  occur  in  the  practice  and  duties  ef 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  out  of  Seasioni,  in- 
tended as  an  Appendix  to  the  AIagistiaie*i 
PockeUBook.  By  William  Roh&uon, 
Eso.  LL.D.    VoL  I.  price  18s.  bds. 

Remarks  on  (he  Expediency  of  framing 
a  New  Code  of  Laws  for  R^  Pnpeny. 
By  a  Bairister  of  the  IJmer  Temple.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

The  Every  Night  Book,  or,  life  after 
Dark.  By  the  Andiorof  the  G%ar.  12qhl 
5s. 

Whims  and  Odditiss,  in  Pvose  aid 
Verse, with 40 Original  Designs.  BvTha. 
nas  fiiood,  one  of  the  AnthoB  of  Odss  snd 
Addmses  to  (heas  Paople,  aad  the  Bs- 
signer  of  the  Progress  of  Cant.  Seosid 
edition.    8vow    Pnce  10s.  6d.  boards. 

NOTKLa  AXn  TAI.K8. 

The  Busy^Bodiess  a  NoveL  By  tbe 
Authors  of  tht  Odd  Volume.  3  vols  Uh 
4s. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Anastaarns;  or. 
Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek.  5  vols.  a. 
8vo.  L.1,  ll8.6d. 

Historiettes;  or.  Tales  of  CaBtxneali] 
Life.  By  the  Author  of  '*  The  English 
in  Italy.**    L.1,  lis.  6d. 

De  Vere;  oc,  The  Man  of  Independence. 
By  the  Author  of  ^^  Tremaine.**  4  v«k. 
L.2,  2s. 

ThePrsxrfe;aTale.  BytheAudMrof 
«  The  Spy,**  **  The  Pioneers,"  **  The  Pi- 
lot,"&c. 

A  Third  Scries  of  Highways  and  By- 
wmys,  or  Take  of  the  Bond  Side;  MdA 
up  on  the  Frcach  Pionnoes.  By  a  walk- 
log  Gesftknian.    3  vols.  L.1,  lOa  61 

Hie  Zoiana ;  or,  A  Nawaz's  Lrinn 
Hoars.  Talei  Uhistrativ^  of  Oottital  Life. 
By  the  Anchor  of  *>*•  Pandttnaig  H«i ;  ov 
Memoirs  of  a  Hmdoow"    »T«is.  Ul,4s. 

Rosaline  Woodbiidge.   3  sola.  L.1,  fe- 

Falkland.     1  voL  post  8vo,  10s.  Sd. 

TheGk^ndola;  a  Series  of  Taha  idiMd 
atSea.    PostSvo.    Price 8s.  6d.  bosidb 

POETRT. 

Servian  Popular  Postry.  Tssmlated  hj 
John  Bowring,  Esq.     8a. 

Evenings  m  Greece.  The  Poetry  bj 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq-,  the  Music  by  Hen- 
ry R.  Bishop  snd  Mi  Moore.  Fust  Even* 
ing,  price  Ids, 

l^cockfotd  House.  A  Rhapaody.  Wltlv 
A  Rhymer  in  Rome.     18ML     9k 
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JubaL    A  Dnmatic  Poem. 

"  5aUn  hlxnsaif  it  tnnsfonned  into  an  aagtl  of 

light* 

By  R.  H.  Beveriey,  Eiq.    8i. 

Tbe  Marriage  of  Pelena  and  Thetis ;  a 
Poem.  Translsted  from  the  Lfaiin  of  Ga* 
tullui,  with  some  Notes,  and  the  Original 
aimczed.  By  the  Rev.  George  Franda 
Ottey,  A.M.    2s.  8d.         T^vu^^i^v 

Poems.^  By  Two  Broth^.    6sf 

Poeras.  "^  Thomas  Kede,  Esq.  9d 
Edition,  with  Additions,  and  containing  a 
finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
uid  other  Plates.  2  vols.  128. 
■  Pompeii,  a  Poem,  to  whieh  are  added  a 
few  Poetical  Trifles.  12tao.  Price  6s.  bds. 

Poetie  Fugitives.  By  a  Young  Lady. 
12mo.    Priee  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Excnitions  of  a  Village  Curate,  or,  the 
Fruits  and  Oleaninos  of  a  Month's  Bian- 
ble  in  quest  of  Health.  Crown  8vo.  Pries 
0i.  Od.  hoards. 

THVOLOOT. 

AnEssay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidenee 
of  Cfartstiaoity;  or.  The  CredibiUty  ob- 
tahied  to  a  Seriptnral  Revdation  from  its 
eoinsidenoe  with  die  Facts  of  Nature.  By 
the  Rev.  Renn  D.  Hampden,  M.A* 

The  Genuineness  of  tne  Book  of  Enoch 
Investigated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Butt, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  East  Oaiston.  3s. 
*  The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and 
Majesty.  By  Juan  Josafat  Bcn-Ezra. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  with  a  Pre- 
liminary-IMscourse.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M.    2  vols.  L.  1,  Is. 

Directions  fin  the  Study  of  Theology, 
.fli «  Serieti  of  Letters  ftom  a  Bishop  to  his 
Son,  on  his  admission  into  Holy  Orders. 
By  the  R%ht  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LUD., 
Ac  &C.    8to,  10s.  6d. 

Davidica  ;  Twelve  Practical  Sermons, 
on  the  life  and  Cliaracter  of  David,  King 
of  Israel.    By  Henry  Thompson,  M.A. 

l<>s.6d. 

Sermons,  partly  Illustrative  of  the  De* 
Totional  Services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Iwid.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A. 
10s.  Gd. 

Twelve  Sermons  preached  to  a  Country 
Congregation.     12mo,  3s.  bound. 

Systematic  Morality ;  or,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Human  Duty, 
■on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Religion.  By 
W.  JevDns,  Jun.    1  vol.  L.I,  Is. 

Pieus  Private,  or  Book  of  Private  De- 
ivoHon ;  a  series  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  and  Mediutions  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  on  various  occasions ;  with 
introductory  Remarks  on  Prayer,  by  Mrs 
Hannah  More.  Elegantly  printed  in  a  poc- 
ket size,  and  neatly  bound  in  black,  with 
gilt  edges.    2s. 

The  Annals  of  St  PauL    By  John 


Pearson,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter. Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  il- 
lustrated with  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  taken  ftom  the  most  approved  An- 
notations. By  Jackson  MispraUWilliami. 
4s.  6d. 

Archbishop  Seeker's  Lectures  on  the 
Churdi  Catechism,  arranged  in  Questions 
and  Answers,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Families.    5s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of 
tlie  Christian  Church ;  to  wbidi  arfe  added^ 
Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  M.A.     lOs.  Gd. 

A  Survey  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  rela- 
ting to  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Turk- 
ish Empire ;  exemplified  by  Ancient  and 
Modem  History.  .  jBy  a  Layman. 

The  Evidence  of  Christianity,  derived 
from  its  Nature  and  Reception.  2d  Edi- 
tion, 8vo,  lOs.  6d»  boatds;  or  12mo,  6s. 
boards. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St  John ;  or  a  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Rise,  Ptomu,  wd  Fall  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  The  French  Re- 
volution; The  Universal  War;  and  the 
final  Triumph  of  Christianity.  Being  a 
New  Interpntation.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  M.A.H.R.S.L.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Statements  con- 
tained in  ^*  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  on 
the  peculiar  Tenets  of  the  Present  Day.** 
By  R.  Brausby  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

VOTAOEff  AKD  TBAVELS. 

Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia; 
including  a  Journey  to  the  Ur  of  me  ChaU 
dees,  and  the  Riiins  of  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon. Second  Edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
with  thirty  Engravings.  L.1,  lis.  8d. 
.  Travels  from  India  to  England ;  com- 
prehending a  Visit  to  the  Burman  Empire, 
and  a  Journey  through  Persia,  Asia  Mi* 
nor,  European  Turkey,  &c. ;  in  the  Yean 
1826-26.  By  James  Edwaard  Alexander, 
Lieut.     1  voL  4to. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  also  on  the  Coasts  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
By  George  Matthew  Jones,  Capt.  R.N.  2 
vols.  8vo,  L.1,  lOs.  Gd. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
Peninsula,  during  the  War  in  1812-13. 
By  an  Officer,  Late  in  the  Staff  Corps  Re- 
giment of  Cavalry.    9s.  6d.    . 

Sketches  in  Irdand,  descriptive  of  Ifite- 
xesting  and  hitherto  unnoticed  Districts,  in 
the  North  and  South.     10s.  6d. 

Five  Years'  Rendence  in  Buenos  Ayret, 
durinff  the  years  1820  to  1825,  containing 
remarks  on  the  country  and  Ita  inhabitants, 
and  a  visit  to  Colonia  del  Sacrementa  By 
an  Englishman.    Price  6s.  boards,  8vo. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Tb«  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Thornton.  In  three  role,  post  8vo, 
L.1,  lis.  6d. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion of  Che  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the 
Sixteentli  Century,  including  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Orisons.  By  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.D.  I 
vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d« 

An  Essay  on  the  Extent  of  Human 
and  Divine  Agency  in  the  production  of 
Saving  Faith.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
Vol.  V.  Fart  III.  and  IV.  from  Feb.  ^i 
to  March  10,  1827;  and  in  the  Court  of 
Teinds,  from  Dec.  7,  1825,  to  March  9^ 
1827.  Also,  in  the  Conrt  of  Justiciary, 
from  Dec.  19,  1825,  to  November  20, 
1826.  RepcNTted  by  Patrick  Shaw  and 
Alex.  Dunlop,  juiu  Esqrs.  Advocates. 
15s. 

Illustrations  of  Zoology,  being  repre- 
sentations of  new,  rare,  or  otherwise  re- 
markable subjects  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, drawn  and  coloured  after  nature, 
with  descriptive  letter  press.  By  James 
Wilson,  F.R.&E.,  Member  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Natural  History  Society.  No.  I. 
In  royal  4to,  16s. 

The  Edinbuiigh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.    No.  VJ.  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.     No.  XCI,  for  April  1827.   6s. 

Greek  Extracts^  arranged  under  the 
different  dialects,  with  a  copious  English 
Lexicon,  and  an  index  of  proper  names. 
By  William  Steele,  A.M.  one  of  the  Mas- 
ters  of  the  High  School,  Leith.  3s.  6d. 
bound* 

Forms  of  Proeednre  in  the  Bill  Cham- 
ber,, with  a  copious  Appendix;  contain- 
ing Acts  of  Sederunt,  TiU>les  of  Pees,  and 
▼arious  Forms  of  Style.    5s. 

The  History  of  Leith,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  present  period ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town. 
By  Alex.  Campbell    post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornitliology. 
Part  IL  By  J.  P.  Selby,  Esq.  F.R.S.E., 
&c«  &a  L.5, 5s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  XC.  68. 

Constable's  Miscellany.  Vols.  V.  VI. 
and  Vn.  lOs.  6d. 

Review  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Pye  Smith's 
Defence  of  Dr  Hoffner's  Preface  to  the 


Bible,  and  of  his  denial  of  the  Divine  Aa- 
thority  of  pert  of  the  Canon,  and  of  the 
full  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Alexander  Carson,  A.M.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Ireland.   Is.  6d. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  George  W. 
Gillespie.  I2mo,  5s. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  Hi^ 
torical  Atlas.     No.  XIX-   2s.  6d. 

A  Popular  and  Professional  Ahri«ige, 
ment  of  the  Public  General  Statute^  ia 
force  and  use  relative  to  Scotland ;  eoau 
prending  those  acts  which  are  applicable 
also  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Un^ed 
Kingdom.  From  1789  till  tlie  diasolBtion 
of  Parliament,  1826k  By  WUiiam  Au>. 
■yth.  10a. 

The  Apiarian's  Manual ;  cOBtaiDing  aD 
that  is  important  in  the  Natural  Histoiy 
of  Bees,  or  useful  in  their  practical  ma- 
nagement. By  T.  M.  Hewetson.  Igaoi 
28.  6d. 

Reports  of  Plroceedtngs  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary.  By  David  Syme, 
Esq.  Advocate.  Vol.  I.  Plart  L  Royal 
8vo,  8s. 

Make  Brun's  System  of  Geography. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  containing  the  Descrm. 
tion  of  Eastern  Europe.    7a.  6dy 

Select  Views  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
Williams,  Esq.  No.  VIII.  Imperal  Svn^ 
12s.  Proofs^  royal  4to,  21a 

A  Fourth  Letter  to  R.  W.  Hay,  £a^ 
&C.  &c  Subjeet-^Sierra  Leone  and  Af- 
rica.^n  reply  to  Mr  Kenneth  Maeaaky'a 
**  Sierra  Leone  Vindicated."  Bj  Jainca 
McQueen.    Is. 

Four  Sermons ;  two  on  «  Blan's  Ac 
eountableness  for  his  Belief;"  and  two  on 
**  The  Responsibility  of  the  Heathen." 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Strictures 
on  an  Article  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
Tiew.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  38.  6d. 

Tales  and  Romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  conUining  «•  StRonan's  Well," 
"  Redgauntlet,"  "Tales  of  the  Crosa- 
ders,"  and  "Woodstock,"  printed nm. 
formjy  with,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
Novels,  Tales,  &c  7  vols.  8vo,  L.\  4i. 
.  The  Farmer's  Register  and  MooUiIy 
Magazuie  of  News.  No.  IV.  for  AariL 
1827.  Is.  '^ 

Chalmers'  Journal  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.   Noa.  II.  HI.  IV.   U 


MONTHLY  BEGISTER. 

EDINBOROH —  Ma-j  1& 
WtoM.        I         Bwley.         I  0»».         I    PnwftBcuii. 

I>t,..61i.  Od.  I   lst,...46a.  6di    |    Ist, 4ts.  6d. )     ls^ SSi.  8d, 

«d,..82s.0d.      8d.  ...4li.  6d.        2d, 37)- M.      Ed, S4i.  Od. 

3d,...  58b.  Od.  I   3d,  ...3a>.  Od.    |   3d 33i.  Od.  |    3d 49i.  Od. 

ABeragt  of  Whtal  per  imperial  guartct,  £i,  3i.  2d. 

Tuttiey,  May  IS. 

Beef  (10  en.  pa  lb.)  Oi.  Gd.  to   0».    Bd.      Qiuiten  Loaf   .    ■    Oi.     8d.  to    Ih.  M. 

MottoD    .    .    ■    .  0*.  Sd-U   Oi.    9d.      New  Fotaloci  (U  lb.)  Ol    8d.  to    U*.  Od. 

Vwl Oik  6d.  IS  Oi.    Od.      Frah  Buoa.  pa  lb.  !■.    2d.  to    Oi.  Od. 

Fork Ob.  4d.  to    Otb     6d.       Salt  ditto,  par  cirt  .   DOi.    Od.  to      (h.  Od. 

L«nb,  per  qntilcr    4>.  Gd.  to   6>.    Od.       Ditto,  pet  lb.      .     .    Oi.  lOd.  to     \u  Od. 
Talkw,  per  It.     .  Sdt.  Od.  to  S6i.    8d.       Eggs,  per  dozen      .    Oi.    7d.  to    0^  Od. 
HADDINGTON.— JIfoj/  11. 
Wheat         I        Buley.         I  ObIi.  j         Foue.         |         Beans, 

lit,  ...63s.  Od.      1st,  ...44«.  Od.      1st,  ...SBs.  Od.  ]   IsC,  ...fils.  Od.  |   lat,  ...62s.  Gd. 
Sd,  ...68s.  Od.      2d,  ..M*.  Od.      3d,  ...9(is.  «d.  I   2d,  ...Gls.  Od.      2d,  ...Sli.  Od. 

3d,  ...Ms.  Od.     3d,  .,.36s.  Od.  I   3d,  ...33i.  Od.  1   Sd, b  Od.      3d,  ...ao».  Od. 

f       Average  of  Wuat  £2,  \6t.  ^d.  l-lJih^ 
Aoerage  Pricet  of  Cora  in  England  and  Walei,  from  the  Rttutnt  rtctlvtUn  the  IVttk 


ended  May  4. 

W^^  Slu  lOd fiKtar,  40i.  lOd.— Oil^  3».  M.— Rya,  ith  Sd^^ani, ' 

London,  Com  Exchange,  May.  ?■  Liverpool,  Mayi. 
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run^ih  l]ili.    —  to  —  D|—  While  . .  .  60  to  ttS  Oijlriih   .  .  _  i 
— Hid  AncoD  —  to— O.Fonln  nd      < 
-WhlU,         36to«  0| WhlnS 


"'l^l3'' 


•J,  per  Ull,  £M,  lo  ds.  |lVri»h,  Wl    M   0  to  16 

Weekly  Price  of  Stockt,ftom  2d  to  24lh  April,  1 827. 
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7i4«  Mwuk^  M^itUf.  C^oa^ 

Couru  of  Exchange.  May  IIM— Arorterdam,  12 1  4,  Ditto,  «t«ght,  12';  1.  Rot- 
terdaim  12:5.  Antwerp,  12s 4.  Hamburgh,  37  <  &  Allo&a,S7:<>  Pari*  3  daw 
iiiiht«  26:55.  Diito,25:80.  Bourdcjaux,  25  :  80.  Frankfort  cm  the  Maine,  lSr« :  0. 
Ktttfburrfi, per rble.  9*  :S.  Berlin,  0:0.  Vienna,  10: 12.  Trieate,  10:  IS.  Uadrid, 
331.  Cadil  389.  BUboa,  34.  Baicelona,  33^.  Seville,  33^.  Gibraltar,  45.  Lc|^om, 
47I.  GaMa,26.  Venice,  46.  Malta,  0.  Naiilea,37l.  Paknoa,  p^os.  114.  Ua- 
bon,49j.    Qporto,404.    Kio  Janeiro, 37-    Bahia,42.    Baenot Ayiea,  0.  JMOm^^, 

Prices  qf  Gold  and  SUver,  per  ox^Fordgn  gold,  in  bars,  JC3  :  17  s  Od.  per  «. 
New  Doubloons,  £0:0:0.  New  Dollaxa,  4s.  0|d.    Silver  in  bars,  stand*  Ob.  Od. 


PRICES  CUBREKT,  Jfay  14. 


8UOAR,Miue. 

B.  P.  Dry  Biowa, .  ewt. 

If  id.  good,  and  ins  mMU 

Floe  and  very  fiiMf    •    • 
Bcflned  Doub.  Loavfli^    . 

Powds  dtttoy     •     • 

Single  ditto,       . 

Small  LumiMf  *  .  •    • 

liuge  ditto,  .   • '  • 

Crushed  Lump*   •    * 
MOLASSES,  Biltiih,  cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica, .  cwU 

Old.  sood»  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  mod,  and  fine  mid. 
Dntdi,  Triage  and  very  orjL 

Old.  food»  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  ffOod,  and  fine  mid. 

StDoounAO, 

Pimento  (m  Bond,)  .    .    . 
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10  0 
14a  0 
1  11 
3  0 
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1  10 
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SPIRITS,  Rum  ,Jam.ieO.P    &  6d    Sa  W 
Brandy,       .       .      •    •       «    »       *    ^ 

Oln 

Whisky,  Grain,    •    >    * 

WINES,  Claret,  p.  138  gal. 

Portugal  1st  Orowus,  hnd 

Spanish,  White,        pip«» 

TSeriflte,  butt. 

Madeira,  P*P®« 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras 

Carapeaeby,    .    • 
FUSTIC,  Jamaiea     « 

Cuba,   •    •    •    •    •    '.u 
INDIGO,  Caraeoas  fine,  lb. 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Pfami  toot 

Ditto  Oak,    .    .    .    .^. 

CbrisUaniand  (duLpai^i) 

Honduras  Mahogany,    . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,    •    . 
TAR,  American,  brU 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  FotelgD,        cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Y«L  Cand. 

Home  melted,  .... 
HEMP,  Polisb  RhbMb  too, 

Petenburgh,  Clean,  .    • 
FLAX, 

RigaThica.ADn4.Ilak.     43 

Dutdi,     ...        .    .     "^ 

Irioh,       .  — 

MATS,  Archangel,      •     .     — 
BRISTLES. 

Potersburgh  FixiU,   ewt.     — 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    .      S6 

Montreal,  dittos    .  S9 

Pot,       .       .       »5 

OIL,  Whale,       .       tun,    L.25 

Cod,  .         .  .      -- 

TOBACCO,  Virgin.  flne,Ib.       8d 

Middling,  .  .         5i 

InftTior,       .        .         .         i 
COTTOJy^S,  Bowed  Geoig.       — 

Sea  islrnd,       .      .  — 

Stained,        .        .        — 
Middling,      •      .        — 
Deraerara  and  BezUce  — 

West  India,'      .       ,       ,        ^ 
Pemamlmco,        *  "^ 

Maranham,    ...  — 
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AfpoinimeHis,  Promeiicku,  ^c. 


Vmtb, 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

February. 


9  UfcOdf.  Cor.  and  Snb-Lt.  Trotter,  Lt  by  pureh. 

▼ice  Sir  W.  Soott,  prom.  27  OcC  1826 
J.  Roche,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 

2  Dr.  Gdc  U<mp.  Am.  Honw,  Jkf  .D.  AM.^arg.  vice 

Bell,  25  F.  18  Jan.  1827 

3  Cor.  and  Rid.-Maat.  BouA«,  to  hare 

raok  of  Lt.  dOb 

7  C*F^  Chalmer,  Mai.  by  purdi.  vice 

Daly,  prom.  50  Dec  182S 

Lt.  Dunne,  Capt.by  pardi.  do. 

Cor.  Atkinaon,  Lt.  do. 

3  Dr.        Aas.  Surg.  Croas,  from  66  F.  Aai.  Surg. 

▼lee  Dawn,  prom.  18  Jan.  1827 

1  F.  Lt  CaznpbeUt  from  h.  p.  ((wy.  difll  to 

h.  p.  Fund,)  vice  Cartan,  prom. 

13  Feb. 

5  ^P^  Brovne,  flrom  h.  p.  Capt.  pay. 

(fifl:  Wee  Gatbraith,  27  F.        18  Jan. 

10  An.  Snrg.  M'Munn,  firom  h.  pw  94  F. 

Am.  Surf.  do. 

IS  ■  Bain,  M.D,  from  9  F.  Am. 

Suiy.  Tioe  Knott,  6  Dr.  do. 

U>  Lt  Jackflon,  from  h.  p.  94  F.  Lt  ▼ice 

Dumlbrd,  prom.  13  Feb. 

27  Capt.  Galbnith,  ttatn  ^^  F.  Ci»t  vioe 

Talbot,  ret  b.  p.  ree.  dilT.  18  Jan. 
91  Am.  Surg.  Ayre,  Mm  83  F.  Am.  Surg. 

▼iee  Sheppard.  dead  do. 

8S  Hoip.  Ats.  Humfkey,  Am.  Soxi^  vice 

Cnditon,  dead  dok 

S9  Cot.  Dumfbrd,  fltom  b.  p.  Paym.  vice 

Bum*  ret  h.  p.  is  Feb. 

iQ  .—  Elliott,  Arom  h.  p.  Ckpt  Tiee  Ryan» 

prom.  18  Jan. 

4S  Aab  Sttig.  Brown.  Jir.DL  tmax  67  F. 

Surg,  vice  Smyth,  b.  p.  do. 

51  Hoipb  Aai.  MoIyneuXf  Ass.  Suif,  vice 

Clark«,  prom.  do. 

62  TuthiU,  Af .D.  Am.  Suig.vkie 

Pafeerson,  3  F.  do. 

59  —  FioM,  Aai.  Suig.  vloe  Sivo- 

Wright,  11  Dr.  do. 

60  Capt  Hon.  O.  Upton,  fWim  h.  p.  Capt 

(pay.  dilC  to  b.  p.  Fund,)  viee  Mac- 

kensie,  prom.  ig  Feb. 

66  Heap.  Am.  Linton,   Am.  Surg,  ▼ice 

CroM,  8  Dr.  18  Jan. 

7*  _— —  Stratford,  Am.  Suig.  ▼ice 

Bumll,  Staff  do. 

79  Am.  Suig.  BailUe,  JIf.D.  ftom  92  F. 

Asa.  Surg,  vtee  Grant,  10  F.  da 
83  Hoap.  Ass.  Walsoo,  Ass.  Surg,  ▼iaa 

Ayre^  31  F.  do. 

Ordnance  Department. 

R.  Art      2  Capt  Jackson,  AAj.  tioe  Grantham, 

res.  Aiy.  onlv  i  June  1826 

2d  Lt  Poole,  1st  Lt  vioe  Johnson,  ret 

«*^  »^      ,rP*    «  lFebul827 

Med,  Dep.  1st  Ass.  Surg.  Stewart,  Surg,  by  aug. 

menution  27Jan. 

2d  Am.  Surg.  Nelson,  Aas.  Suis.      do. 

T.  Colchester,  2d  Aas.  Surg.  do. 

Stag". 

Capt  Worsley,  trom  h.  p.  Sub^lnsp.  of 

Mil.  in  Ionian  Isles,  tiee  Temple, 

prom.  13  Feb.  18*7 

R6T.  H.  Parker,  from  K  p.  rhapLJti  to 

the  Forces,  23  Jan. 

— —  N.  R.  Dennis,  fhna  h.  p.  Chaplain 

'fcotbeForcea  do. 

Unattached. 

MaJ.  Daly,  Ihun  7  Dr.  Gds.  30  Dec  1826 

The  undtr-meniUmtd  (Mlicers,  hauingBrevet  rank 
superior  fo  their  Re/fimental  Commissions,  have 
0cee^ed  Promotion  upon  haif-pay,  according  to 


13Feb.l»7 
da 

dflk 
do. 
daw 


Brevet  Maj.  Temple,  &am  Sub-lnap.  of  MA  Is 
Ionian  Isles  13  Fdk  1857 

Longdcn,  from  33  F.  dn. 

Bretet  Lt-CoL  Mackenxie^  ikom  60  F.  da 

The  wtdermtniioned  Uetttenanie,  octaoOy  JKrvfar 
won  Fua-Pap  In  Regrbnents  of  the  time,  wSr 
CommistionM  are  doted  in  or  prrtfiam  to  tkemmr 
1811,  ha»e  accepted  Pramotbm  mpon  WmU^Pn, 

according  to  the  Qenetal  Order  of  the  rUh  Dm, 

1826.  ^ 

To  be  Captahu  qflidkmirg 
Lieut  Stewart,  from  26  F. 

Cochrane,  from  €5  F. 

Morrison,  fhrai  46  P. 

Edmonds*  ftom  66  F. 

Gould,  from  76  F. 

Armstrong,  finom  61  F. 

Emerson,  from  35  F.  doL 

Dutnford,  Ihxn  1 9  F.  dew 

Carun,  trcm  4  F.  da 

Wilson,  from  10  F.  dou 

Fittf  erald,  from  5  F.  ^ 

De  Lacy,  ftom  61  F.  da 

Pilklngton,  flrom  61  F.  ^ 

Stewart,  from  42  F.  da 

Robertson,  flrom  42  F.  da 

^—  Hughes,  fram  48  F«  da 

Sxchangti. 

M^for  Maclean,  63  F.  readO:  with  liaiorTliMV- 
son,  h.  p.  — -*—  r- 

Ucut  Fraser,  58  F.  rec.  difr.  with  Lieut.  FkldKi, 
b.  p« 

Retirement.^ 
Lt.CoL-Gomm.  Bayly,  h.  p.  2  Pi«yr.  Bb.  of  MiBt 

*      Deaths. 

Gteneral. 
Cartwrjght,  CaL  of  1  Dr.  Gda.  Lopdoa 

9Fcbw]SS7 
Lieui.  Generalg, 
H«ins«r,R.  Art  Shopterls Hill  9Febwl827 

A.  C.  Jackson,  late  of  66  F. 
B  J  ,_jm.         I^efiimant  CokmeiM. 
KMcIyflfe,  h.  p.  Migor  of  Bri^  to  Cl^CaT. 
don  «| 

Forreat,  h.  p.  Unatt  Chatham.  96  Jaa.  IM7 

Captaime. 
Ramsay,  6  Dr. 

Hon,  G.  Stiangways,  7  Dr. 

Evanaon.  54  K  17  Dea  Ig!6 

J.  D.  Hicks,  h.  p.  85  F.  France  fi  JmL 

Farmer,  h.  p.  7  Or.  Gds.  Fort  Cbacnoe      3D  do. 
Cook.  Ute  of  94  F.  si  Ai».  l^ 

J.  Mackay,h.p  27 F.  Nova  Scotia  3nov. 

Macrae;,  h.  p.  York  R.  Vount  Maxit^  fidinbu^h 

Lieutenanit* 

Hutchlns,  R.  Art  Woolwich  1 F^  igw 

MaMing.  h.  p.  21  Dr.  «  Nov.  1826 

L«wls,£.p.83F.  Cork  uSa 

Comets. 

Joyce,  b.  p.  5  Dr.  G.  26  Jaib  1827 
VoM,  h.  fw  2  Dr.  German  Legion*  Hanover 

290otl826 
Ensigns. 
Flattery,  h.  p.  iff  F.  Banagher,  Kii^  Cow 

Bee.  1826 
ys^^  ^^  ^    ^^rter-MasterM, 
Dodd,  20  F.  Poonah,  East  Ind. 
Eves,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 


Trigge,  6  F.  Calabah,  JSSutd. 


S3  Sept  1826 
HJaa.U27 


accepted  Fromotton  upon  haif-pav 
thfi  Qenerai  Order  ofMih  ApriCi 


Dunn,  h.  p.  67  F.  De^onport 
Linn,  h.  p.  62  F.  Lame,  irciland 

Pate,  Lisbon  8  Ja^  1827 


4  Aiw.  18i6 

5  Feb.  1827 
15  Jaa.  1827 


1«M,3 


M^V^^VffWv^H^WBpv^  A  7  l^^WM^^Vv  y  ^VVi 


•^♦7 


Vill.  K«l]y,  lup.  fS  Dr.  Dtp.  Adj.  Oen.      1  P. 

to  Potoei  MrViiw  in  Ava,  Lt.-CoL  in 

the  Army  90  May  18S6 

X  Okc,  late  Mi^.  h.  p.  61  P.  and  Lt- 

Col.  to  have  the  local  rank  of  LL-Col. 

■  OD  die  Continent  of  Europe  only 

JO  Dec 
Life  Odf.  Cor.  and  Sub.«Lt.  Hon.  C.  F.  Berkeley, 
Lt  bypureh.  vice  Lyon,  prom. 

SdJan. 

8lr  H.  Webb,  fi^.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lient 

by  purcb.  do. 

1  Dr.  Oda.  LieuU-Gen.  Sir  H.  Fane,  0*CB.  ttokk 

4  Dr.  Gds.  CoL  viee  Gen.  Cartwright, 
dead  St  Feb. 

9  ^P^  Kearney,  M^.  by  purch.  vice 

€bamberiam»  prom.  SO  Dec 

— —  Boyd,  fh>m  4  Dr.  Gds.  MiJ.  vioe 

Soolaby,  dead  I  Feb.  1827 

Lieut  Daviei,  Capt.  vioe  Kearney  ' 

86  Dec.  18S6       4 
Cor.  Charlton.  Lieut,  bypureh.       do. 
Ens.  Hiekjsan,  ftom  »  P.  Cor.  by 
purch.  do. 

4  LieutfGen.  Mr G.  Aneon,  K.C.&  Col. 

vioe  air  H.  Fane^  1  Dr.  Gdi. 

51  Feb.  1827 
UeuC  Shaw,  Capt  vice  Boyd,  2  Dr. 

Gds.  1  do. 

Cor.  and  Riding-Master  Lk>yd,  Cor.  ret      i 

his  Original  8itttatlon  in  RegL      do. 
Hon,  H.  ritxroy.  Cor.  by  purch.  viee 

CoUingwood,  prom.  22  do. 

5  RflKt  Soj.  MiO>  O'Brien,  Qua.  Mast      6 

vice  Atkinson,  dead  1  do. 

Coiv  Henley,  fknm  4  Dr.  Cor.  vice  Good. 

lake,  ret  15  Mar. 

7  Gent  Cadet  Craven,  fhrni  R.  MIL  ColL 

Cor.  by  pureh.  vice  Atkinson,  prom. 

22  Feb. 

I  Dr.        Cor.  Yates,  Lient,  by  purch.  vice  Webb, 

pram.  1  doL 

Hon.  W.  Rollo,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Yates,  pram.  15  do. 

Seii.  M^.  Kelly,  Qua.  Mast  vice  Wad-      11 

(Ml.  ret  fun  pav  1  Mar.      19 

4  Rr  Fawkes,  Cor.  by  purdu  vice  Gum- 

blelon,  pronu  do.      18 

D.  Gordon,  Cor.  by  pureh.  vioe  Elton, 
prom.  8  do. 

T.  Uoyd,  Cor.  by  pnich.  vice  Henry, 

5  Dr.  Gds.  15  da      13  F. 
B               Lieut  Ratcliflb,  finm  3  Dr.  Capt  vice 

Ramsay,  dead  22  Feb. 

R.  D.  Barbor,  Cor.  by  porcta.  vice  Hoop- 
er, ret  15  Mar. 
7                Capt  Dundas,  fk-om  h.  p.  Capt  (pay 

aitr.  to  li.  p.  Fund)  vice  Strangways,       14 
.dead  Feb. 

IS  M.  Jones,  Cor.  by  puzdu  vice  Mahon,      16 

prom.  1  Mar. 

IS  Assist  Surg.  Dealey,  tnm  12  F.  Anist 

Sttrgi  vioe  Qninoey,  prom.      15  Febw 

IB  Hosp.  Asstot  Rmb,  Assist  Surg,  vice      19 

Mount  14  F.  da 

V.  B.  Simpson,  Cor.  by  pureh.  vioe  Bere,      90 

prom*  1  Mar. 

17  Cor.  Shawe,  Lieut  by  porch*  vice  Gre- 

viI]e,piDm.  1  Feb.      14 

R.Wag.Tr.Lieut  Bakloek,  flrom  h.  p.  of       Reg. 

Lieut  15  Mar.      95 

a  P.  Gds.  E.  W.  Walker,  Ens.  and  Ueut  by  purch. 
viee  Pamell,  ret  da 

1  F.  Capt  WetheraU,  M^.  by  purch.  vice 

Hopkins,  cane  Id  June  1826      60  . 

Lieut  Bland,  Capt  vice  Harvey,  dead 

12  Feb. 

Holebrooke,  Capt  2  Mar.      61 

Ens.  Hoskins,   Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Sutler,  prom.  1  Feb.  1827     S2 

G<ring,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  M*Plicr. 

son,  prom.  2  do. 

Montgomery,  Lieut,  vice  Carter,      .^' 

dead  18  da 

CurtiSr  Lieut  vice  John  M'Gregor 

(2),d«ul  19  do. 

Hill»  Lieut  vice  Dugald  Campbell,      54 

UeaU  L'O  du. 


RSIeUe^  Lient  vice  Gray,  dead 

^  21  March 

—  Ilonisby,  ftom  68  P.  Ueut  82  da 

VoL    Ross,    Ens.    vice  Montgomery, 

prom,  29Jan.lR96 

Brown,  Ens.  vice  Church,  dead 

H.  M.  Dalrymple,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Hoskins  1  Feb.  1897 

Gent  Cadet  Vallance,  fttnn  R.  MU.  ColL 

Ens.  vioe  Curtis  19  da 

W.  Webster,  Ens.  vice  Hill  20  da 

T.  J.  Fumell,  Ens.  vice  Ritchie  21  da 
Ens.  Bedford,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Macpheraon,  prom.  61  Jan* 

H.  A.  Dallon,  Ens.   by  pureh.  vice 

Younff.  prom.  1  Mar. 

O.  R.  Gatnrov,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Bedford  8  da 

Hosp.  Assist  Overton,  Aselat  Surg,  da 
Capt  Dutton,  Maj,  by  purch.  vioe  An- 

wyll,  proin.  9i)  da 

Lieut  Chetwode,  Ckpt  by  pureh.  do. 
Ens.  Alloway,  Lieut  by  purdi.  da 
Lieut  Kiraopp,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art  Driv. 

Paym.  vice  Anderson,  (ret  to  his 

h.  p.  ss  Lieut.)  1  da 

A.  Q.  G.  Craufurd,  Ens.  bypureh.  vice 
Alloway,  prom.  15  do. 

lient  Yea,  ftom  h.  p.  vioe  Fituoald, 

prom.  16  Mar. 

Eos.  Shaw,  from  6  F.  Ens.  vice  Collins, 

ret  h.  p.  21  do 

Acting  Qua.  Mast  SerJ.  Hornby,  Qua. 

Mast  Smart,  ret  1  Feb. 

Ass.  Suig.  Goodrich,  Suig.  ^ioe  Trigge, 

dead  gdo. 

Hosp.  Assist  Spence,  Aasiat  Surg,  vioe 

Goodrich,  da 

Ens.  Curteis,  Lt  by  purch.  vioe  Eyre, 

prom.  90  Mar. 

B.  W.  Shaw,  Ens.  by  purdi.  do. 
Ens.  Malcolm,  ftom  h.  p.  Ens.  vioe 

Shaw,  5  F.  91  da 

Hosp.  Aasht  Thom,  Ass.  Surg.  8  da 
Hosp.  Assist  Gillies,  Ass.  Surg,  viee 

Dealey,  15  Dr.  da 

Lieut.  Barret,  Capt  vice  R«ed,  dead 

25  May  1826 
Ens.  Croker,  li^t  vice  Pyne^  dead 

1  Jan. 
Lt  Keir,  ftom  67  F*  Lt  vice  Barrett 

25  May 
G.  J.  Douglas  M'Kenile,  Ens.  vice  Cro- 
ker 99  Feb.  1897 
— -  Wade,  Ens.  vkie  Grieison,  87  P. 

da 
Ass.  Surg.  Mount,  M.D,  ftom  16  Dr. 

vice  Jackson,  ret  h.  p.  15  do. 

W.  Whitaker,  Ens.  by  purchase  vice 

Lane,  prom.  8  da 

P.  Pairtknigh,  Ens.  by  pmehaae  vice 

Dowglaas,  pronau  99  da 

Assist ISurg.  Pinnie,  from  1  P.  Surg. 

vice  Savery,  cancelled    26  Oct.  lUK 
Assist  Surg.  GrilBth,  Suig.  vice  Amot, 

ret  h.  p.  8  Feb.  1827 

Hoepb  Assist  Moflkt,  Assist.  Suig.  da 
Lt.  Forster,  from  93  P.  Lt  vice  Nokes, 

prom.  15  Mai*. 

Capt  Younir,  fttmi  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Macdougall,  prom.  8  Feb. 

J.  L.  Winon,  Ens.  by  purchase  vice 

Grove,  prom.  13  Mar. 

Ens.  Armstrong,  Lt  vice  M'Leod,  rev. 

19  Apr.  1826 

Waldron,  Ens.  22  Feb.  1827 

Qua.  Mast  Seri.  Palmer,  Qua.  Hast 

vice  Waters,  dead  8  May  18?6 

Ens.  Thomas,  Lt.  by  pureh.  vice  Suck- 
ling, prom.  13  Mar.  1827" 
J.  T.  Hill,  Ens.  da 
R.  Borough,  Ens.  %  ice  llom^by,  1  P. 

22  Feb. 
('apt  Gray,  fwim  li.  p.  31  F.  Capt  vice 

I^ugdm,  prom.  1  Mar. 

Lt.  Wt»<>d,  from  h.  |i.  r./>  K.  Lt  vit* 

Macfarlane,  firom.  15  do. 
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LL  Stmfeon,  tarn  h.  p.  Lt.  vIcePlek- 
Tiof^f  prom.  13  M«r. 

Lt.  VaDdelciir,  from  li.  p.  Lt  vice  Way- 
hiDd,  iirom.  do- 

QlMk  MMt.  Seij.  GMld»  g«fr  MMt  vic0 

SouthaU,  demi  19  May  18S6 

OpC  C.  L.  B«U»  Aram  87  F.  MftJ.  riee 
Omnbent  prom.  IS  Apr. 

J.  Bayley.  Bbi.  vice  PrieeJ7  P. 

22  Feb.  1827 

Qua.  Ma«t.  Serj.  lUndle,  Qua.  MaaU 

▼iee  Smith,  dead  do. 

Lt  Guthrie,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Ttoe  Ro- 

bertaoo*  prom.  21  Mar. 

Lt  Scott,  A^.  yioe  Gtedatanea,  dead 

1  Dee.  1825 

Lt  Llojd,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

▼lee  Grant  prom.  1  Mar.  1827 

Aiiiit  Surs.  Campbell,  MI.D.  from  SO 

F.  Amiat  Surg,  vice  Toiler,  deed 

15  do. 
Em.  Znhkke,  Lt  vice  Read,  dead 

4  May  1826 
9d  Lt  Edwards,  from  CeyL  Regt  Lb 
bf  purch.  Ties  Mutttebuxy,  prom. 

15  Feb.  1827 
J.  Campbell,  Ens,  22  do. 

Ens.  Lardner,  Lt  Tiee  KyfBa,  22  F. 

12  July  1825 

RoUnsoB,  Lt  vice  McCarthy,  dead 

12  Dee. 
— —  HewsoQp  Lt  Tiee  Doutfba,  dead 

3  Jan.  1826 
-— >  Clarke  Lt.  vice  From«,  dead 

iMay 
H'NaDy,  Lt  Tioe  Miliar,  deMi 

20  do. 
— -  Price,  from  41  F.  Lt  vite  Mur* 

ray,  dead  23  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Fyers,  from  R.  MQ.  ColL 

Ens.  Tiee  Lardner  10  Feb.  1827 
W.  Hope,  Ens.  vice  Roblnaon  20  do. 
W.  Wise,  Ens.  by  parch,  vice  Clarke 

21  do. 
R.  Hutdiinaon,  Ens.  vice  HewMm 

22  do. 
Lt  DevereUv  A^)*  Tiee  McCarthy,  dead 

It  Dec.  18S5 
W.  F.  Whiter  Ens.  by  pmrh.  vice  M'- 

Nally,  pram.  20  Mar.  1827 

Ens.  J.  A.  Enkio^,  Lt  by  pureh.  Tiee 

Weston,  prom.  1  Feb. 

H.  D.  RoebudL,  Ens.  by  purdiaae  rice 

Erskine  22  do. 

Lt  White,  from  h.  p.  York  Chas.  Lt 

vice  Hughes,  prom.  15  Mar. 

Lt  Sutton,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt  vice 

BuRovs,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps  15  Febw 
•Ass.  Surg.  Sibbald,  from  R.  Afr.  CoL 

Corps,  Assist  Suig.  Tiee  Molyneux, 

canceded  18  Jan. 

Lt  Lloyd,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Impett» 

prom.  13  kur. 

£.  Bond,  Ens.  by  puxeh.  vfai  Otlebar» 

ret  g  do* 

Lt  Hill.  Capt  Tloe  Biimett.  dead 

^    ^  .M   ,  lApr.l8f6 

Ens.  Dodtf»  Lt  vice  Fiaiec,  dead 

5  Jan. 
Lt  Kennedy,  from  67  F.  Lt  vice  HiU 
^^  1  Apr. 

F.  J.  Cbinery,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Bar- 
ton, prom.  15  Feb.  1827 
Lt  Lawless,  Capt  v.  Evanson,  dead 

^    «  15  Mar. 

Ens.  Mann,  Lt  do. 

Lt  Cowell,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Lt  vice 

Nichokno,  prom.  13  do. 

Lt  Mape^  from  h.  p.  R*  Art  Lt  vice 

Higjnns,  prom.  do. 

Ens.  Marley,  Ltvice  Coventry,  dead 

50  Jan.  1896 
J.  Mockler,  Ens.  vice  Marley 

^  ..  «2Febkl827 

Field  Marslial  His  Royal  llishness  A. 

F.  Duke  qf Cambridge,  K.G.  Jk  G.C.B. 

CoL  in  Chief,  vice  His  Royal  High- 

nc«s  the  Duke  o/Vork.  dead  22  Jan. 
Ilosp.  A».  Surges,  As.  Sui»  8  Mar. 
Lt.  Hepburn,  fnmi  h.  |i.  LI.  vice  De 

La.7.  )»rou.  i3do. 
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Lt  Wtf wyn,  from  li.ii.Lc. 

strong,  prom. 
— —  Jones,  from  h.  pb  LA. 

kend^  pram. 
jQcnt  CMflt  M.  BMr.fbvn  I 

Ens.  by  paiek  vien  DMc. 

Lt  AnstrattMT,  Gwlflt  by 

Kcppel,  iiroiw. 
Ens.  Grayson,  Lt  by  pHidk 
F.  J.  EUis,  Ens. 
Hasp.  As.  Braslin,  Aa^  Sug^ 
Lt.  Lane,  from  li.  pk  Lt  Ticc 

prom. 
Lt^Bunbury,  ftonli.pb71IP.Lt.viai 

M'Carthy,  prom.  4a, 
Cromp(oa*fromli.pbljU^aaBi> 

moods,  prom*  deu 

Capt  Poynts,  MaJ.  by  povdi.  viee  Twf- 

lor,  ret  98  Am.  18Si^ 

Lt  WarbuctoBy  Capt  viee  W^bsMr, 

dead  5  May 

— —  Fyans,  Caft  by 


«—  Bdlton,   A4J.   Tiee 

prom.  ISFebi  It>7 

Ens.  Maeph«aai^  LC  by  pmch.  viee 

Smith,  prom.  »1D  lbs,  182? 

Gb  Witham,  ba.  byjKnch.  4oi 

Lt  Sntton,  from  8»  P.  U.  vice  ] 

pRim. 
Eos.  Codd*  from  h*  pi. 

nett.  canodled,  1 

E.  C.  Fownes^  Etoi»  by  pwen.  vise 

Whyte,  prom*  15  Fcfeb 

Capt  Maclean.  Mi^  by  padu  vfcc 

Maberly,96F.  Ida. 

Lt  GocdoB,  fkom  h.  pu  Lt  viee  Alvca^ 

prom.    13  Mar. 

Lt  Montgomerle*  frvms  b.  p^  Rifle 

Brig.  Lt  vice  Gould,  ptom.     IS  daw 
S.  Lettsom,  Ens.  by  pmch.  vice  Cteis- 

tie,  prom.  6  Max. 

Lt  Christie,  from  b.  p.  Lt  vice  Ed- 
wards, prom.  13  Mifw 
Capt  Richardson,  Mi^.  by  poreh.  viea 

Balrd,  ret  8  Fefab 

Lt  Barrett,  from  89  F.  Capt  bypnreh. 

W.  F.  TheobakL  Eoa.  by  poreh.  vk* 
Martyn,  88  F.  15  Mar» 

Major  Chambers,  Ikmn  41  F.  Lt  CoL 
▼lee  Shaw,  dead  1 2  Apsil  1826 

Ens.  Herbert,  Lt  vice  Doyle     5  Mar. 

*— -  Grierson,  firama  13  F.  Lt  1 
vice  Doyle,  whose  prom,  by 
has  been  cancelled         13  Kb.  1K2T 

Hosp.  As.  Wallaoe,  M.Di  Aa.  Son.  vice 
Brown,  45  F.  6  Mar. 

Lt  FiU  Roy.  Capt  by  pnrdi.  vwe  Bul- 
loclc,  ret  do. 

Bte&M'CUntoek,  Ltbypndk      do. 

G.   Dt  U  Pocr  BsNaM^  ba.  by 


•  It*  n  wcnmBopy  ■bb»  ny  pwrr^  ▼lee 


'^S-XT' 


Capt  DowaoB,  from  bb  pb  SS  F.  Paym. 
vioa  Andaiaon,  13  P.  1  dau 


Hasp.  As.  Mumy,  Aa.  Son.  viee  Wll- 
son,  4  P.  8  P^ 

Ens.  Handeock,  Lt  by  parch,  vice 
Cheney,  prom.  2U  Mae* 

S.  Manserph,  Bn^  byparcfa.  da. 

Lt  Mayne.  Capt  by  porch,  vke  Brev. 
MiO*  Blordy,  ret  1  FAl 

Ens.  Canney.  Lt    ■  do. 

R.  Jenkins,  Eo'.  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Hi^.  Gen.  Sir  T*  S.  Beckvxth*  JLCB. 

Cotooel  Commandant  of  •  BattaiioB, 

vice  Lt  Gen.  Horn,  Sir  W.  Stewart, 

GbC.&de«l  27Jnu 

R.  Staff  C.  2d  Lt  Humfrey,  from  R.  Ait.  lat  Lt 

vice  Uoyd.  ^  F.  .1  Mar. 

Cexlon  R.  2H  I^t  Powell.  1st  LI.  bypurrlu  vW 

Reyne.  pnim.  8  Fshk 

]6 


imtr.'2 


Af^joinHmmtU,  Pfitmciiomt,  Sfc. 


OeyloB  R.  C.  H.  Roddy,  fd  Lt  br  poxeh.  15  Mi. 
CmbC  Ingham,  flrom  n.  p.  Sd  Ceylon 
Rof  .  Ckpt  vice  ChuvchiU«  pcoiD. 

8  Mar. 

F.  R.  Keih,  td  Lt.  by  pursh.  vice 

I^ywet,  pitKD*  1  dob 

Cape  C.  InIL  MaJ.  Cox,  Crom  h.  p.  Maf.  vice  For- 

bcBp  88  F.  8  do. 

Capt.  Aitchifloo,  from  h.  p.  of  Regt 

Capt  do. 

— —  Aib^  from  h.  p.  of  Rflgt.  Capt.  do. 

Sni.  Laviolne,  Lt.  vice  Hanlma,  dead 

do. 

—  Boyd,  ftem  b.  p.  Ens.  vice  Mao- 

aamani,  rapeneded  7  do. 

Lt  Guy,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  8  do. 

T.  Donavan*  Ens.  vice  Lavoine,  pronu 

15  do. 

R.  Afr.  CoL  LL  Bonows,  from  49  F.  Ltvice  MU- 

ler,  ret  b.  p.  9  F.  8  Feb. 

— ^Holkn,  Cnit  vice  Kelly,  dead 

15  Mar. 

Ens.  Waring*,  Lt  do. 

▼oL  J.  Fonyth,  Ens.  vioe  Pereival, 

dead  do. 

— —  W.  Sfaaw,  Ens.  vice  Waring     do. 

Hosp.  As.  Molyneuz,  As.  Sun.  vioe 

Sibbald,  51  F.  18  Jan. 

R.  Malta  F.  Acting  as  Suig.Montanaro,  As.  Surg. 

IMar. 
HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

StaflTSurg.  Bioadfoot,  Dep.  Insp.  of 

Hospitals  15Dec.  1826. 

Disp.  of  Medidnes,  Tltterton,  Apothe- 

eary  to  the  FOrcea  1  Mar.  18f7. 

Staff  8oiv.'Madeod,  from  h.  p^  Surg. 

to  Forces  16  dOb 

Ho  be  UonUul  AuUtanU  to  the  Foree$. 

A.  Imlay  95  Jan. 

A.  West.  M,Jk  do. 

J.  Shiels,  MJX,  do. 

E.  O.  Lloyd  do. 

J.Andiibald  19  do. 

R.  H.  A.  Honter  io, 

H.  N.  Holden  I  Feb. 

D.  J.  Magrath,  M.Ik  do* 

J.Brooks  da 

J.  O^Brien  do. 

A.  Mnir:  8  do. 

R.  M.  Robertson,  vice  Hom^  2  Dr. 
Ods.  IS  do. 

J.  Laing,  vice  Molyneuz,  51  F.  15  do. 
R.  W.  SooCt,  V.  TutbiU,  5f  F.  do. 
H.  F.  Oisbome,  vice  Foss,  59  F.  SO  do. 
A.  Campbell,  vice  Linton,  66  F.  27  do. 
>  M.  Nugent,  vice  Stratford,  72  F.  1  Mar. 
R.  Macara,  vice  Watson,  88  F.  8  do. 
GARRISONS. 

l^t  CoL  DebUw,  on  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 
Fort  Mi^  of  Dartmouth,  vice  Lt 
COL  Belford,  15  Feb.  1827. 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  W.  IngUs,  ILC.B.  Lt  Gov. 
of  Charles  Fort  Klnsale.  vice  Lt 
CoL  Browne,  dead  8  Mar. 

staff: 

Bkv.  MiM*  Gurawood,  cf  19  F.  Dep.  Ai^  Gen. 
to  Foices  .serving  in  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  <with  the  rank  of  Lt  CoL  in  the  Anny> 
vioe  Berkeley,  res.  15  Mardi,  1827 


Ni4»  Oca.  Dt  Bvtts,  do»  viMJohOBtoa,  dead 

20  do. 

UnattacheiL 

To  be  LUut,  Cohmel^Infimfrg  2y  Purduue. 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Anwyl,  from  4  F.  90  March 

To  be  Htifera  <if  infantry  bp  Purehaee. 
Capt  Hon.  G.  T.  Keppd,  from  62  F.    20  March 
— — —  Hon.  A.  F.  Soutiiwell,  fhmx  12  F.         do.^ 
—  J.  H.  Elliot,  from  40  F.  do» 

To  be  Capiahu  oflnfitntry  by  Pur^aee. 

Lt  Grant  tMoa  8  F.  6  Maieli 

Lt  Sueklinc,  from  52  F.  13  Maieh 

Eyre,  from  S^P.  20  do, 

— —  Smith,  firom  68  F.  do. 

-— .  ^^rner,  ttoat  1  life  Gds*  do* 

'—'  Hon,  F.  Howard,  firom  13  P.  do. 

— —  Cheney,  from  97  F*  do* 

To  be  Ueutenante  qf  Infantry  by  purektae. 

Ens.  Christie,  ttom  80  F.  6  Maiek 

— —  Grove,  from  25  F.  13  do. 

— —  Hawthorn,  from  29  F.  do. 

Ens.  Dowj^ass,  from  16  F.  f            €  do. 

— —  Stanton,  flrom  25  F.  27dak 

— —  Vereker,  from  91  F.  do. 

— .  Onslow,  from  88  F.  dow 

2d  Lt.  Williams,  from  Rifle  Brig.  do. 

•— —  Cromer,  from  60  F.  d& 

To  be  £iu(pi«  by  purchate, 
W.  Bromley,  vioe  Turner,  cane.  . 
Hoiu  D.  H.  Murray  20  Mai^ 

the  under-enenUomed  CMcen,  bai4ng  Brwet  rwde 
superior  to  their  Regtmeniot  CommiuUmtt  have 
aeeejaied  Promotion  imon  hatfiptuf,  oeosrdiM'  la 
the  General  Order  qfiSth  ApritlSM. 

To  be  IMeutemant  Colonels  qfl^fantry^ 

Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Bon.  J.  Finch,  ttcm  SB  F. 

12  Dee.  18K 

To  be  Majors  ifflt^uUry, 
Bt  M^i.  Logic,  from  97  F.  20  March,  1827 

Bt  Mi^.  Antill,  from  CeyL  IU;g.  do. 

Gilland,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  do. 

—  Loring,  from  76  F. 


Commissariat. 
Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Price,  As.  Com.  Gen.  9  Ftfb. 

Ordnance  Deparlment. 

RotsI  Art  Mi^.  Gen.  Sknith,  CoL  Comm.  vice 
Ramsay,  dead  10  Feb. 

Mai.  Gen.  Shraimell,  dow  vice  Sir  E.  Howortfa, 
aead  6  March 

Sd  Lt  O'Brien,  1st  Lt  vice  Hntehins,  dead  2  Feb. 

1st  Lt  Wyatt,  2d  Capt  vice  Deweil,  ret  h.  n. 

IHareh 

SdLtMndn,  1st  Lt  vice  Wyatt  do. 

VeC  Surg.  O'Connor,  from  h.  p.  Vet  Surg. 

18  Dee.  1826 

9d  Lieut  Goasit  1st  Lt.  vice  Ward,  dead 

2  Manh,  1827 

let  Lt  Kin,  2d  Capt  vioe  Cubitt,  ret  h.  p.  15  do. 

3d  Lt  Boaochamp.  1st  Lt  vice  Hill  do. 

Boyal  Eng.  MaJ.  Oen.  Dickens,  Col.  Comm.  vice 
Twiss,  dead  15  March 
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The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  eutmaSy 
ving  upon  PuU  P^yin  Rerimenis  qf  the  Ume, 
whose  Commissions  are  dated  in  or  previous  tn 
the  year  1811,  have  aeeepted  the  Unattached 
Ratue  of  Captains  upon  tUM  Pay,  aeoordHmr  to 
the  General  Order  qfthe  nth  Dec  lasL 

To  be  Cavtains  qfJnfsntry. 
Lt  Higgins,  ftmsi  56  F.  6  March  182T 

— —  Impett  from  53  F.  do. 

— —  Edwards,  from  80  F.  do. 

-—  Robertsrai,  fkom  S3  F.  do. 

— —  Nicholson,  from  55  F.  do. 

——  FoxBuin,  from  8  F.  IS  do. 

— —  Weyland,  from  34  F.  do. 

— —  Pl»ing,  from  34  F.  do. 

M*Farbne,  from  34  F.  .do. 

— —  Alves,  from  74  F.  do. 

M'Kenrie,  from  61  F.  do. 

.—  M'Phenon,  firom  35  F.  do. 

-.—  M'Carthy,  firom  66  F.  do. 

— —  Donnelhm,  firom  82  F.  do. 

—  Smith,  from  2  F.  do. 
——  Keen,  from  25  F.  do. 

Miller,  from  25  F.  do. 

M'Leod,  from  56  F.  do. 

Daly,  fkom  47  F.  20  do. 

— —  Evans,  Arom  60  F.  do. 

—  Pafaner,  from  77  F*  do. 
-^•^  Nokes,  from  24  F.  do. 
—■^  Parker,  from  69  F.  do. 
— —  Robson,  from  26  F.  27  do. 
Irwin,  flrom  45  F.  do 

Exchanges. 

Bt  CoL  Waters,  CoUs.  Gds.  with  Lt  CoL  Salwey* 

h.  p. 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Dorviile,  1  Dr.  ree.  dlft  with  M^lor 

Marten,  b.  p. 
Mi^jor  Adafar,  24  F.  Yee.  dlff.  with  Mi^  O'Orady, 

M^Onshiw,  28  F.  with  MiO^  Hailes,  88  F. 
Mi^  Wemyss^  2  Drt  rcc.  diH:  with  Major  Wynd- 

nam,  fa.pb 
Major  Marlay.  3  F   with  Major  Cameroa,  h.  p. 

asF. 


EJi 


p. 


CmC.  RoUmOD,  4  Dm  vm.  dlA  with  Capt  EUb, 

Cnpt  (!!haiidler,  1 0  F.  ree.  diC  wKh  Oipt  LocM* 

CapJ'ralitliMr,  SffP.  km.  dtfC  i40i  Ca^  Dea- 

OiVtBal^wia,  MF.  rws.  dift  vidi  Cspt  PosketU 

k>  p* 
CapL  Goiftv^  $S  F.  xec  di£  ^th  CapL  Berkfly. 

Ci^'eoiites,  64  F.  rec.  dim  viOi  Capt.  MteliaU 

o«  p. 
CHpt  Hart,  10  F.  ree.  diiH  with  Capt.  Baauderk, 

CMpt^burie,  IS  F.  wo.  diit  vnth  Capt  ffNeUI, 

hi  p. 

Capt.  Oreeland,  17  I>n*  reo>  dift  wHh.  C«pt^  Law» 

iwamth  P< 
Qipt.  Ptpckney,  9  F.  rec,  dUt  with  CapC  Chnmp* 
Uta>h.p. 


Lkut.  Lawson,  15  F.  with  Lieut.  Barey,  71  F. 
UewL  M'GrMor.  1  F.  with  Lieut  Bail,  45  F. 
iJ»«%  Iluie,  22  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  ReatdoDU 


h.  p  87  F. 
ibitut  Lewi^  36  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut.  TioUapa*. 

h.  p. 
Uvut  Knox,  45  F.  with  Lieut  JBrooke,  h.  p*. 
Lieut  Walker,  65  F.  with  Lieut  Whitaker,  h.  p. 

54  F. 

«cu^  Evtler,  97  F.  with  M'Donough,  h.  p.  85  F. 
ftttt  Lynam.  34  F.  with  Hunter,  h.  p.  55  P. 
Uavt  ean^  fit  P«  ka  dift  with  Uavt  Burgee 

«iwrwabrtv*  4  Dr.  Odi.  ivMh  Lieut  Chawnar, 

Ueut^MoQC^S  F.  with  LieuL  Cb«ltatoii.  ^u  p. 

f^t  X>Dildt  29  P.  wKh  Lienfc  Bageaall,  h.  pk' 

Ueut  Mapnwi»  S8  F.  wMk  titat  Pavia,  h.  p. 

Mwit  Jobliag,  »  W.  L  R.  wifli  LieoL  WilUain^ 

h.  p.  60  F. 
■Mgn  Macdondl«  SlP.vitkltaalit  Thonwion. 

tw.nu 

JEtcsigfUifiottt  dftd  Itetimnent$» 

W^kW  W  pk  iMpw  P.  a  af  MIL, 


Taylor,  67  F* 
aMrd«86F. 

^pler,  h.  p.  Royal  Art. 
'9l)Uiigtoii,  h.  p.  Unatt 
BUrrinitioo.  h.  p»  Unat^ 

CaplaUu. 
Wiykwihwy,  h.  p.  I(i3  F. 
Horay,99F.  (BtMiO-) 
BliUock,  SB  F. 

iUrrastrong.  h.  p.  Nov.  Soot  F* 
]^  Hurdt,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Liaiienantu 
WitU  h.  p.  11  Dr. 
W'Leod,  30  F. 
Hawkint,  h.  p.  71  P. 
wquharti  h.  p.  84  F. 
Ifamie,  h.  p.  4  W.  L  R. 
A^itt,  h.  p.  37  F. 
I|^r,  h.  p.  11  F. 
Oiapmao,  h.  p.  61  F. 
Kichardflon.  h.  p.  t  Dr.  Gdlk 
Oi^ain,  h.  p.  46  F. 
'cliffe,  h.  p.  6  F. 
V,  h.  p.  4  Jrish  Brig. 


is,  h.  p.  6  irich  Brig. 

Cwmdt  and  tfiuigMt, 
Otlehar,  53  P.  ^^ 

Wiiliama,  b.  p.  B»  W«0.  Tnia 


OaaiMk%»Ihr.<Mb. 
fiMMll^aP.Gda. 
HoopAr*  •  DiK. 

TiDdd,  h.p.  RoBk  Dbcriet. 
Smeatham,  h.  p.  Wetterflli^  R. 

t,  6F. 

Deaths, 


Sdo. 


•  Vi 

i4ih  March  IHT 

Six  ISdw.  Howoctlw  Itoyal  AJBt  Panatapd,  Sumy 

5  1lareb 
Johmlon,  R.  Ehg.  HyChe,  Kent  U  4>. 

Brow«e,  Lt  Gov.  of  KiiMala.  Chaitea  Fort,  X1b« 
Chanhtrlm,  late  8  R.  Vet.  Bn. 

BUl.iW.LR.  ^ 


Read.  13  F.  CafciitU  t4  May 

Webettr.  67  F.  _ 

ThoBipcoivSS  F.  Capital 

Driterg.  Ceylon  Re^t 

Kelly,  R.  Afncan  CoL  Corpa*  a»  Ike 

laaatOBi» h> p.  92  F.  Heref(yd  2da^, 

13  Sept 
9Ai«. 
9Ab|. 

truay 
19  do. 

SSept 

laWatdk  1M7 

3VA49.  tfiSS 

SFeb.I8f7 

mmmuuMwU^ 

^^        .  ADeclMf 

BattiMti,  h.  p.  14  P.  London  dou 

EtaigTtr. 
Robert  White.  31  P.  Dinapore 
Warin»,  Royal  Ah.  CbL  cinrpa 
Yeofcell^  do* 

l^rcn'af.  9o» 

Haven,  l^  p.  One  of  Good  Rbne 

Wtjrth,  37  F.  Cork  ^ 

PkwqctJ^  ittat  Royal  1^  B&.  Cteshsm 

S«  Dee.  1826 
Pttymtxtfrf. 
PatcTson.  Edinbuiigh  Militia*  EdialMtrgh  ' 

.^  .  » March  1827 

Mntnn,  4>7  P.  Poct-WilHam,  Cataitta  7  Iby  18M 
Smith,  54  F. 

AtkhMon»  .!►  Dr.  G.  York  22  Jan.  W2I 

AtHter,  5<>  F.  at  Sea  i  PtoU 

Coulson.  3  P.  .Vew  .South  Wales  1  Sept  law 

Price,  35  F.  Barbadoea  2?  Jaa.  1827 

fls»iwtoaerla<  Dammttmwt. 
A*.  Com.  Gan.  aacdiner,  Sa  MbA%  Nev 


HaynaB»  31  F.  Diaapora 
J.  (WpbsU,  M  P.  CamML-.. 
Alex.  Fraser,  46  P.  Cannanoi* 
Murmy,  47  Pt  P 
MMav,  47  F.  do 
Douslas,  47  P. 
Nixon,  48  P.  Triehinopaly 
Manning,  81  P.  Athtone 

Woodford,  Ceylon  Regt 

Adam  Ward,  Royal  Avt.  Dvblte 
Pnaer,  late  1  K.  V.  Bn.  ~ 


6Dfe. 
291fardtlSS7 


Medical  ^^ .,»,^ 

Staff.  Surg.  Cousins,  h.  p.  Weymouth 

R.  AaderMMi,  h.  pu  SkUnbaxgh  13 1 


fiiir^  Jowa.  k  iw  8  Dr. 

M*Garry,  h.  p.  134  P.  6  Uaidi 

As.  Surg.  Tawer,  45  F.  Ceyhni         t3  Aim.  18S6 

:— —  puiM)an,7&P.Ca^bia  l»Kv. 

-— -— -M'Dpnagh.  h.  p.  14  Or.  I  Haia^lMT 
.  N.  &p-Th»  death  of  Sum.  Jaekaoii,  Utan 
If  FoQt,  was  anonaously  s&Uod  ia  the  Bsft  of  B 

BMOth. 


fft 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Juiu,  At  OopteiM^  Chili,  Hn  Charkt  8. 
bnttofft 


July  11.  At  TrichinopoU*  the  X.ady  of  CftpCaift 
jr.  FuiUMi.  of  «  daughter. 

Ay^.  6.  At  Sidney »  New  South, W«liig  Mn 
Mowaxt  Ryito,  of  a  ion. 


f.  At  Cdialmiih,  ^a  Cnnfuxd  of  Ctrtsbiim' 

of  a  daughter. 

3.  Mm  W,  HupV  LeojoW  Pkec.  of*  mo. 

5.  At  »1,  Great  King  Stireet,  the  Ladr  of  Thv- 
mai  Starling  EdmoodiCoune,  Eaq.  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  Rirkaldy,  1lr«  Spean,  juiu  of  a  diau8l» 
ter.  .    ^^ 

6.  At  Baxter  Plaee,  Mrs  Barber,  of  a  daughter. 


Awaxt  Ryito,  of  a  ion.  7*  Ua  T.  R.  Roberteon,  13.  Brown  Seuace,  U 

Ami,  8.  At  QuiUon.  East  Indies,  the  Lady  of  »  son. 

teuu  WUliam  Hope  Smith,  of  a  daughter.  9.  At  No.  1,  Dundas  Street*  Mrs  SmiUi,  Kil. 

Oct,  1.  At  Bamfckpore,  the  Lady  of  uipUm  tk  Biarooek  Manse,  of  a  son. 


UeuU 

Veiteh,  Hon.  JCast  India  Coo^any's  service. 
tffasoii. 

5.  At  Sidney,  the  Lady  of  LieuL-Geo.  DarUc^ 
O»venor  of  New  Soulh  Wa'et.  of  a  sob. 

d.  At  CalcutU,  Mn  Capt.  Taylor,  of  a  son. 
.  >7o«il.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Henry  S.Gs»me, 

tffr  of  a  son. 

^Jan.  31.  1^77.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  HeOet 

Oveif,  fi«i.,  attperiotcndant  of  quarantine,  of  a 

J^BTl*  The  Lady  of  Jamas  Uoneb  Biq.  ^ 
Uahonse,  of  a  sen. 

t.  At  Stobi  Castle*  the  Lady  of  Sir  WiUiaa 
Franeto  Etiott,  of  Stoto  and  Wells,  Bart,  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  At  Gamkirk,  the  Lady  of  Mark  Sprot,  Ka^. 
•fa  daughter. 

.  S.  Mrs  Peterson,  47,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Airbousc,  Mrs  SomervUle,  of  a  dau^iter* 
.   7.  AtfiaUoahaU*  Lady  Charlottn  Fielcher,  of  a 

mandhfdr. 
9.  At  7«  Qloueester  Place,  Mn  John  Tait,  of  a 


—  At  Montagu  Stioat.  Mrs  William  Dawsos 
Cookson,  of  a  son. 

...  At  Lees,  Berwidcshlre,  the  Lady  of  John  M. 
Maaaiytbf  Esq.  of  a  son. 

10.  At  LinthiU,  the  Lady  of  William  Cnnie^ 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

^  At  Kirkaldy.  Mrs  Stark,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Manailcld  Placob  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
Sylrestet  Reid,  Esq.  of  a  davgbter. 

13.  At  Bunrowmuirbead,  the  Lady  >of  Captaia 
JUcsdbald  FulUrtoua  of  a  son. 
.    —  Mrs  Tayk>r,   Claiemont   CreseMit,   of  « 
daughter. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Newbattle^  Mrs  Thomson, 
#f  twin  sons. 


15,  Mrs  Mylne,  of  Mylneaeld*  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dunnikcir,  Lady  r 

17.  At  No.  4,  Heriot  Row,  the  Lady  of  J.  H. 


Oswald,  of  a  daughter. 


JsMsiLsoo,  Esq.  of  Glenraore,  of  a  ton. 

80.  At  16,  Waniston  descent,  Mrs  Colonol 
llaniilton,  of  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  George  Swaby,  Esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

^  AtSlewartfleld,  Mrs  Veftch,  of  a  son. 
tL  At  18,  Pilrig  SUeet,  Mrs  Wright,  of  ft  son. 
SS.  Mis  Monteith,  Na  46,  Mclvilto  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  hishottee,  in  Albyn  Place,  the  Lady  of 
Jdtui  Archibald  C'ampb^II,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

91.  At  Dumfries,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Clark«  Physi- 
cian  to  the  forces,  of  a  daiif!hter. 

—  At  Uillfoot,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Robert 
IPinkerton,  of  a  daughter. 

1&.  At  Leith,  Mrs  S.  Bereridge,  of  a  son. 

S6.  At  Ardeiaier,  Mrs  Colonel  Macphenon,  tt 


ii.  At  Rose  Park,  Mrs  Dunbar,  of  a  danghtsr. 

.->  At  Alloa,  Mrs  Gray,  of  a  daughter. 

-•  At  London,  the  Miurchioness  of  Exeter,  of  a 
aoii. 

^  At  Kilgraston  House,  Mn  Francis  Grant, 
of  a  con. 

-.-  Mrs  Warren  Hastings  Sands,  of  a  daughter. 

— '  At  Inverroorriston,  Mrs  Grant,  of  Glenmo- 
ibton  and  Moy,  nf  a  daughter. 

S9*  At  Edinburgh,  MxsPatnokRosobOfadaugb- 

ifareh  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  David 
.  Diekson*  Esq.  younger  of  Bartiee^  aavoca(e»  of 
A  dttughtar. 


—  At  Camden  Hill,  the  Hon.  Lady  Col^Ol^ 
oCason.  *■ 

lU.  In  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  London*  the  la- 
dy of  P.  H.  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 
^  —  Tho  Lady  of  IL  Montebmarr.  Eso.  of  a 
daughter. 

1  j.  At  Paik  PUoe.  Ediabuigh,  the  Lady  of 
John  Campben,  Vcq.  M.P.  of  a  t  on. 

15.  At  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Charles  Tawse,  o^ 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  the  wife  of  M^Jor  Sod- 
gaon,  late  5lith  regiment,  of  a  dauahter. 

17.  At  Aldenton,  Mrs  Norman  PiiwdsL  of  a 
daughter.  ~  ' 

—  At  Dalkeith,  the  Lady  of  WiUlan  MobtM^ 
merle,  Esq.  of  Annick  Locue,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Duubar  Manse,  Mrs  Jaftay,  of  a  dacigh. 
ter. 

^  At  No.  S,  Elder  Street,  fidinhttrgh*  Mm  S. 
Laurie,  of  a  daughter. 

-^  At  115,  PrinoeTs  Straot*  Mn  Gtbeob*  of  a 


~  At  Minto  Street,  Newiagtoo,  MnGoedaaar 
£vie,  of  a  daughtor. 

SL  At  Wooaslee,  the  lady  of  Q.  Soott  XlUal» 
Tsq.  of  Lauriston,  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Academy,  Museslbqrgh*  on  the  tlet 
last.  Mrs  Robertson,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Kentish  Town,  aaar  London*  MrsS.M. 
Block,  of  a  son. 

85.  At  S3k  Moray  Plaos.  iDdbbutth,  Mrs  t^CtL 
ringham  Scrynuoute  of  Teeiiag,  oTa  daitthteiv 

^  At  Keith  Hall.  thaCouMaieaf  uSaan^Wt 
A  stubborn  eon. 

.     tt.  At  ^o.  li;  Pitt  Stnat,  Mr*  Dalryaepkb  W 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Minto,  the  Conntese  of  MintDi  of  • 
danghtar. 

^  At  11.  Duke  Street,  Mr*  Hardy,  of  *eoa«« 

—  At  ShieldiaiU  Mrs  Chancellor,  of  a  ion.     . 
29.  At  Portobello.  Mrs  M.  Stenhouee,  of  a  eaa» 
5a  At  69.  Great  King  Stnet,  Mn  Patilek  Syina. 

of  a  daughter. 
31.  At  ChestarhiU,  Mn  Adam  ThoaieoB»  of  • 


April  1.  At  No.  60,  Nicobon  Street^  Mn  MS 
Huteheo,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Clyde  StIee^  Mn  William  M.  aathgeWg 
of  a  soa. 

1.  At  VaUeyfieki,  Mn  Cowan,  of  a  danghtor. 

—  At  Campsall  Park,  the  Lady  of  Mr  Jol^ 
RadclitTe.  Baiu  of  a  datuditer. 

-4  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Chadet  Laae,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Edinburch,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Jamn  Miiltc 
Riddell,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Portland  Plaoe,  London,  Lady  Moy 
Ro&s,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  LinkJlekl,  the  Lady  of  William  Aitchason, 
fisq.  Junior,  of  a  son. 

U.  In  Melville  Street,  the  Lady  of  Jaant  K.  La^- 
lie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  Edinbuigb,  the  Lady  of  the  late  CoIobbI 
Jamca  Maitland,  H4th  regiment,  of  aeon* 

—  Mrs  Richard  Mackeoale,  of  twin  daughters. 
The  infants  only  survived  a  few  houn^ 

—  At  Gbugow,  the  Lady  of  Li6at..Col.  Hastiage 
of  a  son. 

Id.  At  Daiintober.  near  Campbeltown,  Mn  Oal- 
bnith,  Madwehanidi,  of  a  son. 

—  At  LattiaUan,  Mrt  Lumsdahi^  of  a  seib 

14.  At  Windiwalls.  the  Ladyof  Cepiein  Hlh^i 
WWhar.R.N.ofaao» 


Ttt 


Bitihs^^Miirriages. 


ll  At  DowMar i^teociBteir  Dumui'i,  tbm  Hon. 
Hit  Dundju  oTDundas,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  tte  wift  of  Captain  Tait,  R.N. 
•rhUMatestv'icbip  Hero,  of  a  daughter. 

—  InliOiidoDjtheCoaateMOower^oradangh. 

ter. 

16.  In  Harley  StteeC,  T<<mdon,  Lady  Clifton,  of 

a  ton  tft^  heir. 

—  At  88,  Dnimmond  Place,  Mtt  Gordon  of 
Calmlmlg,  of  a  dan^ter. 

17.  At  Redlbrd,  Mr*  Hunter,  of  a  ion. 

SO.  In  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 

Maitland,  Esq.  younger  of  Dundrennan,  of  a  ion. 

f  i.  At  95,  Ueoige  Street,  Mn  Soott,  of  a  daugh- 

S2.  At  FloravlUe,  near  Dublin,  Mn  John  Haig^ 
ef  a  lOD.  ■ 
96.  Mn  Jonet,  6,  Brandon  Street,  of  a  danghter. 
ST.  At  Bounington  Bank,  Mn  Wyld  (^  Gtbton, 

_  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Elii»> 
Iwth  Strathaven,  of  a  ion  and  hdr. 

»  At  Wemyn  Cactle,  the  Lady  Enuna  Wemyn, 
•fadau^iter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Anf.  7>  1896.  At  Madraa,  Captain  F.  MThin- 
yttei,  H.  B.  to  Bliaa,  youngeit  daughter  of  Jobs 
CampbcO,  E^.  of  Onnidale. 

&p/.  19.  At  Berhampore,  Henry  Moothouse 
■M.'of  the  13th  regiment  of  light  infkntry,  to 
Suian,  daughter  of  Dr  Codmmeof  Calcutta. 

Dee,  4.  At  Kingston,  Jam^ca,  the  Rer.  Mr 
Woidie^  A.M.  of  the  Seottiih  Kirk,  to  Mary  Ann, 
daai{hter  of  James  Hendenon,  Eiq.  of  Sprii^|fldd, 
Stiningdureb 

Jan.  95.  18f7.  At  Dantric,  Francis  MarduU, 
Bsq.  nifrchant,  to  Anna,  ddest  daughter  of  AzcU- 
ten  Madean,  Bk|.  merchant  there. 

81.  At  Todshawhangh,  James  Dickson,  Esq. 
«awkk,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Soott* 
Esq.  of  Todshawhangh. 

Feb»  6.  At  London,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolfl^ 
Missianarr  to  the  Jews,  to  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Mary  Waipole,  fonrtti  daughter  of  ttie  late  and 
sister  to  the  present  Earl  ofOrfonL 

12.  At  DumfHesi  Mr  George  Graham  of  Hol- 
sCiin,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Wii- 
•Ham  Harkneis,  Esq.  of  Hoistain. 

13.  At  Smythim  iPark,  Lanarkshire.  Alexander 
Bertrsm,  M.D.  Wharton  Pbce,  Edinburgh,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Honcyman, 
Ssq.  of  Oraniiay. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Murdoch  Campbdl,  Biq. 
Ilttrington  Park,  New  South  Wales,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Ramsay,  supttvi- 
sorofExdse. 

IB.  At  Clifloa,  Robert  Robertson,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate, wn  of  William  Robertson,  Esq.  Eyemouth, 
Ssrwiekshire,  to  AUeia  Catharine,  eldcet  dangh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Charles  Eustace,  of  Robertstoun, 
eeuQ^  of  Klldarek 

19.  At  Dundee,  Andr^  WlUison,  Eiq.  writer 
lliare,  to  Margaret*  youngest  daughter  or  the  late 
Ueorge  Murray,  Esq.  merdiant  in  Dundee. 

—  At  London,  William  Gray,  Esq.  Barrister- 
•  nt-Law,  to  Eleanor,  eldest  daugntsr  or  Lieut.-Gcn. 

Keir,  of  East  Bolton,  Northumberland. 

—  W.  H.  Bnrrell,  M.D.  medical  staff,  to  El- 
len, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ephralm  Dixon. 
Em.  of  Morpeth. 

90.  At  Edinburch,  J.  M.  Graham,  Bsq.snigean, 
Cupar  Fife,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Ghzls- 
tie,  Esq.  of  Ferrybank. 

—  At  13.  Gayfield  Square,  Charles  Brown,  Esq. 
Foulden  Mains,  Berwiekshirsb  to  Isabella,  da»^- 
ter  of  James  Simson,  Esq. 

91.  At  CowhlU,  Dumfties-shire,  Geo.  Lyon, 
Esq.  of  Kirioniehael,  to  Vhabe  de  Courey,  seoond 
davuhter  of  Charles  Jobnstgn,  Esq.  of  CowhilL 

9£  At  Tayhill,  Captain  Alexander  Macleod, 
61st  Regiment,  lo  Agnes  Duncan,  eldest  dmgh- 
ter  of  Dr  Andrew  Keliy,  physician,  Perth. 

^  At  MalU,  Ueutenant  G.  St  Vincent  Whit- 
moee,  R.  E.  to  Elisabeth  MazweU,  eldest  daiigh- 
far  of  Sir  John  Stodart,  Prssident  of  the  High 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  Judge  of  the  VioeAdmi- 
^  vritT  Cooi^  Mslta. 
_».  At  Jardinehall,  DumfriesHdiive,  Ibe  R«v 
Cterlcs  S,  Hauels,  of  Foxaarth,  SUffordshti»,  to 


H«len«  dtnghter  of  the  late 
Bart,  of  Applegaitfu 

96.  At  ndsley,  James  Orr,  bq. 
Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Adam 
banker. 

97.  AtEdfaiburjA,  James  Steont 
to  the  signet,  to  EUsabetti,  ejdert  daa^jteg  of  A»* 
<^ibaJd  Scott,  Bki.  Northomhertand  street. 

—  At  Hastings,  Ut^ot  John 
Bengal  Army,  to  Isabdii 
the  late  Arcnibald  Douglas,' Esq.  of 
Roxburghsliire. 

Laiety.  At  Peebles,  William  Cam^bdl,  b^  ts 
Maq;aret  Haldane,  second  daughter  of  the  isir 
John  Murray  Robertaon,  Esq.  ConuBiaiary  ef 


Manh  I.  Mr  John 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Purrea,  Esq. 
ston. 

5.  At  Primrose  HaS,  Mniielbar«li, 
Murdoch,  to  Hiss  Jemima  Matilda  Ricbardsoib 

7.  At  Edfaiburgh,  Mr  William  FaUastan.  ta 
tioner,  to  Marion .  only  daughter  of  tbe  lale.. 
Bums,  Esq.  Dunbar. 

8.  At  Leith,  Mr  G.  H.  Ffadtey, 
Edinburgh,  to  Eiq>hemia,  seoood  Jsmfilii  of 
CsDtidn  Haik  Sanderaon. 

—  At  Mm  Lawder*!,  Mary^  Plaee,  Mr 
Csnick,  merdiant,  to  Jessie,  aeeond  J'-mf*^*  ef 
Ifae  late  George  Lewder,  Bk|.  Inverleith 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  ArdtibBld  Nil 
of  the  ministen  of  the  Cbapd  of  Ease,  North  Al- 
bion Street,  to  Christhui  Fyfe,  rdlet  of  lie  1* 
John  M'Kinnon  CampbeW,  Bsq.  of  Onna|^  Ai^ 
g^bUre. 

91  At  Edinborgh,  Mr  WBBaan  RidlMfa^i  ta 
Elinbeth,  eklest  dau^iter  of  the  late  Mr 
Galloway. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Johnson,  Ei^  Ll 
don,  to  Emma,  eldestdau^hter  of  Oelatelfr  Jo* 
seph  Pass*  Birminduun. 

18.  At  St  MaryVPfaiee,  StocidKidae^  fSbt  Rer. 
John  Purves.  of  Lady  Glenordiy^  Civei,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Elisabeth,  ddest  daughter  or  the  fate 
Rev.  Archibald  Bonar,  minister  of  Cnaaoad. 

15.  At  Streatiiam  umrch,  A. 
bq.  Attorney-General,  New  Sooth  Wales,  to  I 
ria  dd  Rosana  Gordon,  only  dauditerof  the  tek 
Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Xeres  de  la  Ftanteca. 

—  Bei^amin  Bdl,  Eso.  suignoo,  Bdlnbnigb,  te 
Miss  Hden  Thomson,  <ura^ter  of  the  late  John 
Thomson,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edinbnq^ 

90.  At  17,  Charles  Street,  Robert  IX  Bofl,  Esq. 
of  Paris,  nephew  of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  M.  P.  to 
Elisabeth  Hai^  jovngeit  dau^ifeer  ofthe  ^oeasei 
Mr  Wdter  Bora,  of  Edinbur^ 

91.  At  8,  Charlotte  Square,  Bdinba;^  Sir 
Thomas  WooUaston  White  of  WaDii^w  elk,  eess- 
ty  of  Nottfaigham,  Bart,  to  Mlai  Mary  BmibBmla 
Ramsay,  doest  dawghtfr  of  the  late  William 
Ramsay,  Esq. 

99.   At  Edinboigfa,  the  Rev.  Js 
Campbell,  son  of  the  lace  Lieut.  Geaeeal 
bdl,  governor  of  Oibrattar,  to 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Dai^  Esq.  of 

30.  At  Middleton  Houye, 
Esq.  advocate,  to  Mary  Anne 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Heptnine  Mltebd- 
son,  Esq.  of  Middleton. 

jlpril  8.  At  Edinbunh, 
younger  of  Knockdow,  bq.  W.  S.to  Jane, ' 
ter  of  the  late  Alexander  Chrystte  of  T  '  ~ 
Esq. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  the  Rev.  John  ChrJsttwiH, 
minister  of  Biggar,  to  Raimay  Hannay,  irMisf 
daughter  of  DaWd  M'Lellan,  Esq.  of  Marks. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Joseph  Bowman,  ESq.  Wood 
Street,  London,  to  Mary,  only  dai^ter  of  the 
late  Mr  Gemge  Youngfaunand,  Glasgow. 

-—  At  Kingsmills,  Alexander  In^  RobatuH, 
Eh|.  younger  of  AulnaskJsrh,  to  Ann  Azbothno^ 
third  daughter  of  George  Ingtis,  Biq.  of  Kings- 
mills. 

—  At  Eye,  SuflbDc,  Mr  Gavte  MaedowaO,  sofi- 
dtor.  Supreme  Courtis  Sootiand.  to  Eliwlwilh 
Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  RobeH  Pretty. 

•—  Robert  BaUbnr,  Eaq.  of  Mandwiterv  to 
Miai  ABaa,  daughter  of  tbe  teir  Thenae  Ata, 
Biq.ofUukflcldr 


sosDm 


d»i^iv<rflhaliWJalraO<Nd(UU,aq.  ofPil-      sf  ch*  tut  >b  Jirim  Ucdg,  (hlpmHie,  Jdtm 


a.  AtDtiiinliail^a»R«*.J»iB",IWn«u»«»J.  _  At  EUii>,  in  the  PnidimoT  of  Bmbn, 

otGliiJMr^  10  Halo.  iHighutoi  tbalue  Hi  Kobat  Andcitan.  Ek|,  of  ihi  ew  Indta  Cdi^ 

laT  At  RMdiuk.  Doi  Pan-CnugoVf  Join  biihI  ADdaion,  siq.  o(  Untdun. 

lluihiU,  ILD-uHupRt  Hmrten,  jouiigac  -    t.  At  Pooiub,  lIhuoui  Walni  Stcnrt,  o( 

j.„jniir  of  Iha  lit*  Or  CumilcblH*        _      .  lb*  Svh  nilniait  of  Bombiv  Huin  btttiin. 

liTu  UUbunh,  Robot  D»nd«ai.  Em  lit*  KnoT  flM&tBCttntoSlmR,  ba-coBuiudK     , 

h.  tha  Mnl  Hrrtn of  tin  Hw.  Ent  ladlitom-  oT iha  Hdb.  Compaaj^ iblp  Alrln  iJoUc 

w.  to  Utlaa,  (Uot  dMAWc  of  WllUun  7.  At  Swiivlmmrf.  liwi.  /olw  AbiIok 

CSbi,  gM.  Millittor.  e«rttid5qmi€.  llndni  AiUll«y,toui>KMl)ouortiulUarui^ 

l£VSunicklfc™;RDb«Smitit,Eiq.or  A»dH»ii,aq.Ws.  "^ 

Slniut)^  to  Mn  Hdan  Donlon.       B.  At  TiichlDspolT,  Unt.  wmiui  Slmnga 

—  At  Unnd«v>  FIh*.  hMb,lb  Oovfe  Ro-  Huinliy,  Ulb  RigliDau  Nuln  Inhatn,^ 

■■n.  KUawQnlui  Hilja,    to  Am^  jpaunt  j —  D-.-i-u-i r  .-..^  u__._ 

J^MirfSi  lueTboawWmii,  EnSiA^ 

3:  AtStGreil  KiHf  StKBl,  ■toto?™"!  Eg. 
lata  of  Oa  bkad  (<  maBdi,  to  HlB  iHbeU*  P» 

"li^  LlDCDDn.  Morth  Wala,  Thoom  M. 
tMBtk.  Eaa.  of  Wieiluin>  la  thecouBtj  of  Da- 
bUb.  to  Adob  Maij  Rotwrtaon,  ddort  djuibtj- of 
StUtt CaptaiD  Thmnai  RobauoD,  of  & bK 
'^^rfi^STnarjW*  Kl»*rdi-- 

dkIn.tb<Itai.AlHaBilaTWhTt«,FMaia>tn,u  uiu.  uichhui. 

janaVaiqubai.iBlTdtDghlaiof  thaBar.Juua  13.  ou  board  tha  Jun.  at  Anjtai  Roadi,  lli 

BbMOi.  Haivkak.                       _      . .    _  Jama  ShlieR',  Jim.  Latth. 

3.  At Klnlalaa,  John Bdlof Drntrtjajaq. »  M.  AtCawnpoia,  Di aulM Abal,  PhTildaB to 

UiaHirtdllioaaf  KlTtlatoouidSoDttllMd,  aOj  tha  Gonmai-daiaraL 

teuibm  of  tha  daccaagd  DlTld  NItoi,  laq.  >tf  Ds.  3.  At  Anialla  Vila,  St  Hair"!.  Jaoako. 

KinMoa.                                        ...       ..  EuuB  Gontoo  Sbav,  wife  of  Gaona  KlBthooi 

—  AtlMa,J.B.Si!ott,tnwcr,  Ldlb.loIIar-  p,iii«,  m.D.  ofthailibod. 
«R(,ddMtdiuijltBor  Blchsd  Scoivalt.  Uq.  17.,  on  boaid  tba  Bauvtrr.  at  laa,  ob  Ua 
l^lh.                                           „     .  iMiaifla  bom  BowbaT,  UauL-CoUual  GUItaia, 

—  At  WaMmlnita,  Cratdo  Ch^a*  Jama  of  tba  1th  Ragimnl  of  Madiu  Caviln. 

Bop.  JotoWoofc  Hat^a^,  w  MijtUrt  M.  AlBuaiioa  AyM.  J.  H.  Mto.  k  D.  laU 

dttoditai  (tf  Jowb  Wood,bi.  of  St  Wduafa  of  An. 

Tanin,  and  Mviailon  FWk.  Btrof.  J«>.  19,  IMT- At  QuaaiutnT,  Un  JaoatSin- 


illi,E>).ariUiBlD|)llalL  10.  At  Doiwla.  Uaat.  C  I 

LJautT  WUUam  Tallin  Ror^      Tbooiaa  MU^ba-  o«BUr. 
ilaughtw  of  tba  late  Rai>         h,  ai  Arnhmumci  Una 


Nan,  to  EUa^Kth.  daujihtn  of  tba 


t  CBibartaoo.  iiBin.  _        ,     .  .^       nth  laai  of  bu  aia,  "— irr  Jobo  HOaa.  «  inc 

At  BdtnboiSl.  Ibe  Right  Hoo.  Lord  b-      7i)tbkacLiiuiitarKiit,aoaof  lUsBia^Df  Iha 
Ali^ioHluPUladdphUStiuitllaitatb.iM-      wh  Bsnl  Varna  BatMUm. 
(■EdHuhtar  of  Cbailn  OnoTUa  Stuiit  NIB-         jy  At  liiilili  rii«li|i.  n^  Abardoui^  MB 
taathr3!i.ofCloaebunib«U,DBB)Ui>lUK,*iid     Adalls  Huia*,  iridaw  of  ChailM  BMla,  C*v 
" — aS?^'™!.!-  —  AtDnBdacUnSpcDeaYcunuiDtHiiiIta 

—  At  PkiU  JaaaaSbvlbnl,Uttiu(ifWaIler 
Hoi^Eaq.  of  UaipaiamB,  In  Iba  oonaqr  m 


.          »BT.  I&  At  SlJahn^  Nn Bi 

_    -  -    (.lata of OoUhaDpa. anno  Hoa.Sta.  A^naatCn — 

of  KiaaK,tollanfiuiaiiiiah,Uital  rfiugWwof  soio»                ' 

n.Ali>ortDbao,)liWllttamRui^iaorfaa  Ao^htai of ^l^doiln* SaBdanan.  Bn- 

^■auadJohB  RuiariL  Em.  of  ^a^U^,  to  ^  At CambattaUa,  jHa.datwUn  <f  lliJp> 

Ash,  onlT  daaalUorJawifaeaMUCapb^J^  —h  GUI,  aged  IT-   Sba  km  ■  diawnahar  b 

Kauwdj  af^^fhall.  and  wUm rf aaJOT  Wn-  ^LDpco^udbaTtaiibaMioutoacaTniluiaftK 


uxuowMattoftbaBMRiglmaitWFoM.  shi,  «- >■•  •»—  •»>  v—.— .-— .    n       1 

SO,  HiJoboRltdite,  nian:baiit.Edlsb(iT0i.to  bran  Idk  touh  man,  wUh  ■  UiduAil-looUBf 

Chailocia,  TouDgHt  dufbler  of  UH  lata  Hi  Ro-  ^^  „  Ua  bn    Staa  auiriTadlba  ibaek  acl 

bnt  ODmoia,  mochast  tben.  amy  dayi. 

_  At  IC,  Great  King  Street,  Mb  HamntoB,*. 

DKATHS.  ,        ,  don  d(  PnAwn  Wm.  HamlUo^ottha  Uidnnl- 

Joii.  S,  IBM.  At  Cbitlagoog,  Jama  Lnnndm  yofGiugow,  . 

Hnnay,  Eao.  of  the  ni^iidii  cmpan/i  mill-  "^      ^rTi ., —  . . .. .j r  .h.  irf.  it, 

UTY  lOTl^aaJ  jm  of  tha  Rot.  Di  aunay.  n^ 


MTTln,  and  aon  of  th*  R«».  i«  Munaj,  nu.      j         ^i,„  Paiiculck. 

™jcofKamad*«lt,Partl»Wie.  ^ ..„.„!., , 

Jaten.  At  the  New  Amftcngh  BaoBl,  Hoi 
doNelaim  DaUaa,  Utti  0lBi!«  of  tba  Hoo.  Ki 
todli  Companr«dilpLodI  HeMIl*,  loiiof  Tb 


BbeiamTtlio'Ba"*0'<™''"*?'!5.''5SrlIV  land,  Loitl  IWRHi  to  tha  81it  yaar  o<  blajjgB. 

's.N«iydaral«d{UaoLWwCanj*g^  "^  ifS,  iCS  of  Ho.iUa,Th«  B.T.  wSuam 

ihB4filhRa|<iiuntorFaot,MaioCJobnCnaFMI,  ,,„|.  „rinW«rCtIWFaiMi. 

)atao((Mvnn,AinUiMn             jTai  §mllh'a  PMco,  LaUh  Walk,  HI  Jamaa 

30.  At  Cuddajib. Ilaky.  wlft of  Jaam  H^  u^^^nifor. 


tt4 


!•  At 


—  At  Dimd«t^  Om  Rev.  WiUkB  B^ttny,  Ho* 
nan  Catholic  dcrgyimo  there. 

—  At  rrflride»  LnisrlaUiQ.  Atatnier  Attken, 
If .D.  Monihiire.  Dtnnfrle»«hire. 

-»  At  KakMAy>  Jobcrnn  Otaon  Oirdirert 
4snghter  of  the  bite  Mr  Jemct  Gerteer,  apcttte* 
ttajt  M,  Geoiye  Street,  CdiDbumh. 

y.  At  Edinburgh,  ICi«  Mary  Edgar,  danglitet 
of  the  late  Joho  Edgar,  Eeq.  of  Kefthock. 

»  At  Loodon,  in  the  75d  year  of  hit  age, 
JUeut-Colonel  WiUiam  Minto,  late  of  the  Royal 


3.  At  Crail,  Mn  Elizabeth  Campbell,  relict  of 
WiSiam  Ingtti.  ^^_ 

»  At  E^dnibiRipi,  Jolni  Taylor,  Biq.  am  of  the 
lata  John  Taylor,  Eaq.  of  KirktonhilL 

—  At  Marytown  Maaie,  Mn  FergoaoB* 

—  At  Eaat  Rtehtnond  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
#dhik  fYNTcat,  grocer* 

—  At  Edinbitigh,  aged  6S.  Mr*  Pierretta  ]>a^ 
«arre,  wife  of  Mr  ioaepfa  OraiMlieu  of  Lyons. 

—  At  Edenaide,  Mn  Matvitet  Tundndl,  wift 
of  Mr  James  Tait,  Eaq.  of  Edenside. 

4,  At  Bdnbuigh,  Mn  Eirart.  widow  of  DaTfd 
Bwaxt,  fi«i.  depute<^erk  of  Chancery. 

—  At  Hawick,  Mlaa  Christian  Dieksoo,  dmgh- 
tar  of  Archibald  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Hoaacbyrea. 

5,  James  Majcwell,  Eaq.  of  iCixkcoiuicU,  in  tha 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudhrilglit. 

6.  At  No.  ft,  Hermitage  Plaee,  Stoekt«idg& 
Edinburgh,  Dooakl  Christie,  Esq.  aged  79, 

—  At  Londqpo,  Mn  Jean  Ren^e,  yomgeit 
daughler  of  Mr  Thoinat  Rennie,  Airfield,  and 
wife  of  Mr  James  Hutton,  aooountaot,  Lonocm. 

-^  At  Camberwell  Qrort,  Mn  Ann  Elmsale 
N«lme,  wife  of  WilHani  Seott,  Eaq.  elock-braker. 

->  At  HUMde,  near  DunblMe,  James,  thiti 
«ouuf  Mt  Robert  Fergiasoo,  AudMetarder. 

—  At  his  house,  118,  LaurisUm  Places  Edia- 
Ira^,  Mr  James  AwAite,  inriiMer. 

T.  At  Hope  House,  Mr  William  Orinlyv  tate 
aniHrdiant  in  Leith,  in  his  MOth  year. 

—  la  eoDsvquenee  of  a  severe  eold  eaiiglit  in  at- 
tending the  Duke  of  YorkSi  Awerali  the  Right 
Rev^  Dr  Mfaaoi,  Bbhop  of  Linoohi.  His  Lord- 
ship was  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King. 

8.  At  Sutton  Coldflekl.  Mn  Perkins,  wife  of 
S.  p.  S.  Perkins,  Esq.  and  eldest  daoghtor  of  the 
late  CiMfies  Shaipe,  Eaq.  of  Hoddam. 

-*•  At  his  houae,  Uitt  IMu,  Mr  Aodiew 


~  At  hla  hoaso*  Cumberiand  BuiMiags,  Glaa- 

¥»w,  aged  5i%  Mr  Robert  Haatle,  menhant.  and 
resident  of  the  Glugow  Philosophical  dodety. 
ft  At  MaasfleM,  Cdlairfer,  Mr  Aichtbald  Ruch- 


—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Ann  Grant,  reliotof  Mr 
HasmaMi  Maakenale,  apothecary. 

11.  At  6t  Andrews,  Mn  Helen  Lothlaa,  wMnw 
«r  Mr  Da^  Skae,  builder  in  EdiBburgfa. 
*  —  In  London,  Mt  Alexander  Harilial],  tnm 
f>eebles,  long  in  the  house  of  Messrs  Harries,  ¥»- 
iqvhar,  and  Cow  bankan,  Loodonr 

—  At  Wells,  Somenetshire,  Archibald  Christie, 
■sq.  lato  Bi«\'et>Mi4or,  l»th  rcginieot  of  foot. 

—  At  Dollar  InsUtution,  Robert  WiUiam,  son 
of  Mr  P.  Gibson. 

'     19.  In  HcrlotiB  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  GIAird  So- 
merviUe,  widow  of  James  Allan,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 
--  Sttddonly,  at  Glasgow,  Mr  WttUam  Falconar, 
printer. 

•  1*.  At  Lerwick,  Charles  OgUvy,  Esq.  sen.  Ma- 
gfistrate  of  that  place. 

—  At  s«,  Abereramby  Phoo,  Margarat,  aldcat 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomson.  Dudding- 

•  otone.  ^ 

14.  At  10,  Lynedoeh  Phwe,  Mn  Helen  Robarl. 
oon,  reliet  of  John  Crokat,  Esq.  of  HawkflehL 

15.  At  Yair,  Alexander  Priagle,  Esq.  of  WUta- 
vank. 

^  At  St  Andrews,  Miss  FouHsof  Cottalon. 

1*.  At  Loehgelly  House,  Mn  Anne  Wataon,  wife 
of  Mr  James  Henderson. 

-~  At  Edinburgh,  ihe.Keir.  Qeot»  Cma,  Dum- 
fnes-slure. 

i-^L^'T'^  #»id«airti,    Maliaalefr.dbcSnad 
•7  industry,  prudence,  and  frugality,  upwards  of 


tei^ 


ftewi  ttd  njgbtt,  aadttfrtrtanL 

17.  At  Hafiei  Otieet,  OBmon 
daughter  of  the  kite  """ 
Edinburgh. 

18.  At  Antigua  Street  JSdiUtnrA,  Jote  Fmm. 
esq.htteinerdiaat,  EdlMmrgh.  •""'"■^ 

19.  At  Axdincaple  Casde,  the  infhttt  dasAto*- 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  CampbalL 

«>.  In  his  hotel,  Paria,  M.  CauhJnoonrt.  IkAi 
of  Yloensa,  Lieuu-Goa.  ftinnerlT  Grand  E^S 
of  the  Emnlre,  and  MlnirtSfor>M3jr5g? 

—  At  Musselbttigh.  Mias  Juliet  ^rStaak)^ 
marly  of  Nicolson's  Street,  EdlnhurKhT^ 

-.  At  Efinboigh,  John  Sted.  secocia 
^  **fJo!«>  Steel.  confectloQer,  Btfaba 

51.  At  Bath.  Amelia,  wife  of  ISaktr  ^mnm 
Sf  T^.  V'te^rofessoTof  Ortental  o£aS?2 
tto  East  India  CoUcge,  and  dater  of  Sr  o3J 
Gordon,  Bart. of  Embo,  N.  B.  «»^"n" 

--  At  h&  house.  No.  12.  Temtti.  T^^ 
9runton,  Esq.  late  merchant  In  Lei  aT     ^^ 

wZ^  n"*™*^***  ^»  **>»^  widow  or  a»  Mb 
Henry  Parry,  Esq.  "^  '^ 

—  At  Dunnikier  Hoosa,  the  Ladr  trf*  ri*^. 

«.  At  his  house  in  York  Plafia.  JBoSbK^ 
Br  John  Yute,  M.D.  In  the  isS  yevafS 


orihi 


--  At  hu  home,  KOw  R6;  Gteat  jm 
Alexander  Cuniiigluutt,  Em.  miter  Co 

-.  At  Castlebams.  MiT&elesi  a 
cr  Mr  JaoMs  Thomaon,  meivhant. 

-.  ^CgmMUto»  Mr  Jmaea  Tail,  «r««w 

«.l*  ^  Muasdburgh,  Mr  Joba  Cbafaneaufeib 

of  the  RegUter  Office,  Edinbtiish.  ^""""'^  ^ 

*vt:  ^*  J?^?  ^'"**»  <3«oi«l>oiigta,  Ite. » 
thor of  Douglas's  EueJf d«  a  TMatmeP  ^^ 
tive  Drawiag,   Logarithmic  Tables^ 

35.  At  Paris,  Mr  Jamci  BonclaB.  eivil 
a  native  of  Umghalm.  ^^ 

—  At  ©Tvork   Plaoe,  ._« 
Home,  iu  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 

S6.  At  Bath,  Mrs  CuUibert,  widow  of  Aiditeld 
Cuthbert,  Esq.  of  Eeclos,  BerwIcksWi^ 

srz.  At  Runaey  l^xlge.  PortoheUo,  Caflivkia. 
fourth  daughter  of  thelate  GeooM  Nieolaaa.  C 
of  Jcrrutoun.  ^^^  ^  "^ 

—  At  Demerara,  CoUn  Douglas,  Sku 

—  At  Edmooston,  Ana  Lawaon.  cUcaldaaA. 
tcrof  the  late  Jamc*  Brown,  Esq.  RdmoM^^ 

J8.  At  84,  Prince's  Stxeet.  MTbavkl^U^ 
Cita>tp2£'"  Lo4ga.  John  Balgi^re.  fc,.  ct 

?^^^*^  I*™f7^*  M»  Eleanor  Hnnler,  wft 
of  Peter  Sandijands,  E»q,  of  Barney. 

—  At  Lmidoo,  suddenly,  Dr  KxtcfaoMr.  a  gen. 
Ueman  well  known  as  the  most  refined  and  aSa- 
tific  of  gastxonomisU.  Few  men  bocsccd  so  masir 
acquaintance,  or  were  more  gencfafiy  ntitad^ 
few  were  io  ready  to  serve  others  and  scairelr 
any  in  the  sphere  of  life  isi  whid»  the  Docti» 
moved  wore  so  generally  icflpeotel 

—  In  Portland  Place,  London,  Jaiaea  MoHte- 
^'  S,*  **5^*?f  ^  of  James  Stuart,  Esq.  tf.p. 

L(i/«<V>  In  DttbHn.  the  venerable  DrPiunkdL 
Titular  BiUM)n  of  Meath,  in  hi«  K9th  year. 

Mar^  1.  At  her  house,  at  Richmoad.  Saner. 
Lady  Duadas,  widow  of  Sir  Da^id  Duadas.  BnC 

—  At  Baberton  House,  Braftford  Wihwer  tt^ 
Ant  son  of  ArehlbaU  Christie,  Esq.  ofBahcr. 
ton. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mn  Susan  MUn,  zdietof  Ad- 
miral David  Laird  of  Srathmartin. 

f.  At  Ainslie  Plac^  Ediahuidw  XknrrHsid. 
son  of  Dr  Macwhirter.  ^^ 

5,  At  Inch  House,  James  Ann,  Ihe  fai&at 
daughter  of  Mi^or  Gordon  of  HaDheed. 

•«>  At  her  hcmsc  in  Melville  Street.  Hn  Tbd. 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  Aiox.  Tod. 

*-  AtU,  PittStn^t,  Mias  EUaaheih 


iwa 


Dtcdhc. 


n*' 


5.  AtPuA 


>ii  Triiwiwn 

Hal;  Ih<  v^  IHnoiWt 


—  At  Banstead.  Sumy.  UcuL'Gmi.  Sir  Ed* 
Howofdw of  tte R«ytf  Hmsv AxL  K. aa 

aad  C.  G.  H. 

,  «L  At  N«vllrtoa,  TlUMMt  Hoifr  Bi^oCNevMt. 
ton.  In  the  86th  yeM  ct  hia  affb 

—  At  Liitli*  JMMl.  vU)»  •€  MvMn  Joteitfaii. 


Gibson, 


hiUmidaiigbtirwf  Wv'Jaftii 
e  and  ao(ary»  9,  iMohitim* 


—  At  Carrubbex't  Ckxe,  Edinlwmh,  Donald 

—  Blinbeth,  third  daugKltr  of  Mr  John  Trail. 
tOctteher,  Gilferd. 

.■•u.  At  Saliflbuy  BmA»  Bin  Lougman,  wlfa  of 
Adam  Longraore.  Esq. 

'  —  At  South  Frederick  Stvact,   Mn  UajjcKj 
Khnprtitf  wife  of  Andrew  Stephant,  K«q. 

— >  At  5i,  Buccleuch  Place.  Mre  Janet  wdr,  r»> 
Udt«f  WtlHam  WighlvMB,  Bmi.  lata  of  Airkwood, 


—  Ai  Kilgroiiton,  Mis  FrMKN*  Grant. 

HI.  At  No.  1»  Gharl(.tie  Square.  Samntl,  the 
infant  aon  of  Hugh  Watson.  Esq.  W.  S. 

•^  Atar.  Blaii  Street,  Mr  DaTid  Flendqg,  cork- 
noanufacturpr. 

«-  At  Oallicillu  Captadn  JuBMFnanr,  late  Ad- 
Jn(ant«  Edinburgh  Militia. 

—  Aft  Bath,  after  a  IfagarhMr  llhMn*  in  her  SIst 
year,  Mrs  Uium,  molhar  of  tfca  Ri^fat  Moa.  Gaon 


—  Ai  MoBsalkiirgh,  Cliaa*  youngest  dtwghfM 
«f  Mr  David  OnUea,  upkolsiecer  ttere. 

—  At  Lasswade,  Sirs  Janet  Taylor*  aMoiv  of 
OHptala  Sflott. 

-.  At  Uatiot  Mauot,  E4lt*uj«h»  Janok  oldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George  llennie,  Kingstoo* 
■Mt  LotlriAna 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Isabella  Ramsay,  wife  of 
Jiamos  musoa,  Eaq.  lapateenaitvfv  of  tne  aaoiant 
CtaiMesof  Mo^ay  and  Ktanairaaf  Cuihin*  in  Mo- 


ts.  At  Edfadmrah.  Misa  Maorgvat  Campbell 
r,  daughter  of  tha  Itta  Gaacgo  Andmr, 


— .  At  Granvilliers,  in  France,  Ralph 

oCJacdinaAeld,  Berviekshtra 
<-^  At  Piestsngzanga^  Mr  John  Goodsir*  aged 


U.  At  Coates,  EMt  LotUsa»  Mr  Ales.  Tweodie. 
-  —  At  Northuasterland  Street*  Mn  SwlBloa» 
laUct  of  Aidiitaald  Svlnaon,  Bbi|.  ftmierly  of  tke 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  servioe. 

—  At  Klrkaldy,  Mr  Thomas  Meldnun,  late 
baker  there,  aged  61. 

14.  At  March  HUI,  William  Boyd,  Esq.  of 
March  HiU,  aged  78. 

—  At  Alrth  Cartle,  Miss  Mary  M.  Graham,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Graham  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Aiiui  and  Strovan. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  Jone«,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal. 

15.  At  Ediuburgh,  the  Rer.  Arch.  M'lntvre, 
minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation,  Newlanos. 

16.  At  Brompton  Crescent,  London,  Mrs  Anne 
Hope,  rdict  of  Thomas  BailUe,  Esq.  oC  the  Hon. 
East  India  Ccnnpany's  service. 

.—  In  Portugal,  Mr  Massey,  Ensign  of  the  4th 
miment,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Massey.  Whilst 
liding  out,  and  wishing  to  jcnn  some  brother  ofli- 
eers  on  the  opposite  side  €tt  a  pool  oi'  water,  he  at- 
tempted to  nde  through  It,  but  sank  in  a  quick- 
aand,  and  instantly  disappeared. 

—  At  Torr,  in  the  pansh  of  Berwick,  aged  84 
years,  Mrs  Nlool,  or  Sarah  Cairns,  relict  of  Mr 
linUiam  Niool,  some  time  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

17*  At  Moj,  near  Forres,  at  an  advasioed  age, 
Mrs  Grant  or  Moy,  lady  of  the  late  Colonel  Hugh 
Grant  of  Moy. 

-^t  Kiniemuir,  Mr  William  Banie,  manufac- 
turer. 

18.  At  Dunnikier,  the  infant  daughter  of  Lieut. 
General  Sir  John  Oswald. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr  J.  Ewbank,  landscape  painter. 

Sa  At  PitletUe,  Mrs  Affnos  Meldrum,  wilis  of 
Tbosnas  Lawaon,  Esq.  of  Pitlethie. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Bav.  WiUiam 
Routledge,  minister  of  the  Episctmal  Chapel. 

—  At  17,  CoatasCreseent,  Miss  Matilda  Morgan. 


22.  At  EdinbuTffh,  Mrs  Helen  Irving,  widowoff- 

Gospel  at  Hobkirk. 

—  At  tka  Hon.  'nunai  WkidBtoV,  Oof  House. 
Rensinglon  G<wa*  the  Hon.  Jkae  Cadogaa.  itkor 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  W.  B.  CMomd. 

S3k  ArLoith,  Mrs  Marion  Pollock,  wift  of  Mr 
Dickson,  oark  aBanafisotafor. 

f «.  At  Paria,  the  Rigkt  Hon.  Lord  ^tf'^wte. 
The  titlo  is  aaw  estkict 

15.  At  Bnfldd,  Sir  Nattailel  Daaeo^  Knt,  ftw- 
merly  a  commander  in  the  Hon.  BHt  India  Cbm- 
pany^i  aarvler. 

»  AtU*  Soyal  TernMO,  atai  adNanced  ase. 
Mrs  Rnchel  Rose,  widow  of  William  Cummiaav^ 
Esq.  of  UavoKny  Rill,  Jamaica.  ^^ 

26.  At  Vienna,  the  celebrated  composer  Beoth* 
oaen* 

•7'  At  Loodaik  Mr  Theasae  MIMoa,  aged  M 
yaam  HIa  graadlMiev  was  biofhar  to  John  M1U' 
ton,  aathov  of  Paradise  Lost; 

—  At  EtVnbwgk,  Mrs  Oracv  MHIer,  wMk  off 
Andrew  MUtor,  Esq.  W3.danute-alBrk  oTtheBms. 

—  At  6,  Albany  Streec,  Alex.  Kennedy,  Em. 
M.D.  Ibnnefly  of  die  Medical  serrtee  of  tf^e  Hon. 
the  East  India  Company^  Madras  EMsahUshmont. 

—  At  IS,  DuMin  Street,  Britnburgli,  Anna, 
ysungest  daughter  of  the  late  Jobs  Small,  En.  oC 
Ovecaiaias,  Bcvwiclshirs. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Dnke  of  RoehefoaoaalthLkui* 
oowt,  Peev  of  Ftanee,  aged  •!. 

—  At  Coynachio,  aged  7^.  John  Gordon,  Rto.' 
lata  Lieotenant-Oolonel  in  the  army,  and  Mafor 
of  the  9td  Rti^mtnt. 

28.  At  21,  Hill  Street;  Mia  BeH,  wift  of  Oeotgo 
Jostpk  Bell,  Esqw  advocate,  and  ftoftseor  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  In  the  University  of 
Mvgn. 

—  At  GhMBow,  James  Riwiult  Eaq.  of 
ttannhtn,  writer  in  Glasgww. 

—  At  Cairndinnis,  Miss  Catherine  BegMe,  on- 
ly davglMer  of  Peter  Begtola,  Esq. 

^-  At  BdiabuiTtk,  ThonNM  Raasrf,  Eaq,  solid- 
tor  before  the  Supveme  Courts. 

29.  At  hk  koule,  No.  5,  PMt  Street,  Mt  Wil- 
liam Home,  writer. 

~  At  Falkirk,  Mr  James  MaedonaM,  booksel- 
ler thora. 

~  At  Edinborgli,  Harriet,  second  daagbts  0f 
Sir  David  Maxwell  of  Cardoness. 

^  R.  J.  Lang,  Esq.  Procurator  Fiscal  for  the 
county  of  Linlithgow. 

30.  At  Hermititfe  Hill,  Leith,  Alexander  Wad- 
dell,  Esq.  late  of  the  Customs. 

—  AtJedburffh,  Andrew  Tumbull,  Esq.  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh. 

21.  At  Aberkuly,  Mrs  Grlsel  Forrest,  relict  of 
Mr  Hugh  Bum. 

—  At  Easieh,  near  Inveme^,  Captain  James 
MaodoneU,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

—  At  Otpringe,  in  Kent,  Lieut- Colond  Hector 
Monro,  tete  of  tne  1st  Garrison  Battalion,  aged  64 
years.  Cokmel  Monro  commanded  the  42d  Re- 
giment nnder  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Holland. 

—  At  Brunton  Phwe,  aged  9  years,  William, 
third  son  cf  Mr  Alexander  Wight,  banker,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  Edhiburgh,  Mr  David  Smith,  tailor  and 
clothier,  29,  North  Brld^ 

Latdvy  in  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  Dean  of  Durham. 

—  At  her  house  at  Ayr,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Miss  Grace  Boyd,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Boyd,  Esq.  of  Trochrlg  and  PinkiL 

April  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Mitdiell, 
prii&er. 

—  At  Glasgow.  Mr  Robert  Black,  aged  7i,  Ute 
of  the  Commercial  Inn. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Stewart,  relict  of  John  Stew- 
art, Esq.  of  Crossmount,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Alex.  Menales*  Esq.  of  Polf^acks. 

t.  At  Lodihill,  m  Ea-.t  Lothian,  John  Myhie, 
•on  of  the  late  George  Mylno.  Esq. 

—  At  Montrose,  William  Weteier,  Esq.  in  the 
73d  ysav  of  hia  age. 

^  At  Wi^aon,  Masgarft,  wife  of  James  T wad- 
die,  Esq.  eouector  of  Uie  customs. 
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MB  of 


Street.  Mr 


Bus  PMnbo*  widow 

md  dMIglltW  OK 

Biq.  of  LamonC. 

5.  At  BdinlHiiilw  Jtmm  MHifTon,  only  soil  of 
Ml  SmtTT  "' "  S.&C.  17f  DobUn  Street. 

dL  Tfcgfariof  ShiowMiuii,  intbeT71hye«of 
htoact.  Hfe  Uaddiip  dieil  pOMwd  of  netrlT 
~      s  Hilltoa  of  inooer,  jikkynrffint  of  kmded 

MaodoMM  of  Lyndtle. 
Moodier  Esq.  adro- 


7.  AC 
—  At 


8.  At  PcDtlfliid  Main,  Mr  Willlm  SeooB,  flam- 


—  At  Gnnfi  BvMt,  bi  tlie  nHrfibowrfaood  of 
■addtavtOBt  and  oo  tlM  ertilo  of  lArtBlnitm, 
Cdv  wkovte  WM  loBK  ttfttatt  Oflbart  BiinM»  (no* 
ttm  of  tho  poet,)  in  tlie  67th  year  of  hie  afe. 
Be  bai  BO  And  <v  fimBcd  oamiMaliit,  but  for  io- 
vcal  rooBthe  pMoediBg  bit  diiiobitioiu  than  wae 
•aadiialdaearof  thepowenofBature;  and  the 
taSmitiee  of  age,  oumlHued  with  terere  dooiertic 
aH|ii»»fcn«,  t>g**TiTi'  **"  *^*t*  Oothe4tfaof  Jaoo- 
aiT  he  kMt  a  dauchter,  who  had  looff  been  the 
wide  of  the  tentty  hearth  (  and  on  the  SGUi  of 


9.  At  Olaifow.  Robert  Freer,  M.D.  of  KeNBdie 
and  Paxfc.  Piufteww  of  the  Theory  and  Practiee 
of  Pbyeie  hi  the  UnlTenity  of  GLngow. 

—  At  iBvemettle,  Alex.  G*doB,KM|.  of  iBi 


11.  At  DnbBB,  HelcB.  third  dau^iter  of  the 
late  Dr  Cki^iora.  State  PhyiielaB  ia  IrdaBd. 

—  At  Newoaetle^  SpcBoer  Boyd.  Eiq.  of  Pink* 
bm.  AyiaUre. 

— <•  At  lAWMMW,  ueut^e,  MBniuie  v>nonnanaeKy» 
Xnidbt  of  the  Garter, Ibr  many  yean  Lord  Stew- 
Mdof  bit  Majertf I  Houaehold. 

—  At  hlf  Lordamp^s  bouie  in  Park  Lane,  Lon- 
don. Lady  Hyadntha  Vane,  the  inbnt  danghter 
of  tlie  Mwqiua  of  LoBdiwalwii. 

—  At  AnneAeld.  tn  tlie76tn  year  of  hU  ace« 
Alex.  Litt^Jobn,  Kiq.  of  ADnefldd. 


If.  Atbkl 
Gooife  MBrnjr,  tai  the  dptfi 

—  At  hii  honee,  Camq 
ThoBiaoB,  jnrtreit  painter. 

—  At  GMcat,  GloriiBa  Abb, 
tafai  Stirlfai£. 

IS.  At  BonowahwnBteit  Mn  Ji 
wlfle  of  Robert  HeBdeteoa,  Emi- 

*■  At  67,  Queen  Stnet, 
moml  ion  (^  tlie  late  AlezaBder 
Ew|.  nf  nieftnfei 

14.  At  Edinburgh*  Rdbert  SabnoBd,  Eb|.  iMr 
■uigeon,  i9d  RegtaneBt. 

—  At  BOBnyton,  William  Soolt* 

—  At  hie  houaet  Straanery  J^ 
Esq.  of  Valleylield. 

15.  At  thdr  honee  in  FhudeBtoB,  Mr 
WaddeU,  eced  66;  aBd  Mn  J 
wife,  aged  es  yeare. 

—  At  Ddviae^  Ai 
tirofSirAlez.Muir 

16.  At  DnnfcmiKBe,  Janice  S| 
»  AtShandwick  Houae,  Ro»aUre,  jBhaCe^^ 

bum  Roes,  Eaq.  of  ShandwidE. 

17.  At  Leith,  JotaB  Lawrie.  ~ 
of  Exdae  cutters. 

18.  At  Geaongate,  WfUiani,  tfairt  eon  of  Mir 
WUliamBerwi^ 

19.  At  the  foot  of  the  HavkhiR. 
net  PiBdlay,at  the  extreme  age  of  104. 

20.  At  the  Manae  of  HaddingtOB* 
only  sorriving  daughter  of  die  Rer.  Dr 

—  At  Hin  of  Death,  Geo.  Altken,  Baa.  el  Bil 
ef  Beath. 

SI.  At  London,  In  the  87thyear  of  I*  m^ 
James  Hamilttm,  M.D.  of  Artflkzy  Ptoesb  Fiai- 
bnry  Plaee. 

S8.  At  Chrltiwham,  FraneieTwiaB,  b&fal* 
6Mfayear. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Dr  Walter  OrahmB,  M.Du 
t4.  At  S5,  York  Pfawe,  Doaottea,  third 

▼ing  danghter  of  Mr  WlUam  WmteneoB, 

Calrfy.  At  SouthampcoB.  fai  hia  S9A  yev,  te 
Right  Hon.  Lord  KJiknirthri^t,  TIr  b  nurriid 
ed  by  his  brother  the  Hon.  Camden  Grey  M* 


—  At.  Knockbay,  near  CampbdDlown, 
Notteg,  yoongcst  daughter  of 
net  John  Porter. 

—  AtParksoflBBee,  parieh  of  Uranhait,  Mo- 
rayAire,  in  her  100th  year,  Jane  Aspy.  edict  of 
WIUtemPMiiet 


Prittint  hy  James  tbtttMniyne  and  Co*  Bdinbuf^h. 
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Tims  is  geDenlly  xepreaetited  either 
Ui  the  character  of  a  Stream,  or  of  an 
Old  GeDtleman.  Of  Time,  aa  a  Stream, 
the  leas  that  is  said  in  a  Magazine  with 
any  pretensions  to  originality,  the  bet* 
ter.  Of  Time  as  an  Old  Gentleman^ 
suffice  it  to  remark,  that  he  is  alter- 
nately  active  and  passive.  When  ac- 
tive, he  is  armed  with  a  scythe,  and 
an  excellent  mower  he  is,  laymg  a  dou- 
ble swathe  with  inimitable  neatness 
and  precision  ;  when  passive,  a  crowd 
9f  iole  people  are  engaged  in  killing 
Time,  and  he  appears  lying  in  a  stu- 
por ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  delin- 
quents fled,  than  he  jumps  to  his  feet 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  man  in  his 
seventh  thousand  jear,  declines  the 
offer  of  medical  assistance,  and  disap- 
pears. Formerlv,  he  used  to  wear  a 
long  beard,  and  pride  himself  on  a 
V  slape  sconce ;"  but  now-a-days  he 
often  sports  a  diin  that  *'  shows  like 
a  stubble-field  at  harvest-home,"  and 
mounts  a  wig  that  gives  him  quite  the 
air  of  an  Apollo.  In  good  truth,  old 
Father  Time,  as  he  used  to  be  called^ 
is  now  a  confirmed  bachelor^  at  whom 
maidenly  ladies  of  a  certain  age  keep 
settinff  their  caps  in  vain.  You  see 
him  frequently  sitting  in  a  bang-up 
great-coat,  on  the  box  beside  Coadiee^ 


or  even  with  the  ribands  in  his  hand, 
driving  like  the  very  devil ;  and  we' 
know  of  nobody  else  to  whom  he  bears 
so  strong  a  general  resemblance  aa 
Washington  Irving's  Stout  Gentleman* 
Greorge  Cruicksnank  and  we  have 
long  been  cronies,  and  George  haa 
treated  us  with  some  admirable  Illus- 
trations of  his  Friend  Time's  character 
and  pursuits.  The  frontispiece  is  excel- 
lent. There  Time  is  seen  resuming  his 
antique  appearance  and  propensities  ; 
wingsd,  bearded,  with  his  notorious 
fore-lodk,  and  hungry  as  helL    The 
solitary  glutton  has  a  board  spread, 
for  his  exclusive  delight,  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  all  the  seasons.    At  head 
and  foot  of  the  table  stands  a  castle— 
one  quite  fresh,  only  a  few  years  old, 
the  other  dilapidated  and  ivy- wreath- 
ed, that  the  epicure  mav  glut  his  maw 
with  variety  as  he  cruncnes  battlement 
and  foundation-stone.  The  two  corner 
dishes  near  the  head  of  the  table  are 
a  stately  sycamore  grove,  and  a  three- 
decker  ;  near  the  foot  a  date- tree  and 
a  dromedvy,   a  farm-house  and  a 
wheat-stack.  The  three  side-dishes  on 
the  forUier  side  of  the  table,  are  a 
shepherd  piping  to  his  flock ;  a  68- 
pounder  carronade  and  grape-shot; 
a  bull  and  a  heifer.   Of  the  three  side- 


*  inustrations  of  Hme,  by  George  Cruickshank,  London :  Published  by  the  Art- 
Ust,  Myddleton  Terrace,  Pentonville,  and  sold  by  James  Robins  and  Co.,  Ivy  Lanc^ 
Fkiternoster  Row;  and  aU  Book  and  Print  St^Uers. 
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ijiA^  doae  totlie  deTOiixa%  one  is  un*  aoneas  always  ippertsiiiB  to  the  flaali- 

touchedy  or  nearij  so,— a  splendid  side^half  swell  anid  half  gall,  ean  with 

coAdiy  flin  of  nobility,  with  only  the  diffionlty  believe  his  heyes  when  die 

leaders  as  yet  eaten  np ;  in  a  spoon  in  odds  are  finally  floored^and  his  betting* 

his  right  hand,  a  church ;  on  a  fork  in  book  is  a  baokmpt.    And  there,  doae 

his  left,  an  elephant,  endorsed  with  a  to  the  ninny's  elbow,  is  that  familiar, 
tower  bristling  with  spears  ;  while  in  ^  Bill  Richmond,  the  Lily-white,  with 

the  centre  of  the  table,  is  an  ample  his  box  of  ivories  unlidded,  his  o^cs 

miseellany  of  all  ages,  and  sexes,  and  leering  with  a  knavish  IVe-neither-tot- 

professions ;  with  plnmes,  and  helms,  nor- win    hedginffish   expression^   in 

and  crowns,  and  all  the  meanest  and  which,  to  the  cheated  Codcney,  no 

most  majestic  paraphernalia  of  mor-  consolation  is  to  be  foond,  aiid  his 

tality.  There  Tempus  Edax  sits,  like  topper  so  askew  and  askance  on  his 

Christopher  North  at  Ambrose's,  ere  knowledge-box,  that,  but  for  an  enor- 

Tickler,  and  O'Doherty,  and  the  Shep-  nMms<M:gan  of  destmctivenesBy  it  would 

herd,  have  appeared ;  impatient  to  slide  to  the  sod.    Five  more  fimdi- 

have  all  the  good  things  of  this  world  ed   reprobates    yon  will   raielv  see 

to  himself;  although,  in  gobbling  up  in  a  pyramidieai  gnmp>  and  should 

all  the  real  and  movable  property  in  the  man  die  they  will  be  all  lagged  to- 

the  universe,  he  leave  hinuelf  to  die  gether ; — ^bat  tlie  gaOowa  is  not  to  be 

of  famine  on  the  Last  Day.  robbed  of  its  does — for  a  vein  is  about 

George  Cruickshank  knows  better  to  be  opened — and  Jem,  though  van- 

than  some  people  we  could  name,  the  quishea  to-day,  will  yet  live  to  be  cle« 

grand  secret  of  descending  with  skill  vated  to  that  cods^coobs  sttaatibo 

and  dexterity  from  stilts,  and  walking  which  he  was  bom  «id  bred  to  adora. 

like  an  ordinary  biped.   The  Frontis-  But  look  at  his  opponent !    Seeond 

SDe,  therefore,  is  the  only  very  sub-  and  bottle-holder  lift  him  like  a  kg 

e  thing  in  sll  the  Illustrations-^  from  the  sod.    Those  masses  of  mus- 

and  turning  it  over,  dromedaries,  ele»  de  have  lost  their  strength  ;  he  Is  side 

phants,  towers,  and  temples  and  all—  and  exhausted  as  a  dog,  tluit  afto-  a 

\o\    **  Time    Calleb    and    Tike  fbrty-mile  run  lies  down  cheek  by 

Come."    Hie  scene  is  on  Moulsey-  jowl  with  reynard  on  the  road-mire-^ 

Hurst — ^within  a  roped  ring  of  tweutj^  his  face  is  iadistiiiguishaUe  in  moadiy 

feet— worth  all  the  Boxiana  of  this  nose^  or  eyes    but  he  atsggen  up  to 

Magaxine,  of  Pierce  Egan,  and  of  John  the  scrat^  like  a  dmnkar^aud  tiien. 

Bee.    Ccmspicuous  in  the  middle  of  as  deaf  to  tune  as  his  antagonist,  ftlh 

the  picture  stands  the  Time-Keeper,  down  with  a  squelsh*-I5  stone    ba- 

with  his  tatler  in  his  hand,— bawling  tinga  few  pounds  of  sweat  and  bfeod. 

the  monosyllable.  To  the  left,  within  while  we  Hve,  Jem  Ward  shaD  never 

the  ropes,  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  be  Champion.  Is  it  the  part  of  a  man, 

ftoe  up  to  heaven,  the  Man  of  the  who  aspires  to  the  championdnp,  to 

iadi  side — say  Jem  Ward — in  a  state  travel  about  the  oountry,  diamminff 

•f  innocence.  His  daylights  are  dark-  Tdcd,  said  dieatkig  baw^bocks  and 

ened,  and  something  more  than  dum<-  provmcial  boxen  out  of  the  psFsesfor 

ber  has  sealed  up  hu  eyes,  whidi  have  which  ther  wish  honestly  to  cantead? 

been  lanoed  in  vain.  In  vain,  tooj  does  No— 4t  is  out  onefarm  of  that  swhid* 

his  Btrooff-tun^  Second  roar  into  his  ling  at  whidi  Jem,  under  variaos  ana* 

ear.  ToDim,itislikeafidntandfiff«  pices,  has  kmg  been  so  expert— and  we 

off  edio— or  perhaps  he  hears  it  not  at  cannot  but  wonder  at  Jcon  Bee,  asho* 

all,  but  isdeaf  as  a  house*  His  Bottle-  nest  a  man  as  Hves,  and  in  aU  odicr 

holder,  on  ooe  knee,  and  with  one  fist  ipstanoestheswom  fbe  of  knavery,  giv- 

balf-angrily  dendied,  seems  to  up-  big  oounteoanoe  to  audi  base  anid  un* 

braid  him  fbr  bdng  past  the  restora-  manly  tridcs  as  were  never  practised 

tkm  of  the  water  of  Hfe.  A  Jew  kneels  before  by  any  of  the  first-rate  men. 

over  him  in  despair,  muttering^  and  Tben,  in  the  London  ring  itsdf,  has 

moaning  about  his  "  monish," — ^while  not  the  knave  and  fool  been  guilty  of 

a  sporting  surgeon  feds  the  feeble  the  most  biieflused  cross  widi  Abbott 

voiae  in  a  wrist  that  is  overshadowed  Andof  sometiiingvery  like  a  cross  witb 

Vy  the  blue  swoUen  hand,  all  of  whose  JoshHudscm?  If  Hudson  really  h^ed 

knuckles  seem  dislocated  with  payiqg  him,  what  title  has  he  to  be  a  candi« 

awavatCiawky'sssfrontui;  andagreat  date  fbr  the  championship  at  iA2  If 

MghuOdngdiaoonaolalsCocfcney^Badi  JosfadidnotlidLhim^thcaJettilumld, 
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Unr  that  bis  teoond  ofibncei  have  been 
kicked  for  ever  oat  of  the  ring.  His 
battle  with  Crawlejr  was  a  fair  one*«« 
and  was  he  not  fairly  beaten  ^  After 
all  tbis^  it  is  aickeoing  to  hear  him 
talked  of^  even  yet,  by  the  fLuih  ode, 
as  Champion.  If  ever  be  fight  Brown 
of  Biidgenorth,  he  will  bite  die  d^ist. 
Jem  is  a  fine  fighter,  that  is  oertain-r- 
active,  skilfnl,  a  bard  hitter,  nor  is  his 
Iwttom  bad*  But  be  has  not  power 
tostandup  against  Brown,  six  of  whose 
Uows  will  settle  bis  hssh.  It  is  all 
Tery  well  to  telkaboat  "poor  dd  Shel- 
ton,"  whom  Brown  beat  "  Poor  old 
Shelton"  is  only  a  very  few  years,  some 
three  or  four,  older  tnan  Brown ;  and 
although  he  had  seen  rather  too  much 
aervioe,  was  he  not.  previous  to  Qui 
battle,  considered  the  very  best  two- 
lianded  fighter  on  the  listf  But  be  all 
this  as  it  may,  no  cross-cove,  whether 
knave  or  fool,  should  ever  in  our  day 
be  the  Champion  of  England. 

Forbid  it,  ye  living  worthies,  Cribb 
and  Spring—forbid  it,  ve  dead  immor« 
tals,  Jem  Belcher  aod  tne  Game Chkk- 
em!  Forbid  it,  ye  shades  of  heroes  all, 
fnm  Broughton  to  Power !  Forbid  it,  ye 
—whose  maulevs  are  armed  more  for«- 
midably  than  of  old  with  the 


with  the  unpurchased  pen,  pencil,  and 
press—Bee,  £gan,  Cruicksbank,  and 
North — for  the  eves  of  your  country 
are  upon  you,  and  "  En^and  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

But  enouffh— 40Q  much  perhaps— 
of  blows  and  blood— «o  cast  your  eye, 
fur  reader,  down  to  the  IdBt-hand 
comer  of  Pkte  I«— and  tell  us  what 
tbou   readest*— "  ▲    shokt    time— 

OOINO     OF     AN     SaftAKS."      Thei€ 

stands,  win^^  gorgeously  as  that  su- 
perb moth,  the  great  owl-moth  of  Br»- 
zil,  him  whom  the  enthusiastic  Kirby 
calls  the  glory  of  the  Noctuidie,  him 
whose  portraiture  James  Wilson,  bro- 
ther of  the  Professor,  hath  in  his  liUe 
Illustrations  of  Zoology  with  pen  and 
pencil  so  finely  visioned-r-there,  wo 
say,  stands  Oberon  the  fairy  king- 
mid  Puck,  is  it  ?— yea.  Puck  let  it  be- 
like lightning^obeying  his  lord's  com- 
mand* 

Oberon» 
"  Fetch  me  this  herb— and  be  thoa  here 

agaio, 
Ere  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a  league.** 

Puck* 
**  ril  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  fort^  minutes.** 

How  infinitely  more  poetical  are 
wings  like  these,  than  eeven-league 


boots  I  Wededaiie,onomrcooscieDce^ 
that  we  would  not  accept  the  present 
of  a  pair  of  seven-league  ooots  to-mor- 
row,— or,  if  we  did,,  it  would  be  out 
of  more  politeness  to  the  genie  who 
might  press  them  on  us,  and  the  wi- 
sest thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
lock  them  up  in  (a  drawer  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  servants.  Suppose  that 
we  wished  to  walk  from  Cloveuford 
to  Innerleithen— why,  with  seven- 
league  boots  on— one  ttng)e  step  would 
take  us  up  to  Posso,  seven  miles  above 
Peebles  J  That  would  never  do.  By 
mincmg  our  steps,,  indeed,  one  miabt 
contrive  to  stop  at  Innerleithen— but 
suppose  a  gad-fiy  were  to  sting  one*a 
hi^  at  the  Pirn — one  unintentional 
stride  would  deposit  Christopher  at 
Drummelxier,  and  another, over  the 
Cruik,  and  £u  away  down  Annan 
water  1  Therefore,  were  U  nothing 
like  mam.  On  wings  you  can  §nU 
ter— and  gUde — and  float  and  soar- 
now  like  a  humming-bird  among  the 
flowers — ^now  like  a  swan,  half  row* 
ing,  half  sailing,  and  half  flving  adown 
a  river— now  like  an  eagle  afloat  in 
the  blue  ocean  of  heaven,  or  shooting 
sunwards,  invisible  in  excess  of  light 
— ^and  bidding  farewell  to  earth  and 
its  humble  shadows.  "  0  that  I  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  flee 
away  imd  be  at  rest!"  Who  hath 
not,  in  some  heavy  hour  or  other, 
from  the  depth  of  his  very  soul,  de- 
voutly — passionately  —  hc^essly — 
breathed  that  wish  to  escape  beyond 
the  limits  of  woe  and  sin — not  into  the 
world  of  dreamless  death — ^for  weary 
though  the  immortal  pilgrim  may 
have  been-" never  desired  he  the 
doom  of  annihilation — ^untroubled  al- 
though it  be,  shorn  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  being— but  he  hath  pngred 
for  the  wings  of  the  dove,  because 
that  fair  creature,  as  she  wheeled  her- 
self away  from  the  si^t  of  human 
dwellings,  hath  seemed  to  disappear 
to  his  imsginatum  among  old  sum- 
merin||^  forests  wherein  she  fludetb 
her  wmg  and  falleth  gladly  aslee]^ 
and  therefore,  in  those  agitated  times, 
when  the  spirits  of  men  acknowledge 
kindred  with  the  inferior  oeatur^ 
and  would  fain  interdiange  with  them 
powers  and  qualities,  they  are  will- 
ing even  to  lay  down  their  intelligence 
their  reason,  their  conscience  itself,  so 
that  they  could  but  be  blessed  with 
the  facnlty  of  escaping  from  all  tbt 
i^gonies  that  inteUigence,  and  re«Mn# 
and  conscience  alona  can  know,  and 
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beyond  the  readi  of  this  world's  hoii- 
SOD  to  flee  awty  ^nd  be  at  rest! 

Pock  nys  he  will  pat  a  girdle  nmnd 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  At 
what  rate  is  that  per  hour,  taking  die 
ctrcnmference  of  the  earth  at  87^000 
miles^  more  or  less?  There  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  mechanics,  somewhat 
about  as  difficult  of  solution,  as  Mr 
Brougham'sodebratedone  of  the  smug« 
gler  and  the  Rerenue  Cutter, — ^for  the 
solution  of  whidi  he  recdmmended  the 
aid  of  alflebnu  It  is  not  so  quick  as 
you  would  imasine— not  seven  hun« 
dred  iiiiles  an  nour.  We  forget  the 
usual  rate  of  a  cannon-ball  in  good 
oondidon,  when  he  is  in  training, — 
and  before  he  is  at  aU  blown.  So  do 
we  forget,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  the 
numbo'  of  centuries  that  it  would 
tske  a  good  stout,  well-made,  able- 
bodied'  cannon-ball,  to  accomplish  a 
journey  to  ourplanet  from  one  of  the 
ilzed  stars.  The  great  difficulty,  we 
confess,  would  be  to  get  him  sdely 
eouTeyed  thither.  If  that  could  \» 
done,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  his 
findinj;  his  way  back,  if  not  in  our 
time,  m  that  of  our  nosterity.  How« 
erer  red-hot  he  might  have  been  on 
starting,  he  would  be  cool  enough, 
no  doubt,  on  his  arrival  at  the  goal, 
"—yet  we  should  have  no  objection  to 
back  him  against  Time  for  a  trifle, 
— ^Time,  we  observe,  in  almost  oil 
matches,  being  beat,  often  indeed 
by  the  most  miserable  hacks,  that 
can  with  difficulty  raise  a  gallop. 
Time,  however,  possibly  runs  booty ; 
for  when  he  does  make  play,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  a  spanker,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  seen  with  such 
a  stride  since  Eclipse. 

We  never  understood  Shakspeare's 
fairies — nor  his  witches  either — ^nor 
his  ghosts.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend 
that  we  should  understand  them, — ^per- 
haps he  did  not  understand  diem  him« 
aeff,«-perhaps  no  fairies,  no  witches, 
no  ghosts,  either  Shakspeare's  or  any 
body's  else,  are  altogether  intelligible, 
or  at  least  very  oonsbtent  charact'ns* 
Yet  we  do  like  people  to  be  what  they 
say  they  are— one  thing  or  other— dead 
or  ah  ve — ^mermaid  or  suamander^-goat 
or  griffin-— Christian  or  cockney— miser 
or  arimaspisn.  Then,  whatever  yon 
•re,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  you  are,  in 
our  humble  critical  opinion,  bound  to 
stidc  to  it.  If  ilsh,  sport  whatever 
aoales  you  choose;  but  unless  you 
abalter  yourself  bdiind  the  plea  of 


being  a  seal  or  a  sea-lioii,  what  r^lit 
have  you  to  a  hide  of  ludr?  Be  sa- 
tisfied, too,  pray,  with  fina,  vnleas  to 
your  misfortune  you  axe  a  fiyii^  fidh, 
—and  do  not  insist,  also,  on  legs  and 
arms,  for  these  bdong  of  right  to  bi- 
peds and  quadrupeds,  which  you  aie 
not*— remember  your  Horace^  and  b5- 
ware,— 

^  Desinit  in  pisoem  mulier  forOMMa  sa- 
peme.** 

If  flesh — and  not  amphibioita — whidi 
is  an  txcepHo  jrobat  ryftiwi     ket'p 

?ou  to  dry  land,  my  boy — and  £dQow 
fature  just  as  she  has  made  yoo, 
graminivorous,  camivorooai,  or  omni* 
vorous.  It  b  vastly  pleasant,  certainly, 
to  be  omnivDrou»--4mt  that,  hx  be- 
yond his  boasted  reason,  is  the  privi- 
Iqpe  but  ^  us— Man.  If  fowl,— act 
according  to  the  shape  of  yoor  bed[ 
and  tsloQs,  and  all  wiU  go  well; 
otherwise^  be  what  bird  you  may,  even 
the  bird  of  Jove  himself,  in  a  twelve 
month,  or  less,  you  will  be  taloen  ibr 
a  Goose,  or  the  Glasgow  Gander. 

We  have  been  anxious,  for  some 
sentences  past,  to  get  at  the  phOoaopliy 
of  Shakspeare's  fiuries,  witches,  and 
ghosts,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  great  progress.  Hia  fairies  are 
small — almost  invisibly  smaQ, — ^and 
often  lodge  in  flower-cups, — a  hate- 
bell  being  a  palace,  a  primnne  a  haD, 
an  anemone  a  hut,  and  a  daisy  a  abid- 
ing. Yet  they  fall  in  love  with  m 
who  run—males — from  5^  to  6^  feet 
high, — ^females,  some  six  indies  lower. 
That  is  preposterous  and  impossible. 
Titanta,  too,  when  she  Mis  in  lo?e 
with  Bottom,  lays  his  ass's  head  on 
her  lap,  and  seems,  at  a  rough  guesi^ 
to  be  somewhat  about  die  middle  sise, 
between  Mrs  Cook  and  the  Swim, 
giantess.  On  what  princ^  she  ori* 
ffinally  married  Oberon,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  guess— not  love  sorely— per- 
haps ambition.  In  short,  there  is  sad 
confusion  in  Shakspeare's  ideas  of  all 
these  creatures  of  the  element — 
plete  higgledCTig^edy — Ihere 
making  either  ncaid  or  tsil  of 
and  the  traditionary  elvish  superstition 
of  all  dimates  especially  east  ud 
north— are  blended  together,  not  with- 
out rhymes  indeed— fl)r  many  of  the 
fiury  lays  are  pretty  enough,— ^ut  i 


IS  no 


taiiuy  without  resson,  and,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  say,  if.  without  any  rea- 
son, then  without  much  imaghiatioo, 
these  two  faculties,  as  they  aie  caflcd. 
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being,  as  we  opine,  xherdj  modifica* 
lions  of  the  one  thinking,  feeling,  will* 
ing,  creating,  and  acting  principle, 
caSed  SouL 

Now,  as  Shakspeare  is  said  by  Ms 
deYotional  and  idolatrous  admirers^  to 
have  surpassed  all  other  mortal  men  in 
poetiGsl  powers,  why,  we  ask,  did  he 
not  frame  more  fairy-like  fidries,— 
more  spiritual  spirits — ^than  those  in 
the  Tempest,  or  Midsummer-night's 
Bream  ?  If  all  that  such  poetry  re« 
quires,  is  fandfhl  and  fine  imagery, 
aandng  measures,  and  a  sort  of  mi- 
netie  sympathy  of  preternatural  with 
natural  beings,  why,  anybody  with 
a  little  tact,  taste,  feding,  seeing  and 
hearing,  reading,  fancy,  and  some 
practice  in  tagging  verses,  may  com« 
pose  it  very  prettily  and  efi^tivdy, 
atid  hold  up  thdr  heads,  in  that  line, 
as  so  many  smartish  Shakspeares. 
But  if  such  poetry,  concdved  of  in  the 
perfection  of  its  own  nature  and  es« 
aence,  not  only  demand  genius  to  in- 
veut  richly,  but  to  combine  condstent- 
ly,  and  according  to  immutable  and 
inviolable  laws,  so  that  the  creatures 
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speare  conjures  up  before  ns  and  Mac- 
beth. '*  The  air  hath  bubbles  as  the 
water  hath — and  these  are  of  them.^ 
That  is  good— but  the  witches,  wiH 
and  withered  as  they  are  in  thdr  at- 
tire, are  but  so  so  creations  to  friffhten 
and  to  prophesy  to  a  doomed  king. 
They  have  no  kindred  with  the  wi& 
blacK  moors  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Thdr  gibbering  is  not  in  tile 
idiom  of  the  andent  Erse — ^not  phan- 
toms they  worthy  to  be  stared  at,  till 
reason  reds,  by  the  Children  of  the 
Mist.  Gray  Malkin,  and  Paddock, 
are  sorry  names  for  the  witches  of  a 
mountainous  r^on  ;  and  Mr  Upton, 
imagining  himself  to  be  eulogizing 
tiie  passi^  on  which  he  annotates, 
observes,  that,  to  understand  it,  we 
should  suppose  one  Familiar  calling 
with  the  voice  of  a  Cat,  and  another 
with  the  croaking  of  a  Toad.  Must 
we  indeed  ?  And  what  have  cats  and 
toads  to  do  with  **  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  the  rain  ;  when  the  hurley 
hurley's  done,  when  the  battle's  lost 
and  won"?  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fairies,  Shakspeare  writes  as  if  he 


of  the  dement  shall  be  creatures  of    had  been  fuddled.    He  cannot  get  rid 


the  dement  indeed,  and  ndther  m€(t9 
nor  less; — so  tiiat  Oberon,  and  Tita- 
nia,  and  Puck,  and  tiie  rest,  shall  be 
a  peculiar  people,  inhabiting  a  pecu- 
liar world,  mingling,  it  may  be,  with 
us,  and  with  this  world  of  ours,  but 
in  every  expandon  or  contraction 
of  their  bodies,  in  every  enlargement 
or  diminution  of  their  wings,  still 
true  tiirough  all  transfbrmations,  and 
tnmsflgurations,  and  transoolorations, 
to  their  original  and  necessary  fsiry 
forms,  figures,  and  colours, — then,  say 
we,  contradict  ns  who  may,  that 
Shakspeare  was,  in  these  nis  at- 
tempts, no  Poet,— nay,  the  ''  lift"  is 
not  going  to  fall,  so,  gentle  reader,  read 
on, — ^no  Poet,  we  say,  or  but  a  poet  of 


of  his  poor,  flat,  hearthstone,  broom^ 
stick,  English,  Stratford-upon-Avon 
superstitions;  and  out  with  the  truth 
at  once,  horrible  as  it  is,  Shakspeare 
in  Scotland  was — a  Cockney!  Just 
before  Macbeth  and  Banquo  forega- 
ther with  the  witches,  in  thunder  oti 
the  moor,  we  have  this  colloquy —    - 

*^  \u  Witch,  Where  hast  thou  beep» 

sister? 
^  2d  WUdu  KUling  swine. 
"  3(2  WUdu  Sister,  where  thon? 
**  U  Witch.  A  saUor's  wife,"  &c.  && 

'What  is  there  ffood  in  this,  or  in  all 
that  follows?  Little  or  nothing.  Kill- 
ing swine!  Shakspeare  wrote  these 
two   words— therefore,   and   for   no 


the  second  degree — not  the  Poet-Lau-  ^  other  reason,  are  thej  witchlike  and 
reate  of  the  Court  of  Faery,  nor  worthy  *  terrible.  From  kiUinp;  swine,  the 
of  the  butt  of  dew,  that  in  the  shape  transition  is  natural  (is  it  not  ?)  to 
of  a  deaf  hazd-nut,  filled  with  the  prophesying  about  kings,  crowns, 
tears  of  Morning  and  of  Evening,    and  thrones.    Let  the  Weird  Sisters 

dther  be  the  Northern  Fates  or  Des- 
tinies-—or  let  them  be  the  Witches  of 
Warwickshire — but  no  man  has  « 
right  to  confuse  the  two  characters,— 
Imt  of  all  to  bring  down  our  "  Pos- 
ters of  the  sea  and  land"  to  the  levd 
of  Anglo-Saxon  crones  riding  on  be« 
Boms. 

Now,  is  it  any  answer  to  such  ob- 
jections as  these,  to  say,  that  these 


shall  be  presented— so  legends  tell«- 
to  that  inspired  Bard  of  our  earth,  who 
by  the  music  of  his  lyre  shall  lay  all 
the  pipes  oi  the  Silent  People  mute, 
and  charm  Oberon  asleep  on  his  Ti- 
tania's  bosom,  beneath  tneunwaning 
honey-moon,  that  hangs  like  a  cresset 
in  the  heaven  of  Fairy-land. 

Away,  then,  to  the  blasted  heath, 
and  see  what  kind  of  witches  Shak- 
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ha^tuevoamakfoa,  andtbat^  dme-  syrlUble  men's  names  '^  in  antres  vmt 

foKy  their  crartor  ii  at  freedom  to  uid  deserts  idle." 

chazacteriae  tfaem  as  he  wills?  None  .  Finslly^  if  the  Weird  Sistere  am 

whatever.    If  it  be,  then  Shakspeare  Impersomtdons  of  idess  prevalent  is 

could  not  ffo  wrong,  as  long  as  be  nve  national  superstition— tiy   them  by 

them  a  gioDecish  uttersnoe— breathed  that  test;  if  they  are  anamakms  lio* 

tbrou^  their  skinnj  Una  a  hellish  tions  of  Shakspeare'a  iuicj,  trj  them 

snirit,  made  fiercer  by  tne  comprea-  by  that—and  m  both  osaea  alike  wifl 

giMi  of  thdr  dioppy  fingers— enva-  they  be  found  wanting  ;  in  the  fiiat 

loped  the  beldamfs  in  a  fi^iastlv  at-  they  are  dqprsded  by  an  intenDiztae 

mon^ttat,  and  when  their  propneeyy  of  another,  and  lower,  and  more  nd« 

haU-beniaon  hdf-maliaon,  ceased  to  gsr  creed,-:-in  the  second,  they  are  of 

quake,  bade  them  vanish  into  the  sir,  a  contradictory  and  inoooaistem  clia» 

and  what  aeemed  corporal  mdt  as  zacter,  fluctuating  between  the  oU 

breath  into  Uie  wind,    lliat  being  women  who  frighten  English  chaw* 

nmmoned  thither  to  betray  and  da-  bacons  or  yokeEi,  with  beards  sad 

stroy,  they  should  do  their  duty,  end  whiskers,  cat-attended,  and  obnanoas 

do  it  withering^y  and  well,  is  the  least  to  ducking  in  a  pond,  and  thoae  bmr 

that  could  have  been  expected  from  a  truly  terrible  and  spiritud  i^^eudm 

fiur  inferior  msgidan  to  Shakspeare ;  that  have  do wer  given  to  them  by  the 

bat  from  Shakspeare  we  expect  fiv  Prince  of  toe  Air  to  derate  men's  seas 

more   than   that— not  merely  aome  to  high  places,  or  dash  them  down  Is 

witchlike  words,  and  motiona,  and  the  dust  in  blood  of  their  own  died- 

oestares,  and  gesticulations,  but  the  dinp;,  snd  by  the  instramentality  of 

mil  diapiay  of  powera  meet  for  such  then:  own  throne-shaking  crimes  diat 

a  mission,  sacn  as  should  not  only  spare  not  the  heads  of  Heaven'aansinu 
have  left  Macbeth  and  Banquo  over- '  ing*    On  which  bom  of  the  dilcmms 

come  with  horrid  forebodinas,  against  must  Shakspeare  be  stuck  ? 

whidi  it  was  in  vain  for  the  one  to  Now  for  his  ghosts.     We  need  m 

strugde  in  his  visions  of  ^uwtly  hope^  no  farther  for  reference  tfam  to  the 

and  ttie  other  in  his  visions  of  ml  ghost  in  Hamlet.    His  first  appesr- 

gbasdirr  fear ;  but  all  who  read  the  ance  is  more  dian  lespeetaUe— it  is 

drama-  all  who  mw  it  acted— should  solemn  snd  impressive.    The  aolilary 

have  been  sunk— overwhelmed— kst  reader's  hair  at  midnight  begiBa  to 

and  helplesB,  amcmg  the  shadows  bristle— his  flesh  to  creep— bis  heut 

of  paaring  eventa  all  drippuff  with  to  quake— and  he  baa  honeaof  adjust 

murder,  «id  lowering  alike  with  the  that  will  curdle  bis  blooo — and  m&t 

l^oom  of  guilt  and  retribution.  him  rina  the  bell  fiir  the  m^  of  a 

Waa  Macbeth  a  superstitions  per-  human  nce^  should  it  even  be  diaiof 

aon  ?     We  cannot  tell— Shakspeare  the  alarmed  cook  with  her  papered 

does  not  let  us  into  this  secret  <n  his  hair  in  a  mutch.    But  v^ien  the  oM 

idiosyneracy.    Had  he  who  had  lived  mole  begins  nuning  in  the  cellar,  the 

in  Scotland  all  his  days,  and  been  a  gravity  essential  to  the  working  ef 

traveller  by  night,  never  seen  a  witdi  spiritual  influences  bc^gins  to  relax— 

till  then?    If  the  witches  were  but  the  reader  waxes  merry  as  the  worthy 

creations  of  Shakroeare,  Macbeth,  of  pioneer— the  well-done  oAd-boy  fda^ 

course,  never  could  have  seen  them  self— and  helps  himadf,  in  pure  love 

before ;  but  if  they  were '' in  a  man-  of  th^Grlenlivat,  toafteshjugof  todp 

ner  born"  in  Scotland,  how  could  he,  dy.    Fsr  be  it  from  us  to  tie  a  ghaitf 

a  man  of  forty-five  at  the  youngest,  down  to  a  specific  number  of  lines  of 

have  miased  seeing  them  over  and  blank  vene,  or  to  insist  on  his  obser- 

over  again  a  hundred  times?  Judging  ving  all  the  panaes  with  scientific  mO' 

from  what  passes  between  Macbeth  cision.    We  have  no  doubt  tihst  nad 

and  Banquo,  neither  of  them  had  ever  Mr  Wordsworth  seen  it  esqiedient  to 

seen  a  witdi  in  their  lives  till  that  introduce  a  g^ost  into  iht  Exnm* 

terrible  and  fatefrd  night;  a  degree  sion,  he  would  have  occupied   die 

of  blindness  inconceivable  in  an  age  whole  book  with  a  sii^^  speech,  and 

when  all  eyes,  fttxn  castle  to  cot,  be-  set  Poet,  Solitarv,  and  Pedlar,  all  three 

held  preternatural  agentaonoeat  least  at  defislnce  and  adeep;  but  one  cx- 

every  moon,  snd  bdonged  to  an  an-  pects  more  sane  conduct  tnm  Shak- 

cest^,  mean  or  mighty,  that  had  ever  qware,  who  sadly  fogot  himaelf  in 

been  familiar  with  the  voices  that  mafciiig  an  jnterlecntnr  in  hia  diama 
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long-winded.  After  ^etiffeath  had  left  storm  beneath  that  aonoraoB  noanu 

Ilia  bodjji  juBt  aa  he  had  previoualy  ain,  Catehedkam.    But  we  demand 

fogot  hiiDflelf  in  making  the  g^t  aa  a  r^t,  thai  omr  pl0tiire»  both  aidea 

flay  that  he  had  oome  from  a  bonme  ef  it,  fat  back  aa  well  aa  fhmt  jo£  the 

item  which  no  tranFeUerietnros.  Avy  canTaes  is  painted,  be  oompaanad  with 

person  can  connt  the  lines  as  c<HTectly  that  of  the  Great  Known,  and  we  shall 

fM  we  can — and  he  will  find  that  the  abide  the  yerdiet.    If  ravens  will  eat 

bnried  Majesty  of  Denmark  spouts,  Quakers  who  have  lost  themselves  in 

fight  on  end,  with  little  or  no  inter-  the  snOw,  and  that  after  a  fashion  at 

imption,  seventy*d^t  lines— and  no  which  httmanity  revolts  while  it  gaiea, 

fewer  Uian  thirty-five  after  he  hsa  and  shadderswnile  it  narrates,  we  aie 

exclaimed,  with  visible  apprehension  not  the  man  to  be  afraid  of  taking 

of  being  bedavmed,  up  the  pen  or  the  pallet ;  and  iMhak* 

-Bat,soft,inetbinksIsmellthemoniiiig  ^S^Tl^'^^^l^^'^^^ 

.  i>                                            ^  who  m  life  waa  a  personage  of  few 

words,  prose  away  lue  the  Head  of  a 
The  extreme  and  psinful  minuteness  Cdlege,  neither  sre  we  the  man  to  ab« 
of  bis  communication  is  only  to  be  stain,  in  fear  of  a  shallow  world,  from 
equalled  by  its  intolerable  prolixity :  exposing  the  spectre's  prolixity,  and 
mid  we  have  often  felt,  in  reading  it,  recommending  him  as  an  honorary 
£pr,  prosy  as  it  is,  it  has  its  f&licitoua  member  of  the  li^t  worshipful  com* 
expressions,  (leperous  distilment,  and  pany  of  Maunderers,  with  the  present 
80  forth,)  that  it  is  the  model  on  which  representative  of  the  county  of  - 
Gyrtl  Jackson,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  at  their  head.  But  we  particularly 
Cnristchurch,  constructed  his  conver-  request  that  no  oomreqsondent  send  for 
national  discourse*  Cyril  Jackson,  insertion  in  this  Aiagaaitteanv  defence 
D.D.  was  an  eminent  man  in  his  day,  of  Shdcspeare— Into  the  Busam-boz 
and  his  talents  were  more  than  re-  it  shall  inevitably  go»— irom  whose 
apectable ;  but  there  was  nothing  su-  jaws  this  very  Leading  Aftkle  haa  it- 
pematuralornretematuralinhiscon-  self  made  an  almost  miracukras  ea- 
versation;  ana  had  any  ghost  imitated  espe.  Let  our  ingenious  firiend  Mr 
bis  oral  style  in  the  loneliest  churdi-  James  Ballantyne  lake  up  the  cndgela 
yard  in  Kn|i^land,  we  should  have  for  the  Swan  of  Avon—if  ha  pleasea 
amoked  him  m  an  instant,  and  laugh-  --for  we  are  firee  to  confess,  that  the 
ed  in  his  face;  yet  we  should  have  very  worst  and  the  very  best  crlticisma 
been  to  blame,  n  Shakspeare  be  to  on  Shakspeare  we  ever  read,  have  ap- 
praise ;  for  James  Smith  himself  could  peered  from  his  pen,  at  divers  times, 
not  imitate  old  Hamlet  more  to  the  and  in  sundrv  manners,  in  the  Weekfy 
death  than  did  Cjril  Jackson,  and  Journal;  and  we  do  not  know  that, 
consequently,  any  ^ost  that  diould  with  equal  truth,  we  could  say  the 
have  imitated  the  Dean,  would  have  same  thing  of  ourselves, 
been  in  character,  giving  bisaccenta  But  loT  in  the  same  Plate,  ''A 
something  more  of  the  tomblike  and  Lono-Tims  Watting,"  a  gentlemen^ 
aepulchnO.  pondering  by  a  pond,  fishing !  Judg- 
AU  this  will,  we  fear,  seem  very  mg  from  the  external  character  of 
heterodox  to  the  million, —  nay,  to  that  piece  of  water,  it  eontaina  no- 
those  who  have  been  pleased  to  set  up  thing  of  the  fish-kind  beyond  a  firag, 
Shakspeare  as  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  a  snail,  or  a  leech*  It  is  truly  a 
even  impious,  and  with  a  slight  tinge  most  uncomfortable  little  wet  sheet 
of  blasphemy.  It  was  even  so  with  us,  of  water— most  dismal  indeed— ^uite 
when  we  described  the  Red- Tarn  Ra*  such  an  Elstree-lookinff  sinkas  received 
ven  Club  supping  upon  a  Quaker  be«  out  of  the  sack  the  Tnurtelixed  body 
neath  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  of  Weare.  It  acquired,  we  under- 
Helvellyn.  Some  subscribers  threat-  stand,  a  fishy  charaeter  from  the  dr- 
ened  to  dive  up  the  Magazine,  because  cumstanoe  of  a  smalldead  perch  having 
vredescrSbed,  somewhat  after  the  daalui  been  seen  floating  on  it  some  years 
ing  manner  of  the  savage  Rosa,  a  Fact  ago,  which  had  probahly  been  flung 
in  Nature.  Others  were  shocked  that  into  it  in  spite  by  some  schoolboy,  on 


we  diould  have  written  so  of  the  his  way  home  from  an  unaucoenful 

V«  Meek  Pilgrim  of  Nature,"  whom  holiday  at  armarl-pit  miles  off.  There 

Sir  Walter  bad   so  beautiftilly  be-  he  sits,  and  haa  long  been  aitting— 

moaned  as  bleachiog  to  the  aaow*  the  Piscatorial  Solitary  of  the  Bxcur- 


fSA 
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son!  He  it  obfioMly  tetehiiig  his 
doidieCeoUL  His^Mre  tbroftt  has  be< 
pm  hnrirVd  up  as  the  cuff  of  his 
jsi^et  is  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  it  is 
mil  in  wn ;  lor,  at  this  blessed  mo- 
ment, both  toodisch  and  earach  are 
ln»--ookl,'0old  is  his  sest  of  honour, 
js  that  of  a  marble  monument  What 
he  expects  to  find  in  such  a  place,  hea« 
yea  only  knows ;  but  truly  that  is  a 
aearchioff  rain,-*-if  lain  it  may  be  call* 
ed,  whi»  rain  is  not,  but  commingled 
hail  md  sleet  murdering  a  day  of 


CJ 


we  pledge  our 


Behind  Piscator,  who,  were  he  to 
■tietch  himself  up  into  his  altitude, 
oottUL  searody  fail  of  being  six  feet 
six,  and  proportionally  thin,  stands  a 
fiU  £riena  fiom  the  inn  two  miles  off, 
who,  prompted  by  an  aimless  curiosity, 
haa  come  to  inquire  about  the  day's 
sport.  ''  No  fish  yet  ?  1 1  Why,  I  say. 
Popjoy,  have'nt  you  had  a  bite  lOl 
day  ?     To  this  seemingly  inofiensiye 
interrogatory  does  Popjoy  reply  with 
all  the  monosyllabic  laootiicism  of  our 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,—"  No !" 
the  long  lank  reeds,  sedges,  and  bul« 
rushes  rustMng  ''  hesr,  hear,  hear !"-« 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  same  mat* 
ter  of  angling  which  has  never  yet 
beenduddat^   We  remember  tliat, 
when  a  child,  we  used  to  angle  from 
asoming  to  night  in  a  piece  of  water, 
where  we  ihitfi0  there  was  no  fish*  But 
it  was  the  only  piece  of  water  within 
our  readi ;  and  as  water  is  the  element 
in  which  fidies  exist,  that  was  enough 
for  us,  and  there  we  sat  eying  our  float, 
whidi  our  reason  (even  iueia  strong) 
assured  us  never  was  to  descend.   Bo 
not  tell  us,  that  ever  and  anon  our 
inind  fdl  into  a  transient  delusion, 
and  that  we  had — hope.    If  it  l^d 
been  so,  would  we  not  haye  cut  and 
run,  the  inatant  reason  came  to  our 
aid,  and  told  us  to  fling  aside  the  Flea* 
suresofHope?  Nay,  how  could  Hope 
rouse  us  from  our  bed  at  dawn,  and 
cairy  us  to  angle  in  a  pond  where  we 
knew  fish  was  none  1  It  was  some  fiur 
deeper  nrindple  in  human  nature  than 
Hope  that  lea  us  to  that  lonely  moor 
*-it  was  an  instinctiye  and  inextin* 
|[uishable  feeling,  amounting  to  pas- 
sion, of  the  adaptation  of  the  being  of 
fishea  to  the  liquid  dement  of  water, 
and  which  overcame  the  conviction  aci 
oompaimng  a  particular  case,  by  the 
•ense  of  univenal  Fitness.    We  can* 
not  get  nearer  than  this  to  the  tru^ 


but  to  the  &ct  II 
honour. 
Poor  Popjoy  I  we  daresay  thou  ait 

far  from  being  a  bad  fellow-— and  if  we 
had  thee  in  Scotland,  we  do  not  doubt 
we  could  make  a  man  of  thee  in  a 
single  spring  and  autumn.     Whst  a 
contrast  between  thee,  by  the  side  of 
that  piteous  little  pond,  and  Christs- 
pher  North  angling  his  way  down  the 
Tweed !  River  of  nvers !  each  stream, 
each  shallow,  each  pool  of  thine  hss 
its  own  peculiar  murmur,  as  fiuniliar* 
ly  known  to  our  ear,  even  in  imagi- 
nation,—for  in  dreaming  of  thee  me- 
mory is  hersdf  imaginative,— as  die 
voice  of  each  distinct  friend  that  we 
have  known  from  youth  to  age.  Alo^g 
the  holms  of  Cararona,  how  flowest 
thou  along  with  an  ahnost  in^n^^^ 
whisper-— with  but  here  and  there  a 
single  tree  shaking  its  tresses  in  a  mir* 
ror  set  nearly  motionless  in  a  frame* 
work  of  green  and  gold,  where  the 
fiist-nibbling  sheep  seem  foigetftl  of 
their  lambs,  but  m  a  moment  bleat 
them  to  their  sides,  aa  the  harmless 
angler  goes  by ;  and  where  the  linnet 
sits  songless  now  near  her  nest,  full 
of  gaping  mouths,  in  ,the   yeOosf 
broom, 

**  TiuLt  lends  the  windward  air  an  exqui- 
site perfume." 
Along  Elie-Bank  Wood,  thou  mshest 
on  in  a  delighted  hurry,  as  if  eager 
to  hide  thyself  from  the  sun,  beneath 
something  cooler  than  doud-ahadows, 
the  old  forest-gloom.  Till,  lo !  again 
baring  thy  bosom  to  the  heavens,  away 
thou  nuddlest  over  low  linn,  and  into 
**  shdvins  plumm,*  by  the  braes  of 
Ashiesteel,  where  erst  the  mi^^ty 
Minstrd  abode — and  on — on— on- 
through  brake  and  shaw,  and  grove,  oq 
to  the  Holy  Mdrose— *but  there,  alas ! 
jPoor  Popjoy,  art  thou  sdll  sitting  be- 
side thy  puddle — ^and  four  hundred 
miles  are  between  thee  and  us,  now, 
after  a  glorious  day's  sport,  redinii^ 
on  the  window-seat  of  the  Fisher^ 
man's  Parlour,  at  sweet  Glovenford. 

Supper,  as  we  are  a  Christian! 
Well,  our  dear  Greor^  we  must  lay 
thine  Illustrationa  asidie  for  sn  hour 
of  trout  and  toddy,  and  would  that 
thou  wert  thysdf  here,  to  take  thy  seat 
at  the  foot  of  our  little  table.  Bed  aa 
the  dawn-blush,  and  &rm  as  the  rose* 
bud — a  trout  of  ten  Uiousand !  How 
delidously  peels  oCT  the  brown>bliBter<* 
ed  buttery  skin  ^m  his  well-basted 
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siilet !  His  tftll  ilightly  eurled-HHiy, 
nther,  cninkled-up  in  thedirecdonof 
hit  hesd ;  and,  mercy  on  as !  he  ma^ 
ly  cftimot  be  yet  tlive !  He  certainly' 
seemed  to  stir— yet  the  frying-pan 
must  have  done  his  business,  to  say 
■othing  of  the  crash  we  fiave  his  sknU 
igainst  die  batt  of  oar  rod,  that  he 
might  not  pky  spang  out  of  our  fist, 
atid  re-plunge  into  nis  native  pool, 
like  a  very  fish.  The  ketchup,  if  you 
please,  my  dear — ^thank  you — ^you  are 
the  pi^tttest  girl  in  Tweeddal^— nay, 
don't  Uush  and  hang  down  your  head 
-^vou  might  give  us  a  kiss,  for  we  are 
old  enough  to  be  your,  great-grand- 
father. Dickson's  mustud,  I'm  sure 
—•no  other  mustard  on  eivth  could 
snake  Bjt  North  sneese  like  a  young 
one.  Now,  my  love,  you  may  be 
bringing  ben  the  cutlets — but  see 
there's  a  lid  to  the  ashet.  Verv  ami- 
able whisky  indeed— Here's  tp  tne  me- 
inory  of  poor  Sandy  Govan — ^last  time 
we  oined  in  this  parlour — ^it  had  not 
a  bow-window  then — Sandy  sat  on 
that  very  chair !  With  what*a  hce  he 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  that 
queer  tune  on  thefiddk^  when  the  bit 
lassie  came  in  with  the  fry ! 

But  away  with  roelancholyy 
Nor  dol«^ul  changes  sing, 
On  life  and  human  folly. 
But  merrily,  merrily  siiig,  fa,  la. 

Another  caulker !  Not  one  single  thing 
in  diis  whole  world  is  now  wanting  to 
our  perfect  felicity— except  the  cut- 
lelt,  and  there  they  are. 

^  O,  why  have  baids  in  many  a  lovely 

ky,  ^ 

Forgetting  all  their  own  delightful  years, 
flung  that  this  Itle  is  hot  one  little  day» 
And  this  most  happy  world  a  vale  of 

tears?'* 

Would  that  we  could  live  for  ever  !— 
O,  no— no— no— for  then  the  angler 
could  no  more  moralize  on  the  stream 
—the  soul  would  be  plucked  out  of  all 
Ills  peaceful  enterprises — there  would 
he  no  profound  joy  of  grief  in  remem- 
bering the  old  familiar  faces — and  we 
should  never  meet  Isaac  Walton  in 
Heaven ! 

Turn  over  to  Plate  II.  The  central 
piece  is  entitled  **  Behind  Time," 
and  no  man  who  has  ever  been  "  too 
late  for  the  coach,"  may  look  at  it  with- 
out acutest  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ers. The  sufferer  in  the  foreground  is 
a  WeUhman — for^  from  an  inscription 
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on  a  si^  above  his  head,  he  has  been 
intendinglto  go  by  the  Times  coach,  on 
Tuesday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  toLlanbig- 
wigdi^n^den^  which  must  be  in  the 
Principality.  We  absolutely  hear  him 
groan  when  Mr  Tapstave,  the  Boni- 
face, says  to  his  glaring  question— 
''Coach,  sir!  The  coach  has  oeen  gone 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  sir— 
they  start,  sir,  to  their  time,  sir,  to 
a  minute,  sir!"  What  a  face!  Far 
whiter,  and  more'  woe-begone  than 
that  which  drew  Priam's  curtains  at 
dead  of  night«    The  coach  runs  buA 
'  once  a- week,  and  Taffy  and  his  ^Kroae 
must  wait  till  next  Tuesday.    That 
travelling-cap,  which  is  reaUy  hand* 
some,  wUl  not  be  needed  till  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
hours  have  expired.    No  wonder  he 
is  breathless  and  aghast,  for  he  is  I** 
den  with  portmanteau^  and  travel- 
ling-bag, and  bundle,  and  umbrella^ 
and  great-coat,  and  shawls,  and  pe* 
lisses,  and  has  been  hurrying  fttmi 
his  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
horam— while  to  the  Times — *'  O 
tempora,  O  mores !"— the  turnpike  gate 
18  flying  wide  open  eight  mOes  nearer 
Wales!    With  band-box  and  child, 
his  better  half  is  seen  flying  under 
a  load  of  fat  through  the  market-phiee 
in  the  rear,  nor  slackens  her  pace, 
although  she  sees  from  the  confabu- 
lation afar,    that  Times  and  Tidea 
wait  for  no  man.    How  calmly,  all 
this  while,  does  the  dial-plate  on  the 
old  church-tower  show  the  whole  world 
that  it  wants  but  a  quarter  to  one! 
Hapless  pair !    What  could  you  have 
been  about  since  six  o'clock  this  mom* 
ing,  when  you  rose  ?   Had  you  risen 
at  four,  and  the  Times  not  left  Mr 
Tapstave's  till  two>  answer  us  candid- 
ly, would  it  not  have  been  the  same 
tiling  precisely,  and  would  you  not,  hap- 
less pair,  have  been  panting,  sweating, 
staring,  gaping,  groaning,  and  almost 
cursing  the  hour  in  which  you  were 
bom,  at  about  a  quarter  or  sixteen 
minutes  from  three,  while  then,  aa 
now,  the  inexorable  Times  would  have 
been  rolling,  perhaps,  in  another  coun- 
ty ?  Yes,  we  see,  Mr  Owen,  that  you 
^ere  bom — ^but  to  he  too  late.    Nay, 
do  not  think  of  laying  the  whole  blame 
on  Mrs  Owen— although  you  have, 
indeed,  most  ungallanUy  i|;otten  the 
start  of  her  by  at  least  thirty  yards. 
It  waa  all  your  fault,  Mr  Owen— that 
trailing  garter  betrays  you— and  our 
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tmi  belief  Ib,  that  yob  b«ve  fcigoitcii 
W  pat  on  your  drswaiv. 

^  Oh !  for  a  hUH  of  that  dmd  horn 
On  Fonuinilnan  echoes  borne, 
Ttiat  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
*  When  RoiaiMl  brave,  and  Olivier 
And  every  Paladin  and  Peer, 
On  Bonoesvallefl  died  I 
audi  blast  bad  wam*4  yoa  not  fai 

We  bsTO  bad  «ar  ahara  of  most  sort 
ef  raflbtng  in  tiiU  Ufe^  yet  we  do  not 
•entple  or  hedtate  to  lay,  that  the 
kottr  of  oar  graateat  agony  was  on  jnat 
nch  another  oooasion  aa  thii !  We  do 
not  mean  yoa  to  nnderatand,  gentle 
Mader,  that  we  were  ever  too  )ate  fur 
the  eoaeh^  oo  bdaden  with  Inggage  aa 
Mr  Owen^  or  ae  wife-puraned  by  a 
^pooae  dn^SB"%  pi^Ogeny  60  deaperate- 
If  along  the  alonea, — ^bot  we  do  mean 
yoo  to  onderatnid,  gentle  reader,  that 
vpcie  we  to  live  a  tbonaand  yeara,  ne* 
wm  ooold  we  again  sufbr,  either  on  a 
rimOar  or  diarimilar  occasion,  the  an* 
goiihy  Uiat  aome  forty  yeaia  ago,  we 
c&dttRd,  on  being  too  late— 4)y  abont 
ten  minatea  for  the  Fly.    She  was  in 
U-^tRi  wf  a  in  it^ wliom  we  had  not 
KCB  for  an  age-HUid  whom  we  were 
not  to  aee  again  Ibr  an  age  more,  and 
yet  4ieavena  and  earth— we  overslept 
oundvei,  and  she  waa  oiF-H>fl^--oil^ 
nlfi^witb,  aa  we  were  told  on  the  apot, 
A  dragoon  odBoer  inside,  none  but  their 
two  aelvea*-he  the  most  blessed,  and 
we  the  most  aoenrsed  of  mortal  men ! 
Why  did  we  not  foUow  in  a  chaise  and 
rigjht    at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
bov  ^  We  did  follow  in  a  chaise  and 
IboBy  hot  the  kadeve  had  to  drag  on 
tho  leptilea  in  ihie  shaflto^Hmd  then 
oaah  went  the  axloi^tRe,  and  the  whole 
cooeem,  into  a  ditch.  We  mounted  one 
of  the  leadot,  bnt  he  waa  wholly  nna^ 
cntomed  to  gallop  ont  of  harness,  and 
deprived  of  ma  eoatomaijr  equipoise, 
came  down,at  ftdlapeed,  mto  the  attl* 
rade  of  ntmyer,  and  [vojected  ua  over  a 
green  paling,  into  what,  in  Scotland,  we 
call  a  poKcy.    She  and  the  draj^wn 
were  by  thJa  time  at  the  extremity  of 
Comwatt,  and  onr  evil  genina  told  na 
tlutt  father  porsoit  waa  hopeless.    It 
la  forty-Hiy,  nearer  fifty  years  unoe 
that  day,  yet  so  vividly  does  Imagina- 
tkm  reahse  the  horrors  ''of  jesdonsy, 
the  injnr^  lover's  hdl,**  that  like  Mr 
Owen  there,  whose  picture  is  before  us, 
we  could  even  now  curse  the  hour  in 
which  tro  were  born ; — ^but  let  us  both 
call  season^rpligion  to  our  aid,— and 


remomftier  that  ivhilfcTlle'ntaea 
cruelly  caused  all  hia  aorrowa,  sa  wHk 
they gmtdttoaalylHal them;  vHiile,te 
onmelvea,  hove  we  not  had  a  kag,  i 
gloiiooa,  a  lofty,  md  a  oaeM  cmcer^ 
sinee^  in  the  bitter  hfiadaeaa  of  yowdM 
M  passion,  we  thong^t  our  asm  hsd 
^  with  the  disappearance  of  die  Bead* 

ing  Fiy,-* 

^  And  wept  the  more,  beoraae  we  wept  te 
vain." 

We  have  inadvertendy  tunied  oiver 
three  pages,  and  got  to  Plate  YL^  of 
which  the  oentral  scene  toeatbcs  the 
very  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  domes- 
tic happiness.    It  is  ydeped  **  Tud* 
niNo^TiMs.'*    Just  aa  the  feaaie  do* 
meatie  has  uncovered  the   plum-y 
wonder,  a  fViend  of  the  ftmfly  uafaod 
himsrif  in— flomewhat  too  Sate  for 
coup,  ilsh^  beef,  and  fowl, — Imt  no  oe- 
casion  for  apologies  on  either  aide^  foe 
the  hosj^ttble  John  Btill  weleoract 
him  to  bis  sect,  pointing  to  the  mag« 
num  bonnm  in  triumph,  while  Hit 
Bun  vainly  tries  to  sUay  the  ecstasiea 
of  tfaek  ^ve  children,  heedleas  of  die 
stranger's  approadi.  Writers  on  edu* 
cation  are  aJl  very  seTere  on  gicedyicss 
and  gluttony  in  children,  and  go  the 
length  ^  picturing  the  love  of  good 
things  ss  a  carnal  ain.    Bat  think  for 
a  moment  on  the  fiesh,  Icesn,  scnsf  tive, 
healthy  pidatea  of  children  that  have 
been  all  day  breaking  the  brittkr  fiu^ 
nitnre  in-d[oors,  or  furiously  garden- 
ing  it  without,  or  ^ving  it  four-in- 
hand  among  the  flower-beda.   Would 
yon  have  the  little  rosy  rascals  of  ei- 
ther ae:^  tositprim>  ndoct  thopne* 
ij,  in  presence  of  sndi  a  podding  as 
taatr^'Mid,  when  duly  hdpcd  aoeafd^ 
iqg  to  their  rsapective  siaes^  to  mines 
nway  lifce  miee  at  die  alicea  of  aavousy 
suet,  aa  if  they  would  prefer  eadng 
aome  lime  from  a  hole  m  tbewaU? 
Ko— no— blessings  on  thcK  fitik  g^ 
nous  gormandizing  fdnttooa»  whom 
Cruickshank'a  benevolent  genios  has 
embodied!  and  may  that  nura^Qke 
cook,  who  has  just  unlidded  the  De- 
light, have  a  lesser  pudding  in  reserve^ 
to  soothe  thdr  stomachs  into  perfect 
repose.    Confound,  cul^  and  kidc  the 
ugly  little  aooundiel,  male  or  female, 
.who  carries  tid-bits  or  bcn-bons  into 
a  corner,  and  enjoys  them  in  secret, 
apart  from  his  or  her  contemporarLcab 
'Sk)litary  sensuality  is  shocking,  and 
cannot  come  to  ^ood ;  but  when  the 
good  things  of  this  life  have  been,  in 
equal  division,  allotted  to  such  ^ve 
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ten  «f  ttMllMV,  but  all  in  kughing 
NKlMliMlly  and  ia  ^  groia^  wliy 
teme  cMr  traiMpoit%  bf  aiib|ecti»g 
tfie  merry  meaa  to  the  lawa  oi  kawf^ 
itary  gDOd-teaedlBg,  far  Icaa  to  tfae  fe« 
tftralnta  of  ibat  AMaCic  naniHt j  that 
aliowa  ualknited  vaniaon  and  twrtk  to 
tiie  paiieBlSy  but  Would  atnit  dieir  pv»* 
00iiy  of  pikiduigi  avoD  in  that  ica  moat 
graetouaform?  Giown-uppeoplaylaoy 
•TO  ezfeediiigly  and  absuraly  apt  to 
draw  a  lino  of  diadnelioa  between 
tbemaeltea  and  people  wbo  are  not. 
iprown«;iip.  Thejr  consider  liienMehcai 
merely  beoanae  tncy  are  grown-up^pri* 
▼ileged  to  davotn*,  on  ike  apot^  wnaU 
ever  ddidooa  dtsh  ia  ao  nnlBrtnnato 
0»  lo  eome  in  their  Way— -tiU  men  and 
wroni^n  are  aboalntaly  siek^  or  neariy 
9o;  botabouldanyof  thepe^lewbd 
are  not  toown-np,  tal»  a  apwrn^  and 
without  M14  Okdered,  help  itself  to  a 
flritftT)  fofthwith  one  of  the  grawn-np 
g^tono  at  the  head  and  the  Iboc  of 
the  feehla  reada  the  growing  soman* 
cnaer  a  leotme  on  ita  euotnunyy  that 
would  paaacarrentinnooontry  &nrolw 
'VHiile  the  very  green  Ikt  ia  malting  in 
tiie  fiither^B  inoalhi  ^^  ihreatena  to 
€ha8tlBe  Farvna  Inhia  for  paying  hia 
atealtby  addreflieatoa  costard;  au  the 
ttother,  throngh  ebedta  awofien  with 
«tt  oily  ahred  <^  the  apron  of  a  roaated 
turkey,  aphittera  repioaehea  a*  Julia^ 
an  intereating  el^d  of  ten  years,  wboae 
iDouih  may  very  possibly  be  radier  too 
Ml  of  hUmc  mmge,  protesting  that  at 
her  a^  she  bad  not  proeeeded  beyond 
hasty.poddiDg*  la  it  not  wonderfal 
that  gmwn^op  people^  eapeciaBy  tboaa 
who  are  parents,  are  nerei*  atmck  widi 
an  inatant  aenae  of  their  own  atrockma 
greedineas  and  seUlsh  ii^ostice^  No- 
tiling  more  oommon  than  to  hear  a 
great  greasjr  dvie  orator  inaistingy  at 
the  httd  of  hIa  own  table,  on  the  Ca« 
tikolka  being  emancipated,  and  admit* 
fed  to  p  fttfl  and  free  particiiMition  in 
aH  dto  bfeasbiffaof  thafirkiBh  Conati- 
tatlon,  whfle  he  exdndea  hia  own  lit* 
tie  Protestanta,  who  an  biting  theiv 
nads  and  cooling  thabr  hash  npstaira, 
ftom  the  manerous  rich  things  in  the 
gift  of  the  gentleraan  or  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  hoase  depsortment. 
•  Bnt  here  ia,  in  central  scene  of  Plato 
TT.  the  ezempUflcation  of  a  Tory  di& 
iferdttt  aysteni  of  govamment.  That 
two  year-old,  ttiottnted  on  a  saletyw 
stool,  with  one  whole  aide  of  the  table 
to  hinarlfi  it  hoard  crowing  cock-a* 
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daodlsKloa  in  triamph.  wlA  Icga  and 
ims  extendiBd  aa  wiao  aa  th^  can 
sprawl;  norisfbereanydangerofasor-* 
MU  fbr  the  nrcbin*^  digestive  power  ia 
aa  his  power  of  swallow,  snd  be  gains  a 
poand  a»week.  Missy,  wbo  tbreat^na 
tobeprettv,  holds  VLp  net  bands  in  moro 
moderated  admiration,  hating  been 
tang^t  by  her  maid  that  it  is  vulgar 
to  bava  a  krge  appetite :  yet  stOl  tho 
healthful  cteatareis  ibnd  of  phims,  and 
baa  no  i^j^by  for  the  sylphs  die 
reads  of  in  picture-books  all  fifing  on 
the  empty  air.  The  two  roguea  next 
her  are  obatrepeioas  in  their  joy,  and 
aeem  cheering  the  rich  rotun&y  with 
absolute  huzaaa ;  but  of  all  the  fatj 
bunchy,  tyck-lipped,  areaH  aensual* 
lata  tluit  we  ever  saw  guzale,  neyet 
dapped  we  our  eyea  on  the  eoaal  of 
him  seated  on  his  papa's  left  nand  I 
While  the  othera  hold  ap  their  ex-* 
ponded  bands  in  dUfeieat  moods  of 
anaginattvo  admiration,  hia  feelinga 
axe  9II  concentrated  in  his  palate ! 
With'botb  dumpy  paws  he  graspa  thi 
edge  of  hia  plate,  and  is  shoving  it  in 
that  he  may  be  first  hdped,  while  his 
mamma,  Jusdy  ofl^ded,  is  rating  him 
aoondly  for  bia  impatience.  If  tho 
''  boy  ia  ilhther  of  the  man/'  he  is 
doomed  to  die  of  apoplifxy  at  a  city 
feaat  No  fbir  of  his  bdng  drowned, 
lor  he  never  will  be  a  skat«rr— «or  yet 
a  awimmer  he,— >for  fidd-sporto,  that 
ia  no  nalnral  genius  ^-he  nevcv  will 
drive  a  tandem  that  bcry*— no,  never; 
but  all  his  habits  will  be  saft  and  so* 
dentary,  and  bia  bdly  Will  be  tlie  only 
god  the  fubay  young  idolater  will  woi^- 
ship.  Let  Phrenology  flourish ;  foraswa 
live,  there  is  the  organ  of  Guatetiveness 
enbrmoody  developed !  So  too  b  that 
of  Veneration,  while  Conscieutiouo- 
ness  is  verv  small,  and'  no  room  baa 
been  left  for  Ideality  in  the  narrow 
region  above  his  temples.  Never  did 
chancter  and  developement  ao  tally 
Old  coincide— no  frontal  sinuses  there 
-*«to  cover  16  orffaas ;  and  a  cast  of 
hia  dndl  maat  be  Banded  round  at  the 
next  charitoble  Demonstrationa  of  the 
Evidence  ibr  sood  against  the  Science. 
By  the  by,  what  la  to  be  thought  of 
the  Friend  who  ia  thua  seen  dropping 
in  at  pudding*time  ?  If  fUenda  will 
go  to  other  people'a  houses  to  dine 
withoat  eapoeid  invitation,  they  ong^t 
at  least  to  go  at  the  proper  hour.  Here 
we  aee  a  hungry  hound  about  to  de* 
prive  five  children,  who,  we  are  enti* 
tied  to  believe,  never  injured  hia>  of 


CfiUckskoMk  0h  7%ilie. 


tfaefar  eqntttbk  tfhnes  of  (»ie  id  the 
gMfttost  eigoyoieuU  lh«t  ever  befd 
the  youDg  loea.  He  hu  no  right, 
the  monater*  to  apologue  himaelf  at 
awich  an  intereating  predieameot  into 
the  diniitt>rooiii  even  of  hia  own  bfo« 
ther.  whence  has  he  come  ?  From 
the  country  ?  Well  then,  he  ought 
to  have  dined  in  the  New  Uummnmaf 
if  auch  a  houae  atill  exiata — if  not» 
anywhere  dae  than  on  the  central 
piece  of  Plate  VI«  of  George  Croiek- 
ahank'a  Illuatrationa  of  Time^  and  on 
any  other  aubatance  than.that  pudding. 
Doea  he  live  regularly  in  town  ?  Then 
he  ahouki  be  aent  to  the  tread-milL 
Bad  enough  had  he  intruded  himaelf 
before  the  bell,  but  in  the  middle, 
nay  near  the  end  of  dinner — words  are 
wanting  to  expreaa  adequately  our  idea 
of  ihe  eoonnity  of  hia  conduct  What 
good  can  a  alice  of  that  pudding  po8« 
aibly  do  to  that  interloping  and  uncal* 
cttlated-upon  glutton,  eaten  as  it  muat 
be  amidst  the  moat  rdigioua  curses  of 
tbeae  five  innocent  and  voracioua  chil- 
dren ?  Aa  yet  they  have  not  seen  him 
-^niricd  in  their  joy.  What  a  yell  of 
angry  diamay  will  penetrate  his  mruma, 
aaaoon  aa  tliey  are  awakened  toaaenae 
of  their  conmtion,  and  catch  a  full 
Iront  view  of  hia  face,  that  to  their 
lightened  imaginationa  will  aeem  all 
one  illimitable  Maw  I— He  ia  the  man 
Tommy  dreamt  of— But  we  must  not 
pnrsue  the  picture— auffioe  it  to  say, 
that  hia  entrance  baa  clouded  an  hour 
in  Faradiae,  and  that  hia  image  will 
henceforth  continue  to  infeat  Pudding- 
Tine,  till  Padding.Time  shall  be  no 
mofow 

But  joking  apart— what  man  living 
has  a  right  to  enter  your  dining-room, 
unbidden  verbally,  or  in  imting,  aa 
you  are  aitting,  or  have  Eat  down,  to 
allay  the  fames  edendif  Do  not  mia- 
understand  ua.  It  ia  not  bccaiise 
there  ia  not  enough  for  him,  aa  well 
as  for  us,  to  eat — however  large  may 
be  our  family — and  how  large  it  ia, 
vre  need  not  now  aay,  for  ita  magnitude 
doea  in  no  wny  bear  upon  the  present 
argument, — ^it  ia  not,  we  repeat,  be- 
cause there  ia  not  enough  for  him  to 
eat,  and  half  a  doten  more  monsters 
aa  ugly  aa  himself— if  to  ofRnr  such  a 
snpposition  be  not  an  unpardonable 
outrage  on  humanity — it  ia  not,  we 
repeat  agiin,  because  there  ia  iu>t 
•enough  for  the  ignorant  and  ungen- 
4Jbnanly  beast  to  eat,  for  is  not  that 
a  thirty-pound  round  of  beef,  and  are 


noi  these  File  h0w*«*Baiaes^— II  mr 
not^we  repeal  it,  for  the  fourthaad  laal 
time,  that  there  is  nol  eiioai^^  and 
more  than  enon£^,  for  the  Itrng,  len^ 
hmk  Stomadi  to  eat^  till  he  awell  int* 
a  hans-bag,  for  were  he  to  dear  ^ 
boara,  ia  there  not  the  e»ld  nmmam 
of  many  ibor«footed  anim^la  m  th» 
larder,  (a  whole  fos,  cauf^l  jester* 
day  in  a  tnp,  indwded,)  and  soBie- 
whereabout  thepremiaesseveraldineBs 
of  dieeaea,  Cheahire,  KibbodL,  and 
Cream?  But  it  ia  the  sodden  fanaldiig 
up  and  diaruption,  the  insta&Uneoviw 
unexpected,  unprovoked,  nndeaetwd^ 
unpardonable,  and  yet  uBpaniahahle 
deatruction  of  a  whole  afternoon,  even* 
ing,  and  night'a  cosy  oomfiorta,  of 
wmch  perhaps   the  diief  and   the 
chdceat  of  all,  ia  the  gradual.  Nap  in 
the  soft  embrace  of  that  loving 
chair,  that  ia  felt  to  fold  its  arau 
ita  lord  and  master,  evoi  like  a 
repenting  her  of  a  acdtaing-fit,  and 
aoothing  you  into  foigetfulness  sf  the 
vaniahed  termaguit,  -  by  the  sapeci, 
insidious  endesrments  oif  diaste  osii* 
nnbud  contrition  I 

There  ia  but  one  word  only,  and  il  k 
in  the  Scottiah  toQgue,  that  to  our  ear 
doth  fitly  and  fully  expicaa  the  aerial 
ainking  away  of  an  afUr-dinncr  Nap^ 
from  tfaia  nouT  world,  into  a  icgioo  £ir 
away,  atill,  dudowy,  and  sablime— 
that  only  word,  ia  the  word  the  Shep- 
herd ia  aofond  of  in  the  Noctea,  CAcwoiii 
nwAwx !  It  would  be  wrong  to  aay 
that  in  a  dwawm,  at  leaat  in  tte  kind 
of  ddidoua  and  ddig^tfbl  dwawm 
of  which  we  speak,  that  thia  wide 
and  wicked  world,  in  whidb  vre  were 
bom,  live,  die,  and  are  buried,  isentirB- 
ly,  utterly  forgotten,  and  ceases  to  be ! 
No— there  is  still  a  "  laigh  st^ih^of 
this  earth,  which  is  felt  still  to  be  one 
of  the  seven  planets  of  t»ur  salar  ays- 
tem— still  do  we  fed  that  we  are  mcr- 
td  and  unmarried — a  mysteriona  &d« 
ing  of  our  Editorship,  even,  is  widi 
ua  in  our  nwAWM — vad  eac]i8Qeoes« 
sive  scene  that  hovers  away  before  oar 
ken,  ia  aa  a  gloriona,  and  atUlbnore  g^ 
nous  Opening  Artide.  Now,isitoidu- 
rable  that  sudh  a  visionary  beatitndr 
ahall  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  com- 
mon-pkoe  acquaintance  that  chooa- 
ea*  out  of  pure  idkneaa  or  ^tfony, 
to  drop  in,  aa  he  calls  it,  for  pot*lnck  ^ 
There  are  times  when  the  interior  of 
a  man's  house,  efl^edalljr  if  he  has 
passed  his  grand  dunacteric,oa^t  t» 
be  sacred,  when  no  unprivilqsea  and 


MIf .^                             CfaidMlMir  m  Vim:  rij» 

mhMShwoSiMi  iilttiecroiiiflielhfeBlN  oir  free!  of  oimii  ihftt  il  k  ^sMadky 

did.    No  man  who  knows  in  what  to  lay  grace  Before  meat  in  j^eaenee  of 

the  ▼alne  of  tliiveaoore  and  ten  years,  an  odd  numher  ? 

cQiidatSy  would  think  of  breaking  in  There  are  too  many  worthy  enongfa 

upon  avu^  eonaeerated  priyaey — and  peofde  in  their  war  in  thb  worn, 

a&wld  aach  pnu^tilces  be  established  utterly  deatitute  of  common  sense. 

in  society^  there  is  an  end  to  domestic  ^ey  do  not  know  when  to  call  un« 

delights.    The  desrest  friend  we  hsTo  on  you-- what  to  talk  about  while* 

-— «nd  we  have  many  dear— is  not  en«  they  stay,  nor  when  to  md^e  them« 

titled  to  defraud  ua  of  a  single  snore,  selves  scarce.    Having  made  good  hya 

We  except  not  even  him  who  on  one  admittance,  through  some  mistake  of 

occasion  aaved  our  life.    For  saving  the  servant,  who  did  not  suspect  him 

ear  life,  weowehim  eternal  platitude;  to  be  one  of  the  interdicted,  audi  m 

but  not,  if  by  claiming  privileges  of  borei  takea  up  his  poaition  in  an  arm* 

an  entr^,  he  should  render  that  life  chair,  (whicn  no  man  Is  entitled  to 

a  curse.    At  the  moment  he  leapt  do  out  of  his  own  house,)  then  dxaflps 

overboard  to  "  pluck  up  drowned  ho*  himself  along  in  it,  if  winter,  towaivv 

sour  by  the  locks,"  which  he  most  the  fire,  that  he  may  place  his  huge 

heroically  did,  when  our  yacht  waa  bulky  heels  on  your  fender,  for  which 

going  ten  knots,  he  surely  was  not  he  deserves  to  nave  his  shins  broken 

actuated  by  the  base  thought,  that  for  by  the  poker — and  blows  his  noae-^ 

idl  future  years  there  would  be  a  knife  another  enormity -»lik^  a  trumpet, 

and  fork  for  him  at  our  table.    If  ao.  He  asks  if  you  have  seen  the  newspa* 

we  had  much  rather  have  been  saved  per  of  the  day,  and  like  Mr  Cuming^ 

by  a  Newfoundland  dog,  out  of  that  you  answer  "  Yes ;"  on  which  he  be* 

pore  philanthropy  characteristic  of  lus  gins  to  repeat  to  you,  in  short-tongue, 

kind,  than  bv  a  fellow  Christian,  ca«  all  the  Wnig  speedies  that  had  alrady 

jAMe  of  sucn  interested  and  sdfish  ihspured  ^ou  with  pity  and  diBguat, 

iinmanity.  commenting  upon  them  like  a  cuoloo^ 

*  A  knife  and  fork  constantly  kept  for  and  assuring  yaa  that  the  administia-i 

anyone  man  at  any  other  mtosta*  tion  will  stand.    Then  headcs  for 

ble  1  Is  not  the  thought  shocking  ?  soup ;  and  if  vou  axe  so  silly  aa  to  let 

Better,  for  better  to  have  him  domes-  him  have  a  bowl,  he  dobbeia  your 

ticated  at  once — ^boarded,  lodged,  bed*  blue  doth  all  over,  and  without  apo* 

ded,  washed,  and  scoured,  at  so  much  logy,  splatches  your  Decline  and  Fall 

per  annum.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  your  Wealth 

Think  not,  gentle  reader,  that  we  of  Nations,  which,  unless  a  ninny,  yoa 

are  inhospitable.  No,  no-— our  failing  will  send  to  him  before  dinner  to  get 

18  rather  the  other  way— and  not  a  handsomely  rebound.    It  raini^  and 

man  in  all  Scotland  keeps  a  better  ta«  he  bega  the  loan  of  vour  great-coat 

Me,  or  one  more  frequently  surround*  and  umbrella,  which  he  promises  to 

«d  with  troops  of  friends.  But  welike  send  home  by  a  porter.  Afraid  that  he 

to  choose  our  company.    No  verbal  mav  stay  dinner,  you  order  up  the  um* 

menia^  by  a  aervant,  with  Mr  North's  brdla,  but  the  housekeeper  has  left  it 

comphments — ^no  oral  invitation  even  at  a  friend's  house  in  Claremont  Crea* 

—except  on  rare  occasions,  when  we  cent,  two  miles  off— and  the  great-coat 

chance  to  meet  on  the  street  with  an  ia  asserted  to  be  at  Scaife's.  On  audi  oo« 

old  friend  from  Tripoli  or  Timbuctoo  ;  casions  it  never  raina  but  it  pours,  and 

-—nothing  like  a  card,  day  and  hour  you  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  retire 

fixed  to  a  minute  by  the  Fost-office  for  a  few  minutea  to  a  doset,  and  pray 

dock.    An  answer  too  is  imperiously  for  strength  sufficient  to  carry  you 


expected— so  that  we  know  to  a  dead  through  tne  evening.   "  The  day  will 

certainty  whom  we  are  to  have— nor  be  a  hard  one,  but  it  wUi  have  an 

breathes  the  man,  derical  or  lay,  en*  end,"  said  Damiens  or  RavaiUae,  od 

titled  to  bring  with  him — ^my  friend  the  morning  of  his  execution;  and  yoa 

Mr  So  or  So.  What !  shall  he  disorder  or  we  have  to  comfort  oursdves  with 

the  symmetry  of  our  genial  board  ?  tibe  ssme  philosophical  and  pioua  re* 

Disarnmge  our  chairs  ?  Huddle  upon  flection.  Sometimes,  during  the  course 

our  shouMer  ?  Push  the  obesity  of  one  of  the  evening,  you  be^n  to  doubt,  to 

of  our  best  friends  upon  a  pointed  cor*  entertain  the  most  serious  apprdieo^ 

ner?  £xpd  another  to  a  side-table?  dons  that  it  never  will  end — ^time 

loBult  that  weU*kaown  supersatiod  seems  to  stand  still— -thep  lo  beoome 


IlitQ  a  ow^W  •b^p-^ui  sUU  to  ke^ll 
ttretchiog  away  into  the  craek of  «l0Qqi.  - 
T^J>  7^  bMoine  ac^tical  in  yqpr 
rpi%UMis. pr{D«ipl««,  ana  nMP^t  that: 
Ijia  LmI  Bar  wiB  never  come^^the 
mae^aC  xrerta  mem  tJtifi  fictiODt  o€ 
gmmjvuffiaBi^  di  ezafplI6*--I«^-<IsJ^ 
and  whatKcv  Is  b^  aa  lotOQ^edon;  an 
adverb,  a  pcepotttiont  or  a  co^june^ 
rion>  90a  know  not,  but  the  onAj  otbor 
word  m  thoTocabttlairy  b  Now-^Now 
TpNow ! 

.  .Think  »oi  thai  we  exagmate ;  00 
filf  from  it,  thia  ia  bat  a  (Sm»  sketch 
of  what  wf  have  frequently  »a£feied. 
Will  Ton  Wama  n«,  lheQ>  if  we  put  on 
t)ie  aiain»  that  enables  the  lossie  or 
4ie  lad  to  atady  the  physiogncroy  of 
'  cwery  appliieant  le  our  knocker.— «nd» 
aoowdiaf  to  our  bun-and-ery  descrip*. 
tianof  au  niu^;derera of  our  peaoe,  to 
slmt  the  ddor  slowly  ind  steadily  in 
t)ie  faces  of  the  calpable  homiiades  ? 
«  We  have  had  dffcre  nwde  to  ua 
eif  a  knife  and  fork  at  the  tobksef 
vpisioua  friends  of  onra  all  married 
mm,  with  the  usual  eofaplement  of 
c)iildren.  We  can  now  Ghsi;ge  our 
memory  with  fiwr-xand  of  these,  three 
were  instanoes  of  the  basest  and  boUU 
«il  hypocriqr.  They  no  more  dared  to 
kuiff  a  koifeand  fctk  £»  Us  than  te 
the  Eoyal  Bengal  Tiger  that  denoured 
tbasonef  SirHectsr  Munm.  Their 
wiiHs,  we  have  good  reason  to  know^ 
hated  ne*«<Why,  we  nerer  oonld  un» 
dewtand  ■■indrcd  it  is  a  mystery  past 
flnding  out  how  we  can  be  hated  by 
any  IrniWK  thing,  for  we  may  ssy  at 
osrselvsa  wtiat  Wordswirtlh  says  oC 
hin  PedUr^<-* 

*«  Biids  and  besst% 
AH  the  state  Uk  that  gisnees  in  the 
.      stream, 

^nd  hwmlets  reptile  eeiluig  to  the  sttn» 
And  gorgooos  insect  hoTering  in  the  air,. 
'(be  fowl  do8iestic»  and  the  hoosehold 

dbg, 
Ip.  hi»  cspadotts  miad  he  loved  them 

.'    alU" 

• 

However,  tne  it  i%  that  the  three 
ICaws^jFS  (sea  Di  Jamieson^  hated  us— p* 
^/ad  this  their  several  ana  respective, 
linsbands  weU  knew  at  the  vwj  time 
1)1^  made  proposals  to  ns  about  Hm 
knife  and  loirk.  We  tried  the  expoN 
Vment  on  each  of  them,  on^  three 
4ay9,  BUfioesaively  and  sueeesBlessljr-^ 
and  such  a  blow-up !  Mrs  L.  left  tlie 
table  with  a  cramp  in  her  stomach— 

MrsJtt-  had.  ta  be  BMfp(»t<K4  <m  et 


tbe  awv^ilb  e-tsMtaic  w  hMsr 
%^  e  •wioyn^ig  in  her  hand  (^  a 


swunn^nij  m  oer  nana  (tt  a  very 
^tarming:  Ifind  indeedr-^and  Mm  Ji^ 
who  we  oonfms  did  feaHy  look  vieiy. 
lied  shout  the  qyes  and  noee,  lud  tOt 

3 >  up  to  the  nursery  te  attend  n  nie»« 
^ed  Wat,  who  had  just  taJcen  ^js'c^ 
and  who  unquestionably  did  most  pm^ 
tbdentiany  squally  in  a.style  that  mast 
have  dislodged  some  sute&  jnft  wk 
the  hotch-potch  wsa  brought  in,  in 
an  earless  tureen,  by  a  sed-armed, 
Girrsi^;-— so  from  these  three  seipetaL 
and  respective  domicilea  of  domesiie 
love  ana  hospitable  amity  did  we  sue» 
qessively  hobble  home^uat  in  time  fior. 
our  sole  and  our  cutlet.  But  tibe  onel* 
est  case  of  aU  was  the  fourth : — Xai 
enlv  had  wft  given  awny  the  bride 
witn  these  our  own  blessed  and  chalky 
hands,  but  their  first  boy  wa%  ahao* 
lutdy  and  komajide  in  oar  own  heaiw 
mg,  christened— Christopher.  Littb 
Kit  and  we  became  great  frieodi^  and 
we  have  kfr  bim  something  handboBMi 
in  our  will*  WeU,  would  you  bdieve 
it  ? — the  kmfis^a7}d-4ork  crtai^emenl 
4kere,.tQ!9k  was  all  a  h^mm  We  put 
it  to  die  proof— not  from  any  sn8p^cM^ 
r-for  to  all  sorts  of  auspician  our  open 
and  generous  nature  ia  known  to  be 
averse— but  in  pure  simplicity  and 
AoM-AoniMsei  The  cold  of  a  X^^Jand 
winter  was  nothing  to  the  leci^tieR 
we  met  with  from  Airs  0.  Th»e  wa^ 
a  drop  at  her  nose  that  was  freaeik 
«-her  cheeks  were  inncbed  and  bias' 
like  a  radish  that  has  grown  out  of  the 


and  severe  indeed  were  her  unavaiMag 
aferuggles  at  a  smile.  It  was  in  vaiii 
to  attempt  being  pleasant.  Sddoni^ 
God  knows,  are  we  stupid,  but  that 
day  all  our  great  and  yarioua  ahiiitiea 
shrivelled  themselves  1:^  like  so  manjt 
bits  of  eahontcha-^ell  our  ideas,  first 
one  afrer  the  other,  and  then  ail  in  n 

Sdy,  flew  off  like  pigeons  from  % 
vecot,  leaving  our  cerebrum  and 
eeiebellum  utterly  tenantlcas  all  one 
heaps  of  information  lay,  like  so  nradk 
Weed  com,  musty  ana  nnmarketsbh 
-*-^and  thoe  we— even  we,  Christophca 
the  Ineomparable — aat  with  enr  finv* 
ger  in  our  menthj  the  imaga  of  a 
perfect  and  pvodigiDus  ninny* 
;  After  t^rehearsai^itisnee&satn 
any  that  we  insisted  no  knife  and  fodk 
smwld  be  ]Bef>t  £or  u«  at  oar  firienda 
theO/s.  ButO.biBaself  waaafinereund 
Iftde  fellow,  aafrdl  eC  kindncsa  as  an 
fggiadlUqf  me^fbrrwr  weihjs  rib  ta 
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memiA  111  mA  a.ktitiide»^-Atid  l»tou«l 
MmnA  ^btit  Mn  O.  eovld  not  endxak 
flliokia^alid  feMBithatwm  Vre^bef 
«oaM  ft  knife^uidktek  i^eM^  eigm 
liffiMld  be^staUiBhedUi^iiftfa  eigin  twiit 
twill  oyileri<**^with   itfstwtu 


digetdcm— with  hdkgankmk  dnth*-^ 
vKh  dnib  IMitiftl-Hmd  witib  Imrnl  a 
WidiW  and  a  watM  fiunily  of  orptaMi; 
•faildtok    Tina  Miitea  mkvra  ovp 
■ttiids  firoB  many.  unplcaMmt  feeliiig^ 
^  fiwr  Wie  eaw  ki  a.  moiDent,  that  our 
awlid  itceptaoo  was  «wiag  not  to  dit*^ 
She  ef  oar  vdetTyhnt  of  nBrfaiaafaand'o 
^JBJoftifkin    MM  we  offisred  to  leaTO 
t  home  our  cy>aBlo»ohan.  Bat  how 
riiall  yon  eradicate  itus,  sown  l^  love^^ 
in  a  wo■aan'aiml^natioB^  ^.Kobody 
iiia  Mked  10  well  to  see  in  bcffhowe^ 
in  a  tnixfid  camfunj,  aa  Mr  Nbrtfa-^ 
Ibr  h0  ia  the  life  and  aonl  ctevatj  woh 
elBty  whidithe  condeeoendi  to^gnify 
midadatn;-^iit|  inr^  dear(Xr-^ei8  a 
dangpenau  eompunon  for  a  cai|nriviai 
man  Iflee  you,  at  what  you  ctM  a  twa« 
Iwnded  drtck;  and  ooofess  now  ■  <iy 
ateok^^-did  yoa  ever  leavehim  on  men 
OocasiMia  perfteUy  wiberP"  ItiathtiM 
abajB  cahuBBieB  arise  agalnit  the  habitri 
of  US  diBtingaished  chacacten.    That 
]kf  rO«  may  baTeoccasionaliybeen  seeii/ 
•n  hia  way  u^  to  town  from  Baohaoan 
Ledge»  or  a  long  summer  evenhig^  ap^ 
wsvently  more  anxious  to  aseertain  the 
breadth  of  that  noble  line  of  road  than 
%raa  at  all  fieeessary,  seeing  that  tfai 
biesdsh  is  known  tof  an  iaeh^  we  ibafl 
^•t.ventnxe  eithier  to  afirm  or  ID  de* 
nr }  bni  altowing  that  it  waa  oo> 
wnoaaiaall^  pray^  waa  that?  And  af 
whose  chasacter  can  it  be  pliilosophi* 
catty  said  to  hai«  been  a  fundamental 
fisatuvft?  Not  surely  of  ours.  Wewer^^ 
aU  the  whil^  siltuig  with  a  cigar  ia 
dqr  mouthsj  hekw  our  own  £wcry 
norch-i>-nar  doth  Araby  Uie  BlesI  pro« 
#aoe  any  perftime   more  deiightiU 
Itaa  the  bfesaed  balminess  of  Tmity 
lieneysaekles  and  Harannah  cigara—* 
MUsiDg)  haply,  a  page  of  Piato  at 
Spialelas^  of  Quintus  Horatiua  FkeJ^ 
^0%ea  Publitts  VirgiliuB  Maro,  him 
Ike  Maotuan  Swan.    We  were  not 
0een  etoitfriag  gyrally  aaray  up-hH 
towards  the  roetrqx>lis,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  wondering  wife,  too  sulky 
to  scold.    We  were  not  seen  stumb- 
ling even  upon  a  Macadamized  road, 
losing  our  hat^  and  clutching  at  it  aa 


ifit  bsAbeesllfltti-'ofltlii  9f¥liiiSffM% 
sea.  We  werenoi  seebtf^^ytlnf^^iltf 
ly  aoan  old  weman  $na  red  ^Mkywipti 
pbflbig  hor  to  b6«  wkU&tnaO)  aodaJk 
sfoua  fbr  ft  tfUirO.  MfSIt  the  im^tm¥ 
guardian  of  tha  aight^  that  iti%ht  Uw 
tt>  the  po^lce^dfflcei  and  a  §h^  of  Gri 
shUUngs  «s  the  Inffiiaary.  •<  We  ^^ete 
not  aecM  feat^  the  attdtudi^of  a  Vktbf 
throoffh  oaor  telesconie  fingers,  poeti*/ 
oilly  anstnilig  it  le  be  Hesperus  him^ 
81^  andsoUloquiaiBgalecture  on  kstrd^ 
nony  to  an  atletttiTe  audienoeof  yooti|f 
krehea  in  a  mnaevy  gardem  It  Wft¥ 
Mr  a^-^ol  Christopher  NdHh^thM 
wag  goiht  of  all  these  fo&es;  SM^  yet i 
flOidi  is  tne  penally  that  we  pay  Airodr 
grei^nesa>  dm)  ttory  we  oimdviis  lieM 
laid  against  us  in  the  Carlisle  Ma!f>  $k 
we  weae  ^h»g  to  Glovenfbrd .  f6r  if 
week's  angling;  and  theotharihre^hii 
sideB/^-H>ne  a  miniflter^  and  Ibe  d^btit  tt 
■Miws^«---theTeIltf^from  Iheeriiientf 
state  of  his  Mvcr,  had  been  some  fytif 
years  in  India^  in  an  uiid?il  defmit^ 
menty-^declared  without  <me  dissent 
tient  teice,  thatwewereatnosf  ^grr<i 
OQS  man  indeed,  and'  that  Blackwodd^i 
Magaaine^foriio  other  reason  we  cctem 
disooTer,  but  because  Mr  O.  has  not 
tfie  strongest  head  id  die  world^  shdulS 
he  written  down ! 

Ay>  there's  tbfe  Tt<b--^Blackw«dd1^ 
Magazine  writt^  down !    That  watf 
laug  the  jbrophetic  cry  of  the  Whig  an4[ 
Radleal  Seers.   But  all  the  quiHi^  th'ar 
shall  he  plucked  froth  all  the  tame  gees^ 
hi  th^'  Mainland  of  Lincoln^re.  an^ 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Ringing  in  alldi^ 
other  fens  in  England  to  boot^^Hf 
^bequOls'tliat  might  be  phicked  ^dm 
all  the  wild  geese  of  the  north  of  Eu^ 
rope,  were  we  to  suppose  them^  '^Ml 
aoagr^ted  by  instinct  into  countlew 
nilBonSj  daftging  along  hundreds  ti 
tesgiies  of  the  brtimid  sky,  struck  1^ 
ihe  earth  by  plague,  pestilence,  ainl 
flanine,  and  plucked  upon  the  spoi,-^ 
WfH  would  they  idl  suiioey  altiiougli 
wielded  by  the  whole  Bterary  popuU^ 
don  of  the  |^bfr--aH  the  Inhabttan^ 
af  Chiiia  hanng  been  pre? iously  taught 
lk>  compose  in  EngKsh  imder  the  HaL 
Diltonian  system--^ to  write    dc^A 
one  degree  beneath  its  present  8un<^ 
bright  level  in  the  heaven'  of  glort 
that  Periodical  whom  the  four  sea^ns. 
the  twelve  months^  the  three  hundr^ 
and  sixty-fire  days,  and  the  twenty- 
four  hours  obey,  ministcrins  to  her 
like  angels,  ana  from  her  golden  urn 
.  drawing  light  that  overflows  the  unU 
rersel 
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We  hire  been  tol4  tfaet  there  are 
men  now  alive  who  never  read  Period- 
loilfl;  men  of  education— icboUre-* 
who  alwaya  go«  for  every  one  single 
individual  dnug^t  of  knowledge,  to 
tibe  Fountain-Head.  Thqr  fear  the  wa- 
ter will  be  muddy  else ;  fetid,  and  full 
cf  amall  worms,  fever,  and  atrophy. 
Sttdi  are  sad  stupid  fbUcs,  with  all  tneir 
leaming,  they  may  depend  upon  it ; 
■nd  lose  half  their  lives  on  the  road, 
often  miry  or  adust,  going  and  coming 
to  and ;from  the  Fountain-Head.  How 
mudibettertohave  the  elementbrooght 
to  diem,  where  thej  sit  or  sleep,  fiU 
tered  of  all  impunty,  and  spaiiding 
**  with  touch  ethereal  of  heaven's  fiery 
lod,"  in  free-flowing  pipes  and  con- 
duits that  never  run  dry.   What  bet- 
ter  Fountain-Head  oomd  they  desire 
than  thisMagaaine  ?  Thence  issues  a 
dear  and  copious  stream,  carried  into 
every  house  at  the  small  expense  of 
balf-a-crown  a  month.  Turn  me  cock, 
and  you  see  your  face— your  Bmlling 
llMe— in  the  lionid  mirror;  true  to 
nature,  yet  of  tne  most  delicate  flat- 
tery, and  ever  pleasant  reflections. 
Nay,  there  are  many  codes.  Turn  one 
«-<mt  gushes  soft  water  for  washing ; 
amoth^— hard,  for  tea  and  toddy ;  a 
third— cream  for  tart  and  pudding ;  a 
fonrth-^ippocrene ;  a  flfth — Gl^li- 
vet   Hie  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
von  are  the  inhabitant  of  a  Fairv  pa- 
lace, and  are  served  by  the  hands  of 
Invisibles.  Sweet  voices  whisper  to  yon 
of  all  that  is  going  cm  in  the  every-day 
world,  and  all  the  Elementa  are  Con- 
tributors. 

Change  the  image ;  and,  instead  of 
a  Fonntain-Head,  suppose  people  ad-* 
dieted  to  a  Brown  Study.  Who  out  of 
Grub  Street  would  be  a  Book-worm  ? 
Think  not  that  happineas  is  to  be 
'  found  in  calfskin,  or  Russia  binding. 
O  Lord  nreserve  us !  what  a  multitu£» 
of  hlockneads  are  oonflned  in  a  laige 
book-case,— as  Mr  Wordsworth  says 
of  the  tea^drinkers  about  the  Lakes- 
ail  dlent,  and  all  damned !  You  view 
the  matter  in  a  difibrent  light  ?  Well 
then,  what  is  tbe  use  of  a  seraglio  of 
ten  ttiousand  volumes  ?  The  oetavos 
ogle  at  you  all  in  vain — ^the  dnmsy 
duartos  get  absdutely  disgusting— 
mios  fkt,  fair,  and  forty,  look  all  oome- 
Ir  flabby— «nd  you  devoutly  vdsh 
tne  little  teazing  twelvemos  at  the  de« 


Til.  TottWoold  be  imppj  were  they 
all  bound  in  BnsMatq^^tbcr;  wwAof 
daim,  with  Solomon,  m  a  aimilar  ai- 
toation,  all  is  vanity.  Bui  Maga— 
divine  Maga— she  blooms  in  inamortsl 
youth.  Custom  cannot  etnle  her  iafi- 
nite  varietv — inereaae  of  appetite  grows 
on  what  it  feeds  on, — and  yon  fang 
her  in  undented  transports  to  ysnr 
heart,  a  fiuthiul  Subecriber,  Gontribi- 
tor,  and  Monogamist ! 

We  had  intended  this  fbr  a  twenty- 
fonr-page  Article  fike  diat  eddwated 
one,  by  the  same  or  another  band,  o» 
Sdby's  Ornithology.    But  a  devil  is 
at  the  door ;  and  as  this  is  poatifdy 
the  eighth  article — abort  aiid  bng-^ 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  write  ibr 
this  month's  Maga,  without  oaice  behig 
ready  with  copy  aooofding  to  appebw 
ment — there  is  nothing  use  for  it,  bat 
to  cut  it  off  with  a  shulii^.    Bny  the 
Work,  fiioetiouB  reader ;  for  yon  hste 
six  plates,  eadi  containing  five  IDiis- 
tiations,  ^thirty  capital  ttdngs),  for 
dght  Bhilhngs  plain,  and  twme  sU> 
lings  colourdL    If  yon  are  ^  man 
we  take  you  foi^  von  will  have  all 
Cruicksbank's  Works,  for  thi^  are  al- 
most all  cheft-d'oeuvre-^and  me  wont 
of  them  is  more  than  worth  double 
ita  price.    But  these  HhiMrstiODs  of 
Time  are  about  the  very  best  dungs 
George  has  ever  done ;  and  if,  on  pur- 
diasing  them,  yon  are  disappointed, 
why,  have  your  revenge  by  giving  up 
Blackwood  and  taking  Cdbum,  and 
thus  prove  yoorsdf  to  be  a  man  of  the 
most  correct  taste,  but  no  genius.  Tbe 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  dullest  of 
dogs  are  amused  with  Mr  Craidc* 
shank's  sketdies.    There  is  a  vein  ef 
nature  about  them  that  is  visible  to 
all  human  eyes  ;  and  it  was  no  farther 
bade  than  yesterday  that  we  thought 
a  worthv  friend  of  ours,  almost  ss  eoow 
plete  a  ounce  as  breathes,  woold  sb« 
sdutdy  have  burst  a  blood-vessd  on 
bdiolding  **  Time  raaowK  xvfArt!* 
in  which  halfadosen  vraaberwomcn 
are  endeavouring  with  mij^t  and  main 
to  whiten  an  Ethiopian,  who*  as  he 
aits  in  the  tub,  stnnigly  remhide  us 
of  the  late  Lord  M<rfineux.-~Do, 
Georae,  visit  Edinburgh,  and  become 
one  of  die  Noctea  Ambrosians,  whidi, 
being  interpreted,  signify  Ambrosisl 
Knights,    sally!  bring  our  nightcap. 
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Chaptbr  IX. 

Ml8S  WiLLOUOHBV  TO  THJI  BbV.  JoSEPH  TaBTOR. 


Romeb  ApriL 
Dkar  Si&^ 
CoNSTANci  and  Mr  Selwyn  are 
lK»th  80  worn  out  with  the  toilsome 
l^caauTM  (^  the  last  eyentfol  week, 
^liat,  in  compassion  to  them  and  yoa^ 
J[  have  taken  on  myself  the  task  of 
describing  them^  not  very  methodi* 
csaUy  yon  may  believe,  but  in  mv  own 
zmmbling  desultory  way,  as  if  I  were 
sitting  by  the  Rectory  fireside  at  Ad« 
dcrly. 

Before,  however,  entangling  myself 
ia  a  labyrinth  of  Popes  and  proces* 
aiona,  fireworks,  vadifnix  dejoie,  I  am 
commanded  (on  pain  of  denunciation 
to  your  inquisitorial  worship,  as  a 
oontumaeiaus  member  of  yonr  flock) 
to  oom^v,  much  against  my  inclina* 
tioD,  .with  one  Perish  ceremony,  the 
konajide  practice  of  which  would,  I 
am  ^  sure,  make  a  good  protestant  of 
nae  in  a  wedc,  had  it  been  my  mis* 
fortune  to  have  been  bom  otherwise* 
^—Instead  of  that  I  am  to  reverse  the 
naatter,  to  fancy  myself  a  Catholic, 
and  you,  my  good  friend,  perched  up 
ID  one  of  those  confessionals,  which  it 
freeaes  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
pass  before,  and,  in  pure  dread  of  h»- 
•TUig  so  serious  a  matter  made  a  jest 
of,  I  am  to  tell  you,  taito  voce,  that 
Helen  Willoughby  will  not  long  write 
spinster  under  her  name.    Heigh  ho  I 
I  assure  you  that  sigh  came  from  the 
very  botUmi  of  my  heart,  and  yet  the 
wuth  is  of  **  gentle  blood  and  gentle 
oreedin|,  and  has  a  reasonable  wiidi 
to  satisfy  a  woman  withal,"  and  lus 
ttame  is  Cecil,  his  county  Kent,  his 
age  some  five>and-twenty,  his  person 
passable,  his  fortune  liberal,  and  his 
Saate-^unquestiouable ! 
-    Having  thus  made,  what  Sur  Wal- 
ter's old  Blue  Gown  calls  a  ^^  deui 
tmsst,"  I  will,  with  a  lighter  heart, 
proceed  to.  tell  you  what  I  saw,  or  ra- 
ther, in  some  cases,  did  wot  see,  of  the 
pageantries  of  last  week,  having  had 
enough  under  the  former  head  to  sa^ 
tisfv  the  most  spedacleAoyivug  lounger 
-of  tne  Boulevards  of  Paris. — The  week 
commenced  with  the  Palm  Sunday's 
ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  the 
palms,  which  the  Pope  on  that  day 
delivers  to  all  the  principal  offioen  A 
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bis   household,    and   dignitaries  in 
church  and  state,  and  indeed  to  every 
one  occupying  any  public  situatiim 
under  government   The  mon<»oly  of 
thdse  palms,  as  you  may  have  neard, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  posterity  of  a  Ge« 
noese  sailor,  who,  being  present  at 
the  ereodon  of  the  Egyptian  Obdisk 
before  St  Peter's,  when,  on  raising 
the  enormous  shaft,  the  ropes  proved 
too  long  to  lower  it  propeny  into  its 
bed,  ventured  to  interrupt  the  solemn 
silence  enjoined  on  pain  of  deatih  to 
all  but  the  directing  engineer— *«nd» 
availing  himself  of  his  nautical  ezpe« 
rienoe,  called  out  to  wet  the  ropev 
which  had  the  desired  efibct.    Being 
not  only  pardoned,  but  desired  to 
name  his  reward,  he  chose  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  the  privily  they  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  of  Aimishing  palma 
for  this  ceremony  ;«-a  very  tedious  one, 
during  which  my  risible  Acuities  were 
very  improperly  excited  by  the  strange 
manceuvres  of  the  Cardinals,  as  they, 
ambled  to  and  from  the  napal  thronif«! 
with  their  trains  eight  ells  long,  Md 
their  subsequent  grimaces,  while  sit^ 
ting  to  be  incensed,  like  so  many  hot* 
then  idols.     I  was  highly  incenMcd 
myself  (if  you  will  pardon  the  pun) 
by  that  part  of  the  service  for  the 
day,  during  which  the  poor  old  Pope 
---whose  pale  countenance  and  ema<i 
dated  figure  contrasted  fordbly  with 
each  lofty  pretensions— is  borne  alo^ 
in  his  duir  of  state,  and  those  m&p;<«. 
nificent  words  of  Soripture — ''  lafi 
up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  doors,*! 
&C.,  are  actually  anplied  to  i>rocure— ^ 
after  some  puerile  snow  of  resistance--^, 
the  admisdon  of  a  mere  mortal  inU> 
his  own  private  diapd,  which  he  had 
left  a  moment  before. 

My  indignation  was  not,  however, 
at  au  directed  against  the  individual 
Pope,  whose  interesting  and  benevo* 
lent  appearance, — as  his  bearers  steiH 
ped  oppodte  our  gallery,-Tand  the 
ample  accommodation  he  on  all  pub*, 
lie  occadons  secures-  to  our  country^ 
men,  called  forth  very  di£Perent  sentiii: 
meats.  Indeed,  during  the  course  of 
the  ceremonies,  I  fdt  often  a  most 
Quixotic  dedre  to  revenge  on  the  add 
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imseliy  their  ungrateful  nqoital  of 
le  good  old  mtn's  liberality.  The 
anner  in  which  they  elbowed  liim, 
iring  his  devotions  on  the  most  sa- 
ed  occasions,  was  absolutely  inde« 
>rous;  and  their  want  of  complai* 
ince  with  the  simple  regulation  of 
-earing,  for  form's  sake,  the  semblanoe 
T  a  veil  when  attending  ceremonies 
her«  he  is  present,  made  me  half 

rthe  compUisanoe  of  the  guards^ 
,  good-humouredly,. allowed  one 
imsy  appendage  of  the  kind  to  serve 
I  a  passport  to  scores  of  fair  trana« 
ressors.  Really  the  proverb,  of  "  do* 
ig  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do/'  is 
imentably  reversed  by  our  unruly 
ohn  Rulls,  male  and  female.    The 
lomans  are  civil,  courteous,  and  to* 
>raiit  ahnost  to  exeess.     They  let  us 
ilo  their  churches  during  the  most 
dlemn  services,  and  wink  at  our  pro* 
me  attention  to  pictures  and  statues. 
Ve  abuse  the  privilege  by  noise,  inde« 
orum,  and  levity,  quite  forgetting 
be  saeredness  of  the  place,  in  oon« 
mpt  for  the  ritual.    Tkey  give  us  a 
Irotestant  chapel  of  our  own,  in  vio* 
ition  of  every  principle  of  Catholic 
itolerance.     We  take  the  favour  as  a 
latter  of  right,  and  scandaliae  the 
yfMDilaoe  and  their  biters,  by  as  tu* 
ultuous  a  rendezvous  of  idle  coach- 
en  and  heretic  footmen  as  we  can 
aster.    Tndy,  John  Bull  does  not 
ine  abroad!   Of  courae,  there  are 
Deptions,  and  numerous  ones ;  but 
( main  drwe  push  and  gore  about 
m,  lust  as  our  homed  neighbours 
n  the  Wdsh  hills  do,  when  first 
^uced  to  the  civilization  and  re- 
int  of  a  naddock.    As  for  me,  I 
I  myself  skipping  from  subject  to 
ject,  tike  another  of  our  mountain 
drupeda,  and  must  positively  re* 
I  to  my  tether. 

Te  recruited  oursdves,  during  the 

f  part  of  the  HoW  Week,  for  its 

:umg  conduiioii,  oy  ezcursiGns  to 

iti  and  Frascati,  already,  I  know, 

\  classically  and  enthusiastically 

ibed  to  yott  by  Mr  Sdwyn,  who 

ixhilaraled  beyond  measure  by  the 

image,  wlule  my  sweet  Constance 

ed  it  more  than  she  has  vet  donie 

ling.    We  met  with  no  banditti, 

igh  we  had  a  narrow  escape: 

t^  our  friends  having  been  fired 

their  carriage,  returning  firom 

the  evening  before  we  went 

•nsequently  came  home  in  broKl 
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drew  nidi^  to  St  Felei^s,  to  aOoy 
first  permrmanoe  of  the  MiaeRn 
die  Suctine  Chapel.  The  ladies  of 
part^  found  easy  admission  to 
privdeged  tribune ;  but  the  hnt  and 
pressure  among  the  gendemen  in  the 
Dody  of  the  chapel  were  trulj  dread* 
ful.  After  the  preliminary  service  «f 
vespers,  (which  never  had  ^ipearcd  to 
us  so  t^ous,)  the  thirteen  candles  ie» 
presenting  the  Virgin  Mary  and  tlit 
twelve  apostles,  were  one  by  one  aiov- 
ly  extinguished ;  excepting  tiiat  e€  tfie 
Virgin,  which  was  placed  b^ind  iIm 
altar ;  the  reason  assigned  for  whkfc 
is,  that  her  faith  remained  unafaakeB^ 
whUe  that  of  the  apostles  gave  wi^« 
The  extinction  of  the  last  candk^ 
which  we  eagerly  antieipated,  waa  tlae 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
far-famed  Miserere  ;  a  strain  ao  plain* 
tive^  pathetic,  and  esq 
cuted,   as   to   baffle  all 

Highlv  aa  our  expectationa  had 

wrougnt,  they  were  not  diHiPpflinled  ; 
9fad  we  fdt  deep  regrety  when,  afkr 
about  twenty  minutes,  this  frnlj 
angelic  mdody  concluded  with  a  cho* 
rus  in  a  different  and  haiaber  atrsis. 
Sublime  and  exquisite  aa  the  mnae 
is,  its  effiwt  is  no  doubt  incafeniahly 
heightened  by  the  previooa  fiilent  cat- 
pectation,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
light,  and  the  vrant  of  inatrancntal 
acoompanimenta.  In  the  same  dark* 
ness  and  silence  the  crowd  slowly  .dis- 
persed, half  afraid,  by  indulging  in  s^ 
marks,  to  break  the  solemn  spell. 

It  waa  necessary  on  the  fioUowiqg 
morning,  (Thuzaday,)  to  be  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  by  sevoi  o'dodc,  to 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  sdmissici  to 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  intemtiBig 
services  of  tne  6n ;  and  the  crowd  st 
that  hour  in  the  loblues  was  leodened 
more  than  usually  formidable,  by  findU 
ing  oneself  involuntarily  forced  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  guard,  while  a  yowK 
Irish  priest  waa  juat  cazzied  out  b]ae£ 
ing  profusely  from  an  inevitable  eon* 
tact  with  one  of  them.  We  ladies 
as  uaial»  gained  onr  Sanctum  SancliH 
turn,  I  aoaroe  know  how,  and  aftor 
hearing  High  Mass,  finding  It  weald 
he  Impossible,  if  we  awaited  the  Fofwa 
fpoing  in  state  to  the  Paoline  Cha^d^ 
to  rnch  in  time  the  favourable  atataon 
assigned  us  on  the  roof  of  the  Colon- 
nade of  St  Peter  8,  for  aeeng  him  giua 
the  benediction,  we  relinquished  the 
former  olneet  entirdy  ;  contenting  car* 
sebes  with  a  vie^  of  the  Chapel  it* 
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mif>  wMeii  eftliibited  <m  this  ocettlon 
a  truly  striking  coup  dtceiL    Havinff 
Ho  exterior  light,  it  is  entirelyTeserTed 
iltr  rach  artifiehd  illuminauons,  and 
itM  now  literalfy  clothed^  from  the 
Toof  to'  tke  floor,  with  wax-candles, 
wamLfkfed  in  a  very  beantifiil  manner, 
-file  Hgfat  of  which  was  most  picta« 
Tesliufly  and  singularly  tempered  by 
the  elotids  of  their  own  smoke.    At 
tlie  itpper  end  was  a  magnificent  se- 
pulchre, in  which  theSavioar  is  repre* 
■ented  as  lying;  by  a  very  singnlar 
smticipation  of  the  order  of  events,  for 
-^hfich  the  whimsical  reason  assigned 
as^  that  so  melancholy  a  contemplation 
on  Saittrday,  would  interfere  with  the 
preparatory  rfjoidngs  of  Easter  Eve ! 
Accordingly,    during   the  whole   of 
Thursday,  tibe  various   churches  of 
Rone  exhaust  their  riches  and  inge* 
iKiity  In  exhibitiDg  similar  spectacles. 
-  From   the   sepulchral   gloom  and 
Hasy  atmosphere  of  the  Paoline  Chapel 
the  transition  was  sudden  and  delignt* 
All  to  the  lofty  scaffolding  erected  in 
tnid-air,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  cir« 
citlar  porticoes  leading  to  St  Peter's ; 
eiymmanding  of  course  a  glorious  vieii^ 
of  the  whole  immense  piazza,  in  which 
the  assembled  thousands  shrunk  into 
ifisignificance.    'the  space  behind  the 
Mpulace  was  lined  with  troops,  and, 
beyond  them,  files  of  carriages  extend* 
ed  as  fikr  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while 
owry  window  and  projection  of  the 
building,  and  the  whole  opposite  colon- 
nade, teemed  with  spectators.   The  ef- 
lect  was  as  fine  as  possible ;  but  we 
wert  rather  too  much  raised  to  diatin- 
ffuiA  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry, 
rsome  of  whom  had  come  fifty  miles 
for  the  benediction,)  and  in  spite  of 
flti  awning,  we  sufiei^  much  from  the 
Attn,  during  a  long  interval  of  anxioua 
mepense.    The  PontiiFat  length  ap- 
peared, borne  under  his  state  canopy 
of  white   peacocks'  feathers,  at  the 
middle  window,  which  was  the  signal 
fbr  the  whole  crowd  beneath,  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  to  fall  on  one  knee, 
while  the  grounding  of  the  arms  of  the 
troops,  re-echoed  by  the  lofty  build- 
ings, resembled  thunder.    The  bless- 
ing, the  words  of  which  we  were  much 
tee  distant  to  hear,  lasted  nearly  five 
minutes,  the  conclusion  of  whicn  was 
Mmounced  by  all  the  bells  of  the  city, 
Mid  the  cannon  of  St  Angelo.    On  the 
wholOj  the  world  can  scarcely  afibrd  a 
more  imposing  oeremonv,  whether  we 
eonsider  the  venerate  coaracterof  the 
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Pontiff;  the  noble  aspect  of  the  dUfioe, 
or  the  immense  multitude  animated  by 
one  sentiment,  who  flock  to  witness  it 
fh>m  all  parts  of  Europe* 

The  dispersion  of  tne  crowd  was  a 
curious  spectacle,  with  which  Constance 
and  I  indemDified  ourselves  for  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  seeing  the  two 
ancient  ceremonies  in  which  the  Pope 
washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  pi^ms, 
and  waits  on  them  at  table.  Mr  Sel- 
wyn,  who  contrived  to  make  his  way 
io  both,  found  them  by  no  means,  as 
he  had  expected,  merely  vominaL  The 
feet  were  all  actually  washed  by  the 
good  old  man,  (having,  of  course,  un- 
dergone thorough  previous  ablution,) 
and  each  pilgrim  was  by  his  own  hands 
plentifully  helped  to  meat  and  wine, 
the  former  of  which  he  was  permitted 
to  carry  away. 

We  swallowed  a  hasty  meal,  wheU 
all  once  more  collected,  and  returned 
for  the  second  Miserere,  of  a  different 
composer  from  the  preceding  one,  but 
very  similar  in  style.  Though  the 
emotion  of  novelty  had  subsided^  we 
were  equally  charmed,  and  only  wished 
our  bodily  powers  might  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  this  busy  period: 

The  rooming  of  Friday, — after  ser- 
vice in  our  own  chapel, — was  spent  in 
pilgrimages  to  various  churches,  pe*i 
culiarly  ornamented  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  awful  event  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion,— in  a  style  so  completely  thea*< 
trical  as  to  preclude,  with  ProtestantsI, 
every  idea  of  devotion.  In  some,  a 
complete  representation  of  Mount  Cal- 
varv,  with  wax- work  figures  as  large 
as  life  of  the  soldiers,  women,  and 
disciples,  lighted  up  in  a  truly  scenie 
manner,  occupied  one  end ;  and  at  the 
other,  preachers  addressed  immense 
roultitudes  with  much  energy,  and 
often  rude  eloquence ;  while  the  emo- 
tions we  could  not  help  sharing,  on 
witnessing  the  tears  which  flowed 
abundantly  down  many  a  bronzed 
cheek,  were  suddenly  put  to  flight  by 
an  interlude  of  violins  and  other  in- 
strumental music,  breathing  anything 
but  devotion. 

We  tunied  firom  this  medley  with 
disgust  and  pity ;  and  after  composing 
our  spirits  by  the  third,  and  perhaps 
flnest  Miserere,  hastened  to  enjoy  the 
boasted  coup  tfceil  of  the  Crosa  of 
Lamps,  which,  on  this  evening,  sup- 
plies in  St  Peter's  the  place  of  all 
other  illumination.  The  idea  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fine  one,  and  worthy  fif 
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Michael  A&geb ;  but  we  were  sadly 
disappointed  in  die  siie  of  the  Cron, 
which,  although  t wentjr-foor  feet  long, 
scarcely  bears  to  the  gigantic  bnildine 
a  greater  proportion  thim  the  diamona 
one  which  sparkles  on  a  lady's  breast 
does  to  her  whole  figure.  Instead  of 
reaching  (as  one  somewhat  inconside- 
rately expects)  nearly  from  the  roof 
to  the  floor^  it  appears  utterly  insigni* 
Scanty  (though  formed  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  double  lamps,)  ex- 
cept when  apparently  endosied  and 
greatly  set  off  by  the  beautifiil  brazen 
canopy  of  the  great  altar,  aboye  which 
it  is  suspended.  There  is  something, 
too,  very  striking  to  the  mind's  eye,  in 
thus  beholding  the  very  bniss  once 
employed  in  hning  the  Dome  which 
proudly  rose  over  the  forgotten  Deities 
of  the  Pantheon,  lending  its  fostering 
shade  to  the  Cross,  which  gave  them 
their  death-blow. 

The  efiect  of  the  light  which  this 
Cross  sheds  over  the  Church,  or  rather 
of  the  vast  masses  of  shadow  occa- 
sioned by  so  partial  an  illuminatum. 
Is  indescribamy  fine;  and  the  flit« 
ting  to  and  fro  of  the  thousands  who 
on  Ais  evening  flock  to  St  Peter's  adds 
constantinterest  to  the  picture.  Among 
others,  the  Pope,  in  a  private  and  un- 
ostentatious manner,  came  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  the  Cross,  or  rather  to 
the  relics  exhibited  to  the  eves  of  the 
admiring  multitudes,  from  little  bal- 
conies amive  the  heads  of  St  Ixinginus 
and  St  Veronica,— which  legendary 
Saints  (to  the  scandal  even  of  the  li- 
beral Eustace)  occupy  two  of  the  moat 
conspicuous  stations  in  St  Peter's.  Part 
of  the  spear  of  the  former,  (the  Cen- 
turion attendant  on  the  Crucifixion,) 
and  the  handkerchief  of  the  latter, 
with  its  miraculous  impression  of  our 
Saviour's  countenance,  were  shown  to 
the  delighted  Catholics,  while  we  sober 
Protestants  determined  to  tij  the  ef- 
fect of  contrast,  by  adjourning  from 
this  crowded  resort  of  tne  devout  and 
idle,  to  the  moonlight  stillness  of  the 
Coliseum.  Fine  as  this  noble  ruin  is 
by  day,  we  found  its  migesty  height- 
ened by  the  hour,  and  by  the  beams 
jof  A  fiiil  moon  streaming  through  its 
broken  arches  and  roofless  corridors* 
Among  these  we  clamba-^  with  de- 
light, until  a  succession  of  fashionable 
visitors  broke  the  »pell,  and  drove  ua 
away. 

Fairly  weary  of  ceremonies  and  pa- 
geant^  and  wishing  to  revive  our 
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nlnda  and  bodiea  ftr  tte 

tions  of  Sundi^,  vieglaAy 
nnin  teiesting  Dapdsm  oC  oo^  ot  tv^ 
miserable  bribed  Jews  on  Sstaraqf 
morning,  and  spent  another  delirin«B 
day  in  we  shady  aotitndea  of  FrasealL 
Easter  Sunday  was  ushered  in  by 
the  same  demonstiatioiis  «f  Joy  as 
Christmas  day ;  and  saiely  tbiac  »- 
lutes  of  artillery  and  peaMng  bsHi 
which,  while  they  eomnunsonte  the 
triumphs  of  one  natioD  or  ftnOy,  te- 

auently  carry  woe  and  deaolation  to 
kie  hearths  of  another,  can  never  be 
so  truly  appropriate  and  apkit-ctirri^g 
as  when  tne  whole  human  reee  paiti* 
tsipates  in  the  victory,  though  not  in 
ine  conflict  f  The  very  day  aecned  So 
r^oice  over  our  heads;  not  a  ckmd 
duturbed  the  seiene  ndianee  of  an 
Italian  heaven;  and  at  a  very  aaily 
hour  a  pof  ect  tide  of  people  and  ear- 
ria^es  set  in  towarda  St  Peter^s,  wiA 
a  view  of  obtaining,  if  poasflJe,  Md 
places  for  the  High  Maaa,  only  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year 
in  that  matchless  fabric. 

As  usual,  the  En^Kah  ladieB 
abundantly  provided  for  ^  i 
were  tickets  issued  to  the 
tinguished  Catholic  ladica,  till  afl 
British  spplications  had  been  anewer- 
ed.  Foreifli  gentlemen  wen  alao  fla- 
voured in  obtaining  ailmiwiwi  withni 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  troon, 
and  having  an  excdlent  view  o€  «« 
Pope)  who,  on  aoooont  of  infinaicyi 
did  not  himself  perionn  Maaa,  bet 
remained  seated  during  ita  ediebn* 
tion,  on  a  splendid  thnme  a  fittle  m 
front  of  St  Peter's  Chair.  After  quiu 
ting  this  throne,  and  feebly  tottering, 
supported  by  two  prdinea,  to  hna- 
ble  himself  at  the  altar,  it  was  s 
striking  contrast  to  see  him  canM  in 
his  govgeous  chair  of  state  down  one 
aide  of  the  church  and  up  the  other, 
followed  byperhapB  the  mostbriOiattt 
procession  tne  world  can  prodnee, 
consisting  of  all  the  splendidly  attired 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  Staler 
the  peculiarly  well-dreased  and  vmt- 
tial-/oo^^  body-guard,  composed  ex« 
duaively  S£  young  Roman  nobles ;  the 
way  on  each  side  lined  by  tioopa  and 
by  peasants  in  every  variety  of  gay 
costumes, — ^wbose  universal  obeissnce 
as  the  Pontiflf  passed,  and  bestowed 
his  benedicdons  to  the  right  and  kft» 
were  unspeakably  impoaing.  Faaap 
and  pageantry  cannot  go  farther,  and 
the  benevoknt  daiaieii^  and 
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tbe  pKobabilitT  ojT  its  bdng  the  latt 
time  of  his  cMMrimg,  rather  than  per- 
famiBg,  dioee  tpleodid  f unctioiis,  lent 
•B  afibeting*  interest  to  this  strange 
oontrast  of  ahnost  divine  honours  and 
kaaoaa  weakneis.  While  iitting>  fude 
and  motionleflSy  dunng  the  fittiguing 
duation  of  the  ceremonies^  on  his 
ooDifortlesa  aad  aolitarj  throne^  one 
eonld  ahnoat  fancy  him  ahready  oocu« 
pjing  the  space  allotted  him  among 
the  cold  marble  effigies  of  his  prede* 
cesBorsj  whose  noble  monuments  sur- 
niiinded  him>  and  with  whom  he  must^ 
cse  longy  repose. 

We.  chose,  for  variety,  a 'different 
.  point  of  view  for  behouiing  the  still 
more  brilliant' and  crowded  spectacle 
<Kf  this  day's  benediction,  when  the 
Fiazia  coald  hardly  contain  the  my- 
riadt  assembled  in  it    We  hastened 
to  secure  a  place  in  the  lower  area  of 
..the  ookmnade,  aa  whose  sammit  we 
bad  formerly  been  elevated,  andpre-i 
fsrred  our  present  position  as  arord* 
ing  a  finer  prospect  both  of  the  Pone 
lianself  ana  the  kneeling  multituoe, 
than  when  both  were  reduced  to  pig- 
my dimensions  by  our  too  great  height 
aliove  them*   It  was  impossible  not  to 
be  tkctfifitd  by  the  mingled  roar  of 
cannon  and  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
aa.  the  moM,  with  whose  heads  we 
were  on  a  level,  and  on  which  we 
might   previously   have   toaOced'^wo 
doaely  were  they  pressed  togethe^— ' 
joyously  but  slowly  dispersed.    The 
state  equipages  of  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinals, and  the  innumerable  carriages 
chiefly  open,  filled  with  gaily  dresMd 
parties,  conspired  to  add  brilliancy  to 
a  Bceno  probably  unparalleled. 
>   The  close  of  such  a  day  would  have 
called  forth  regret,  had  we  not  impa« 
tiently  antidpoted  yet  more  lively  en- 
joyment, in  the  unique  spectacle  of 
ti&e  illumination  of  St  Peter's.  Before 
the  day-light  had  sufficiently  faded  to 
give  this  matchless  exhibition  its  full 
cl&ct,  away  we  drove  to  the  spot; 
but  what  the  fine  coup  d^ceil  lost  in 
aplen^Umr,  was  fully  compensated  by 
watching  the  increased  radiance  of 
the  lamps  as  darkness  came  on,  and 
the  progress  of  a  brilliant  planet, 
which,  with  peculiar  felicity,  placed  it-i 
■elf  for  a  few  minutes  preciselv  above 
the  fiery  cross  which  crowned  the  lofty 
dome.  Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
affect  of  the  finest  work  of  human 
bandar  lowering  in  the  dear  evening 


sky ;  everj^  piUar,  eondee,  and  orna- 
ment of  Its  matchless  architecture, 
traced  in  lamps  of  a  soft  yeUow  ra- 
diance, while  those  which  marked  the 
windows  and  compartments  ^of  the 
dome,  gave  to  that  part  (according  to 
an  almost  universal  remark)  the  ap- 
pearance of  beine  hung  with  a  dra« 
pery  of  black  velvet,  sprinkled  with 
fS^tnJUurs  de  lis. 

Actually  dumb  wUk  ecstasy  and 
emotion,  we  awaited  during  a  shori 
hour  the  celebrated  brilliant  change 
which  was  to  supersede  our  present 
calm  enjoyment,  and  almost  dreaded 
its  arrival.  On  the  firing  of  a  g^un,  the 
soft  radiance  we  had  so  long  contem« 
plated  was  instantaneously  exchanged 
for  a  blsze,  the  splendour  of  which  £ur 
exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  building  (as  well  as  ^e 
endless  colonnades  a^oining)  had  been 
previously  studded  vrith  large  metal 
sheUs  filled  with  oil,  and  these  being, 
by  an  unseen  and  almost  magical  pro- 
cess, all  lighted  at  the  same  instant, 
an  efi^t  was  produced  similar  to  iJiat 
of  ten  thousand  torches,  which,  whilo 
they  eclipsed,  did  not  extinguish  the 
paler  luminaries  which  fiU^  up  the 
intervals  between.  It  was  absomtdy 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment  $  and  sure 
I  am,  that  this  spectacle  alone  would 
richly  compensate  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome! 

We  tore  ourselves  from  it  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  not  to  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  the  window  we  had  paid  very 
high  to  secure,  opposite  the  scene  of 
tile  condnding  fire- works  at  the  Ca»« 
tie  of  St  Angelo,  and  which  we  were 
obliged  to  gain  by  a  very  circuitowf 
route,  every  usual  thoroughfare  being 
blocked  up  by  pedestrians.  The  roo£ 
of  the  houses' exhibited  a  curious  sp- 
pearanoe  as  we  drove  along,  teeming 
with  a  population  as  numerous  as  the 
holiday  groups  below;  and  during 
the  tedious  neriod  of  expectation 
which  precedea  this  paseant,  (render^ 
ed  doubly  so  by  the  thought  of  the 
probably  superior  one  we  had  left  b&< 
fund,)  we  beguiled  the  time  by  a  sto- 
len peep  at  the  private  intercourse  of 
Sovereigns,  our  window  happening  to 
command,  across  a  nsrrow  lane,  the 
room  in  which  were  assembled  all  the 
sprigs  of  royalty  then  in  Rome.  Afltev 
satisfactorily  ascertaining  that  kings 
and  queens  drink  their  cofibe,  and 
comfort  themselves  mudli  like  other 
people,  our  attention  was  agrceabl> 


divcrtei  by  Ai  Cflmmcnccinciit  of  tho 

pedei  of  exhibition  in 

tbe  IfBliuif  aTOiredly  eioel  all 

and  on  which,  on  the 

oeeanon,  no  expense  is 


Tbe  tern  of  the  ''  stem  xoond 
toirer  of  other  days/'  and  its  imposing 
■MM,  rendered  it  peooliarly  fkyoor* 
aUe  for  the  display  of  many  a  bxil- 
Bant  defies ;  the  most  interesting  of 
whfeh  were,  the  representation  of  its 
temer  state  as  tfie  highly  ornamented 
maosolemn  of  Adrian^  (Ixfore  its  cmel 
appropriatioB  to  purposes  of  defence,) 
asKi  tte  finale,  which  presented  even 
to  vs  recent  eye-witneises,  no  con« 
•emptible  imiutioii  of  an  eruption  of 
Vesmrias. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  we  gratified 
^pnrselyes  with  a  kst  look  of  the  dis- 
isnt  splendour  of  St  Peter's,  from  our 
own  neighboming  Monte  Pincio,  and 
I  fidt  bSif  inelined  to  weep  oter  the 
finding  lostze  of  the  noblest  spectacle 
the  powers  ti  man  sre  capable  of  af- 
fiMrdittg-Mme  which  no  time  or  dis* 
tanee  can  erer  erase  from  the  me- 


Befiore  losing  ihis  long,  snd,  I  fear, 
ten  tho^nd  times  told  tale  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  I  mnst  indemnify  my« 
■df  in  some  measure,  my  dear  Men- 
tor, for  my  own  extorted  confession, 
by  denouncing  at  your  bar  another 
ddprit,  who,  though  he  would,  per- 
bans,  start  to  be  taxed  with  the  crime 
of  We,  ia  yet  far  deeper  in  the  toils 
^an  your  fa^t-hearted  Helen.  Would 
to  Heayen  I  could  promise  him  as 
propttiotts  gales,  and  as  fortunate  a 
eon«lQaion  I  You  already  g;ue6s  whom 
I  Bsean,  and  admit  the  impassibility 
of  a  young  man  highly  gifted,  gene- 
ions,  and  feeling,  as  Hampden  un-* 
doubtedly  is,  liying  for  montns  exclu-* 
aiyely  with  Selwyn,  and  Selwyn's 
daughter,  without  aspiring  to  beeotne, 
if  posatble,  more  the  aon  of  the  one, 
and  the  proteetor  of  the  other.  You  cai| 
ako,  no  doubt,  picture  to  yourself  our 
predae  dtnation.  Hampden  ei^oys 
the  present,  and  scarce  dares  thinlc  of 
ibe  future.  Selwyn  fears,  by  seeming 
lo  see  the  present,  to  endanger  his 
own  yiaions  of  futuri^.  Constance 
has  as  yet  too  few  tbougnts  of  self,  and 
those  too  exduaiyely  resting  on  the 
post,  to  dream  either  of  inspiring  or 
repressing  a  new  attachment ;  but  the 
ycii  must,  ere  long,  be  rent  from  all 
•yua  and  all  hearts;  tod  dear  as 


Hampden  dessrredly  M,t»  allp  I 
be  will  haye  at  best  a  knijg  aajl 
ful  suspense.    I  was,  at  firaty 
to  see  how  my  engagememt  db 
ed  tbe  only  little  worldly  web  my 
Constance  had  woyen  to  keep  wa  att 
united;  and  then  feared  tbe 

E ointment  was  aggrayatod  hj 
ensions  for  her  own  peace,  and  ] 
al  repugnance  to  a  nearer 
however  distant:  but  on  caieliilob^ 
senration,  I  am  conyineed,  that  aa  yet 
she  neither  dreads,  nor  indeed  aafei- 
dpates,  such  a  consummatioii.   Sbeia 
too  much  "  a  widow  indeed,"  to  b»* 
stow  a  thought  even  on  eontiBv^g 
80 ;  however,  she  is  so  thoroughly  and 
devotedly  a  dai:^hter,  that  if  Hamp« 
den  can  make  her  fatbei^a  bapnncsa 
the  price  of  his  suit,  I  would  Hdn 
hope  he  may  win  and  wear  ha,  in 
due  time. 

A  alight  incident  haa  latdy  proved 
the  attention  of  Hampdt-n,  and  die 
filial  duty  of  Constance*  Tibo  evident 
delight  which  Mr  Selwyn  (foi  tbe 
first  time  since  his  mtafortune)  ^fft» 
rienced  in  the  music  of  tbe  Miamn, 
and  other  church  aervioea  of  last  week, 
induced  a  natural  re^Etet  that  it  abould 
hate  been  ao  short-lived,  and  tntflgrst-i 
ed  to  Hampden  the  idea,  whiob  I 
gladly  seconded,  of  hiring,  dwii^  tbe 
remainder   of  our  stay,  an  mgu^ 
which,  with  tbe  celebrated  mwac,  not 
easily  procurable  from  the  cfaocialeni 
of  the  Pope's  chapel,  waa  secretly  pliH 
ced  in  an  antechamber  during  one  of 
our  excursiona  into  tbe  ooontry.  Tha 
evening  after  our  rjetum  waa  d^icieatt. 
We  were  sitting  at  an  open  vrindow^ 
while  the  moon-beama  fell  strongly  on 
the  isparkling  fountain  in  tbe  centre  of 
our  piazza,  the  dash  of  wluMe  waters 
alone  broke  the  stillness  of  this  ^iet 
part  of  B(Mne.    *'  What  a  n^t  te 
music  I"  exclaimed  Hampden,  to  (ed 
his  ground.—"  What  a  night  for  tbe 
Miserere  r  repeated  Mr  Selwyn,— t 
"  with  that  moon  £ar  a  listener,  and 
that  murmuring  fountain  f or  an  ao* 
eompanimeot  V  I  took  Conatanee  in-> 
der  the  arm,  and  stole  with  ber  into 
the  anteroom,  where^  at  first  with 
trembling  fingers  and  an  unsteady 
voice,  she  b^gan  to  chant  tbe  sera* 
phic  strains  before  her,  whicb,  how* 
ever,  inspired  by  genius  and  tbe  ai^ 
cred  character  of  tbe  muaic,  soon 
Bwelled   into  aomething  almost  too 
much  for  mj  not  very  auaoeptihla 
te.    Oreading^ba  efiect  M  Mr  Ssb 


v2  Mu^'im  SStwreft  rfa 

'Wjn,  I  vciit  hade  to  the  parlouTi  but 
£Mmd  him  in  a  tmiBport  of  unmingled 
ddight,  rejoicing  OTer  his  child's  lost 
mod  found  talent,  almost  as  he  had 
4oBe  over  that  child  herself !  Hamp* 
deB>  who  had  never  before  heard  one 
Bote  ftom  that  matchless  yoice,  was 
aifected  to  t  degree  which  first  opened 
soy  eyes  to  the  strength  of  the  passion 
he  had  been  silently  cherishing,  and 
to  which  this  syren  song  knt«  of 
ooorse,  an  additional  spell. 

Siaee  then  Constance  has  sung  with 
evidcait  pleasure  all  the  fine  churoli 
music  here  so  abimdantly  to  be  found  ; 
tat  while  Selwyn  daily  thanks  Hamp* 
den  for  his  opportune  attention,  I  feac 
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the  poor  fellow  himsdf,  like  Hemlet'a 
father,  has  had  poiscHl  poured  into  th# 
'*  chambers  of  his  ear."  I  feel  much  km 
him^  and  bc^  to  lon^  for  hjs  sake,  to 
change  the  scene,  which  becomes  too 
formMlable,  from  its  tranquillity  ao4 
uninterrupted  intercourse* 

We  go  to  Florence  ia  a  few  dayi^ 
and  there,  under  the  sanction  of  our 
ambassador's  chapel,  will  a  knot  ho 
tied,  which*  were  my  dear  Mr  Trefor 
a  thousand  miles  nearer,  no  haa4 
save  his  should  fasten.  As  it  is,  youc 
blessini^  wiU,  I  am  avre^  be  on  the 
head  of  your 

HauK  WiLMkPaHaT*    < 


Chaptse  X: 

WiLLIAK  Ham PDIV  to  his  SlSTBB* 


Florence,  May. 

I  waOTB  you,  my  dear  Fannv,  a 
basty  account  of  the  bustle  and  splen* 
deur  of  the  Holy  Week— a  bright  but 
fatiguing  pageant;  after  which  we 
braaihed  more  freely,  and  more  tho-> 
veughly  enjoyed  the  comparative  still- 
neas  aaid  almost  rural  solitude  of  deseru 
ed  Rome,  the  tide  of  whose  temporary 
population  ruihed  northward  immedii^ 
atelyon  thecondusionof  thesolemnity* 

To  give  a  cdmplete  start  to  this  shoal 
of  siKnaons  idkn,  whose  turbulent 
rapidity  accords  iU  with  our  ideas  of 
comfort  in  travelling,  we  devoted  one 
deUghtftd  though  melancholy  fort- 
night to  a  parting  visit  to  all  our  far 
'veurite  haunts;  to  St  Peter's,  now 
agrin  consigned  to  a  majesty  of  silence, 
soothed,  not  broken,  by  the  melodious 
murmurs  of  its  perennial  fountains ;  to 
St  Paul's  yet  more  deserted  shrine  be- 
Ifond  the  walls,  where,  once  a-year 
alone,  a  tide  of  worshippers  invade  the 
lone  sanetuary,  over  which  depopttla*i 
tien  and  maiiaia  have  waved  their 
daadly  wing.     We  have  meditated 
fUHkmg  the  tombs,  whidi  in  Rome 
ancak  a  language  yet  m<»eawful  than 
tadr  usual  smul  still  vdce— from  the 
flinple  leoord  snd  early  grave  of  the 
young  English  traveller,  to  the  proud 
yet  scarcely  less  obscure  memoiial  of 
tfoman  wMlth  and  insignificance,  be- 
neath whose  shade  our  pilgrims  find 
repose.    We  have  wandered  amid  the 
ah^pdess  masses  of  gigantic  ruins, 
wMch  mark  the  aplendid  Circus  and 
Bathe  of  CaraoaUa,  to  find,  entire  and 


picturesque  aa  ever,  both  to  eye  and 
mind,  *'  the  st^m  round  tower  fi 
other  days,"  inscribed  with  the  namf 
of  CedUa  MetelU.  The  pdnody 
ahrines  oi  pleasure^  of  leamingt  of 
luxury,  have  moulder^  into  oblirioni 
that  of  conjugal  afieetimi  is  likdy  t^ 
bid  defiance  to  Time  for  oenturiea  to 
eome. 

We  have  seen  the  tomb  of  the  Sd« 
pios,  where  the  greatest  of  the  i^ane 
refused  to  leWhis  asbee  deep  among  hia 
ungrateful  countrymen,  now  become  a 

Slace  of  reverwtial  pi)grimsf;e  to  the 
escendants  of  the  barbarians  who 
avenged  him;  while  in  the  Maiiaoif 
leum  df  Augustus,  dc^nerate  Bomane 
witness  puppet-shows,  and  the  yet 
more  strangely  fated  one  of  Adrian^ 
(shorn  of  its  aplendoura  to  decorate 
the  almost  equally  deserted  tomb  of 
an  Apostle,)  nowning  in  all  the  gloo- 
my grandeitf  of  a  gothic  fortress,  once 
the  state  prison  of  a  pontic  is  now 
the  ssylum  rather  than  the  dungeoa 
of  a  horde  of  robbers* 

It  were  endless  to  recount  tbeie 
mutations,  which  make  eyery  stone  in 
ancient  and  modern  Rome  speak  vov 
lumes.  I  must  really  check  my  mo« 
ndizing  vein,  and  tear  myself  on  pa« 
per,  as  we  at  lensth  did  in  reality^ 
from  a  place,  the  deep  regret  of  qaitv 
ting  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the 
pangs  of  separation  from  a  dear  and 
familiar  friend, — one,  too,  whom  we 
had,  alas!  dander .hopea  of  ever  agaia 
beholding. 
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'  Sferytidng,  OB  leaving  Rome,  hir- 
noniies  with  tboee  vaemcbuAy  idete. 
The  deaoUtion  of  SI  Peter's  piitrimoi.' 
iiy,-^he  dkigsish  flow  and  aunoat  li» 
m  hue  of  ttie  Tiber,— the  dreaiy 
wastei  which  lacceed  each  other  for 
nearly  twenty  miks,  (the  proepect 
■greeably  enhvened  by  croesea  on  the 
road-side,  and  skulls  and  other  bonea 
set  tip  on  poles,  in  comtnemoration  of 
old  or  recent  murders,) — ^the  solitar^r 
post-hooses,  and  nnhealth?,  cadaver- 
onvlooking  poad]ioos,<— au  seem  in 
keeping  with  the  shade  of  invincible 
sadness  which  every  heart,  not  of  ada- 
mant, escperiences  on  leaving  the  Qneen 
of  Nations,  the  mother  of  neroes,  the 
cradle  and  grave  of  religion,  of  art, 
and  ci  patriotism. 

Kot  choosing  to  pass  in  darkness 
the  rains  of  OtriooU  and  the  brid^  of 
Augustas,  we  slept  at  Nessi,  a  miser- 
able ancient  town,  whose  squalid  bri- 
gand-Iike  inhabitants,  and  vast  ca- 
vernous hostdry,  needed  not  the  aid 
of  imagination  to  lend  them  horrors. 
It  was  such  a  relief  to  quit  them  un- 
der a  bright  morning  sun,  with  the 
dew  yet  s|»arkling  on  the  grass,  that 
the  now  improving  scenery  acquired 
fresh  charms  in  our  eyes,  and  our  spi- 
xits  rose  insensibly  with  every  atep ; 
reconciled  to  our.  increasing  distance 
from  Rome,  by  ova  escape  from  d^e« 
nerate  Romans. 

It  was  yet  early  when  we  reached 
Terni,  ana  we  immediatdy  set  out  to 
visit  the  far-famed  csscade,  about  five 
miles  distant  The  road  was  rather 
alarming,  along  the  edge  of  dissy  pre« 
dpices^  commanding  a  lovely  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nera,  the  character 
of  which  is  more  Swiss  than  Italian. 
We  passed  close  to  what  I  must  ever 
consider  one  of  the  most  painful  speo- 
tacles  in  the  worid,— a  totally  descated 
village,  ruined  by  the  French  in  one 
of  their  campaigns.  The  remains  of 
8tatel}r  edifioes,  while  they  pdtn,  dilate 
the  mind,  and  awaken  pieiksing  emo- 
tions ;  but  the  blackened  walls  of  un- 
roofed aAd  untenanted  cottsges  q»eak 
only  of  desolation,  and  excite  unmin« 
gledsadnets. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
the  distant  object  of  our  pilgrimage 
burst  for  a  moment  on  our  view,  but 
quickly  disappeared,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  awaken  our  expectations,  yet  leave 
us,  en  a  nearer  approach,  all  the  plea* 
sure  of  surprise.  Words  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  paint  the  wonders^  the 


D>rte, 


beauties,and  thehonotnoflldanMaefc* 
less  etUaraei,  (foi  walerfidl  ia  mmtk 
too  tame  an  epithet,)  aa  viewed  ftr  the 
first  time,  within  readi  of  its 

spray,  illumined  hf  the  BMWt  \ 

rainbowB,  from  a  httleemhaenee 
hanging  the  tremeBdoiu  **  Hill  of 
Waters,"  to  which  even  ByvoD'a  no- 
ble description,  though  not  to  beluBy 
ajmredated  till  read  on  the  Tery  not^ 
faus  in  doing  Justice.  We  aaceesane- 
ly  beheld  the  midestie  speetade  fraaa 
innumerable,  and  all  bomtilUU  poiBti 
of  view ;  some,  exhilnting  Binary  its 
three  faUs,  with  theur  diflSsrent  Anne* 
teristics,  the  last,  uniting  dieni  aQ  la 
one  unrivalled  coup  ttiBiL  The 
suit  of  many  deUffhtfril  boon 

ontheBpot,wa8,thatnoeaacadL 

rope  which  we  had  ever  seen  ooold 
b<Mst  of  so  rare  a  combination  of  nokle 
drcumstanoes  as  thia  of  the  Vdiiv; 
that  of  Staubbach,  in  Switaerland,  to 
which  it  yields  in  hei^t,  being  coatm 

Erativdy  a  rill;  and  that  of  Schtf. 
usen  uniformly  disappointiBg  the 
traveller,  bytheoomparalivdytrifliBg 
elevation  from  which  the  Rhine  pne* 
dpitates  its  mt^esdc  body  of  water; 
while  here,  amid  every  accompananacBi 
of  scenery  whidi  a  painter  could  de- 
dre,  a  whole  lake  rushes  vrith  incre* 
dible  fury  into  the  valley  beneath  Aam 
a  height  of  800  feet. 

The  next  object  of  interest  die  ro«i 
presented  was,  the  Temple  cf  Cfitam- 
nus,  and  its  dear  stream :  the  latter, 
it  anpeared  to  us,  must  have  owed 
muoi  of  its  charm,  in  the  eyca  ef 
Eustace  and  Lord  Ryron,  to  their  vi« 
dting  its  margin  during  tlie  hiata  ef 
summer;  whuethe  fbrmer  probdily 
derived  its  strong  hold  on  then*  ftmcjv 
from  its  being  the  first  Rcnnan  frmajn 
whidi  had  crossed  thdr  padi.  Ta 
oursdvea,  i^redi  from  the  maat  ftaea 
of  Rome,  this  little  fiury  atote  den* 
ved  its  diief  interest  fitmi  fikse  cndm- 
siastic  laya  of  omr  countiyman. 

The  same  potent  spell  greatly  enhan- 
ced the  classicd  assodationaand  natonl 
diarms  of  the  celebrated  ld»<rf  Tina* 
symene,  on  whose  lovely  banks  we  ho* 
vered  til)  a  reoiirrence  to  die  aocnrato 
and  luminous  descriptions  of  ancient 
and  modern  writers,  had  brought  dbe 
whde  scene  of  Hannibd'a  tii— yha 
before  our  eyea.  The  lake  itnif  ia  a 
nMe  sheet  of  water,  35  mlks  in  cir- 
cumference, and  embdliabed  by  thite 
pretty  islands ;  indeed  the  whole  jour- 
ney to  Aresio  piepenled  aeanciy  cmly 
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[|«llatt ;  not  only  ▼iUagM*  but  lai^e    fin|inv«taBmUy  iimrp  |l»a  attvutioii, 


UHi  aocdpnt  cities^  perched  upon  kfly 
eminenccsy  and  emboBomed  in  olive 
•roods. 

The  first  (vup  dtmL  of  Florenoe, 
now  in  iiU  the  charms  and  lusnnanee 
of  springs  made  up  in  these  deligbfcM 
circamstanoes  for  its  inferiorily  to  that 
I  had  enjo]fed  from  themoieoomqiaiid- 
ing  elevation  of  the  Northern  Apen* 
nindi ;  nor  were  other  diffi;ienoes  want- 
ing to  afford  a  strong  apparent  contrast 
between  iAy  two  approaches  to  the  Ita- 
lian Athens.  The  being  in  whose  fate, 
Selwyn  and  myself  felt  soch  engross* 
ing  interest,  was  then  like  an  igwUfom 
UmSf  escaping  from  our  -  ardent  and 
orotracted  pursuit ;  she  was  wno  cslm* 
ly  seated  beside  us,  in  speechless  ad* 
miration  of  a  scene  she  too  might  be 
■aid  almost  to  behold  for  the  first  time* 
But  I,  Fanny,  (whisper  it  not  to  your* 
felf,)  have  perhaps  only  exchanged 
one  anxiety  for  another  more  tortur-» 
ingj  and  am  pursuing  a  meteor  more 
delusive   and  evanescent  than  tha( 
which  lured  us  from  Florence  only  to 


which,  however,  is  soon  better  dey<^ 
UA  to  tL  few  unrivalled  speoimenfof  art 
You  will  expect  me  to  say  some^inff  of 
the  Venus ;  and  I  will  own  that,  forher 
sake,  if  not  for  wj  own,  I  now  hearti- 
ly regretted  not  Aaving  seen  her  on 
my  way  to  Rome*  Odious  as  oompa* 
riaoiis  are,  they  will  be  made ;  and 
man  ia  a  comparing  yet  more  dedded* 
ly  than  a  cooking  animaL  A  beautiful 
woman  (which  we  Venus  unquestion* 
ably  is)  is  the  finest  o^ect  in  nature  | 
yet  the  effiurt  of  genius,  which  embo« 
died  in  marble  an  idea  which  flesh  and 
blood  was  capable  of  affi»ding,  surely 
ialls  &r  short  of  that  which  has  l^t 
to  brute  matter  in  the  ApoUo  a  supers 
human  dignity,  whidi,  while  it  awes 
the  most  unthinking,  yet  require^  ele« 
vation  of  mind  duly  to  apfvedate  and 
admire.  If,  instead  of  these  vile  oornt 
parisons,  one  could  consider  them  aa 
rival  efforts  to  personify  the  bean  ideal 
of  mind  and  matter,  we  mieht  then  ad^ 
mit  them  both  to  be  pei^t  in  their 
way ;  and  only  applaud  the  superiov 


mock  us  from  the  distant  horixon  of  choice  of  subject,  dictated,  in  the  finw 

I«eghom !  mer  case,  by  the  unerring  inatinct  of 

Tbia  place  is  on  the  whole  deUght-  genius*    To  come  to  one  dedaive  test, 

ful ;  and  with  its  fortress-like  palaces.  If  the  Venus  were  the  ApoUo,  neithM 

and  stormy  middle*age  reminiscences,  I,  nor  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  gaieni 

seems  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  on  his  divinity,  would  turn  as  we  now 

history,  and  lead  us  insensibly  from  every  day  do,  to  admire  and  opntem 


^^  Augustan  age  to  another.  Already 
the  Cmrs  have  siven  place  a  little  in 
nay  mind  to  the  Medici ;  and  since  I 
have  gssed  on  the  statue  of  the  great 
L^orenzo  by  Michael  Angelo,  I  nays 
asked  myself  if  ever  Greece  or  Rome 
taught  marble  thus  to  *'  meditate^  aU 
most  to  madness."  The  unfinished, 
nay,  rather  oolv  sketched-out  magnl- 
ficenoe  of  the  Chapel,  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  decorate,  seems  to  afford,  in 
its  connexion  with  the  long-faded 
fldories  of  his  house,  abundant  matter 


plate  the  other  excellent  atatuea  and 
celebrated  pictures  which  invade  the 
sanctity  of  the  tribune;  and  whidl^ 
while  they  perhaps  only  set  off  and  cun 
banco  the  human  loveliness  of  ita  fiilt 
cynosure,  would  have  be^i  rebuked 
into  utter  insignificancy  by  the  fiown 
of  the  Pythian  archer. 

Perhaps  from  that  decided  prefan 

enoe,  irnich  I  cannot  help  feelmg  foe 

whatever  has  attached  to  it  even  ficd^ , 

tious  associations,  I  have  bdield  with 

deeperinterest  theffronpof  thelami« 

for  the  refleation,  which  (sudi  is  die    ly  of  Niobe,  crueUy  disjointed  and 

interpolated  as  it  now  is ;  nav,  even, 
admired  move  intensely  individual  fi«v 
gures  in  it  than  the  far-£uned  Venns* 
In  beauty,  aome  of  them  are  little  in*, 
ferior,  whUe  deep  and  unmerited  di»r. 
tress  lends  to  that  beautjr  an  interest 

C!apitol,  when  he  bade  it  "  wslk  since    of  which  the  very  divinity  of  Venus 


inixpiuble  ease  of  the  attitude,  and 
deep  thought  of  the  oonntenanoe,)  it 
would  scsrcely  startle  one  to  see  him 
turn  round  and  communicate.  I 
thought  of  the  sculptor's  own  apoatro* 
phe  to  the  animatea  quadruped  on  the 


it  was  alive ;"  and  longed  to  parody  it, 
by  exclsimiuff  to  Loxenio,  **  Spesk, 
for  thou  thinkestr    , 

The  Buperior  arrangement  and  ines- 
timable value  of  the  Vatican  collection, 
render  its  vaat  extent  infinitely  less 
bewildering  than  the  gallery  here, 
where  oljects  of  inferior  interest  at 

Vol.  XXI. 


robs  her,  because  it  is  not,  in  my  opi« 
nion,  of  a  character  to  raise  her  abovs 
the  kyel  of  her  mortal  compeers. 

I  happened  to  go  straight  from  the 
hall  of  Niobe  to  the  cabinet  of  gems, 
where  the  riches  of  nature  and.  the  in» 
genuity  of  art  have  been  exhauated  to 
sombine  in  the  princely  banbles  i| 


Mi 

eotitflhis,  the  iiMMt  inetthnable  vdue 
irith  the  most  exquisite  forms.  Yet 
the  result,  thoo^  dsxsling,  is  so  tri- 
fling, so  ttnsstiBrsctory^  so  exclusiTely 
addressed  to  the  senses,  that  it  is  a  f»i 
Hef  to  escape  fh»  the  royal  toy-shop, 
and  return  ndth  redoubled  enjoyment 
to  those  immortal  productions  of  the 
chisel  and  pencil,  wfaieh  speak  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  and  rise  on 
every  succeeding  inspection. 

Before  quitting  entirely  the  subject 
of  female  beauty^  I  must  remark  that 
the  two  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
it  on  esnyass  which  perhaps  the  world 
ean  boast,  are  both  found  in  Florence, 
in  the  Magdalene  and  Poesy  of  Carlo 
Dolce;  ennobled,  too,  in  the  former, 
bv  the  most  heayenly  expression  of 
piety  and  resignation ;  in  the  latter, 
oy  ail  the  inspiration  of  genius.  These 
two  heads  have  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  saw  them,  not  the  leas  perhaps  that 
I  trace  in  one  living  countenance  al- 
ternate illuminations  from  both  of 
these  celestial  sources.  I  am  getting 
H  copy  of  die  Poesy  in  miniatm^,  which 
you  shall  one  day  see,  and,  if  you  sub- 
stitute for  the  laurel  wreath  that  en- 
circles the  head,  a  veil,  which  only 
enhances  the  diarms  beneath,  you  wm 
have  some  idea  of  the  sister  art  of  mu- 
sic, as  /  have  seen  it  personified. 

Do  not  suppose  from  what  I  have 
thus  written  con  atnore,  that  we  spend 
all  our  time  even  amid  all  that  art 
can  give;  Nature  is  far  too  tempting 
to  permit  such  desertion ;  and  though 
Ftorence  (contrsry  to  my  previous 
ideas)  affords  far  less  scope  mr  rural 
nrmbling  than  Aome,  its  environs  being 
cruelly  intersected  with  high  walls 
and  uninteresting  olive  trees,  yet  the 
justly-famed  Casdne,  or  Grand  Duke's 
villa,  witii  its  noble  Uexes,  whose 
shade  is  now  so  valuable,  and  the  more 
pleasing,  because  more  retired,  StroKzi 
gardens,  afford  us  many  a  delightftil 
eveniM  stroll.  The  Lung'-Amo,  or 
walk  along  the  river,  so  highly  prized 
in  winter  by  the  chilly  Florentines,  is 
BOW  interdicted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  almost  Egyptian  plague  of 

eats,  which  absolutely  threaten  to 
nish  us  from  Florence. 
We  should,  indeed^  leave  it  almost 
immediately,  but  for  Miss  Willou^* 
by's  marriage,  necesssrily  deferred  i& 
consequence  of  the  bridegroom's  ab- 
sence m  England,  a  delay  which,  Helen 
flatters  herself,  will  n>y  allowing  six- 
months  to  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
«  Ludovisi)  procure  her  the  ardently 
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desired  countenance  of  her  carUest  and 
dearest  friend  at  the  altar.  I  bdiefe, 
her  entrsaties  and  Sdwyn'a  gent^ 
expressed  widies  have  nearly  pnva»» 
ed ;  but  I  dread  the  trial  to  Constsaee's 
onlyhaif-subduedfeefings.  I  have  been 
requested,  by  honest  CmI,  to  soppoit 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  afaidl  nocdia* 
patch  this  letter  until  he  Is  a  happiff 
man  than  your  poor  brother 
pects  to  be! 


The  ceremony  I  ao  mncfa  dreaded, 
on  more  accounts  than  one,  is  over, 
my  dear  Fanny,  and  I  anateh  a  few 
moments  while  the  happy  pair  com- 
plete their  travelling  arrai^emeofii  ftr 
Switzerland,  to  tell  you  how  amiably 
Constance,  on  this  trying  day,  sofier- 
ed  her  own  fedings  as  a  widow  to  be 
absorbed  in  those  of  the  daug^brter  and 
the  friend.  Sbe  had,  as  a  matter  cf 
course,  exchanged  her  sable  diess  for 
one  which,  though  still  of  moarvii^ 
materials,  (white  crape,)  yet  fnm  iti 
unsullied  hue,  and  almost  ethereal 
lightness,  lent  quite  a  heavenly  cfaa* 
racter  to  her  sylph-like  4gure  and  an* 
gelic  countenance ;  whfle  the  extreme 
paleness  of  the  latter,  and  the  tran- 
sient flush  of  emotion  which  oceasioo- 
ally  passed  over  it,  reminded  one  she 
was  not  yet  above  the  reach  of  h  moan 
feelings  and  sorrows. 

I  had  not  seen  her  aH  day,  till,  led 
in  by  bar  father,  she  stood  beade  ^e 
not  more  trembling  bride.    3ie  eom« 
manded  her  feelings  wonderfully,  un- 
til Selwyn  was  obliged  to  quit  her,  to 
perform  a  father's  office  by  givmg 
Helen  away;  when  a  recoDection  of 
her  own  unsanctioned  nuptials  irre- 
sistibly and  naturally  overcame  ber. 
She  was  evidently  near  fainting;  and 
when  her  father  for  a  moment  cob« 
signed  her  to  my  care,  there  was  some- 
thing in  thus  receiving  her  in  sudi  a 
pUu«  that  quite  got  the  better  of  me. 
A  bystander,  who  had  witnessed  oar 
emotion,  arising,  alas !  from  the  most 
opposite  fedings,  would  siuely  have 
supposed  us  a  pair  about  to  succeed 
to  the  far  less  agitated  couple  at  the 
altar.    Dare  I,  Fanny,  draw  any  fib- 
vourable  presage  from  so  slidbt  and 
undesigned  an  omen?    WdSd  Sd- 
wyn  give  me  for  life  the  hand  whicb 
he  put  into  mine  for  one  brief  mo- 
ment ?  That  question  I  do  not  ahrink 
from ;  but  would  that  trembling  hand 
ratify  the  act,  even  at  the  immea- 
surably distant  period  when  alone  the 
awful  qucsiion  could  be  agitated  ? 
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8  I  aearoe  dare  nak  myself;  bat 

heart  has  told  me  to  plainly  to^ 

tbat  I  ODgbt  to  stay  no  longer, 

I  had  half  determined  on  starting 

the  Cedla,  when  the  earnest  en- 

itiea  of  Selwyn,  that  I  would  ac» 
any  him  as  ^  aa  Geneva,  and 
it  nim  under  the  friendly  roof  of 

Rosiere,  conspired,- with  my  own 
t  rehictaDce  to  ^,  to  oyermle  my 
T,  or  at  least  wiser  purpoaes.  A 
days  or  weeks  can  make  little 
^fi^rence  in  the  atate  of  my  own  feel- 

I,  as  nnveiled  to  me  to-day ;  and 


fe 


methinka,  releaaed  hom  the  foraiida* 
ble,  though  not  unfriendly,  obsenrfti* 
tion  of  Miss  Willoiigbby,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  enooanter  the  uncon* 
sdous  eye  of  Constance,  and  the  pity- 
ing one  of  Selwyn. 
'  Adieu.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
and  I  hear  the  joyons  voice  of  Cedl 
sailing  for  his  recreant  bridesman. 
Shall  I  ever  summon  any  one  to  per« 
farm  that  perilous  officer 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  Hampdbk. 


Edward  S^lwyn  to  the  Rbv,  Josirn  Tkevob. 


La  Grande  Chartreuse,  July. 
Dbae  TebvoBj 
Having  been  rendered  somewhat 
lazy  and  remiss  by  the  increasing  hea^ 
•nd  the  comparatively  uninteresting 
nature  of  our  pilgrimage  since  we 
turned  our  reluctant  steps  from  Rome, 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  in  some  mea- 
6are  atone  for  past  silence  by  the  pi* 
<fuant  date  of  this  epistle..   It  is  not 
often  you  will  receive  a  letter  from  a 
oell  in  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  ay,  and 
actually  writtcR,  for  want  of  better 
materials,  on  the  identical  sheet  of 
wretched  paper  which  was  destined  to 
contain  the  periodical  confession  of  its 
^ent  occupant !  Its  limited  dimen* 
aions  warn  me  to  be  brief,  so  I  shall 
excuse  ^ou  all  hopeless  attempts  at 
description   of   the  sublime  natural 
scenery  amid  which   this  celebrated 
convent  is  appropriately  embosomed, 
to  give  vent  to  those  moral  reflections 
which,  in  my  unwonted  dormitory, 
oppressed  my  soul  almost  to  bursting. 
Hampden  and  I  left  Constance  with 
a  sister  of  Madaoae  de  Preville's  at 
Chamberi,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  passage  across  Mount  Cenis,  and 
came  hither  early  yesterday  afternoon. 
Ihe  ride  laas  enchanting ;  but  its 
magniicent  features  only  enhanced 
the  horrors  of  the  dungeon  which 
succeeded,  as  did  the  polished  and 
refined  conversation  of  the  Padre,  who 
received  us,  our  sense  of  the  worse 
than  loneliness  of  liis  habitual  situa- 
tion. You  are  aware  that  the  monks, 
(at  present  twenty-two  in  number 
besiaes  novices,)  in  addition  to  aus- 
terities and  nrivations  of  a  personal 
nature,  whion   sink  into    insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  moral  msu- 


lation  of  so  many  human  beings,  ne» 
ver  speak  exception  great  emergencies 
and  though  frequently  taking  theur 
food  and  exercise  in  unnatural  fellow- 
ship, are  strangers  to  everything  which 
constitutes  the  comfort  of  human  in- 
tercourse. Most  of  them,  for  there 
are  exceptions,  have  taken  refuge  here 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  great 
crimes,  or  singular  calamity ;  judge, 
then,  how  dreadfully  the  incessant 
action  of  such  uncommunicated  sor- 
rows must  corrode  the  soul !  Any^ 
thing  like  predilection  or  partiality 
between  individuals  of  the  fraternity 
is  denounced  as  a  crime ;  and  an  in«» 
stance  was  told  us  on  the  way  hither, 
of  a  father  and  son  having  passed 
years  together  in  the  convent — the 
son,  without  recognising  his  parent— 
the  father,  without  diviUging  the  coxw 
nexion  to  his  son,  who  onlv learned  it 
on  the  death  of  his  parent ! 

This  horrible  story  was  enough  to 
banish  rest  from  my  pillow,  wiihout 
the  perpetual  toU  of  the  bell,  sum- 
moning the  fathers  to  relimous  ser- 
vices. Every  four  alternate  nours  are 
passed  in  the  chapel,  when,  during 
mass,  they  remain  prostrate  ou  the 
ground. 

I. rose  with  the  dawn,  and  joined 
Hampden  at  early  prayers.  His  looks 
testiued  that  he  had  rested  as  little  aa 
myself;  and  as  a  farther  proof  that 
our  feelings  had  partaken  of  a  similar 
character,  I  inclose  a  few  lines*  which 
he  wrote  imder  their  pressure,  on  a 
blank  leaf  or  two  of  his  pocket-book* 
They  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  em« 
hellish  my  own  indignant  reveries,  and 
prove  to  you,  that  my  dear  adopted  son 


These  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 
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liai^  if  not  the  genim^  mt  lent  the  ten* 
nbOiU  of  a  poet. 

God  knowiy  I  tometiiiiea  widi^  for 
hit  own  lake,  he  had  leu  of  that  pe« 
riknia  qnality;  but  it  ia  not  at  Lm 
Grande  Chartreuse  that  one  would  fore« 
go  even  the  painful  nriYiIegea  of  hu- 
manitj,  and  1  trust,  tiiat  the  only  priie 
whi^  a  father's  hand  can  bestow  ia 
in  store  for  the  son  of  his  misfortunes* 
If  otherwise,  I  shall  need  no  monk  to 
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tdl  me  diat  he  and  1  must  vart.  We 
are  ally  at  present,  sometniiw  Bfce 
Chartreux^  on  one  interdicted  si^ 
ject ;  hut  the  hallowed  precincts  af 
La  Rosiere  will  unlock  all  liearta ;  sni 
there,  if  we  enmot  yet  rtjoioe  tog^ 
ther,  we  may  at  lesst  ndng^  oar 
tears. 

Adiany  yours  ever, 

S.  SSI.WTV. 


Chaptbb  XL 
Mas  Cecil  to  the  Ret*.  Joseph  Testor* 


Ia  Ronere,  July. 

Beak  Mk  Tebtoe, 

Aware  that  a  few  hasty  lines  from 
my  lord  and  master  informed  yon  of 
his  entrance  on  that  arduous  office,  I 
deferred  writing  myself,  till  I  could 
prore  to  you  that  my  submission  had 
outlasted  the  honey-moon,  and  till 
we  abould  njoin  our  Mends  at  La 
Boeiere,  at  the  dose  of  our  little  t^te* 
A»t6te  excursion  through  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Switserland, 
which  we  were  determined  to  explore 
before  returning  by  Paris  to  England. 

We  found  &lwyn  and  Constance 
happily  settled,  for  some  months  at 
least,  with  their  amiable  relations, 
the  Frdvilles,  whose  admiration  ii 
their  niece  is  only  equalled  by  their 
partiality  towards  poor  Hamoden, 
who,  howerer,  having  resumea  his 
former  quarters  at  Suherons,  indulges 
but  sparingly  in  the  dangerous  plea* 
sure  of  their  society,  and  talks  orpro- 
eeeding  to  England  with  us,  if  not 
aooner.  He  has  been  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  and  ioin  in  an  expedition  we 
purpose  making  next  w«ek  to  Cha- 
mouni,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
family  from  La  Rosiere,  the  younger 
part  of  whom  have  never  yet  paid 
tiieir  nearer  devoirs  to  Mont  Rlanc 

I  must  now  give  you  a  sketch  of 
our  journey  hither. 

Cecil  and  myself  being  both  deter* 
mined  in  our  preference  of  by-ways 
to  high-wayii,  and  of  mules  or  moun- 
tain-ponies to  chaises  and  four,  resol- 
ytA.  on  entering  Switserland  by  the 
little-frequented  but  beautifol  pas- 
sage, from  the  head  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  thnrash  the  Grisons.  The  sce- 
nery was  fruly  as  fine  as  that  of  die 
more  aceesstble,  and,  consequently, 
more  celebrated  parts  of  the  country; 
but  it  wanted  the  charm  Uiat  hovers 
over  tfaoae  mountains  and  valleys, 


which  formed  the  actoal  cradle  of 
Swiss  liberty ;  and  as  I  have  not  lo* 
sure  or  inclination  for  detailed  de- 
scription, I  shall  rather  devote  a  few 
woras  to  the  impression  made  on  lae 
by  those  scenes  which  had  been  loqg 
fomiliar  to  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  <mh 
as  one  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  this 
romantic  country,  where  every  spot  ii 
hallowed  by  successful  struggles  for 
liberty,  that  one  feela  really  in  Swit- 
serland; the  frontier  cantona  to- 
wards Italy  retaining,  perhapa  from 
old  associations  in  tne  mind,  some- 
what of  an  oppressed  and  aervile  cha* 
racter. 

We  hailed  with  delight  the  approndi 
to  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  the  daasic 

Soimd  of  Switserland,  surrounded  \rf 
ose  noble  mountains  in  whoae  bo- 
som its  independence^  arooe,  and  seems 
destined  ever  to  flourish. 

Although  we  had  experienced  no 
actual  difficulty  in  the  leas  frequented 
parts  of  our  route,  it  was  yet  a  relkf 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  more  cultivated 
district,  and  to  have  the  accommoda- 
tions of  civilised  life,  superadded  to 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
wildest  sublimitv  of'^nature. 

This  union  subsists  in  the  moat  de- 
lightful degree  at  Lucerne,  at  whose 
celebrated  inn  we  indemnified  our» 
selves  for  previous  fotigues  and  hard- 
ships, while  we  had  but  to  walk  a  fow 
yards  to  embrace  a  scene  of  Alpine 
magnificence,  only  the  m<ve  striking 
ft*i  its  combination  with  smiling 'in- 
dustry and  garden-like  fertili^. 

On  one  side  rises  the  rwij  and 
frowni^  summit  of  Mont  Hlate,  fo- 
mous  for  the  absurd  leaend  which  baa 
assigned  its  little  dark  lake  as  the  pri- 
son-nouse  of  the  perturbed  spirit  of 
the  iniquitous  Roman  governor. 

Tradition  rektes,  thathaving  tfinmn 
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r^^Tn^oi^  Into  the  Tiber  on  hia  xetnni 
bo  Roizie>  that  river  attempted  to  dis- 
k>^prtben  ibelf  of  his  unhallowed  car* 
case,    by   repeated  inundatioos;    on 
-which  the  bodj  was  fished  up^  and 
Cionveyed  to  vanouB  receptacles,  wher^ 
oontinuallyoccaaioningtresh  disasters, 
it  was  at  length  tranrferred  to  an  ap- 
parently secure  and  harmless  residence 
on  the  summit  of  a  Swiss  mountain. 
Here,  however,  the  turbulent  Pontius 
Tecommenced   his   gambols,   raising 
-violent  storms  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
particularly  when   any  mischievous 
individual  attempted   to  invade  his 
retreat,  by  throwing  stones  or  any- 
thing else  into  the  small  lake  on  the 
mountain.  To  obviate  such  maUprao- 
tioes,  it  is  not  many  years  since  travel- 
loa  were  permitted  freiriy  to  ascend 
ujiaccompanied  by  a  person  appomted 
to  watch  over  their  conduct.    Pilate 
being  at  length  powerfully  exorcised 
by  a  scholar,  was  bound  over  to  keep 
tbe  peace,  only  reserving  to  himself 
Uke  right  of  parading  the  mountain 
once  a- year  in  full  magisterial  coa« 
tome,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  ; 
on  which  occasion,  any  person  unlucky 
enough  to  encounter  nim,  infallibly 
died  within  the  year. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and 
of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  lies  the  far* 
famed    Righi,   a    pasture*mountain 
beautifully  wooded,  which,  though  of 
BO  very  extraordinary  height,  yet  en- 
joys, from  its  isolated  position,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  extensive 
views  in  Uie  world.    The  day  sfter 
our  arrival  at  Lucerne  was,  fortunate- 
ly for  us,  a  great  festival  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Catholic  Cantons. 
We  attended  High  Mass  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  were  delighted  with  the  gay 
coup  (fail  afibrded  by  the  innumerable 
peasant  girls  who  occupied  one  side  of 
tiie  area ;  their  flat  white  straw  hats, 
covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  rib- 
ands, and  looking  absolutely  like  a 
Sirterre,  while  their  embroidered  bod- 
ce,  and  gay-coloured  petticoato,  gave 
them  a  truly  national  appearanoe. 
Their  simple  and  sincere  piety  added 
prodigiously  to  the  efiect  of  a  grand 
military  mass,  whose  martial  charao- 
ter  scoorded  well  with  the  hardy  and 
hfavedisposition  of  the  hearers;  while 
the  pathetic  national  melodies  occa* 
ttoniuly  introduced,  were   infinitely 
*more  aflbcting  than  the  scientific  and 
pei^t  mmdc  I  had  often  listened  to 
unmoved  at  Rome.    The  Catholic  xi* 
tiMl,  too,  seemed  to  lose  much  of  iti 


offensive  character,  while  rarvtyins 
the  primitive  assembly  who  c^wded 
the  church,  bestowing  exemplary  at*« 
tention  on  a  sonorous  discourse  in 
German,  Tthe  patriotio  tendencjr  of 
which  might  be  read  in  many  a  land*- 
ling  countenance,)  after  which  Uiey. 
reverently  withdrew;  the  peasant 
girls,  in  token  of  friendship,  going 
out  hand  in  band,  and  presenting 
each  other  with  holy  water. 

The  lofty  sentiments  of  the  Swisa 
modem  character,  which  this  speeta* 
de  was  calculated  to  exdte^  derived 
confirmation  from  our  visit  in  the 
evening  to  the  gigantic  monament  at 
present  working  out  of  the  face  of  a 
rock  near  the  town,  in  commemorM 
tion  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
Swiss  guards  at  the  Tuilloies^  on  the 
10th  August  1799. 

Such  a  tribute  of  respect  fimn  thair 
country,  (for  all  the  cantons  contri^ 
hute  to  it,)  is  worthy  the  heroes  to 
whose  nnanes  it  is  erected.  The  idea 
ia  simple,  and  the  execution  exeelleiit* 
A  mortally  wounded  colossal  Lion,  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  and  fortitude, 
grasps,  in  dying,  the  Fkur  de  Lit. 

We  started  early  next  mwning, 
under  the  most  favourable  dreum- 
stances,  to  ascend  Mont  Righi :  The 
firat  part  of  the  pilgrimage  being  per- 
formed by  water,  along  one  of  the 
arms  of  this  finely- diverdfled  lake,  aa 
far  as  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  where 
stood  the  caatle  of  the  tyrant  Gksder, 
to  which  he  was  conducting  William 
Tell  in  chuns,  at  the  moment  of  the 
patriot's  fortunate  escape. 

Tell,  you  know,  has  always  been 
my  favourite  hero.  I  believe  you  first 
told  me  hisstory,  and  it  was  long  before 
I  could  eat  an  apple  with  anything 
like  sttngfiwL  I,  therefore,  looked 
fiyrward  with  delight  to  an  excurdon 
which  should  enable  me  to  trace  him 
through  every  scene  of  his  eventful 
life;  though  the  firti  of  the  many 
ahrinea  consecrated  to  his  memory  by 
his  grateful  country,  which  was  to 
lie  in  our  path,  commemorated  the 
Itui  of  his  exploits,  thereby  antidpa-. 
ting  the  well-known  order  of  events* 
About  half  a  mile  firom  Kussnacht  wo 
passed  through  the  hollow  way,  where 
Tell  shot  the  perfidious  governor,  in  a 
self-defence  consecrated  hy  the  in« 
pending  ruin  of  his  country.  If  yon 
Koollect  Schiller's  admirable  scenea 
laid  in  this  memonhle  spot,  which  so 
powerfully  enhance  our  sympathy 
with  Tell,  and  our  abhonenoe  of  the 
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tjntit,  you  may  imagine  with  what 
feveienoal  feelings  we  Tinted  the  lit* 
tie  diapel  which  marks  the  flidl  of 


We  now  began  to  aacend  the  moun- 
trin ;  Cecil  on  a  lank  Rosinante  of  a 
diily  cream  colour^  ^own  cousin  to 
Dr  syntax's  celebrated  steeds)  myself 
en  a  sluggish  beast  of  the  elepnant 
species,  but  wonderftdly  docile  and 
sure-footed.  A  trusty  guide,  hale  and 
inetiouB,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  two 
sturdy  bearers  to  carry  ba^age,  and 
two  lads  to  lead  back  the  horses,  com- 
pleted our  cavalcade;  which^  as  we 
defiled  up  the  green  slopes,  and  ulti- 
mately emereed  or  disappeared  among 
the  woods,  had  a  Tery  imposing  ef- 
ftet  The  ascent  soon  became  extreme* 
ly  fatiffuing,  but  rewarded  us  first 
with  the  small  lake  of  Zery  imme* 
dSately  under  our  feet,  broken  with 
wooded  promontories,  and  studded 
with  yiUages.  Erery  step  added  a 
new  feature  to  our  prospects,  and, 
gradually,  ten  of  the  fourteen  lakes 
said  to  be  discernible  mm  the  sum- 
mit, opened  on  our  view,  with  such  a 
panorama  of  undulating  hill  and  dale 
on  one  hand,  and  of  Alps  on  the  other, 
as  has  probably  few  parallels  in  the 
world.  Three  hours  and  a  quarter  of 
continued  ascent,  rendered  less  pain- 
All  by  the  exhilaratTng  mountain 
breeze,  brought  us  to  the  inn  which 
(of  three  which  the  mountain  afibrds) 
we  had  chosen  for  our  quarters,  as 
situated  in  a  tolerably  sheltered  spot, 
midway  between  the  two  elevated 
points  most  fayourable  for  the  setting 
and  rising  sun. 

The  fint  aspect  of  this  aerial  domi- 
cile, a  wooden  cottage,  with  a  roof  of 
the  same  material,  fastened  on  with 
large  loose  stones,  gave  little  promise 
of  the  excellent  fare  which  recruited 
our  way-worn  frsmes.  Fresh  trout, 
savoury  stews,  roasts,  omelettes,  nay, 
even  confectionery,  succeeded  with  a 
profusion  that  might  have  put  to 
shame  many  soi^disant  hotels;  nor 
was  the  botue  of  excellent  old  Sherry 
(though  dignified,  as  usual,  with  the 
naore  pompons  name  of  Madh^)  char- 
ed higher  for  being  drank  at  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ! 

We  repaired  after  dinner  to  the 
summit  called  Right  Culm,  to  enjoy  a 
most  magnificent  sun-set,  which  Uie 
frosty  air  still  prevalent  on  sudi  lofty 
situations,  tinged  with  the  brightest 
red.  If  one  or  two  of  the  catuogue 
of  Jakes  still  escaped  our  unpractised 


eyes,  that  of'I^uceme^  broken  by  fan- 
tastic mountains  into  maDy  dntant 
divisions,  more  than,  atoned  for  tlie 
deficiency. 

A  few  days  before  onr  arrival,  tlie 
sublimity  of  the  scene  we  are  now 
contemplating  had  been  enhanced  bj 
Ae  grandeur  of  an  Alpine  atonn ;  ana 
it  was  with  deep  interest  we  SsteBed 
to  the  fate  of  the  poor  oonrier  bdon^ 
ing  to  an  English  family,  who,  just 
after  expressing  his  rapturona  acfamra* 
tion  of  the  prospect,  and  declaring  he 
should  never  be  able  to  find  in  his  heart 
to  leave  it,  was  struck  dead  by  Che  l^t- 
ning  oti  the  very  spot  we  occupied. 

Saddened  by  this  incident^  we  de- 
scended with  the  sun  to  our  place  of 
rest  for  the  nig|ht.      We  found  the 
inn  swarming  with  gaily-dressed  pea- 
sants, in  the  costume  of  varioas  cs»- 
tons,  either  returning  from  yesterday's 
fete  at  Lucerne,  or  so  far  on  their  way 
to  the  popular  chapel  (yf  A^oire  Dame 
des  Neiffes  on  the  Righi.  TheaemeiTy 
groups,  no  wever  amusing  for  a  dun 
time,  proved  a  sad  annoyance  to  onr 
repose,  as,  sleeping  acoommodadons 
being  for  them  out  of  the  questiMi, 
thev  had  no  resource  but  to  pass  the 
nignt  in  drinking  and  conversation ; 
of  which   the  flimsy  nature  of  our 
wooden  cabins  did  not  permit  os  to 
lose  a  single  sound,  although  the  seiue 
was  safely  locked  up  in  a  variety  of 
uncouth  dialects,  of  which  almost  every 
valley  has  its  own.     The  cold  east, 
wind,  which  found  its  way  through 
the  numerous  crevices  of  our  dormi- 
tory, was  a  still  more  serious  evil ;  nor 
could  the  feather  beda  piled  above  u% 
with  true  German  profusion,  or  Ae 
feverish  irritation    of  our  &tigiiing 
journey,  prevent  our  teeth  firom  chat- 
tering in  our  heads ;  while  sleep  was 
effectually  murdered  by  the  outrage* 
ous  mirth  of  the  peasants  above  and 
belowus,  and  theequally  ii«e£y,  thon|^ 
sileTit  inhabitants  of  the  fatal  feather- 
beds.    Scarcely  had  the  turmoil  a  lit- 
tle subsided,  and  exhausted  naturegot 
the  better  of  every  obstacle,  when  uie 
unwelcome  voice  of  our  guide  aanouo- 
oed  the  peep  of  dawn,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  between  laziness  and  eurioaty* 
in  which  the  latter  fortunately  preiau- 
ed*     Half  asleep,  and  shiveriaig^  we 
threw  on  our  clothes, — every  object 
around  as  yet  enveloped  in  misty  grey, 
a  hoar  frost  glittering  on  the  pasturea, 
and  a  bitter  easterly  wind  assailing 
our  faces  as  we  reluctantly  exposed 
them  to  the  blast    All,  however, 
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jrep«id  and  fingotten,  wh«tt«  on  ttttaiii- 
ing  one  of  the  elevated  stations  above 
mentioned,  the  magnificent  panorama 
around  ns,  presented  itself  with  that 
distinctziess  of  outline  which  exdu* 
sively  belongs  to  the  interval  preceding 
a  cloudless  sun-rise.  The  whole  chain 
jof  Alps,  on  which,  the  evening  before, 
.dense  clouds  had  rested,  were  now  in 
iVill  view ;  their  snowy,  or  rocky  pin- 
•  nacles  finely  contrasted  with  the  deep 
i>lue  vault  above.  Words  must  fall 
abort  of  describing  the  gradual  dev&- 
lopement  of  every  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, the  deeper  and  deeper  tint  of 
the  glowing  sky,  the  light  curling  fogs 
whidi  hovered  over  the  surface  of  the 
elittering  lakes ;  above  all,  the  roseate 
Aues  on  the  highest  Alps,  the  harbin- 
gers of  sun-rise,  successively  canght 
by  a  thousand  lofty  pinnacles,  and 
finally,  the  majestic  orb  itself,  appear- 
ing behind  the  mountains  to  our  fa« 
voured  eyes,  many  minutes  before  he 
deigned  to  gladden  the  dull  optics  of 
the  plains  below.  The  gradual  light* 
ing  up  of  these  plains,  as  spires,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  caught  the  blaze,  and 
emerged  from  among  the  woods,  was 
inexpressibly  beautiful.  In  a  word, 
no  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it,  can 
imagine  the  magical  effect  of  sun-rise 
wnid  the  Alps,  enhanced  as  this  was 
by  every  charm  of  scenery,  and  every 
advantage  of  season  and  weather. 

When  we  considered  how  many  pil- 
grims had  ascended  to  meet  disappoint* 
ment,  and  recollected  that  friends  of 
our  own  had  latelv  waited  in  vain  du- 
ring a  fortnight,  for  a  favourable  day 
to  witness  such  a  spectacle,  we  ac- 
knowledged ourselves  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. 

After  a  well-earned  breakfast,  we 
descended  by  a  tolerably  easy  road, 
through  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
till  we  arrived  at  a  little  Capuchin  con- 
vent, with  its  well-frequented  chapel, 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows,  where  our  noisy  friends 
of  the  preceding  evening  were  now  at* 
tending  mass,  and  whence  they  after- 
wards passed  us  on  the  road,  chant- 
ing litanies  and  telling  their  beads. 
After  quitting  this  Alpine  sanctuary, 
the  road  became  too  rapid  for  honest, 
being,  with  little  interruption,  a  regu- 
lar staircase,  cut  in  the  mountain  for 
die  convenience  of  the  ndghbouring 
peasantry,  and  of  course  excessively 
steep  ana  fatiguing. 

While  recruiting  oar  strcngtli  on  a 
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beach  half  way  down  the  nioiiaiifai, 
we  had  before  us  a  foil  view  of  the  d^ 
vastation  occasioned  by  the  dreadful 
4bouUrMnt  of  the  Rossbe^  in  1806. 

That  mountain,  compoMd,  like  the 
Righi,  of  a  sort  of  pudding  stone,  had 
long  been  observed  to  be  full  of  ere* 
vices;  and  at  length,  after  a  very 
rainy  season,  the  whole  face  of  it  sud- 
denly gave  way,  carrying  down  before 
it  inunense  forests,  houses,  and  cattle, 
and  completely  burying  the  flourishing 
village  of  Groldau,  and  part  of  Uiat  of 
Lowntz,  half  filling  up  the  lake  of 
that  name,  whose  elevated  waters  com« 
pleted  the  destruction  of  what  the  rocks 
might  have  spared.  A  space  of  a  square 
league,  formerly  cultivated  like  a  gar*- 
den,  is  still  entirely  covered  with  tre- 
mendous blocks  of  stone,  under  whkh, 
at  a  depth  which  precluded  all  possi- 
bility of  succour,  ties  the  devoted  vil- 
lage of  Groldau,  with  its  200  houses^ 
and  nearly  its  whole  inhabitants,  a 
few  having  escaped  by  means  which 
almost  appear  nuraeuloas.  Those  sa- 
ved were  chiefly  the  most  infirm  and 
helpless,  as  if  by  the  peculiar  interpo- 
sition of  Providence ;  among  others, 
an  infant  of  two  yean  old,  whose 
whole  £unily  perished,  was  found  ly- 
ing at  an  immense  diatance  umnjuved, 
on  her  matt^fess.  Another  child,  of 
five  years  okl,  and  a  maid-servant,  afb 
ter  being  carried  1.500  paces  from  the 
site  of  their  habitation,  found  them* 
selves,  the  infant  lying  on  her  back> 
covered  with  rubbiui,  and  the  maid 
in  the  most  wretched  position^  het 
head  downward,  and  her  eyes  pain- 
fully compressed  and  full  of  bloodi 
The  simple  creature  naturally  ima- 
gined the  day  of  judgment  had  arri- 
ved, and  began  to  repeat  her  pnyen> 
when,  to  her  unspeakable  joy,  she  was 
answered  by  the  little  girl,  whom,  be- 
ing in  utter  darkness,  she  had  notbe« 
fore  perceived.  The  two  mutually 
comforted  eaeh  other,  and  oontinaed 
to  pray,  until  the  child  became  siknt^ 
and  net  companion,  with  deep  grief^ 
concluded  her  to  be  dead*  The  poor 
maid  passed  a  cruel  ni^t ;  but,  next 
morning,  had  the  inexpressible  relief 
of  hearing  her  httle  friend  again  eom^ 
plain.  MUX  many  houra  of  motraet* 
ed  suflering,  the  cries  of  the  child  for- 
tunately attracted  the  attention  of  some 
persons  who  were  endeavouring  to  re- 
move the  ruins,  and  she  was  fint  dis- 
engaged. Although  her  arm  waa-bro* 
ken,  the  an^iable  Uttle  creature 
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kMUd  ber  ddivmn  not  to  lote  a  mo- 
ment in  eztriccdng  the  terrftnt,  wbo» 
from  the  injuriei  she  had  received, 
WM  long  unaUe  to  move ;  she  passed 
the  iirst  ten  nights  of  her  liheration 
without  sleeping,  and  hss  erer  since 
eontinned  suoject  to  fits  of  trembling. 

Among  other  solferers  hy  this  awfdl 
visitation,  were  a  party  of  pleasore, 
esosistang  of  a  gentleman  andnis  wife, 
and  various  other  friends,  wfao^had  set 
oat  in  the  highest  spirits,  to  ascend 
the  Rigbi ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  reached  the  vil- 
lage A  few  moments  previous  to  its 
aimihiktion ;  while  the  survivors,  yet 
more  to  be  pitied,  were  saved,  by  Im- 
aging behind  to  nurchase  provisions. 
The  distrem  of  tne  poor  gentleman, 
whose  wife  perished,  snd  of  a  precep- 
tor, who  had  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission  for  the  only  cbiloren  of  his 
patron  to  accompany  him>  may  be 
easily  imsgined. 

It  was,  seated  on  one  of  the  huge 
maaKs  of  rode,  which  Twith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rebuilt  oiureh,  and  a 
little  inn  adjoining,)  alone  mark  the 
Mte  of  Gohun,  that  we  read  these  in- 
teresting detsils,  and  contemplated  the 
wide  havoc  of  a  calamity,  which  had 
in  a  moment  converted  a  garden  into 
a  wilderness,  and  a  popnkma  vsUey 
into  a  desert.  The  niety  and  resigna- 
tion displayed  by  ue  tew  remaining 
survivonH  amid  the  loss  of  their  fami- 
lies, their  property,  nay,  their  very 
means  of  existence,  were  truly  honour- 
able to  the  national  character,  as  well 
as  the  nrom])t  and  ample  relief  afibrd- 
ad  by  tne  neighbouring  csntons. 

We  were  conveyed  in  a  char  a  banc, 
in  firont  of  the  prettily  situated  town 
of  Sdiwyts,  lying  on  a  snnny  bsnk, 
murmounted  by  two  picturesque  rocky 
pinnacles,  to  Brunnen,  the  place  of 
cmbu-kation  for  Altorf.  Here  begins 
the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  the 
blanches  of  the  lake  of  the  four  can- 
tona,  running  between  those  of  Uri, 
Sdiwyta,  and  Underwald,  the  very 
classic  jp;roond  of  Swiss  freedom.  A 
delightful  breeie  wafted  us  along  its 
bold  and  predpitous  diofes,  the  lofty 
mountains  rising  perpendicularly  7 
or  6000  feet  above  the  lake,  so  as  to 
predude  landing  in  case  of  danger, 
«Kce^  on  the  httle  Jutting  rock  on 
whidi  is  picturesquely  seated  the  cha- 
pel, commemoratiiig  the  almost  mi- 
rscukms  escape  of  Tell  from  the  boat, 
which  was  conveying  him  to  eternal 


nadit.  We  experienced  just  diffienl^ 
enough  in  paying  our  devotis  at  As 
shrine  of  numntain  liberty,  fiilly  is 
appreciate  the  strength  and  dextaity 
of  its  hero,  in  leaping  on  shore  dniing 
a  storm  >so  tremendous*  as  to  have 
obliged  his  enemies  to  liberate  this  ex- 
perienced steersman,  for  the  preaerva* 
tion  of  their  own  lives. 

The  scenery  around  the  7V&«  P&flr 
is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  its  po- 
sition, almost  opposite  to  the  fittle 
verdant  spot  on  wbidi  the  three  feand- 
crs  of  Hdvetic  liberty,  in  n^t  cf 
thdr  respective  cantons,  swore  to  die 
in  attainment  of  their  object,  lent  ft 
additional  interest 

A  delightful  walk  finom  the  httle 
port  of  Thiden,  brought  us  to  Altorf, 
the  capital  of  Uri,  beautifully  dtnsfied 
under  lofty  mountains,  richly  dotbed 
with  wood.  My  highly  wrought  £mey 
resdily  caught  hold  of  a  cdiazscteiistie 
inddent,  which  marked  our  entrsnoe 
on  the  scene  of  the  bold  ard^er  s  hsid- 
eamed  triumph.  A  band  of  fin^-kok- 
ing  youngpeasants  were  availing  thoa- 
sdves  of  a  sunshine  holiday  to  prac- 
tise shooting  at  a  mark  ;  and  imagi- 
nation  easily  substituted  the  cio»- 
bow  of  Tdl,  for  the  rifle  of  his  little 
less  hardy  descendants.  There  was 
the  market  place,  with  Tdl  s  Tower 
occupying  the  precise  site  of  his  ex- 
ploit; the  same  msgnifioent  moun- 
tains rainng  their  heads  to  the  sky, 
and  much  of  the  same  primitive  vir- 
tue and  simplidty  beneath  their  disde. 

Next  morning  early,  we  paid  a  has- 
ty visit  on  foot  to  the  romantic  vfllage 
of  Buylon,  the  bhth  place  and  nsi- 
dence  of  Tell,  where  another  rusiie 
chapel  marks  the  nto  of  his  lowly 
dwelling.  The  scenery  snmnd  is  weU 
calculated  to  cherish  lofty  ideas,  and 
the  chamois  hunters  of  the  mountains 
are  still  as  ready  as  ever  to  brave  pe- 
rils, and  likdy  to  remain  finee  as  the 
game  they  pursue.  To  give  an  idn 
of  the  wildness  of  tbecoimtry,  tbongh 
the  valley  is  a  perfect  garden,  a  beir 
was  killed  not  far  from  Uiespotlatdy. 

We  again  embarked  on  a  lovuy 
morning  at  Huelen,  and  coasting  die 
bank  opposite  to  Tdl's  Chapd,  landed 
on  the  little  plain  of  Grutli,  already 
mentioned  as  the  rendtzvwi  at  the 
Swiss  patriots.  We  were  accosted  in 
the  most  f)rank  and  primitive  manner 
by  a  comely  pair  of  peasants,  who  in- 
habit the  spot;  they  shook  hands  with 
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1897.3  ISekffym  in  Search  of  a 

Wh  «nd  ittvited  us  to  drink  of  the 
thiee  dbtinet  iprinssj  which,  riAng 
•liatoBt  date  to  each  other*  eene  as 
natural  mementos  of  the  three  coufb^ 
^ates  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Under- 
wald.  We  did  bo>  with  a  d^;ree  of 
imthusiaam  highly  pleasing  to  the 
guardian^  of  the  sanctuary,  who  ofier- 
#d  us  fruit  from  a  plum  tree,  die 
sterna  of  which  are  carefully  fdanted 
|>y  the  Swiss  pilgrims  who  visit  this 
^nidle  of  their  liberties. 

When  opposite  Brunner^  we  diver^ 
lised  into  another  arm  of  this  beautiM 
lak^  whose  shape,  that  of  an  irregu- 
lar cross,  cives  it  a  variety  superior  to 
what  can  be  afforded  by  the  crescent 
form  of  our  favourite  Leman.  H»« 
Ting  oompletelv  circumnavigated  it, 
and  followed  all  its  windings,  we  re- 
turned  to  Lausanne,  after  an  excursion 
.combining  every  moral  and  natunl 
«harm. 

Such  had  been  its  piquani  character, 
■ibat  the  exquisite  neatness  of  Berne, 
>aiid  the  milder  beauties  of  Nenlchatel, 
appeared  tame  in  comperibon.  I  am 
iold  that  Chamouni  wul  equal  in  sub* 
limity  my  highest  expectatums,  and  I 
^m  dffcwnined  to  inmct  upon  you  my 


account  of  the  exnedittoo*  We  are 
all  happily  of  vanoos  tastes  in  this 
world  :  and  while  Italy  and  the  arti 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  travelling  companionil, 
S  witzeiland  and  Nature  udLo  stronger 
possession  of  mine.  Perhaps  my  moun* 
tain  education,  (though  Snowdonn 
and  Plinlimmon  are  but  mole-ldUs 
when  speaking  of  the  Alps,)  may  ae^ 
count  for  the  predilection.  There  is 
to  me  a  d^;ree  of  positive  hamitMSS 
in  ascending  a  mountain,  which  is 
wholly  indescribable,  although  fious- 
seau  has  done  for  it  ail  that  language 
could  do.  , 

A  propos^  we  went  to  see  his  ode* 
brated  island  on  the  lake  of  Briennc^ 
and  from  the  traditional  accounts  4>f 
his  misery  in  that  paradise^  I  mudl 
question  whether  the  poor  visionary 
was  ever  happy  anywhere.  If  a  man 
is  not  happy  in  Switzerland,  it  is  plain 
Nature  can  do  nothing  for  him.  I  am 
abundantly  so,  and  yet  I  expect  ere 
long  to  be  happier,  and  to  UXL  you  so 
in  person  at  Adderlev.  In  the  mean^ 
time,  yours  most  truly, 

H*  CxciL* 


Chaf.  XIL 
Thb  Same  to  thb  Saxi« 


ChamoDni,  August 

HaftB  we  are,  my  dear  Mr  Trevor, 

.under  the  ample  shadow  of  the  patri- 

areh  of  the  Alps,  whose  awful  superi« 

.airity,  like  that  of  many  other  truly 

Seat  personaffes,  is  rather  diminished 
an  increasea  by  nearer  acquaintance. 
.Seen  fhwn  Lyons,  ^ttering  on  the 
■dim  horiaon^  it  reqmres  calculation  of 
the  immense  distance  to  persuade  one 
«f  his  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  her^, 
where  no  object  of  comparison  pre- 
aents  itself,  save  the  monarch's  scarce* 
\j  inferior  satellites,  one  is  half  dis- 
l^ppointed  that  he  does  not  more  ow* 
qacuonsly  eclipse  them.    It  is  in  the 
intermediate  stages  of  our  approach, 
.  that  his  relative  grandeur  is  best  sp- 
. predated;  and  of  all  the  points  of 
.  view  in  which  I  have  yet  seen  him, 
.that  from  the  heights  above  Neufcha- 
tel  does  his  supremacy  the  highest  ho- 
nour. *  From  dienoe>  the  whole  fan- 
tastic range  of  mighty  mountaina  that 
•kirt  the  horizon,  sink  into  his  lowly 
.jkndn,  and  hi«  jteal  adv«Atag«  our 
Vou  XXI. 


them,  is,  by  some  optical  iUnsiai^ 
tually  incroued.  I  can  bdieve  any- 
thing on  the  subject  of  such  delusions^ 
since  I  have  h^wd  credible  witnesses 
assert,  that  they  had  seen,  at  the  dia« 
tance  of  54  miles,  his  gigantic  shadow 
in  the  lake  of  Geneva! 

I  must,  however,  introduce  you  lo' 
my  hero  a  little  more  methodically; 
and  never  was  potentate  approached 
dirough  avenues  more  cailciilat.ed  lo 
enlumce  his  importance^ 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  justioe 
on  paper  to  the  scenery  exhibited  hgr 
the  whole  day's  journey  to  Salknche, 
a  small  town,  SO  miles  from  Geneva, 
b^ond  which  heavy  carriages  cumot 
proceed. 

Harvest  was  everywhere  going  on, 
and  lent  its  joyous  animation  to  the 
valleys,  while  richlv  wooded  hills  rose 
towering  above  each  other,  sprinkled 
with  hamlets,  and  topped  with  pinna- 
cles of  naked  rock  of  every  form  and 
hue,  frMuently  even  jret  striped  wi^ 
snowt  The  roid  winding  Mudiaouu^ 


tain  piasasy  aibrded  at  ievcry  atep  %  To  (be  wMn^specmai,  mcMogtamht 

ahmge  of  pcpspect,  and^by  aa  ittsan-  vara  jriqtuud  and  atriking  tfiua  ihii 

aifale  tmontion'  to  loftier  and  lofder  abwlatia  contact  of  aammer  abi  wi» 

laaffea,  our  eyea  at  lencth  reated  oa  tor,  of  deubrtion  and  fedilitf . 

Mont  Bknc  itwlf,  wbich  diipkya  ita  A  yillaga^  adU  taoanted,  laviAtea 

anowy  maai  from  SaUandw  in  great  few  feet  of  tbe  yearly  adTandng  Ob* 


porfeetion,  and  aeema,  tbongb  atill  dsr  dm  Bats,  and  a  whole  faanlec  ll 

twenty  milea  diataot^  within  an  hour's  likely  aoon  to  be  dislodged  by  the  aama 

walk.    From  the  wooden  balcony  of  interloper.    The  glacierB  have  aeaiiy 

Aa  inn,  we  feasted  oor  eyea  on  ita  doubled  in  extent  amoe  1808,  fmi  a 

f^ories  lUaariiied  by  tiie  setting  ann,  anaoesaien  af  aeveie  wintara  ;  hot  iha 

and  pramiaed'  ooTa^Fes  a  bright  auii*-  adTance  this  year  baa  been  laaa  fikm 

liaa  to-moifow.  iiaaal% 

We  rose  in  the  morning,  at  first        Both  inns  at  Chamoiuii  etjef  tha 

canddanbly  di^eartened  by  an  nn-  npntation  of  ooralbrt  and  dearisBcm; 

expected  fall  of  rain  in  the  nd^tj^  and  I  cannot  give  a  atronger  inatf  af 

laUch  continue  at  interrala  during  the  general  kindneas  whrab  nihsliin 

aha  day ;  the  mountain  topa  being,  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the  vafley^ 

«ven  lietween  showers,  enveloped  in  <than  my  discovering  in  a  guide,  (na 

tfoatfaig  mists,  which,  howeTor,  if  they  had  met  us  at  Salienche,  and  whnn 

partially  shronded  their  beautiea,  ra*  we  had  there  engaged  to  attend  m 

lAer  added  to  their  grandenr.  dnring  oor  st^,)  a  brother  to  Aeia» 

•    Of  all  tibe  watering»placea  that  I  keeper  whose  hotel  we  did  noi  happea 

tsfver  chanced  to  visit,  the  Baths  of  St  to  select.   On  inquiring  nest  day,  wfar 

^Gorvaia  are  the  most  wild  and  Toman«  he  had  not  recommended  this  heoae 

<tlo ;  ntnated  at  the  head  of  an  almost  in  preference  to  the  other,  fer  wUA 

4naeoessible  glen,  with  a  mighty  water-  we  had  expiessed  no  particnkr  pujii- 

ftll  rushing  from  a  gireat  height,  di-  lection,  hia  manly  and  gcucaona  an* 

leetly  behind  the  house.    The  hot  ewer  waa,  *'  Oh !  there  are  ftaavcHen 


apri^  ought  to  be  salutary,  if  a  nau*  enough  ftr  us 

aeous  taste  is  anj  criterion.  brothers  at  Chamouni  V 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  foaming  You  must  have  seen  so  many 

Arve,  (which  we  crossed  on  a  bridge  4n  rations  of  the  ascent  of  the  Mont 

loose  planks,  which  none  but  Swiss  Anvert,  which,  from  iti  superior  lad- 


horses  would  have  set  foot  on,)  we    lity,  usually  obtaina  tbe 
visited  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Ch^e,     from  the  host  of  tiavdleia  who 
«Whoae  amiling  nymph  formed  a  plea*     but  one  day  at  Chaimouni»  that  I  will 


•aing  contrast  to  the  wildnesa  of  her    eonient  myself  with  aaying,  Ihal  we 
•op^wite  neighbour.  aeoomplisbed  it  safely  and 


At  the  village  of  Serooz,  we  entered    and  found  ovenr  reason  to 

on  die  moat  secluded  and  romantic    the  aocuracv  of  the  weil-^known 
TsUey  I  ever  saw,  which  comnranicates    parison  of  the  Ifer  de  Oiaee  to  a  aiaa- 


with  that  of  Chamouni  by  a  narrow  my  sea,  suddenly  arrested  bve 

pass*    The  steep  rodcy  road,  in  some  tton  in  its  wildest  mood.  This 

phMsea  acareely  practicable ;  the  ter«  blanoe  is  heightened  by  tbe  i 

renia,  whoae  mgged  bed  is  perpetual-  bulwark  which  aoroands  it,  fenned 

ly  crossed  with  a  safety  that  dmost  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  heaved  np  by 

appears  miraculous ;— oil  seem  aban«  the  gradaal  dosinff  of  the  dangyans 

.danlAy  formidable  at  first,  but  the  atea-  •  fissures  which  lend  so  mudi  pofl  to 

of  the  horses,  and  une({ua)led  the  navMtion  of  tlda  Ihmen 


wildneas  of  the  soenery,  reoonciled  ua    The  daahing  sound  of  innvaaerable 
to  everything.  villa,  perpetually  nuhm^  unaeen  fiem 


Tile  first  view  of  a  glaeier  does  not,     tbe  neighbonring  svmnuts,  eampieiea 
In  general,  realiae  previous  expecta-    the  illusion,  by  Tesambliog  the  nrar- 


tion,  which  ia  more  apt  to  connect  the  mur  of  waves  in  this  encaanied 
term  with  icy  pinnades  invading  the  which  is  eight  leagues  kmg»  and  i 
aky,  than  with  a  rugged  sea  of  ice,    municatea  with  a  vast  nnmlier  of  ^b< 


filUng  np  the  head  ^  a  valley,  and 

^fequently,  as  is  the  ease  in  those  of        The  deaeent,  aa  Aon  the  Wf^ 


Chamoimi,  descending  into  ito  fertile    proved  inoaleulabl^r  the  most  l«t%vng 

boaom,  and  disputing  with  prscaiieoa    partof  tha  expedtnon;  and  after  ad- 

'Ottkivation  inch  afWrhMh-cf  tha  aoi.  -nuriag  tha  beantifal  icy  vnult  frsm 


tiad^wliicktltonpidilfinr<iQBliMut»  ng$imt^^fium,wB^pmMtmu^i$tx 
we  letired  esrij  to  ieit»  liaviiig  x««ol«  «r  dMitlucbiiaeatnoniiiHeofciCMk: 
i»«d  to  bedB  al  mxiriie  the  iii«ie  ar«  Aftor  ptttakiog  of  this  wdoomera^i 
dimomM  ana  kn  ftequentod  aaeent  o#  fipodnnent,  we  muctantly  quitted  theci 
im  Bief^hr9y  a  mountain  en  the  oppo«  apot.  The  deaeaiH  bc&Off  teo  lapid  to 
aite  aiSb  of  the  TaUey,  commanding  a  ua  to  xomeont  tho  mukfl,  we  dioni 
flsperb  Tiew  of  Mont  BUne»  and  of  them  beinre  ua ;  and  it  was  amnauuB 
tlM  whole  chain  of  ite  attendant  ii»«  to  aee  them  bound  Htenlly  like  Gh»* 
gmiies.  moia  from  rock  to  rode 

A  bowery  efeoingaomewbatdanii^       A  favpos  of  these  agile  inhabiianii 

edour  hppea;  hot  the  atmosphere  neitt    of  the  mountainsj  we  visited,  on  ona 

aaaniiag  was  abaolutely  tnttafiarent,    igetani  to  theTillage»  one  of  their  c^« 

amd  Mont  Bhme  gave  ua  warning  ol    tiTo  brethren,  now  verr  tare  even  on 

aonriae  by  patting  on  a  roseate  tint    the  higher  Alps,  a  livrng  JSmt^Meiim^ 

Opne  ninotes  sooner  than  his  hunfti*    the  laigtet  and  wildest  of  the  goal 

U«r  neigphbsuis*    We  started  in  hidi    apedes,  about  two  years  old,  wad  eab* 

apjirits.     Our  muks  carried  us  the    kibiting»  nftt«ritht^twiiiig  {tu «— latM^ 

wbde  way  up  the  mountain,  although    nl  cenfinement^  much  of  ita  natife 

much  move  perpendicular  and  difficult    strength  and  a^ty.    Its  eye  la  eau 

than  the^Mcnt  Anrevt.    Thessgadty    actly  that  of  the  <' wild  gaadle/' and 

Hith  which  these  poor  animals  traced    on  the  intrusion  of  starangera  it  darta' 

to  themselres  ag»iag  paths  up  the    with  incouceivable  rapidity  almig  the 

•tanT  Cms  of  the  mountain,  which  ao^    safteia  of  the  house  in  wlneh  it  ia 

ftnadiy  Nsembled  the  steepest  roof  of  a    kept.   Its  mother  was  shot  a  ibw  mo» 

Wnae,  was  astonishing;  and  nothing  ^  ments  afkr  its  birth,  and  the  Utile 

but  the  unrivalled  gkmes  of  the  pros-  *  unconscious  prisoner  waa  brought  u^ 

weet  could  have  reconciled  ua  to  theur    by  a  she  goat,  who  is  still  its  compa* 

nequent  halts,  genmlly  on  the  dia«    nion.  but  on  whom  her  savage  nura« 

smat  brink  of  a  piedpicck  liog  looks  down  with  sovenign  eon* 

-  livery  step  disooveved  new  beautiea.    tempt.    It  is  by  no  mesns  feooadled 

The  valley  lay  atsalched  before  us    to  its  dtuation,  and  I  otmld  not  hdp 

riiftlering  vdth  morning  dew ;  andooe    longing  to  open  its  jprisoutand  aendit 

^ono,  the  peaks  of  lee  or  granite  rose    bounding  to  its  nat&ve  snows..  •    •    • 

fiwiB   amoDg  the  interveoiog  lower •••.»«i. 

aangea,  and  snowed  us  their  true  forma 

aad  relative  dtoation.  Geneva,  AivMt 

(   Five  glaciera  were  in  full  view,  and        We  were  detained  at  ChaaMwni  by 

the  Mer  de  Glae^,  direetly  oppodte^  ■  heavy  raius  a  day  longer  than  we  in« 

waa  aaenf  in  all  its  eztoit ;  itt  gigantic    toided,  during  which  I  wrote  you  the 

waivea  ssAened  by  distsnce  into  gentle    above  particulars  of  our  hitherto  pro* 

wndttlatumSk    Nothing  can  be  con«    speroua  and  deii^tful  flxnoffiion^  How 

oeived  more  sublime  and  iinpiessive    little  did  I  then  foresee  that  two  dis* 

tluui  this  spectade  in  the  stillness  of    tressing  catastrophes  would  combine 

knoming,  broken  only  by  the  veverbe-    to  csst  a  gloom  over  ita  termination  1 

ntien  <n  frequent  avaluiches.  An  air    Thanks^  nowever,  to  a  kind  Brovi* 

of  desolation  pervades  the  upper  're-    denee,  and  to  one  of  the  moat  ener« 

giona  of  La  Fiegiere>  ftom  the  havoc    getic  of  its  human  instruments,  the 

conkmitted  by  lightning  and  tempcata    disaster^  in  which  some  of  us  were  per* 

among  the  dark  dr  woolte  that  clothe    aonally  invdved,  haa  been  attended 

:  hnm.  with  none  bat  braefidal  results. 

I  know  few  things  that  impreas  one        The  raioa,  which  pveeeded  as  wdl 

ivith  more  gloomy  sensations  than  a    as  followed  the  bright  interval  of  two 

number  of  immense  treea,  either  standi    days,  which  fiivoured  our  aaeent  of 

ing  upright,  thoiogh'naked  and  blast*    the  mountaina,  gave  rise  to  a  venik^ 

ed,  like  so  many  speetrea,  or  lying    tal  aeddent  on  Mont  Blanc,  (of  wnidi 

preatrate  and  npiooted  in  every  di«    nublie  aeport  will  aeon  inform  yon,) 

Taction.  but  in  which>  vicinity  to  the  t^ott 

We  baked  on  a  smooth  green  plat*    long  aoqndntanoe  with  the  enterpri* 

ibrm  above  the  woods,  surmounted    dng  Issder  of  the  band,  and  the  recent 

by  a  eroas,  whore  a  courteous  sh^    aervioea  to  our  party  of  seraral  of  tho 

iicrd  waa  in  vAdtiog  witli  ddadoua    devoted  yiidea,  cauasd  ua  deeply  li> 

■dllEr  «i  iir  OKoapV  tha  Mna  bMrofi    paiticqpatek 
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mi 

.  SMMteedbftbe  MM  with  which 
If  out  Blnic  has  thto  yetr  been  «nen« 
ded,  and  not  (as  has  been  falady  and 
cruelly  asserted)  detenvd  by  one 
wotd  of  diasnaaion,  or  srinptoBi  of  re- 
loetanoe  on  d^c  part  of  tiM  roost  ex« 
parienoed  gnides,  many  of  whom 
eheorfully  volnnteered  to  aeeompany 
him>  an  intelligent  Russian  phyaidany 
idioitt  we  had  daily  met  at  Rome,  ar- 
rived at  Chamonni  daring  oar  atay« 
and  eagerly  prepared  for  the  aseent ; 
not,  as  has  been  frequently  the  esse, 
picrely  to  gratify  an  idle  cariosity  or 
fmerile  vanity,  but  amply  furnished 
with  the  meana  of  verifying  and  ex-^ 
(encUng  the  scientific  observations  of 
fiauawire,  in  which  he  vras  to  be  ably 
seconded  below,  by  the  corresponding 
obaervatioDS  of  the  venerable  Fidet, 
mho  had  oome  for  the  purpose  from 
Geneva* 

Bound  the  convivial  board  at  die 
4able  d^hoU  at  Chamonni,  we  had 
all  entered  keenly  into  the  aanguine 
lieclings  of  our  friend  and  his  comna- 
oions,  and  had  gaily  liatened  to  nis 
idayfhl  piopoaal  that  we  should  confer 
401  his  ascent  on  the  morrow  the  hi- 
therto unheiid-of  ecUU  of  female  patw 
tidpalion.  Danger  never  occurred  to 
our  nnnds,  although,  as  experience  haa 
iatally  {nvved,  inseparable  from  ao 
precarious  and  ^ver-varying  an  expe* 
uitioni 

•The  party,  consisting  of  three  ffen- 
ilemen  and  e%ht  or  ten  guides,  Im  us 
in  high  spirits,  and  though  the  rain, 
which  fell  during  their  first  day's  pro- 
gress, threatened  discomfort,  its  influ- 
ence m  their  safety  was  unthought 

Before  proceeding  to  the  agitating 
recapitulation  of  the  imminent,  though 
yet  more  unsuspected  peril  in  which 
at  involved  ourselves,  I  must  give  you 
ihe  denouement  of  a  more  fatal  tra* 
^y.  The  party  on  Mont  Blanc,  af- 
ter passing' the  night  at  the  usual 
halting«-plaoe,  were  pursuing  their  aa- 
t»iring  track  n&Lt  day  with  the  ^rest 
appearance  of  success,  under  a  doud- 
Ims  sky,  their  hearte  beating  high 
with  hone,  and  within  two  hours' 
walk  of  the  summit ;  and  (what  cruel- 
ly enhanced  oUr  sense  of  their  subse- 
auent  misfortune,)  we  saw  them,  with 
tie  innkeeper  of  Sallenche's  telescope^ 
Proceeding  in  regular  file  over  me 
wzlinff  sur&oe  of  the  8novF>  not  per- 
^ps  half  an  hour  before  thatfuthless 
footing  treacherously  gave  wi|y,  and 


predpitaled  dn«e  of  the  Joeond  t»* 
vellera  into  eternity ! 

Here,  however,  in  die  midst  of 
judgment,  mercy  had  been  remeai- 
ber«i,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  oar 
poor  friend  himsdf,  who  only,  by  ap- 
parent acddent,  moved  his  posiiiiMi 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  tne  loag 
file,  a  few  seconds  before  its- dues 
hindmost  pUgrims  were  hurled  (by 
the  sodden  separation  of  the  loose  new 
fdlen  coat  of  snow,  from  its  more  ao^ 
lid  base,)  over  a  precipiee  at  IfiH 
8000  feet  in  depth !  Tha  ^tdng  w» 
mstantaneous.  There  was  a  sbiiog 
of  the  snow  from  benaadi  their  fee^ 
and,  widb  the  foremost  in  die  tsato,  a 
struggling  and  floundering  far  escape; 
but  with  the  devoted  vietsns  inalait^ 
inemediable  destruction  I  ilnd  too 
of  these  poor  ereaturea  had  attendad 
our  party  the  dvy  before;  titt  on^ 
with  all  the  privileged  gamiM^  sf 
courteous  snd  venerable  years;  the 
other,  with  the  guileless  mnplici^  sod 
honest  desire  to  please  of  a  novice  in 
his  perilous  trade  i  And  we  had  glad- 
dened his  young  heart  by  insertiiigiB 
his  almost  blank  volume  of  teatiBO* 
nials,  a  character  whidi  aaight  per* 
dianoe  have  aadated  in  pfoeoriogte 
him  the  fatal  honoor  of  accompany* 
ing  our  Mendl  The  third  soffiser 
(though  as  it  happened,  unknown  t» 
us,)  bore  the  same  name  with  my 
worthy  and  didntereated  Fiene ;  ana 
it  WBM  aome  days  before  I  ceased. to 
believe  that  the  ^rey-haized  guide  fif 
my  wanderings,  with  whom  I  bad  ta* 
ken  sweet  counsd  on  the  tops  sf  the 
everlasting  hills,  was  a  manglfid  corse^ 
in  the  depths  of  one  of  their  iathom« 
less  abysses ! 

But  before  these  sad  tidinos  could 
reach  ua,  our  minds  were  filfed  with 
Xiersonal  anxietiea  of  a  nearer  deacrip* 
tion,  though  proceeding  from  die  same 
cause ;  that  unseasonable  rain,  whidi, 
while  it  lent  new  perils  to  die  sumnit 
of  the  mountsin,  let  loose  a  ragiqg 
torrent  to  devastate  the  Talley. 

On  our  way  to  Chamouni,  we  had 
admired  as  a  sublime,  if  notbeantifiil 
spectade,  the  ungovcrned  fury  of  the 
at  aU  times  turbid  Arve,  awukn  by 
the  late  wet  weather,  and  in  many 
places  overflowing  its  banks.   We,  or 
-father  our  driven,  had  even  nmsrked 
that  in  one  mot  where  tfadr  he^t 
rendered  overflow  impossible,  disim- 
petoous  flood  had  undemined  the 
taadjandcsqssdidightflwmamwhiA 
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laight  IB  tine  endaa^  llie  «ife^  of 
tile  detached  portions.    One  of  tnese 
Awiuei  extended  Vven  -  beyond  the 
wnul  fine  of  roed  skirting  the  riTcr ; 
md  over  the  insulated  portion  ive  were 
nade  to  pass  with  what  almost  seemed 
wmecesMry  cantion,  at  a  slow  pSce^ 
and  each  light  carriage  separately^ 
with  an  interval  between.    The  chief 
object  in  jeopardy  from  the  innnda- 
tion,  if  continued^  was  a  cottage  built 
Yery  close  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  already  evidently  tottering  to  its 
IkU,  from  the  insecurity  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  still  rested.    This 
eottage,  and  the  probable  fate  of  its 
inhamtantSy  became  of  course  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  interest  on  our  return ; 
md  we  perceived  with  surprise  that  it 
iras  still  standing,  notwithstanding  the 
ftigfatfiilly  incrmed  gap  which  divi-* 
ded  it  from  the  solid  liuid ;  and  found, 
with  no  small  horror,  that  its  inmates, 
the  fSemale  part  at  least,  still  dung 
in  devoted  infrtnation  to  its  tottering 
walls,  already  bound  together  with 
vopes,  and  every  instant  menacing  an 
MditioBal  peril  to  the  obvious  one 
aiising  from  the  inundation.    I  shall 
never  ibrget  the  spectade  presented  by 
three  helpless  females  of  various  ages, 
sitting  in  mute  and  desperate  reckless- 
ness in  the  pordi  of  their  once  happy 
and  still  dear  dwelling,   seemin^y 
equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  tear 
tkemselves  away,  and  placing  appa- 
rently their  reliance  for  safety  on  a 
large  wooden  cross,  which  thdr  simple 
piety  had  erected,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
anrestiiig  the  progress  of  the  waters. 

You  may  believe  that  all  of  us, 
(while  the  carriages  were  pursuing  a 
widely  drcuitous  temporary  road  far- 
ther from  the  river,)  employed  our 
eloquence  to  pCTsuade  the  poor  crea- 
tures of  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
situatien,  and  induce  them  by  the  uni- 
ted force  of  Argument  and  gold,  to 
remove  in  time  from  the  devoted  spot, 
whidi  every  moment  became  more 
dangerous.  But  we  had  failed,  and 
with  heavy  hearts  were  resutning  our 
journey,  when  our  dear  Mr  Selwyn, 
whose  active  benevolence  I  need  not 
extol  to  yoUf  lingered  unpercdved  be- 
hind us,  and  turned  back  under  its 
Irresistible  impulse,  to  endeavour,  by 
•till  farther  bberalities,  to  reeondie 
4he  poor  Savoyardes  to  the  necessity 
of  emigration. 

A  shridt  and  a  plunging  noise  Bud« 
denly  caused  us  all  to  look  round  from 
the  uight  eminence  we  were  ascending; 
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the  cottage  had  diiappccred  V  but  the 
terrified  women  were  seen  clinging  to 
the  willows  which  overhung  it,  while, 
as  Selwyn  was  nowhere  visible,  it  was 
too  probable  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  philanthropy*  Long  ere  these 
ideas  could  be  distinctly  admitted^ 
Hampden,  who  fortunately  was  in  the 
rear  of  our  cavalcade,  had  dashed  i^own 
the  bank,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
position  to  arrest  any  floating  object 
which  the  rapidity  of  tne  stream  might 
permit  him  to  grasp. 

He  had  not  been  on  his  post  five 
minutes,  when  the  raging  flood  came 
loaded  with  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  fated  cottage,  to  one  of  the 
rafWs  of  which,  Selwyn  unconsdous- 
\j  dung.  It  cost  his  athletic  young 
friend  a  severe  struggle  with  the  foam*  • 
ing  billows,  ere  he  could  make  them 
resign  their  almost  inanimate  burden  ; 
both  were,  indeed,  carried  a  good  way 
down,  aqd  when  at  lenglii  the  pro->  - 
jecting  stump  of  a  tree  enabled  Hamp- 
den to  make  a  last  effbrt  to  sain  tne 
shore,  he  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  we  knew  not  at  first  which  suf^* 
ferer  most  imperiously  called  for  our 
assistance. 

Sdwyn,  who  had  escaped  all  injury, 
first  revived,  and  the  joy  of  Constance, 
on  seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  had  the 
effbct  of  dosing  ners,  and  making  her 
insensible  to  the  far  more  tedious  and 
difficult  drcumstanpes  of  Hampden's 
recovery.  We  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  animation,  but,  as  has  since 
appeared,  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
jurv  on  his  head  firom  the  plank  on 
which  Selwyn  dung,  as  well  as  from 
his  heated  state  i^rhen  he  plunged  into  • 
the  water,  he  both  lookea  an^  spoke 
with  alarming  wildness,  and  relapsed 
into  Insensibility  more  than  once,  du- 
ring our  slow  and  sad  progress  towards 
SalTenche. 

Here,  he  was  immediately  put  to 
bed,  and  an  express  dispatohed  to  Bon- 
neville for  meai<»l  aid,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  which,  strong  fever  had  ma- 
nifested itself,  and  he  raved  incessant- 
ly of  Constance  having  peridied,  and 
his  own  negligence  in  not  averting  the 
calamity.  It  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  persuade  him  by  ocular  do* 
monstration  of  her  safety,  and,  aa  he 
was  not  too  far  gone  to  recognise  her, 
a  scene  ensued  very  tiring  to  her  feeU 
ings,  and  not  a  little  mdicative  of  hia, 
^ad  she  been  suffidently  coUected  jto 
observe  them. 

The  phyddan,  on  his  arrival,  of 
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prttaibed  the  ntmoit  quieU 

DCM,  aDd  die  wreCciied  ieooiiiraoditioa 
of  SflUenche  being  quite  iiisafficient 
for  our  lafge  party^  it  was  agreed  that 
we  femalea  shoiild  proeeed  to  Bonner 
▼iOe,  while  Cecil  remained  with  the 
ittvalida,  of  whom  we  ahould,  through 
the  doctor,  receive  at  leaat  a  daily  re- 
port* 

Thia,  for  two  or  three  days,  waa  far 
flom  faToarablOy  and  our  apprehen- 
fiona  were  very  painfully  excited, 
when  the  delirium  waa  casually  aacer- 
tainedy  from  external  aymptoma,  to 
noeeed  from  a  aeriona  blow  on  the 
bead,  and  the  application  of  leechea, 
aad  other  local  remedies,  happily  re- 
noredit. 

Selwyn,  whose  own  delicate  state 
quite  unfitted  him  for  attendance  on 
a  aick-bed,  was  now  peremptorily  or- 
dered away  by  Cedl,  and  complied,  in 
compassion  to  the  anxieties  of  Con- 
atanoe ;  and  after  a  day's  rest  at  Bon« 
nerille,  we  proceeded  together  to  La 
Boaiere,  learing  my  huabuid  to  super- 
intend Hampden'a  removal  when  it 
should  prove  perfectly  advisable.  They 
fiaUowea  ua  in  about  a  week  after; 
and  all  symptoms  of  illnessy  except 
oonsidefable  weakneas  and  unusual 
dgection,  having  disappesred,  Hamp- 
den was  at  length  permitted  to  visit  hia 
friends  at  La  Rosiere. 

He  had,  during  Cecil's  brotherly 
attendance  at  his  bedside,  freely  con- 
fessed to  hhn  the  stote  of  his  neart, 
the  almost  hopeless  attachment  which 
lie  could  not  help  cliienshing,  and  hia 
reaolutaon  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  England,  and  tearing  himself  from 
society,  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
indulge^ without  fostering,  or  indeed 
betraying,  a  passion,  which,  he  was 
aware,  could  only  be  displeasing  to  its 
object. 

Cecil  communicated  this  to  Selwjrn 
and  myself,  and  we  agreed  in  the  pro- 
prietv  of  his  departure,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  mention  of  his  suit 
at  present,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  felt  a  strong  wish  to  procure  for 
him,  if  possible,  such  a  ray  of  distant 
hope,  aa  might  in  some  d^p^ee  repay 
Idt  filial  devotion,  and  alleviate  tbie 
pangs  of  separation* 

An  object  which  we  might  have 
£>und  too  delicate  for  acoompuahment, 
waa  luoottsciausly  brought  about  bv 
the  prattle  of  a  child«  We  were  au 
•Kttii^  (after  « lepaat  over  which  the 


aad  his  appioachiiig  depanue  had 
cast  a  gloom  we  atfbve  in  vain  todia» 
sipate,)  in  the  aamncr-bouae,  wbo^ 
at  this  seaaon,  the  tamily  usoftlly  driak 
teiL  Uttle  Louiae,  to  whoni^  pea* 
bably,  becaoae  a  fovonrite  with  €«•« 
stance,  Hampden  haa  alway^  beea  «»• 
commonly  partial,  and  who  ia  very 
fond  of  him,  broke  the  ailcnoe  wludi 
had  for  some  time  reigned,  bTiemuk* 
ingy  vrith  the  ntHvete  of  ffhiMliond, 
what  a  pity  it  vras  good  Mr  Hampden 
should  go  away,  and  bow  moA  dbe 
hoped  he  would  return  next  year. 

Reoeirins  firom  him,  in  asawer  to 
her  fdayfulentoeatiea,  only  a  aselaiK 
dioly  ahake  of  the  head,  aoe  vient  up 
in  turn  to  her  papa  and  ammma,  a»* 
ing  of  each,  with  infantine  e•nleatlBCB^ 
if  they  would  not  be  happy  toaeegood 
Mr  Hamnden  again  at  La  Bo^erei 
Both,  iritii  all  the  eloquenee  of  sin* 
cerity,  assured  her  they  would.  Cecil 
and  myself  she  passed  by,  allq;;iBg 
that  we,  too,  were  naughty,  and  geiw 
to  far-away  England.  She  then,  -mwk 
great  seriouaneaa,  looked  up  ia  Mr 
selvryn's  face,  and  repeated  ner  q«ea> 
tion,  chihiiahly  adding,  ''  I  am  aaia 
you  ovght  to  wish  to^see  him,  and  he 
very  sorry  he  is  going  awav." 

*'  Louiae,"  said  Mr  S^wyn,  wtdi 
unusual  gravitjr,  and  a  voice  tzcnii>« 
loua  with  emotion,  ''  I  am  aer^r  moj 
to  part  irith  Mr  Hampden ;  but  it  m 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  En^bad* 
and  I  love  him  too  w<dl,  even  to  widi 
him  to  return  here,  unkaa  I  coaM  be 
satisfied  it  were  for  hia  own  happinesBi 
Were  I  to  consult  my  own,  my  duU, 
he  would  not  be  long  abaoit  }r 

We  all  felt  that  in  theae  worda  Acre 
was  more  than  met  the  ear.  It  was  a 
dedaive  moment  Looise  crqpt  softly 
towards  her  cousin  Constance,  (tha 
only  person  uninttnogsted,)  and  hi- 
ding her  face  in  her  kag  veil,  aa  if 
conscious  of  the  import  of  her  quae* 
tion,  whiq[)ered,  **  £tma  beUemamaa 
Anglaise,  que  veux  tu  ?*'  Coastsnoe, 
burying  her  slightly  glowing  cheek  ia 
the  luxuriant  ringleta  of  her  little  &« 
vourite,  almost  inaudibly  answered, 
**  Le  bonheur  de  mon  p^re."  We  all 
breathed  fiedy,  and  Hampden,  reach* 
ing  the  door  by  a  desperate  eArt,  re- 
turned on  the  morrow  to  Geneva  a 
new  man,  with  Hopa  for  hia  comxf^ 
nion  I  FarewelL 

H.  CicxL. 
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I  **  A  poor  gentleman's  pattlme.  sir: 
It  takes  us  from  the  gaze  and  haunts  of  men. 
And  the  best  of  it  is— 'tis  independent*' 

There  are  a  sort  of  people — chiefly  the  breeze>  the  bonnie  breeze !  I  can't 
Cockneys,  to  whom  the  filth  and  noi-  feel  with  a  man  who  loves  Fleet  Street 
■ome  crowding  of  cities  has,  b^  ha-  — Flower  de  Luce  Court — Doctors 
bit,  become  delightful— <»  boobies^  to  Commona— and  such  vicinities.  I  like 
.vhom  an  hour  H  their  own  company  a  highwayman  better — ^for  even  he  baa 
it--and  with  no  great  wonder— per-  a  smack  of  fresh  air  upon  bim.  I  like 
iectlyintokrable-rwboaflPect  to  laugh  Cobbett— In  spite  of  all  his  roaring 
— 4ks  far  as  the  horrid  bray  thry  utter  bull  brutolities— for  that  the  Togue 
can  be  called  a  laugh->at  those  who  has  a  taste  for  the  fidds,  and  the 
delight  in  the  sport  of  Fishing.  The  hedges,  and  the  treea—and  revels  in 
*'  he,  he !"  of  a  wretch  of  this  descrip-  the  beauty  of  a  prospect — ^though  he 
tion— whose  chosen  Paradise  on  earth  does  not  cull  the  "  Florist's  Diction- 
is  the  lobby  of  Coveiit-Garden  Thea-  ary"  for  fine  words  in  describing  it  I 
tre — with  itsexquisite  accompaniments  am  sure  tbat  you  cannot  humiliate  hu- 
of  gas-light,  and  Jew  finery,  and  rl-  man  nature  efiVctively  anvwhere  but 
bald  gabble— is,  to  clean  people,  par-  in  towns — ^in  a  highly  cultivated  so- 
ticukrly  disgusting.  Such  a  fellow  ciety.  The  slaves  whom  I  saw  driven 
is  unwholesome.  He  is  like  a  fungus  to  field-labour  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  aprings  in  a  cellar,  or  a  house-rat  had  skiews— limbs ; — there  was  brute 
peculiar  to  a  drain  or  a  dust-hole — a  strength — and  mere  strength  is  ro- 
thing  that  nature  never  created  room  spectable-^ which  could  have  scatter- 

^or ;  and  who  is  a  diseased  excrescence  ed  their  task-masters,  like  cbaif  be- 

Acising  upon  civilization — like  a  wart  fore  the  tempest,  if  it  had  been  put 

upon  an  alderman's  nose,  offspring  forth.    The  peasant  of  Ireland  star- 

of  excessive  turtle  and  good  living,  ved  upon  a  balf-oold  potato  in  a  mud^ 

.  And  this  rogue  is  not  the  necessary  walled  cabin ;  but  he  was  every  inch 

.result  of  mere  town  inhabitancy  nei-  a  man.    I  never  saw  a  mass  of  be- 

.ther;  but  savours  of  other  vices  in  ings  quite  helpless^-hopeless — apM- 

^cat  variety — such  as  slip-shoes  and  rently  without  a  thougnt,  or  a  do- 

.nngartered  stockings— small  beer  in  aire,  belonging  to  humanity  or  free 

a  morning,  (where  strong  cannot  be  agency  left^till  I  saw  the  inmates  of 

Jaad) — a  dog-fight  (to  look  at),  or  a  a  London  "  workhouse."    I  had  ra- 

^me  at  skittlea  in  a  abed — a  horror  ther  have  beheld  as  many  wretches  on 

of  damp  feet,  and  a  love  of  half-crown  the  whed,  or  at  the  gibbet — Uiey  had 

.  hope,  and  a  dirty  blanket  I  can  hard-  better  have  died,  and  ceased  to  be 

ly  conceive  a  more  inexcusable  beast  human,  than  lived,  and  ceased  to  be 

.  —myself — than  a  lover  of  the  mere  such.    The  creatures  were  emascuUt- 

dwelUng  in  towns.    A  lover  of  their  ted — ^they  had  no  life  left — no  sense  of 

.  luxury — of  their  show--of  their  con-  vice  or  virtue — no  sense  of  suffering, 

centrated  enjoymentF— I  can  under-  beyond  stripes— and  those  tbey  would 

stand  I — ^but  who  can  command  these  ?  have  returned  thanks  for.   The  men ! 

A  handful  of  people — a  decimal  of  — they  were  not  men — they  looked, 

mankind  a  thousand  times  dedmally  and  spoke,  and  moved,  as  though  they 

divided.  Pah !  and  tbey  tire  very  fast,  had  lost  caste.  Even  the  women  were 

even  when  you  have  them,    fiut  a  listless,  and  sUent — they  seemed  to 

poor  man  in  London— or  Liverpool !  have  lost  their  sex — ^the  temper  and 

a  haunter  of  minor  theatres,  dder-cel-  privil^e  of  it— the  only  remnant  of 

lars,  two  ahilling  ordinaries,  and  Chan-  numan  feeling  left  seemed  to  be  a  de- 

oery-Lane  debating  societies  !   How  sire  to  ask  alms— and  even  thia  waa 

the  back  garret  of  No.  43,  Hyde  Street,  rebuked  under  the  eje  of  a  **  beadle.'* 

Bloomsbury,  finds  an  occupant — ^why  And  were  these  bemgs  of  the  same 

any  man  will  be  a  banker's  bill  clerk,  species  with  ourselves  !-r-by  Heaven, 

who  has  anna,  and  might  be  a  plough-  tne  dog  that  followed  me  passed  by 

man-Mnr  a  private  duagoon— this  is  the  without  acknowledging  them  for  such, 

thing  that  I  cannot  uodemtand  I  Oh,  The  bree^»-4he  breeao— tht  bonnia 
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breeze!  I  never  feel  the  breath  of 
nature — ^for  in  towns  there  it  no  sock 
thing  lefl— winter  or  lummer — blow- 
ing on  my  cheeky  but  I  say— Theori- 
Slnrl  punishment  put  upon  man  for 
uiob^lienoe>  was,  that  he  should 
<^se  to  be  an  p;;riculturi8t>  and  be- 
come a  manufaclnrer ! 

And  therefore  it  is-^for  one  cause 
—that  I  like  Fishing — for  thvt  it  is 
an  amusement  to  be  erjoyed  in  the 
open  air — at  some  distance,  at  least, 
from  tsU^  narrow,  flat-roofed,  smoko- 
dried,  brick-built,  edifices; — more 
greatly,  because  it  is  an  amusement 
"which  may  be  solitary— you  may  en- 
joy it  alone — or  in  the  company  of 
one  friend— or  two— as  you  please ;— • 
and  still  more  especially,  because  it  is 
quiet — rather  indolent — cheap — and 
within  the  command  of  a  man,  who 
may  have  a  taste  for  seeing  the  sun 
and  the  sky — though  he  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — and  have  a 
splendid  mansion — or  in  good  sooth 
even  to  keep  a  single  horse — as  times 
-go— or  maintain  any  house,  or  man- 
sion at  alL 

For  I  am  a  qualified  man ;  but  I 
baTc  no  land — ^nor  likelihood  of  any  ; 
and  it  is  robbery  to  go  shooting  upon 
the  grounds  of  those  who  have — ^kill- 
ing their  game — when  they  can  kiH 
none  of  mine  anywhere  in  return- 
without  their  permission ; — ^and  I  don't 
imderstand  asking  the  freedom  of  a 
man's  preserve,  any  more  than  of  his 
purse,  unless  I  can  offer,  somewhere 
or  other,  the  quid  pro  quo  that  ba«> 
lances  the  account  between  us.  The 
fair,  honourable,  Grame-law,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  compact,  between 
a  number  of  men  who  possess  a  parti- 
cular species  of  property,  to  possess 
certain  rights  or  courtesies  in  that 
property,  not  individually,  but  in  com- 
mon. It  is  convenient  that  I  should 
change  the  scene  for  my  diversion  ;  or 
business  calls  me  from  home  ;  and  I 
wish  to  enjo]^  ray  sport  on  the  ground 
where  I  am.  While  I  shoot  upon  the 
lands  of  Z.  in  Shropshire,  if  Z.  shoots 
over  mine  in  Norfolk,  the  benefit  is 
reciprocal ;  but  I  have  no  lands — and 
therefore  I  will  not  shoot  at  all.  And 
then  for  hunting — that  is  a  sport  that 
must  be  enjoyed  in  a  mob— which 
alone,  to  me,  constitutes  an  objection. 
You  are  associated  with  fifty  people 
— forty-nine  of  whom  you  hate :  and, 
besides,  I  detest "  large  parties"  in  any 
•bape^-no  dinner  ought  to  exceed  six 


— fml^me  does  better  atfll  widi  Issir* 
And  moreover,  here,  yon  4niist  poo- 
serB  a  valuable  hone,  and  a  boobj 
LerViint— which  many  an  honeit  gm- 
tlemc^n  cannot  compass ;  and,  after  all, 
you  must  follow  in  the  train  of  sane 
man  of  greater  wealth  and  inflnfpfp 
than  yourself— a  sort  of  peofde  for 
whom  I  have  no  ill  feeling,  bat  a  very 
due  regard  and  respect— only  H  is 
a  business-like  respect — we  may  he 
friends,  but  we  cannot  be  intimates. 
The  5'  acquaintance"  of  anch  penoas 
does  not  suit  me.     I  have  no  title 
ot  equality  in  the  castle  ;  therefoie— 
though  I  don't  bum  it  down — or  ^mI 
its  proprietor — I  desire  to  keep  oat  of 
it  The  lord  is  of  too  heavy  metal  for 
my  friendship.     I  must  choose  my 
ground,  or  be  run  down  by  him ;  ss 
a  hsggard  lugger  brandy  boat  does 
not  care  too  much  for  the  company  of 
an  Indiaman,  or  a  five  hundred  toa 
steam  packet.  And,  in  the  field,  where 
the  great  man  has  his  atod,  and  his 
hounds,  and  his  array  of  servants, — 
and  his  house  to  badt  all— nand  rtifl 
more,  his  pack  of  quasi  dependants— 
that  is^  the  people  who  are  content  to 
bow  and  dine—1  find  no  blame  te 
them — to  support  him— -each  a  ngne 
is  over  powerml.  He  shines  imoa  me 
too  much;  and  I  droop  in  the  gor- 
geous blaze,    fiut  on  the  banks  a£  a 
glorious  river,  where  a  kog  train  de- 
stroys all  chance  of  success  ;  among 
marshes,  where  one  foot  of  a  man  is 
worth  a  horse's  all  four;  andwheie 
an  active  gamekeeper^— or  stiU  more 
active  rogue— a  poacher,  can  walk 
away,  and  laugb,  from  all  tl^  force  of 
thirty  thousand  acres,  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  consols— there  I  am  on 
free  ground— «nd  "  my  name  is  2l£so- 
Gregor!"  Let  the  man  of  money  come 
to  the  scratch — ^for  fight  or  courtesy, 
he  shall  be  welcome. 

'^  Ah,  my  lord!  that  ditch  was  too 
wide !  No  harm,  I  hope  ?— your  hand, 
—I'll  help  your  lordship  out." 

''I  beg  psrdon — I'm  very  much 

indebted— Captain  C >— if  I  don't 

mistake?" 

"Lieutenant only,  my  lord — ^Uea- 
'  tenant— at  your  loidship's  service." 

^*  I  beg  pardon— Lieutenant  — — , 
since  you  desire  it — Have  you  ta- 
ken anything  this  morning;  auy  I 
ask,  Lieutenant  C.  ?" 

*'  Just  a  brace,  m  v  lord— about  four 
pounds  each — small — bat  it  serves  to 
pass  the  tmie»«»LiedowBa  Fontb  U-Juat 
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c«U'  jQUff  gcttyhoanlk  lii«  my  firfeiid. 
Ha  f-*4b#re  comes  another  <  run/  " 

Her»  oomee  an  invitation  to  tbo 
Castle;  which  It  makes  somebody  per* 
baps  of  you — ^to  decline— very  polite** 
ly ;  bat  which  you  would  be  nobody 
i  you  aceepted.  A  nd  people's  tnanon, 
ana  watera^tbrough  the  neighbour* 
lioodr***«r6  all  open  to  you ;  iirst,  be* 
eanse  you  are  known  not  to  desire  die 
^rmittion ;  and»  next^  because,  when 
you  have  it^  it  is  seen  that  you  make* 
no  use  of  it. 

TheRftre,  let  a  poor  gendemany 
I  say,  PISH.— And  then*-^bout  the 
manner  of  fishing'-'theplaces^«nd  the 
fish  to  ish  for  ;---ali  which  may  be  ma« 
naged— -very  much  to  my  simple  plea* 
aofe  and  entertainment — ^without  any 
of  the  fViss  that  peo{de  are  apt  to 
make  about  it  :-*I  don't  otgect  somudi 
to  the  fius  in  itself  perhaps ;  but — so 
many  people  (like  me)  can't  afford  it ; 
— «nd  (unlike  me)  wre  ashamed  to 
•peak  plainly  out,  and  say  so. 

I  don't  fish  for  trout,  myself;  be* 
cause,  in  England — except'  in  pre* 
oerved  waters^about  which  I'll  say  a 
Werd  anon)— there  is  no  trout^fishmg 
*— that  ever  I  could  meet  with.  A 
few  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  a* 
piece  may  be  got  in  various  places ; 
•nd  occasionally,  in  many  rivers,  a 
very  few  very  large  ones;  but  there 
ore  very  few  indeed — hardly  worth 
going  after.  In  Scotland,  you  get 
good  trouts;  but  I  can't  make  it  con* 
ipenient  to  lire  there.  And,  in  Ire* 
land,  you  have  good  salmon  ;  but  if 
tihere  were  whales,  one  could  not  live 
ih^e^^^Q  that  I  give  up  trout-fishing. 

Then  roach<-fishing  is  ladies'  work* 
Piddling  with  little  rogues  of  four 
ounces  weight,  and  making  great  plar 
with  a  horse  hair — ^I  don't  understand* 
I  have  read,  in  books,  of  salmon  kill* 
od  with  a  single  hair ;  but  I  never  be* 
lioved  a  word  of  it — and  I  would  ad-» 
▼iie  my  readers  not  to  bdieve  any  of 
it  neither. 

Then  barbel  run  laige,  and  are  a 
bokUbitmg,  dashing  fish ;  but-^diere 
ocre  too  many  of  them ;  and  againr* 
tfiough  one  Goes  not  fidi  for  the  gain 
of  the  prey,  vet  it  is  a  drawback  on 
the  fancy— ^ey  are  fit  for  nothing 
when  you  hbte  tbem.  The  best  thing 
-a  genUemari  tan  do,  who  has  taken  a 
barbel  of  twelve  pounds'  weight,  is  to 
take  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
Mt  him  into  the  water  again.  But 
'b«ndes,  th^.  most  killing  mode  offish* 
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ioff  for  them— eitthig  fa  a  boat^  with 
a  dead  line— lying  on  the  bott(nn-^li 
duU,  and  I  don't  like  it. 
'  llien  carp  and  tench  are  pond  fish  ; 
and  I  don't  like  fishing  in  a  pond*— 
^ough  a  finer  flavoured  fish  Ihan  the 
tench  never  swam  in  fresh  water. 
And  perch — ^though  they  are  pictures 
to  look  at!— the  '*  gold  fish"^--t]ie 
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yellow  snapper"  of  the  Carribee 
Seas— and  even  the  gaudy  ''  parrot 
fish"-*-8ink  into  shade  beside  them— 
yet,  where  they  are  numerous,  they 
seldom  (in  rivers)  reach  any  consider* 
able  size.  But  /ack  fishino  is  my 
fiivourite  sport;  and  where  they  run 
huge,  a  gentleman,  I  think,  need  de« 
sire  no  better. 

So  now— <rat  with  you— before  so* 
ven  o'clock,  in  a  fine  gray  moming^in 
October.  If  there  is  a  little  fog  luum 
upon  the  trees  and  hedges — as  thou^ 
nature  had  not  pull«l  her  night* 
dothes  off  yet— no  matter.  I  like  a  fog 
—if  it  ia  not  in  a  foggy  country ;  with 
good  cultivation,  and  on  a  gravdiy 
soil,  fog  never  did  anybody  any  harm. 
Those  that  talk  about  colds  and  sore 
throats — ^let  them  go  back  to  Boh 
Court,  Fleet  Street 

Away  out  with  you,  I  say !  when 
dvilised  sluggards  are  asleep;  and 
birds  and  beasts^  nature's  free  com* 
moners  unscared  as  yet  by  the  tral^ 
fie  of  man,  are  all  gaily  and  happily 
Just  awaking.  There  is  your  garden^ 
as  you  pass  it,  full  of  linnets  ttid 
hedl;esparrows— plundering  away  like 
mad !  there  wotrt  be  one  left  two 
hours  hence,  when  the  snn  is  broadly 
up,  and  hinds  and  maid-servants  are 
stirring.  The  horses;  1^  out  in  the 
farm-yards  all  night,  are  stretching 
their  needs  over  the  gates,  expecting 
the  morning's  provender  from  eadi 
new-comer ;  and  the  sheep  stand  look* 
ing  very  quietly  at  yon  through  th6 
gaps  in  the  hedges  as  you  pass — ^wilh 
Tery  thinking  faces — as  if  considering 
when  the  nuist  will  dear  away — and 
it  is  on  the  move  now— 4mt  hi  a  brown 
or  yellow  *' London"  tint^-'but  oft 
fine  pure  fleecy  whiteness :— but  the 
sunbeams  are  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills,  and  on  the  to^  of  the  tallest 
trees  already;  and  m  five  ininntei 
tiiey  will  he  upon  vour  own  head; 
and  you  will  tnen  be  walking  up  to 
your  middle  only  in  the  fog— with  the 
lower  part  of  your  person  vdled,  and 
the  upper  part  open  and  obvious- 
looking  like  the  ghost  of  Bamfuo  up 
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It  Ilk  )[iifin  in  cloiMky  Yipott  a  i^atfonii 
at  Drury  Lanfi  theatre. 

Then  away  with  you — the  fiwt  In 
the  field — thie  earliest  ploughman  a 
trifle  hehind  you !— as  you  pass  your 
few  hundred  yards  along  the  high 
road^  no  chimney  smoking  vet — ^un- 
less it  is  the  baker's ;  and  the  white 
blinds  and  shutters  still  hanging  out 
their  sigp^  of  peace  before  CTcry  win- 
dow frame.    Come  1  you  are  lightly 
equipped*    One  rod  only;  a  single 
■od—and  a  single  barrel*-are  always 
enough  for  sport— and  you  don't  want 
slau^ter*    Your  creel  at  your  back : 
one  spare  top,  and  your  landing-hook 
bagged  with  the  rod.    A  fairly  filled 
kettle  with  bait,  if  you  want  live  fish  ; 
and  there  is  no  "  lock-man,"  or  weir- 
keeper,  likely  to  supply  you:  but  your 
dead  baits  carry  better,  if  you  kill 
them  first;— roll  well  in  bran,  and 
they  keep  twelve  hours  without  losing 
their  brightness.  Then,  your  few  sand- 
wiches, and  small  flask  of  true  Cog- 
niso— «  fisher  should  have  no  appetite 
until  he  has  taken  enough  to  satisfy  it 
«-*and  away  with  you  !   across  the 
common;  tnrough  the  stubble-fields; 
and  keep  the  paUi  well;  for  the  grass 
is  wet,  and  there  is  no  utility  in  get- 
ting wet  feet  while  you  can  avoid  it ; 
and  now— as  you  reach  the  rise— there 
the  view  of  the  stream  breaks  Immedi- 
ately below  you  1 — as  smooth  as  a  look- 
ing-glass yet— for  the  breeze  is  not  up 
^i^nd  not  a  ripple  upon  its  surface,  but 
where  perhaps  some  early- rising  fish 
jumps  at  a  crum  <»:  a  fly ; — ^but  then 
thej  jump  gently— as  if  afraid  to  dis- 
Inrn  the  rest— not  with  the  lively  dash- 
ing spring  Uut  you  wiU  take  your  last 
jack  wiui,  when  the  rogae  plunges 
about,  impatient  for  a  delayed  supper 
«— about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
So,  now  you  reach  the  water  i — there 
is  not  a  soul  within  view — ^not  a  house 
within  a  mile.    And  nobody  but  that 
large  rat  that  just  swims  boldly  across 
the  stream— as  if  coming  home  after 
a  night's  debauch — to  dispute  the  so- 
vetSgnty  of  the  creation — as  far  as 
you  can  look  over  it— with  you. 
.    He  has  beei^  killing  frogs,  for  the 
jay's  main  tenance,  this  ogre  of  the  lake: 
epen  his  hde,  and  you  will  find  the 
carcases  of  some  dozen  in  it:  some 
)ialf  eaten,  and  others  newly  slain. 
The  morning  is  just  deliciously  up 
now — the  dew-drops  are  sparkling; 
.like  gswB,  upon  the  hedges  and  grass. 
.Themely  green  of  the  poUards  and 
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willow.  aparkUe  QnU  wbitaty  udor  the 
first  rny  of  the  sun ;  and  yon  jvat  be- 
gin to  feel  that  there  will  be  wamtfa 
enough,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  if  you  desire  it.  The  disteal 
hiUs  are  all  dear  now,  with  their  daik 
wooded  verdure.  The  weir  bdow,  in 
the  bend  of  theatream,  foanasaaben* 
tifuUy  as  a  natural  cataract ;  and  the 
fkll  d  water  keeps  a  steady — monole* 
nous — not  unpleasing— aoondj  as  it 
rushes  on  the  ear. 

There  is  not  an  object  in  natnre  Is 
me  so  beautiful  and  soothing  as  a  still 
river,  winding  through  a  cultivated 
country,  with  nills — ^not  monntaina— 
they  are  not  neceaaary — ^in  the  dis* 
tance.    My  aasodationa  of  the  aea  aie 
not  pleasant.    They  are  the  rccoQee- 
tions  of  war— of  toil— of  hurry — nais* 
anoe— or  convenience — ^i»erhapa  dan* 
ger.   A  ship  of  war,  with  its  nMithema- 
tical  arrangement — punctiliona  ckan- 
ness — and  tutored  population ;  or  adff- 
ty  transport,  with  its  acconunodatiaBa 
and  vile  society.    The  whole  has  been 
ofibnce — against  the  reason  and  senses; 
^ufiinesfr^to  say  the  least  of  it — whidi 
is  the  horrible  part  of  existence,  net 
Uie  pleasurable.    Now  by  a  river>  all 
my  remembrances  are  of  cardess,  sin- 
ning, happy  days  and  hours.    Fresh 
wholesome  scents — a  plessant  tnrf  to 
walk — the  walk  itself  a  work  ofchoiee 
*-of  temptation  from  the  beauty  of 
everything  round.  Besidea— as  to  the 
boasted  view — the  sea — humbug  apart 
—I  think  the  sea  ia  the  las  pictn- 
resque.  Taken  »» the  sea — wiihontle* 
ferenoe  to  shore— and  dependent  ef 
rock,  or  creek,  or  bay— certainly  it  is 
so.  There  is  too  much  brightnesfr— too 
much  of  one  object :«» the  picture 
wants  setting— the  eye  wants  relief 
A  river  running  through  a  gJoriaiia 
landscape,  is  like  a  ^endia  miner 
among  the  furniture  of  a  room.    Cover 
three  sides  of  the  room— the  iloer  and 
ceiling — ^with  looking-gUaa,  (here  yon 
have  the  sea,)  and  ue  beauty  of  the 
decoration  is  at  an  end.  I  doubt  if  any 
description  of  objects  can  bear  tt>  be 
seen  in  too  great  masses.    If  you  look 
at  a  whole  boarding-school  of  girls  at 
once,  you  often  decide  that  there  is  no 
great  handsomeness ; — ^you  feel  dissa- 
tisfied  and  disappointed  ;  where,  taken 
pne  by  one,  you  would  find,  perhaps^ 
abundance  to  delight. 

But  you  have  reached  the  river. 
Keep  away  from  the  water  while  you 
live:-<-for  leta  jackoncegetagliofK 
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or  you,  ioMl  yda?  dunce  (of  bim)  k  boiuam,y&a'witftid^^leiUinih^ 

gone  for  this  time.    Pat  your  yod  to»  world  **  chop !"— or  as  yon  draw  jmirf 

getiier  at  a  respectful  distance  1   See  bait  back,  a  toudi  as  if  a  bailiir--one 

that  yoar  rings  sund  eren.    Put  up  of  the  genteeler  sort^— had  laid  hlr 

die  bag  and  odd  appointments  care^t  hand  lipon  it.    Then  let  him  go  away' 

fullj ;  erery  angler  shoald  be  neat  at  his  leisare— be  as  still  as  a  mouse' 

end  carefid.  My  father  who— rest  his  ^^you  have  detected  one  !                   ' 

eoal ! — ^was  one  of  the  best  lever  knew/  Or  you  may  '*  spin"  if  yoa  please, 

used  to  say  that  it  did  not  cost  him  instead  of  **  trolling ;"  and,  where  yon 

twenty  shiilings  a-year  for  tackle :  I  have  a  wide  water — not  more  than  siv 

dare  say  he  often  thinks  now  of  the  or  eight  feet  deep — and  a  great  ex*' 

many  good  days'  trolling  we  have  had  tent,— so  that  the  fish  do  not  haontf 

together.    A  uttle  lower  down,  there  particular  little  spots,  bat  rove  abroad' 

is  a  gap  in  the  bank,— give  year  baits  -^-especially  towards  mid-day— epin 

freshwater.  Your  reel, — isitcaiefolly  by  all  means-— it  is  the  mostkifling 

fitted,  or  does  it  tie  ?    Your  binding  s^le  of  fishuig  in  the  world.    Here,' 

liook— lay  it  ready— there  is  no  time  again,  you  use  the  dead  bait,  but  not 

to  be  fetching  it  when  it  Is  wanted,  exactly  as  you  do  in  trolling ;  and,  if 

And  now  then — ^to  bait— 6rst  deciding  ihe  weather  be  warm,  and  the  teasovr 

in  what  way  you  mean  to  fish.  eerly,  if  anything  attracts  jack— or  a 

*    Now  you  may  fish'  for  jack  in  three  large  treat— you  seduce  them  this  way. 

ways :— 4hat  is  to  say,  in  three  sound  Pat  on  two  swivels  at  least  Your  Mt 

and  suflicient  wa^rs ;— all  good :  and  — yoa  must  be  taught  to  fix  that  upon 

the  only  question  is,  which  suits  best  fbe  hook  by  an  adept,— Newton  eoeld 

the  qudity  of  your  weather  and  yoot  not  give  the  fignre  of  it  on  paper.   Let 

water.  your  fish  spin  rapidly,  and  as  evenly  as 

-    You  may  ''  troll ;"  and  yoa  know  if  it  turned  upon  a  spit  put  through  it 

how  this  is  done  ?    Take  your  dead  —not  swerving  and  wabbling  firom 

fish,  and  your  long  needle.  Pass  your  side  to  side  as  it  passes  through  the 

gymp  in  at  the  fish's  mouth,  ana  out  water.    Throw  twenty  yards  <^  line, 

mdn  dose  under  the  tail.   Take  care  or  you  do  nothing.    So  f— from  tile 

that  the  double  hook  sits  well  on  each  bank  here-*righ t over,  under  theociers, 

aide  of  his  mouth — ^flat  enough  in—  (or,  as  the  Cockneys  call  them,-  the 

that  you  may  not  get  fast  every  second  **  Hosiers,^')  on  the  odier  side !  Now 

moment  in  the  weeds.  Take  care,  too,  draw  diagonally — ^half  against,  half 

that  your  lead  is  heavy  enough  :  that  across,  the  stream— towards  yoa !  See 

the  stem  of  your  hook  is  neither  too  how  it  spins ! — If  there  is  a  jack— a 

long  nor  too  short  for  the  bait  you  put  trout— a  chub— >withln   forty   yards 

on.    Sew  up  your  fish's  mouth  neatly  either  side— if  he  has  but  as  many  eyiea 

with  a 'couple  of  stitches.  Put  another  as  a  tailor's  needle — ^he  cannot  miss  It. 

stitch  at  the  tall  round  vour  gymp,  to  —-See  there !  Three  feet  long  he  is  f 

keep  him  stretched,  and  straight,  and  Did  you  see  that  spring  ?  Strike  now ! 

in  good  position.   You  must  jadse  for    —He  has  it ! ^Gone !  by  Gr— d ! 

twisting  his  tail  round  with  threaa,  and  *   But  both  these  manners  of  filing 

cutting  ofi^  his  fins,  or  not,  according  to  are  attended  with  a  certain  degree  <» 

the  clearness,  or  weediness,  of  the  bot-  exertion.  It  is  hard  work  to  do  dther 

torn  you  have  to  deal  with.    Trolling  of  them  well ;  and  if  you  do  them 

will  do  well  where  you  have  a  deep  ever  so  easily,  you  cannot  do  either, 

water — a  great  deal  of  water — and  a  and  dream  all  tne  while— or  think  of 

varying:  irregular  bottom.  It  is  indis*  something  else.    ^'  No  longer  pipe," 

pensable  when  the  weather  is  cold ;  it  is,  '*  no  longer  dance,"  as  the  devil 

and  a  jack  will  lie  skulking  close  to  the  said  to  Sandy  M'Laughlan ;  and  you 

bottom  in  a  hole,  and  have  your  bait  must  work  away— or  the  fishing  stops 

at  his  very  nose,  l>efore  he  will  oonde.  — >there  yon  lie  like  a  log  upon  the  boU 

soend  to  touch  it.   Dip  in— not  with  a  torn,  useless,  or  worse— getting  '*  ftst,*^ 

splash,  as  if  your  guageon  fell  out  of  and  '*  ibul,"  and  the  fiend  knows  what 

the  moon — ^but  gentIy^<»iutionsly—  —to  the  tune  of  thirty  yards  of  fine, 

as  if  you  saw  where  two  of  the  little  ^  and  a  spinning  gear  that  cuts  you  five 

globules  that  water,  they,  say,  is  oom«  shiilings  out  of  pocket,  every  experi- 

posed  of,  lay  together,  md  wished  to  ment.    You  cannot  lie  down— if  yon 

insinuate  him  sltly  between   them.  **  spin,"  or  •*  troll,"— under  an  oak 

Then,  perhaps,  just  as  you  reach  the  that  hangs  over  the  scrann— wfaete 
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Hit  iMpk  liai  ]4iih»  mi  the  imler 
nuw  hollow  wid  nuhy  underneiUi— » 
•nd  think  of  the  falseiMMof  th«  worid 
-Hind  the  nneertainty  of*  fisherman'* 
fato-"Or  consider  the  qnestion  of  tho 
''  oom  trade"— or  oomDOse  an  artide 
on  anglings  and  fish  au  the  while  y^ 

afrnffsctly^  satisfaetorily^  heaoti. 
y — taking  no  trouble^  nor  any 
thought— 410  thought  in  the  world** 
no  trouble  at  all  1  And  if  yo«  want 
to  do  this,  as  you  must  wsnt  to  do— 
finr  who  but  a  dull  rogue  ean  bear  to 
he  out  in  the  fields,  and  amid  tho 
ahirping  of  the  birds,  and  the  hnm« 
ming  of  the  bees  (a  sound  by  the  way 
w  which  I  nrotest— end  the  man  is 
ahTOj  and  wiU  read  this— «nd  let  him 
oontradict  it  if  he  caii^-I  knew  a  friend 
of  mine  once  miitake  the  grunting  of 
«  s^  of  pigsJV-^-But  as  you  cannot 
be  loppoied  to  be  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  biighteet,  and  faireat  olgeeta  of 
the  creation,  and  yet  bo  contented 
to  go  q;NM»iDg  on— -dipping  in  and 
ont— gBoping  the  bottom  of  the  river 
without  an  eye— for  a  whole  day  tqge» 
tber,  without  attending  for  a  moment 
to  any  of  them — why,  you  must  nso 
the  '^  Live  bait"-"4nake  a  good  god^ 
geon^/SiA^^ott— while  you  look  on 
and  take  the  credit  of  his  ext rtiona--* 
that's  the  way  1  Now  this  is  to  me 

Kir  resl  style  of  fishing— when  fish* 
IS  worth  having;— that  is,  when 
the  water  is  just  half  bright,  iust  grav 
«— just  the  colour  of  a  quaker  ^n 
firockr-and  on  a  ouiet,  half  frosty, 
momiug.  Water  should  not  be  too 
bright— I  would  not  give  a  mn  to  see 
mv  bait  at  a  depth  below  three  £eet 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  fish  before  it 
bites.  The  nneertainty  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on — the  anxiety— the  gaming  spi- 
rit of  the  sport  is  destroyed,  when  yon 
see  what  cnance  you  have  too  £ur  he* 
fore-hand  J  I  am  convinced  that  the 
anxiety,  the  constant  vigilance  neeea* 
sary  to  ''feel  the  bite"  in  time,  or  see 
it  on  the  float,  is  Ihe  great  attractimi. 
Yi^ur  true  angler,  whose  taste  is  pure, 
wouki  not  fish  with  a  net^— he  catches 
too  much,  and  his  game  is  too  easy 
Cfrtain.  So  he  dfes  not  caro  for  fish- 
ing where  fish  abound  too  much ;  give 
him  twenty  jack  a-day,  and  he  wo^Id 
algiuelhe  sportina  week ;— and  fish- 
ing in  a  piond,  or  a  preserve,  is  out  of 
the  que8tion~-he  finds  that  the  fish 
^e  caught  already.  So  it  ia  the  moat 
entue  piece  of  noodledom  that  can  be 
porpetrated— the  wondering,  as  apee 
do*  how  a  man  of  active  mind,  or 


avQRig  ewHnas  ev  ■Msaai 
hef(mdofaneha&  < 
SHU  as  Fishing,    Why,  Hassrd  ia  m 
were  *' inactive"  diversioD !  &eedin|^ 
writing,  thinking,  plotting  the  ndn  ef 
kingdoms  (or  me  ridicule  of  coz^ 
combe)  are  aU  more  pUti  divcfsionsl 
—because  a  man  happena  to  posaiss 
an  active  mind,  it  doea  not  Ihllow  ^m 
he  takes  np  the  trade  of  a  penny-poat» 
man,  or  amuses  himself  with  rwaning 
up.  and  down  the  stairs  of  his  heose^ 
mm  the  garret  to  the  cellar— from 
mcniing till  night?  BeaJdce    ttctivityl 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  feqi^ 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  activi.yj 
Happy  ia  he  who,  with  a  aeepe  ef 
peaoe  and  wholeseraeneaa  all  lonnd 
mm,  can  ta.  Ids  eyes  upon  a  hit  of 
quill,  or  cork,  aa  it  dances  on  the  wa* 
ter,  and  !br  that  momeat,— and  sol  by 
death,    escape  fiom,  forget  the  teo^ 
ketion  ef,  <'  activity,"  and  ef  ^ 
world  i    Feiget  that  he  is  tfairty*fiw 
years  of  age,  and  that,  in  a  lew  yens 
more,  he  will  be  fcrtv-five.     Thsl 
biiefs  seem  hopeless,  if  he  ia  a  banis- 
ter ;  that  the  peace  of  Ewiope  jeemi 
fix^,  if  he  is  a  soldier.    Forget  ibat 
he  is  a  bachelor,  that  be  is  wdl  iai^ 
posed  to  manrr,  that  he  cannot  afiad 
to  marry,  and  that  he  will  aooD  be 
too  (dd  to  marry.   Foiiget  that  the 
better  years  of  hu  life  are  fived,  aad 
that,  if  they  were  not,  he  deea  not  set 
a  great  deal  now  worth  living  fe. 
Foiget  that  the  friends  of  hb  beiyheed 
have  ceased  to  be  friends,  and  that  hs 
has  aoqnired  the  cmseioiisaeaa  that 
(nendship  is  a  mistake — that  eonve- 
nienoebrings  'Mntimacy;"  but  thatil  is 
dreaming  to  think  of  aa  vthijig  beyendl 
If  he  can  fnrget  that  ne  tlwiks  vciy 
ill  of  the  world  at  huge,  and  not  veiy 
well  of  himself ;  that  there  is  setreeiy 
an  act  of  his  Itfe  upon  which  he  can 
lo<^  back  with  much  salisfaftionj  and 
but  too  many  which  he  nrast  cenfoi- 
plate  with  nnnin§^  honor  aad  ^a* 
gnstt— if  he  can  forget  that  he  has 
absnrditiea  and  vices,  or  fwifiet  that 
these  are  not  wisdoms  and  Tirtaes 
forget  to  suspect  Ids  own  sens^  hk 
temper,— his  very  motife— Ibrget  that 
he  la  a  man,  and  what  a  ddnjg  msa 
is  1— if  he  ean  forget  all  this — ei«nal- 
though  with  it  he  doea  fiaiget  "  aa- 
tivity," — is  he  not  most  hs|ipy  J  And 
there  are  sights  aad  sounds  which 
lull  the  «ottl— for  it  is  the  soul  that 
reposes  when  we  ao  sleep  I— to  rest. 
A  diitsnt  ring  ef  bellsj  the  lowdasb- 
ing  of  the  waves  upon  a  beach ;  the 
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tmrllnf  4)C  wind  ikmmifk 
ite  waTuw  at  it  pMies  otot  a  fidd 
of  ripened  eoni ;  or  beyond  all  ^eae 
^""Wnat  say  we  to  a  speech  in  a- Chun 
oery  suit,  or  an  Exchequer  cause  ? 
Any  soand  or  sight  of  nnyarying  saisfr- 
jiesSy  to  whidi  the  mind  attaches  itself 
vufficiently  to  get  rid  of  other  ol^eeta, 
but  yet  which  lias  not  sufficient  inte- 
rest of  its  own  to  continue  to  occupy  or 
to  excite  ua — these  are  the  spells  that 
J»xiDg  us  sleep.  So,  if  the  gazing  upon 
a  float  as  it  trembles  in  a  light  ripple 
upon  the  water,  the  watching  intent* 
It,  rather  than  earnestly,  with  all  ap^ 
pJoance  of  quietness  and  sweet  dr,  and 
an  absence  of  annoyance,  can  make  a 
iDUi  '^  forget  r^et  those  go  on  to 
think,  who  in  thdr  thought  found 
hope  or  happiness;  but  let  me  so 
•'/orget''  for  ever. 

But—be  as  active  as  you  wilL  It 
la  to  keep  the  mind  active,  that  I  would 
hwe  the  attention  unemployed.  Thai 
I  may  have  leisure  to  think,  let  mo  be 
bound  to  think  about  nothing:  but 
eiuoy  the  delight  of  peao^  and  alt 
where  no  busy  thing-nsave  my  own 
thoughts— can  come  near  to  offend 
me;  and  fanqr  that  I  Aa^e  ravished 
fortune  from  ute--<forI  never  oould 
vet  fancy  that  I  shall  do  it ;  and  dream 
Aow  I  will  dispose  of  my  wealth  and 
Jkom  bear  my  honours— «nd  whom  no- 
.t&Be  «id  assist-Hindwhom  cut  and  malp- 
treat-Hdl  pointa  very  difficult  to  settle. 
,  The  only  comfort  is,  when  you  are  get*- 
.  ting  rich  in  that  way,  you  may  as  well 
poosesa  yourself  of  a  hundreid  thoi^ 
faod  pounds  as  ten— it  makes  no  di£m 
iarenee.  To  think-*or  cease  to  think-*- 
leiaore— the  ciiginal  blessing  grants 
ed  to  man— the  boon  his  sins  deprived 
likn  of— is  equally  neeessor jr.  And 
therefore,  I  say  again—''  Fish  with 
the  live  bait!"  And  with  that,  let  ua 
proeeed  to  action. 

Come !  Seleot  him.  I  don't  care 
what  fish  you  take,  so  he  be  neither 
pcrdi-  nor  barbel— he  may  be  roach, 
dace,  or  gudgeon — only  whatever  he 
is,  let  him  weigh  full  an  ounce.  Of  all 
baits,  where  your  water  isgrey  or  heavy, 
a  roach  is  the  most  showy — ^he  shines 
like  chased  silver*  A  dace  has  a  more 
€<mvenient  shape  for  swallowing— or, 
more  properly  to  speak,  for  being  swal* 
lowed.  And  a  prejudice  does  go,  to- 
wards autumn,  in  favour  of  a  gudgeon 
— >a  bait  I  don't  at  all  object  to— but 
let  him  be  largo-Hia  dabbling  for  fiy 
that  have  no  movihs--^  mn  be  as 


xaa  s^m  iRMi'  lae  •pv^asv* 


HM  at  leaal  in  4ht  dioalte  *  ytmr 
middle  finger* 

Hook  him  in  tba  mouth— and- a 
sin^  hook,  let  it  be  a  good  one,  wiH 
do.  There  is  another  mode  of  baitk 
ing ;  but  it  is  eruel,  and  does  ntf t 
answer  the  purpose  a  jot  better.  Now 
plumb  ywat  depth,  as  nicdy  as  if  yon 
were  going  to  fish  for  roach  1  Gently 
—now  measure  exacdy.  Keep  a  foot 
from  the  bottom.  And  now«— keep 
back  from  the  water.  There  has  not 
been  a  boat  up— not  the  least  thing 
to  disturb  it  1  Where  the  rogue  has 
been  all  night,  you'll  find  him— he  is 
not  g<»ie  out  to  breakfast  yet,  in  the 
morning.  Now  then ;  just  over  that 
weed— no  I  a  little  farther— at  the 
oomer  where  the  wide  ditch  runs  in. 
.Steady  I  come  on  now.  la  your  rod 
eighteen  feet?  No  throwing.  Put  yoolr 
bait  in  as  gently  aa  a  diief  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  puts  his  hand  into  a  hi^ 
sheriff's  pocket  1  Sol  he  plays  beaifu 
tiftilly.  Now  comes  the  excitement. 
There  is  the  communication—^  bea- 
con—at top— but  yon  cannot  tell  what 
is  going  on  at  the  bottom.  Don't  go 
yet — kMp  steady.  It  is  early— ^ey 
never  stir  rapidly  so  soon.— ^Therer! 
you  have  on&— it's  gone— your  float:! 
Do  you  see  ?  Two  feet  under  water 
at  one  plunge  I  Draw  the  line  yoursdf 
off  the  reel  for  him.  And  now,  away 
he  goes— along  the  bottom— you  see 
the  red  coik  swimming  away  under 
water?  Right  across.  Steadily.  He 
carries  the  line  still.  Now  he  stops! 
Give  him  time^  Let  him  gorge  tin 
bait,  or  you  strike  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
Stay  a  moment— now  he  moves  again 
—now  then  is  your  time  I  He  runs  in. 
Draw  your  line  in  taught!  Just  feel  YA 
mouth.  Now  strike!  Down  heplungea 
—keep  the  topofyourrod  up— By  Hea^ 
ven,  he  is  a  good  one!  Take  time;  give 
Jiim  line.  Not  so !  Zounds !  leihim  pull 
for  it— fmll  for  every  inch.  Never  mind 
thereeL  Wind  round  your  left  hand. 
Take  it  in.  Steady !  never  lose  his 
mouth  a  moment  if  you  can  hdp  it. 
A  sladc  line  loaes  more  flsh  than  ever 
Ivdce  a  tight  one.  So !  now  he  comes 
a  little  easier.  Gentl^^ithhim.  There 
he  is  at  the  top.  GtiA.  \  he  has  got  a 
head  like  a  shark.  Steady  with  him ! 
Wind  up*  short.  Draw  him  into  the 
shallow  of  the  ditch.  That's  it.  He's 
fagged  out.  Take  hold  bf  the  line.  So 
—never  mind  ^e  landing  hook.  Put 
vour  fingers  into  his  eyes.  So-^tfarow 
oiw  out— that's  a  fair  beginiihig ! 


4E%?  nottwuiAt  oittottu 


By  HeKfCtt*  Iw  k  K  iltie  one !  Bleven 
pottndi,  if  be  Is  an  tyanoe ;  and  not 
tbiity  inches  long.  Wbat  a  iMck  the 
▼iifaan  basy  and  what  a  breadth — he  is 
•a  tbidc  as  he  is  long, — ^like  Sir  James 
Macintosh!  Well,  take  off  your  hook, 
gym  and  all^  for  he  will  never  give 
up  that,  poor  fellow,  till  he  gives  up 
tbe  ghost  Into  your  bagnet  with  biro. 
Tie  the  mouth  fast^-fix  the  plug  weH 
into  the  ground,  for  the  dog  has  got 
fi|^t  in  him  yet.  Wash  your  hands 
now,  for  you  have  disturbed  the  water 
pretty  well  here — you  must  go  farther 
up  for  the  next.  Put  on  a  fresh  hook 
and  bait,  and — try  for  another. 

In  a  true  jaek*water,— 'Where  there 
it  not  too  mudi  width>  nor  too  cold 
weather,  nor  very  irregular  bottom^ 
indeed  there  is  nothing  like  the  live* 
bait  ildilnf^— nothing  like  it  in  the 
vorid !  and  the  certain  proof  is  the 
ddionenoe  in  which  a  oenain  class  of 
^•evere  troUers"  hold  it,  and  all  who 
mctiae  it.  I  recollect  an  old  fool  of 
wis  description,  whom  I  met  in  a  sub* 
aeription-water  once — ^a  famous  lake 
running  in  to  the  Ouse — and  who  died 
shortly  after  I  joined,  purely  from 
the  vexation  that  the  success  of  my 
ayitem  save  him*  He  was  a  man  thu 
who  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  fish- 
ing was  not  an  amusement,  but  an  art. 
For  twenty-five  years,  he  had  be- 
stowed no  attention  upon  anj  earthly 
pnnmit — in  the  way  of  diversion — (his 
trade  was  that  of  an  attorney) — but 
"  trolling ;"  and  a  live-bait-fisher 
was  a  character,  of  which  he  seemed 
hardly  to  comf^hend,  although  he 
was  forced  to  admit  the  ikct— the  na^ 
tand  existence;  and  which  he  held 
im  an  abhorrence,  which  only  wanted 
power  to  have  carried  him  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  stake  and  the  faggot. 
Wq  quarrelled — as  it  were  instinc- 
tivelv — as  soon  as  we  met ;  even  be- 
fore ne  made  the  discovery,  which  en- 
titled roe  to  his  full  abomination.  The 
eoarse,  rugged  appearance  of  my  tackle, 
teemed  to  excite — ^it  was  doubtful  whcs 
ther  the  most  of  scorn,  or  indignation, 
when  set  against  the  superiority  of  his 
own!  He  hims^ had  never  less  than 
aix  rods  in  the  house  where  we  staid. 
His  running  lines  were  of  the  most 
expensive  description  vrhich  could  be 
purchased — and  lie  swore  that  they  cost 
twice  as  mudi  as  they  actually  did. 
His  swivels,  and  other  metallic  appen** 
dagea,  were  composed,  not  of  iron  or 
brass,  but  of  goid»  that ''  they  might 


not  rust  In  the  water  ^  tixii  a  fbr-esD, 
whidl  might  have  captivated  all  tte 
fishes  in  tqe  river,  added  to  a  jadoet, 
which  had  pockets  enou^  to  pat  lliem 
all  in,  completed  the  potenciea  of  Ml 
equipment. 

Poor  W ?— the  «  tive-haiffi^ 

ing  was  his  death.  He  had  been  strug- 
gling against  it  for  about  two  yesis 
when  I  first  saw  him ;  and  I  shaU  ne- 
ver forget  the  hideous  attempt  at  a 
smile  with*  which  he  received  tne  inti* 
mation  that  I  was  a  professor  of  die 
system.  He  had  tried  every  humaa 
means,  short  of  violence,  to  drive  the 
new-liffhtfishersfrom^e  water.  Fint, 
he  declared  it  was  "  unfair  fishn^ 
—but  then  the  ofiendcra  left  liini 
to  take  his  remedy.  Then  he  aasoied 
Ihem  that  **  nothing  was  to  be  cau^ 
by  it  i"  but  the  **  full  net**  was  an  an- 
awer  to  this  argument ;  and,  beaides-r 
**  if  such  were  the  case,  he  could  have 
no  occasion  to  complain.**  His  dories 
were  those  of  trolling !  On  one  w,^ 
the  fact  was  chronicled  at  tbe  fi«hnig> 
bouse^— he  hadoccupied  diirteen  boon 
in  fishing  only  eighty  yards  of  water, 
and  not  h^d  a  run  ;  and  the  exertioB 
had  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  rheoniafisak 
I  heard  him  relate  the  whole  ftet;  it 
confined  him  to  his  bed  afterwards  for 
three  weeks. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years,  too,  cp» 
plied  to  that  and  no  other  human  puw 
suit^  had  rendered  W— ^,  in  &ct,nait 
merely  a  really  expert  fisher-— but  ra- 
ther a  lunatic  upon  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  his  supposed  sdence  ;-^that  k 
to  say,  he  had  illuminations  upon  it 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  world,  whidi  in- 
different persons  set  down^  not  so  mudi 
for  revelation  as  for  madness.  Svery 
fidi  in  the  river  he  fonded  fxillj  that 
he  knew,  and  believed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  ihem  to  be  his  own  natural 
property.  Passing  down  the  march,  J 
saw  him  stop  a  man  who  had  just 
hooked  a  fish  and  lost  it.  Be  examined 
the  bait  with  great  gravity,  and  **kne*r 
the  fidi  that  had  absconded  perfectly  T 
^*  It  was  a  fish  of  about  dght  pounds," 
he  could  see  deariy,  by  **  the  gashes  in 
the  bait ;"  always  lay  just  at  <*  that 
stile,'*  but  <' never  would  gom.'*  He 
had  **  had  hold  of  hhn  himself  above  a 
hundred  times  I" — ^About  half  an  hoar  * 
afterwards,  seeing  him  coming  down 
the  fidd,  towards  me,  I  cut  tome  most 
immense  wounds  on  a  dead  dace,  and 
flung  it  on  the  grass — as  one  whidi  I 
had  just  taken  en  my  hook— whidk  a 
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i$A  btA  lkl$m  ai  Mid  dertnmd. 
W — ^  came  up.—"  Wai  tbmt  Dait 
one  that  I  had  had  a  run  tidth  ?"  He 
knew  the  fish  perfectly.!  Where  had 
I  got  him  ? — By  that  weed  ?  Just  the 
place !  It  was  the  very  fish  that  had  bro* 
ken  him  two  daya  before.  He  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  if  he  weight  an 
ounce !  I  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
the  offender  had  been  ao  hirge ;  he  as« 
sured  me  "  it  was  so/' — end  offered  to 
bet  money  on  the  point,  and  to  decide 
it  by  his  own  oath  1  Nothing  marked 
a  fish  like  the  bite  of  a  jack  1  It  waa 
impossible  for  a  man  who  knew  any- 
thing  of  fishing  to  be  deceived !  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  told  W— ^ 
what  was  the  fact — but  I  was  sorry  for 
it  afterwards.  I  had  taken  that  day 
already  four  fish  to  his  one — and  his 
heart  had  before  been  broken  by  the 
micoeas  of  the  live-halters.  The  last 
hair  breaks  the  back  of  the  camel :  the 
next  time  I  went  into  Bedfordshire,  I 
waa  startled  to  see  his  fur-cap  on  the 
head  of  the  potboy. — W— *  was  deadl 
,  But^  enough  of  grief— we  must  re* 
turn  to  our  subject. 

Noon  is  passed.  You  have  swallow-* 
ad  your  one  mouthful  of  real  Westpha* 
lis,  and  your  two  glasses  of  kireke  was^ 
ier»  You  have  mled  your  creel  fairly 
—not  too  heavily.  Three  good  fish. 
You  get  a  small  one  or  two  perhaps  ? 
If  you  can  get  the  hook  out  of  their 
mouths  without  mischief,  put  them  in 
affain.  Never  carry  away  a  jack  under 
three  pounds,  if  vou  can  help  it-*he 
will  grow  larger  if  you  leave  lum ;  and 
you  will  only  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
inth  him  if  you  take  him  home. 

Noon  has  passed^  and  you  have 
taken  your  slight  refreshment !  The 
afternoon  is  gone ;  and  your  sport  is 
reasonable — rou  do  not  complain.  You 
have  lounged  away  the  sun-set,  lying 
upon  the  bank,  with  your  line  still 
nkying.  You  expect  nothing  so  late: 
but  the  scene — on  land  and  water— 
above  and  below — on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens — ^is  changing— and  you  mark 
itsOTQgress. 

The  cattle  are  ceasing  to  feed,  and 
Jying  down  to  disest^  at  leisure,  the 
gathering  of  the  day.  The  deep-red 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  throw  a  purple 
light  upon  the  ds^hing  waters  of  the 
weir.  The  crows  are  gathering  in 
flights  towards  the  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  cottager,  at  the  lock- 
house,  stands  at  the  door  of  his  hut — 
hi^  labour  is  done.    The  turned-out 


aascaandpanbaaf^pkklaff 'op  what 
they  can  find  along  the  ditchiea  and 
banka-^their  time  to  feed  comet  only 
when  their  luckier  brethren  lie  down^ 
after  the  pasture  of  the  day  ;^bat  thej 
seem  content — poor  wretclua—^hoiipi 
the  collar  and  the  carts  moat  be  their 
fiite  agsin  to-morrow.  Along  the  gra- 
velled towing  path  of  the  barge  nver, 
—though  the  evening  be  freib— It 
shows  warm  and  tranquil  yet  in  the 
Isst  sun-beam;  and  a  few  peasanta 
are  movinghomewardafrom  the  labour 
of  die  harvest.  The  girls  are  raig^ed 
«— and  perhaps  hun^ — ^yet  they  oome 
singing  along  as  gaily  as  if  they  lived 
in  Grosvenor  Square— perhapa  at  heaort 
more  gaily.  Youth  1  oh  youth  1  For 
thee  there  is  no  pain— no  aufibring. 
They  don't  aing  auch  songs  as  Isaae 
Walton  used  to  hear  from  hia  milk- 
maids ;  but  there  is  no  sin — ^if  there  be 
some  rudeness — in  their  style.  Thera  ' 
is  some  freshness— and  handsomeoesa 
— ^moreover,  here  and  there,  under 
that  sunbmmt  aspect  and  n^ed  ap- 
parel "-though  beauty  be  a  thing  of 
cultivation,  it  springs  wild  sometimea 
—but  the  flowers  ar$  scarce. 

^*  Well,  lasses  1  work  over  for  to- 
night. Eh?— -What  have  I  cau^t? 
Oh,  very  Uttle.  I  lie  here  for  idl^ 
ness  more  thannsh — to  waste  my  time^ 
and  listen  to  your  singing.— And 
where  are  you  going  ?" — '^  Home  !** 
*^  And  where  ia  that  ? — Across  at  these 
huts  down  the  lane  that  runs  below 
to  the  well? — ^And  then  to  meet 
your  sweethearts  ? — That  you  are  not 
bound  to  tell  ?— Well !  take  this  away 
with  you.-^Ohf  you  are  welcome.-** 
And  you  see  I  am  goodnatured— I  ask 
nothing  in  return  V' 

How  much  does  all  we  possess  or 
wish  for  depend  on  situation !  Those 
five  shillings  now  will  make  thoee  five 
girls  happier  than  a  present  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds  would  make  me.  Thdr 
song  rises  the  cheerftdler,  I  think,  aa 
they  go  off.  They  will  be  delighted 
that  uey  took  the  field  instead  <u  the 
road*paUi  home ;  they  will  call  this  a 
day  of  good  fortune ;  and  I  am  the 
pnce  of  not  quite  a  delectable  bottle  of 
the  trash  they  call  Port  mae,  the  poor- 
er. 

But  evening  doaes.  There  is  no  use 
in  fishing ;  and  we  must  put  up,  fiir 
we  have  two  miles  to  walk,  and  the 
dews  are  falling  heayv.  So-4eaye  the 
spear  screwed  into  the  first  Joint  of 
yonr.rod,  and  let  it  protrude  abom  six 
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all  |h».people  we  iMeC  in  «n  evening 
walk  «ie  not.  petfltnt  girls.  Unhi^ipi* 
!▼,  thare  are  aaeh  thii^  as  knavaa  in 
£e  world ;  and  yonr  boalmon  upon 
tketo  rivarsy  when  ihay  number  tour 
er  fi?e  to  one*  bare  bat  a  scant  repn- 
tattm.  Now  Uien,  your  areel«-*Come  I 
-—well  slung  alyonrback-^Toiir  reels, 
and  tackle^  put  into  the  net^  and  carry 
them  In  your  left  hand.  The  rod  now 
r-4t  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  eavalry  sword 
-^udder  the  right  arm.  Cornel  the 
whole  weig^tr— your  fish  and  all—* 
what  kit ?-» Fifty  pounds?  Notso 
muek^-HUidyoa  would  not  be  pestered 
witb  a acrvant  to  carry  that?  If  you 
ean't  Jump  fifteen  feet  with  it  at  a  ruu« 
ning  jump— never  fish,  or  enter  a  field 
agsin  ;  but  take  a  lodging  in  Milk* 
street  or  BeU-alley. 

Then  all  im  ready  ?  Leave  nothing 
behind.  Away--«nd  walk  cinder  it 
with  every  step  three  feet,  and  spring 
enough  to  make  six  <tf  it !  Steady  I 
Take  care,  fHend  Roger*  Tfaatexod« 
lent  hull  aeema  to  look  with  an  unfa« 
TouimUe  eye  upon  us.  We  will  not 
dispute  the  right  of  way  with  him. 

Let  us  take  the  path  ahmg  the  riVer 
home.  What  a  glorious  scene  is  this ! 
The  wind  has  sunk  altogether.  There 
ia  not  a  curl  on  the  water — ^not  a  leaf 
sfeua — ^to  mar  the  general  tranquillity. 
Night  draws  in  now.  It  is  oool — ^nbt 
to  a  body  in  health--to  each  an  one 
that  coldness  ia  as  refteshing  as  the 
scene  is  to  the  mind— hut  an  excellent^ 
a  delidons  pungency  of  temperature. 

In  the  whole  sky  now,  there  is  not 
one  doud !  The  dark  line  of  the  fo- 
reat  in. the  distance  shows  against  a 
clearness  as  of  the  vrave  of  a  tropie 
ocean ;  while  the  eye  lingers  below 
with  pleasure  amid  the  dense  mass  of 
€a]m  and  sober  green.  It  is  there  lies 
the  domain  of  a  rich  and  lordly  own- 
er !  That  dark  wood  forms  the  boun« 
daries  of  his  pleasure  grounds ;  and,  as 
my  path  winds,  we  catch  the  mansion 
through  the  nearer  trees.  A  few  lights 
-HUB  though  fearful  to  intrude  so  ear* 
ly— tremble  among  its  numerous  win* 
oows :  it  seems — I  envy  its  possessors 
there — it  seems  a  dwelling — where  the 
owner  may  shut  out  the  world  1  The 
curious,  the  impertinent,  can  reach 
not  within  a  mile  of  his  privacy.  Hik 
eve — turn  which  way  it  will — meets 
objects  only  to  approve ;  for  all  he  seea 
haa  been  created  at  his  wish,  and  by 
hia  bidding.  He  should  be  honest  who 


oemnaiidaalaiMAMkMiiii'l  ftvtel 
the  fair  side-4he  honeataideuf  wtit 
torealwayabelbrehim.  Oppreadencsn 
not  reach  him.  Inaolenoe  lementban 
interest  his  brother,  and  bows  mui 
smooths  the  hrow  when  he  appearb 
With  the  mean,  dirty  pawieatt  Aat 
our  first  ambition— the  deaire  of  weailh 
-^-excites,  he  has  no  familiarity.  He 
sees  happiness ;  far  he  has  the  powor 
(without  h,w  or  pain^  of  mddng^ 
around  hun  happy.  HtsJeatooramsDoa 
a  smile^^perhapa  not  noeieJy  the  amfle 
of  baseness.  Ifnebeweak,itiaa  ~ 
ing  that  hia  lot  haa  given  him  dl 
wwd  aids ;  and,  though  lie  be  afenBg 
aa  Hercuka,  it  ia  still  nasMAiBg,  v 
Fortune  haa  smooUied  the  grouwl 
where  strong  men  trip  befote  mml 

Weill  I  hate  him  not'— dwogh  he  is 
happy  l-«4iappy,  because  he  can  minis* 
ter  happiness— pleaattre-—tfaong^  be 
himself  csre  not  for  it— to  thoae  wham 
he  loves.  Happy,  because  the  miatness 
he  would  gratify«-*-the  child  he  would 
love  and  proteot^^^  diat  hmMoilf 
from  mortal  aid  can  receive,  be  baa 
power  to  bestow !— hajmyy  becaane  aU 
though  he  himadtf  coula  tango  giatifi- 
cation  vdthout  much  repining^— csott 
bear  to  be  worse  lodged — moKjMoif 
fed— ckd  in  more  homely  raiment-* 
he  would  not  like  diat  his  wilb^  er 
daughter  should  be  so  ?  Hei#ha^py. 
Not  happier  than  the  giris  I  gave  five 
shillings  to  just  now — ^bnthapnerthaft 
I  am.  It  is  no  matter.  On  the  bmm 
that  my  foot  now  presaes,  that  foot  is 
aa  free  as  his  should  be.  Indiedtaigtf 
which  should  bear  us  both  to  glory  er 
destruction,  his  rank  could  give  m 
right  of  precedence.  Leas  thsn  it » 
to  me— toe  simple  fisher,  whom,  -  widi 
his  rods  and  creel  at  hk  baek,  ho 
watches  threading  the  pttilt  oioiig  dm 
river  that  winds  throc^  hh  bmad 
domain— -even  that  fisher  csnnol  be 
to  him.  Farewell,  my  Lord  A.!  H 
there  he  some  repinii^  in  my  bealt, 
there  ia  no  env^.  And  there  is  no  ie« 

Sining—tbere  m  no  sorrow— «  seene 
ke  this  soothes  me  into  good  tem* 
per  with  myself  and  with  the  vMirld  I 
It  is  quite  dusk  now— and  twSidht 
fades  apace!  I  have  seen  diis  day 
through  ifrom  its  davm  to  its  de- 
parture. The  water  now  is  a  dudt 
pool :  and  objects  in  the  distance  mre 
ting^  with  die  black  hue  of  mjgfat. 
The  last  reflection  of  die  setting  sun 
has  left  its  goldenlnstre  on  the  distant 
cloud*  of  the  west ;  and  at  d»  tame 


latfO                              neiMmmi4A0Sir€m.  9^ 

•«fla0Bl>dietWQUghtibftTeinei-7Qa  Mtn/'aiidttiAloMHMckfiirtlieYetr 

Me  th«m  tog«thflv--4lM  harvest  bumo  171^7  }  Or  you  may  ppt  y<mr  tackle 

xiiMnit]ieeaftt^uibrf»d»fiill|mi^flitjrl  "  in  md/tr,"  ng/umt  UjrmQnoir  f  But 

BythefootMthfUidaianDMtlieptrk,  voahaTehadenooghof  tackle"  per- 

wt  see  the  Mod  of  the  rivor.     Bnt  hi^ibalnady,  for  ooedi^?  Wlty^  then 

wt  must  heed  our  steps  now;  for  tbk  ^-stirthewoodflreintoaUaae— ifsot 

WMertain  light  deceives  the  eye  mate  for  varmth,  for  eheerMntts;  make 

than  darkness.    This  portion  of  the  as  hold  an  attempt  as  yon  can,  oq  the 

gnmnds  is  occupied  as  pasture;  and  Ions  wick  of  the  candle^  with  that  cnp* 

the  sheep-hell  ever  and  anon  tiaklea  pled  pair  of  amifievs ;  and,  in  despite 

aharply,  as  its  hearer  starts  up  at  our  of  their  old-world  dressing  of  rickeu 

approach ;  while  the  oxen  look  like  ty  hkck  wooden  framesi,  and  cracked 

great  stones— or  masses  of  shapeless  glasses,  examine,  with  the  eye  of  a  cri« 

naattcr    as  they  lie  heavily  about  in  tk^  those  old  grotesque  engravings 

the  dark  and  in  the  distance.    I  have  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  mastery 

watched  the  day  depart«-see&  itdie  ■»  that  hang  all  awry— -and  eachawry  a 

dieeven  aa  man  shau  die— to  live  again  dilferent  way— around   the  walla  o£ 

—but  it  seemed  that  all  shouldliedown  your  room« 

and  be  hushed  along  with  itl   All  Here  you  have  Human  Nature— ^ot 

afaall  be  hushed— all  silent.    Sleep  la  it  ta^not  as  asses  tell  you  it  ''ought 

battemporsry  death.  As  the  sun  has  to  be."— History— the  real  history  of 


eeased  hisconrae^  we  shall  cease  ours ; 
with  him  again  we  wfll  resnaae  it. 
So  ftreweD  to  the  water  for  this  night. 
Gentlemen  in  the  basket*  lie  quiet,  if 


Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  iMh  and 
16th  centuries  1— the  people  of  those 
countries  aa  they  lived  and  breathed— 
not  aa  some  puppy  may  think  fit  to 


you  please.  Cross  we  now  to  the  east-  foney  thcm-^the  pe<^le— men   and 

nard^  as  the  moon  is  gathering  now  women— r themselves — their  houses^ 

power  in  frcAt  to  light  us  on.    The  gardens,  halls — their  viUas-rtheir 

chitp.of  the  grasshopper  is  the  only  churohea— and  their  markets    their 

sound  heard  now;  umeas  pethapa  the  feasts^  their  weddings^  taveme»  fightt^ 

heavy  flapping  of  the  grey  owl's  wins,  d<'S%   hones,   fasbiiHiSy   arms,   and 

aa  he  sweeps,  heavily  aeroai  your  pai^  household  goods— painted— not  in  the 

pursuing  his  pier*    How  ealmly  has  grand  atyla— not  ''  improved  ;"-^ut 

thia  day,  with  all  iii  life  and  bnghu  numblT  painted— painted   in   doa^ 

nese,  gfided  away !  It  is  gone— with*  mimenloua  resemblance,  by  Terburg^ 

imtviflJeneo— without  pain— itaeemed  Hiera^    Oatade,  Teniers,    Berghem^ 

iBQSt  beautiful  even  in  the  moment  of  Wouvermana»  or.  Jan  Steen. 

ita  parting.    And  what  remaina?    A  Boom  for  the  worthies    and  for  the 

npooe  which  aeems  as  if  the  nig^  divinities— of    ancient   Greece    and 


piepsreduste  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
▲  aoeneao  kmely,  yet  so  nuld  and  pla- 
cid, that  it  seems  as  if  even  that  si- 
lenoe  add  tiiat  loneliness  could  not 
ha  terrible. 

The  dock  stokes  eight  as  yon  reach 
your  villige  Inn.  This  morning  you 
ware  the  only  guest;  perhaps  a  new 
hunter  may  have  arrived;  and  you 


B4Mne !  Room  te  "  the  Death  of  Cato" 
-^or  «*  the  Judgment  of  Brutus" — for 
''  the  Bape  of  Lucretia"— for ''  Aebil^ 
les'  Wrath"— for ''  Hector's  last  Fare- 
well  to  Andromache" — and  **  Priam 
Pleading  for  the  Body  of  his  Son.'* 
Room  for  all  these^— and  all  the  other 
paintingt  of  '^-History,"  done  uith 
twelve  pounda  of  colour,  upon  canvasa 


nay  take  your  chance,  if  you  please,  6f    eightfeetby  five!— ''Histor/'pf 


»  companion  at  dinner,  and  for  two 
hours  before  you  go  to  bed.  Tryhim 
—if  you  like  hia  first  salutation.  I 
am  a  great  phyaiognomist  myself— ^ 
tuodg  though  the  odcb  are  against  you 
— yet^— I  nave  found  a  clever,  intdli- 
fent  man  at  sn  inn,  on  the  rosd— and 
erven  in  a  stsge-ooach,  before  now. 

What,  there  is  nobody?  Weill 
dkm  you  must  carve  ha&an-hour^s 
pMltime  for  yourself.   There  iaa  boc^ 


wnich  -never  were  in  bdng — whi< 
the  "historian"  never  knew,  monethan 
the  taihMT  ^nows  the  god  Mercury,  who 
fits  wings  to  Mr  Ducrow'sfeet,  when 
he  rides  three  horses  at  once,  in  "  that 
diaracter,"  round  the  ring,  at  Ast* 
ley'sl— Room  for  them  all— in  thenext 
<'  Institution."  There  will  be  those, 
no  doub^  go  there  who  desire  to  have 
their  "imaginations  enlarged,"  and 
their  "  testes  directed  T'  who  sicken— 


*  or  two  lying  about.    The  "  Complete    and  make  everybody  else  sick— about 
Farrier,    and  "  The  Whole  Duty  of    the  grace  of  a  "  Belvidere  Apollo ;"  and 
Vol..  XXI.  '  5  N         • 


Tlu  Rodmnd^SinA. 


«re  quite  ihoddnff  upoii  tile  propofw 
tioiifl  of  m  "Medkean  Vemu;"  and 
pine  awmy  for  the  sweet  no-mttiriiig- 
nen'  of  those  endunting  ^Grodati 
eoantenaaoesy"  which  we  see  apon  om- 
Ttaiy  or  hi  ttone  aometiiDefl^  bat  wlndi 
nobody  dreams  of  seeiDg  anywhere 
elsei  BUt^  for  me— who  am  a  man  of 
plain  appetites  and  eomnrehensioiis — 
-fond  or  the  flesh  and  blood  world  in 
which  I  live,  though  it  does-lack  "  ele- 
vation/'— (an  estate,  which  heaven 
speedily  mnt  to  those  loftier  spirits 
who  wovra  taiai  hold  their  coarse  above 
it;)^i«why,  I,  who  hold  one  Venns 
of  fle^  and  blood  worth  a  whole  sta- 
tuary's shop  fuH  of  marble,  and  love 
to  fix  my  tnoughts  upon  the  things  of 
this  earth,  with  all  their  vanity,  and 
all  their  littleness— 'let  me  have  in  my 
cabinet  one  single  household  picture 
of  Ostade,  or  Mieris,  or  one  hawking  or 
hunting  party,  by  the  king  of  field 
and  forest  parties,  Wonvermana— «uch 
a  picture  as  can  live,  and  interest, 
even  in  the  dirty  discoloured  copper- 
plate that  stuids  before  me ! 

Here  is  a  picture^  now,— that  one 
would  swear  the  painter  of  mitfft  have 
lived  his  whole  life  out  in  the  open 
air !— «nd  thought  a  horse  and  « faU 
ton — adding,  perhaps,  a  flask  and  a 
woman — ^the  onlv  objects  in  nature 
4hat  an  artist  ought  to  pain^  or  a  gen- 
tleman to  live  for !  The  subject  is  a 
Horse  Fair.  Talk  of  «' inferior  pur- 
suits !" — ^why,  a  savage  would  look  at 
this  picture  with  delight.  An  Abipone 
South  American  Indian— would 
ze  upon  it  for  hours.  My  groom 
if  I  had  one)  can  appreciate  it  He 
oes  not  see  ul  the  merit^-bnthe  sees 
merit  enough.  What  a  roan  horse 
is  that— what  bone  and  rinew— that 
plunges  and  lashes  out  with  the  pea- 
sant who  is  riding  him,  while  another 
boor,  with  a  long  whip  behind,  teases 
him  into  making  the  exhibition  of  bis 
powers!  How  ^Ssatod  the  rogue  seems 
to  stand  upon  his  fore  legs,  as  he  lashes 
out  at  the  ofibnder !  How  obvioody 
all  his  weight  is  borne  xsp,  and  bus* 
tained  by  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder ! 
How  the  eye  next  to  the  spectator 
leers  backward,  in  the  direction  that 
the  whipping  comes  from — as  showing 
^t  he  knows  what  is  going  on,  and 
is  prepared  to  requite  the  offimder,  if 
he  get  an  opoortunity  1  What  a  horse 
is  tha^— wiuiin  his  compass!  Not 
much  polish— no  peculiar  speed ;  but 
native,  oQWaAed  strength.  What 
would  not  a  aqMier  pay  for  him,  who 


do 


wunted  a  hoiM  aot  for 
— 4Nit  for  a  hasd  da/a 
•  wooaow  or  luavjOMiuiiy  r 
fersBt,  if  yoa  mad^  nona  tlie 
flgnre,  the  ptanciBg  piebald,  thai  foe 
eavafierwho  backs  mm  hascteM 
at  full  speed,  and  dnrown  almmtif- 
«right  apon  his  hamiclwa!  Boih  me 
beamlM;  bodi  uoiwaAil  ;  bat  foe 
-flrst  is  die  hone  foesh  and  wnhtukm; 
'the  last,  the  aame  snb 
'civiliBed.  Next,  we 
paniona,  tied  together,  but 

guished,  by  the  platting  of 

and  taihs  to  be  nr  present  sale.  IVy 
are,  a  bay  sining  enoogk  aluMst  m 
diaudit ;  and  a  grey,  of  lig^termooU, 
hot  less  fit  for  the  cfame  than  for 
the  war-saddle.  Then  eomea  me  foe 
caralicr  upon  the  gaDant  wUte  slesd 
'—(an  oHject  wluch  WevtvenBans  sd- 
dom,  if  ever^  omitted)— who  hv 
journayed  for  bosiacm  or  pka- 
sam4»  *'  die  Fair;"  and  carries  kk 
ladyti^-m  befitted  die  cnatmn  of  de 
time— upon  a  **  pOlion'*  b^ind  Inm ! 
And  then  the  gronpa  on  foot!  ne 
gentleman  lichly  domed  mid  snnsd^ 
with  die  ladym  die  blaesilknfoe, 
and  email  velvet  mp  and  foather  by 
hia  side-*-makiBg  their  way  qniedy,  m 
apeetatots  of  the  aone,  mraq^  ds 
•crowd;  and,  evideody  known  apon 
thespot— tfaethronggiwswnyto  fhon. 
rAnd  then  the  gipsies,  with  dnr 
ehiU  in  a  low  osrt»  drawn  Yfw  a  gmt  I 
The  bofty,  half-yeommi,  half-mili- 
fory-kMldng.  pemonue,  momited  on 
thedunhoiao,  and  md  in  a  aeadet 
jacket,  with  hnmsi  *1iM^™g  beaver 
ba^  and  eottieau  de  tkasm,  om  hvnt- 
•ing-horn  dung  at  his  side— whodriaks 
lustily  from  a.  big-bellied  botde,  hawl- 
ed  to  him  by  a  roeae  in  a  night-cap^ 
at  the  entrance  of  mie  of  the  tents ! 
The  group  of  urchine  piayfogr  et  aol^ 
diera^^-and  die  laeiimy  ietdng  hm 
hcrae  drink  at  a  brook,  wh3e  one  of 
the  little  ragged  variett  ottciooaly 
performs  some  offioe  of  dmrtenniff  or 
kiigdiening  hia  stnrmp !  And  all  dm 
scene  of  bmde  and  activity,  kid  npm 
a  rich  glorious  phdn,  with  modonls 
hills,  and  picturesque  dwellings,  in 
the  distance,— the  land  cultmlledi 
but  not  to  the  highest  pitdb, — wBh 
something  of  the  foeshnem  of  nalaral 
condition  still  about  it  And  die  aky 
*-«diat  of  a  qpring-day^— the  day  of  an 
Endiih  snnng,— sanny»  bat  auxed 
wnh  clouds— as  one  wimld  widi  the 
sky  of  life  to  be,— ^iiow  dull,— now 
stormy,— but  ever  with  some  my  of 
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'MmtKpftumJiMSlim  fHannA,  or  peep- 
ing out  between  tfiami  Whoktlim 
-tliat  would  not  hold  it  •  day  in  bie 
life^  to  bdiold  tbe  reality  of  inch  a 
aeene-»to  ftU  in  with  vadt  a  portyl 
^Fliere  are  regions  where  the  ebanoe 
may  happen.  Let  him  travd  throng^ 
Spain,  and  he  shall  find  it  atilL    But 
Inlanders  has  been  too  rich,  and  has 
l>eeonie  too  weU  inftraied,  to  have  any 
TttdenesB  left,— and  what  is  romanoe 
inrlthoat  mdeness?    Romance!  ahw, 
we  have ;  but  as  we  threaten  to  dvi- 
Kse  Toricey,  the  last  tenune  of  ro« 
'  mance  npon  this  earth  is  gone^ 

Panl  Potter  stands  next  to  Weaver- 
mans  as  a  painter  of  antmals  and 
out^-door  Katnre;  but  he  haa  not  a 
tithe  of  the  latt«r's  iancy ;  and  the 
fiincy  that  he  has^  is  not  of  the  same 
ohivalnms  character.    Yet  he  is  ad- 
lairable-^maBt  admirable!  The  pic- 
ture now  before  me--''  Sportsmen  at 
an   Inn-door' — How   dimvntiy  he 
Imis  treated  that  sufageet  from  the  way 
in  which  Wenyermans  wonld  bare 
treated  it ;  and  yet  bow  ex^niBite  all 
tittt'he  htt  presented  is !    The  rag- 
ged, angular,  erooked-limbed  ponies, 
upon  which  ^e  sportsmen  ava  mount* 
ed— how  exeeUent  they  are— 4Uid  yet 
how  totally  unlike  the  norsea  of  Wou- 
▼ermanal    The  old  man,  too,  who 
ails  at  the  inn*  door,  upon  the  bench, 
Wiping  his  bread,  has  a  deeency.  uid 
sobriety — ^the  aspect  of  taa  honest  la- 
bouring peasant,  about  him-— ?ery  dif- 
ferent mm  the  rdcehelly  rogues  and 
ffipsiaB  which  WouTermans  delighta 
In.  And  the  two  dogs  who  are  smell- 
ing each  other  I  the  erect  prick-ear- 
ednees  of  the  laigor  one,  wno  stands 
up  to  the  Btrsnger,  as  if  disposed  for 
battle  in  case  <^  need :  and  the  wag- 
ging of  the  tail  of  the  smaller,  who 
seems  to  fad  that  eongratnlation  will 
adftwer  his  purpose  better  than  worry- 
ing.]   The  colour  is  wanting  to  give 
^fatfie  pictures  their  £ur  proportion  of 
effect;  but  even  these  black  shsdows 
revive  the  impreseKWis  produced  by 
jthe  originals,  which  bewhohsaonoi 
seen  mm  idll  not  soon  forget* .« 

Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Jan  Steen,are 
painters  of  6ut-door  ltiit> occasionally, 
though  the  '^  Interiors"  were  their 
favourite  subjects;  but  one  picture  of 
eidier  of  these  masters  would  give  a 
spectator  employment  for  a  day.  You 
•can  no  mose  hurty  over  a  picture  of 
'  Tenders  than  you  can  hurry  over. the 
•descriptions  in  Hen  Quixote.    It  is 


Dosr  not:  mei8l«.a  fitt  fMoi^  bat  a 
tale*-*  tale  told  with  mirmcutons  ao- 
OBsacy^— of  other  times  :  you  look 
on  for  hoursy  and  still  find  new  cir- 
oomstances  for  admiration  in  the  ^c- 
jpiiaitenesB  of  the  painting,  and  the 
interest  of  the  sabject  pourtrayed. 
Here  is  one  before  us  of  which  copies, 
I  believe,  have  been  drcukted  all 
over  the  world !  It  can  never  be  seen 
except  in  the  cniginal,  because  the 
ookNuing  is  msgic ;  but  diere  is  sldll 
in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
of  the  female  figure,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  inanimate  olgects  ;— 
it  is  the  famous  subjectof  "  The  Wo- 
man Paring  Tumipa.''  Thisiaahnost 
a  picture  of  "  still  life ;"  for  there  ia 
but  one  figure  in  the  fore-ffround— i 
the  old  lady  to  whom  the  pumic-house 
(the  iocuM  in  gvo): seems  to  belong.-  A- 
few  boors  are  seen  hovering  jound  a 
fire  in  the  back  ground:  bat  they 
hardly  become  distinct  ok^ects  in  the 
pcture.  But  the  movab]e»--iand  espe- 
cially the  proviaions  ^on  which  the 
artist  appears  to  have  bestowed  par-^ 
ticttlar  care)— th^  seem  to  exist  in 
iiealitY  upon  the  canvass!  The  two 
cut  cheeses,  which  are  standing  one 
upon  another — ^no  creature  that  haa 
seen,  can  ever  again  get  rid  of  ih» 
thought  of.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  one  which  has  been: 
cut  unevenltf  is  a  painting  upon  a  flat 
surface!  Then  there  is  a  brsas  cal- 
dron—an  object  of  which  all  the  paint- 
en  of  this  school,  aild  particulaxly 
Gerard  Dow,  are  extremely  fond — inm 
to  which .  you  not  only  see  dearly-— 
down  to  the  bottom — ^but  can  discern 
every  scratch  which  it  has  received  iir 
the  repeated  process  of  soouiing!  Then 
the  flask  half  full  of  oa-*-tibe  barrow 
loaded  with  cabbsge,  (which  it  ia  im« 
possible  not  to  see  are  fresh  gathered 
from  the  garden) — the  dish  of  grapes, 
and  the  jaint.  atool,  with  the  dog 
standing  by  the  side  of  it— are  all  a£ 


mirable!  But  all  sink  into  shade 
before  the  living  feature  of  the  piece 
-^the  dd  woman ;  who  sits,  crouched 
upon  a  low  stool,  paring  the  tnxnipsy 
woich,  as  she  completes  them,  sne 
putsinto  a  red  earthen  dish.  Oneseea 
at  a  glance  that  the  oood  lady  is  mis- 
treas  of  the  house:  there  is  a  deoency 
.of  ag»r!a  cleanliness,  about  her-van 
amct,  aa  though  there  were  ft  "  trade" 
wherewith  to  ke^  fire,  and  **  thoMr 
together"-^which  cannot  be  miatMien* 
To  judge  from  the  leunv^ly  course  in 


whfah  aly  fiwwii,  it  ■hadd  bt  yd 
€MEiy'iii taMowPiooii  apinetwo faomv 
bsme  dhraav  tlumt^h  the  doet  not 
«eeni  iobemlady  mo  weold  like  to 
he  hvrried  if  the  oaiewere  morepreM 
iBgi  There  ie  raspeetftbiiityy  mixed 
widi  en  air  rmther  of  retirement^ 
about  her  manner,  too^  wfaich«  withont 
flDoiintmg  qnite  to  eonmessy  ehowa 
Itmt  he  most  epealc  gently  who  wonld 
leeeive  a  civil  answer*  However,  lil» 
a  ptodent  teoeewtfe,  die  appean  to 
haw  wiUidnwn  heredf  from  tiie  flro* 
place,  rovndwhidi  thegroopof  boon 
aie  iadni^ng-^perhape,  in  inegolar 
*eenvenation— orer  their  achnap  and 
tnbaeoo,  and  to  have  betaken  oerself 
to  a  distant  and  convenient  spot,  where 
ihemay,  undisturbed,  pursue  her  culi- 
nary operations.  The  whole  of  this 
woman  8  figuie  and  exptession  is  ad- 
mirable! The  deep  interest  with 
wluch  she  pursues  her  emp^ymeDt— 
Eudid  aolvioc  the  most  difficult  of  his 
problems  could  not  exhibit  more  gra- 
vity, nor  perhaps  tite  more  pains,  than 
ahe  does,  to  cut  the  rind  of  every  tur- 
nip smooth  and  even !  And  the  tur> 
aipsthttaseivea  with  their whiteneto, 
sDd  their  angubr  edges  all  over,  white 
te  knife  haa  gons  round,  taking  off 
every  separate  strip  of  pee}— eeem  to 
he  in  tile  dish  with  as  much  avail- 
flbleneBS  and  reality,  as  those  vriiidi 
are  now  in  the  pot,  and  in  a  few  mi* 
■utes  thall  be  taken  out,  boiled,  for 
your  dinner! 

But  we  must  leave  Tenicra  andQ»» 
tode-'th^h  he  is  here  betee  ua,  in 
Ihegniseof  a  Dutch  wedding,  in  <'  Tiie 
Ivtnior  of  an  Inn :"  with  supper  upon 
ilK  tAle^HMT,  more  prcqierly  apw- 
IM,  wfthtfae  rude,  yet  ample,  dessert; 
where  ihe  irine,  and  the  ihiits,  and 
tin  dieeses,  and  the  ]ong*neeked 
l^boses  and  battles,  and  the  foaming 
Uaek  jadcsy  all  shine  out  in  the  glory 
4f  disorder !  and  the  fiit  hostess  bustles 
to  and  fro,  and  the  elder  swains  are 
tBiKng  strange  stories,  and  the  yeuagei' 
tnea  pinching  the  dieeks  of  their  iaaws, 
mi  we  fMWs,  above  tiiivty,  are  all  nt 
cvdsy  witii  Juat  €Muc^  of  good  Dfttor 
gone  by  to  dready  appoendy  put  all 
MDtles  at  their  ease.  And  agidn,  we 
Mve  'the  eaine  artiat  too^  where,  as  I 
MA,  he  isetill  greater- -in  tfaeqniet* 
ness  of  ''  The  Inside  of  a  Beaaant'a 
JDotiage,"  at  evening— when  the  day'a 
vrork  ia  done^— and  die  labourer  rests 
ilfum  his  toil— and  ever  still  with  meat 
Hficl  drink  vpon  the  tnbi^^or  Oatiide 


tors  in  hiapicturea  tium 
■MperaoB* 


kacooldin 


Washington  Uvhi^  and,  atitt 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
lore,  vriite  of  these  Dntdi  and' 
ish  pictures!  HereisA 
as,  m  our  fuiey's  ^ean>,  vre  ihoiH 
say  every  peasant  ung^  to  bsua! 
There  ia  tiie  owBer,r-sutod  M«te 
window,  at  bos  fittic  roond  dsamta* 
ble.  The  dean  napkin  spread  bslf 
over  it,  is  encumhiaed  with  a  lai^e 
loaf— not  too  brown;  and  a  aamd 
dieeae,  and  a  lug  of  ale,  in  whidi-^-4o 
judge  from  the  appearanee  of  what 
cresma  in  the  half-emptied  _~ 
malt  has  not  been  forgotten* 
m  the  fore-ground  stands  a  low 
with  a  bo^  sitting  at  a  atill  lower  by 
it,  and  eating  out  of  a  baain  ;  whfle  a 
dog  looks  wpatteotivdy— thoi^ 
as  if  he  were  atarved— f or  the 
of  an  dasmosynary  monthfisL 

figure  of  the  uncartsrad,  

hatted  peaaant,  who  aito  at  tkatobH 
is  exquisite!  There  ia  a 
it,  as  though  the  day^a  vroifk 
over,  and  the  labourer  th— bj 
fhttigoed"<— meant  not  to  atir 
bench,  unless  perhaps,  to  the 
tm  he  went  to  bed.  The 
in  tiie  low  chsir  epposia^  nho  pels 
tiie  imp  of  a  child  in  ha  km,  and 
nhmm  it  a  litrir  doll  with  Ihr  iaa|wng 
ef  the  creature  at  tike  tof  i  nd  ti» 
jerk  of  the  mother^s  knee-Hmd  the 
grotesque  contortion,nieantlbraflaBaiL 
on  the  father's  tee,  angMi^  gaed 


humour,  tiiough  siranffe 
ly— idl  tlMse  are  mna  1  And  then  the 
eakn,yatvidi  light  ef  a  aunmeraf* 
temoon  pouring  tiooufi^  the  latticed 
window  new  whidi  the  graop  ait 
dtting  l--^d  tiie  reality  of  Ae  whsie 
scene! — ^Tbe  peaaanto  are  net  kdim 
and  flentletten,  vridi  cmM  hair  ani 
Grecian  fices  !—<inart  dotiiea  peeali* 
urly  cut,  and  thedemeaDeurof  dflsring- 
mastersy  and  Isd/s  maids,  or  dMm 
itottSM ;  but  they  look  like  beogBef 
t|mi  earth,  and  of  common  utoge^-** 
fitrangers  aa  we  are  to  the  Ihtt,  we  do 
bdiore  the  ficture  to  be  like  diediBf 
it purperte to repreaent !  Thereisno 
dandiaeotian  about  it^  noKodmcyimi, 
ef  ocMH^tea  vatd  temkmerU  edai 

But  we  must  leave  the  dSnoen  of 
canvass,  however  n«lipafotod ;  fbrom 
own  dinner  must  ha  looked  to^  and  it 
ihonld  be  pretty  liteity  leady.   We 


n^mdmimaimm. 


lierej  but'^-tlie  landkdy  w  iiwd  lo 
figlierniei>-"-die  will  dreti  one  (rf  jma 
icdi.  Tbane  »  a  flitdi  of  oorn-fed 
mem  in  thiifchiniiieyy  eggs  hf  the 
doaen  In  the  stable,  s  dosen  mutton 
cdmps  in  the  1»Qtrv>  with  fine  fresh 
lufetter,  B  Cfaasniie  eneese,  good  bvesdy 
and  exedlent  ale  in  the  cellar.  The 
laadhidr's  dang^iter  has  lemons,  and 
knows  now  lo  oonooet  a  little  good 
pandi*  For  cream,  the  house  is  ^ 
ttotis;  then  tea  eoines,  wnrranted 
fhmi  London ;  and  thoe  ts  a  store  of 
nvples,  pears,  and  wahiuts  in  the  loft. 
^Nirteen  hours  in  aetiye  exettise  and 
IB  ftesh  air,  wi^  scarce  so  many 
numthfUls  of  food  or  drink  to  bear 


hioi  otti,  a  BMi  rfwnil  osae  hette 
with  an  appetite  to  make  hotn^  find 

dkeatiUe.    And  for  a  bed,  Mrs 

will  tell  von,  thai  cleaner,  betteiv^dp- 
ed,  or  softer,  i^  king  scereelf  lies  on 
in  his  own  palaee.  Yon  dine*  Ob» 
hoards  ohat,  and  mneh— 4ales  of  the 
sptnrt  of  to-day,  ptans  for  whac  shall 
be  done  to<imaRow.  Tlieh  qvaliff 
your  cnp  of  strong  hmon  with  a  fifth 
of  cognlae.  To  bed^  And  ^  somd 
ste^H-Hnnee  more  to  awake  al  Bui».rige 
— awaits  the  wearied  angler,  lifaywv 
none  of  us  erer  eiijoy  a  repose  lose 
dieerinl— 4ieYer  pass  a  day  to  dio  airti 
or  feelings  of  wMch  we  can  look  baek 
with  less  reproadi  1 

Titos. 
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TBsas  are  some  worthy  people 
enongh,  and,  to  onr  knowledge,  no 
Moall  ones  in  their  own  estimate  of 
fills  world's  dignities,  who  are  afraid  of 
mn  apple-damplingi  They  eiUier  Ten- 
tore  not  upon  it  at  all,  or  else  uneasily 
gmnggle  it  under  the  PoUter  aUtu  of 
An  '' apple-pudding."  There  be  others 
who  will  drink  any  wash — ^be  its 
name  what  it  will;*-sauteme,  swizzle, 
imperial,  g^nger-pop^  soda-water,  or 
leuioiiade ;  and  y«t  (save  and  except 
*'  al  the  Mnish")  dare  as  soon^be  hang* 
ed  as  be  thought  capable  of  wishing 
Ibr  rhom  of  ale.  Now  we,  Christo^ 
tiller  North,  (ttfchew  Such  people.  They 
Are  only  *'  Tritons  among  the  min<^ 
HOWS."  What  care  We  for  ihe  ghost 
9f  Beau  Bmmmel  ?  Be  it  known,  dial 
we  '^baTe  made  onr  nlalt  and  brewed 
oar  drink"  these  eight*and*twenty 
years ;  and  ffo  where  we  would,  fitnn 
the  peer  to  ue  cotter,  has  ''  good  ale" 
ever  been  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
wiere  great  enough,  or  little  enough,  or 
wise  toOugh,  to  think  for  themselTes. 

We  will  not  hive  ale  run  ckmn, 
etoeptitog  in  the  way  it  ot^ht.  ShaH 
tnj  man  dase  to  tell  us,  wat  strong 
beer  is  only  good  at  Henrietta  Street, 
Coveni-Gsran,  at  three  in  the  mom- 
hig?  To  be  sure  it  may  hold  true 
hi  the  Idnsdom  of  Codcaynb,  the  na- 
tives  of  mlch  hare  not  y^  learnt 
the  dVilised  arts  either  of  mwing  or 
bsking^-bul  what  are  Cockhoys  in 


the  balance?  I^our  **  ale- washed 
wits"  have  been  no  contemptible 
ones.  The  Swan  of  Avon  htmsefr  waa 
an  ale-drinker,  or  else  he  is  belied 
->-(how  else,  indeed,  should  he  ha^ 
thought  of  making  two  holes  in  the 
ale-Wife's  red  petdooati  and  peeping 
through,  lis  a  type  of  Baidolph's  face?) 
Then  there  is  Bishop  Corbet,  with  his 

"  Back  and  sides  go  bare  j** 

And  Boms  with  his 

«  Gald  ale  comes^  an*  guid  ale  goes.** 

Nay,  sotne  of  the  very  best  MldM  In 
this  onr  Ms^zine— i>We  lAiiil'iiever  go 
about  to  deny  it— have  boien  Written 
under  the  htspiratibn  of  **  the  bsriey 
bree."  There  was  the  Glance  over 
Selblr's  Omitholcigy,  the  othei'  day, 
flnkfaed  over  the  fifth  bottle  of  Gilsi^a 
Particular,  at  half  past  four  hi  the 
morning ;  and,  longer  back,  Ihe  By- 
lotiian  Poem  of  Drouibiness  concocted, 
writteti,  and  corrected,  by  onr  own 
hand.  Over  a  flagon  of  the  best-con- 
ditioned Mild  March  we  ever  brewed. 
At  this  very  moitient,  we  hold  in  oat 
hands  a  tall  glsss,  with  something  in 
it  which,  for  a  mement  totbfd,  naa, 
hi  the  next,  become  br%hter  thui  the 
clearest  amber ; — the  sparkling  bdb, 
as  we  hold  it  up  between  us  and  the 
light,  still  crowd  lo  the  top,  congre- 

Stinqs  m  the  iriiiie  creim.  that  floats 
ere,  lue  tiny  stsrlets  foilniiig  mth 
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lUadcff  -  good  health, 
.  When  we  first  sat  down  to  renew 
thia  book,  we  predetennmed  in  oar 
own  mind  to  damn  it^  because  it  does 
not  happen  exactly  to  contain  som^ 
thmg  that  we  wanted  it  to  contain. 
Then  we  changed  onr  mind*  and  de- 
termined to  praise  it>  because  we  like 
mild  ale,  and  furthermore,  thought  a 
mild  artide  would  suit  us  better  this 
BMWtb.  After  all,  we  bdieve  we  shall 
do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  We 
haye  got  a  sort  of  whim  to  try  that 
eriipnal  method  of  writing  wbidi  baa 
done  such  great  things  for  the  Edin- 
bm^h  Review,  and  which  has  been 
dnslened  bj  onr  firiend  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.  the  "  see-saw  school  of  re- 
Viewing;  Parson  Smyth — (so  Jeremy 
says) — ^rery  naturally  playing  the  part 
of  "  see,"  and  Lawyer  Brougham  as 
naturallv  that  of  "  saw." 
'  We  think  toe  shall  try  our  hand. 
This  shall  be  a  '^  see^saw '  review. 
•  A  brewer i  at  all  erents,  can  never 
pass  for  '^  a  man  without  gyle."  It 
would,  therefor^,  be  a  little  unreason^ 
able  to  expect  him,  more  than  other 
people,  to  write  a  perfect  book — and 
perfect  ''  The  Brewer's  Monitor"  is 
not.  It  is,  in  some  places,  too  pedanti« 
cal  and  scientific ;  and,  in  others,  not 
minute  enough.  The  book,  nevertho- 
less,  has  sensible  ideas  in  it,  and  these 
not  a  few,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  in 
our  progress  through  the  four  stages 
of  brewing — "  masbing^' — **  boiling^' 
'— '^  ooahng,"^— «nd  **  fermenting." 
And  firsty  as  to  '^  mashing"-*— Stop. 
We  dsresay,  now,  that  many  perso- 
nages who  never  in  the  whole  course 
0f  their  polished  existences  dreamed, 
or  thought'  of  dreamily  of  brewing 
anything,  (exoept  mischief,)  will  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  idea  of  being  in* 
troduoed,  like  his  Majesty,  George  the 
.Third,  at  Whitbread  s,  into  an  Mlipus 
brew-house,  redolent  of  wa^,  wort, 
grains,  hops,  yeast,  and  carbonic  add 
fpA ; — peeping  into  pumpe-rtumbling 
into  vats.-^Uence  I  good  exquisite! 
and  let  us  inform  you — (but  first 
take  that  cigar  out  of  your  mouth,  or 
vou  will  infallibly  burn  the  carpet)— 
let  us .  inform  you,  that  a  gentUmani 
.brew-house,  like  his  green-house,  his 
hot-house,  his  dairy,  or  even  his  cel- 
lar, is  no  such  unpCeasani  place,  Ko 
plaoe,,indeed,  can  be  so,  that  has  any- 
thing of  the  rural  about  it.  There  is 
our  own   brew-houae  at  Budianan 


Ledge— 11  nighf'  fmtim'mr 
laer-iieitse.  We  afaall  describe  ia  !• 
ywu — ^It  stands,  good  reader,  (nstfle 
na  well,)  at  the  baek  of  the  hosiB^ 
jost  at  the  edge  of  the  little  ravne  or 
deU,  and  hall  hid  bv  the  hJbmtumm. 
It  is  also  separated  finm  the  ather 
officea  by  a  lowish  beedihadlga. 
Anmnd,  below,  and  oppomte,-  ase 
growing  the  wild  dienry,  the  tafl 
cbesnnt,  the  neamore,  the  fir,  the 
thorn,  and  the  bramble,  which  fskithe 
the  sides  of  the  deep  |^en.  From 
its  chimneys,  as  soon  aa  the  aolt  Manh 
gales  begin  to  blow,  curia  tiie  white 
smoke  before  the  hour  of  dawv.  The 
fire  within  bums  br%{htly.  K^eryMng 
is  dean,  .and  "  sweet  aa  the  aewtr 
tedded  hay."  Precisely  as  aix  o'clock 
strikes,  we  march  forth — ay,  evcfl 
we,  Christopher  North — with  our  oU 
fishiug-jacket  and  our  apron  on  ;  oor 
old  velvet  study-csp  doee  aboat  onr 
ears,  and  our  thermometer  in  onr  haniL 
The  primroses  are  baakin|ff  in  the 
morning  rays;  the  dew-mmis  am 
snarkllDg  their  last  upon  the  leases; 
the  unseen  violets  are  breathin|;  foth 
sweets.  The  blackbird  trills  his  md- 
low  notes  in  the  thicket ;  the  wren 
twitters  in  the  hedge ;  and  the  red- 
breast hops  round  the  door^ — ^Wecn- 
ter.  AH  is  right  We  try  onr  hast. 
— '^  Donald,  a  leetle  move  oold.-— > 
That  will  do.  In  with  the  malt. 
Every  grain,  vou  ^hoond."  *'  £^l 
DoniOd's  no  tne  man  to  pench-  the 
maxLU"  ''Now  stir,  for  life;"  and 
the  active  stirrer  turns  over  and  over 
the  fragrant  grain  in  the  mnnlnng  fi. 
quid.  All  isr covered  up  doo^  and^ 
important  mash  (twdve  bushds  to  the 
hhd.),  is  completed. 

But  of  what  sort  of  mah  ?  *'  An- 
other question  for  the  swordmen;"— 
for  of  "  malts"  there  are  as  many  fia* 
vours,  almost,  aaof  "  vintages."  Tliey 
who  think  that  if  malt  be  but  cweet, 
mealy,  and  well  inushed,  dui  is  aO^ 
know,  begging  their  pardons,  Uttte  of 
the  matter.  We  have  heard  brewei^ 
who  tbought  themselves  no  fools,  as* 
sert,  that  the  hope  alone  give  the  ale 
its  flavour;  and  that  the  dilerenoe 
between  pal^  and  highly-dried  malt  is 
only  in  colour.  They  mi^t  as  wdl 
have  argued  that  the  lemon  gives  ail 
.the  flavour  to  pundi !  We,  Chrisa^ 
pher  North,  aver,  that  upon  the  de- 
gree of  drvness  tdach  has  been  given 
to  the  malt,  thediatingddiing  fiaaoor 
of  malt  liquor  mainly  d^eno.   Tk? 
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-Ulttr  niMM»  <f  tlie  kop  it  cmhr  te 
fpniana  or  tabttmlmn  upon  wlucli  the 


aldlfiil  bmrer  builds  his  pecQ^ar  fla- 
TOUT  of  beer.  As  more  or  leas  of  hops 
is  put  in,  no  doubt  the  Bacchaxine 
principle  of  the  malt  is  sabdued*  or  is 
w^BSaxA  to  predominate.  But  in  malt 
there  is,  besides  the  merep  sugar  whicfat 
it  contains  in  common  with  so  mnf 
other  vegetables,  a  flsYOur  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  this  is  brought  out  and 
modified  by  the  application  of  moie 
or  less  of  the  great  chemical  agent, 
heat,  to  the  malted  barley.  In  ehort, 
fire  makes  malt  more  or  less  sayoury, 
much  as  it  makes  a  brandered  fowl, 
or  a  mutton  steak,  or  a  toasted  oaten 
cake,  more  or  less  savoury.  For  our 
part,  we  have  long  preferred  the  old- 
£Bsliioned  high-coloured  ale,  brewed 
ftom  malt  of  a  high  dryness.  We 
learnt  this  taste  at  Oxford,  in  our 
younger  days,  when  we  used  to  dine 
with  the  FeUows  of  Christ  Church. 
Their  stingo  was  manufactured  after 
the  old  receipt  of  William  of  Wyke- 
bam;  and  let  Uiem  say  of  the  old 
Popish  Bishop  what  they  will,  his  ale 
was  "  orthodox."  We  have  seen  none- 
such since,  save  in  our  own  cellarage. 
Some  a{qproaches— ^they  were  onfy  ap- 
proaches— we  ha^e  seen,  to  be  sure. 
Once,  in  some  "  particular"  at  Nei«- 
ark,  which,  to  our  pakte,  was  hlg^ 
tfiaascendental,  but  then,  that  day.  we 
had  travelled  ninety  miles ;  and  once, 
and  once  again,  at  our  old  fHend  Shuf- 
fiebotham's  of  Northumberland,— Hxf 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  recollect  win- 
Ding  a  rump  and  dozen,  by  betting 
that  we  should  send  hun  better  ale 
than  he  could  produce  from  his. own 
cellar,  on  the  day  his  nephew  was 
married.  The  umpires  were  old  Charl- 
ton of  Heatheryside  and  Johnny  Fife 
the  once,  famous  brewer  of  the  once 
famous  "  Newcastle  beer,"  and  the 
judgment  stands  recorded  in  the  but- 
ler's book  to  this  day.  They  gave  it* 
against  the  old  Squire,  hollow,  as  well 
theymight,  for  it  was  stingo  that  John 
Buncieiumulf  (that  ei^oyer  of  all 
good  diings)  might  have  envied,  when 
he  oonaolea  himself  for  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  Miss  Noel,  by  drinking 
and  singing,  with  Jack  Latt^i  and 
Xiarry  Grogan  the  Irish  pipe-player, 

«<  We  will  go  to  Johnny  Maclean's, 
And  try  if  hut  ale  be  good  or  no." 

'*  Tbe  Conniving  Hwbb''  amid  not 
kave^matebed  it. 


m 

Wefl,  we^lKve  now'^'  liuNiied''-'-«t 
least,  so  we  expect,  iot  when  we  gi* 
afloat  on  ale,  we  ave  a  little  apt  to  di- 
gress from  the  bearings'  of  our  di»- 
course;— and  on  the  next  important 
point,  "  boiling,"  which  it  is  now  time 
to  go  to,  as  we  imagine  we  have  talk- 
ed good  thcee  honni,  let  our  "  moni- 
tor" speak  for  himself :-» 

*'  I  have  beard  brewen  insist  that  boil- 
4ng  was  indispeiisable  lor  presenratiea, 
and  others  that  it  is  not  possible  to  insnre 
transparency  witbont  it.  My  opinioB  ef 
the  oonsequenees  of  boiling  is  diffioieat ; 
and»  I  tcttBt,  that  I  shall  inake  it  appear, 
that  those  desirable  properties  are  the 
result  of  proper  mansgement  in  the 
tun.  In  the  absence  of  demonstration^ 
we  must  have  recourse  to  analogy  as 
our  next  guide.  When  we  reflect  that 
the  highly  fermentable  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane, in  the  Colonies,  is  invariably  boiled 
within  a  few  hours  after  its  expression, 
to  prevent  its  being  spoiled  by  running 
into  the  acetous  fermentation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  be  deprived  of  its 
natural  fermentation  by  boiling,  which 
rises  to  the  surikce,  and  is  removed  by 
8kimming,-.-the  importance  of  this  obser- 
vation must  appear  of  consideiable  mag- 
nitude. It  has  been  found,  by  accurate 
experiments,  that  there  exists  consider- 
able analogy  betwixt"  the  juice  of  the 
eane  and  the  extracted  wort,  except  that 
the  latter  is  hi  less  fermentable  than  the 
former;  and  as  longboiltogs  have  beert 
foand  to  injure  the  fermentation,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  boiKng 
acts  similarly  in  each  case^  and  that  mock 
of  the  exciting  cause  of  fonnentatibn  is 
destroyed,  or  caused  to  predpitate,  bf 
this  process,  whereby  the  worts  ferment 
much  less  readily  than  they  would  do  in 
the  raw  or  unboiled  state.  This  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  my  own  experience, 
in  the  course  of  which,  I  have  met  with 
instances  where  it  was  impossible  to  boil 
the  two  worts  more  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  each,  without  spoiling  the 
yeast  and  rendering  the  working  of  the 
beer  very  difficult.  Why  it  has  been  so 
in  particular  instances  only,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  when  on  the  subject 
of  fermentation.  I  consider  this  a  mudi 
more  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the 
difficulty  which  is  frequently  experienced 
in  fermenting  after  long  boilings,  than  the 
popular  ones— depriving  the  wort  of  tfacf 
air  it  contains,  since  it  always  contains  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  air  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  principles  of  the  fer« 
mentable  matter,  to  promote  and  snpport 
this  pcoeess.'*^P.  1%.  ' 


Aai  tfo  do  wi^    Wt  «i«  oomsMd 
that  most  lirevrervy  e^eckUy  g^tlch 
jneii's  brenrovy  wl»o  haVe  mote  time  to 
jp«re^  boil  too  long.    Let  us  not  be 
Biittiidenitood.    *'  A  good  boit*  is  our 
ddifl^t;  but  in  propoitioii  as  it  m 
goody  oiight  it  to  be  »korU  It  is  meant 
to  extract  the  essential  quality  of  tbe 
luip,  and  to  combine  it  completely  with 
the  extract  of  malt,  and  no  more.  Now^ 
this  is  to  be  done  beM,  not  l^  long, 
but  by  rapUL  boiling— by  that  bigh- 
niaed  pitch  of  ebuUience,  wbidi,  with- 
out  the  nicest  government  of  fire  and 
«tirrer>  is  over  the  floor  betoe  yon 
can   sa^  ''  Jack  Robinson/'— A  boO 
which  in   intennty  seems  to  go  a 
step  beyond   ^akspeare's    '^  yeasty 
wavea,"  and  Homer  s  ^*  «i$f4«T«  fMx^k 
imxio'cnt,"  and  which,  like  a  fiirious 
fellow  who  cannot  speak   for   pas- 
sion, appears  calm  through  the  ex- 
treme of  rage— smooth  out  of  the 
very  excess   of  turbulence— this  is 
your  real  boil  for  beer.  But  to  manage 
Ug  requires  a  hand  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  a   furnace  grate,  and 
perre  proof  against  all  the  incidents 
of  fire  or  flood.    This  stote  of  ebnlli- 
tion  a  little  additional  cold  Uquid  ia 
powerless  to  allay,  even  fqr  an  instant. 
It  is  lost  in  a  short,  sharp,  impatiuity 
bubbling  hiss,  like  good  advice  upon 
a  headstrong  runagate :  and  in  case  of 
the  worst,  a  copions  dashing  in  of  cold 
irortj  and  a  sudden  energetic  raking 
•ttt  of  the  flre,  can  alone  be  depended 
Vfian.     Forty  minutes,  however,  of 
this  sort  of  work,  ticklish  though  it 
be,  is  worth  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
fittkerlike  "  simmering,"  and  must 
sot  be  shrunk  from.    If,  on  taking  a 
small  portion  of  the  hot  liqmd  out  of 
the  eopper,  it  breaks  and  separates 
dearly  and  readUy,  the  boiling,  depend 
upon  it,  is  not  far  from  suflident. 

Our  beer  is  now  boiled,  and  cool- 
ing ;  and  we  have  got  to  the  last,  most 
important  part  of  me  process  of  brew- 
ing, fermenution.  Of  our  author's 
observations  as  to  <'  pitching  the  gyle," 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  "  setting 
on,"  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we 
think  thev  might  have  been  more  mi- 
nute. Tney  are  good,  as  far  as  they 
go;  but  then — (we  have  been  long 
enough  in  tbe  key  of  "  See,"  and  are 
now  getting  down  to  '•  Saw,")— bu^ 
then  the  pitching  tbe  gyle* vat  is  by 
far  the  most  delicate,  and  indeed  the 
onlvdifficiiU  |>art,  of  the  ancient  cnf^ 
of  brewing.    Upoq  this  we  expected 
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rilynynnte.  Wo  wenieaEioiia  to 
oorrespondini^taUes  of  fatduns  Jmu., 
apedflc  gravities,  and  atBaoaphfricsl 
temperalnres.  In  du^  bovevcr,  «e 
are  disappomted.  The  dkeetiem  fly 
pitching  are,  in  effiect,  condfliiaed  ia 
the  following  not  very  aotiafiMlary  p^ 
agraph:— 

«<  Hurry  and  irr^pdarky  in  the  |m- 
oets,  and  indecision  in  the  ooocliisio^ 
are  the  prevailing  eBemies  to  a  good  fo^ 
mentation ;  and  although  it  b  mj^atiBy 
to  lay  down  any  precise  tiine  for  conti* 
nuation  of  its  action*  because,  onder  tbe 
same  circumstances,  as  nearly  as  we^aa 
judge,  one  gyle  will  be  ready  to  dcan^ 
before  another;  yet  we  shall  be  connt 
in  saying,  in  general  terms,  that  it  oi^ 
not  to  be  concluded  in  ieaa  tfann  flues 
days ;  and  I  have  often  ftmid,  in  temp^ 
rate  weather,  twelve  hours  longer 
better.    To  obtain  a  full,  neb 
united  with  transparency,  and  |i____ 
tion  in  the  coldest  season  of  theyctf, 
gyle  should  not  be  pitched 
64  degrees;  in  tempeimte  w^tthn^  6t 
degrees ;  and  in  other  divtsioos  sf  tba 
year,  as  eold  as  the  atmosphere  wiH  ai. 
mil;  during  the  idght,  or  rather  towaids 
sunrise.  If  tbe  young  gyle  eomes  en  bat 
atowly  at  llrst,  so  asuch  tiie  bettv;  if  nc 
arrive  at  the  correct  cleansing  giavicy  at 
last,  and  not  outstep  it,  the  moiegadaM. 
ly  w6  proceed,  the  flner,  straagov  and 
more  spirituoas  win  our  beer  faei*u.p. 
31. 

Now,  this  may  be  all  true  caaou^ ; 
but,  like  the  prophedea  in  Mooie'a 
Almanack,  and  the  mmyimi^  in  ^^ 
dem  Political  Economy,  it  is  a  htfle 
too  general  in  ita  atatement,  a  K^ 
too  much  at  large.  What  ia  cq&  wea- 
ther; what  ia  iemperaie  weather; 
and  what  Asl  f  la  no  difi&ieoce  to  be 
made  between  weak  and  atray  beer? 
We  dionld  have  had  the  di^iw^  Hr 
Monitor,  the  degrees. 

IFe  have  ever  held  it  as  a  geneiil 
brewing  rule,  that  the  cooler  ne  pitdi 
the  better,  provided  we  do  fenimnt; 
and  for  this  plain  reuon, — that  the 
fermentation  is  less  liable  to  be  stop- 
ped by^  auT  sudden  variatkm  down- 
wards in  tke  temperature  of  die  at- 
moaphere.  In  fermentatioii,  aa  In 
love,  all  overhU  settings  on,  are  eon 
to  tie  suddenlv  brou^t  to  an  end. 
They  are  too  nigh  above  tbe  awersi^ 
range  of  this  world'a  temperature— 
too  Della^Cruscan,%l  it  were,  to  be 
kq»t  up;  Mid  so  the  dr^  Ms  l»ck 
into  the  beer^  and  mao  ia  an  ei^dMil 
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•i „ 

t  ]Mrt^-«bid  hte&A^'^fio  bridaMn^-^ 
ndkMiof  oipei.  Aa  lo  our  aaUuMr^s 
'  tobbt  of  gnvlties,"  we  daie  nj 
he  timding  brewer  may  find  thean 
sioeUeiit*  In  ftivate  biewing^  how- 
wer,  (ifaonk  Heeren  I)  the  mle  le  go- 
MRtlly  ftronff  enough  to  beer  work« 
ng  **  •tone-dead  in  the  gyle,"  with- 
mt  any  danger  of  ipoiling  in  the  bar- 
leL  At  leeat  that  ia  cur  aeciunty,  "  aH 
md  singuhor ;"  ibr,  in  tbia  matter,  we, 
ike  Mr  Canning,  are  not  mnch  of  a 
*  aecnrity-griiider." 

From  ale  we  natnrallv  get  to  porter 
—porter,  drink  <<fit  for  the  goda," 
leiDg^  in  fact  likely  to  be,  now  imd 
hen,  too /Kf/en^  for  mere  mortala.  With 
^rter  we  are  leaa  imbued  than  with 
de  (not  but  that  for  aome  ycara  we 
laTe  imparted  onr  annual  butt  of 
Barclay) ;  and  thia  we  hold  to  be  one 
xf  the  great  miafortunea  of  our  life- 
l^e  were  eaiiy  nurtured  in  love  and 
tfieetion  fov ''  good  ale"  by  onr  grea^ 
nmt,  with  wheon  we  were  a  young 
nd  frequem  viaitanL  Exoelknt  M 
mat,  i^Htyl  She  waa  a  Verkahir»- 
ironan^  and  eouain  (three  timea  r»- 
iMved)  to  Mr  Wybetforce  (tbe  fa* 
^her).  She,  too,  hated  rum  aa  tbe  de- 
rtt'a  own  brawage,  but  then  ahe  loved 
Kmod  ale  in  the  aame  ration  Thua  it 
hi»peoed,  as  we  dcriTed  our  faith  in 
Buttt  Uijuor  lh»n  her,  that  we  pene- 
trated not  the  myateriea  of  porter  un- 
til our  elder  daya.  Our  hereav  waa 
farst  eftetually  abaken  by  Cbarlea 
Lamb,  who,  m  hia  admirable  way, 
iroved  to  ua  that,  in  a  hotfcvenoon,  a 
Sbran^tof  Meoxor  Bardayia  beyond 
ill  cordial  reatorativea,  and  afur  a 
tooilfng  peregrination  (the  atagea  were 
in  full)  flrom  Coleridge's  lo^n^  at 
Higbgate  to  Town,  gave  ua  a  specimen 
if  tbe  inapirinff  powera  of  porter  in  a 
perspiration,  wnich  we  shall  remem- 
ber to  die  day  of  our  death.  Had  wo 
needed  further  corroboratiYe  nroo( 
'which  wedid  not, however,)  we  should 
uve  found  it  quantum  tuff'*  in  th^  pa- 
^  of  our  Monitor.  Porter  is  gene- 
ndly  understood  to  be  brewed  from 
the  browner  kinds  of  malt,  with  a  su- 
perabundant addition  of  bitter ;  and 
this  u  ^rtet~^"  tot  babes  and  suck- 
lings." But  for  the  eMseniiaU,  of  the 
true  verse-inspiring  porter,  wie  must 
liave  recourse  to  our  Monitor;  and, 
though  well  beat  into  the  nil  udmim 
rati,  we  Quote  him  with  that  feeling;  ^ 

Vol..  x:o. 


of  elsvated  surprtewMsh  Bayeads^ 
ines  as  eonstitiiting  the  sublime : 

*<  The  moat  desirable  proportfons,  ge*^ 
nerally  q>eaking^  are,  for  a  hogshead— 

Capstcuoi,  i  oe.,  can  be  purdiased, 
ground,  and  used  in  the  eopper. 

Cocolus  Indicoi^  1  os.»  moat  be  bnd* 
aed»  ditto. 

Liqoorioe,  4  a  8  oa. ,  either  disadved  or 
dropped  by  alogle  pleeea  into  the  copper, 
in  full  boiL 

Salt  of  steel, rather  leas  thanioSi,  dia- 
aolved;  and  added  on  sending  the  porter 
out. 

Cokmring,  l^  pin^—-*' 

Ye  Gods!  here  is  a  receipt,  at  onoe, 
for  an  Epic  or  a  Tragedy  !----Capaicum 
-^oculua  Indicua — ^Liquorice— Salt 
oiP  Steel— Ooloaring.-—Contention-« 
Rage— Myitery— Love— War— Bkod 
—and  Blank  Verse  1  ''Ahero  (quoth  Dr 
Johnson)  must  drink  hnrndy.**  ''An 
epic  poet  (quoth  Christopher  North) 
must  drink  porter."  Divine  beveragjs  1 
alas !  that  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
and  of  our  fire,  we  were  neadent  tf 
thee! 

As  if ''  scared  with  the  sound  him« 
self  had  made,"  our  Monitor  proceeds 
with  a  nalvetd  so  exquisite,  ss  almost, 
in  spite  of  the  high  associations  wiA 
which  we  are  filled,  to  provoke  a  smile; 

**  Although  I  profess  myself  generally 
spesking,  an  sdvoeate  for  malt  and  hope 
only,  I  am  not  auflfieiently  prejudiced  to 
oondenn  every  other  article  because  ft 
fidls  under  the  interdiction  of  the  Excise 
Laws,  except  so  for.  as  they  sre  prgodi- 
cial  to  the  human  constitution.  After 
hsving,  therefore,  given  you  a  liat  of  ar« 
tides  in  general  use,  it  behoves  me  to 
remind  you  of  the  great  risk  you  mn  In 
sdopiing  them,  and  to  give  you  my  opi^ 
nioA  of  their  ealobrity.  No  otQeetion  can 
be  made  to  theee  ingredtenta,  except  the 
**  Coculus  Indicua,*'  whieh,  if  taken  in 
too  large  doses,  will  occasion  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  diatreasing  sick* 
ness.  Hence,  every  honest  and  hnmane 
man  will  nae  the  ounoat  caution  in  the 
uae  of  it ;  not  forgetting,  that,  ahottid  he  ao 
prepare  his  porfter,  that  tbe  infusion  of 
.Cooilas  Indicus contained  in  a  pint  should 
occasion  any  degree  of  inebriety,  the  in« 
di^ual  who  site  by  his  side,  and  drinks 
a  gallon,  may  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  exis- 
tence.*' 

Miaplaced  humanity  all,  and  un- 
worthy even  of  Dick  Martin !  Why^ 
granting  that  porter  mty  kill  its  an- 
nual score  of  Cfockneys,  (if  there  be  s 
score  of  Cockneys,  each  of  whom  can 
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tm  The  y&unff  Brit^'$  M6nii<m.  C^'^n^ 

«*'4itfnklttsgalkti«^#llidiWed<Mibti)    B^i  and  *^<$oielf  tlei^fewers,   over 


gmlttng  this^  ny  we^  what  area  soori 
0f  CocJcneya  in  the  balance?  Mere 
**  dust/'  "  flocci — oauci  — nihili  — 
pUi"  If  men  will  ^rink  what  is  too 
atrong  for  their  constitutions,  they 


hbek  strap— The  WMteI>oe  of  Ryfe.^ 
atone  oter  goosehenry  wine — The  Bo^. 
roagb  over  a  pot  of  pari— The  Lc^  of 
the  Last  Mifistitd  o^er  nAiisky  lodd^ 
«— The  Rejected  Addreasea  o¥er  good 


hare  themselves  to  blame.   A  glass  of    mnm — Advice    to  Jnlia  oTcr  dierry 


wine  may  poison  an  infant,  but  it  ia 
^aar  that  the  pott  who  drinks  porter 
must  be  immortal  enongh  to  resist 
aona-fortis,  if  necessary ;  and  that  is 
«A  with  which  the  world  has  anything 
todd. 

Of  porter,  we  may  truly  say,  that  ft 


bounce—The  Vision  of  Jttdgmoat 
over  a  eop  of  hot  candle— ttiid  Bladr- 
wood's  Magazine  {jmuHm)  over  gm- 
twist,  elegantly  laced  with  captllaife! 
— ^proving,  to  toe  satisfaction  of  all  Po^ 
Ktical  Economists,  that  the  great  la« 
crease  of  poetry  in  this  age  has  gone 


could  not,  by  possibility,  produce  that     hand  in  hand  with  that  ^  the  wincL 


whimpering,  whinging,  crying  style  of 
poetry  which  Keats  has  well  called, 

^  The  siifill  iiquidUy  of  dewy  piping;** 

apd  that  is  no  small  praise. 
'■  Ol^hcrty,  we  recollect,  oflfe!«l  to 
bet  br  Parr  three  to  two,  that  twice 
imi  of  three  times  he  would  t^ll  by  the 
atyle  over  what  genus  of  potation  any 

Sven  compositions  were  written ;  and 
e  rilotdd  have  backed  him.  He  used 
to  tfsert,  that  anybody  with  half  an 
'e^  might  see  that  ManfVed,  Christa- 
bd,  K^la  Khan,  and  Darkness,  were 
•^ritten  over  brandy  and  water,  with  a 
|;rain  of  opium  now  and  then,  by  way 
of  episode— Childe  Harold  over  thirty 
vears'  old  Madeira— The  Corsair  over 
rane  nrin — Lallah  Rookh  over  creani- 


beer,  and  spirit  duties ;  and  that^what* 
ever  may  be  aaid  in  praise  of  dat 
*'  smalUbeerlesa  •  time,**  Tdept  the 
golden  age,  prior  to  the  diseovmoT 
fenneDtaBon,  it  eoold  not,  paamoly, 
know  anything  of  good  poetry,  aiu, 
eonseqnently,  of  anything  else  wortib 
knowing! 

But  we  must  get  done  {cnst  batde 
is  Just  out)  with  the  Brewer'a  Moni- 
tor. To  say  the  brewer  requiKA  nac 
some  grains  of  aBdwanoe,  would  tie  ''to 
say  that  which  is  not."  To  say  his 
article  is  destitilte  of  bead,  or  devoM 
of  spirit,  wonld  be  equatty  to  the  lee- 
ward of  tmtfa.  Had  it  bontainad  loa 
of  the  mytteriaa  of  adence,  it  would, 
peradventure^  haifie  been  dooner  to  the 
eommon  profieasinnaL     Had  it  been 


ihff  Champagne — Remorse,  and  Tha«    more  elementary  and  mimtte,  the  y^ 
laha,  over  bottled  porter — The  Loves 


of  the  Angels  over  warm  ale  and  bran- 
dy— ^The  Pleasures  of  Hope  over  se- 
cond-growth claret — Don  Juan  over 
rum  punch,  with  a  odf-foot  jellv  in 
ttF— The  Age  of  Bronze,  and  English 


rate  brewer  would  haply  have  rcltdied 
it  better.  It  is  not,  aowBver,  stuff  to 
be  despised,  anv  more  tlttntiiia  befine 
US;—"  8ee-saw'  --^*  Your  bedth,  eour- 
teous  Readers,  and  good  aHemooo." 


*'  rooon,  puoGiE." 


Ftebles,  4th  Hay  1897. 
I  RxarscTsn  Sir, 
•  OBBsayiNo  that,  as  a  true  lover  of 
yoor  country,  you  op^  the  pages  of 
Bladcwood's  Maganne,  not  only  to 
bom  and  bred  authors,  but  to  citiaena 
bent  on  the  welfare  of  society ;  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  and 
what  not,  being,  I  should  suppose, 
'jronr  chief  aim,  I  make  bold^  at  the 
instigation  of  my  wife,  to  take  up  m^ 
pen^  fbr  the  purpose  of  setting  down, 
in  black  and  wmte,  a  remarkably  cu- 
rioua  thing,  which  happened  to  my« 
■elf.    I  am  the  biore  anxious  to  send 


YOU  this,  not  only  on  aoeonnt  of  Ha 
neing  Yen  droll,  and  what  not ;  bttt 
because,  like  ^sop's  Fablea,  it  bears 
a  good  moral  at  the  end  of  it— and 
that  it  does. 

Many  a  time  have  I  thought  of  the 
business  alluded  to,  wluch  haf^wned  to 
take  place  in  our  fore  shop,  one  boony 
summer  forenoon,  when  I  was  seUh^ 
fi  eoallier  wife,  from  Sir  James  Nays- 
mith  of  P0B8o*s  Upper  Hill,  a  yard  of 
serge  at  our  counter  side.  At  the  tfme 
she  came  in,  I  observed  at  her  fit  a 
bonny  wee  doggie,  with  a  bnsbr  black 
tail,  of  the  dancing  breedj  ana  what 


c< 


ifM,  iod  F^r  1^  thwMiirt.  other  inoit 
lining  triiiW*-«4  that  it  ixniU. 
WfHh  B8 1  w«t  Mtyia^f  Iflaw  ihe  w»- 
lian  had  a  pcide  m  toe  bit  crfature-^ 
^  was  joBt  a  onriDsity  Ifta,  and  had 
>0loogi^'  to  a  n«i|(hboiur'8  aoD»  that 
rolttdteopred  out  of  the  fierwkkahive 
^iii6a»  (the  Bixms,  as  ihey  weve 
ialledt)  into  a  Nig^eat  tmt  wai 
iranghtcd  away  abroad  to  Egypt,  or 
Jbe  East  Inditk,  I  behove  ;-r80»  it 
irenub  the  lad's  &ther  and  mother 
ibongbt  more  about  it>  for  die  sake  of 
Bfun  that  was  aff  and  awiay ;  being  to 
ibeir  parental  hearts^  in  lus  abednoo^ 
i  sort  of  a  liTing  Iceepsako'-Hnd  so  it 
iraa. 

AAer  bargainiiM;  about  the  sexge*-^ 
wA  what  not,  and  takinff  two  or  three 
ither  thi]^%  such  as  a  ckmblo-tinned 
ea-kettle/— for  I  deal  in  fiheflkid 
nodv-^  doien  of  plated  buttons  £o€ 
iho  goodeaanV  new  waistooat,  and  a 
IViatcrloo  ailk  napkin  for  her  own  Sun« 
ley  neck  wear;  I  tied  up  the  soft  af* 
iicles  with  grey  paper  and  skinie,  and 
icaa  bending  oyer  to  her'  the  odd  baw- 
Jites^ cfaaDge,  when*  just a^ she  was 
ifting  the  kettle  from  the  counter^ 
ibe  fl«id»  with  a  terrible  Uet,  look* 
Ag  down  to  the  gseond*  as  if  she 
iras  short-sighted—*'  Pity  me  I  what's 

I  could  not  think  what  bad  happens 
id»  so  came  round  abon^  tbo  ftr^  end 
ti  the  counter,  with  my  spentsclos  OQ^ 
m  aee  wlMit  it  was— and  wifaet  not; 
t/hea^  lo  and  behold,  t  peveeiyed  a 
hibbling  of  bluid  all  along  the  dean 
ttnded  floor,  up  and  down^  aaif  some- 
lody  had  been  walking  about  with  a 
alttit  finger ;  but,  afSfeer  looking  around 
IS  for  a  wee^  we  soon  fyaitd  osH  the 
bief— and  that  we  did. 

The  bit  doggie,  was  sittiii^coweriiu^ 
iidahiyering,  a:ad  pressing  its  baoE 
jgaitst  thei  counter,  so  we  plainly  saw 
bat  ev^ihing  was  net  ri^t :  ontbe 
Khicb-  the  wife  went  a  little  back> 
ind,  snapping  her  finger  and  thumb 
wifore  its  nose,  cried  out,  '*  Hiskie^ 
ioor  fellow  r  but  no— it  would  not 
la  She  then  tried  it  b^  its  own  name, 
aid  badis  it  rise^  saying,  '^  Puggie, 
7)iggiel"  when— would  eyer  movtal 
nan  <^  woman  bom  belieye  it?-— 4ts 
ift  black,  buaby,  curly  tail  was  off*  b  j 
he  nimpr-and  was  ll  not— dockit  al 
f  it  had  been  done  for  a  wagfir* 
'.'^^y^mcgfrtasr  cried  the  woman. 


»» 


«g  up  boUt  her  bandain  aetquislMtteni 
^f  Ay,  mv  goodnesi,  what's  Omie  o 
ihebmtesliail?  Lovy  ding  I  just  see 
it's  clean  gane  1  Iiosh  k^  me,  tlu^i 
ftwfii'  1  Diy  ye  keep  rotten-fa's  abool 
your  premisoi,  Maister  Thaoisan  ?  Su 
a  bonny  budnen  as  ever  happened  ii 
the  days  of  ane's  lifetime !" 

As  an  ironmongei^  aa  a  man,  as  t 
Christian,  as  a  hwrgess  of  Feebks,  &>] 
oonrnption  was  rused — ^waa  un  lik< 
lightning,  or  a  cat's  back.  Sam  do< 
kus,  in  an  enlightened  age^  and  a  d< 
viUied  oQuntr^,— in  a  town  wblare  wi 
have  three  larks,  a  ^punmar-adioQlr. 
a  tontine,  a  subseriptien  Ubrsry,  aui 
a  mechanics'  institution  I  My  heiij 
burned  like  dry  low  within  me;  an^ 
I'  could  mostly  nave  jumped  up  to  ^ 
eeAing  with  anger— and  that  I  could  ] 
Meing,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  thoudk 
the  wonum  did  not^^tbat  it  was  un 
bandywork  of  none  other  then  ow 
lieighbonr,  Reuben  Heathy  the  but 
eher.  Dog  on  it,  it  was  toobsdj  enj 
that  it  wns.  It  waa  at»TBscally  trana* 
actien;  so,  oone  of  it  What  would,  J 
eottld  not  find  in  my  heart  to  screei 
bim.  ''  JH  wager,  however,"  aaid  ] 
in  a  kind  of  ofilttnd  way,  not  wiahii|( 
exactly,  ye  observ]^  to  oe  seen  in  thi 
business,  ^  that  it  will  hayebeenni» 
iag  awi^  with  beof-steaks,  mttttoil< 
cbsps,  slie^feet,-  or  somethiqg  tSbia 
put  of  the  booth ;  and  some  of  bk 
pKentice  laddies  wUl  have  oome  aerosi 
the  lund-quarters  with  the  deaver^  i| 
a  mistake, — or  what  not." 

^* M istakehere,  or  mistake  there/ 
said  the  women,  her  face  growing  ly 
ted  as  the  sleeve  of  a  soldier's  Jackei. 
and  her  twa  een  bunuiig  like  •  U^ 
coak,  "  od  the  butcber,  but  Va  \n^ 
eher  him,  the  nasty,  ugly  ill-lkWref 
vegabond ;  the  thieflike,  cruel,  maU^ 
cious,  ill-hearted  blackgutttdl  Ik 
wad  oEst  for  to  presume  for  to  diwi 
to  lay  hands  on  an  honest  man's^soii'i 
doug  1  it  sets  bim  wed,  the  blofA 
thirsty  Gkhasi,  the  down-looking  ne'w 
dowbel !  I'll  gie  him  dc  a  redding  lif^ 
SB  he  never  hSid  sinoe  the  day  his  ni% 
ther  boor  him  1"  Then,  loutmg  douQ 
to  the  poor  bit  beast,  that  was  bkediil 
like  a  sheep^— '^  Ay,  Puggie,  man,"  s[j 
said  in  a  doleful  tone,  '*  they've  madt 
ye  an  unco  fright ;  but  I'll  gie  thufi 
Vp  their  fit  for  t ;  I'll  show  themi  iu;i 
eouple  of  hurries,  that  they've  catcbif 
H  Tartar  1"— and  .with  thit  out  wert 
the  womaOj  pep^  ptmb  Kft^kettbi 
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Tedioim ;  the  weo  wmtdile  €»w«raag 
Wfaoidher,  with  temonte  mte  Hkk- 
iiig  on  the  plaee  I  had  pat  them  U 
tbp  tibe  bkeding;  and  looking,  by  aH 
the  world,  like  m  eight  I  onoe  mw, 
when  I  wet  m  hajy  on  a  Tint  to  my 
Mint  Chxiftlana  on  Ae  Caido-hill  e£ 
Sdinhoigfa,  to  wit,  a  thief  going  down 
Leith  Walk,  on  hie  load  to  be  ship* 
ped  to  tmniportation  to  Botmjr  Bay. 

Knowing  tne  nature  of  the  portiei, 
^«nd  what  not — ^I  Jealooeed  direetly, 
that  theie  would  be  a  stramash ;  to;, 
not  Kldng  for  sundry  reasons  to  have 
my  neb  seen  in  the  businest,  I  ^ut 
to  fAie  door,  and  drew  the  long  bolt ; 
while  I  hastened  ben  to  the  roomy 
stnd  softly  pulling  up  a  jink  of  tht 
window,  ckpped  tne  side  of  my  head 
to  it,  that,  unobserred,  I  might  faiKve 
an  opportunity  of  oreihesring  the 
eonversation  between  Reuben  Heath 
and  the  ooallier- wife;  which  was  like* 
ir  to  become  public  property,— «nd 
liiat  it  was. 

•  '*  Hollo  f  you  man,  do  ye  ken  ony- 
timig about  that ?^  cried  the  woman; 
«^but,  wait  a  moment,  till  I  me  a 
^ff  of  descripticm  of  our  neighbour 
Keuben. 

By  this  time,  Mr  HeaUi  was  an 
oldish  man— he  is  gathered  to  his  iiu 
^ers  now— and  was  consideraldy  psst 
his  best,  as  his  wife,  douoe  honest  wo« 
man,  used  to  observe.  His  dress  was 
a  litde  in  the  Pttgan  style,  and  ren« 
deted  him  kenapeode  to  the  eye  of  ob* 
serration, — and  that  it  did*  Instead 
of  a  hat,  he  generally  wore  a  long  red 
idg^teap  with  a  worsted  cherry  on  the 
top  of  It,  through  foul  weather  and 
liur ;  and,  having  a  kind  of  trot  in  his 
walk,  it  dangled  Dehind  him,  Hke  Ihe 
cap  m  Mx  Merryman,  the  showfolk's 
fool.  On  Uie  day  alluded  to,  he  was 
in  Mi  killing  mress,  having  on  an 
auld  blue  short  coatie,  onoe  long,  but 
now  curtailed  in  the  tails ;  so  that  the 
pocket  flaps  and  the  haunch  buttons 
were  not  above  three  indies  from  the 
phtce,  where  his  wife  had  snibbed  it 
across  by ;  and,  from  long  use  in  his 
bloodthirsty  •  occupation,  his  rieeves 
flashed  in  the  day-light  as  if  they  had 
been  douUe  japanned*  Tied  round 
his  beer-barrel-like  waist  was  a  striped 
apron;  and  at  his  left  side  hung  a 
bloody  gaping  leather  pouch,  as  if  he 
had  feleen  an  Israelite,  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  11iilistines~-fllled 
wiih  steels  mi  knvn^,  and  what  not. 


iWt  hadilNm  amiliii 

dayy-«nd  thsTSflv  had,  IH 
them.  Up  hia  tfa]^  wuK  luBed  his 
eoiiae  rig«and-fur  stoddaKS^  a»if  M 
were  to  gird  him  lor  tlie  Mitle,  and 
his  feet  were  slipped  Into  a  pov  ef 
ban  Ales— thsr  ia,  die  wider  purtuf eld 
boots  cut  fWmi  the  lefps^  Aa  to  hh 
feoe,  lo  and  behold  the 
in  the  nor^west  I  yea,  the 
in  all  hie  f^ery,  had  not  a 


wnaqiectthaB  Renhem  Lakethepmb 
eyed  Chineae  fblk  on  ftea-copsi,  & 
peepers  were  diminutive  and  twinfc. 
bog ;  but  his  nose  made  19  fiir 
— «nd  that  it  did, — bemg 
fdl  its  dimensions,  broad  and 
audi  as  to  oolour,  liker  a 
onything  else  in  nature.  In 
was  as  bonny  a  figure, 
of  woman  hm  di^iped  eye  on,- 
that  he  was ;  and  waa  daaving 
at  a  side  of  blaok-feoed  mnttos, 
the  woman,  as  I  said  befoc^ 
out,  "  HoUo!  you  man,  do  ye  hen 
onything  about  that?"  poiiilingto^ 
duaabanimal,  that  crawled  nndcreneb* 
ed  behind  her. 

•  «<  Aweel»  what  o't?"  aaid  HeaA, 
etHl  haddng  and  cleaving  anr^  at  tha 
meat. 

''Whato't!  i' feidi,  bSly,  thaf« n 
gudeane,*'  answwed the wifeu  ^'Bnt 
yell  no  get  atf  tiiat  wi^,  cateh  mc^ 
my  man*  My  name's  no  Jenny  M** 
tmeson,  an  I  hae  na  ye  atee  yomr 
betters.  IlHeamye^rhati 


'*  AiPwi'  ye,  gin  you're  wfis^'quaT 
Heath,  sdli  fllaavii«  awny,— ^<  or  11 
maybe  bring  ye  in  Ar  die  dlgw 
head  it  was  trying  to  mak  aff  wf  in 
its  teeth.    Do  ye  underrtand  drnt?" 

This  was  loo  much  for  ^be  snh* 
tomoean  daughter  of  Eve;  it  was  fiho 
putting  a  re£-hot  poker  amang  the 
coals  in  her  own  pit.  ^  Oh  ye  imea^ 
nate  cannibal,"  she  bawled  out,  dai»> 
bhuff  her  nieve,  and  diakmg  it  la 
Reuben's  fice;  "  If  ye  have  a  con- 
science at  a',  think  blai^4innii^g 
shame  o'yerseil!  Just  look,  ye  bfaiidy 
sslvage;  just  tak  a  look  tliere,  my 
bonny  man,  o'  your  handy-wariE  now  { 
Isn't  that  very  pretty  ?" 

''  Aff  wi'  ye,"  contained  Cinao* 
cowl,  still  deaving  away  vri'  thedicp* 
ping-axe,  and  muttering  a  voDgr  of 
curses  through  the  knm,  whien  ha 
held  between  his  teeth— «*  Aff  wl'  jt, 
and  keep  a  calm  sough.'* 

**  The  dog's  no  miiie»  or  I  wadna 

a 


MMll!      r   fiiith   I   diink  iluHiie  ^  ihaSderi  like  a  ekp  of  ti^oitei 

i»  Idc  it  hniie  agirfnl!— Ay,  bu»,  while  the  other,  as  he  w»f  reomlADg 

re'rea mtty  felbw!  Ye'fe  ran  iMt  the  tolley,  dtraed  ndewtys  iimii  hk 

vhen  the  noses  were  dealing  ;*-ye'm  fingers,  while  lie  was  flinging  it  witll 

I  bonny  mtn  to  hack  oiFm  |»air  dumb  all  hii  force,  played  drive  directly 

inimal%taO!l  If  it  had  been  a  Chri*-  throng  Ihe  window  where  I  waa 


tian,  like  yoonell,  it  wad  haye  matterii  standing,  and  gaye  me  such  a  jerk  odi 

xl  leas — hut  a  poir  bit  dwnb,  haini*  the  side  of  the  head  that  it  oonld  be 

leas  animd  V  oomnared  to  nothing  else  bat  ^be  im* 

^  Aff  wi'  je  theie,  and  naneo'  year  mortal  ^lakspeaie's  lines, 
shatter,"  drandered  Reaben*  atuwiiug 

n  his  deaying,  and  taming  die  side  «  **  The  great  gkibe  itseli; 

liared  face  round  to  thewoman. ''  Flee  Yea,  all  that  it  inhabit,  abaU  diaaolve  i**-* 
-«^yanfsh— 4aid  be  cnned  to  ye,— -baith 

foa  and  yoar  doug  thegither.    It's  and  I  lay  speediless  on  i3b»  floor,  flir 

ivcel  for't,  lodrie,  it  wasna  ita  head  in*  goodness  knows  the  length  of  time,-* 

iteiidofitataiL    Ye  had  belter  steik  and  that  I  did :  so,  even  when  I  eame 

foor  gab— cat  yoor  atick-— and  pack  to  my  reooUection,  it  was  pardy  to  g 

liflS  gin  ye  be  wise."      -  sense  of  torment,  for  my  infe,  noneat 

'*  Think  shame— think  ihame«>»  woman,  comins  into  the  room,  and 

liink-black-bnrning  shame  o'  yeraelH  not  knowing  the  cause  of  my  oyev« 

fe  bom  and  bred  raflkm !"  roared  out  tiiiow,  attributed  it  all  to  a  fit  of  the 

^  wife,  at  the  top*8tory  of  her  yoie^  apopkocy,  and  what  not ;  and  had 

-shaking  her  doubled  nieve  before  bnsterea  all  my  nose,  witfi  her  Snn* 

liim— stamping  her  heels  on  the  causfr-  day  scent  bottle  of  aromatic  yinegar* 

pray— then,  dntwing  herself  up,  and  For  some  wedu  after,  there  waa  a 

bolding  her  hands  on  her  haunchea ;  bumming  in  my  ears,  as  if  all  th« 

--^'«hwt  look,.!  ten  ye,  you  unhanffed  bee^eps  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 

0ad[ffnard, -at  your  preeiooa  handy-  were  pent  up  within  my  head;  and^ 

irark!  Just  look— wnat  think  ye  a'  though  Heam  payed  for  the  four  panes 

thai^  now?  Tik  anither  look  now,  he  had  broken,  like  a  gentlanan^ 

iwer  that  fieflfte  fiery  nose  o'  yours,  he  drove  into  me,  I  can  assure  hhii^ 

fe  regardless  pagan  V  in  a  most  forcible  and  striking  man* 

FMi  and  blood  could  stand  this  nei^-and  that  he  did— 4ho  troth  of 

DO  longer— tfiat  it  eonld  not ;  and  I  the  old  proverb— ^hieh  ia  the  moral 

lawllevben's  anger  bdling  up  within  of  this  communication,— that  *^  U»» 

Imn,  as  in  a  red-hot  fiery  liimaee.  teners  seldom  hear  anything  to  their 

li  4*  -y^^  a  ^ree,  my  woman,"  mut-  own  advantage/' 
iered  Heath  to  himself,  aa,  aweaK-        Hoping  that,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 

ing  between  his  teeth,  he  hnrrisd  into  rising  generation,  you  will  see  the  prsrfi 

he  kiUhig-boodi.     Furious  as  the  prie^  of  printing  this  article,  and 

iroman  howeyer  was,  she  had  yet  what  not,— 4ielieve   me  to  lanaia^ 

moogh  of  common  sense  remainmg  greatly  lespeeted  Sir,  your  regular 

irithm  her  to  dread  skaith;  so,  ap^  reader,  and  most  olMdient  humblo 

arehending  Uie  bursting  storm,  she  servant, 

bad  lust  taken  to  her  heels— and  that  Josarn  Taomsok. 

die  had ;  when  out  he  came,  rampa* 

giittafler  her  like  a  Greenland  bear,        ^  CHaTSTOPHaa  NoaTsr,  S$q* 
wim  « large  liver  in  eadi  hand ; — the  Buehanmm  Lodge, 

one  of  vdiidi,  alter  deacribing  a  circle  Near  Sdimburgh, 

nmnd  his  head,  flashed  aHer  her  hka  Narih  BriUAn. 


!%€  MiiiL^mV  .^ift^^^fi'f*' 
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Thb  golden  days  of  the  aimy  ai^ 
gone ;  tl^  swoid  nuts  in  its  scabbard^ 

Sid  literature  and  lialf  pay  are  now 
e  order  of  the  day.  The  f uccess  at-* 
tendant  on  this  change  of  profession 
his  not  generally  been  very  great  j 
yet  there  are  strilung  and  splendid  ex- 
ceptions. Some  of  our  most  valuable 
and  popular  contributors  are  retired 
officers,  and  we  ourselves  lost  a  leg  at 
Waterloo*  Many  of  our  old  conif 
panions  in  arms  have  exchanged  their 
^odwd  hat  for  a  shovel  one,  and  be* 
oome  worthy  members  of  the  church 
militant.  Ono  whom:  we  remember 
yoine  years  ago  a  lieutenant  of  grena'* 
fUem,  and  with  whom  we  once  sat  oa 
|L  Drum-^head  Court  Martial^  has  auc- 
osedad  to  a  Prebend's  stalls  and  is  § 
Doctor  of  XUyinlty.  We  heard  him 
fieach  last  Sunday ;  ^re  was  some- 
thiiiff  military  in  toe  air  and  step  with 
whidi  he  ascwded  the  pulpit,  and  he 
peftd  his  seimon  in  the  Ume  of  one  ad« 
tossing  a  battaliim  Oft  a  field  day.  Hia 
fvhortatidns  smaeked  of  the  orderly* 
llook^  and  had  something  in  them  of 
ponunand,  and  we  ahimt  expected 
}mk  to  order  the  oongr^^tion  to  ad* 
^lanoeby  ecbekm,  or  qount^rn^arch  to 
the  rear. 

Our  buainesSy  however^  is  not  now 
«rith  the  praadiing^of  these  gentlemen, 
bat  their  books,  and  we  woiud  be  by  no 
means  understood  as  wishii^  to  damp, 
the  ardour  of  these  littt^r?  riMaruita, 
4fheii  we  say  these  generaUy  are  not 
wry  good.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
ifaem  beeause  they  are  d^ient  in  the 
graeea  of  writing,  and  express  them* 
•dives  in  a  style  somewhat  less  polished 
iium  those  to  whom  such  matters  have 
been  the  object  of  more  constant  and 
engrossing  interest.  Far  from  it  It  is 
the  very  attempt  to  attain  these  graces 
that  we  condemn— that  eeaseless  effort 
to  be  eloquent  and  impressive  which 
runs  through  their  compositions,  and 
which  we  £eed  scarcely  say  lamentably 
fails.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
spirit  in  their  military  narratives^that 
their  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field — their  hair-breadth  'scapes  in 
the  imminent  deadly  breach—the 
thousand  danjB;ers,  difficulties,  and 
privations,  which 


Enviroii 


The  man  that  meddles  vith  cold  irao, 

should  be  strikingly  yet  simply  told. 
Thcuie  mUitarir  anthors,  however^  will 
do  anything  out  this.  They  have  » 
decid^  ay^on  tQ  desoeud  from  thv 
stilts — to  rub  the  cork  frona  their  m* 
brows*  and  the  brick  duac  from  ther 
fae» — to  lay  aside  their  air  of  stn^ 
and  tonf  o(  declamation— in  s&«^  to 
be  easy  and  natural.  Their  wrxtimg  is 
like  FalstaflTs  Uvem  bilL  The  ma^ 
ter  th^y  exprea^  is  the  halfpennywanh 
of  bread,  their  tinsel  omamcpi,  life 
enormous  quantity  of  aack.  This  is 
]M  t^ate  and  had  policy.  There  isaa 
earthly  reaaon  why  theae  geotlemcs 
ahouM  be  so  many  Addiaons,  faowevo' 
dosely  connected  they  have  been  wiA 
MeeL  Let 'them  he  easy  and  natras^ 
and  let  them  be  assured  they  aieoAif 
not  eloquent,  meidiy  becniae  th^  m$ 
notaimplei  ' 

One  of  them,  who  baa  atraiiifd  a 
oertain  pppulaiitv  amoq^  dty  deiha 
and  boaramg-achool  miaae^  haa  a 
silly  knaek  of  inverting  his  aoiteDoe^ 
and  is  eontiniially  pnwaffnting his  read- 
era  by  the  obtraaion  of  donhle-dia* 
tilled  septiment,  and  mswkiBh  afieetar 
tion  of  sensibility.  He  is  alwaya  ei^ 
deavowcipg  to  surprise  us  by  aomelhiaig 
more  than  ocdinarily  ^alcgani  and  aor 
petfioe.  He  does  not  write  of  war  in 
the.hardy  spirit  of  a  ac^dier,  and  diinhs 
it  nace^sary  to  be  lachryinoae  in  the 
Hanative  4>f  hif  campaigna.  He  ndea 
oyer  a  gwii^shot  W9un^  and  weds 
tears  ov«r  a  sabre-eut,  or  a  thrust  of 
fhfi  baypnet  in  the  breadbasket  of  an 
Irish  eQi^ioral.  ^  thia  is  m^j^Uf 
absurd.  Grant  the  corponil  diea-v* 
what  then?  Why,MrsOTkherqria 
incooaolaUe  till  nextiasneof  gBog,«ni^ 
before  the  expiration  of  a  week  haa 
Hiarried  a  bombardier  of  aztiUery ,  who 
fathers  young  Denis  O'Flaherty,  then 
nine  years  olX  ftod  through  hia  intereat 
with  Drum-m^or  M'Gulicttdd^,  gBto 
him  admitted  as  triangle  player  m  the 
band  of  the  Connaught  Bangers. 

But  let  ua  suppose  Bnsign  Peteikai 
of  the  thirty-fifth,  who  latehr  vofau* 
teered  from  the  militia  with  a  wifis 
and  large  family,  to  lose  hia  head  by 
a  cannon-shot.     Thia  ia  a  stronger 


*  The  Military  Sketcb-Book.    Reminiscences  of  Seventeen  Yean  in  the  Servke 
Abroad  and  at  Home.    Bv  an  Officer  of  the  Line.    In  Two  Vohuneb    * 
Henry  Colbum,  New  Burlmgton  Street    1827. 
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Metea^'^Nli^.  Mnl*efn%b^  vaaaptiheiaa^f   ]dee,WlibpfeW%M 

ikgant  and  amiable,  eloped  with  the  gB*«  with  heedfeM  gtep,  kk  wWte  toM 

Snsign  from  a  boarding-school  some  •tt«fln«ig  Hke  a  mist  of  morning  i*«n  tfat 

jcn  years  ago,  and  has  since  bred  like  •**".  ^^  gljnecs  on  the  moontmin  y  no# 

I  rabbit    Now,  no  man  would  find  ff«°«  «"-**  ^hi^T'^'^w™*,^ 

Dore  food  for  the  pathetic  in  such  "^^f  l^TJ^^^t^^       ^^  "SSi 

•  ■      *r^  -!!1  *u       ^*"™    ou  upon  the  bed  of  sleeping  carnsge?    Wh6 

uciimstaDces  than  Capiam  Sherer.  ^^es  the  frighted  ni^t  from  her  horrS 

ie  wottU  dilate  Urf;^y  tm  the  cun.  trance,  and  thus  tempte  her  teitors  ?   Is  it 

Munatancea  of  the  Enatgn'a  death,  lie  the  resaess  spirit  of  a  departed  hero,  or  thfc 

wm,  it  ieeaiB,  in  the  act  of  Mowing  his  ghost  of  the  love-lorn  maid  ?    Is  it  lights 

loae,  md  mttat  have  felt  considerable  or  is  h  air  ?    Ah  no !  it  is  not  hsht,  it  is 

nrprise  when  his  head  feU  from  his  not  atr ;  it  is  not  the  ghost  of  thebve-lom 

ihonlders,  and  trundled  before  him  "niM ;  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  departed 

ike  a  foot-ball.  Then  his  elegant,  ten-  hero.    No,  no,  no,  no !— 'ris  M»  Jenkins 

Icr,  and  accomplished  widow,  and  his  <>f  ^«  *8th ! ! !  ^    t.i     ^  *u   ^«a! 

leven  lovely  and  unprotected  orphans !        '  ^°*  **  "'ff  **"  "r^-    ^  ^ 

IVhat  an  bpening  %t  sentiment  and  ?^  ^^  "^i  "^  ***^T^."  *^  "^t 

w»ua*      1  *'*^f***!o  '"*  ocuuiuci**  nuu  impjeggions.  She  was  cradled  in romancel 

nonng  dwoription  I    Here  la  a  glo.  .^a nursed  m  air-built  castles;  she  re^ 

noua  opMrtuoity  of  filling  ten  pigea  ^  Ossian,  and  she  became  his  adopted 

lA  least  of  reeoUectwkg.  But  does  Cap-  dai^hter ;  she  read  of  Sir  Walter,  and  she 

■in  Sfaerer  ever  hint  that  £n«i^  V^  became  his  adopted  niece ;  she  was  Lady 

lerkin  had  a  red  nose— beat  hia  wife  Morgan*s  ^  sylph-like  form,'  and  her  voice 

—and  drank  like  a  fish  ?   And  then  was  one  of  Tom  Moore's  *•  Irish  Melo^ 

he  inconsolable  and  deserted  widow!  dies;'  she  could  delight  the  eyes  of  the 

Why,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  does  ™de  with  tambour-work  and  velvet-paints 

bat  bread-bag  of  a  Commissary  call  ^?  she  could  ravah  their  ears  with  a 

©often  at  her  lodgings?  Hashebeen  tene  <m  the  wano;  she  could  flmsh  a  land- 

►^^ji v...  A»,„:i„  „;Tu  ^^*«,  -•♦;^«-  icape  in  Indian  ink,  and  play  the  *  Bat« 

!T  ii^J     ^     !?  5  JlSiv5  *Je  o^  P-P"'  without  a  sip:  Ths  admi. 

lad  sending  preaente   of  biJlocka'  ^^^^  ^fg^  boating  parentST,  the  envy.of 

iongiie^  ana  eanteena  of  vrantMre  jjgp  female  acquauitances,  angelic,  chann- 

^ma  mere  disinterested  benevoleneef  ing  Charlotte  Clarke  (now  Mrs  Jenkins  of 

By.  no  t  weans ;  bttt  say  the  Commit-  the  48th)  was  all  you  could  desiie. 
mry  faaulref,  has  she  no  ^anee  with        «<  Charlotte  was  bred  at  portarlington* 

Limitenant  Dermody  of  the  Waggon  boarding-school;  there  did  she  form  her 

Piriib,  who  was  id  ways  so  oblteing  as  mind— 4here  did  she  learn  that  she  had  ^  a 

O  cairy  her  baggage  and  her  ^ilc&en  *^  abo^e  buttons,'  and  that  love  and  glo. 

m  the  march?    Let  us  take  things,  ry  yrae  the  >>  he  att and  iJi€ end  aXT of ex» 

lowever,  at  the  worst— let  us  suppose  »J«"^,  ^»^^^^  fie,-contananatenot  the 

he  Lieutenant  is  no  better  tlumhe  «dicreal  soul— dun  not  the  halo  that  sur* 

lioald  be,  and  his  views  are  not  ho.  T^^.  ""'^  excellence,  by  the  appinadi 

!Mvw««  v«»>  flH«*  u»  T4<^«vB  wc  uu»  uw«-  q£  ^^^j^  coarsc  snd  vulgar  matter  I     Char* 

Murahte.    Why,  then,  Mrs  Peterkm  1^,^^^  despised  it,  even  as  her  fadicr  loved 

•lynis  to  her  natiTe  twm,  sete  up  as  u  and  give  to  it  aU  his  days, 
t  nilliner  and  dressmaker,  gete  her        »  Dublin  is  a  martial  city ;  the  view  of 

Adflttson  bound  apprentice  toa  watch-  the  royal  barracks  is  a  royal  sight.    There 

■aker,  her  second  to  a  fashionable  did  she  love  to  go  and  gase,  and  listen  to 

iflbr,  and  everything  goes  on  smooth-  the  band,  until  the  tears  stele  down  heir 

▼,  till  one  fine  morning,  she  finds  her  lovely  dieeks.  She  would  then  walk  home, 

tughter  Harriet  has^ped  with  Co-  f°d  ^«P»  "nd  slem,  and  dream  of  epau^ 

ond  Berkeley,  whom  she  instanay  l«t«i  bodi  gold  and  sdver,  of  scariet  costs, 

iroaecutes  for  seduction,  and  pockete  f  ^ff*5f"  and  long  swords.    Her  days 

.  tho««nd  pounds  awided  ^tt.  g  Net^'a^^vfe';^^^^^ 

ury  aa  damages.  «  ^„t  ^f  Braham.    '  He  was  famed  fir 

We  etnnot  do  better  thm  iUustrate  <fcci»  of  arms ;  She  a  maid  of  envied 

mt  Mflas  on  this  snhjeet  by  an  artide  charms,*    *  Young  Henry  was  as  brave  a 

rom  the  Military  Sketch-B€N>k.    We  youth*     *  ^<^^J^  ^^^^^  martial  music 

ttKW  liifs  Jenkins  well.     She  is  now  sounding  far*    These  were  her  songs ;  she 

al  half-pay  of  the  lOSd,  and  keeps  a  mctis^  them  in  the  morning  with  her 

;in.  shop  in  the  Minories.  '»ir  in  papers,  and  she  sung  them  after  sup- 

♦*  Who  treads  upon  the  field  of  death  ?  pef»  (whenever  she  was  at  a  ^  party,*)  with 
rho  sighs  upon  the  winds  of  the  night,     her  interesdne  curls  upon  her  forehead, 

ike  the  mourning  ghost  of  the  warrior,  shading  her  blushes  and  die  soft  light  of 

lingjling  its  melancho^  tones  wkh  the  her  languid  eyes.   $he  loved  the  JRotnnda- 

urieks  of  die  passing  owl,  that  lonely  flaps  gardens  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  she 

a  pinions  hi  the  moonlight  ?  Who  walks  gk>rtcd  in  the  ball,  when  winter  hung  up- 


iiiiierliop««,cui«%iueui  kcr    mt s  the  Wed  tihe  48d^  tnd  «lw  vovUm 


«ye.  and  a  de^er  in  W  heaxt.    Sh«we«t  atong  with  it,  tlnough  tfaidc  and 

to  die  Bargle  and  the  Wata&Il,  to  Pool  paming  nm,  the  draachii^ 

Avocoy'  and  KiUjny  (whenever  she  waa  luimoistened  biaeolt^  and  the  diill 

invited,)  and  among  the  Summer  Sundav  Mvouac,  alike  ihe  wonld  enJnitii     *  Lam 

beantiei  of  the  ecene,  full  wdl  ehe  dad  -Mnd  Ghrj^  canied  her  thnnglk  alL  bw 

enact  her  part.    Her  life  was  one  bright  •  iighi  wM«h  all  the  Jewcia-of  MBaanee  •§ 

dteam, beaming  with  snn*hright  smiles  and  tea  ■>  thought  vartti  all  heniwi  fa  o^ 

Winter  tsars.    Her  heart  was  tender,  and  template    the  sight  of  MnOhaaacte 

her  will  was  staons.    Need  it  be  said,  that  kins,  like  a  ^  ««i>««»^-hHr  aanL* 

ncha  maid  ftUdBeplvin  kwe?    AhMl  amidst  thetenoni  of  the  fieidl . . 

•he  did.    The  gentle  Charlotte  loved ;«»  ^  The  battle  raged;  the  alainweteua^; 

ah  1  deeplj  loveo— but  who  she  ooold  not  the  regiment  covered  themaelves  with  g^ 

Idl  I    It  was  a  form,  and  yet  it  was  not  —but  poor  Jenkins  fell  1   The  moonanee 

matter,  (no  matter,  indeed,  whether  it  was  npon  tne  field  of  battle,  and  shone  upoa 

or  not ;)  it  waa  a  hero,  all  epaulettes  and  the  dead    the  fighc  waaover.     Conld  Ifai 

scarlet,  white  feathen,  and  still  whiter  pan*  Jenkins  rest  without  her  hoabaod  f    Oh, 

laloons,  set  out  with  sword,  and  belt,  and  no!    Forth  she  hied  to  aeaich  out  dK  bo^ 

8ash,«Adgofget;  a  boo  at  all  points,  whose  dy  of  her  Jenkins,  dead  as  be  vas,  at  tin 

name,  nevertheless,  was  not  to  be  found  hi  4ead  hoar  of  ni|^t.    She  gaaed  at  dn 

ihe  army  liit:  in  short,  the  Iwtng  was  a  Jnoen    siie  gaaad  npan  thealaha— andAa 

lovely  puadox--a  thing,  and  yet  anothing;  thought  upon  the  days  of  htt  teens,  «f 

ahe  saw  it  in  her  dreams,  as  well  as  in  her  Newman's  novels  and  Portarii^gtan. 

wskcful  boon ;  it  never  left  her  side,  wa-  *'  A  tenAwAearted  sympaffactic  seal,  by 


Ung  or  asleep ;  there  waa  the  form  of  her  name  Captain  Rogers  of  die  Gienadteei^ 

darUng  lover,  like  Moore's  *  Knight  of  watched  the  fair  Charlotte's  steps,  <lbr  afe 

Ki]lamey,*0*I>an8huesnd  his  white  nors8y  had  told  him  she  would  go  and  aeekhet 

on  a  May-day  morning,  Jenkins,)  and  gently  led  her  from  the  ndc- 

••Thit|ooiliwhobiDefiiithebh»].iteBei,  "^"I^Stoklns  was  not  found  jbntdeaL 

While  Whitest  the  laUiionMbttkinAuta,  no  doubt  he  was,  ibr  thete  were  semS 

^'^jy  !y}y  !»P^^fry  '^''*— ?  ?^l  rlf  jtobos  of  Mb  fall     HehadftBeBvesn 

Mr.iMd.frirM«l.-^ai».Bdft...-  his  fl«a-liNi8e— ant  lifted  MaafiirS 

danring  and  prandng  on  the  winds ;  then  moUi,  but  he  did  not  -r— ^    ^  m  s» 

Im  waa  in  a  splendid  uniform,  (some  say  longer  therei  so  die  nmniBfit  left  hmi  te. 

widiktf&dngs,  some  sav  green,)  and  she  ing  on  the  field,  for  belad  jet  to  knoak 

«oo*d  it,  and  ahe  woo'd  it,  t£Q  her  cheek  gome  others  down. 

grew  pais,  and  her  eye  lost  hslf  its  bright-  u  xhe  trudi  struck  strong  npon  for 

uess.    Bveij  officer  idle  met  on  die  Man  Charlotte's  heart;  her  bursdn?  bosom  was 

'was  Ittened  to  her  lover  in  her «  mind*s  saved  from  rending  by  a  wdS^dmed  flood 

i^l'butdieywewnotherlovwfc    C^  of  tears,  whkh  die  Captafai  poBtety  wined 

tahia  Thompson,  Jones,  and  Pandlton;  «|||^.     » Cease,  kdy,  ceaae^^  nseSZ 

Ideutsoants  Jaeohs,  Ranttns,  and  Fhtth-  vnavaOhig  grief,'  sMed  die  sygmafoedc 

«^  I  Enrigns  Qibb^  MttUins,  and  Mor.  ]l«|^ ; » ifdian  iM  Ittta  hnsbiSrs^ 

Miner;   all  reMmbled  the  object  of  her  mo  a  dionsand  left  for  diy  <&oiee;-..and 

love  (  bat  she  rcAised  to  acknowledge  their  though  one  JenkuM  may  be  gosKL  ■bbiIwi 

Identity  with  it  At  length  young  JenUns,  Jenkins  may  supply  his  plaoB.'               t 

an  Ensign  of  MiMa,  leslixed  die  aerial  uoh!  to  be  £as addroied  amidst  m. 

ftarm  die  so  long  had  loved.    Yes,  he  did  mandc  war  I  and  by  a  Captain  too,of  Oxsh 

actually  embody  it ;  and  at  die  holy  altar,  nadiers !— I  cannot,  win  not  fonhei— 

•fen  in  spite  of  crusty  fadieis,  w  d„|^^  draw  die  vcQ  anon  ber  weak- 

«  Who  make  a  Jest  of  sweet  allbetioB,*  ness!     But  stay,  I  must— 1  must  xeved 

the  amiable  and  adorable  Charlotte  Clarke  tt — she  wai  comforted ;    and  not  mam^ 

became  the  gentle  Mrs  Jenkins.  nights  passed  o'er  her  widowed  bed,  ta 

^  ^  War's  dsrionblew  !*  Napoleon  and    married  was  Charlotte  te  her  Regess 

Wellington  struggled  like  two  gbmU  for  .-4»  wdl  as  in  the  field  they  eonid  bematw 

ascendency.    Emogn  Jenkins  VMunteeied  lied,  where  patiBhs  an  bat  ran,  as  all  who 

Into  the  line,  and  poeeeded  to  the  fields  of  know  allow. 

Lumtania.    Could  Charlotte  stay  behind  ?  **  In  joyous  honsyineun  the  pair 


No !  the  brhiy  waters  soon  bore  her,  with  ed  to  Lisbon  (for  Bbgen  was  detadMd  an* 

her  husband  and  seven  other  ofiicen  (all  on  a  special  duty),  ma]^p  beesnae  die 

members  of  the  mess)  to  PortugaL    £n*  blushing  bride  wished  for  retiranent  foam 

sign  Jenkins  was  ordered  to  the  front  a  scene  which  must  have  ever  reminded  Iter 

Could  Mrs  Jenkins  stay  behind?    No!  of  JQnsign  Jenkins.  But,  be  that  as  It  majf. 


a  ValeoTAvosa. 


■  ■nB^.iwMl  ifc<J|F Mil  kUk  thMrdifi 

one  dark  night,  suchaf  tfaewidf  Mi|^ 
in,  aiolarai  koMk  VM  htaid  AtdM  ottCcr 
Mr  flf  the  lioaia  when  Miied  Riyw  aaA 


ant- JCMtaisr  4hiM  A4)k 
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I  ■iimiliirt  ilif  ihwihiilili  1 
il  M  O  i^ifalMng  lig^t  1 
▲  ^biM)  •  gbtal !  my  luMtMoid'ft  dM  P 
liiiiitiglitoiMnBflfleni  ctietf  «Oh,talBB 
lUa  fiwn  iDj  si^fc  1' 

^  ^  No^  thuk  3wa»  Hft*Ma,*  Mslfet  tka 
fiiitBK  'lamnoffaoilylHilEBdgiiJaiii 
ltiwiiltl»48tk!iP 

^  No  moni  PU  my  bo  noBBt  oad 
idieMfiqn^ovldl?  Family  offlte  I  kwre 
aoJftidlli0iii;lnitt]ikImittiitia«i.  Tlia 
Bniigii  vwnot  deod,  Imt  •pwrfiltw,  wlwn 
ibe&igMBitltftsdhimflnB  off  ibeturfi 
boM  nenwd  a  kiiook-4o(im  bknv,  bo* 

tbofiM  firamFfcoclioq^vitylK  ftfaca 
wnied.;  hot  ob  !  net  timocooogh  tooavo 
Uo  laiyvlofw. 

^VQimrfchoncrl  IbotSotgeant^ofi^ 
and  dflo^  leportBhoald  thai  put  viitiiooa 
voooan'ftlovtt  to  proof  l" 

The  Military  Sketcb^Book  is  a  work 
of  lioxne  talent ;  that  is^  it  oontaios  a 
few  thinga  poritiYely  good — manj  thai 
are  coipparatively  90-<«eYeral  poaitiye* 
\y  bad,  and  some  superUUvcJy  exo€si»* 
fil^,  Oot^o  whole,  how««er>weiika  it 
GeBoiaUy  ipeakin^,  it  it  wfitten  Beta* 
Mliy  and  unallbctedly,  and  the  author 
poaaesaea  much  of  mat  broad,  though 
aonewhat  Tnlgar  humour,  which  com- 
monly pasaet  current  as  wit  at  the  mess 
of  a  marching  regiment  The  idea 
of  the  work,  as  both  the  title  and  the 
execution  rather  too  plainly  intimate, 
ia  taken  from  the  Naval  Sketch-Boo^ 
lo  whicbj  in  freahne^  vigour^  and  orir 
f^ua^Xjf  it  ia  considerably  in&rior. 
We  wwby  for  ibe  aake  of  nia  own  i#- 
potalioii,  the  author  had  omitted  the 
aeriea  of  articles  entitled,  '<  Nights 
In  the  GuaidohOuse;"  they  are  dull, 
coarse,  and  vulgar,  and  consist  of  the 
dialogues  on  various  subiects  of  a 
Scotdi  sergeant  and  an  Irish  corporaL 
When  he  ventures  on  such  ground  he 
ahould  be  aware  that  it  requires  per* 
iiapa  more  tact  than  be  possesses*  to 
miae  hit  subject  by  the  display  of 
aUDOg  natural  feeling»  and  that  the 
■acre  vulgarities  of  kiw  life  must  hoc 
ba  ditiwt  forward  too  obtrusively  i»« 
to  the  far^ound  of  the  picture. 

We  have  been  looking  through  the 
Tolumea  for  an  article  which  may  af- 
ford our  readers  a  favourable  speci- 
inen  of  the  work.  We  have  at  length 
fixed  on  the  following,  both  boeausa 
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it.  k,  as*  a£  theaMttHli 

w  naOy  AMc  it  akmi  the  WatI  A# 
alarv  Sa  tiM  limly,  and  heart  the 
aemUance  of  truth.  If  not  true,  it  al 
fcaat  may  be  true,  and  that  iaall  we 
care  about.  By  the  by,  why  wiQ  the 
author  insist  on  thrusting  some  of 
the  most  improbahle  atones  down  our 
throats  by  obtrusively  vouching,  to 
their  authenticity?  Xhiaiaunptaaaal 
to  the  seader>  for  it  ndueea  him  to  the 
dilemma  of  ttlher  atlacy^ff  fokaheod 
to  Hie  ehancttr  of  a  man  ef  idiom  he 
wvAea  to  think  faveorabty,  or  of  swsl* 
lowinr  naitatlvea  whlch^  if  true,  are 
little  kss  than  miraculous.  There  ia 
something  touching  in  the  following 
anecdotei  and  what  is  mor^  wc  bi^ 
Geveit:-^ 

^  Amoogst  aoldifis  .  mm  wikm  bablia 
Of  Ufci  are  ahnoat  in  direct  oppoaitioii.  tt 
aodal  and  domestic  a^oynmiti-^irbo  am 
atnngen  everywhere^  and  whofo  pMfpte 
Is  to  destroy  their  tiO€m*mm%  it  la  sate* 
mdiing  what  tendemeaa  aad  amlsbili^  of 
4»pa«tion  are  iNlum^J  to  he  netmtbr 

That  which  W  nodsf  my  own  obaarvalioe 
I  wlUidate;  and  I  think  it  affnAi  w^ 
doubted  pioal  of  Om  kindaMi  and  moat 
yr^i^^y  heart. 

''  At  the  battle  of  Talavem^  a  acddiai^ 
ilhohadhiawi^  and  o  ^M  ahaai  «iia 
yoara  and  a  half  old,  al^  the  nginMnawilh 
biou  WM  killed*  His  dmih  wfMhni  bee- 
Tily  at  the  heart  qf  the  ^mian»  aad^  mpi^ 
ther  with  aaeweoQldeanghit  inmai^htai^ 
pioduoed  a  fever  which,  taiSB^aaaii  ia  btf 
death.  TlfT  infant  i  fhiwliift  falhaAaaiaMJ 
mothcrlfna^  became  an  iateeiatlag'abjaatraf 
pi^.  The  o^aers  of  the  icgiPMat  laalk 
nieaauiaa  fag  its  pmtettion,  and  plaeed  tlla 
hoy  ia  die  care  of  a  woman  hfJoi^ng  to 
their  own  xwiaMot.  This  woauuH  hew^ 
ever,  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  comaada  Sf 
the  df^ffftopftd  father  DoiPpiMfd  that  ^o  na> 
glected  the  diild.  Ho  mpoctod  thia  to  the 
offic^iSy  and  they  d^tarialnod  taraiiiova  il; 
but  on  eTsroiaotion  it  was  famd  that  Asm 
was  DO  other  woaaan  in,  the  rrgimwH  w|s> 
had  claimB  to  be  trusted  mora  than  the 
Kxion  with  whom  the  child  atandy  was* 
Indeed,  there  are  but  few  women  permlltad 
to  taki^  the  field  with  the  aoldkis;  and 
these,  in  general,  are  not  only  intemponia, 
but  blunted  in  their  Ming  by  tfadr  own 
privatioDa, 

'«  Thf  cofeMe,  finding  much  difiifiulty 
in  providing  a  nurae  for  the  d41d,deolana 
that  he  would  sooner  nndgttakp  the  mraof 
him  himaeU^  until  an  opportunity  of  better 
dispoidog  of  him  ahoula  oocur*  as  be  fdU 
conyinced  that  the  poor  infiint  wonld  bo 
loat,  if  B^eaed  to  mnain  with  the  woman 
.  ondar  wia^a  cam  ho  than,  walk 
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««-TliM  fBM-ariliJbrriiii  iMd»4»  tUs^ 
•o  the  ioldier  inuMdiatdy  iMk  chugs  of 
the  chad.  And  well  he  fecquitted  himidf 
hi  his  Kspoiuibiltty  x  he  ngiUarly  wished, 
dxesaed,  sod  &d  the  llttk  jfiellow,  everf 
morniog ;  he  would  clamber  over  the  hilb, 
jad  ptocure  gtMite'  milk  toi  him,  when' 
eVen  the  offioen  could  not  obtun  that  luxu* 
ry  I*  and  although  not  mudi  of  a  eook, 
Would  boil  his  rationHBeat  into  a  nutritive 
jelly,  as  sdentiflcally  as  the  best  of  thera^ 
fiir.the  cbiJd«  Inlen«hantwoBionths,tbe 
little  campaigner  was  very  diflbmt  fai  ap« 
peaxaoce  from  that,  which  he  exhibited 
irheu  first  taken  in  charge  of  the  soldier.; 
and  he  became  a  TOsy.faoed,  chubby,  hardy 
little' hero,  as  ever  bivouacked  on  the  hilU 
of  PoriugBL ' 

*'  Month  after  inonth  passed  away,  dn- 
Hng  which  theteghnent  ohen  moved  about. 
Upon  the  march  the  soldier  always  found 
means  of  procuring  a  seat,  for  the  child  up* 
bn  oDe  of  the  baggage  mules ;  and  he  now 
became  so  interestiiig  to  all  who  knew  him, 
that  little  diJBBculty  in  obtaining  transport 
Ibr  him  was  to  be  met  with.  One  time  i| 
muleteer  would  take  the'boy  before  him  on 
his  macho^  or  place  him  between  two  sacks 
or  casks,  upon  the  animal's  back,  and  gib* 
ber  Spanish  to  him  as  he  jogged  along ;  at 
MiMr  times  he'  would  find  a  seat  on  some 
erflkeis*  ba^fege,  or  ^  geta  lift*  in  the  arms 
4if  the  men ;  nobody  would  rafuse  OttU 
Johnny  accommodation  whenever  he  need* 
^  ic  So  far  I  heard  from  a  soldier  of  the 
division  in  which  the  child  was  proiected» 
Whatlbllows  I  witnessed  myseir. 

^  After  the  battle  of  Busaoo,  which  was 
Amght  in  the  year  following  that  of  Tabu 
vera,  the  umy  remated  over  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fif^miksofacountry  the  most 
idlfikttlt  to  pass ;  steep  aftersteep  was  dimb« 
«d  by  division  after^  vision,  until  Uie  whole 
flffived  within  the  lines  of  the  Torres  Ve- 
ibas.  The  whole  of  diis  maidi,  from  the 
vmmtstes  of  Bnsaoo,  to  the  Unes,  was 
•  scene  of  destruetion  and  misery,  not  to 
Ihe  army,  but  to  the  unhappy  population. 
Bvery  pound  of  com  was  destroyed,  the 
'winOi^asks  were  stared,  and  the  forage  was 
.burnt ;  the  people  in  a  flock  trudging  on 
before  the  army,  to  shelter  themselves  from 
iIm  Fvenehf-into  whose  hands,  had  thcjvre-* 
manied  in  their  houses,  they  must  have 
Mien.  Infants  barely  able  to  walk  t  bed- 
ridden old  people ;  the  sick  and  the  dying 
'"^tJl  endeavouring  to  make  thdr  way  into 
Lisbon ;  for  which  purpose  all  the  asses 
and  mules  that  they  could  ibid  were  taken 
with  them,  and  the  poor  **iitirvtlf  became 
as  lame  as  dieir  riders  by  a  very  few  days* 
marches.  It  was  a  severe  measure  of  Lord 
Wellington's  thus  to  devastate  the  country 
which  he  left  behind  him,  but,  like  the 
'  burmng  of  Moscow,  it  was  masteriy  ;  for 
=  Massena  being  thus  deprived  of  the  mesns 
<«f  supplying  Ms  army,  was  soon  obliged  to 
Rtraoe  his  stops  to  Sp^ki,  paiwi«d  hi  his 


ITU  Jttiiiiy  iSJMfr*  Fiiiii 


0V  tne  jMbbh% 


Httle  hsw  of  whom  I 
wUi  the  nsK-goaid  of  4ie 


vsd  four  or  §:n 

In  the  vaOsy  chwni^ 

Ing.    On*  of  thsm 

said  that  there  was  a 

tsse  aBttle  way  offthemad,  licaideai 

and  that  he  wn  dtriftg.    A 

wasdoseby;  Itmhimthe 

and  we  hnmediatdy  prooeeded  tn  tlw  spat 

There  we  beheld  a  soldier  lying 

bac^  his  head  resting  against  a 

eap  beside  him,  and  filled 

be  hod  been  di  wit  lug  out  of  tt* 

aaan  sat  a  fine  boy,  of  nboot 

old,  hk  IMe  anna  stmriiod 

Tho  child  looked  wklfolly  at « 

ed  him  what^he 

from  fright  and  perhapa 

ing  na  a&  intent  upon  qn<«ihmittg  ban,  be 

only  burst  into  tears.    The 

mined  the  man,  and  foaadhe 

but  still  warm.    I  asked  the  daU,  If  die 

man  was  his  father  ?  he  aaid  he  was ;  b«t 

io  any  frirther  questions  he  orald  only  Bip 

an  unintelligible 

thought  the  man  had  died  of 

bably  from  marching  while 

dobifittr  «r  sleknoiB.    I  ashed  die  hsyv  if 

he  had  walked  wldi  hia  fiuher  that  day  ? 

andherspSied,  tfiat  ho  did  not,  hat 

been  oarr&d  by  him. 

^'  At  this  moment  the  batof  the  dii 
was  pasBiug  up  the  hill,  and  the  French 
columns  appeared  about  half  a  mile  b^iail 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  hat  Io  k- 
move  the  child,  and  leave  die  dead  bmb  as 
he  was.    I  directed  the  adtdlers  to  do  ss^ 
and  to  bring  him  along  with  them.    IVy 
accordingly  went  over  to  the  bey,  to  take 
him  away  from  the  body;  hot  he  cried  oaf, 
while  tears  rolled  from  hiaeyes«  **  A*o,ae/ 
me  rtayvV  daddy  !^^-m€Ma^mrdad^r 
and  clung  his  little  arms  aboat  the  deed 
soldier  with  a  determined  grasp.  Themsn 
lookod  at  each  other ;  we  were  aO  aficted 
in  the  same  way ;  I  could  see  the  tesis  In 
the  hardy  fellows*  ras.    They  carcssBd 
him ;  th^  promised  that  his  ftoher  dioold 
go  also ;  butnn,  the  little  afibcuoaaie  cr^ 
ture  could  not  be  persuaded  to  qait  his  hold. 
Force  was  necanary  i  the  oea  drew  Um 
away  from  the  body ;  but  die  chiU*a  < 
were  hearti«ending :  ^  Deddjt^  dbdd^ 
dyt  ibar,  dear  daddy  r    Thus  he  caUsd 
.and  cried,  while  the  men,  endemoaiftigaa 
soothe  him,  bore  him  up  the  hill  jastas  the 
enemy  were  entering  the  valley.  Hub  was 
little  Johnny,  and  the  dead  man  was  bis 
father's  kind,  good-hearted  comrade,  wbo 
nexhsps  hastened  his  own  death  in  csny- 
tng  Uie  beloved  little  oipfaao.** 
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Tfi€  Mtiitttiy''8keicft  Hhok. 


"We  really  with  the  author  of  the 
Military  Sketch-Book  wot^d  not  write 
poetry.  More  detestable  domel  we 
never  read  than  that  with  which  he 
Inn  intferlarded  hia  pegea,  and  we 
idwaya  regrpt  to  aee  a  clever  man  look 
Ifke  ablockheiid.  TheMtowing,  we 
imagine,  will  be  considered  a  sufficient 
taste  of  his  qualities  in  this  line  :— 

Lever ^  (  Two  voices,  J 
Far,  far  away, 

YoD  Mgh  bright  moon 
^ooii  iweetett  »obn 
Shall  gaze  down  between  ar,  o*er  the  widSr 

aridf  ica. 
Sba  waits  our  ibnd&nweU, 
I  That  wbco  /*ia  miiee  and  fnUet  fran 

thaa. 
She  Diaoyaaightmay  tell 
Of  this  sweet  hoar  to  me* 

Harvcr,  (Bats,  one  voice*) 
Did*at  aee  toe  maid  and  bar  hand  to  whiter 
As  she  klsaed  it  to  thee  in  the  soft  moon- 
light ? 
Gcod  fught^  good  night  I 
She  cones,  she  comes  I    and  I  hear  her 


Oh  kofpieH  ffoath  /-—oft  happieei  maidr 
GaadaiglU I  goodnight LgoodiOghiiti 

Tinn  is  really  melanehol^,  and  we 
tnMt  the  worthy  officer  will  not  thus 
expose  himself  for  the  future.  Out 
of  the  fifteen  millions  which  compose 
ihe  population  of  the  united  kingoom, 
there  are  at  least  twelve  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  can 
write  better  poetry  than  the  author  of 
ttie  Sketdi-Book.  Let  him  meditate 
«n  this  truth,  and  profit  by  it. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  entitled; 
^  Mess  Table  Chat^"  we  are  Intro- 
dueed  to  the  company  of  a  rttjimeitt 
df  HitsMirs  or  Lancers,  we  reafiy  for- 
get whidi.  To  his  sketch  we  ha^e 
only  one  objection  to  make:  both 
Lancers  and  Hussars  are  gentlemen, 
and  should  be  made  to  tdk  as  such. 
The  'author  has  not  done  this.  He 
exhibits  them  as  a  set  of  silly,  ipnorsnt, 
and  ru^ar  blockheads.  A  miBtake  of 
this  ^ort  gltes  an  asinine  look  to  an 
author,  because  it  betrays  a  wont  of 
either  tact  or  knowledge. 

There  is  another  point  in  "which  he 
fitila,  though  more  pardonably*    His* 


Scotchmen  are  very  far  from  graphic 
delineations,  and  speak  a  sort  of  jargon 
utterly  unknown  in  any  district  north 
of  the  Tweed.  His  Jrisqmen — ^though 
on  this  we  speak  diffidently— are  bet^ 
ttr,  yet  far  ftx)m  being  striking  speei-- 
mens  of  their  tribe.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  his  narrative  powers  greater* 
Aon  his  dramatic,  though  in  neither 
walk  does  he  fall  below  mediocrity. 
*  One  of  these  sketches  is  devoted  to 
the  memorv  of  Morris  Quill,  a  well*: 
known  military  humourist,  whose 
jests  and  stories  used  to  furnish  amuse-' 
men t  to  the  Peninsular  army.  We  re- 
member Morris  well.  His  humour, 
we  think,  lay  less  in  the  thing  said, 
ihan  in  his  mode  of  saying  it  He  de- 
lighted to  bring  together  the  most  in- 
congruous ideas,  but  the  true  jest  lay 
in  the  subdued  seriousness  and  imper- 
turbable gravity  of  his  countenance 
as  he  did  so.  The  same  thing  said 
by  another  would  have  been  flat 
Imd  vapid.  The  article  on  Morris' 
Quill,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  dullest 
in  the  book.  Quill  was  not  a  wit,  and 
tfie  specimens  given  of  his  humour 
are  neither  very  interesting  nor  very 
Amusing.  The  author  spoils  the  story 
of  the  silver  spoons,  which  at  any  rate 
was  too  trite  and  well  known  to  merit 
further  record. 

When  we  began  the  review  of  this 
book  we  intended  to  speak  well  of  it ; 
yet  in  looking  back  on  what  we  have 
vrritten,  it  seems  as  if  we  had  been 
led  to  cast  somewhat  too  miu6h  into 
the  balance  of  censure.  On  the  whole, 
the  impression  made  on  us  by  the 
author  and  his  work  is  favourable.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  already  said  enough; 
The  former  is  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  acuteness  of  obser- 
vation. He  writes  unaflfectedly  and 
like  a  gentleman,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  po^er  in  some  of  his  descrip- 
tions. We  hope,  when  he  again  ap- 
pears before  the  public,  he  will  occupy 
nig^ier  ground,  and  we  close  our  article 
byoegging  him,  for  his  own  sake,  and 
for  that  of  his  readers,  on  no  account 
to  write  another  line  of  poetry. 


31k  Cmm  ^nm* 


FOLLOK  •  OOlf  Rf  B  OF  TIMS.' 


TbedbdactiTe  duneter  of  Poetry, 
il  bat  bMn  ■aid  and  cndhed,  almoal 
iiiiivefaaUy>  k  to  nksaae.  Tfaat  thia 
ahonid  hofo  liaeu  dba  omnion  of  dial* 
low  BdndMf  inflated  wita  critioal  owi* 
teaaplof  die  very  An  wboaeprindplea 
tliey  nraramptuovuly  pieteaaed  to  eK« 
poiua,  wt  do  nol  wonder ;  nor  do  wa* 
wonder  tbat  their  dogmata  abould  have 
awayed  the  jndgmenta  of  ordinary  pco« 
ple^  wlio  are  alwaya  willing  to  adopt 
anthoritatiTe  opinione,  tending  toequa- 
liae  the  loltj  with  the  low;  bnt  wo 
do  wonder,  indeed,  that  an  aa8crtioB> 
aoaelf-evidentlyfalae^shottld  ever  hove 
inpeaed  npon  oie  intellect  and  feeling 
of  nen  knowing  what  human  nature 
%  and  that  all  the  Fine  Arts  tace  bnt 
different  modea  and  means  by  which 
its  myateriea  ore  rdBeoted  or  iUumina- 
led.  That  ^,  who  have  Btndied  the 
lawt  ef  thonght  «nd  paanon,  should 
have  suftred  themaema  to  be  deluded 
by  an  unmeaning  word,  ia  mortifying 
enough ;  but  it  is  more  than  mordfy* 
ingy-^t  perpleus  and  confounds  to 
think  that  Poets  themselves^  and  Poets 
too  of  the  very  highest^or  say  of  a  very 
high  order,  have  declared  the  same  de- 
gndlng  bdief  of  what  is  the  scope  and 
tendency,  the  aim  and  end  of  their  own 
Divine  Art— forsooth  to  pieaae  !  If  it 
be  so  indeed,  then  Poedy  stands  on 
the  same  footiqg  with  pastry — an  Epic 
Poem  is  on  a  level  with  a  Puddiui^  and 
a  Tr^edy  is  a  more  Trifle. 

Toplaasel  ''  Pleased  with  a  rattlo, 
tickled  with  a  straw  1"  Nothing  so  easy 
at  to  please.  Apunpleaaes;  or  itdi»* 
'  p]eaaes,-*which,  in  principle,  isooe  and 
the  ssnie  thin^  ;-*-on  epigram  pleasei^^ 
any  one  individual  thmg  in  tnis  world 
pleases  which  titillates  Uie  nerves,  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  even  the  spleen* 
An  easyahoe  pieaacs  aweU  made  pair 
ef  breechea  more  than  please.  It  is 
fdeasant,  and  exceedingly  so,  to  loll 
upon  a  solk  in  almost  total  vacuity  of 
thottffht— to  oat  ioe-cream  on  a  hot  air** 
less  day— to  sit  in  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum the  hour  after  publication,  no 
longer  under  promise  of  an  artide.  It 
is  pleasing  to  be  out  of  debt — ^pleasins 
to  know  that  a  Director  of  the  Royal 


Bank  owea  you  a  thonaand  . 
tiuu  aoooidang  to  tlio  dootnao  of  dHK 
caa,  you  ave  likely  to  live  Vmtmif 
jfuars,  Butthetoiaiio  poetry  in  any  ef 
theae  thingB— or  if  ihm  be,  poetry  ef 
the  very  lowest  kind — the  cfaaneler  ef 
them  ul  is  essentiaUy  proaai^  and 
whatever  inspiration  there  nsay  be  in 
them,  it  seldom  leada  to  nuoiiaga  with 
immortal  verao^ 

This  may  seem  to  be  tieatinff  a 
serums  sulject  sanewiat  too  fif^ny; 
butsocii  wietdbed  oreed  doaerfes  no 
better  treatment.  The  abondity  of 
such  a  dogma,  can  only  be  mde  by 
harping— as  iti  audum  do — upon  a 
woni,  and  showing  how  pahrya  woei 
it  is,  by  pointiiip  ortt  ita  almost  um* 
versal  appUcabikty  to  everything  little 
in  nature  and  in  art. 

Pleasuiei  then,  is  aonxwe  the  End 
of  Poetry,  than  it  is  the  end  of  Know- 
ledae,orofVirtae,orof  Be iigienj  er 
of  Ak  World.  The  end  of  POetiy  ii 
pleaaure,  deUght,  initiv0tion,eKpaa* 
sion,  deYatiooy  honour,  g^^^y^  ^'Iff'^ 
ncaahere  and  hsNafler,  or  itiaiiothiiy. 
Ia  the  Snd  of  Paradiae  Last— 4o 
pleaae?  Is  the  End  of  Dante's Difine 
Comedy*-4o  please?  Is  the  end  of 
the  Psafana  of  David— to  plane?  Or 
of  the  Songs  of  Isaiah? 

This  poor  idea  inftata  modem 
tidam— perfaapaancieBi.  So  did 
e<|ually  poor  infest  aaaraiity  mid 
gion  of  old  aa  now.  Yea  while  aodi 
notions  were  uttered,  they  wore  not 
believed ;  sU  great  woria  gave  them 
the  lie;  they  ware  belied  too  by  all  the 
enthusiaatieliBelingiidiidkgreat  works 
inspired— like  dcMl  lettoa  Aey  ky  in 
the  code— and  thoudh  poDnti^g  both 
the  Common  and  the  Statute  Law, 
the]f  left  unharmed  theaenaeof  natmal 
equky  and  juatiee  and  men  €dt  and 
JudffBd  for  themselvea,  not  I9  their 
own  human  hooka,  bnt  by  the  Bible 
gifen  them  from  above — not  by  the 
1Ritte^,  but  by  the  unwiitten  kw— 
net  from  the  leeponeea  of  noDthly  or 
quarterly  orades.  but  from  revelations 
commendng  with  duldbood,  and  not 
diseontinned  even   on  to 


*  The  Gowitof  Time,  a  P^em  io  Ten  Booka.  By  Robort  PoBok. 
vood,  £diBbaiib«  sad  CadeU,  LendoD.    18S7. 


9  vols.  Bhck. 


^ClMVv  ^#^^^^  ^MK^^V  *  >^p^^^P^^ 


"Yit  it  it  luroteMd  tiiftt  P66try»  evnft 
me  Foetry,  hasoAea  betii  il^und  or 
jthM,  by  kaTing  been  iviaim  i» 
be  tpiiit  ef  libii  ereed.  It  Mll0f«d 
leeli  ikaok  ibB  bwduii  of  thtir  duly 
•4ran  lite  UMpcwuibUHy  of  tbeir  eiw 
hiwlMHH  "ftqm  iim  oattmieaM  that 
I  Ml  ggiri—  It  nfe  liiem  Carlo* 
ilaiiehe,iiialeadaf  MacBft-Gbaito.  II 
iHdbilHUiMMiHiii  of  •tama  the 
MHO  of  .flMR  hiiinaii  haUta  ami  faii^ 
in,  temporary  and  local«**4iMfeead  of 
Mbaratom  of  a  oaantry^-tho  coiuitry 
€  ^e  aonl,  oukTod  under  tin  oM* 
loiaiwiou  of  ignonnofror  attpcratilion^ 
«i  widi  aSb  ka  peopfe  da^  and  nigbi 
paaninglbr^beinMneitallighl-  Debaso 
ny  iffiBciple,  howeTer  'h^,  in  opU 
doily  asd  you  debaoe  wo  pnclica  of 
fenoatnoblBb  So  has  it  been  with- 
ilia  divine  art.  Thtj  **  who  have 
mib.tbe  lofirr  thTme,^  have  had  their 
iorita  ganaaeired  wr  wdea  to  corb  and 
iouBvi6f  and  crib  in  uieir  anooeaMra 
rithin  the  pale  of  entidaag^^till  al 
aat  porta  wlio  oonoeifed  and  aBecuted^ 
f  ttNHT  oam  inapiiBtion,  in  a  aljle 
rorthy  of  their  immortal  pnAuiypety- 
UMre  had  their  woriu  aubjeotod  to  the 
coU  of  titti  falae  pfailbaopfay  ivhioh 
li^  deapiaed,  and  been  judged  by 
vlea,  of  whidi  in  their  high  wiadom 
liey  Here  ignorant^^M-ipHiiiey  aueh  ia 
lie  incorruptible  integrity  of  what 
Shakapeare  caDa  the  '*  aoni  of  the 
■orid/*  in  apite  of  all  thia  falaehood 
md  lbily>  geniua  in  the  long  ran 
uudied  the  goal  fixr  which  it  panted, 
omI  waa  haaled  with  enthnafaatic  and 
iniveraal  aadaiai* 

No  doubt»  the  tendency  of  this  de»> 
dcable  doctrine,  has  been  tfi  d^grade^ 
lot  only  in  the  eatimatioo  of  the  worldi 
ml  in  the  works  of  men  of  genius 
iieiiiaelfea,  the  Divine  Art  of  Poetry. 
W^riters  and  readers  have  written  and 
■ead  according  to  a  low  standard.    If 
pkaaure  was  produced,  the  primal  end 
kf  die  art  was  altained<^if  pleasure 
MTBS  not  produced,  then  the  poet  had 
oaisBed  ms  aim,  and  his  work  waa 
Hiifown  asUe  as  a  iWure.    Such  con- 
demnation would  have  been  Just,  had 
Ms  work  not  stirred  and  elevated  the 
iphils.  But  it  was  unjust  In  all  cases, 
where  the  satiafiaction  with  which  the 
^irit  pernaed,  waa  of  a  kind  by  far 
loo  h^  to  be  rightlv  called  ^'plea^ 
aare,"  wherelt  arooe  mmi 
**  The  pretenoe  that  disturbs  ixs  widi  die  joy 
Of  ekvatad  thoiighca.** 
SNieh  aatiafiiction  aa  thia  in  Poetry, 


oeuld  only  be  oitfoyed  hf  medlteuifift 
minda,— -by  minds  not  unmatnicted  in 
the  Gvealer  MvateHea,  and  whokidkca 
into  Poedryaa  into  a  Revelation.  Jml 
as  wdl  ma^  ymi  aay  that  pkaaure  is 
tbrend  Chrialiana  have  in viewin  »»• 
tening  to  a  noUe  discourse-  ■  "nay,  fear 
ndt  to  deebre  ii--in  reading  ^Mr 
BiUe. 

We  suspect  ihat  this  doctrine  hae 
especially  borne  hard  on  allSacredPoet, 
ry— disindined  poeta  to  devoting  diefap 
genius  to  it— and  consigned,  if  not  to 
oblivion,  to  n^lect,  much,  almost  aD, 
of  what  is  great  in  that  masniilcent 
walk.  For  tf  die  masters  of  me  HoIt 
Harp  are  to  strike  it  but  to  please— if 
their  high  inspirationa  are  to  be  dead« 
ened  and  dragged  down  by  the  pre* 
valent  power  of  auch  a  mean  and  uiw 
worthy  aim---they  will  either  be  eou* 
tented  to  awoken  a  few  touching  tooea 
of  ^'  thoae  strains  that  once  did  aweet 
in  $ion  glide,"  unwilling  to  prolimg 
and  deepen  them  into  the  diapason  of 
praia»— or  tlioy  wiU  dqoait  their  Lyfi 
within  the  gloom  of  tha  aanaluaayv 
and  leavo  unawafcaned 

**  The  soul  of  music  ileeijping  in  its 
StxingB.** 

We  are  aware,  at  the  same  tiaM# 
that  many  olgectiona  have  been  uigad 
against  Sacred  Poetry— 4«t  they  all 
remkve  thomselvea  into  thia-— that  il 
ia  difficult  m  imnaaablfe  Diffionitil 
certainly  ia--«na  to  all  but  minds  of 
a  hifi^  order,  imnoaahle~4mt  thaiuhl 
Ilea  Its  power  ana  ita  glory*  Next  to 
laaiah  the  Plophet,  atanda  Milton  the 
Poet.  But  as  there  are  the  leesjer  in- 
spired  prophets,  so  are  there  the  leaser 
poela,— 4hev  too,  in  another  aense,  in- 
spiied,  ana  the  efi\i8ions  of  their 
mints  likewise,  hutnanlv  speakiug, 
divine.  How  many  aubume  hymns 
have  been  breathed  bygenius  elevated 
bv  piety  **  above  the  smoke  and  dii| 
of  tiiisdim  spot  that  men  call  Earth  1" 
With  what  noly  and  devout  afiectian 
are  they  treaaured  in  plom  aoula,  and 
reconed  to  in  the  storehouse  of  me* 
morv,  when  men  have  been  poverty** 
atriBKen  within  their  very  being  bv  thia 
woild'safllietiona— have  had  their  a& 
ftetionsand  passions  ^yatracted  or  torn 
up  by  the  very  roots — and  then  fisit 
that  the  wildemeas  could  be  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose  under  the  dews 
of  Hermonl 

How  beautiftil  is  genius  when  combined 
With  holiness  \  oh !  how  divmely  sweet 


i 


tM 


fln  Cottf'ti  ly  "^iWA 


EJ, 


■re'toocli'd 
Bf  the  foft  iwHi  of  fifetf/iiid  iHPg 
U^  reKgioR*!  fhriiie^  tkere  Tibmtitig 
WMi  Mi«mn  naaie  m  die  ear  of  Ge4 
AMI  ««it  the  btrd  fnm  Mtnd  tbeiaee 

refinio? 
SiPieCweie  tliehjaiiia  in  patriarchal day% 
That*  kneeling  in  the  ailenoe  of  his  tant^ 
Or  oa  aoaM  noonlight  hill,  the  ahepbard 

pour*d 
t)nto  his  HcaTenly  Father!  Stnunaiur- 

vive 
^rst  chanted  to  the  Lyre  of  Iirael, 
More  touching  far  than  poet  ever  breath- 
ed 
Amid  the  Grecian  Isles,  or  later  times 
Have  heard  in  Albion,  land  of  every 

JLay. 
Why  therefore  are  ye  silent,  ye  who 

know 
Ttie  trance  of  adoration,  and  behold 
Upon  your  bended  knees  the  Throne  of 

Heaven, 
And  Him  who  sits  thereon  ?   Believe  it 

not^ 
That  poetry  In  fbrmer  days  the  nnrse. 
Tea,  parent  oft  of  blissful  piety, 
flbonld  silent  keep  fiwm  service  of  her 

God, 
Nor  with  her  summons,  loud,  but  silver- 
tongued, 
9tm^  the  guilty  dreamer  fH>m  his  sleep, 
BMding  Mm  gase  ^tb  nqiture  or  with 


Oa  Mgkma  when  the  sky  lor  ever  Ilea  » 
Bright  as  -the  son  htanseli;  and  trambling 

stiU 
With  xavisbing  mnsie,  or  where  dafkneaa 

brooda 
0*er  ghastly  shapea,  and  aoiinda  not  to  be 

home* 
It  ia/  theif,  with  delifl^t,  a|id  not 
without  a  feeUng  of  «elf*dignityy  that, 
from  time  to  time,  we  leave  the  giddy 
liervaur  and  looae  rhymea  of  more 
oiodterii  poetry^  to  vepoaeon  die  firm  yet 
impaaaioned  mijeaty  oimsh  wiitera  aa 
MutoD  j  but  we  zalher  think  Uiat  thia 
reverence,  a  little  prescriptive,  ia  mora 
apt  to  make  ua  unjust  to  the  ckims  of 
A  preaent  competitor,  than  forward  to 
hail  any  who  a^piiea  to  compasa  the 
game  walk.  Ia  it  £rom  this  afone  that 
wa  are  alow  to  yaiadict  for  the  aiilhor 
before  ua,  a  feUow^memory  with 
the  time4ioBOiBied  shadea  ot  Dante 
and  Milton?  Independent  of  oom^ 
parative  award,  thia  poem,  ''  The 
Course  of  Time"  ia  oettainly  o£  deep 
«Did  hallowed  impress,  ftJl  of  noble 
thoughts  and  graphic  conceptions-^ 
the  pripduction  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
great  relatioos  of  being,  and  the  sub- 


HtDc  ifaiipllcity  'or  wur  W!ify<wi  ^  ftoi 
without  distinet  poelry,  but  move  ctiia  * 
ra^eriied  by  a  atrong  and  aeardmig 
ihteUeot  In  its  simple .  bemticB,  it 
atrikes'ua  as  the  werk  of  a  nmn  wiio 
has  kept  himfMslf  shy  from  liceiuiiire 
ftirm  first  aad  great  attempt ;  and  ndll 
won  80  in  its  cumbrolia  £aKha,  woieh 
a  little  ad^demal,  and  a  aii^t  nolioB 
of  eorapantive  exoettenee,  best  ataamed 
ftom  early  trials  of  strengdiy  wiwld- 
baTo- prevented.  The  cnuimoua  fanlt 
of  thia  Poem  ia,  an  elaborate  ie>- 
dundattcy  in  the  making  up  of  monl 
pictures^  Tfty  much  in  the  atyie  el 
those  in  filair'a  Grave,  to  wriiidi  pooa 
it  cMaialy  beara  a  ggneaic  naeaK 
bfamce.  Even  in  tfaoae  parte  of  Ida 
werk  where,  aoooidingto  our  andiQi'a 
propoaed  ol^jeet,  theintefcat  ahoold  be 
deepest,  the  han^^tineaa  of  the  eeie 


ia  fearlessly  comproniiaed, 
bia  cabinet  of  portraitoraa  m«r  have 
eDlaroement  boUi  of  number  andspaee: 
and  me  worst  part  of  bia  an  isi,  that 
be  dilatea  upon  the  aame  aabject  more 
than  once ;  not  aparing,  ifaat  all  may 
be  oomplete,  linea  of  inteijectional  em« 
pbasia,  which  at  best,  in  any  work,  are 
out  bi^^garly  eleaEwnta— «  b&i-is-deadi 
aort  of  power*— tbeatartiing  throes  of  a 
mere  galvanic  exiateaoe*  and  quite  vn« 
worthy  of  a  mind  that  baa  vis  enough 
to  set  forth  direct  propoeitiona. 

•  The  plan  of  thia  poem  is  riraple  and 
wdl  concrived.-— The  whole  race  of 
man  haa  been  long  gaUierBd  unto  the 
ytera  of  etertdty,-  and  the  tidngs  of 
time  are  aeen  far  remote,  aoemding  to 
die  author^s  own  graphic 


•  as  country  which  has  left 


The  traveller's  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  mom  till  even—*' 

when  a  being,  confirmed  in  good,  v* 
rives  in  heaven  from  some  remote 
world.  He  ia  welcomed  br  two  of  the 
heavenly  dweUers,  of  wnom  he  en* 
quires  the  meaning  of  hell  and  its 
woes,  which  a  stray-flight  in  bis  paa* 
aage  heavenward  (somewhat  unao* 
pQuntably  ascribed  to  mere  cnriosi^> 
rather  than  the  direct  leading  of  God) 
}uBB  permitted  him  to  aee.  Amvei 
themsdvea  but  lately  at  the  eekatial 
Jdngdom,  they  are  unable  to  satisfy 
his  enquiries  ;  put  they  take  him  teas 
ancient  bard^  Quce  of  our  earth,  who^ 
according  to  the  questiona  of  the  newly 
arrived^  in  reference  particularly  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  the  reauftertiaa 
wor»i{which'he  heard  blaa|rfia0ied  ia 
^ell,  goes  over  the  chief  characteristioi 


udgsamK  Wlftkh.  itiarkft»  noooKdioi;  |9 

*  TiaM'gDM,  the  riglitefMit  taved,  Ibe 

ktri  God^catomiaiSOVeliiMMieiipiwoviicL" 
.  On  fint  mir>.we  are  ilrack  wilk 
li0  plan,  at  worthy  of  the  fineat  ai^ 
snajraMBt. of. parts;  but  it  is  soon 
fviaeitkt  that  the  best  intoeat  niiist  lie 
p  these  paria  themselves^  less  in  re- 
isnnoe  to  the  maldng  up  of  a  uniqiie 
riiole,  than  to  iheir  indiiidtial  worth. 
iLiid  why  ?  Thfr  eonsnmniation  whidi 
.biapoem  records  is  indeed  evevwheimk 
ng,  and  one  in  which  we  are  awfully 
■Uerested ;  bat  it  standabefore  us  as  a 
preat  religious,  tmth,  long  known ;  and 
vox  poesoriptiye  teverenoe,  or  our  pre* 
icnptive  caUousness,  makes  us  less  at- 
entive  to  anything  like  a  religiooa  de** 
nil,  after  the  original  of  the  Bible. 
If  et  what  reader  is  not  vMwe,  with  the 
lecpest  anxiety,  to  the  proeess  of  £ve'a 
ieduction>  aa.given  by  Milton,  though 
ilready  the  iasoe  is.  equally  Imowh  to 
kim  from  the  Soxipturea?  The  same 
toanctple  on  which  depends  a  deep  in*> 
ensst  in  thelatter  case,  explains  cbief* 
J  why^  in  the  Banner,  it  eannot  be 
aaily  awakened.  There  were  pessi- 
lilitiea  in  tb&  power  of  £?e>  of  escape 
Old  defenee/--4he  strife  of  knowledge 
Igainstknowledge^ofinnooenoeagalnst 
(mli;  we  attend  anxiously,  in  the 
lope  of  seeing  her  means  of  resistaBee 
acerted ;  and  there  is  a  deep  under«- 
lirrent  in  the  soul  of  the  reader;  an 
sixiouB  calculation — the  most  awful 
^itHsess  in  the  .human  heart— •40  feel 
rom  what  slight  check  an  unspeaka- 
lie  calamity  might  have  been  prerent- 
du  In  the  general  hte  of  mabkindy 
la  giyen  in  Mr  PoUok's  poem,  ihett  is 
10  doubtful  conflict ;  there  can  be  no 
iriSe  of  equal  interests.  Pessibflities 
heve  may.  be  in  the  power  of  man  ;-^ 
fe  may  be  his  own  folly  that  he  escapes 
lot  the  final  condemnation ;  but  tnis 
mpiieaJittle  strife  of  action>  and  no 
KMPer  in  man  to  keep. up  the«tn4qgk 
igainst  the  sentence ;  «nd  theDdSore 
lie  pofim  which  connects  the  V^  ai 
nail  with  the  retribution  of  the  judg&- 
Viept-diiy>.eonsidered  as  a.  mere  hu« 
waq  eompositiony  ia  not,  to  hnman 
^mfathiesy  essentially  epify  or  priH 
pressive  in  interest. 

Ii^  FanidiHe  Lost,  ooriwulsare  knit 
io  two  living  .individuale^  fiiU  of  beai»- 
9  and;  inuooenee^  and  we  wait  w^ 
|Fesn»iiig  ter  for  the  sad  falling  off 


^•mmfifinue. 
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4hat  Ja  m  dash  4heir  HiAk,  mt^  ibm 

love,  and  their  ^rioualCden^  in  An 
.poem  before  -us»  we  Imow  not  raal  aai 
moving  individttals .  of  earth ;  we  are 
made  acquainted,  indeed,  with  the 
Mditics  of  individnal  minds;  b«t 
uieseare  no  better  than  the  abstract 
beiaga  of  an  allajory,  and  the  flmd 
£rte  with  which  tney  are  respectiTely 
visited,  stnkea  na  but  as  die  vietonr  of 
•ijod  over  sin  in  general,  over,  the  widc^ 
ed  foliies  of  men  and  devils.  Our  re* 
Terence,  again,  for  his  grand  decision, 
further  masters  sim^  teebngs^  and  ia 
a  thing  far  above  the  usual  sympathies 
of  sorrow  or  joy.  But  allow  that  these 
qualities,  in  reference  to  judgment^ 
must  imf^ress  every  ^man  widi  &e  ftte 
of  living  beings,  (and  surely  our  own 
share  in  the  brotherhood  of  roan  is 
entitled  to  make  the  slightest  l^t  of 
the  Last  Sentence,  tSo  our  distiact  con- 
ception, a  scene  rife  with  rcsponsi- 
bilitiea,)  then  there  is  a  new  difficoU 
ty  in  the  way  of  our  author,  to  make 
good  the  latter  dause  of  bis  final  aigM* 
men;^ — the  approval,  by  human  sym* 

Sthies,  of  God's  eternal  awards*  Let 
( victory  be  put  as  over  individnal 
ainners,  then,  Kving  as  we  are  io  thia 
world,  and  full  of  weak  and  human 
eharitiea,  and  not  knowing^  ow  own 
eternal  deatiny,  we  cannot  hare^  and 
God  never  meant  us  bene  to  havet, 
such  a  joy  in  oontempUnting.  the  fkaA 
overthrow  of  the  wicked,  asy  in  thn 
counterpart  of  the  feeling,  shall  viiidi<i 
eate  diorong^ly  to  oor  bents  the  asb 
vere  justice  of  retribution.  Here  iVe 
cannot  even  conoeive  how  the  ettnnl 
separation  of  two  brothers,  and  die 
condemnation  of  the  one,  shall  ndt 
dash  the  full  and  celeettai  joytfof  the 
other. 

In  anv  view  of  the«il^ect--4>eea«e 
m  any  there  can  bene  adeqoate  stR»» 
gle,  on  the  part  of  man,  aninat  the 
executive  of  God's  mighty  nngdoDi-*^ 
a  main  action  is  wantini?,  and  pregK»i 
aive  interest  for  the  work  before  n% 
oonsideced  meralj  in  the  Ught^vf  an 
•ordinary  composition. 

The  ganend  spirit  of  the.above  v». 
nasite  may  have  m  very  gaodr  nartioi*^ 
lar  iihiatratiesi*  This  waat.ot  a  main 
interest,  may  be  4U9eo«nted  Unr  on  dte 
lame  pruiciple  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
auve,  exphuna  why  Mr  JPeOok  fidla 
to  raise  our  oonceptiena  of  hoitiir 
by  his  description  of  the  final  Hell, 
.  whidi  hit  words,  not  a  little  magnilo* 
quent,  led  ua  tp  believe  'he  i^ettut 


Ae  hen  of  lUilton,  Ae  groki  interait 
iki  in  the  awakenipg  of  the  fiiUeQ 
Cherubim  firom  their  fiery  lethaigy. 
Our  ffjrmpwlhjtt  are  instantly  and  ili* 
ttetly  in  the  midst  of  them,  remcoH 
bcring  wi^  them  their  past  Rlcryi  and 
pjftiining  their  outbreaking  from  then: 
burning  prison.  The  honors  of  their 
aitnation^  dioUgh  hugely  deseribed  \y 
Milton,  are  thus  in  principle  inei^ 
deoAaly  and  are  insensibly  admitted  as 
aggregates  of  interest  by  our  ahesdy 
excited  sympathies.  We  are  takoi 
CsaptiTe  at  oocey  and  there  is  no  room 
ion  the  nil  admirari,  which  ia  eer* 
tsinly  sgainst  the  poet,  whom  we  see 
labouring  to  gikd  up  his  loins  to  do 
aome^ng  gteat    It  is  the  highest 

£  raise  of  tne  epic  grandeur,  and  it  be* 
mgs  to  Milton  in  the  above  instanoB^ 
when  it  can  gather  and  take  along 
With  its  unstayed  march,  a  host  of 
4BpUateral  circumstances.    In  Dante's 
HcU,  though  the  conception  cannot 
be  sa  hi|^ly  prsisedi  the  execution  is 
Weodrous;   and  one  unique  spirit, 
through  all  ita  attributes  of  terror  and 
ponishmeiit,  is  never  done  with  knock* 
ang  at  the  human  heart  of  his  resder. 
It  IB  not  peopled  with  abstract  beings; 
it  is  overrun  with  human  aibotionBi 
We  see  men  in  the  act  of  being  nun* 
idled  acoQiding  to  the  ver^  spirit  of 
their  fsnlta ;  and  the  pathetic  };eannng 
of  all  over  a  human  Visitor  in  thehr 
descending  drdes  of  wrath,««^eir  d^ 
aire  still  to  know  of  man's  doings  on 
the  green  earth,  and  to  be  remembeiu 
«i  in  the  hatinis  of  their  fbnner  kin- 
dzed,-*-^  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
Dante's  own  exUe, — take  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  readers.    His 
stories  are  all  of  this  upper  world,  and 
iMt  sympaihiea  go  down  again,  as  it 
jme»f  alive  to  the  misery  of  the  damp- 
ed, who  relate  them  in  the  ears  of  the 
poet,  with  sad  and  inteijectioiialrefo* 
enees  to' the  ctrcnmstancea  that  now 
mviron  dieir  being.    Our  sympathy 
la  SB  strong,  and  has  the  same  play,  aa 
when,  with  all  our  living  conscious 
•aess  about  us,  we  oonceive  of  our  si- 
tnatien  pent  up  in  the  oorded  atiAwas 
of  death,  and  encumbered  with  the 
fad  dishotiowii  of  the  grave,  when 
**  Even  in  our  ashes  iive  their  wmitsd 


t%i(kmm$^lMme. 


oojek  ttid  ioitipetive  aha^iiipi  cff 
ooniesB,  ate  fixed  befae  ua  Hsa 
toary.  The  fine  toochfla  of  ai 
poetry  that  occur  hoe  and  there,  like 
diilionlt  knots  of  fiffwera  en  %ild  sol 
atonn-ovisited  rocks,  diarw  us  nme 
ationgly  to  the  strange  work  of  fidi 
mighty  master,  by  mving  rdiaf  ta  ils 
blaok  and  tenihle  edgea. 

In  the  pnniabment  ef  aiiinei%  as 
deaeribed  bv  Mr  PoUok  in  his  lart 
book,  their  nell  and  woe  are  final*  sni 
fa  away.  We  are  awave  of  theiFbeiRg 
driven  into  eternal  perditioii ;  hnt  we 
are  not  aoauainted  vritii  *Wfi,  n  i^ 
dividuala,  beforehand:  vreacethcmnot 
in  their  kat  oonditioB,  In  lefetenuets 


ed ;  we  hear  no  more  of  them  aalifim 
beingi ;  and  therefae  our  apirita  a^ 
ver  enter  into  their  place  of  tomicBt. 
•^FangB  and  wrath  are  |ne|med  hs- 
fordiand,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
the  wicked  are  made  to  enter  npsa 
their  soax>w£ul  inheritance  ;  fant  dm 
moves  UB  noty  like  the  aaon^  of  Dante's 
Inferno^  wh»e  we  heikdd  nnnan  6^ 
inga  shooting  like  tremhiiiy  ins 
throng^  the  thick  preeence  ef  a  nign 
of  woe.  Upon  die  whole;,  we  hoiiMv 
that  the  powers  of  the  poet,  not  eesn 
excepting  the  great  namca  we  base 
had  oocssion  to  mention  timm,  am 
inadequate,  by  a  deaar^ptien  of  the 
moat  dread  array  of  phvneal  tenei% 
to  fix  the  mind  to  a  fVul  eoneeplioB» 
either  of  the  bliss  or  destroction  of  a 
aingk  spirit.  No  man  at  anv  given 
time  can  csU  up  and  fix  heme  Us 
aonl  the  overwhtiming  idea.  It  psmes 
aonetiroes  invehmtarily  tfarangh  hii 
heart,  but  its  permanent  ezpresdon  is 
beyond  theoontrol  and  eoloar  of  words. 
We  would  therefore  aav,  thatMr  Bai- 
lok  baa  so  far  been  unrartoaate  m  the 
choice  of  faia  aul|}ect ;  aod  is  not  ait»> 
gather  to  be  blamed,  if  he  hath  not 
approved,  to  human  aymp^^hoeB,  fa 
final  justice  of  God ;  or,  m  the  ether 
chaiae  oi  his  argnment,  to  aeifarth  to 
our  ooueealieDa  fa  ihll 


•• 


fnie  h^vy  press  of  woe  upeo  fa 
unhappy  narraton  gives  a  fine  veriri- 
milftnde  to  fa  briefiiess  of  their  de- 
in  Dante's  poem.   The  musenlir 


*  Thaefone ;— •fa  ri||hteoae  saf«d,  iSbt 
wicked  fann'd.** 

The  merit  of  this  poem,  fan,  Bes 
chielly  m  eaioellent  nvts ;  and  on  this 
aecDunt  it  ia  entitlea  to  a  more  minute 
analyris. 

After  a  tirade  and  manly  faiveca- 

tion,  fa  arrival  in  heaven  of  a  sdlnt- 

ed  being  ftom  aome  world  ia  weU  de^ 

aerfad.    The  honid  emblcnie  whicii 

I        e 
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its  dismal  interior,  are  powerfully 
ooneeived.    The  fiiSto^g  passage  is 


^  So  ta3ring,  they  linkM  band  in  hand, 

spread  out 
Their  golden  wiags,  by  living  breeses 

fsQn*d» 
And  over  heaven's  broad  ebampaiga  sail'd 

lerene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  mth  verdure 

green 
That  never  &des;  and  tree,  and  herb^ 

and  flower^ 
That  never  fodes ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
l¥ith  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they 

pass*d; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and 

work 
Divine.     And  oft  delicious  music,  sung  . 
By  sunt  and  angel  banda^  that  walk'd  the 

vales. 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harp'd  upon  their 

harps, 
Tl^eir  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet 

constraint  ' 

Their  wing ;  not  long,  for  strong  desire 

awaked 
Of  knowledge  that  to  holy  use  might  turn, 
Sdn  press'd  them  on  to  leave  what  rather 

seem*d 
Pleasure,  due  only, when  all  duty's  done." 

There  is  nota  great  richness  in  thia 
description,  but  it  breathes  a  transpa- 
rent purity  redolent  of  Heaven's  deli<« 
cious  air.  The  First  Book,  upon  the 
whole,  is  finished  with  true  Epic  dig- 
niQr. 

The  gieater  part  of  Book  II.  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  early  history  and 
lapse  of  man,  and  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God  still  working  In  his  be- 
half for  instruction  and  happiness, 
which  are  well  and  succinctly  detail- 
ed. The  following  figure  of  Mercy, 
in  reference  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible,  is  very  fine : — 

«  This  book— 4his  holy  book,  on  ev'ry 

line 
liHliU  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity ; 
On  ev*ry  leaf  bedew'd  with  drops  of  love 
JKriye^  and  with  the  eternal  hetaidry    ' 
And  signature  of  Ood  Almigfaty  stampt 
Ftem  fine  to  Issti   thiirsy  of  sacred 

light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everhuting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of 

Time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gsscious 

bow." 
In  the  remaining  part  of  this  Book, 
and  in  Books  III.  ana  IV*  the  follies 
Vol.  XXI. 
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and  vain  pursulta  of  worldly  men  are 
severely  cfaaracteriaed.  lliere  was 
^mple  room  here  for  ridi  and  pic- 
turesque grouping,  in  the  rise  of  na- 
tion after  nation  in  "  The  Course  of 
Time,"  with  the  strange  pictures  of 
their  idolatries,  and  other  general  cha- 
racteristics, in  the  same  style  as  in* 
Plsradise  Lost  the  angel  gave  Adam 
to  see  f)rom  the  Mount  of  Vision  the 
ftitore  history  of  his  race.  Mr  Pol- 
lok  has  in  a  peat  measure  confined 
himself  to  individuals.  Some  of  his 
moral  delineations  are  admirably  given; 
but  necessary  limits  have  obliged  him 
generally  to  toudi  only  upon  oroader 
features.  The  disadvantage  in  this  is, 
that  they  stand  not  fmrth  with  a  very 
distinct  application  against  the  con- 
scienoes  of  his  readers :  they  are  more 
easily  put  by.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy 
task,  to  give  tiiorous^  efifect  to  this 
sort  of  discipline.  T^e  fine  moral  in- 
dignation of  Cowper,  his  minute  and 
pointed  severity,  trimmed  with  gra- 
phic illustrations  of  the  finest  poetry, 
are  perhaps  the  most  successful  speci- 
mens of  severe  Christian  satire.  Mr 
PoUok  could  not  certainlv  allow  him- 
self an  equal  minuteness,  nut  he  mi^ht 
have  been  more  sparing  in  heaping 
together  general  pictures  of  vice,  and 
the  balance  of  space  would  have  ad* 
mitted  bim  to  give  more  graphic 
sketches,  in  instances  where  they  are 
too  broad  and  indiscriminate  to  be  very 
usefuL  The  censure  in  the  following 
instance  is  so  general,  that  in  truth  it 
is  mere  sophistry:— 


-"  A  Novel  was  a  book 


Three-volumed,  and  once  read  \  and  oft 

crammM  full 
Of  poisonous  error,  bbidc'ning  ev'ry  page ; 
And  oftener  still  of  triflings  second-hand 
Remark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought ; 
And  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself,  and  truth  at  war : 
Tet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
XUl  done— -he  tried   to   recolleet  his 

thoughts. 
And  nothing  found,  but  dreaming  empti* 

ness. 
these,  like  ephemera  sprung  in  a  day, 
FioB  lean  and  shallow  soiled  brains  of 

sand. 
And  in  a  day  eipired;  yet  while  they 

Uved, 
ItemendcNis  ofttimes  was  the  popular 


And  cries  of— Liw  for  ever— etmck  the 
skies." 
Is  thia  aught  better  than  mere  dog- 
matism ?    Nay,  it  is  worse  than  use- 


M> 


Um ;  fM  il'We  mh  fortify  miradtH  io 
denpiaing  it,  as  mfty  eaaly  be  done, 
why,  then,  here  is  a  ground  for  Waui 
of  confideBce  in  our  author^  and  less 
attention  to  otheia  of  his  moral  les* 
sons  that  may  be  excellent  and  inoon- 
trorertible.  In  this  way,  exceaeiye 
aerupulosity  comes  to  the  same  point 
as  indi&'enoe,— as  two  ships  that  sail 
on  the  round  seas>  one  east,  one  west, 
go  far  apart  at  iirat^  but  ere  long  meet 
again  in  an  extreme  latitude. 

Among  many  noble  passages  in  iheae 
three  books,  the  fdlowing  is  magniil- 
oent:-^ 

*  Take  one  easample,  CO  our  parpose 
qaitfe: 
A  man  at  rank,  aud  of  capacJans  aont. 
Who  riches  hiid»  and  fine  bayond  do* 

sire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  hom^ 
And  reputation,  and  liimirioiis  life  \ 
Yet,  not  content  with  aocestorial  name, 
Or  to  b«  known  because  bb  fiiabers  were» 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood, 
And  gazing  bigbei^  purposed  in  bis  heart 
To  take  aaother  step.  Above  him  seem*d 
Alone  the  mount  of  Song— the  k>ftyfieat 
Of  canonised  bards ;  and  thitherward* 
By  nature  tat^bt,  and  inward  melody, 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  bis  eagle  eye. 
Ko  cost  was  spared.     What  books  he 

wished,  be  read ; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes 

to  see, 
He  saw.     And  first,  in  rambl!ng  school- 
boy days, 
Britannia's  mount|iin-walks,  and  heath- 
girt  Jakes, 
And  story-telli«g-g!eBs^  and  founts,  and 
brooksy 

And  maids,  a^  dew>drops  pure  and  fair, 

his  soul 
With  grandeur  filVd,  and  melody,  and 

love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where 

he  wish'd. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely 

pomp; 

And  mused  alone  on  ancient  asountaia 
brows ; 

And  mused  on  battk-^Jds^  where  wOoufc 

fought 
In  other  days;  andnMised  on  minagny 
Withyeare;  and  diank  ftom  oidandia* 

bulous  wells ; 
And  pluek'd  the  vine  that  totJion  pnK 

pbets  pluck*d ; 
And  mused  on  fonMia  tomba;  and  oi 

the  wave 

Of  ocean  mused  ;•  and  OB  the  descit  waatob. 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  ewy  country 

saw: 
m? re'er  the  old  inspjring^tna  dvalt. 


Z%eCb«rseafltae. 

tbesonly 
Thither  he  went,  and-  meditated  then. 


He  touch*d  his  harp,  and  nations  heaidt, 

entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  uniailing  sonice^ 
Bapid,  exhaufitless^  deep,  his  muBbca 

fiow'd. 
And  open*d  new  fountains  in  the  hansa 

heart. 
Where  fancy  halted*  weary  in  her  ffigbl. 
In  other  men,  his  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
And  soar*d  untrodden  heights,  and  atem'4 

at  home, 
Where  angels  bashful  look*d.     Otlvii^ 

tho*  greats 
Beneath  their  argument  aeem*d  stn^ 

gling  whiles  ; 
He,  from  above  descending,  atoop'd  to 

touch 
The  loftiest  thought;  and  proudly aloep*d^ 

as  tho' 
It  scarce  deserved  his  vene.     WM  K^ 
'^  ture'sself 

He  seemed  an  old  ac<|uauntaBee,ine  ts 

jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majctfy. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  *  Ocesa't 

mane," 
And   playM    familiar    with    hts   hoaiy 

locks ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps^  stood  on  the  Apta^ 

nines, 

^d  with  the  rhander  talk'd^  u  fnead 

te  friend; 
Aad  wove  his  garlaad  of  the  hghtmng's 

wing^ 

In  aportive  twtst-i-the  lightning's  ioy 

wing, 
Which,  »9  tlie  footsteps  of  the  dRsifal 

God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  Teageuce 

seemM— « 
Then  turu'd,  and  with  the 

who  sung 
His  evening  song^  beneath  his  ieet,  con- 

versed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stais^  and  dooda  hia 

sisters  were; 
iU^eks,  roountaina,  mdeon,  seas,  and 

winds,  and  storms. 
His  brodMrsl-^oMiger  broAen,  whom 

hascaive 
As  tqnala  deem'd.     AU  ramiions  ef  all 


ThewUd^nd 
'     vere; 
AU  tho«gbto»  all  asashns^ 

prokne^ 
All  creeds;  all  seasons,  Time^ 
All  that  was  laited,  aad  all  that 

dear; 
AQ  tftat  was  hopedt  aU  that  was  fsar^d 

bymaa,. 
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p.  t«p'4  alPWib 

t&cn»  tmiliog,  look*d  upon  ^  wreck 

be  made. 
''ith  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering 

blood; 
nd  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tender- 
ness: 
ct  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep 

hioiaelC 
at  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 
>ark,  sniten,  proud ;  gazing  contemptu* 

ously 
41  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his 

feet. 
^  Ocean  from  the  plaina,  his  waves  had 

late 
*o  desolation  awept,  retired  in  pride, 
asulting  tfi  the  glory  of  hia  migbtv 
LDd  seem'd  to  mock  the  min  he  had 

wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous 
size, 

To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it 
passed; 

o  he  through  learning  and  through  fan- 
cy took 


JO*  Omm^f  ^ZlMfe. 


^H 


Tfa6  teviMcm  fnnxk  the  dark  elo- 
qnence  of  his  night-scene  to  tbe  soft 
and  pausing  dance  of  these  lines,  is  so 
great,  that  ttie  heart  of  a  man  is  bowed 
to  tears.  That  muse  is  up  again, 
and  abroad  with  the  early  sun,  untired 
and  untarnished;  she  has  shaken 
from  her  drenched  wing  the  storms 
and  the  ruffled  wildness  of  night,  and 
dances  like  a  beautiful  unstained  bird 
of  the  elements.  Moral  justice  de- 
mands the  latter  and  dark  part  of  By- 
ron's portraiture,  as  deeply  sketched 
by  our  author;  but  we  must  pass  it 
at  this  time :  no  more  blamo — no  more 
blame :  rather  let  us  say — everlasting 
honour  be  lo  Ilia  mighty  shade,  for  he 
has  peopled  tlie  hearta  of  miffions 
iviili  beauty. 

Yet  we  turn  with  praise  to  the  au« 
ihor  of  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  who 
seems  a  pure  and  noble-minded  man. 
Indeed,  not  less  than  such  and  &  P^^ 
could  have  written  his  5th  Book,  in 
which  the  fair  and  innocent  delights 
of  our  wtorld  arc  poiurtrayed.  The 
lia  flS^'t'sTbiime;  >od  on  the  loftiest    Mother  and  her  ChiWrcn ;  the  Innd- 


top 

H  Fame's  dread  monatain  sat:  not  soilM 
and  worn, 

ia  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labour'd  up ; 

)ut  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumaige 
fair, 

Ele  look'd,  which  down  x  from  higher  re- 
gions came. 

And  perch*d  it  there,  to  see  what  lay 
beneath.*' 
Who  knows  not  the  mighty  Byron  ? 

^nd  who  will  not  admit  that  the  above 

wene  is  worthy  of  its  theme  ^ 

'"*  He  from  above  descending  stcop'd  to 

toueh 
Ilie  lofUest  thought,  and  proudly  stoop'd 

as  though 
It  seaiee  deserved  his  Terse.** 

These^  and  the  lines  to  the  same  ef- 
fect which  doee  th6  above  extract,  are 
very  characteristic  of  Byr<m,  whe,  in 
high  and  rapid  eneigy^  and  in  easy 
transitions,  is  perha|ks  the  most  do« 

2uent  of  all  poets.  After  dashing  foith 
is  proud  strength,  with  the  eveuins 
siorm  of  thunder  among  the  Alpa^  ana 
over  the  darkened  Juia,  such  a  man 
ptoceeds—    » 

■*'  But  now  the  mom  is  up,  the  deWy 

mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  eheek 

all  bloom, 
laijghjng  the  cloods  away  with  playful 

scorn. 
As  if  the  living  earth  eontain'd  no  tomb.' 


i> 


cence  of  Childhood ;  Dreams ;  Sarlj 
Friendships ;  the  Dying  IMotner  and 
her  Babe,-^are  among  the  finest. 
There  is  great  breadth  of  repose  in  the 
following  moonlight  scene  :^ 

"  It  was  an  eve  of  AuUMon*s  Mlm^ 
mood; 

The  com  fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  sil- 
ver light. 

Stood  ready  for  tlie  reaper's  gathering 
hand ; 

And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly ;  natiue 
seem'd, 

In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 

Its  Maker :  now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 

Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustiing  to  the 
ground ; 

And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 

On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountam 
high, 

With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  hea- 
venly thought, 

Convorsiag  with  iUelf.** 

Why  did  the  anther  add  the  succeed- 
ing  as  p^rt  of  the  same  scene  ? 

«  Vesper  look'd  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and 

sniled; 
And  up  the  east  unclouded  rods  tlie 

nsoon 
With  ali  her  star^  gastng  on  earth  in- 

•tMtse» 
As  if  she  saw  seme  wonder  walkmg 

thsffs.*' 
Noir  ihiB  aaUifleea  ntieriy  Ae  fine 
oontigQitaes  of  time  and  plaoe;  and 


S^8 


TiiB  C^wne  lif  T^m. 


eoafuiet  th«  first  uiu9ue  metore  bv 
adding  another^  irliicb>  if  aUt  Pollok 
had  even  intended  continnity»  as  he 
evidently  does  not,  should  at  least 
have  preceded  what  he  gives  as  the 
first.  Tried  by  the  *'  serene  and  si- 
lent art,**  no  painter  could  brms;  them 
both  upon  the  same  canvass.  The  very 
word  Vesper  means  to  every  heart  a 
blue  or  rosy,  or  orange-tawn^r  sky  in 
the  west,  with  a  bright  shivering  star. 
According  to  the  high  authority  of 
Mflton,  in  a  fine  scene  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  ii  which  the  above  reminds  us. 
Hesperus  and  his  starry  host  make  a 
distmct  picture,  which  lasts  only 


-'*  till  the  moon, 


Rising  in  douded  majesty,  at  leiig[th 
Apparent  queen,  unveils  her  peerless 

light, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle 
threw." 

If  Vesper  in  f\ill  glow  be  not  compati- 
ble with  the  moon,  according  to  Mr 
Polldc,  riding  unclouded  up  the  east, 
a  fortiori,  it  belongs  not  as  a  part  to 
what  we  call  his  first  scene,  in  which 
the  world  is  flooded  with  moonlight. 
There  is  a  farther  confusion ;  for  the 
moon  ''  gazing  on  earth  intense,  as 
if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there" 
-—which,  though  almost  familiar^  yet 
admirably  expresses  the  still  earnest- 
ness of  moonlight — cannot  be  said  of 
the  moon  riding  up  the  east.  In  truth 
of  nature,  it  is  only  when  "  riding  near 
her  highest  noon,  that  our  own  feel- 
in^;*— which  we  give  to  inanimate 
thmgs  and  take  again,  as  the  clouds 
give  back  to  th^  earth  her  own  waters 
-—•scribe  to  the  moon  an  earnest  gaze 
upon  our  earth.  These  last  lines  of 
Mr  PoUok  belong  therefore  to  what 
in  truth  is  his  first  scene.  A  poem 
can  never  be  made  from  the  jottings 
of  a  common-place-book,  however  ex- 
cellept.  There  is  as  much  of  poetry 
in  the  composition  of  parts  as  in  the 
parts  themselves.  Hhe  same  ready 
and  pervading  spirit  must  be  present 
both  at  the  beginning. and  the  com- 
}>letion  of  a  scene,  to  give  it  that  con- 
tinuity of  life,  which,  like  an  invisi- 
ble but  felt  chain  of  electricity,  flashes 
our  sympathy  at  once  through  the 
whole.  The  great  power  of  the  epic 
poet  lies  in  being  ever  present  with 
the  grand  conception,  in  the  midst  of 
his  many  episodes:  to  be  sdMenied ; 
not  to  Dursue  his  beauties  too  fiur,  like 
an  unskilful  and  incompithensive  ge- 
neral, who,  hfedlenof  the  main  bnast- 


wwk  of  the  battle, 
of  victory  beyond 
a  cloudy  defeat  upon  his  dwb 
In  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  wtMal 
day,  where  there  is  no  want  or  spiid^ 
there  is  so  much  lavidi  embeUisb- 
ment,  and  the  general  purpose  is  m 
ill  oompacted,  that  the  sympathies  af 
the  reader  are  quite  fatigaed  ;  and  ia 
this  spirit  he  has  to  satisfy  hmneif 
formally,  that  die  real  beautiea  ne 
indeed  poetry. 

In  the  dose  of  Mr  Pollok's  5th  Book, 
the  description  of  the  ▼arious  natioas 
which  turned  to  wurahip  towards  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  Millennial  day,  is 
picturesque  and  magni&oeDt — 

**  And  earth  kept  jubilee   a  ihoiwand 
years.** 

Book  6th  opens  with  a  eall  to  die  fair 
things  of  tne  earth  to  mourn  its  sp- 
proaching  dissolution,  the  symptons 
of  which  are  already  coming  £ut 
After  a  passage  in  his  worst  style  of 
amplification,  relative  to  the  principlci 
of  human  conduct,  our  author  goes 
on  to  describe  the  re&ement  in  wick- 
edness which  follows  the  Millennial 
period.  More  symptoms  of  the  great 
coming  change  are  then  given  in  a 

Sowerful  style  of  poetry;    the  sun 
immlng  at  noonrday,  and 

*'  Rousing  the  wolf,  before  his  time,  to 

chase 
The  shepherd  and  his  sheep '^ 

is  a  fine  conception.  The  saints  aborc, 
uncertain  towards  what  issue,  are  yet 
aware  of  mighty  preparations  in  Hea- 
ven. This  makes  one  of  the  nohlest 
passages  in  this  poem.  Meanthnedte 
cup  of  earth's  wickedness  is  fast  fiUiag 
up;  yet  men  are  callous, notwithstand- 
ing swful  appearances ;  and  this  is  the 
hope  and  prophecy  of  their  hesrts  on 
the  last  night  of  the  world-- 

^F— —<'  To-moRow  aliall. 
As  this  day  be,  and  more  sbniidant  slilL" 

Our  author  has  here  a  fine  transition 
from  the  awful  fate  that  hangs  over 
earth  to  the  evening  song  inHeaven, 
led  on  by  Isaiah,  to  wMdi  all  the  ce- 
lestial imiabitants  turn  fivm  dieir  va- 
rious delightful  ooeupations,  which 
are  finely  conceived.  The  greater  part 
of  the  song  is  a  list  of  God's  incoai- 
municable  attributes,  with  whuA  ao 
man  on  earth  can  fully  sympathise. 

"  And  those  who  stood  upon  the  sea 
of  glass; 
And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battle- 
men  ts. 


.3 

sAn  A  lolly  ttf#wtt  of  If ew  JcnmlMi ; 

tkoie  wiM»  circfing  ftood,  bowing 
afiff, 
on  the  oferUuftiiig  hiUe, 

of  thomndi — thomiiids  in- 


With  Toieo  of  boondleM  lovo^  answered : 


tt 


Xtkis  if  abnipt  and  sublime^  and  well 
mxpitwutB  a  bunt  of  praise. 

9ook  Till  opens  with  diis  delicate 
■ihading  of  remote^  yet  true  feeling — 

"  As  one  who  medicates  at  evening 

tide, 
"WianderiDg  alone  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
And  flies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  visible  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
I>i9C0ver'd  hitherto,  pursuing  tracts 
As  yet  untravell'd,  and  unknown,  through 

4     vast 
Of  new  and  sweet  imaginings ;  if  chance 
Some  airy  harp,  waked  by  ^e  gentle 

sprites 
Of  twilight,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid. 
Id  soft  siicoetiion  fall  upon  his  ear. 
And  fill  the  desert  with  its  heavenly 

tones; 
He  listens  intense,  and  pleased  exceed* 

wgJy» 

And  wishes  it  may  never  stop ;  yet  when 
It  stops,  grieves  not ;  but  to  his  fbrmer 

thoughts 
With  fondest  haste  returns :  so  did  the 

Seer, 
So  did  his  audience,  afker  worship  pasty 
And  praise  in  heaven^  return  to  sing>  to 

hear 
Of  man ;  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre. 
Or  the  attentive  ear :  and  thus  the  bard, 
Mot nnbesought, again  resumed  his  song." 

This,  and  many  other  passages  of 
our  auUior^  are  quite  in  tne  style  of 
Dantei  who  draws  moat  of  hia  illuatnu 
tiona  from  the  living  expression  of 
nwDtal  affections.  Wo  cannot  reatat 
the  passage  immediately  following-*- 

*'  la  cnstom*d  glory  bright,  that  mom 

the  San 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and 

heat, 
And  joy ;  and  seem'd  as  full  of  yonth,  and 

strong 
To  moont  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when 

the  Stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and 

Night 
ffted  from  his  fiMe :  the  spacious  sky  re- 
ceived 
Him  blushing  as  a  bride,  when  on  her 

look'd 
The  bridegroom :  and,  spread  ont  beneath 

bis  eye^ 
£arth  smiled.    Up  to  his  warm  embrace 

the  dews, 
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That  all  i^t  long  had  wept  hts  absence, 

flew: 
Hie  herbs  and  flowers,  their  fragrant 

stores  nnlock'd. 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze^  that,  newly 

woke, 
Revell'd  in  sweets,  and  tnm  its  wings 

shook  health, 
A  thottsand  gratefnl  smells :  the  joyons 

woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with 

the  drops 
Of  night :  and  all  the  sons  of  mosic  sang 
Their  matin  song,  from  arbonr'd  bower« 

the  thrush 
Concerting  with  the  laric  tiiat  hymn'd  oa 

high: 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the 

vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced :  and,  light  of  hearty 

the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she 

pas8*d. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  lookM  another 

way.** 

The  last  change  should  now  be  told 
according  to  our  prepared  attention ; 
but  we  must  yet  he  served  unueoes* 
sarily  with  a  renewed  individual  detail 
of  man's  heedlessness.  At  last  there  ia 
darkness;  and  the  angel  who  swore 
that  "  time  should  be  no  more ;"  and 
the  angel  of  the  trumpet;  and  the 
dead  are  rising;  and  the  creaturea  of 
the  earth  die^  and  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  earth. 

^  Alas,  ye  sons  of  strength  !  ye  ancient 

oaks! 
Ye  holy  pines  I  ye  elms !  and  cedars  tall 
Like  towers  of  God,  far  seen  on'Carmel 

mount. 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  boughs  on 

high. 
And  laugh'd  at  all  the  winds— jrour  hour 

was  come. 
Te  laurels,  ever  green !  and  bays,  that 

wont 
To  wreath  the  patriot  and  the '  poet's 

brow; 
Ye  myrtle  bowers !  and  groves  of  saored 

shade ! 
Where  music  ever  sung,  and  Zephyr 

fiinn'd 
His  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  ]jfe» 
And  Spring  for  ever  smiled,  the  fiagrant 

haunt 
Of  Love,  and  Health,  and  ever  dancing 

Mirth- 
Alas  !  how  suddenly  your  verdure  died. 
And  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no 

more. 
Ye  flowers  of  beauty!  pencil'd  by  the 

hand 
Of  God,  who  annrndly  renew*d  your  bhth. 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  nature  chaste. 
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Fairer  than  queenly  bride^  by  Jordan's 


Leading  your  gentle  tiTea»  letired,  an* 


be  only  lor  a  iwnni  ; 
ahoold  tke  deseripCM»»  ^  omr 
here  have  been  Very  briefl  IsiooBcf 
the  brief  maiHltlr  of  Hewctt,  mabft 
the  ooetn  afoetrophiied  by  tliepMt  a 
three  pages,  before  it  it  repnttptcd  m 
givisg  up  ili  dead.  Amd  after  all,-*4fae 
simpte  conception  of  Death  pining  la 
see  iua  capttveBflueattairailady  piBOvaaCS 
a  long  detail  of  his  triurapha  over  tha 
cbildrai  of  men.  —  Sumy  this 
''  vaulting  ambition  which 
itself,  and  falls  on  the  other 

Aware  of  his  final  aim,  oar  andisr 
now  deems  it  necessary  to  bring  tfae 
characters  of  men  in  immedlale  ooo- 
nexion  with  the  judgment  to  be  beid 
over  them.  Accordingly,  in  Book 
Eighth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ninth,  he  again  goes  over  the  cha^so- 
teristics  of  the  world,  nearly  in  tiM 
same  style  as  in  his  earlier  bocdEa^— la 
this  he  has  in  many  tbii^a  cncd. 
While;,  as  before  seeD,  hoaaeeeedoml 
in  yindicating  to  our  usual  arrmpa- 
thies  the  final  prerogative  or  God 
over  men,  his  attempt  to  make  out 
this,  in  God's  severe  juaCioe  agstoat 
the  wicked,  has  led  him  severely  to 
go  over  those  points  of  dieir  diaradeM 
which  seem  to  man  beet  worth/  of 
their  fate ;  and  in  this  tone,  he  has 
been  prevented  from  referring  tiie 
whole  conception,  to  our  awfbi  eom- 
miseration  of  poor  sinners,  wliidi 
could  best  give  an  interest  to  the 
things  of  judgment — 


Or  on  the  sainted  cliffs  of  Zioo  hill*' 
Wanderings  and  holding  with  the  heaven* 

]y  dews, 
In  holy  revelry^  your  nightly  lovos^ 
WotchM  by  the  stars,  and  offisriog  every 

mom 
Tour  incense  grateful  both  to  God  and 

man* 
Te  lovely  gentle  things !  alas*  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now  1  ye  wither'd  all, 
AH  in  a  moment  droapX  and  on  your 

roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasdng  winter  seised. 
Children  of  song !  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in 

And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres, 

and  first 
In  levee  of  the  mom»  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hail*d  the  advent  of  the  dawn  $ 
Or,  roostd  on  the  pensive  evening  bough. 
In  melancholy  numbers  sung  the  day 
To  rest,  your  little  wings  failing  dissolved 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell.  Nor  did  his  wings 
That  saird  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  and 

fann'd 
The  sun,  avail  the  eagle  then;  quick 

smitten, 
His  plumage  wither'd  in  meridian  height, 
And  in  the  valley  sunk  the  lordly  bird, 
A  clod  of  clay.     Before  the  ploughman 

fell 
His  steers,  and  in  mid>way  the  furrow 

left: 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  around  hios 

turn 

To  dust :  beneath  his  rider  fell  the  steed     T^^^  P®^^®'  ^^^^  ^  **  sinner's  sljy? 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day. 
When,  shrivelltng  like  a  parched  scnO, 
Hie  iaming  heavans  together  roll? 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread 
Swells  the  Irigb  trump  Oat  wates  Cfte 

dead! 
Oh  I  on  that  day,  that  wnthfid  daf, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  irom  day. 
Be  God  the  trembting  sinner'a  stay, 
Thongh   heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 

away!" 

Under  the  awful  6ubje<^  Air  Po&- 


<*  That  day  of  wrath,  that  draadfal  dsy  I 
When  Heaven  and  earth  shall 


To  ruins :  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff,  or  in  the  furious 

4:hase, 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  raiss'd  his 
paws." 
The  last  part  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque,-—living  figures  arrested  in  diU 
ficult  attitudes.  The  rising  of  the 
dead  admits  of  a  thousand  situations 
4>f  the  same  kind ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  led  our  author  to  enlarge  so  mudi 

on  this  part  of  his  subject.    Milton  

more  wisely  saw  the  propriety  of  brief-  lok  may  observe  that  the  wy  rhym^ 
HesB  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Creation. —  here  are  redundant  and  i^rfliHK  of 
The  picture  of  the  Missionary  rising  the  usual  varieties  in  compoaitioa ; 
in  lands  far  from  his  native  home,  and  the  tone  of  feeUng  whidi  tber 
amidst  the  people  of  a  strange  kindred,  great  author  has  assumed  on  this 
whom  he  had  saved  from  the  darkness  occasion,  is  the  only  right  spirit  for 
yf  sin,  is  certainly  fine ;  but  why  di-  man  to  have  over  the  last  oondemna- 
late  here  upon  die  merits  of  such  men,  tion  of  the  greatest  sinner-  When  the 
praiseworthy  though  they  are  ?— If  author  before  us  was  deaintf  with  the 
the  eye  of  man,  under  the  impendiiqf  foltioi  and  «» i»f  men^vuig  inilih 
judgment,  d^re  look  around^  it  must    world,  his  severity  was  good,  and  we 
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loold  then  allow  faiin  to  ny,  in  his        Ctn  Mr  PbHok  evade  llie  Qudn  ob* 

»wn  energetic  line,  that  the  word 8  con*  J<^ction  under  this  clause  of  blame, 

lemnstorY  of  the  false  priest  should  by  saying,  that  the  narrator  of  the 

'  Come  glowing  from  the  lips  of  eldest  poem  and  his  audience  are  immortal 

Hell  ;*'  and  severe,  approving  in  Heaven,  be- 

rat  over  our  brethren  of  men,  under  yond  human  conception,  of  die  casting 

he  final  sentence  of  wrath,  from  the  oft  of  sinners  }    He  may — and,  to  a 

oily  of  the  gay  unsmirched  creatures,  certain  extent,  the  plea  may  be  admit- 

lU^iben  of  the  world's  lightest  fashion,  ted  as  valid,— but  it  does  not  set  the 

he  prey  of  the  comic  muse  on  earthy  objection  to  rest  within  the  reader's 

o  the  deepest  dye  of  moral  gnilt,  ther^  own  awe^stmck  heart, 
a  no  RinaEanoe  fiir  severe  deela»a-        Another  of  our  author's  fleiihires  is^ 

ion.    A  better  way  to  make  us  sym-  that,  in  repeating  his  views  of  indivi- 

la^ise  with  the  eternal  firte  of  poor  daal  character,  be  has  been  obliged 

lumanity,  and  tremble  for  the  vwrnia  to  stay  the  narrative  at  a  point,  where, 

»f  Omnipotent  Justice,  was  to  repre-  if  the  interest  of  his  readers  could  at 

en t  the  sinner  also  in  his  milder  cha^  all  be  excited,  it  should  certainly  be 

Acteristiea*- degraded,   but  instinct  deepest.    Aware  of  this,  he  reminds 

vith  touches  of  his  fine  origin, — pollu-  us  from  time  to  time,  of  the  prepara- 

sd,  but  not  thoroughly  debased,-—  tion  for  judgment,  as  in  the  following 

vicked,  yet  weeping  sad  drops  of  a  instance,  which  is  not  well  conceived, 

ate  repentance. — "  Others,"  says  Mil*  and  which  reminds  us  unhappily  of  a 

on,  of  some  of  the  do vila  in  H ^  after  theatrical  curtain — 

batfiwHiUl^  ^^  ^^^  ..^    „^„  ^p^,.j^  „„  ^„ 

-^^..        •,     *ii        •-  and  tbere* 

UutUti  m  .  s.  <u   v»Uv. «««  Oa  wing  of  goMen  plum<«<  borne  at 

Vith  notes  angelical,  to  many  a  harp,  J^...     ^  r      <-d  ^ 

:be«  own  ^^'^f^f^^^J^^^^I^  ^ .  A  carious  angel  that  from  out  the  skies, 

Jy  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  that  ^       ^^^^^^\         ^^         ^^  ^       '^ 

Fate  *  jj^g^  » 

Tree  virtue  should  enthrall  to  force  or  _  \  ^  i.     •         ^^       »    .« 

chance.  Conscious   that  he  has  allowed   the 

rHeir  song  was  partial ;  but  the  har.  narrative  to  stand  slill  too  long,  Mr 

Q)ony  Pollok  tries  to  whip  up  flagging  atten« 

HThat  could  it  less  wljen  spirits  immor-  tion,  by  giving  a  long  list  of  pitiful 

tat  sung  ?)  chances  on  earth,  and  then  saying  that 

iiapended  bell,  and  took  with  ravish-  these  are  nothing  to  the  fears  and  the . 

ment  coming  woes  of  sinners,  about  to  be 

lie  thronging  audience.    In  discourse  condemned. — But    the  following   ia 

more  sweet,  grandly  terrific  :— 
For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the        «  xbus  stood  the  reprobate  beneath 

sense,)  ^        ^^  the  shade 

Mer^  apart,  sat  on  a  mil  retired,       ^  q(  terror,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  love^ 

n  thoughts  more  elevate  j  and  reason'd  "j^^  ^q^  .  mjj  there  was  silence  in  the 

high,  vault 

ir  praviAenee^  iMelmowledge,  wffl,  and  of  heaven :  and  as  they  stood  and  lUt- 

fate—  ened,  they  heard, 

Wd  -fate,  iroa^wUl,  fotahnowMfa  tim^  j^f^  to  left,  among  the  utter  dark. 

Into;  Hell  rolling  o*er  his  waves  of  burning 
^nd  IbuMd  BO  end,  m  wHid'fuig  uumms  Are, 

Iciet*  And  thundering  through  his  caverns, 
»f  good  and  evil,  nrach  they  argood  then,  empty  then, 

>f  happlneea  and  final  SHiery  j  As  If  he  preparation  made,  to  act 

'mmath   mmI  apathy,  and  glory,   and  i^e  final  vengeance  of  the  Fiery  Lamb. 

ahame ;  And  there  was  beard,  coming  from  out 
^aia  wisdom  all,  and  fidse  philoeophyf*-  the  Fit, 

et  with  a  pleasing  sowBiy  coakl  chaim  The  holkm  wailing  of  ECemal  Death, 

ain  fof  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite  ^nd  horrid  cry  of  the  Undyhig  Worm." 
'aliacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured       -^  „  ,    ,       ,         i. 

l,re^t  ^^  excellence  of  the  above  liea 

^th  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  chiefly  in  its  being  incidental,  and 

steeL"  without  effort.    The  unknown  aonnd 

This  is  sublime  and  pathetic,  al-  ofiorroriadeepenedinawfolrelirfby 

cot  to  8  degree  of  urreliffloiif  emm^  thaatnnge  aOenee.   It  ii  the  anUime 

ly.  ^  ,   of  uncertain  expectancy.  We  conceive 
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trexy  mm  tepkiqg  upon  tbe  darkeoed    H» 
face  of  his  fellow,  to  read  his  own  ap- 
prehensions of  that  unseen  wrath. 

Of  the  same  kind  of  excellence  is 
a  passage  in  his  Fifth  Book,  when, 
speaking  of  a  sinner's  dreams,  he  gives 
ns  the  Allowing  images  of  Hell,  pow« 
erful,  and  the  more  striking,  hecause 
unexpected  and  unlaboured: — 


tile  shadows 


of   tk€ 


^  And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and 

vile 
tJnpardoiiable  Binner--«8  be  acem*d 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  Hell, 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw  before 


visioo.  pais 

damn*d ; 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow  cursed  ejes. 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  tb« 

nigbt ; 
Ana  saw  the  souls  of  wicked 

dead, 
Bj  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf.'* 

Of  Mr  Follok's  maiiu  or  <lcBaiti 
we  shall  do  &rther  apeak.  JLet  the 
public  judge  of  both,  from  oar  crid- 
Gism^anditaillastntiTeextnota.  Ssf- 
fiee  it  to  say,  that,  in  ofor  opimon,  he 
18  a  poel— and  poancanea  nwdi  a£  tbe 
Mbms  Ditiniob. 


SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.      BT  DAVID  LBflTBR  KICHABDSOV.* 


This  volume,  in  our  eyes,  is  quite 
a  curiosity.  We  should  suppose  it,  at 
the  very  most,  a  forty-eighUno.  It 
measures,  by  thumb,  four  inches  Iqng, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick.  If  the  march  of  mind 
has  reached  Fau7-Land,  and  parish- 
adiools  have  been  established,  the  good 
folk  of  the  Tohmans  (see  Mrs  Gdint's 
excellent  book  on  the  Superstitions  of 
Gie  Highlands)  will  bv  this  time  have 
learned  to  read,  and  the  more  erudite 
among  them  will  have  libraries.  To 
diem  this  would  be  a  folio.  Diamond 
British  Poets.  What  does  that  mean? 
"  A  curious  miniature  University  edi- 
tion, the  smallest  ever  printed,  com- 
Inning  the  advantage  of  portability 
with  clear  and  beautiful  printing,  and 
embellished  with  fine  portraits  of  the 
authors,  and  vignette-titles."  Jones 
and  Co.,  by  whom  they  are  published, 
call  them  <^  Typ<^aphicaL  Gems;" 
and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  they 
are  so — that  being,  we  presume,  the 
reason  why  they  are  called  Diamonds 
-^or  on  no  other  accoimt  could  Jones 
andCo.  call  Mr  David  Lester  Richardson 
a  diamond.  He  is  the  only  living  poet 
whom  they  have  yet  set — ^Sut  the  stone 
does  not  seem  to  us  too  dazalingly  bril- 
liant to  be  looked  at  by  weak  eve^— 
although,  to  persons  denderly  skilled 
in  poetical  mmeraloffy,  it  might  pass 
for  a  tolerable  Scotcn  pebhle. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  David  Lester 
Richardson  is&r  from  being  an  inele- 
gant versifier.  He  has  presented  the 
public  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  head : 
and  never  did  we  phrenologists  behold 
the  Organ  of  Approbation  sp  enormous- 
ly developed.    This  accounts  for  the 


pubhshers  ci  the  diamond  editieii  of 
the  J^rhisb  Poets  *'  having  obtamed 
the  autbor^s  permiiwiim  to  reprinihis 
Sonnets,  and  other  Poems,"  pnbtishcd 
in  1825.  There  can  be  no  doobl,  from 
that  devdopement,  that  the  anlhar  s 
permissioii  was  easily  obtained — ^yield- 
ed without  any  aweet  reluctant  sok>- 
rooB  delay.  Mr  Richardson,  as  be 
koks  on  himsdf  in  his  glass,  with  hk 
shining  morning  free,  exdaims.  What 
a  Diamond  Britidi  Poet  am  II  Hot 
there  is  an  old  saw — "  diamond  eat 
diamond" — and  it  mnst  be  painfiil, 
when  sulijected  to  that  test,  to  ibid 
yourself  unexpectedly  turning  out  to 
be  mere — ^Paste. 

It  is  long  since  we  gave  up  being 
severe  on  any  living  scral— and  so  frr 
from  wishing  to  be  severe  on  Mr  David 
Lester  Richardson,  we  bqg;  hun  toae* 
cept  the  assurance  of  our  esteem.  His 
Sonnets,and  other  Poena  do  him  nach 
credit,  and  may  be  read  with  ease  «id 


satisfaction.    But  is  there  no  mnble 
plan  for  dinuniahinfc  his  love  or  appro- 


bation ?  The  organ  itself,  alas  I  is 
there  in  its  mast  IbrmidaUe  dinen- 
siona-and  as  it  is  ''  establMbed,"  we 
have,  we  oaa&m,  hjtde  or  no  hope. 
Yet  something  sorely  mi^  be  doe 
Igr  a  stiict  nanl  legfimen*  Nay,  pcr^ 
haps  the  ddlusion  under  wfaidi  he  now 
labours,  of  being  a  diamond,  flai^^ 
be  dispelled  by  a  course  of  aperienta 
We  aavlaehun  to  comedown  to  fifin- 
hmgh— to  pass  his  forenoons  with  Mr 
Combe^  and  his  evenings  vritb  Cfazis- 
tof^er  North— and  by  the  nnited  er- 
ortions  of  these  wise  physician^  tbe 
activity  of  the  organ  may  perhips  be 
paralysed.    We  have  known  wcwkf- 
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ul  eovM  pcrfbtiMd  at  tbe  Koetet 
LmbroBiaiis. 

We  are  treated  with  an  appendix  of 
riiieal  eatricli  fiNMD  AftMontfaly  Bm 
indioli'i  a  ?il»«id  ddgxMdiBg  pra»4 
iee  jq£  Mich  «  milkaiany  like  Mb 
lichariboD,  •  Migpt  to  he.aahatnad* 
*tai8e  ia  ponrad  iii.iipoQyaiid  out  w^ 
Ana.fipomdie  !•  Monibly.  Hevien^-^ 
U  Mmiblj  Magaii]ie-«3*  Buvopeatt 
tfagMiae  k  New  Maothly  Maga^ 
iIimimA-  Groitlemaa's  Magaatne-HiN^ 
JtBknulHjusM^tA  Thahrall'fi  Pano*; 
wade  Mlnrtryanr  i  fl  ImBerial  Maaaif 
imt^^9*  Adceimann'B  RepoaitofT*^ 
liK*  Liloaiy  Magnet  •— 11.  Ladiaa* 
ifonthly  Museum— 18.  World  a£  F*4 
hiOBUNand^  18«.Jfiapacloir  aad  Lite* 
VKjRefiew*  DneaMrfiiehaidtoilaoiitf 
■iiwHa  tori!  Ilwai)  wiiniliiialir  Tliav 
^  ^te  astiacii  Ann  tfae  •  Mlowinfl 
■veklf  and:  daily  joiiKnals*«»14.  Shefi 
laid  iiei»^U.  Ntwa  of  LiteMlunand 
?aihii0n««16.  literary  CbtoDtole— 4l7» 
galfidnacayji  Jg.  Phomix  and  Liter« 
ary  Olio^l9.iita]>^90.^aun**^l.  Sww 
layXiBwajiafl^  Bikiah  l^Tdler-^ 
IB.  Sdinboigh  Obaenrcr-^d4.  NaiM 
httn  Whig*--«5v  WafeeifoDd^  MaiKw 
101.  Glaagpow  Fre«  Pkib-'^97«  BdiiM 
Nirghawiljcitii  Advertiaev^-fiS.  T^* 
ca<ope^99k  ManehcBterMocaryfM 
Ml  Bridgeihorth  HaDJd<^31.  D«ru 
Mtm  Chronida  88.  LiTerpool  Mct«i 
!iiry — 38.  Weekly  Exprew  a4.Nor>» 
blk  ChtDni(de-^M«  York  Chtoniele 
'•^tf*  Himlingflen.  Weekly  Jonnial*^** 
17.  Bath  and  Cheltenham  Oaaette-^ 
I8t  Beading  Meroury^^^-Sft.  Stockport 
kdvoBtiBar— 40.  Weataaoreland  Ga^ 
iett»r-41v  York  Oanrant^4S.  Leedt 
Ladcpcnfllent-4-4S.  Bath  JoomalM^4.r 
[«sicc8l8rGhroBiflle«-*46.  Bradfbrdand 
i¥akifiald  GhveBide-^46.  Rochester 
GhMetCe^«47.  Combedand  Pacquot^ 
tS.  KeatHefRld-^d.  BoyalCeivwall 
jaaBtte-«-Ad.  Ayr  and  Nvigtendiive 
QtoiTisa  f'BU  Maklatone  Gaiette-«^9. 
iknaenock  iAdTeetiaec**«63«  Sahafoniy 
Midj  WJnchcater  Joumal-*«-44^  Bdin« 
biir|^lBdepciident»«-^»  North  Dotms 
loiMHMd— ^i&'Weatna  Luminary^^ 
H^.  uAbairdeen  Chioiiide--^8^  Wake- 
add  and  HalifaJ:  Jawrnal-*5»«  Not^ 
teghsm  JHerald-^HtfiK  Boiact  Cbunty 
QhnMde-«6l.<Betkahiie  Chmiicla-^ 
00..  BHrostaple  HcraU-^Si.  De^eiki 
ihiB^.Fretbolder^64'  Balten  Expreia 
-"^4  SouAampton  Hendd«»M.  Htftt 
PMiiet-T*«7.  BiiriuBgham  Paper-«a 
Lancaster  Gaiette — 69.  Chettenham 
JcmAial— 70.  Bath  Herald— 71.  Bir- 
mingham Chronicle^78.  flnnex  Ack 
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vertiaer— 73.  Wanesler  Joiinial->74. 
€ani1iiidgtChronide^75.  Northantp. 

ton  Mercnry— 76.  Alfred— 77.  Chea- 
ter Coni«n&--^8.  Pieaton  Pilot— 79. 
Macdeafldd  Herald -*«  80.  CommeA 
flamo  01^  Geq^'a  John  Bull— M;^ 
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British  Guardian. 

M^Da^  Lester  Biflha»dfloli,  who» 
^»  aise  aoiry  to  see  iiora  hi»liu»andl 
UaTessea,  ia  hut  in  indi£[^ient  healthy 
nost  hsTo  had  hard  work>  we  do  not 
aa^  in  writingi  but  in  reading,  ill 
those  oologies  of  himself  and  miac^ 
The  first  espedai  wonder  is  how  the 
whole  press  of  Britam  and  Ireknd,. 
which  we  ha^e  been  latdy  anmwd  it 
ikr  too  manerooa  to  eoim&e>  and  far 
t(N^  independent  to  be  bribed,  ^&^ 
thus  with  ^ne  voice  break  out  infta 
canssataaeons  panegyric  of  a  literary 
ffcntleman  returned  from  India,  witik  • 
Mfcv- complaint,  rdiered  bT  letlteg 
▼erses.  The  second  especial  wonder 
ia^  how  the  iuTalid  could  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  thoao 
eighty-four  eulogies.  He  inust  have 
had  spies  stationed  aB  over  the  realm 
«'*eraiiMariea>  with  eyes  fixed  on  all  the 
flsetiepolitan  and  proTindal  presses, 
ftom  whom  he  received  regular  re* 
ports.    ' 

-  But  Mr- Richardson,  appreheBSive- 
that  the  pnrehasers  of  him — a  diamond 
British  poet-''4nay  not  be  sadafied 
with  such  shreds  and  patches  of  pralM 
aa  he  has  bediaened  hlmsdf  witbj 
kindly  refers  them  Ibr  '^  fayoutuble 
notioM  of  this  vdume,"  to  86«  La  BClI» 
Assemble  «^  86.  Lady's  Magazine*^ 
87.  British  Magazine — 88.  London  Itla 
-«49.  Courie^^90.  Morning  Post^^ 
91.  Momiqg  Herald — 98.  Public  Led* 
ger— 93.  British  P)^s-^94«  New 
Times-««^5.  Morttitig  Chtonide^'-^V*. 
Baldwin  a  London  Weekly  Journal^— 
»7«  Ostfoid  Herald— 98.  Bristol  Ga« 
astt^^99.  Bristol  Mimnr— lOO.  Glas* 
gow  Herald-— 101.  DtimfKea  Courier 
-^108.  Edinburgh  Star^lOS.  Mob« 
troee  Review— 104.  Brighton  Oacette 
-^106f  Durham  County  Advertisei^^ 
100.  BritiBh  Volunteer-^l07i  l>Brby 
Reportem-108«  Boston  Gaaetto^l09w 
GorkChronide-^110»Wolv»4iamptott 
Cttvonide'^111.  Nottingham  Review 
-^148.  SheAeld  Independent— lia. 
9overdgn'^J14b  Kentish  Gaaette^^ 
115.  Hereford  Independent— 110^ 
Kentish  Chronkle^li7.  Herta  Mer* 
cury  — 118.  Evenmg  Times— 119. 
Salopian  Journal,  180.  &c.  181.  &c. 
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Dr  Phiilpam'  LOUnio Mr  (kmmg. 

I>R  PHILLVOTTB'  LBTTBM  to  me  CANNIltO. 


THS&Btre  tome  questions^of mlghly  veligkm  is  fomided^m  intrilafftj 

iMtional  importaiioe,  oceagjonally  di»-  e?ery  educated  penan  cm  0lve  i 

coated  in  Parliament^  on  which  men  |br  his  belief,  and  where  all  who  _ 

of  edocatioii  may,  without  snmnder*  the  heritage  of  nndefiled  failih  fied 


Of  thia  ldnd»  pae-eminentilyy  ia 
ia  called  die  Catholic  QueslMi.  1)»- 
ther  Lotdnor  Cemmoner,  lioweftr  4il»* 
tinaaiabed  in  Parliament,  ia  cntkW 


ing  their  right  ofjudgment,  form  their  themaelvea  not  only 
opmiona  almoat  entirely  f^rom  the  de*  boond  to  think,  apeak,  wiile,  and 
batea.  It  ia  of  neceaaity,  indeed,  that  vpon  the  rightof  their  own  snatxm 
thottsanda  of  intelligent  men  do  so;  pri?ate judgment  ThatjndgmeBt 
for  they  are  prevented,  by  theezigen*  been  instructed,  not  much  by 
eies  of  their  own  pursuita,  firom  ao»  stera  of  the  atate,  but  fiar  moie  by 
quiring  any  better  knowledge  of  the  niaten  of  the  chureh,  and  by  ti 
data  on  which  thoae  queationa  are  ar-  great  inquirera  into  truth  that  fame 
gned  dian  that  derived  from  the  d»>  Snned  the  intdUtetwal  dmrartar  of  tim 
tailed  accounts  of  the  debates  in  Paiw  people, 
liament,  and  8«idi  documentary  papeaa 
aa  are  ^aily  acoeaaible  to  persona  not 
politicians  by  profession.  Of  this  kind 
are  many  questions  in  finance*-many, 

too,  botn  m  the  home  policy  of  the    to  Kold  higher  language  on 
government,  and  its  intemati<mal  mea*    of  that  quMticn,  than  me  hnmbleat  !■• 
aniea  of  trade  with  other  aUtea.  dividual  idko  haa  read  hiaBaUeli^  the 

Thoe  are  other  queationa,  again,  of  light  of  our  great  Prmeatant  dbmsa. 
as  mighty  national  importance,  occa*  And  if  we  are  to  bow  to  aatboritMi 
aionaSy  discussed  in  Parliament,  cm  her6,itoiu^ttobetotfaaae«iilhoritiea 
which  men  of  education  will  not  sub-  whoae  ta£  to  power  over  our  ndoda 
mit  to  surrender  one  iota  of  their  rigl:^  and  their  moat  aaeredjudgmenla,  iad»> 
of  judgment  to  the  authority,  howevei^  rived  from  a  hfe-long  devotion  to  the 
high,  of  any  statesman ;  for  on  such    atudy  of  our  reformed  £rith,  and  of  aB 

the  UoMingB  of  which  it  haa  been  the 
fruitful  parent  to  dvihaed  man.  Hie 
doctors  of  our  church  lay  no  cJann  to 
inMibility-— but  they  do1ayc]aim,and 
that  daim  is  granted  to  diem  in  its 
fullest  extenaion  by  the  moat  enU^t* 
ened-^to  a  wider,  deeper,  and  hklMr 
knowledge  of  thoae  Buoiecta  inaU  their 
bearings,  to  which  all  the  beat  enogies 


questions  they  have  been  accustomed 

earnestly  and  solemnly  to  reflect ;  and 

the  frhcts  on  which  their  opinion  is  to 

be  formed  are  either  notable  events  in 

the  history  of  their  own  and  other 

countriea,  or  they  are,  nerhapa,  laws 

of  human  nature,  of  which  they  are 

aawell,  if  not  better,  qualified  to  know 

the  operation  than  manjr  of  the  more 

eminent  rulers  and  legialatora  of  die    of  theLr  mindt,  all  die  beat 

land.    Of  that  kind  are  moat,  if  not    of  theur  faearta,  and  all  the  beat  tree- 

all,  queations  touching  religion.   The    anrea  of  their  knowledge  have,  &«> 


wiadom  of  the  age,  ^' on  that  great  ar« 
gumenty"  ia  not  to  be  sou^t  for, 
surely,  beyond  all  other  plaoea,  or 
adely,  in  the  Houaea  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  authority  mav  be  due  to  the 
talenta  uid  the  knowledge  at  all  timea 
eansdnff  there,  it  will  not  be  withheld 
from  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  rather  more  than  is  due  will 
be  vielded  to  them,  from  the  natural 
ana  salutary  disposition  of  good  citi- 
aena  to  renlect,  and  even  in  some  mea« 
aure  toderer  to  the  judgment  of  diooe 
who  direct  the  measnrea  of  state. 
Here,  however,  men  will  judge  chiefly 
and  resolutely  for  themselves,  in  a 
Proteatant  co^ntry  like  oura,  where 


y oudi  upwards,  been  applied,  that  the 
truth  might  be  maatcfed  and  pnaBal* 

£ted,  than  those  other  kadiivintel* 
:ta  of  the  a|»  are  entided  todaiBs, 
who,  neoeasamy  busied  with  all  seal 
and  paarion  in  agcw^n^  pumuta,  aaw 
know  aa  much  aa  some— and  more  thm 
many--4mt  must  know  km  dan  note 
few  ni  the  ripe  and  good  a^olan  of 
England,  of  die  interdependenee  cf 
dvu  and  religiona  liberty. 

It  ia  not,  diexefore,  to  my  Loid 
lansdown,  or  yet  to  Bir  Camuag, 
that  die  People  of  Britain  will  choose, 
in  their  doubt  or  anzaefy,  to  look  or 
to  truat  fiir  illnmination  on  diedaik* 
neaa  of  the  Catholic  QoaatiflD.  Thm 
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SMI .3  ^  MOtyNlb'  IMtm  to  Mr  Canning.  t^i 

«|piiiiou  oBttanjrpoiiits  of  libat  qoep.    fronf  tSiat  sense  of  our  Immortal  des- 
tMm  will  be  considered  with  retpect-    tinies,  whidi  a  pore  rellsion  alone 


fhl   attentioii,  Imt  not 


pure  religion 

as  carrying    can  uphold^  and  which  is  assuredly 

with  them  any  oraeolar  authority-^    destroyed  or  perverted  alike  by  scepti- 

aoidif  ^eoneortheollier^orbothof    dsm  or  superstition? 


these  dtetiBguiahed  perwms,  should,  on 
flome  of  the  moat  essential  suhfects 
which  thst  question  involves,  exhibit 
ittler  ignorance  er  the  grossest  hetOi* 
vodoxy 9  the  people  of  Britaun  will  torn 
to  other  teadierB ;  ncrneed  they  be  at 
amy  loss  to  fnSi  them,  wiser  and  more 
lesimed  far,  in  that  Hierarchy  which; 
of  late  yearsi  has  been  so  persevering* 
ly  decried  by  the  sdf-dobbed  lovers 
and  fidends  A  knowledge,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  first  kindled,  and  has 
tinoe  guarded  in  these  kingdoms  the 
•tared  Torch  of  Truth. 


The  Catholic  Question  is  not  near- 
ly so  much  a  political  as  a  religiona 
question ;  and  accordingly  the  cham« 
pions  of  emandpation  would  fain  slur 
over,  or  get  rid  of  the'  rdigious  part 
of  it  altogether,  and  treat  it  as  any 
other  ordinary  question  of  state  policy. 
Some  of  those  champions— Mr  Can* 
ning  for  example — do  not  fear  to  de- 
clare to  a  Protestant  people,  that  the 
shades  of  distinction  between  their 
faith  and  Popery  are  slight  and  eva- 
nescent Others,  again,  like  the  Re- 
verend Peter  Plymley,  or  the  Irre- 


That  political  liberty  can  never  be    verend  Henry  Brougham,  load  Popery 
in  a  ooontry  enakved  under  spiritual    with  ridicule,  to  show  that  its  harm- 


domination,  is  one  amoig,  perhaps, 
higher  reasons,  why  the  great  mi^oritv 
of  the  educatid  mmda  in  Britain  wiU 
to  the  last  resist  Catholic  Emancipa- 
taon.  The  spirit  of  Popery  they  wiU 
not  into  aooording  to  the  softened, 
aQbaued,  and  innocent  character  drawn 
of  it  by  an  orator  ambitions,  in  these 


lessness  lies  in  its  folly— and  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  anything  so 
absurd.  That  is  a  strange  way  for 
people  to  pull,  rowing  in  the  same 
boat — sitting  face  to  face— this  water- 
man on  one  '*  thoft,'^  presenting  the 
breadth  of  his  oar  before  the  wind 
and  with  the  stream,  that  on  the  other 


dtya  or  rhetoric  flouiidi,  and  philoeo*    fiMtherinfg  it  with  skiH  and  dexterity 
pliail  libeitUty,  — 


*  Th*  applause  of  Ustening  senates  to 
command." 

There  is  a  march  of  mind  ytiy  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  from  that  of  wmch  it 
Is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  speak 
^*— a  march  conducted  by  other  read- 
ers, and  through  other  regions.    Ex- 
cellent things  as  they  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped   that   there   are   things   still 
better  than  Mechanical  Institutions. 
Churdies  are  so— and  we  hold  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  are  more  use- 
ful to  their  fdlow  creatures  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  the  lower 
orders,  ay,  more  nsefiil — ^for  that  is 
ibe  fiiKvottrite   word   of  those  who 
apeak  so  much  of  the  '^  immense 
strides"  die  world  is  now  making, — 
than  even  lecturers  on  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics.  Cultivate  such  inferior 
knowledge  among  the  people  as  you 
may — ^its  fruits  will  eitner  be  rotten 
or  poisonous^-unless  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows  be  watered  by  Christianity. 
In  tMs  island— generally — CBristian- 
ity  preserves  the  character  that  speaks 
its  divine  origin ; — and  should  those 
c^estifiJ  lineaments  be  blurred  or  de- 


X'nst  wind,  stream,  and  tide.  A 
rry  so  skulled  cannot  make  much 
f^rogress,  and  must  inevitably  be 
swamped  in  attempting  to  shoot  Lon* 
don  Bridge. 

Such  bdng  our  way  of  thinking,  we 
took  up  Dr  Phillnotts'  Fust  Letter, 
to  Mr  Canning,  knowing  well  the 
great  talents  and  erudition  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Divine,  with  confident  ex- 
pectatioDs  of  finding  subjects  therein 
elucidated  that  had  been  darkened  in 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
speech;  nor  were  we  disappointed* 
It  is  indeed  a  masterly  proauction, 
and  neither  Mr  Canning  in  the 
House,  nor  his  ally  Mr  Brougham 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  been 
able  to  ward  off  the  heavy  and  cutting^ 
blows  which  the  finely-tempered  steel 
has  inflicted.  Mr  Canning  made  but 
a  very  general  allusion  to  the  Pam- 
phlet, and  sought  to  assail  Dr  Phill- 
potts  through  the  side  of  Sir  John 
Copley.  But  the  guard  of  the  Rector 
of  Stanhope  is  closer  and  more  power- 
ful than  was  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls — ^and  the  assault  of  the  then  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  wily»  spirited  and 
skilful  as  it  was,  glanced  aside  inno- 
cuous, and,  likeMrBroudiam's  own 


faced,  what  knowledge  could  be  of  thunder,  the  electric  fluid  of  his  wit 
any  avail  to  preserve  to  us  that  moral  dropt,  as  if  caught  by  a  conducting 
and  intellectual  dignity  inseparable    rod,  on  the  floor. 


^HfCnnfaMf«n^oi&%,Mi#4|i  C3inii|giawii«taiiMifMii»Miril^ 

Burdett's  xnoOon  in  1825  mm  chan^-  much  knon^e^  of  dw  iwTjrrr    rf 

tmxBd,  by  Mr  Broodiaiii,  we  believe^  ttfi  wkh  vtry  osnarifenU^  MMtr^rf 

10  **  unaBiwemUe.      Dr  PhiUpoOf  4baaghl  and  catpnMon.'^  .Hi*  imm^ 

takes  its  leading  aiguments^  one  by  by  tmdammmia^  iMHtrt^  %  kriv 

ooe,  and  in  Itw  words  proves  I0  the  oaaat^  ani  by^bolil  b6l stitfCki 

•atisfactioD  of  the  whole  world-p^ukL  castfi^Miaii  of  i«s  eBcnin,  thaft 

we  will  ventnie  to  say,  to  ^  more  iflitmptnnsfif  truth  ain  ■kiiwlii  1> 

oomplete  satia£aetioa  of  no  man  in  it  t»  arinnpb  ovw  tlM  immakf-mta 

than  of  Mr  Broogbam  hiina^<— that  aaest  =  imflBcabld  •  niuHMaitv  ^  «« 

the  only  d^enlty  of  aaaweruig  it  aii«  nbottors  ef  Msehood  r  «nd  ^bt  bnM 

issfiromtlus,  lepntation  of  this  kal«edj  -deqnni^ 

••That  tree no-iaiiaiBngpiiBfcs  more  than  "I?***™*  J*^  J**?*  diwwhBttn,  m^ 

int.**  "-'"^r  4iMDcd  I7  all  the  noiaone  ^fnpMto 

V^nt.^  •     :ij         ,*  ;,  bwalhedwefcr  it-by  tfio  nfcaliimaniB, 

nrPhinpotte,ioo,addre8sesMrCan*  onghi  ta Aine  a»/4ioaoMriraH  iS 

ningm  that  kind  of  language  which  It  hrethiw.    From'  thar  examnle  tbat 

Wo«ldhayebeenweUf<nrMrBrougham  mi^  le«ii,  iiliat  gomn  of  theJbi nS 

--*rh»  manliness  and  his  honour,-*  geem  yet  to  know,  that  kem^jm  «1 

had  he  hunself  alwa^js  made  «se  of  ftmm  thensehea,  if  timidW  dis. 

when  pabhdy  ezpieasuig  his  opuion  heartened,  wiU  be  sure  t»1>etiwiitai 

of  that  iUustnous  person.    ''Let  me  - -^^  ^  '-^       «    -  --""r" 

^y  say,  that  if  in  the  free  examina* 


tion  of  opinions  publicly  prodaimed 
by  yoaj,  I  shall  at  all  depart  from  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  your  high  sta« 
tion,  to  your  splendid  talents,and  above 
all^  to  Yom:  distingujahed  character, 
yon  wUl  find  it  much  easier  to  forgiYe 
me,  than  I  shall  be  willing  tofoi^Te 


under  bestial  and  doven-  feet ;  bat 
that  the  boldest  of  the  bnd  wOltai^ 
nay  respect,  the  fmm  of-  m  acMa^ 
who  is  not  ashamed,  bmt  prWMi  ef  Mi 
calling,  and  who  shows  te  the  opm 
world,  when  need  is,  lliat  is  the  fad* 
lowed  shade  of  College  nnd  CatheiM, 
he  has  iesmed  lesmnsofn  nobler  JWisu 
dam,  and  (^  a  Ibr  h^her  elofoom 


myself.    That isaU  thatanyoneman    than  can  be  attribut^  ewi  ty  the 

S?  "'Sl^'rtf '  '"^  debate;. and  he    courtesy  of  these  inteDectual  ^  to 

A^  ^J^l'^^^^"" !^'^^l    thecoaisestanddey«itlawy«Aat 
hrfithe  regards  >is  opponent,  IS  not    ever  brawled  at  a  bar. 
only  entitled,  during  the  course  of  con^ 
IromsTi  to  speak  out  with  wnrmdi 
and  boldness  of  condemnation,  when 


he  thinks  it  due.-^we  say  not  only  en« 
^tled,  but  callea  on  to  ao  so  by  con* 
r*  uid  zeal  in  what  he  bdUeves 


«  The  distinguished  object  of  it  (of 
Dr  Phillpotts'  scurrility,)"  continues 
the  reviewer, "  who  attempts  no  vain 
conoeahnent  of  bis  name  or  his  natnre, 
i,..««»«.j,  m^  .^^iL  *at  W.4..  «c  «««<;»c«  ^?  ^^  afford  to  recdve  it  with  dis- 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  Contrast  <l*"i«"  True,  Mr  Canning,  or  any  other 
theindependent  and  dignified  station  °^^  ^f  honour,  may  afibrd  to  lecdve 
9n  which  Dr  PhiUpotU  tibus  stands  in  ^^  disdain-^any  scurrility,  clerical 
reference  to  Mr  Canning,  with  the  hn^  or  lay.  Had  Dr  Phillpotts  be^  sciir- 
miliating  and  d^prad^  condition  of  n^ous,  Mr  Canning  would  not  have 
Mr  Brougham  !  The  Divine's  Weeds  ^opted  Lord  Byron's  facetious  rule  at 
weteperhapsoocaaionallysomewhattoo  ^nduct  on  such  occaaoos,  »m  laid 
jrann  for  the  Secretary  comfi[»tabhr  to  aown  in  Don  Juan, 
awallow'*-«'but  the  demagogue  was  for* 
oed  to  eat  hiiTown  after  their  heat  had 
been  enenched  by  >Mr  Canning^e  spit* 
tie.  Yet  it  is  Dr  Phillpotts  whom  Mr 
SvoiM[faara  some  years  ago  in  the  £din 


bnr^  Heview,  ciuled  ^'  a  foul-mouthed 
panon,**  while  of  this  bis  Letterl  in  the 
▼ery  last  number  of  that  Periodical,  be 
teys, "  but  enough«f  sudi  scurrility!" 
Yet  MrBrongfaamhas  had  the  sagadty 


"  I  ten  blm,  if  a  Oergynum,  nx  ims.** 

No— Mr  Canningi^an  Qa(ODiAn-^es 
a  Christ-Church  man— a  gentleman-* 

would  have  replied  to  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
mity  in  milder  language.  He  would 
not  even  have  caUed  him  "  a  foul- 
mouthed  parson."  But  if  the  scurri* 
lity  had  been  vomited  out  against  him, 
with  clenched  fists,  and  features  hi" 


to  discover,  sinoe  his  insane  tiradea  deously  twitched  and  twisted  in  con- 
i^bontthe  Durham  Belhi,'tluitDr  Phill*  vnkions,  all  the  while  a  face  glaring 
pott8occupiestooele?ateda|Jaoeuithe  upon  him,  whose  natural  infirmity 
estimation  of  the  people  of  England  to  was  rendered  more  hideous  by  demo- 
be  a  fit  or  safe  object  for  his  vencnnoua  naical  possession — then  Mr  Canning 
abuse.  Accordingly ''his Letter  to  Mr  would  Wc  started  up  to  appal  the 


Or  MUfmi  IMknim  MrfOamk^g. 


c 


tvadnocr^AliA  miAk  tmo  little  wogda, 
«9  sti^  hi^  dmnW-'' It  in  IUm/* 

nl^hismiiiiion  of  Dr  Phillp&tto'  9cax* 
raity  against  Mr  Canxmig,  in  which 
icaae  we  might  he  induced  to  give  a  few 
iqpecimena  of  Peter's  own.  '^  We  shall 
xiow  see,"  quoth  Peter,  in  his  notori« 
qnisLetter8,(8pea]dngofMrCannine^) 
f  if  a  UKtioa  is  to  heaaved  by  achool-p 
Iw J  jekfli  and  doggcel  rhymea^  by  af« 
ftontiBS  petulanoe,  and  by  the  tones 
•BdgactkulationaofMrPitt."  Vastly 
MttiplSmentary,  indeed^  of  Mr  Can-^ 
jmg9  oratory  in  the  House,  and  of  his 
poetry  in  die  AntQacobin !  Peter  then 
atttdksMrPercevu^  and  says>  **  What* 
^er  CiXi  be  done  by  very  mistaken 
notions  of  the  piety  of  a  Christian  (Per* 
ceval)>  and  by  very  wretched  imiiatum 
qf^  eloquence  qfFiti  (Cannmg),  will 
be  done  oy  these  two  gentlemen."  A 
little  farther  on,  he  hypotheticalhr  de>« 
dare8h&di8beliefofMr€ahning''reaI- 

If  possesshig  any  portion  of  the  great 
unaerstandingofhisNisus^who^oni- 
edhifn  fivm  theweapims  oftke  Whigt." 
And  then  Peter  adds  scomf ally,  still 
cutting  up  Mr  Canning,  "  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  sounds  of  Mr  Pitt's  voice, 
and  the  measure  of  his  toneis,  and  the 
movement  of  his  arms,  will  do  nothing 
for  us,  whqn  these  tones  and  move- 
ments, and  voice,  bring  us  always  de- 
damation  without  sense  orMowledge, 
and  ridicule  without  good  humour  or 
cottcifiation."  Was  it  mdeed  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  George  Canning,  now  First 
Lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Chancellor 


be  a|  Ml  end  if  it  oMMd  to  bsM.'' 
This  sdf^aame  lai^  busnng  bitten 
bottlorfly  ia  now  ^f  hke^-maiM  angel 
OB.  a  battib-day ;"  and  iha  twenty  or 
thirty  little  xm  inaectacrawlinff  afamt 
it,  who'think  theirfly  to  be  the  Uneife» 
grandea^  merriest,  moat  important 
animal  in  the  universe,  and  are  odn* 
yiQoed  the  world  would  be  at  an  end 
if  it  oeaaedto  buzs^-4ure  the  Wbiasaf 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewt  We  do  indeed 
agree  with  Mr  Plymley,  that  '*  nature 
descends  ^wn  to  infinite  smaUneas/' 
Mr  Hymley,  then,  (aflbrding  a.  coin- 
ddenoe  singular  enough,)  saya,  that 
"  Ireland  ia  gone,  and  the  death4dow 
of  England  ia  struck— and  this  event 
may  happen  instantly— ^before  Mr 
Cannittg  haa  twrmed  Lord  HowM* 
(now  Lord  Grey)  leat  speech  itUo 
d/^grel  rhyme"  That  Mr  Canning 
wul  never  do--or  we  are  much  mis- 
taken. But  Mr  Flyn^y  is  so  plea- 
sant a  person  ^such  a  sworn  foe  in 
his  merriment  to  all  scurrility,  that 
we  mu3t  go  on  with  him.  ''  In  the 
last  year,  land  U>  the  amount  of  eigki 
hundred  Uioueand  pounds  was  purcha^ 
sed  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland^  Do 
you  thu^  it  possible  to  be-PBPceval« 
and  he-Canning,  and  be^Castlereagb 
such  a  body  of  men  as  this  out  of  their 
common  rights,  and  their  common 
sense?  Mr  George  Canning  may  laugh 
and  jokeat  the  idea  of  Protestant  bailiffit 
ravisbmg  Catholic  ladies,  under  the 
9th  clause  of  the  sun-set  bill ;  but  if 
some  better  remedy  ia  not  implied  to 
the  distractions  of  Ireland  than  the 


of  the  Exchequer,  the  Being,  accord-    jooukrity  of  Mr  Canning,  they  will 


ing  to  the  Whig-Press,  something 
more  than  human,  at  the  head  not 
only  of  his  Majesty's  Administration, 
but  of  his  M^jeaty's  Opposition,  who 
Was  thus  blasphemed  by  one  of  Ae 
oof  Whiggish  creatures  now  crawl- 
ig  to  lick  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  ? 


soon  pot  an  end  to  his  pension,  snd 
to  the  pension  of  those '  near  and  dear 
rslativea,'  for  whoae  eating,  drinking, 
waahing,  and  clothing,  every  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom  nowpays  his  two- 
pence or  threepence  a-year.  Ton  may 
call  these  observations  coarse,  if  you 


^^_ 

But  farther,  "  Nature,"  says  Peter  please ;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  the 

Plymley,  that  is,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Sophiaa  and  Carolines  of  any  man 

Smith,  now  one  of  the  panegyrists  of  breathing  are  to  eat  national  Teal^  to 

Mr  Canning,  in  that   high-minded  drink  public  tea«  to  wear  treasury  ri- 


Work  the  '  Blue  and  Yellow,'  **  na- 
ture descends  down  to  infinite  small- 
liess.  Mr  Canning  has  his  parasites  ; 
and  if  you  take  a  large  buxzing  blue- 
bottle fiy,  and  look  at  it  in  a  micro- 
scope, you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty 
iittte  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it, 
which  doubtless  think  their  fly  to  be 
the  bluest,  grandest,  merriest,  moat 
important  animal  in  the  universe,  and' 
are  convinced  that  the  world  would 


bandsy.and  then  that  we  are  to  be  told 
that  it  is  ooarse  to  animadvert  upon 
tfiis  pit£^  and  eleemoevnary  splen- 
dour. If  this  ia  right,  wny  not  men- 
tion it  ?  If  it  is  wrong,  why  should 
not  he  who  ei^oys  tlie  ease  of  support- 
ing his  sisters  in  this  manner  bear  the 
shame  of  it?  Everybody  seema  hi- 
therto to  have  spared  thia  man  who 
never  spares  anybody."  There  is 
more   than  political  hatred  here — 

1 


Dr  FAUIpatii'  LeUen  io  Mr  Cmmkig. 


Umb  mmm  niiat  Mr  Broi^iuuii 
fibdy  attiibotei  to  Dr  Phfilpotto— 
I  dwologieiiiii— there  \a  me  iii»> 
It  Tims  of  rival  wit,  stinging  be- 
airtahiwlei  Like  the  dog  be  r^ 
to  his  Tomit.  '^The  embrol- 
dend  insnitiesy  and  the  sixth-fbrm 
cflkwoos  of  Mr  Canning  are  t^iUy  not 
powcrftd  enough  to  make  me  bdieve 
dda,  and  I  am  tick  of  Mr  Canning. 
Tlim  ii  not  a  hap'orth  of  bread  to 
an  his  sugar  and  sack."  Finally^-but 
here  we  must  have  reeourse  to  small 
print,  for  the  extract  is  longish  :— 

^  In  the  oorraipODdenoe  which  ib  psssing 
between  as,  yoa  are  froqaently  alluding  to 
the  Poaeign  Secretary,  and  in  answer  to  the 
dangen  of  Ireland,  which  I  am  preaeing 
open  jour  notice,  70a  have  nothing  to  uige 
but  the  confidence  which  jou  repoce  in  tlie 
discretion  and  sound  sense  of  this  geotle* 
man.*    I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  listen. 
ed  to  him  long,  and  often,  with  the  great- 
est attention ;  I  have  used  every  exertion 
in  mj  power  to  take  a  fair  measure  of  him ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  hear 
Um  npon  any  arduous  topic  without  per- 
etiving,  that  be  is  eminently  d^dent  in 
thore solid  andserioos  qualities  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  the  oonndence  of  a 
gnat  ooantnr  can  propeily  repose.    He 
sweats,  and  laboars,  and  works  for  sense; 
and  Mr  Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is 
cominft,  but  it  does  not  come ;  the  machine 
can't  £aw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
die  s|»in^ ;  Fkovidenoe  has  made  him  a 
li^t,  jestmg,  paragraph- writing  man,  and 
mt  he  will  remain  to  his  dying  day.  When 
he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong ;  when  he  is  se- 
rions,  he  is  like  Samson  in  a  wig ;  any  or- 
dlnaiy  person  is  a  match  for  him ;  a  song, 
an  ironical  letter,  a  burlesque  ode,  an  at- 
tack in  the  newspaper  upon  Nicol*s  eye,  a 
smart  speech  of  twenty  minutes,  fuU.  of 
gross  misiepreBentations  and  clever  turns, 
excellent  language,  a  spirited   manner, 
lucky  quotations,  success  in  provoking  dull 
men,  some  half  information,  picked  up  in 
Pall-mall  in  the  morning :  these  are  your 
fKend*s  natural  weapons ;  all  these  he  can 
do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly  great : 
Nay,  I  wUl  be  just,  and  go  still  farther,  if 
he  would  confine  himself  to  these  things, 
and  eoBsider  the  fMete  and  the  pkyful  to 
be  the  basis  of  his  character,  he  would,  im 
that  species  of  msn,  be  universally  regard- 
ed as  a  person  of  a  very  good  understand, 
mg ;  call  him  a  legislator,  a  reasooer,  and 
the  conductor  oi  the  afiairs  of  a  great  na* 


CJ' 


tion ;  and  it  seems  to  nie-aa  Asndaft  If  « 
butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  hmt^ 
That  he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  amafl 
poetry,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  highest  ift- 
tre,  I  do  most  readily  admit.  After  Geone 
Sel  wyn,  and  perhaps  Tickell,  there  hasbea 
no  such  man  for  this  half  century.    Ths 
Foreign  Secretary  is  a  gentleman,  a  respect, 
able,  as  wdl  as  an  bi^ily  agreeable, 
in  private  life ;  bnt  you  may 
me  with  decayed  potatoes,  as  „. 
hi  the  miseries  of  Irdaaid  by  tbei 
of  hisaewf  and^McrefioiB.     It  is 
public  situations  whidi   this   f      „— 
holds,  that  entitle  me,  or  indnce  me  to  an 
so  much  about  him.  Heiaafiy  inamba^ 
nobody  cares  about  the  fly  :  the  only  qoei« 
tion  is.  How  the  devil  did  it  get  dtere?-. 
Nor  do  I  attack  him  for  the  love  of  gio^, 
but  for  the  love  of  utility,  as  s  bargomv. 
ter  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Datcfa  dike,  ftr  lorit 
should  flood  a  province.**  , 

We  had  not  the  slightest  intendon, 
when  we  took  up  Dr  Phillpotta'  Let- 
ter,  to  revert  to  any  of  t£e  ofaoolele 
scurrilities  of  the  Wh^  against  Kr 
Canning^but  the  fl|ipIication  at  diat 
word  to  the  dignifiea  aeTerities  of  this 
distinffuished  Tory  somewhat  raned 
our  spleen,  and  Peter  Plymley  cfaandi^ 
to  peep  pertly  from  the  faram-wked 
cage^  in  which  he  and  a  few  other  pn* 
ters  of  old  are  confined,  we  let  Mm 
out  for  a  moment  to  ■haV^hjft  feathcn 
and  chkp  for  himsdf— «nd  whoooold 
have  suspected  that  this  vny  btrdnow 
keens  trilling  in  Mr  Cannhi|^B  ear  bis 
laudatory  lay»-4iopB  on  his  maater's 
wrist,  and  bJetween  fits  opens  his  ga-« 
ping  gullet  to  be  fed  with  clerical 
crums?  Allowances  ought,  in  an  fair- 
ness, to  be  made  for  many  changes  of 
pinion  and  expression  in  the  writtnga 
m  public  men,  respecting  the  charao* 
ters  of  public  men ;  for  thoee  diarac* 
ters  may  have  changed  firom  better  to 
worse,  or  from  worse  to  better,  or  they 
may  have  been  more  fully  developed 
or  exhibited  in  the  course  of  their  etm 
reet.    But  for  all  such  changes,  the 
world  demands  that  good  reascms  rWB 
be  shown ;  that  they  shall  be  not  sod* 
den  and  shocking,  but  gradual  and 
guarded,  otherwise  their  sincerity  is 
suspected ;  and  the  men  who  unblndi* 
ingly  avow  them,  are  branded  with  the 
flagrant  shame  of  hypocrisy  and  fiilae* 


wm  iHoienC  I  be  leaped  aSout.  toucbed  frets  with  "wSS^tSn^vS^S^^  iS^i,  •«•  wdj  ?   f 


i«wrj 


DrPMOpoih' 


bo0d^  and  itaiidiRnivicttd  beflne  the 
world  as  ren^;ades  and  apostates  fVom 
the  tnitlu  It  is  not  in  an  tionest  man's 
power  ever  to  admire  and  respect  aD- 
other,  whom>  during  the  best  years  of 
life,  he  has  not  only  regarded  with 
unmixed  contempt,  but  heaped  on  his 
head  all  public  contumely,  and  called 
on  the  whole  world  to  point  at  him  the 
finger  of  Booni.  We  need  not  say  that 
there  never  was  an  hour  nor  an  act  of 
Mr  Canning's  life  that  deseryed  such 
insolent  and  brutal  abuse  as  this  savage 
Merry  Andrew  heaped  upon  that  gen« 
tleman.  Whatever  may  have  been, 
are  now,  and  may  yet!be,  Mr  Canning^s 
ikults,  errors,  or  8in8,ihe,  from  boyhood 
upwards,  was  distinguished  amonff 
iSagland's  best  sons  by  his  talents  ai^l 
his  genius.  That  we  have  ever  said  of 
him ;  we,  who  have  been  called  his 
detractors,  because  we  have  spoken  our 
minds  freely  of  his  political  conduct, 
and  will  continue  so  to  speak,  unawed 
hy  his  displeasure,  or  the  displeasure 
of  his  friends,  true  or  false;  but  we 
should  indeed  hang  down  our  heads 
for  ever,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  had  we,  or  any  one,  however 
remotely  connected  with  us,  so  spat« 
tered  hun  with  rotten  venom,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  wretch  on  the  pUlory,  as 
this  jeering  fellow  did  in  his  glee,  who 
now  veils  the  forehead  of  a  fool  before 
the  Premier  on  his  pedestal,  and  cries 
— '*  A  God  I  a  God, !" 

But  we  must  dismiss  such  gentry 
altogether — ^remembering  for  a  single 
moment,  and  no  more,  a  kindred 
scoffer  of  the  name  of  Shepherd*- 
whom  we  hone  we  may,  without  im« 
proper  scurrility,  and  merely  by  way 
of  stating  a  notorious  matter-of-fact 
which  he  himself  let  out  on  the  hust- 
ings at  Liverpool,  call  a  little  fat  ab« 
surd  Unitarian  Preacher  with  a  squint, 
•—a  spouter  of  the  true  jack-pudding 
school,  who,  on  the  same  hustiu^ 
unconscious  of  the  grotesque  reaction 
of  the  charge  on  himself,  taxed  Mr 
Canning  with  being  a  bu£foon,  he,  the 
spouter,  being  without  one  exception 
the  most  ludicrous,  and  the  returned 
Member  the  most  elq;ant  man  in 
Ei^ud* 

Or  Phillpotts,  we  have  said,  an- 
aweis  Mr.  Canning's   unsnswerable 

roh  argument  by  argument— and 
first  he  demeUshes  u  the  foUew- 
tng: 

^«  •  What  Vm  it,  that  prevented  theCa- 
'tiwUcs  hmn  taking  their  sMts  in  that 


ibJir 

House  ?  The  oath  against  Tnosiibstan* 
tialioD.  But  whUe  ttey  ezclnded  a  man 
ftom  PaxUament  for  his  belief  in  tnuisnb- 
ataotiatioD,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  he  who  beliered  in  consubstaotiation 
enjoyed  every  privilege  of  the  Constitution. 
He  old  not  nay  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  opinions ;  but  the  inan  who 
could  make  it  a  ground  of  exclusion  from 
political  power,  must  have  a  minute  per- 
cq)tion  or  the  niceties  of  ratiocination,  for 
.  which  he  might  be  envied  as  a  logician, 
but  which  was  wholly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Common  life.*    Hear,  Hear. 

This  argument  is  indeed  worthv  of 
the  debater  who  had  taken  "  a  Ddet* 
tante  degree  in  £)ivinity,"-Hind  Dr 
Phillpotts  comments  upon  it  veiy 
much  in  the  ssme  happy  strain  that 
Mr  Canning  himself  wouM  have  done, 
had  it  fidlen  from  some  luddess  oppo* 
nent  of  that  ready  wit 

^  In  order  to  protect  Ae  Bank  of  Eng. 
knd  from  forgery,  it  is  higUy  penal  ^Sx 
any  one  to  have  in  his  possession  a  frame 
for  making  paper  with  waved  lines.*  Ima* 
gine,  then,  some  sagacious  country-gentle- 
man,  fresh  ftom  Bum,  to  come  down  to 
the  House,  and  denounce,  with  becoming 
self-oomplacency,  the  monstrous  injustice, 
that  while  straight-lined  paper  may  be 
made  with  impunity,  any  honest  man,  who 
happens  to  have  a  curved.Iine  frame  in  his 
house,  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay. 
*  I  do  not  deny,'  says  he,  *  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  straight  and  waved  lines; 
but  the  man  who  thinlu  that  difference  so 
great,  that  the  possessor  of  the  waved-line 
name  is  unfit  to  abide  in  the  same  hemi- 
spheie  with  him  of  the  straight,  has  an 
acnteness  of  sensibility  to  lineal  rectitodei, 
which,  however  it  may  ^^»mand  our  admi- 
imtion,  is  utterly  unfit  for  ordinaiy  life.*  *' 

But  on  a  former  occasion  Dr  PhUU 
potts  observes,  that  Mr  Canning  him* 
self  was  heard  to  state  this  matter, 
not  certainly  with  historical,  but  vrith 
logical  accuracy.  In  aligning  in  fitvour 
of  Mr  Plunkett  sBill  (March  16,1881,) 
he  found  it  convenient  to  suppose  Uiat 
the  Test,  respecting  transuostantia- 
tion,  was  passed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
said— 

'^  ^  Concurring  in  the  religion  of  the  ex- 
iled fiunily,'  said  you,  *  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  of  the  British  Crown  were  held 
also  to  be  devoted  to  their  polidcal  claims. 
The  Roman  CalhoUc  was  presumed  to  be 
essentially  a  traitor ;  but  as  treason  was 
naturally  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
while  religion  was  more  readily  avowed,  or 
ascertained,  the  test  of  the  tutpected  poU~ 
tics  was  sought  in  the  professed  Creeds* 
«  Was  his  Creed  his  guilt  9  no.^But  his 
Creed  dest^ated  the  mait,  and  his  gnih 
consisted  in  his  foreign  attadmient.'  ** 


conmunion^  msy  not  he  <UuLUiU«d 


204  DrPyafMU  LeUtn  9q  Mr  Canmng. 

•rtrift  emtaiMrtioii  of  the  Test.  »    ttalntftii^wfttwwii  .  

^  xmlj  beg»  leave  to  <»tTect  Bft  JIT^CS^  SSSdic  while  they 

Canning  as  to  its  origin,  and  or  course  ^^^^  ^^^  holding  opinions  sabTa_^  . 

Its  primary  purpose.  of  the  sanction  of  all  oaths.  Tather  Walsh 

•*  It  was  framed  (can  it  really  be  neces-  j^^^^  ^t^ym  to  ttt,  Aat  our  anceaton  #ae 

tatj  to  remind  you  ?)  fifteen  yem  btforc  ^^  ^  fboHsh,  as  these  tety  wise  peima 

the  Revolution,  alid  at  a  time  when  there  ^^  bloasea  to  imagme :  he  has  told  wt, 

was  no  danger  of  any  firdgn  attachments  ^^  ^^^  ^^  t^o^jg  whSeh,  by  Ae  tiidli- 

except  indeed  to  the  Pope.    But,  m  pie^     peasabk   edbditidii  of  Romaa   CothoBs 
fefence  to  using  any  words  of  my  own,  I  .      ,.         ..  :. 

will  avail  myself  of  the  admission  of  a  very 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  in  the  year 
jnext  after  its  enactment.  Father  Peter 
Walsh,  ih  the  Dedicatioa  of  his  History 
of  the  Irish  RcmonstTanoe  '  To  the  Catho- 
lic of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,'  &c 
(p,  15,)  says,  *  if  any  shaU  object  those 
mal  statutes,  which  mav  pcffhapi  M 
thou^t  by  some  to  hair*  all  their  cfusnti) 
and  all  tfa^  fiyrasv  against  some  haimlflBS 
doctrines  and  practices,  as^  *»r  exarapki 
umiBst  oar  doetrinca  4>f  the  Cooaeeration 
and  Transubftantiation,  and  oui  p«aetio( 
withall  of  the  adoiatkm  of  the  Host,  which 
this  present  Parliament  at  WestminBter  in 
jheir  late  Act  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
make  the  principal  mark,  whereat  all  tho 


oath,  Snd  diat  IfransalMltantialioo  is 
of  them,  (as  well,  I  suppose,  aaeveiy 
Article  of  Piua  IV.'s  Creed.)  He 
moreover,  told  us,  that  to  anodier  daas  of 
oaths  the  same  sacredness  ei  ohligatwn 
does  not  belong, — ^that  to  theni,  aooac£i]^ 
to  the  doctrine  of  those  Missionary  Priests 
ftom  Rome,  equivocation  and  mental  »• 
Strvation  may  be  very  saMy  appbed,— and 
that  this  Is  espedally  th«  ette  nAft  OsAs 
of  AQegiaace  or  Sapvcma^  lalbett  I3a  &m 
King.  I  heartfly  oongratidate  yoa,Sr, 
on  a  disoovcry  so  hoooarahlo  so  the  paw 
BOOS,  whose  cause  yon  anppoct*  Bnt  aa 
saying  this,  permit  me  at  the  aams  tboe  t* 
sayTthat  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  iheie 
are  very  few  of  them  in  England  lialf  sa 


IIHUW  Viiw    pn»%«|»— •  -»«— 1    • m^  very  XeW    QK    UICUl    lU  xau^^nuu    ai*u   mm 

arrows  of  disfavour  must  now  be  shot  t  the  yoA^  as  these  their  principles,  if  they  coo- 

answer  is  both  consequential  and  clear.    L  ^^g  ^^  |,g  ^^f^  ptindplea ;  nay,  I  have 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general  of  nrt^^onht  that  if  Poocs.  or  Priests,  were 


That  the  Roman  Catholics  m  general  of  n© 'doubt,  that  if  Popes,  or  Priests,  were 

these  kingdoms,   both  Eoeleslastics  and  ^  attempt  now-a-days  to  draw  sach  pxin- 

Iiaics,  have  always  hitherto  declined  to       .  *-^  * * .i i —  ^- 

disown    those    Anti -Catholic    pasitions« 
which  maintam  the  Pope's  ptetenees  of  all 


aopreme  both  spiritual  and  temporal  do* 
minion.  3.  Their  MissioDaries,  i. «.  their 
FrietU^  lahomr  to  infuse  into  aU  their  pern- 
UnU^  aU  their  own  principlee  itf  equivocal 
lion  and  mental  reservation  in  swearing 
any  OaOt^  even  ofaOegianee  or  supremacy 
to  the  Kittg^  andjbrsvearing  any  thing  or 
doctrine  whatsoever^  except  only  those  arU 


ciples  into  practice  among  ibem  faer^  wo 
should  soon  aee  tho  hi^l^  fesalfi  irozn 
the  experiment.  But  then,  I  am  sony  to 
add,  this  admission  nrast  be  amSiKd  to 
Eogland  t — unforuinaldy,  ihere  iaamithsr 
country  concerned,  and  he  tiitttt  be  a  bold 
man,  who  would  venture  with  eq^ual  readi- 
ness to  answer  for  the  mass  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  population,  above  all  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Catholic  Cler^,  in  that  a^untxy."  ^ 
He  then  subjoins  one  or  two  speci- 


ctef,  which  by  the  miispensaUe  condii*on  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  management  to 

subsLtiation  is  oneof  ^A.,.;  therefi>re  to  «^^«^6"<^^^3,1^*^'^!S 

discover  by  this  (however  odierwise  in  iu  Me ohnoHOUs ;  and  iheaturDS  towhat 

self  a  very  harml^  criterfum)  the  mischief  Mr  Canning  had  said  fa  his  gccdi 

whieh  thty  conceive  to  go  along  with  H  respectine  the  long  Oath  reqmrwl  to 

itfnough  the  fbUy  of  Roman  CattidScs  in  be  taken  Dy  the  Roman  Cathouc,  viz. 

these  dominions,  they  make  it  theust^  that  it  was  originally  devised  as  a 

dfacrhniaating  the  loyally  principled  Pio*  ^^^f,^/  against  his  r^hgion^  though  it  is 


testaiu  from  the  disloyal  and  diMembliBg 
Papist'  " 

Dr  PhiUpotts  cites  this  passage,  b^ 
cause  it  not  only  aflfords  a  vefy  oom- 
pletc  answer  to  all  the  sagadons  ol>- 
aervations  one  hears  about  the  fbUy 
of  the  kw  fa  demandfag  such  a  test, 
hut  also  because  it  silences  another, 
and  apparently  much  graver  ohjec^ 

tion* 

^^  Almost  every  one  who  neaks  or  frritas 
on  theside  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  from 
the  gravest  Senator  down  to  the  laatspeakftr 


now  proposed  as  alimitation  to  his 
capability  of  obtafaing  power.  Here 
Dr  Phillpotta  is  inde^  triumphant. 

«<  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  refaie- 
tsnce  I  GontraOBCt  you  <m  a  point  of  his- 
tory :  but  the  importance  of  the  canse»  ^ 
irhi<^  I  am  ihehuMblis  •dvocase^  wiD  not 
peflDsk^aor  wmld  yoadfesSre,  ffaat  I  shsaM 

sacrifise  tmth  ta  anBtesf.  Tfaatsatk,* 
J^  am  sospiised  thai  yoa  haw  ftiiDtMi» 
was,  in  its  most  important  paitteBhv%  AfiS 
prescribed  by  the  3  Jamoa  L  «.  4»  •>  1&  ; 
a»d  James, !» I  need  no|  ipftpp  Jfw»  »•• 


[89r.;]  Dr  naipaitM  LHkr^  to  Mr  Cuming.  '  %^ 

)iM  9f  Ui9  Uit  of  oitf  |iniM«t  wlia  wtold    iheee  mwed  ai  a  Horniidjible  alttdc 

Mtve  _^v5n  ^?^i«^  '^^  ^^1^  ^^  v?f^*'  ^^  ^''^^  ^  ^®  '"^^^  favound  dogmoA 
*  n  «  ».t_  _._  .V.  1.  ^^  ^  Vatican— was  solemnly  con- 
demned by  at  least  four  Popes^  besides 
noneios  and  uniTersities — Paul  the 
Tenth  fulminated  his  censure  of  it-^ 
Urban  the  Eighth  called  it  '^  that 
noxious  and  unlawful  English  Oath 
of  All^iance^  the  object  of  which  is. 


Jie  religion  of  Rome  ?  ^o^  ak,  thii  oath 
3sd  4  much  gvavfir  9rigi« ;  it  was  rasdos 
kI  necessary  by  tbe  most  Attoeious  act  of 
liridcedness  fscorM  in  the  fingUsh  an- 
lals.  *  After  the  iafl^rDal  honois  of  the 
9unpowder  Tiesaon,  James  I.  caused  the 
)ad^  of  AUegianoe  to  be  enscted  in  Psk- 
mment,  as  a  Test,  by  which  bis  loyal 
^'atholics,  who  wen  attached  to  their  d\i- 
ies,  as  subjects,  might  be  diiorimiDated 
Vom  those  other  CathoUcs,  who  wen  un- 
ler  the  predominancy  oH  another  power.' 
IVhoee  laogoags  have  I  here  employed  to 
correct  your  very  iBCOOB^derate  assertion  ? 
[t  is  not  my  own, — it  is  not  the  laoguage 
»f  any  Protestant  pontroversiaUst^r-Ao,  nar 
!ven  of  some  solitary,  liberal*  Roman  G%- 
holic.  It  is  part  of  tlie  rscoided  and  «o» 
emn  statement  of  the  ^  Committee  of  £ng- 
ish  Catholics'  in  1791,  addroMed  to  the 


not  only  to  secure  fidelity  to  the  King> 
but  to  ^firtst  the  sceptre  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church  from  the  Vicar  of  Almighty 
Ood"^M  late  aa  the  year  1768,  the 
Pope's  L^ate  at  Brussels,  when  an 
oatn  was  in  contemplation  to  be  taken 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  wrot^ 
to  Ireland  on  the  subject,  saying,  tbi^t 
"  the  aUwrrenee  and  detestation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  and  that  Princes 


hree  ApostoUc  Yioais,  in  vindication  of  depriyed  by  the  Pope  may  hi^posed 
hemselves,  and  of  all  that  was  most  re-  or  murderod  by  thor  sobgects,  as  ex> 
pectable  in  rank,  in  opulence,  in  charai><  pressed  in  that  proposed  oath,  a^ 
er,  of  the  laity  of  that  Communion,  when  absolutely  iniolerable^  because  th^e 
hey  were  srraigQed  by  their  spiritual  su.  doctrines  are  defended  and  contended 
jeriort,  for  volttOtardy  disclaiming  befose  f^  ^„  ^^,^  Catholic  nations,  and  the 
he  world  those  pmiicious  prmoiples,  which  jj^/y  See  has  frequently  foUomd  them 
lad  too  long  received  the  oount«ianceaod     ,-;^  ^rac<ice"-.and  Pr  Troy,  Roman 

GatAotic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  con- 
tents himself  with  remarking,  "  that 
the  Pope's  Legate  at  Brussels  deliveted 
his  own  private  unauihorized  opinion" 
**fbat  tiiBB  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land was  under  his  jurisdiction.  In 
ure  and  reproach  i^inst  the  defenders  of    short,  it  was  not  till  -the  year  1778 


npport  of  Uie  highest  authotities  in  their 
huTch. 

^'  &ir,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
hameful  parts  of  the  history  of  my  Ro^ 
nan  Catholic  feUow-countiymen ;  but 
rhen  the  most  distinguished  of  their  advcK 
ates  strives  to  convert  the  guilt  and  op- 
»robrlum  of  Rome  hito  an  occasion  of  cen- 


he  Cfanreh  of  England,  it  is  not  easy,  nor 
tould  it  be  beeomiag,  to  sit  down  in  si- 
ienoe  under  your  attark. 

^  It  baa  been  seen,  that  the  Ounpowder 
rveaeoa  was  the  pioximate  eauas  of  this 
lath  being  imposed ;  bat  though  the  proxi* 
Date,  it  was  very  far  from  beug  the  only^ 
suae.  That  Treason  itself  waa,in  truth, 
\  natural  fruit  of  die  doctrines  then  ahnoat 
inlversally  taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome* 
[n  particular,  as  you  need  not  to  be  inform. 
^  Seminaries  were  founded  and  endowed 
}X  Rheims,  at  Bouay,  at  Rome  Itself,  for 
the  edncadon  of  En^^ish  Priests ;  whose 
Srst  duty  it  was  to  poison  the  minds  of 
(beir  peonle  against  tiie  hentical  govern- 
ment  undsr  whieh'  they  lived.  Thie  right 
sf  deatsoying  hctetics  was  (I  wish  I  could 
lay  that  it  no  longer  is)  a  part  of  the  Ca- 
non Law ;  that  rignt  had  been  recently  ex.- 
srdsed  against  the  sacred  persons  of  sove- 
reign princes.  The  same  Canon  Law  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  held,  and  still  holds, 
it  a  venial  offence,  to  put  to  death  an  ex- 
eemmunicated  person,  whatever  be  his  sta- 
lioti,  provided  tnat  it  te  done  from  zeeljbr 
reUgUm.*^ 

Sofbr  from  this  Oath  being  ^'an  idle 
imuni"  or  so  regarded  at  Rome,  it  was 
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that  this  Oath  was  tolerated  at  Rpme> 
nor  even  Uien  formally  and  expressly, 
nor  without  much  of  qualificauon  and 
reserve,  and  some  considerable  alteci^ 
tion  of  its  tenns«  In  particular,  it  was 
not  ondured^  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pope's  depoiing  power  shonld  be  called 
impious,  heretical,  and  damnable;  im, 
as  Dr  Milner  save,  ''  these  are  high 
Iheologieal  quahfleatione,  which  no 
private  Catholic,  without  inclining  to 
schism,  can  undertake  to  pronoun^ 
en  a  controverted  point,"  ^which  it 
seems  the  deposing  power  still  ia,,) 
"  00  the  strength  of  bis  private  judge- 
ment" 

Mr  Canning's  seocmd  uBanswerabfo 
argunent  is  this,<^ 

u «  The  next  ground  of  objection  is,  that 
the  (Roman)  Catholios  hold  the  doctrine  of 
EXCLVSIYE  SALVATION.  Why,  ahnoat 
all  the  churches  are  exdustve  on  sosoe  ar- 
iSdes ;  and  let  not  those  members,  who 
urge  this  objection,  fergat  that  the  dhnreh 
of  England  holds  the  Athanasian  Cieed.^ 
a  human  exposition  of  the  great  mysteries 
cf  CMcthmityi.-and  hoMsit  with  the  ea- 
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pieited  dedantiflD,  tiMt  they  who  4UEir  ttiM  wUch  itquiiei  the  bdisi;  imdcr 

from  it  caiuMi  be  Mfcd.    With  thU  fiMt  of  daannmfcioii,  of  emythin^  dae  vh- 

bef  ore  tfaem,  eouM  the  (BMaii)  Ciuiioliai  wMch  It  ahiOl  chooie  to  pm^e^  I 

be  excluded  from  ths  enjoyuMit  of  their  the  inlaUible  authority  of  the  Cbnrcli.  nit 

cWU  rights,  on  the  giound  of  beUeving  the  one  tenet  endavei  the  mhid*  of  dioaevho 

doctrine  of  ezdutioD  ?'  "  hold  it ;  or,  at  anj  rate,  It  maka  tfaoBi 

Dr  PhillpotU  ia  well  aware  of  all  «nfit  to  legid*ce  for  any  odier  Chawfc 

that  has  been  uttered  and  written  up-  ^or  it  teadie.  them  towgarf^  Ctad^ 

on  the  Athanasian  creed  :  but  he  does  -  ^"^"^^^H^}!^^  S^K^tiU 

*     u         ^K     r«««.«:^«»«   «*m^*»<^nf  respect  to  our  own  Cliurcli,  ttoe  ±*rotcstaBt 

not   shun   Mr  Canmng «  argmnent,  ^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ,^,^j^^  .^  j,  ^ 

which  IB  certainlv  not  worthy  of  him,  ^.^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  \ntt^^  pert,  or  «i 

reiterated,  as  it  has  so  often  been,  by  inaepaiable  adjunct,  of  the  prt^temt  Conn. 

80  manv  ignorant  people^  with  whom  iq^qq  of  tfau  lO^om.  The  writ  of  Sma. 

he  can  nave  no  alliance  :•—  mons  to  PaitiamaDt  expresaca  now,  as  h 

''  This,  Sir,  aifords  but  a  yoy  famt  il-  did  of  old,  one  oftheprimcipai  emdg  ^ktii. 

lustration  of  the  wisdom  of  putting  our  use  it,g  U^tobe^io  cotuuit  for  the  tafrip  ni 

of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  a  par  with  the  d^nce  of  the  Chnreh  of  Engiamd.    We 

tyrannical  and  intolerant  principles  of  the  g^y,  therefore,  that  thoae  who  believe  thai 

'  Church  of  Rome.    That  Church,  among  a  this  Church  leads  its  membera  to  damaa- 

thousand  similar  extraTagandes,  sentences  tion,  as  they  cannot,  with  a  aonod  ceo- 

a  man  to  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  Christian  icienee,  consult  for  its  safety  and  defence, 

Salvatiap,  who  says,  that  it  is  contrary  to  cannot,  on  the  prineiplea  of  the  BnuA 

the  institution  of  Christ,  to  mix  water  vith  Constitution,  be  intrusted  with  die  legida- 

»ine  at  the  holy  communion ;  the  Church  tire  powers  of  die  state, 

of  England,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  pro^  •*•  This,  Shr,  is  the  argameat  for  eada- 

nouDces  the  same  of  one  who  impugns  the  ding  Roman  Catholics  ftom  Pariiaraait, 

fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  ;  und  which  we  found  on  their  doetrine  of  exda- 

you  are  pleased  to  say,  that  this  deprives  tiye  salvation ;  and  you  will,  I  am  saiv, 

'  us  of  all  right  to  find  fault  with  the  exdu-  perceive  that  it  remaiDa  oomplefdy  od- 

sive  spirit  of  Rome.  touched  by  your  pleasant  eoamentvy  en 

^<  As  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  being  <  a  the  Athanasian  Creed.'* 

human  expoHtkm  of  die  great  mysteries  of  Dr  Pbillpotts  then  eaten  into  va- 

Christianity,'  you  most  forgive  my  tdling  rf^^m  rtatements  of  the  sentiments  of 

you,  that  if  you  h»d  taken  die  trouble  of  ^j^g  Church  of  Rome,  even  in  Eng- 

acquahitmgyoursdf  with  die  natt«  land,  respecting  the  spiritual  statelf 

nasian  C?eed  is  not  an  expoHtUm  of  any  especially  of  the  Churdi  of  Kngkud 

mysteries  ;  it  does  not  aun  at  anything  so  —beginning  with  a   quotation  ftom 

absurd.    But  it  ttate*  the  fundamental  Gandolphy,  one  of  the  most  learned 

docd^bies  of  the  Goapd ;  and  in  respect  to  and  eloquent  divinesof  his  Churdi  in 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  accompanies  modern  days,  andwfaoibtermoiiswera 

the  statement   widi  oertam  distmctioDS,  anllioritatiTely  pmMyiifled  worthy  to 

whidi  wen  rendered  necessary  by  die  at-    be  «  eased  in  eedtf  and  gold:" **  We 

JSlP'u*'  Heretics  to  corrupt  die  doctrine  ^,^  kolinesi  and  theological  Tirtne  to 

itsdftbydiettowndanng  Ibnovarim.  It  ^  sectaries,  beeaose  they  want  these 

whidi  our  Lord  himsdf  denounced,  when  ?"f   constitute   mvate    reuon    and 

he  gave  to  his  aposUes  die  solemn^liige  to  Judgment  the  motive  si^  the  rule  of 

go  and  preach  the  Oospd  to  every  creature,  every  moral  action ;    and  ending  widi 

*  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.*  ^'  Doyle,  whoswore,  before  the  Com« 

*'  You  will  percdve,  therefore,  that  the  mittee  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  that  he 

main  question  resoecting  the  Athanasian  had  a  higher  respect  for  the  EstaUish- 

Creed  is,  first,  whether  its  dpctrines  be  ed  Church  than  for  toy  other  body  of 

true ;  secondly,  whedier  diey  be  funds-  Christians  separated  from  the  Church 

!S!II??'  iJ^^v^**"'**  /J  England  holds  of  Rome ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl 

S^JlJil!^  ''"•  ^^  ^"^^"^J^*  ^  of  Famham,  thus  expresses  that  re- 

therefore  scruples  not  to  receive  and  use  the  .«^i.  :„  ,i ^a  Jt  *^  4^^*.^. .     tt  uin«^  •«-« 

Creed,  notwiAatanding  die  sti^ng  terms  ^Pect  in  definite  terms:--*' When  men 

in  whidi  die  danger  of  unbeUef  is  diereset  ^^^  ^^^  *  considerable  time  at  die 

forth.  most  hideous  monster,  they  can  view 

'^  Now,  Sir,  our  compUint  agsinst  the  ^^  ^^^^  diminished  horror ;  but  a  man 

Churdi  of  JRome  is»  not  that  it  exdudes  ^^  redaction  living  in  Ireland^   snd 

^'^^▼ation  those  who  impugn  doctrines  coolly  observing  the  workings  of  the 

hni!i    '^  i^**^*  fundamental,  but  dut  it  Church  estahUAment,  would  seek  lor 

uoios  as  fundanwmal  wc  particular  do<.  some  likeness  to  it  among  the  priaU 
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iDr  Pkiffpeih*  fliers  l[o  Mr  Ctmning. 
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ryf  Jaggemauif  who  sacrifice  the  poor 
naked  victim*  to  their  impure  and  de^ 
iesfable  idols" 

Mr  CanninjE's  third  unanswerable 
«r{;unieiit  is  rounded  on  his  peculiar 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  of 
Absolution.  Hear  Dr  PhiUpotts  in  re- 
ply:— 

^*  I  proceed  to  anodier  of  your  arga- 
meiits. 

«( «  The  doctrine  of  Absolution  has  also 
occasioned  much  objection.  In  the  abstract 
that  doctrine  was  dbsurdJ* — ^I  tnut,  Sir, 
that  you  meant  to  confine  your  censure  to 
the  extravagant  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  not  to  extend  it  (as  your  words 
seem  to  imply)  to  absolution  generally; 
for  if  the  latter  were  intended,  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  your 
parliamentary  privilege,  you  have  presu- 
med to  visit  with  your  ban,  one  of  the  most 
solemn  acts  and  declarations  of  our  blessed 
liord  himself.  After  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  when  *  allpower  had  been  given  to 
Uim  in  heaven  and  in  earth,*  He  conferred 
cm  his  apostles,  and  in  diem  on  their  suc- 
cessors to  die  end  of  tims,  the  power  of  ab- 
sdiudon,  soberly  snd  soon^y  undentood. 
««  « In  the  abstrsct,  that  doctrine  was 
mbsuid ;  but  the  cvldenoe  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  went  to  piov«| 
that  the  absolution  depended  of»  the  dUpo» 
sUkm  of  the  party  ^  and  not  on  the  abstract 
power  of  the  party  giving  it.' 

^'  Sir,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  my  pen 
within  die  bounds,  which  I  would  wish  to 
prescribe  to  it,  when  I  reflect  either  on  the 
foul  deception  practised  in  tbis  particular 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  upon  Par- 
liament, or  the  deplorable  facility  with 
which  yoo,  and  men  like  you,  permitted 
yourselves  to  be  duped  by  them.   The  real 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  this, 
that  no  disposition  of  the  penitent,  not  even 
the  deepest  and  most  perfect  contrition, 
will  obtain  for  them  absolutbn  of  their 
ains,  without  the  serious  purpose  of  having 
recourse  for  it  to  their  priest.   In  that  case, 
and  in  tliat  case  only^  (of  their  perfect  con- 
trition, and  their  serious  purpose  of  confess- 
ing to  the  priest  and  seeking  his  absolu- 
tion,) the  actual  interposition  of  the  priest 
is  not  necessnary. 

''  But  consider  how  small  a  part  of  the 
way  this  carries  us.  The  penitent  may  not 
judge  for  himsdf,  whether  his  contrition  he 
pcfj^cet :  before  he  can  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  this,  he  must  go  to  his  priest,  and 
recdve  the  glad  assurance  from  his  mouth. 
^*'  The  main  mischief,  however;  is,  that 
perfect  contrition  is  not  necessary.  Imper- 
feet  contrition  (consisting,  for  instance^  of 
the  fear  of  hell,  the  absence  of  the  will  of 
sinning,  and  the  hope  of  pardon,)  are  suffi- 
cient, with  dbtolution^  to  wipe  out  all  past 
guilt,  and  to  ensure  to  the  sinner  his  future 
admission  to  the  everlasting  happiness  of 


heaven.  Need  I  say  what  ttmptatton  to  sin 
SQch  a  doctrine  hoUs  out  ?  above  all,  what 
ruinous  security  of  mind^  what  caUousnens 
of  consdenoe,  under  the  most  aggravated 
guilt,  must  be  its  practical  result  ?   That 
it  has  not  its  full  effect  in  countries  where 
better  principles  prevail,  and  the  purer 
faith  of  the  nation  at  large  controls  and 
chastens  the  influence  of  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  make 
those  who  live  in  such  countries  slow  to 
credit  the  enormous  extent  of  mischief  pro- 
duced by  it,  when  suffered  to  have  its  full 
and  unmitigated  sway.     But  turn  to  the 
evidence  before  you,  seek  the  truth,  not  in 
the  *•  goodly  glozes*  of  Dr  Doyle,  but  in 
the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  has  no  inte- 
rests of  an  established  Clhurch  to  bias  his 
judgment,  or,  if  you  will,  to  impair  his 
credit, — of  one,  who  has  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  question,  exeept  the  highest  in- 
deed, but  that  which  is  least  likely  to  mis- 
lead him,  the  general  interest  of  religious 
truth  and  libe^«-4um  to  the  evidenca  of 
Mr  Burnett,  a  dinspnting  minister,  residsBt 
at  Cork,  and  let  him  tSi  yon  what  he  has 
himself  seen  and  known.    '  No  Romtm 
Catholic  of  the  loner  4trdert^^  says  he,  <  hsu 
any  dread  of  final  perditioiu  J  have  spoken 
w6h  them  frequaUly  on  the  snbjectj  and 
never  Jbnnd  one  of  them  thai  supposed  he 
cotdd  go  to  helV    ^  The  coi{fidenee  <^  the 
people  in  their  dbsolntion^  which  fbflows 
confession,  is  such  as  completely  to  destroy 
in  their  mindi  any  fear  of  future  ^anir/«- 
ment,   I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  ge- 
nerally ;  and  in  cases  where  they  are  con- 
victed in  courts  of  justice,  they  very  seldom 
show  anydiing  like  a  feeling  sense. of  their 
situation  ;  which,  I  conceive,  arises  solely 
fVom  the  conviction,  that  the  absolution 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  jffiest  will  do 
everything  for  them.   I  have  seen,  myself^ 
thirty-Jlve  individualt  in  the  dock  together^ 
sentenced  to  deaths  and  I  could  not  perceive 
the  least  degree  of  emotion  in  consequence 
of  the  pronouncing  ofsenience^  aU  which  J 
attributed  to  the  confidence  placed  in  tJte 
absolution  of  the  clergy •^  " 

Mr  Canning's  fowtb  unanswerable 
argument,  is  a  reflitatiou  of  an  objec- 
tion urged  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faiths  that  it  attaches  an  overwi&enfng 
value  to  die  merits  of  sood  works — 
an  objection,  he  savs,  which  he  could 
not  expect  to  have  neard.  Wliv  not? 
Does  not  Mr  Canning  know — that  to 
attach  an  overweening  value  to  the 
merits  of  good  works,  ia  destructive  of 
all  moraluy  and  of  all  religion,  when 
considered  in  the  light,  that  the  best 
philosophers  and  the  b€»t  divines  have 
considered  that  doctrine?  Does  he  not 
know,  that  the  merits  here  spoken  of 
as  unducj  are  When  good  works  are  re- 
ceived as  ihdepehdent  4>f,  and  uncaused 
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by  a  right  spirit  within— ^a  pious^  a  re* 
ligiooB  motive?  "  Would  it  not/'  Mr 
Canning  continues,  *'  be  more  danger* 
CN18  to  a  state  to  makt  rood  itmrkst  nd*' 
ihingy  and  fiiith  everything?  I  prefrtr 
the  juan  who  insists  upon  the  necessi- 
ty of  good  works  as  part  of  hia  religi- 
ous creed,  to  the  man  who  considers 
himself  coniroUed  in  all  Ms  actions  by 
an  inexorahiefateJ*  This  is  sadly  super*- 
fidal,  sophistical^  and  confused— might 
we,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr  Can* 
ning's  high  endowment8-''4ay,ewn  ig« 
norant  Dr  Phillpotts  writes  in  a  very 
different  strain  :-* 

*«  Te  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  deno- 
niinadon  of  ChriitlaDa,  to  which  you  ap* 
pear  to  allude,  1  am  very  hi  fhun  snbserl* 
bhig  :  but  this  much  I  will  say,  that  no 
mall,  who  knsws  what  they  really  ate,  wIH 
avsr  treat  them  with  eonteCnpt.  You,  sir, 
do  not  appear  to  have  yet  risen  above  th6 
vulgarest  pref adiees  on  tins  subject :  dse, 

Ca  wouldhave  knowtti  that  Opinions  which 
vs  commended  tiiemselves  to  the  fbU  and 
Arm  convietion  of  some  of  the  ablest,  as 
well  aa  hoUast^  men  who  have  ever  adorned 
our  Church,  are  not  to  be  thus  blown  dowt) 
by  ^  the  whiflT  and  wind*  of  the  smartest 
vieoe  of  rhetoric  ever  disdiarged  in  yont 
DODouraUe  House. 

^«  But  it  may  be  said  that  you  were  not 
speaking  of  modem  or  sober*minded  Cal- 
vinlsts,  but  of  the  wild  opinions  of  the  &• 
natics  in  Charles's  dme«  '  Refer  to  histo- 
ry, and  see  what  it  teaches  on  Che  subject 
Who  were  they  who  bmught  the  monarch 
to  the  block  ?  Who  stripped  Episcopacy 
of  the  mitre,  add  of  idl  its  spiiitaal  autho- 
rity and  temporal  poasessions  ?  The  Pa- 
fhtfi  ?  No  t  but  they  who  were  most  tIo. 
lendy  opposed  to  them.* 

**■  Your  argument  now  stands  thus ;  he* 
cause  great  mischief  was  inflicted  on  our 
Church  and  nadon  by  one  set  of  madmen 
two  hundred  years  ago,  therefore  it  is  unjust 
or  foolish,  or  both,  to  guard  against  the 
avowed  hostility  of  anodier  class  of  ene- 
mica  in  our  own  day»— because  the  Dutch 
fleet  buxned  Chatham  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  therefore  none  of  our  dock-yards 
-ought  to  be  protected  against  a  French  fleet 
in  the  nineteenth.*' 

Mr  Canning's  fifth  unanswerable  ar- 

fument  refers  to  the  Supremacy  of  the 
Ope*  He  sees  no  valid  objection  iu 
the  argument  drawn  for  the  belief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  Supre- 
niacy-*^t  bcmg  sphritual.  The  ques- 
tion, he  mainteins,  is  not,  whether  it 
is  acted  upon  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  whether  it  is  acted  on  in  such  a 
'"'^y  as  to  jmkt  it  dangerous  to  the 
stale.  It  is  not  in  our  pow^  to  quote 
the  whole  of  Dr  Phillpotts'  masterly 
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historical  atgumenl  on  this  faipic  -bml 
we  can  give  a  summary  of  its  sab* 

stance,  and  some  extracts:-*^ 

''  Mudi  confusion  often  aiisu  osi  this 
point,  from  aotsuflidently  bearing  in  wdaA 
the  very  different  foundationa  of  Papal  «■« 
tiiority,  which  arc  lecogniaed  in  diiffisiait 
countries.  The  French  look  to  the  CoonciU 
of  Constance,  Pisa,  and  Basil,  not  onlj  aa 
truly  (Ecumenical,  but  as  having  ao  fijced 
the  superiority  of  councils  over  tba  Pope, 
and  in  other  xespects  so  limited  his  pover, 
that  not  even  ■  the  decreea  of  aubiieqiKot 
councils,  much  less  tbe  Gonsfitutioos  ef 
Popes  themselves,  can  work  any  material 
change  in  the  principles  there  eatabUafaed 
But  besides  thb  general  aecurity,  they  pta. 
cured  for  themselves  what  was  called  *  the 
pragmatic  sanction,*  which  recognised  on 
the  part  of  Rome  a  very  large  meanuc  of 
independence  in  the  Chur^  of  Fiaiice; 
and  though  this  pragmatic  sanctioii  wa« 
afterwards  displaced  by  a  Icsa  favoarshb 
instrument, — the  Concordat  between  Prsn* 
cis  I.  and  Leo  X.,— still  the  xeaolt  baa  been 
the  establishment  of  ad  at^ng  a  bans 
agamst  the  worst  usurpadona  of  Bane, 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Cbasdi 
have  formed  a  proud  exoeptioa  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  spiritual  bondage,  in  which 
other  countries  of  that  communion  have 
been  all,  more  or  less^  enthralled.    For  fay 
the  rest,  the  acta  of  the  councils,  whidi  I 
have  mentioned  above,  (exceptii^  the  de- 
crees of  Constance  against  hoztics,)  were 
all  rejected ;  and  In  Uieir  place  the  decnes 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  (wluch  was  hdd 
by  Eu^nius  IV.  at  the  same  time  with  die 
Council  of  BasH^and  inexpresaopfpQsitian 
to  it)  were  universally  received.  Now,  the 
Fathers  of  Florence  ascribed  ao  large  and 
Iweeping  an  authority  to  the  Pope,  that 
the  French  not  only  uniformly  refuaed  ts 
recognise  this  Council  as  valid,  bat  whm 
at  Trent  there  was  an  attempt  to  obtam 
the  re-enactment  of  the  Florentine  Decree, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  other 
French  prelates  positively  dedaied,  that 
they  would  quit  the  Council,  and  proieat 
against  its  decrees,  unless  the  sMasnze  were 
abandoned. 

'^  FVom  this  statement  it  will  appear, 
how  very  fallacious  it  ia,  to  quote,  aa  n  of* 
ten  done,  the  language  of  Prendi  jurists  or 
divines,  in  pardcular  the  famooa  dedara* 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  in  1682| 
as  authority  for  the  doctrine  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  other  countries  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  To  the  latter,  the  fblloving 
decree  of  Florence  is  the  known  and  recog- 
nised standard  of  orthodoxy  on  this  point 
*  We  define,  that  the  Holy  ApoacoUc  Sec^ 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  have  a  primacy 
over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  Roman 
PontifThimSelf  is  the  succcesor  of  St  Peter, 
the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  true  Vicar 
(or  r^prtoentativt,  T^fnt^tiUns)  of  Christ, 
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»nd  that  be  it  Head  of  tiie  whole  Ch«i«h«  i^onUion,  of  the  lulijoctft  of  Uw  BrlOah 

and  the  Father  aod  Teacher  of  all  Chriati-  Crowa  ?    Mf  xeaden  wUl  ieareely  belie?o 

MIS  I  and  that  to  him  ia  St  F^teff  was  dele*  mO)  whea  I  ny,  that  it  was,  among  othec 

jated  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  power  things,  his  ^  unhesitating  seal  in  striking 

CO  feed^  ruky  and  govern  the  universal  with  his  diead  anathema  the  impious  here* 

Church  (  as  also  is  cootnioed  in  the  acts  of  tic  Elizabeth,  the  pretended  Queen  of  Bng« 

general  councils,  and  in  the  holy  canons.*  **  land,  the  slave  of  shameful  vices,  as  a  Hern* 

Mr  Butler  himself  adaits,  that  the  tic,  and  the  favourer  of  Heretics,  absolving 

nltninontane  doctrine,  as  it  is  called,  ^  subjecu  from  their  aU^ianoe^  and  do- 

the  assertion  of  the  Pope's  right  to  ta-  P»*««  ^"•^^\  V  **°»»^»i  authoiiw,  of 

preme  power,  whether  direct  or  indi-  ?"/r'%'l^'^  "iT*  ^  ^  thnmc  of  Eog- 

r^'^^n*^*^'^^  ^terSTt^Sa^SSfao'n.'SS 

thepowerofdepnvngiove^^  the  BuU,  moreovA,  commended  the  ewm. 

of  wtarfmiig  with  the  r^hte  and  du*  pie  of  Pius  as  an  object  of  iw^tation  to  every 

tiea  of  Biugect^miy,  in  that  decree,  (of  Bishop''* 

Ftorepce,^                                  That  a  daim  to  enpranacy  each  as  thie, 

dfirtnneiB  not  cotttradietolbyawec.  acknowledged  alid  act^  upon  by  all 

denaetio^ authority;  itisfatpuredat  ^^e  eccl^rbstics  hi  commukon  with 

B^e,  and  everywhere  else  It  iBtolara.  Rome-entering   into   and  directing 

ted  by  thort  who  do  not  assent  toi^  ^^ir  devotions-hallowed  by  associi^ 

if,  m  BtoglMd,  few  mdividuals  peraat  ^^  ^^  ^  that  is  most  sacked  m  re. 

mhokhng  It.  m  Ireland  there  are  Biil^  Ugion-is  not,  Dr  Phillpotta  well  says. 

Uoni,  who,  If  their  pneeto  will  tyh  ^%^^^  ^  y^  ^^^  ^^  contempt. 

It  to  tnem,  are  rao$t  ready  to  teoeive  ti  3^^  i^^^  y^^  lemahis  an  obiervatioa 

it— 4md  what  security  have  we  that  00  this  point  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

the  t»riett8  Will  forbear  to  teach  it  ?  If  No  Englishman  wiU  deny,  that  cases  may 

there  be  nooe,  then  thii  wide  and  in*  be  put,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 

definite  tenet  of  the  Pope's  su]^remacy,  awful  responsibility  that  can  be  incuned^ 

ia  b^  a  valid  and  a  strong  objectioti  aabiects  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  God, 

aninst  making  farther  ooUcesl&ns  to  to  themsdves  snd  their  posterity,  to  riso 

those  who  hold  it.    At  this  tery  tlme^  wainat  their  Uwful  sovereign,  and  awert 

thcBuU  of Botiiftoe vni.,cdled  Untoi  ^  ^^'*  "^^"^  ^^^^  ""^  •»^^- 

Sanetam^is  admitted  as  a  genuine  And  ^^^,       .     ,  __.       a  .    »     . 

valid  decree  even  by  the cWboakM  ^""^^  ^'^^^^^.'!S^a!1'' 

idavnooth  premaey  tells  us,  that  the  power  or  deter. 

TJISj^  ,,                 ,  minina  when  this  awful  moment  is  anived 

KT'tv^swoSLTt^  Aelmguageof^Alkn,andottes,butitto 

ar^theUtto^itjtbTfOTmCT^^^^  y^^'^'^:^^'^^V^ 

saSudTtht  lSt«  by  the  ^  T  "•  "^^^^l^J^IL^^'^  ^ 

lit.j.hand,butattheU^^  rSL^aXTTl^?*^ 

2-  .J^t!.'''li!t.  i?°^!SLf^i.i  Se  «w^t  prewnskms  Of  the  modem 

'^Jlf^'-i^^li^ffS^J^J^  Church  SRo^drew  down  upon  him  the 

kingdom*.   ThetfMi if ^^Mypa^  faidlaoation andiensuies  of  hfaiuperiors, 

«"/rf\*''^'^'::f5:?.^?l?S^  -I^»'OXJonnor:evenhe,OT 

ujil;  but  As snpitsne  j^^^^ ^  be.  aU  others,  we  may  be  sure,)  iArms  a 

alone.    ^"^^TT^  f,^*  ^«^,»f  prindplo  ^^y  tending  to  the  riolatkNl 

immounce,  that  ti  u  altogether  a  jHrfa/aj.  g  the  sworn  duty  of  t£  sabiect,  and  to 

"STff^!?'^^"'-^'^??f»'^'"'**  thedependen^jeoftheCiownintheded. 

'*^^' *?  f**  ^rS*  ^"^i^-       *t,      .  sions  rfaforeigo  Pontiff.  Thus  he  writef, 

Dr  PhillpottB  thai  shows  other  m*  ,  There  is  bnt^e  difleiencein  thisiespsS 

stances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  between  the  genuhie  doctrine  of  Catfadliai 

in  the  Bull  Unigenitus^  the  Legend  of  ud  Protestants,  and  that  is  eaphdned  by 

St  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Bull  of  Ca^  w  historical,  fact,  applying  to  the  obUga* 

nonization  of  Pius  V.    Of  Pius  the  cion  of  an  oath*    If  oaths  were  to  be  im* 

V.  Dr  Phillpotts  says,— -  mutably  and  eternally  binding,  these  aersr 

«*  This  Saint,  too,  is  worshipped  m  Ire.  could  have  been  a  revolution  in  £o|^and 

land  and  hi  England ;  but  what  were  the  without  prjury ;  for  aU  magistrates  and 

high  virtues, '  the  heroic  degree  of  charity,*  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  had  takoi  the 

(such  Mr  Butler  tdls  us  is  requisite  in  this  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  James  IL  But  these 

case*)  which  raised  him  to  the  cdestial  is  a  time  when  oadis  cease  to  bejtimdi^^ 

glory,  and  entitled  him  to  the  thnnkftil  and  when  that  time  comes,  the  Protestant 

oemmemoration,  nay,  to  the  wonhip  and  dcriaret  himself  dispenssd  Ikom  their  oblU 
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gitioo.  likftt  ifait  did  eome«  when  J«mei*« 
tymuiicAl  goTcmmcnt  Tcodcrcd  that  go* 
vemmeDt  intola«ble  to  the  Bnglkh  pecKi 
pie,  and  then  the  olBccn  of  the  anny  and 
iiaTy  dedaied  themsdves  dispenwd  from 
the  obligation  of  their  Oath.  Now,  in 
aimilar  ciicamitances,  a  Catholic  ofiieer 
would  pauae.  True,  he  woald  lay,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  diat  I  am  nowvacqnittod  from 
all  obligation  of  allegianee ;  but  perhaps  I 
judge  too  f  sTOoimbly  in  my  own  cause,  and 
/  wiO  tmbmH  U  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Chmrch^  whether  I  am,  mij^  these  drcum« 
itaiioes,  absolved  from  my  allegiance,  or 
opt.  Tike  Church  then  only  pronounces  us 
abiolTed  from  our  oaths,  when  their  obli« 
gation  has  already  ceased.'  (But  then  the 
Church  has  authority  to  pronounce  that 
their ohlintioo  has  ceased:  and  this,  in 
truth,  is  me  marrow  of  the  whole.)  *•  No 
Pope,  no  Council,  can  absolve  or  ^tpense^ 
so  ung  as  the  natuie  and  circumstances  tf 
the  Oath  are  tJie  same,* 

**  Nov,  sir,  can  any  government  be  safe, 
if  its  subjects  are  thus  at  liberty  to  apply 
to  any  authority,  foreign  or  domestic,  to 
ascertain  whether,  and  when,  their  duty  of 
^e^ianoe  has  ceased  ?  Certainly  the  Gan- 
ger IS  not  lessened,  but  greatly  increased, 
by  that  audioritT  bring  ecclesiastical ;  for 
a  sacrednestf  Is  mns  thrown  about  it,*iri\ich 
makes  its  responses  infinitely  more  rene- 
fuble  and  eonvindng,  than  any  merely  hu- 
man sancttons  could  ever  give.  But  the 
consideration  of  greatest  moment  in  the  ac- 
count is  this—that  there  is  a  specific  quar- 
ter, to  which  resort  may  be  had  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  doubt  This  must  facilitate 
the  application  for  die  solution,  and  stiU 
more  must  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
growdi  of  die  doubt  itsdC  Where  the 
oonsdenoe  of  the  individual  must  decide, 
if  he  be  indeed  conscientioas,  he  will,  of 
oouise,  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
tredness  of  the  obligation,  under  which  his 
oath  has  laid  him,  that  he  will  be  eager  to 
heep  down  every  nascent  surmise  unfavour* 
able  to  his  sworn  allegiance : — nothing  but 
die  strongest  and  most  palpable  case  of  ty- 
ranny will  overcome  his  honest  scruples. 
But  if  there  be  an  Ecclesiastical  Supoior, 
who  can  anthoritativdy  prononnee  on  tho 
validity  of  his  surmise,  he  feels  himself 
quite  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  full  and  free 
vcot :  to  oommniueate  it  to  tliat  superior, 
and,  in  commnniwrting,  to  set  it  forth  in  the 
■trongest  colouts,  snd  so  to  confirm  sod 
•ngmcnt  its  native  finoe^  Besides,  if  there 
'  were  no  external  quarter  to  wliish  to  have 
recoarse  for  solution  of  sueh  doubts,  eveiry 
Individual  must  be  inclined  to  keep  them 
to  himself,  until  the  case  be  of  so  grave 
and  overpowering  a  neoessitY,  as  to  unite 
the  whole  mass  oS  the  people  in  one  oom- 
non  feeUng. 

**  On  all  these,  as  weD  as  other  accounts, 
^  doctrine  of  tike  Supremacy  of  the  Pope 
u  one  whidi  must  make  every  wise  legis- 


btaiu,  pattieidbriy  eHry  Ptoleilaiit 
latnie,  caatioashow  they  incfeaset' 
of  thorn  who  hold  it  And  can  this 
little  moment,  when  Irish  Roaun  Cathaiig 
Bidiops-i-who,  to  the  mass  of  tb^r  people, 
must  appear  to  speak  with  authoritj  acaxte- 
ly  lees  sacred  than  that  of  the  Pope  him- 
self—are describkig  an  iniolerable  tynnny 
as  even  now  exercised  by  the  Govenmeat 
of  their  own  land  ?" 


*  Mr  Canning^s  sixih  and  Int  argn- 
ment  is  the  one  on  which  Dr  PhiOpotis 
brings  to  bear  the  whole  of  his  strengdiy 
and  certainly  he  does  cmah.  it  to  pieoa^ 
— ^but  we  must  merely  refer  oar  read* 
ers  to  that  part  of  the  Letter^  oeeiipy<- 
ing  many  pages.  Mr  Canniiig  aayi^ 
that  another  objecrion  to  the  oonoes« 
sion  of  any  political  power  to  the  Ro- 
man Cathohc8>  is,  that  they  are,  in 
Irdand,  under  the  goidanoe  of  men 
whom  they  regard  with  weneratian 
hordering  on  kloktry.  **  But  if  they 
are  idolaters  to  their  priests^  we  are  to 
hlame^— if  diey  how  d»wn  before  Idnb, 
it  was  our  peneeiUum  which  aet  than 
vpr  Alas !  that  snch  a BMD dwdd 
be  satisfied  with  audi  naaoniu! 
Throofih  aboat  thirty  pages  Dr  PhOI- 
potts  sifhi  this  araument,  and  giies  ifei 
chaff  to  the  winds. 

From  this,  we  fear,  but  very  im- 
perfect statement  of  this  port  of  Dr 
Phillpotu'  Letter,  in  which,  however, 
we  have  not  scmpled  to  oae,  as  far  as 
we  oonld,  his  very  words,  it  wll  be 
seen  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
diarge  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  urges 
against  him  of  scurrility.  We  have 
neither  sought  for  nor  avoided  any  of 
his  strongest  expressions;  and  the  ex- 
tracts wiU  speak  for  themselves,  eoodi* 
ed,  as  theyali  are,  in  langu^e  c^ 
quent  and  vigorous,  and  fufi  of  all  the 
best  graces  of  **  English  undefiJed." 

We  shall  now  accompany  Dr  Phill* 
potts  in  his  observations  oo  the  secu- 
rities with  which  the  eoneessous  to 
the  Romtn  Catholics,  made  in  the  blD 
of  1835,  were  to  be  accompanied ;  but 
before  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  with  him  to  the  history  of 
those  securities.  In  Ae  1799,  Mr 
^tt  hoped  that  means  might  be  dcs 
vised  to  combine  the  extension  of  equal 
political  rights  to  the  Roman  Cathcwcs, 
with  due  precautions  for  the  security 
of  our  Protestant  Church  and  Govern- 
ment  In  the  last  speech  he  ever  de- 
livered in  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
he  thus  expresses  himsdf : — 

*^  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
have  held  that  the  term  '  Emancipation* 
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ly  in  the  Bnancit  degiM,  applicable  to  tha 
epeal  of  the  fewiwnafaing  penal  stataleiL 
0  whkh  tha  (Roman)  CathoUca  ava  atiil 
ialkle.  Bat,  posubly,  in  mj  view  of  the 
proonds  of  expedicocj,  I  may  think  it  to 
«  much  more  ooDtradittinguiahed  ftom  the 


able  pMof  of  their  toHeUude  to  meH  ike 
kMmeu  of  their  fBOov-nUf^ctt^  andtoti^^ 
cede  to  any  fraetictMe  meant  of  removing^ 
even  the  most  growndku  jeahuiiee.  Aa 
aucb,  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  made,  add 
I  see  with  infinite  tatiefaction  the  Jtiet  im^ 


[ueatioQ  of  rights  than  tlie  nononzable  gen^  presHon  which  it  ha*  univeraaUy  produced, 
leman  (Mr  Fox)  does.  He  seems  to  con*  To  me  it  is  not  new.  /  always  felt  the 
idex,  that  there  is  only  a  shade  of  differ-     propriety  of  providing  fir  this  point.     It 


!nce  between  the  expediency  and  the  right : 
whereas  in  my  view  of  the  difference,  it  is 
»road,  evident,  and  fundamentaL  I  oonsl- 
ler  right  as  independent  of  circumstances, 
md  paramount  to  them,  wliilst  expediency 
s  connected  with  circumstances,  and,  in  a 
rteat  measure,  dependent  upon  them.  With 
egard  to  the  admission  of  (.Roman)  Catho- 
ics  to  frandiisea,  to  the  elective  frandiise, 
tt  to  any  of  those  posts  and  offices,  which 
lave  be^  alluded  to,  I  view  all  these  pointa 
IS  distinctions  to  be  given  not  for  the  sake 
>f  the  person  and  the  individual  who  is  to 
possess  them,  but  for  die  sake  of  the  pub- 
ic, for  whose  benefit  they  were  created,  and 
or  whose  advantage  they  are  to  be  exerd- 
led.  In  idl  times,  thexefore,  and  upon 
ivery  occasdon,  whether  relating  to  the  Ro- 
nan  CaUioIie  or  the  Protestant  dissenter. 


formed  a  part  of  the  plans  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  period  of  the  Union ;  and 
wiut  we  then  knew  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  (Roman)  (3atholic8  respecting  it,  left 
no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  that  the  matter 
might  be  easily  and  satiafaewrily  adjusted. 
Provision  was  also  intended  to  be  made, 
for  the  decent  and  necessary  aubsiitence  of 
the  (Roman)  Catholic  dergy  of  that  coun- 
try. The  propriety  of  this  step  rests  on 
grounds  of  policy  and  reason,  which  will 
not  be  questioned.  On  this  point,  I  be- 
lieve, all  are  agreed.  I  mention  it  only  as 
one  of  the  many  measures,  which  call  for 
inquiry  and  adoption." 

Alluding  to  the  charge  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  obedience  to  their 


,     , ,   .    ^  ^         ,     ^    Sovereign  which  he  receives  from  all 

» the  people  of  Ireland  OT  to  the  people  of    ^jg  other   subjects,  Ix)k1  GrcnviUe 
l^ngland,  I  have  always,  from  a  due  regard     ^^^  _^  *'       ' 

ja  &e  constitution,  be^  of  opinion,  that 
we  ans  bound  to  consider,  not  merely  what 
is  desired  by  a  part,  but  what  is  best  and 
most  advantageous  to  the  whole.*' 

Here  we  see  the  principle  which 
puded  and  restricted  Mr  Pitt  in  all  he 
did  or  said  on  this  important  subject 
In  )808,  Lord  Gienville  declared,  that 
his  opinions,  and  those  of  Mr  Pitt,  were 
not  only  in  complete  unison,  but  woe 
formed  together  by  mutual  commu- 
nication md.  unreserved  confidence. 
Mr  Pitt's  scheme  of  securities  was  an- 
nounced by  that  nobleman  who  above 
all  others  had  ei\j|oyed  his  confidence, 
and  participated  in  his  labours,  and  it 
was  recommended  by  the  firrour  of  the 
country  at  large,  bj  being  accom- 
panied by  the  authoritotive  ofo,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  understood,  on  the 


said,- 

'^•The    charge  is    wholly  groundless* 
They  recognise,  as  you  do,  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  their  coontiy,  all  tempml 
power  and  authority.    Jfmorf  teeurity  be 
necessary^  let  it  he  exacted.    It  was  in- 
tended, at  the  period  to  which  I  have  so 
often  referred,  to  submit  to  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  framed,  aa 
we  aU  know,  for  the  purpose  of  exdusioo, 
a  new  form  of  oath,  calculated  to  unite, 
not  to  divide  Uie  people^  That  oath  would 
.  have  contained  on  eatptkU  pUdge  ofeuppofi 
to  the  ettdhlUhed  comtUuAon^  and  the  moei 
express  disclaimer  that  could  be  devised  if 
anyinterfbreneewUhhismajeety^slegitkmaic 
and  undoubted  authority,.  Whatever  worda 
may  be  most  eflbctnal  for  this  purpose,  let 
them  be  adopted ;  provide  the  fullest  seeu* 
.  rity  that  jealousy  itself  can  JActate^fbr  that 
which  we  are  aUequMy  anxious  to  d^ftnd  s 
and  let  it  then  be  seen,  whether  the  (Ro- 


part  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  priests,  of  »«»)  Cathohcs  of  Ireland  are  reluctant  to 
muting  to  the  Crown  that  effectual  «>°f'  "*  '^f  *  declaration. 
^gative  in  the  appointment  »  their  .  ^  very  surong  ^nsauqn  was  exated 
future  brethren,  ^ch  formed  one  of  ?"/*^f.«'  ^^  ?lli^Tl22*''^-!l;  ^ 
its  most  im^rtant  parUcnUars.  SSa^Sli  tS»SSf?  iToiJ 
*^  If  you  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic  feeling  was  short-lived  ;  and  a  just. 
Church,  which  is  episcopal,  you  must  of  gtrong,  and  durable  reaction  was  ex- 
course  allow  it  to  have  lU  bishops.    But,  ^^  j^  ^^  mmdL%  of  almost  every 


it  is  unquestionably  proper  thai  the  Crown 
MhouUi  exercise  aa  t^ff^tual  negative  over 
the  appointment- of  the  penooa  called  to 
execute  those  funcdons^  To  this  the  (Ro- 
man)  Catholics  of  Ireland  declare  ihern^ 
selves  perfectly  ready  to  accede.  Their  de- 
claiation  on  this  subject  is  an  unqucstion- 


Protestant,  when  it  was  focmd,  not 
only  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  disclaimed  the  dedaratibii 
of  their  agent,  but  that  also  he  him- 
self, a  Vicar  Apostolic,  the  most  die- 
tinguished  diocesau,  nay,  the  most 
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rjwie. 


fwcmiuiail  iadivllnal  «f  his  wmma^ 
Akm  in  SngUsd,  not  only  retracted 
nil  thftt  he  had  himtdf  satd  «nd  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  measare,  hot  also 
deebuvd  before  ihe  world,  "  that  he 
would  rather  lose  the  last  drop  of  his 
bloodj  than  be  instrumental  to  a  non« 
Catholic  king  obtaining  any  poiuer 
or  influence  oyer  any  part  of  hiA 
Church  r 

In  oonaeqnenee  •£  thit  practice 
■pecimen  of  the  mode  of  keepmg  fiuth 
with  heretics,  Jjord  Greniille,  in  his 
cdcbrated  letter  to  Lord  Pingal  in 
1810,  icminded  his  lord^p,  **  that 
with  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to 
Roman  Catholics  must  be  combined, 
jf  tranquUHty  and  union  be  ihe  abject^ 
extensive  and  complicaied  arrange^ 
ments;  that  all  due  provisicm  must 
be  made  for  the  inoiolahie  mainie^ 
9amce  qf  the  civil  and  reHgious  ettom 
ikthmmU  of  this  United  Kingdom; 
that  a  readiness  to  accede  to  such  aiw 
imngements  would  be  the  surest  in^* 
cation  of  those  dispositions,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  withoid 
which  all  conceuion  nuut  be  nugatorjh 
ami  all  conciHaiioa  hopeless"  Similar 
Imguage  was  held  by  Mr  Canning  at 
the  time,  and  by  every  sober  and  en- 
lightened advocate  of  the  same  cause ; 
end  by  the  Enclish  Roman  Catholics 
liiemselves,  in  their  petition  to  Parlia* 
ment. 

*«  This,  Sir,  was  the  epoch  of  the  most 
secure  and  booooied  state  of  our  PhMestaiit 
cstahliahioeots,  uace  the  time  when  they 
woe  fimtataailedbythecUimsoftheRo. 
man  Carhalica.  No  atatennan,  on  either  «ide 
of  cither  Hooae  of  Parliament,  ventuied 
than  to  rNanmend  the  unqualified  coooes- 
sioo  of  thoie  daims ;  or  the  eoneeaeion  ef 
them  at  all,  without  requiring  real,  el^- 
tual,  and  adequate  lecuritiee.    But  froei 
this  our  high  and  palmy  state,  the  hopes 
of  the  Protestants  were  soon  doomed  ia« 
pidly  to  decline.    The  advocates  of  con. 
oession,  though  still  loud  and  ardent  in 
Uieir  professions  of  a  wish  for  mutual  sa- 
tisfkotioa  an^  security,  began  to  adopt  a 
looser    phiaseok^;    insl^  of  precise 
pledges,  we  now  had  from  most  of  thou, 
only  vague  unmfanin^  geaenJitieB  ;  even 
the  tone  of  just  indignation  against  the 
treaehety  or  waywardness  of  the  Irish  Ko. 
nan  Catholics  themselves,  began  to  give 
way  before  *'*'  candid  allowances  ;*'  and  we 
eoen  heard  little  else  but  lamentations  over 
*^  the  disappotntmeat  of  a  nation^s  hopes," 
with  very  small  consideration  of  the  causes 
to  which  that  dltappamtQent  was  mainly 
lo  he  ascribed*    Ja  short,  they  wwe,  but 
too  apparently,  prepanng  to  alide  into  * 


tiMdly  Affincnt  Ime  of  I 
dnot  Still,  the  bcginmng  of  thia 
Attspiabiis  change  waa  not  wbollyiBafr 
eempanied  by  choBring  and  eeniielsteiy 
circumstanecs.  In  pastteiilar,  Sm^  wowbk 

Eatified  by  hesnag  frsaa  yosttadf,  the  fid. 
wiag  wise  and  dignified  f^**""— '  addiiw 
ed  to  the  Honae  of  Cemaaona,  on  tbe  t4A 
of  April,  iai2:— '  Whenever  the  l^i^ 
tare  shall  asake  up  their  minda  to  ^rtotw 
the  question  of  Catholic  concesBion  scri. 
ously,  it  will  be  for  them  to  couple  the 
boon  with  such  restriccioiis  and  qualifies- 
tioDS,  and  to  aeoompany  it  with  audi  pi». 
visions,  as  they  think  neoeaaary  for  our  ova 
sscurity.  Enact  what  yon  tUak  ri^s 
and  then  leave  lo  the  CadioliGa  to  accepter 
refuse  what  tbcy  offer  on  thecandhioBs 
wtiidli  you  annex  to  it.  If  theyaeoept, 
iwhieh  ihey  viA,)  the  weak  ia  dew.  K 
otherwise,  yoa  have  the  conaobitioo  to  » 
fleet  that  yon  hare  done  your  doty  liy 
them.  Whatever  may  be  ^  lesnk,  yea 
wiU  have  nothing  torepeoaeh  to  yousdves. 
Go  as  &r  aa  you  can  with  aalety  to  iIk 
estahlishmeitu  Do  not  exact  fran  then 
teims  that  are  uaneecHary  ;  but  fe  rigot^ 
OHs  is  iv^foeing  tmeh  comdiHoms  m  «ldl 
free  you  from  all  reoL,  I  hod 
§11  ioMiguuorp  deeper.'  *' 
In  the  following  ^ . 
nitr  was  afibrded  to  Mr  Caarag  d 
embodying  the  various  piwisioQs  by 
which  this  great  object  was  to  be  dh 
fected.  Dr  Hiillpotts  then  giws  a 
statement  of  the  piovMane  eonmoed 
in  the  hill  intndueed  by  Mr  GtnttHi 
into  FtfiianMttt,  to  mnose  ^  eoieral 
diaqoaMcatiena  trader  whidi  lua  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  CathoUe  sulgeeto  then 
labonied ;  a»d  to  dieae  not  unimpor- 
tant pnxvisioBs  he  adds  tfaoee,  which, 
afiter  oonununieation  with  Loi^  Cai- 
tleeeagfa,  were  added  by  Mr  Canni^ 
himsfdf.  For  these  we  r^er  to  the 
letter  :-^nffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr  Cku- 
ning  boasted  <«  be  had  at  length  or^ 
imnged  effisctual  seeonties,  not  only 
for  the  Protestant,  but  d$o  fiw  Coi^ 
thoUc  freedom." 

""  The  mesame,  thaa  amply  astimBled  by 
yourself,  moeivcd  the  ampk«t  oommeoda- 
tions  of  all  the  sappocteia  ia  PaiiianMBt  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  capsdtrily  d 
Mr  G  rattan  and  MrPlunkett.  Tfaelbniw 
declared  (Mav  24d^  1813,)  that  «  be 
thought  ^  cfautea,  oontaming  the  Sccn- 
ritles  for  the  Protestant  EatabliahineDt, 
perfecdy  necessary  fee  the  Bin,  and  sbooU 
vote  for  tham  as  ooe  and  the  same.     Not- 

withstandiog  the  oppositien  of  tihe  CathoBe 
dowy  10  those  danses,  (wUdi  had  begm 
-to  show  ttMlf  onvtfacae  poiats,)  he  mat 
aay,  that  in  doing  so  they  wcw  enemica  t» 
thesBsdves,  and  to  the  Gatbolle  eemnraai. 
•ty,  and  they  must  take  upon  tbcmaelvestfae 
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lMt,;3  ^  Tkaipail*  tMeti  to  Mr  Cannltrg.  SfS 

mmaeyunem,''  And  Mt  FInnlMtt,  wW    the  Roman  CuhoUc  Chiir«lfe^  slid  vUh  the 
was,  I  believt^  for  a  time,  intruiited  by  the     ftee  exereise  of  thesr  leligioo.  The  hl^^hee^ 

authorily  in  Rome  pranooneed  the  o£r  CO 
merit  not  merely  acceptance,  bat  gntdtude ; 
nor  can  we  aerioiiely  dovbt,  that  U  no  ttlie. 
tior  objects  had  been  in  view,  9ueh  would 
they  have  been  deemed  in  Iielandi  Bui 
tbie  did  not  accord  with  the  ambitioua  pm* 
jects  ot  the  Irish  prelates ;  accordingly,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  conciliatory  tendency  of 
the  rescript  (torn  Home,  recourse  wae  had 
to  a  very  different  meaeure,  a  measure  real- 
ly inconij>atib]e  with  their  own  disciplinet 
and  in  direct  oppoeition  tp  ooe  of  their  own 
declared  principles.** 

The  parish  priesU  of  the  diocese  ol 
Dublin  held  a  meeting  on  the  occa« 
sion,  and  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  tne  rescript  of  M.  Quaran* 
totti  was  not  obli^ntory ;  that  it  waa 
at  all  times  inexpedient  to  grant  to  an 
Anti>  Catholic  goyemment  any  power* 
direct  or  indirect^  with  regard  to  ib9 
appointment  and  nomination  of  tiM 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland;  and  that 
such  a  power  was  pregnant,  undeff 
pesent  drottmstancesy  with  incaleulft« 
Die  mischief  to  the  eause  of  Catholieitjr 
in  Ireland.  The  priests,  from  thctr 
altars^  addressed  their  eoDgfegatioos 
against  the  Panal  rescript.  VSey  ex<* 
horted  their  ioeks  to  be  patient,  t# 
lemain  tranquil  trader  so  aeyere  a  Ti« 
sitatioD ;  but  to  be  prepared,  if  neees« 
sary,  to  sacrifice  their  Utcs  rather  thati 
surrender  the  freedom  of  their  Church 
to  Prelate  or  Pope!  * 

**  Yon  could  not  bluid  yonrseWes  to  the 
glaring  fact,  that  if  Parliament  had  passed 
your  Bill  into  a  law,  (a  Bill,  according 
to  fowt  own  statement  of  it,  as  fiill  of  li^ 
bend  indulgence  as  was  consistent  with  a 
decent  regard  to  the  safety  of  our  Pro- 
testant institutions,)  instead  of  tnmquit- 
lising  and  coneiliating  Ireland,  It  would 
have  been  tbe  signal  for  deeper  and  more 
lancoroua  hostility.  Let  it  not  be  sasd, 
that  It  was  tbe  refiisal  of  Parliament  to 
pass  this  Bill,  which  esccited  so  much 
yiolenee ;  on  the  contrary,  tbat  very  re- 
fiisal was  eansed  in  part  liy  the  early 
declared  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  its  prorisions.  No,  Sir,  it  was 
the  dread  that  in  another  session  the 
meagre  majority  which  had  defeated  your 

DnWiM  «d  the  matter  having  been  S».     y?"*-"!^*  ^^n^^^^  ^«W  <»™  ,to 
'  °  tbem  bnrdened  with  conditions,  which 

would  make  their  ulterior  objects  less  at- 
tainable: this  it  was  wbich  arrayed 
against  you  all  the  Roman  Cathalic  po- 
pulation of  Ireland.  Wliat  tbtn^  I  re- 
peaky  was  the  conduct,  not  only  wMch 
lity  of  your  securltHi  witt  tbs  diwipiio*  of  ywi  w'sbt  hare  been  expected  to  ptirsi»e» 
Vol.  XXI.  *  T 


Irish  Roman  Catholics  with  the  guaidia». 
ship  of  their  interests  in  the  Lower  Houfc^ 
aita  saying  that  ^  he  had  paid  the  great- 
est attention  to  the  clausrs  just  proposed 
by  tilie  Right  Hon.  Gendeman  (youraelf), 
and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  entire 
of  the  clauses  as  they  now  stood  had  his 
most  eordial  approbation.  He  was  rejoiced 
fee  sec,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle-. 
SBHi  had  socceeded  so  well  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  two  great  ob}ects  of  the 
measure,  secnrity  to  the  principles  and  es- 
tabliihments  of  the  Protestant,  and  also  to 
the  f^  exercise  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ca» 
tholic,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ad* 
mitied  to  participate  in  tbe  benefiu  of  tbe 
constitution.  It  was  his  opioioa,  that  those 
objects  bad  been  most  clearly  and  satislfac* 
tonly  accomplished  by  the  Bill  in  its  pie- 
lent  state, — that  such  securititis  had  been 
proposed  as  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
jealous  of  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  tbe  most 
iiilmical  amongst  the  Catholics.'  '* 

On  the  i^6th  of  May  1813,  heforo 
lihey  could  have  known  that  the  fate 
pf  the  hill  had  heen  decided  in  the 
{iouae  of  Conmoaa,  the  Roman  Ca^ 
iholic  Bishops  held  a  general  meeting , 
in  which  it  waa  unanimonsly  resol- 
ved,-^ 

** '  I.~.That,  having  seriously  examined 
the  copy  of  a  Bill  now  in  progress  through 
Parliament,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  oe- 
dare,  that  the  ecclesbstical  clauses,  or  Se» 
emrUiet  therein  contained,  are  vUerly  in^ 
MmfoMte  with  the  diseipline  of  the  Ro- 
aaft  OaHielte^  and  with  the  free  exercise  of 
our  seligion.' 

M « Ii..i,^That  widieat  incuning  the  heavv 
gnilt  of  ichimn^  wa  eaanot  aoe^  tn  sooi 
ragulstiQOS.;  not  can  we  disnemhle  out  die* 
m^y  and  caiutcmaHo*  at  tbe  consequences 
which  such  xegulationsi  \f  ii^fiwced^  muH 
neceuarHy  produce.* 

'^  In  February,  1814,  a  Rescript  was 
addreaeed  to  Vi  Pojrnter,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  die  London  district,  by  Monsignor  Qua- 
rantotti,  (since  created  a  cardinal,)  who  was 
then  invested  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
spintu|d.powerB  of  the  See  of  Rome,  except 
tne  appointment  of  bishops.  In  this  re- 
script, he  most  distinctly  declared,  tbat 
*  hrring  taken  the  advice  of  tbe  most  learn- 
ed prelates  and  divines,  and  havine  exa- 
mined the  letters  from  Dr  Poynter  ana  from 


tartly  discussed  in  a  special  oongiegatlon, 
it  is  decreed,  that  the  Catholics  fwiy,  with 
utitfiidioA  and  gruiHu4$^  meetft  and  em- 
bmce  the  Bill  which  was  last  year  present, 
ed  £»t  thflk  emandipation.* 
*^  So  much  for  the  alleged  ineompatibi- 
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Gtoie* 


kilt  wluek  yott  b«l  jpoandf,  but  a  Hmt    is  sot  an  article  of  tbft  C«lliblic  Faitk 

_i ^ *.•-_  »^  _j> » i»  _• ••   j»     •        •..*         '«.«      «  «.«   ' 


short  montbs  befoi«»  pnblicljr  prescribed 
to  othen  ?  You  bad  '  coupled  tlie  pro^ 
powd  concession  with  such  restrictions 
and  qualifications  as  jou  had  thought 
neoessarjTy'  and  with  such  only :— *  if  the 
•  Roman  Catfaoljes  >sfaould  rdfuse,*  (and 
they  had  declared  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  they  would  refuse),  '  you  had 
done  your  doty  by  them,  Tou  had  gone 
as  iar  as  you  could  with  safety  to  the 
establishments.     You  bad  not  exacted 


is  omitted ;  and  the  cUuae  wliich  dis- 
claims belief  in  tbe  efficacy  of  tlie  «b- 
aolation  of  sins  at  the  mere  wiH  of 
the  priest^  ia  also  omitted. 

'*  But  there  remains  a  particakrv  ob 
which  I  must  detain  you  with  a  few  m. 
marks.  The  last  clause  of  the  proposid 
oath  is  as  follows :  '  Inil  T  iln  ielimsilf 
swear,  that  I  will  aerer  exeretae  any  pri. 
vileges  to  which  I  am,  or  umf  fa  umi 
entitled,  to  disturb  the  Profertant  Rd. 


Ih>m  tliem  terms  that  were  unnecessary;-     ''ZnZ'^l.^^ rZ^^^'T^ 

it  remained,  therefore,  if  you  had  any  \L     fZ^I^^l^IIT'^  "  T 

gard  for  the  pledge  you  had  given,  «d     W^?^   A     *"^i^/^'''^  !!^ 

toTthe  consilient  of  your  public  cha-     *^   ''  ^^'^"^  "*  itaeli;  oi«  irf  ifce 

raeter,  that  you  should  *'  be  rigorous  in 

insisting  on  those  conditions  which  you 

bad  imposed. *^Nay,  this  was  not  left 

to  be  deduced  by  inference  from  your 

former  langusge.     In  speaking  in  favour 

of  this  very  Bill,  you  expressly  declared, 

that  *  if  the  boon  proffered  by  Parliament 

should  be  contumaciously  refused,  you 

were  flrmly  determined  to  take  your  ttand 

egauut  the  Catholics,  the  same  as  if  you 

bad  never  stood  forward  their  advocate.' 

**  How,  Sir,  did  you  redeem  this 
pledge  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  last  four- 
teen years  anawer  the  question-  I  will 
not  pursue  the  detail  through  all  the 
misenble  gradation  of  big  professions 
and  small  performances,  growing  every 
year  sthl  smaller,  till  at  last  you^  brought 
yourself  not  only  to  gire  your  support  to 
that  insult  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
country,  the  Bill  of  182a,  but  actually  to 
declare,  that  in  your  judgment  no  better 
securities  could  be  devised.** 

Now  for  the  Bill  of  1825.  The 
securities  are  three;  and  fint,  the 
Oath. 

It  contains  nothing  which  haa  not 


most  TBgue  and  unmeaning  phrases,  ttne 
could  have  bem  devised.     It  admits  ef 
evasion  and  e<)QiToeatioa  wkfaoot 
I  will  notice  'only  one  instabce^  the 
vious   and  important   dlstinction,- 
actually  taken  by  Dr  DoyIe,-^bet«MB 
the  Protestant  ReUgum,  and  the  Ptotes. 
tant  Ettab&shed  Church.     That  veiy  so- 
gle-minded  and  ingenuous  divine,  aader 
the  signature  of  I.  K.  L.  has  instracted 
his  readen,  tfiat  to  scrip  ihe  SstaUidiei 
Church  in  Ireland  of  what  he  conceifes 
its  ill-gotten  and  tU-emfrfoyed  poaws. 
sioos,  would  rather  strengthen  thM»  im. 
pair  the  Protestant  ReUgioo  f  of 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
this  end,  would  be  not  at  all  ii 
with  tbe  oath.     It  ta  tme,  that,  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  clause  uamadistel^  precedi^ 
they  must  not  intend  *  to  sabvett  fhe 
present  Church  EstaUiabaaeBt,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  substituting  ar  BoiMB  Cathofie 
£staUishment  in  its  stead :'— Istt  this  is 
all ;  if  they  keep  clear  of  the  Istter  fm* 
pose,  they  may  intend  and  labour  te  the 
utmostr-indeed,  they  seem  invited  to  d» 
se^— for  the  subversion  of  die  EsCablisked 
Church.     On  this  account,  yon,  Sr,  in 


Uw  now  .,«.d..U..  Irish  Roaj^CaU.*.    T^ilyZI^^^'^J^J .t^ 
lie  «  renounces,  rejects,  and  abjures  the     ~  ^^  ' —^  -^        '^^^7  •^-    _  ""*'^ 


opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated, 
may  be  deposed  amd  murdered;*  your 
new  Security- Oath  would  have  made  him 
renounce,  &c.  the  opinion,  *  that  princes 
excommunicated,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  ;*  and  for  the  microscopic  vigt. 
lance,  which  enabled  you  and  your  fel. 
lowolabourers  in  this  goiA  cause  to  sug- 


or  disturb  the  present  Oatrch  Ff*^¥iA 
fhents  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that 
I  never  will,  by  any  conspira^,  contri- 
vance, or  device  whatsoever,  abet  others 
in  any  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disturb 
tlie  same;  and  that  I  will  make  known 
to  his  Majesty,  &c  all  attempts*  plot% 
or  conspiracies*  whether  at  booie  ar 
abroad,  which  shall  come  to  my  know* 


gest  such  an  amendment  in  the  existing  iIZ  iJ"^-        ^TT  ^  ^  ™^" 

kw.  I  trust  you  will  receive  your  duS  ^.**r 'ff««^ff  «ther  of  tha^j  p«u 

«eed  of  piaise."  '^^T    .   .. 

rtn.  A.  similar  f^^ition  wan  ohasrvetf  in 

^«?lt  *?*?*  ?^xs.^l.??^  ^^,'  ^®^^  that  part  of  Mr  Plnnkett's  Bin  of  Ifi^l* 

n«g  that  the  lafidhbility  of  the  Pope  which  prescribed  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 


the  Komtii  Cfttfiolk*  Clergy  y— they  wpm 
to  irwear,  that  they  would  have  '  no  cor- 
respondence or  eommunfcation  trith 
llome  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  In- 
directly disturbing  tbe  Protestsnt  Oo- 
Temment,  or  the  Ihvie$kmt  EBtalHthed 
Cfturdb  if  Great  Britain  alkd  Ireland.* 
Why»  Sir,  were  these  YaluaUe  precedents 
afaandoned  on  this  last  occasion  ?  Why 
wma  it,  that  yon  reverted  to  the  old,  and 
avowedly  defective,  phraseology  of  the 
codating  oath  ?— 'Why,  but  because  the 
wliole  proceeding  was  regulated  aeeord- 
iag  to  the  Tiews  and  wishes  of  tlie  Ro- 
nan  Catholics  themselves,— of  the  veiy 
persons,  against  whose  apprehended  ho^ 
tility  new  checks  and  safeguards  were  to 
be  devised.  Mr  0*ConneU  wrote  to  hie 
Dublin  friends,  that  such  was  the  liberal 
wish  for  conciliation  in  England,  that  he 
tjmself  was  employed  to  draw  the  Bill ! 
and  though  tbe  dignity  of  our  senators 
took  fire  at  tbe  intimation,  the  internal 
evidence  proves  most  conclusively,  either 
that  Mr  0*Connell  said  wliat  was  literal- 
ly correct,  or  at  least  that  be  was  allowed 
*  an  effectual  negative*  on  your  delibera- 
tions. I  suspect,  that  Dr  Doyle  was  also 
of  the  party ;  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
were  too  aanply  and  warily  provided  for» 
to  have  been  eltogetiier  the  work  of  lay- 
nen,  however  liberal.  In  short,  nothing 
aeems  to  have  been  indsted  upon,  which 
the  BooiaB  Catholics  ceuM  find  any  dif. 
Ifevlty  in  yielding;  if  any  objection,  on' 
their  part,  araee,  the  pofait  itaelf  wataban- 
doaed;  and  this  whole  proeesa  of  aRao« 
gUig  the  terms  of  the  oath,  was  no  better, 
than  allowing  you  to  march  oat  with  tbe 
koaoars  of  war,  and  sparing  you  the 
iriiaaie  of  a  surrender  at  discretion." 

Let  QB  BOW  attend  to  aeciyrily  tlie 
ilBCOiid. 

•  ^  But  a  Board  of  Commisskmers  was 
to  be  created :  this  would,  at  any  rate^ 
nound  welL«^And  what  was  to  be  their 
business?  They  were  '  to  onl^if  to  his 
Majesty  the  appointment  of  any  bishop 
or  dean,  to  be  hereafter  appointed  in  the 
eaid  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  I* 
lATby,  this^  instead  of  a  security,  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  new  and  very  important 
concession:  it  is,  in  plain  English,  to 
give  them,  what  the  Jaw  to  this  hour 
withholds,  the  public  and  formal  recog- 
nition of  their  rank  end  character  of  bi- 
shops.—It  may,  Hiowever,  be  said  that 
the  certificate  was  to  conclude  in  these 
words—'  And  we  do  believe  the  said 
A.  B.  to  be  a  loyal  tuJbjeet  of  his  Majesty.' 
TVue :  but  the  persons  so  certifying  are 
not  those  who  make  tbe  appointment, 
or  necessarily  know  anything  of  the  pef- 
^•n  appointed.    They  are  bound  to  *  be* 
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Heve  him,*  as  they  are  bound  to  MlUva 
every  one,  <  to  be  a  loyal  subject,*  onlete 
be  has  given  to  them  actual  Indications  of 
his  disloyalty.  Does,  then,  such  an  at- 
testation afford  to  the  state  the  slightest 
security  worth  demanding,  In  a  case 
where  the  very  foundation  of  the  demand 
Is  a  just  and  reasonable  jealousy  of  the 
dispositions  of  persons  appointed  to  sta- 
tions of  great  and  extensive  influence  ? 

**  The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Bill  of 
1813  forbade  any  ecclesiastic  from  ^coH"' 
curring  in  or  coMSentmg  to  Ike  appoiiUmertt 
or  consecration  of  any  Roman  'Catholic' 
bishop  or  dean,  whom  he  did  not  con- 
scientiously believe  to  he  of  unimpeach- 
able loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct.'  M^ 
Plunkett's  Bill  of  1881  gave  a  simihir» 
though   somewhat   weaker,   assurance. 
Why,  then,  in  this  instance  also,  was  the- 
wholesome  strictness  of  the  precedents 
before  yon  wilfully  and  studiously  abaiu 
doned? 

''  But  of  whom  was  the  Board  to  con- . 
sist?  SMy  of  the  Roman  Cutholie  hi^ 
shops  themselves.     Such  men,  as  thosc^ 
to  whose  proceedings  I  have  just  now . 
adverted,  are  to  vouch  for  the  loyalty  of 
their  future  colleagues  !** 

One  other  security  remains.  To  the 
same  board  of  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shops, every  Bull  or  other  instrument 
from  Rome  is  to  be  submitted,  and  if 

«  <  They  shall  not  find  anything  m  . 
the  said  instrument,  which  thai  appear  to 
(hem  to  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
safety  or  tranquillity  of  the  United  King^ 
dom,  otto  the ProUttant  Ettablukmeni  im 
Church  or  StaUt  they  shall  report  the  same 
to  his  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland;  and  thereupon  the  said  instru- 
ment shall  beretoroed  to  the  peraon,  &c> 
with  an  indorsement  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board,  signifymg  that  the 
same  had  been  ifWyin^Mictod;  and  reported 
Qpon.*' 

The  real  practical  amount  of  this 
final  ''security"  would  be  another 
great  concession ;  it  would  give  to  the 
**  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  in  Ireland"  a  legalised  right 
to  communicate,  as  they  |toMe,  with 
the  Pope,  and  to  eircmate^  as  they 
please,  -whatever  mandates  he  may 
think  fit,  or  be  induced  to  issue. 

<<  Really,  Sir,  if  the  dignity  of  your  sti. 
tion  and  character  did  not  forbid  the  sop- 
position,  I  should  imagine  that  you  had 
no  other  purpose  in  recommending  such 
provisions,  than  to  laugh  at  tbe  whole 
proceeding.  But,  no ;  it  comes  from  you 
in  very  soW  earnest :  and  the  most  cha. 
ritable  way  of  viewing  the  whole  matter, 
is  to  believe,  diet  you  tiave  so  tied  wi 


•?• 
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with  thif  unhappy 
f iMftioih  tiMtt  yo«  muse  «ef  it  ilMpoMd 
•f  aft  any  iMaarl  Yon  ian  not  wnitH 
vKm&  tba  paitieular  mfasore  deviaH  for 
yia  purpoae,  wKethar  bgr  foanelf  or 
«tban.  Yoa  are  afraid  of  lookiog  into 
.Ha  datails,  lest  tliey  should  be  found  too 
almirdi  or  too  aBi•chievott^  for  even  tha 
powera  of  jronr  eloquence  to  aaake  theoi 
deoeutlf  producibla  to  an  anemblj  of 
adncated  Engliahmea.  You.  therefore^ 
«Uap9M  of  the  whole  of  them  in  a  lump. 
And  flia  auijority  of  the  House«  eqaaUy 
tired  of  the  quaationf  and  equally  com* 
mitted  upon  It,  with  youraelf,  ehecrt  you 
while  you  say  that  *  you  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  of  securities*  for- 
thar  than  observiag,  that,you  donot  UUnk 
tar  cam  ham  tmjf  better  Man  ihote  propo* 


*  tt 


Since  the  late  change  in  the  admi« 
nistntioii,  Dr  PhiUpotts  has  addressed 
a  Second  Letter  to  Mr  Canning  exa- 
milling  a  few  leading  pirticulars  in  the 
apceclws  which  he  nas^  within  these 
few  weeks,  delivered  in  Parliament, 
and  the  first  passage  he  selects  for 
rtmark  is  the  following,  which  we 
quote  with  the  annotations. 

""  He  (Mr  Canning)  was  prepared  to 
a«f,  that  he  would  not  prematurely  stir 
up  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
fiv  a  theoretic,  though  essential  good.  He 
cipectcd  the  dawn  at  a  better  day,  but 
ho  would  not  prseipitate  its  appesrsnce. 
Ha  knew  that  the  present  darimeas  would 
(and  he  hoped  speedily)  be  suoeeeded  by 
a  light  which  would  illusBioato  the  proa* 
peel ;  and,  knowing  this^  be  would  not^ 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
fbaee  the  eoascience  of  others— (CWsrs. ) 
J3(f  4Mfts  oaC  iihtt  niajt^  kit  itUwnHotuJ* 

<■  Sir,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  one  of 
thoae  who  are  involved  in  this  darkness^ 
wideh  you  vwitnra  to  predict  will  be  so 
apeedily  dispelled.  Our  number  is,  at 
piaaan^  vaiy  large,  and  it  is  our  pride, 
ovbaaal»thathenseafourgrataAil,heart* 
fok  aeknowledgnMut,  that  our  Sovereign 
htaaaalf  has  been  pleased  expressly  and  so- 
leuuily  to  phM»  himself  at  our  head.  With 
a  /Irmneas  and  a  detemioaiion  worthy  of 
tha  illustrious  stock  from  which  be  Is  de- 
Boandfd,  with  the  firankneas  and  manly 
caadour  becoming  the  King  of  afirea  peo. 
pie,  with  due  veneration  for  that  pure 
faitlw  of  which  he  is  tha  hereditaiy  and 
|ha  awom  defender,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  allay  every  uncomfortable  surmise 


theai,  of  the  ptopla  U  larye,  tk«i  ha  is 
unalterably  altadied  to  the  rrtigi— of  his 
fotbers,— that  be  aeao and  win  siapeiihe 
dangerwiueh  must  foUoar  cIm  rensosal af 
those  aafoguards,  with  which  dw  wis<em 
of  our  anoestora  (a  phrase  of  which  lass 
not  yet  afihaned)  haa  fenced  and  pntad* 
ad  our  Protestant  Chuwb<  <id  A^  Us 
Oatk  wkiok  kfUok0t  kit  ^rnniwaliwb  has 
bound  him  for  ever  to  reject  cvcty  ^o- 
cious  pretence  of  politieal  expedlaasy^ 
which  BMy  be  aiged  to  divert  bias  Iraas 
hiapurpoae.  1  repeat,  that  this  aasunaei^ 
so  solemnly  gtveiw  fur  nsore  than  eaua- 
torbahuieea  any  apprahenalon,  which  tha 
apparant  triumph  of  the  cause  of  libaiai» 
lata  in  several  recent  ^ipointaaeats  would 
otherwise  excite." 


Dr   Phillpotts    expitrssea 
justly  gradned   by  the    manner  in 
whicn   Mr   Canning    accomtnodstes 
himself  to  this  new  state  of  things, 
and  augurs  from  it  the  hanpiest  ra- 
sultB  to  the  public  tranquilii^.    Ifr 
Canning  now  charaderisea  the  oibjeet 
itadf  at  which  he  has  long  been  aiaK 
vug  as  iperdy  *'  a  theoretic  thoi^  e»* 
tential  good  V*    What  is  the  m<^niftg 
of  these  words,  let  no  man  attempt  to 
divine*   E  conaerjo,  xkaii  la  now  but  a 
theoretic  evil,  it  aeeou,  which  Air 
Canning  haa  so  often   easerted  hia 
spleodid  powen  of  ekiqiienee  to  de« 
scribe  aa  the  gieatest  jmecioal  enl 
that  eeokl  afflict  the  IsBdl     XM 
which  WW  '^peraaeatioB''  two  yens 
ago^  and  oppreMaon  two  montha  aao^ 
aa  now,  thitMr  Canning  iiPriiM  Mi* 
niater,  only  e  theoretic  eyil  which  nwv 
well  wait  his  convenience  to  cnel 
Or  the  Ttli  of  Mar^  he  anpnonad, 
with  all  possible  sineerity  and  aesij 
the  motion  of  Sir  Tmem  Bdidett?^ 
**  That  thia  Henae  is  tmpNned  with 
the  neeetsiiy  of  taking  into  immediBle 
coDsiderAtian  the  laws  infficti^g  pe« 
ntltiea  on  hif  Majesty 'a  EomfD  C^thiH 
lie  subjects,  pntk  the  view  ofremomw 
themJ*  Or  e'er  the  ahoee  were  dd  which 
he  wove,  when  then  ^  on  his  legs/*  be 
declares  ''that  he  vrill  not  stir  np  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  for 
a  theoretic,  thou^  essential  goodf* 
—From  the  rejection  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  motion,  he  fdt  it  his  duty, 
on  th6  7th  ist  March,  to  warn  the 
House,  that  **  contequence^  must  he 


which  the  selection  of  you  aa  his  chief  eapected  tofvihw,  which  wortU  were 

minister,  must  otherwise  have  caused.  Ha  «m^  adequate  to  eayroy.      Now,  he 

has  voluntarily  announced  to  the  most  has  discovered,  and  promulgated  the 

usaltadmambersofoor  hierarchy,  for  tha  discovery,  that  the  pronosttion  it  eon- 

tslMmataoB  of  their  brethren,  aadthroogh  tained,  may,  with  pcrftct  jtistki^  snd 
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With  |Mrt«6t*NBQrilf-«4iid,  aUye  aU^ 
with  perfect  oonveaicnoe,  be  tufibied 
to  lenuun  defttnot  ad  Gtwcom  oaUndMl 
On  the  7th  of  March  he  excLume** 
CM  grant  vj  time  for  conaidering 


«c 


Dr  FmpoU$'  lAiim  io  Mr  Catmimg^  ^  7; 

iiwnidtotdy  pcecadingiMMniiinBfc  jf» 
I  own  it  excites  my  aomiixtioD. 

But  there  is  matter  of  even  higher 
moment  than  all  this  in  Dv  PbiUpotts' 
Second  Letter,  and  he  has  done  a  «er« 


thii  ^umUohI  for  I  cannot  get  rid  of    vice  of  nnapeakable  worth  tp  his  coon^ 


lAtf  imprusiom  yfluck  wot  avowed  b^  me 
<Ms  the  last  oeooiion  oa  urhioh  this  fvea- 
jti^n  was  btfore  the  ffoumf-^that  the 
iomger  Us  iettlemeni  is  drferred,  the 
MB«re  danger  wiU  each  delay  involve  i** 
N^ow  that  impremon  has  tieen  melted 
aivraT^by  what  influence  we  know 
Det«-«nd  delaTy  inatead  of  being  prep"* 
nant  with  danger  is  enceinte  with 
hope^  and  when  the  weeks  and  months 
mte  complete,  will  be  safehr  delivered 
of  great  joy.  On  the  7th  of  March  he 
says,  fearf  oily,  **  I  trust  that  the  failure 
of  this  measure,  if  it  fail,  will  be  recei« 
wed  by  those  who  will  be  sufferers  by 
that  event  with  tranquil  resignation^ 
nUher  than  in  any  unseemly  manner* 
Oon  oaaiTT  IT  may  bx  so  !  T'other 
Tmesday  his  |iion8  fears  and  prayers 
jin  thrown  aside^  and  he  coolly  says, 

**  I  look  alone  for  tbe  progress  of  the 
Catbolie  Ckuse  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  peopSe  of  both  eomu 
tries  {heoTf  keer).  And  that  progress  ess 
only  be  rektrded  by  ang^  ineentUenUe  vffbri 
10  prnwiif  opMoK  among  one  class,  or  stiAo 
it  with  the  opposite,  aHheHtk  of  a  ovmmi^ 
sIms  in  oae  Of  the  other  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom  (Asw,  Amt).  I  freely  avow,  I 
nan  not  prepared  to  prseipitate  eonvnisiott 
in  either ;  therefore  /  ititf  mi  roue  hopes 
that  might  be  marred,  nor  hold  oni  too 
eattgidne  eepeeueknai  wUhout  feeing  a  mo* 


rOl  fVoipeBi  ef  Uuir   being 

««  Miieh,  then»  as  I  value  carrying  this 


.for  the  tnaqotUity  of  Ireland,— 
and  I  eetioMte  it  at  a  very  high  BstCMpl. 
yM,  not  provoke^  even  for  that  purpose, 
tlie  sort  o/jpemmredstann,  which  might^ 
I  fear,  be  arensed  in  this  eountiy  (Amt, 
heat ih-^agalMt  thatfieBng  Toon/eu  Jam 
not  prtpored  to  nin."-^'  Let  me,  then, 
hsarno  more  cf  the  aecustUlon,  ti^  I  mean 
topteti  this  quettum  ttemfy  ^qxmthefeeUng^ 
^EnMimen,  If  I  were  asked,  whether 
I  think  their  prejudices  upon  this  point 
have  slept  ? — ^I  would  say,  I  believe  Ui$a 
i^eep/rom  which,  jf  prematunfy  aroused, 
they  miglU  be  awoke  witli  gigantic  strength,** 

**  Thoogfa  I  cannot,"  says  Dr  Phill- 
potts,  '*  but  think  this  langui^e  infi« 
nitely  wiser,  and  more  beoominff  an 
Engiiah  Statesman,  than  the  violent, 
and  (pardon  me  when  I  sav  it)  almost 
inflammatory  language  and  sentiments 
ui  which  you  indulged  ^on  the  two 


try,  in  the  enlightened  view  he  has  not 
foared,  hi  spite  of  the  arrogant,  and 
worse  than  arrogant  language  that  haa 
been  uttered  from  high  places^  to  tal^o 
and  expren  of  the  Coronation  Oath^ 
In  the  debate  of  the  6th  of  March, 
tbe  member  for  the  Cit^  of  Dubliis 
gave  as  a  reason  for  requving  fiu-ther 
securities  against  the  Roman  Catho* 
lics  than  merely  on  oath,  ''  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
security,  even  in  the  case  of  the  King  ; 
that^  considering  the  restraint  impowd 
b^  the  Coronation  Oath,  which  bound 
him  to  maintain  the  Protestant  £sta« 
blidied  Church,  further  cautiona  were 
taken  to  secure  his  observanoe  of  thio 

Srime  duty."  On  the  following  nightj 
Ir  Canning  remarked  on  this — '*  that 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  was  new 
to  the  House,  otherwise  he  would  hav0 
known  thai  the  day  nf  the  Coronatiom 
Oath  was  gone  by.'  He  liked,  he  said, 
to  go  to  high  places  for  high  argup 
ments,  and  would  have  pleasure  in  seU 
ting  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  min4 
entirely  at  ease,  by  reading  an  extract 
flrom  tne  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  if 
|825.    Lord  Liverpool  had  said, 

* 

'^  He  could  not  oonsidor  the  Caranstion 
Oath  as  anv  obstacle  to  the  dvil  and  poU« 
tical  disabilities  of  the  (Roman)  Catholics. 
The  oath  was  an  oath  to  protect  the  Eata* 
bllshed  Church  and  Clergy  of  the  Realm. 
The  removal  of  tbe  disabmties  might  possi- 
bly affect  tfaar.Chorcb,bnt  itcooM  only  do  s(]r 
cimseqtientially.  Many  wise  and  good  men 
were  of  ontnion,  that  it  wonld  stingthen 
thscfannm;  and  if  Parliament  presented  n 
Bill  to  the  King  for  bis  aoeeptaoee,  gronnd* 
ed  upon  this  asBomp^on,  ne  did  not  ssa 
how  tbe  King  could  be  advised  to  eoosidtt 
it  as  at  variance  with  tht  oblations  of  the 
oath  be  had  taken." 

''  I  hope/'  oontinoed  Mr  Cannings 
''  ihd  at  least  one  bagbaar  is  disposed 
of,  and  that  we  shaU  hmt  no  more  of  th« 
Coronation  Oath."  Now,  greatly  as  ttie 
opinion  of  Lord  Liverpcjol  is  to  be  re« 
spected  on  this^  and  on  all  other  sub* 
jeots,  fur  there  are  few  more  enli^ten* 
ed  minds  in  the  country  than  his  wa« 
(alas  I  that  we  should  have  to  say  was^) 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Canning  ill 
thinking  that  hia  opinion  muat  neoca* 
aarily  be  conaidered  decisive.  Th^.iMN 
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tote  of  tn  otlh  is  to  be  Judged  of  by. 
all  men,  each  for  himflelf,  and  accord- 
img  to  his  own  conseience ;  nor  will 
Lord  Liverpoors  interpretation  of  it' 
be  adopted^  merely  because  it  is  his, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  reasons 
of  his  interpretation  are  convincing  to 
the  understandings  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  for  themselves,  and  by  the 
light  that  is  within  or  vnthout  them, 
to  ascertain  its  import  and  its  sanction.' 
Many  mbst  enlightened  minds  have 
their  doubts  on  the  suliviect  still.  Many 
have  no  doubts  at  all,  but  firmly  be* 
Heve  that  Lord  Liverpool's  interpre* 
Cation  is  indefenrible  and  erroneous ; 
and  few,  notwithstanding  this  bold 
assertion  of  Mr  Canning,  look  on  the 
Coronation  Oath  as  a  bugbear— or  a 
bugbnur  so  very  easily  disposed  of  and 
dispatched  by  a  single  and  summary 
^ntence.  I'nere  are  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  regard  it  aa 
sacred  and  inviolable;  and  so  has  it 
been,  and  is  now,  regarded  by  Those 
whom  it  most  nearly  concerned  and 
Ooncems,  and  who,  so  far  from  having 
shown  any  wish  to  be  freed  from  its 
sanction,  have  avowed  their  holiest 
oonviction  that  by  them  it  must  be 
maintained  unbroken  to  the  death. 
Of  diat  number  was  George  the  Third 
— «8  good  a  King  as  ever  sat  On  the 
throne  of  England,  and  whose  memory 
will  be  for  ever  frreea  in  the  souls  of 
his  subjects,  while  honour  and  faith 
obntinue  to  be  the  guardiim  and  tute« 
hiry  deities  of  the  land.  Bather  than 
have  violated  his  Coronation  Oath, 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  its 
meaning,  Creorate  the  Third  would 
bave  laid  down  nis  neck  on  the  block. 
The  Duke  of  York  would  have  done 
the  same;  nor  in  that  long-protracted 
and  heart-sinking  misery,  which  in 
his  dying  days  he  more  than  heroically 
endured— for  he  bore  them  all  as  a 
Christian  should— did  his  mind  waver 
in  its  allegiance  to  what  it  deemed  a 
sacred  trust,  but  it  adhered,  humbly 
bat  firmly,  to  the  same  oonviqdons 
fliat  in  the  hour  of  health  and  nope ' 
he  had  declared  to  all  the  people.  We 
know,  too,  in  what  light  this  Corona* 
tion  Oath  is  looked  oh  by  him  now 
on  the  throne.  '^  Ammig  the  nume« 
rous  incidents  of  the  few  eventful 
weeks,"  says  Dr  PhUlpoCts  to  'Mr 
Canning,  **  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  debate,  certainly  not  the  least 
momentous  is  the  revived  impcntanoe 
which  ^e  Coronation  Oath  has  been 
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Blade  to  assume,  even  in  your 
tion.  That  oath  is  no  longer  a  noem 
*  bugbear'  to  you— « its  day,'  as  yen 
have  recently  felt  and  acknowledged, 
is  very  far  indeed  from  having  'gone 
by.' "  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  oar 
readers  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
following  passage,  but  they  vnll  know 
that  it  refers  not  to  our 
King : — 

**^  Not  that  I  give  credit  to  ereiy 
rnmoar,  which  the  maliee  or  foOy  of  the 
age  may  ddight  to  spread.    Ifrhaebe,iB 
any  quarter,  a  conaeieQtious  omvicliaii  diat 
opBoession  to  tb«  Roman  CathoUcs,  or  aoy 
iMher  measure,  is  consUtent  widi  the  pe^ 
feet  security  of  the  £atahlished  Churo,  I 
honour  the  firmness  whidi  wonld  act  m 
that  conviction.    But  I  will  not  helieve  en 
light  grounds,  that  a  Persooase  of  the  most 
exalted  rank  can  ever  permit  himaeif  to  m- 
dnlge  in  coarse  abuse  cf  the  OovemoB  of 
our  Church,  or  indecent  threats  of  hb  ft. 
tore  hostility  to  their  ordea.    I  wffl  not  be- 
lieve that  any  piinoe  of  the  loyai  line  «f 
Brunswick^  so  long  the  bulwark  of  dM 
Protestant  faith,  can  be  a  zeenant  to  die 
most  sacred  principle  of  his  fkthen.    I 
will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  Oeoige  die 
Third,  a  brother  of  George  the  FOnrdi,  and 
of  Frederic  Duke  of  York,  can  have  for- 
gotten  what  is  die  first  and  highest  disdnc- 
tion  of  his  illostrioas  -House— can  att  at 
nought  the  examples  hodi  of  the  dead  nd . 
Kvii^  ■  can  be  insensible  to  die  hoBotf 
pride  of  aspiring  to  some  poMJoB  of  tfas 
glory  of  those  whom,  in  oonmiaa  with  all, 
and  moxe  than  all,  ha  moat  be  accustomed 
to  reverence  and  honour." 

But  let  it  be  underatood  distincdy, 
what  Lord  Liverpool's  opiniona  really 
were. regarding  the  Coronation  Oath; 
and  this  we  may  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  paasa|[^  in  Dr  PhiU# 
potts'  Second  Letter  :— 

"  The  opiaion  of  the  levesad  nofakna 
whose  words  have  juat  been  cbed,  was  evi- 
dently founded  on  the.tenns  of  the  Gao- 
nation  Oath,  as  prescribed  by  1  WUL  and 
Mary,  c.  6.  That  this  oath  has  by  a  sub- 
sequent statute  received  aome  importaot 
additions,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
presently.  Meanwhile,  it  cannot  escape 
observation,  that  the  noble  Loid*B  judg- 
ment on  the  question  inchides  one  very  im- 
portant condition.  The  oadi,  it  is  true, 
creates  no  a6sohtte  and  specific  prohiUtioB 
of  the  partial,  or  entire,  removal  of  thcdii- 
abllities  under  which  the  Ronoan  Cathefiei 
now  lie.  It  protects  the  EataUtahedr 
Church  and  Clergy,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
contended,  that  every  measure  is  thoc^y 
forbidden,  which  may  be  fraught  with  cqd- 
tingeot  and  consequential  mischief  to  them, 
provided  that  audi  mischief  be  bona  ide 
firtMCtn  gnd  nru^  pr^tsuded  by  InsB  vfaa  ' 
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Uket  the  oath«  In  the  iostaaoeof  tihe pro- 
posed measure,  *•  many  wise  and  good  oduui,* 

'  sajs  Lord  liiverpool,  '  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  itrengthen  the  Church;  and  if 

.  Parliament  presented  a  Bill  to  the  King, 
grounded  vpon  this  tusumption^  I  do  not 

'  see  how  the  King  oould  he  advised  to  con- 

*  alder  It  as  at  variance  with  the  ohligations 
of  Uie  oath  which  he  had  taken.*  From 
this  opinion,  so  guarded,  it  is  toot  probable 
that  many  persons  would  be  found  to  di^ 

'  lent  The  advisers  of  the  Crowo,  whatever 
might  be  their  own  opinions  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  a  Bill,  if  Parliament 

'  presented  it  as  a  measure  of  security  for 
the  Church,  (or  even«  it  might  be  added, 
as  free  from  all  danger  to  the  Church,) 

'  would  not,  perlums,  be  justiSed  in  advising 
the  exercise  of  toe  royal  negative,  on  the 

'  ground  of  the  Billys  being  at  varianoe  with 
the  Coronation  Oath* 

*>*>  But  this,  as  I  am  sure  you.  Sir,  can- 
not but  perceive,  leaves  tlie  most  important 

'  consideration  in  the  case  wholly  untouched* 

'  The  Oath  taken  by  tlie  JCiitg^  U  a  purely 
personal  act:  it  Im  an  act  between  himteff 
and  God.  To  apply  to  it  our  little^  con* 
▼enient,  political,  or  legal  fictions,  to  talk 
of  *  the  omnipotence  of  Parllamrat,'  at 

'  enabling  it  to  annul,  or  dispense  with,  the 
Oath  of  the  Sovereign, — to  speak  gravely 
of  'a  Keeper  of  the  King*s  Gonsdenoe,'.-. 
to  s«r,  thatat '  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,' 

'  as  aB  his  questionable  acts  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  acts  of  his  ministers,  therefore 
they  must  direct  him  in  such  a  case  at 
thisr—would  be  more  foolish,  even  than  it 
would  be  presumptuous.  He  might,  and 
probably  he  would,  communicate  with 
those  persons-^whether  his  political  minis- 
ters, or  others — on  whose  counsel  he  places 

'most  reliance,  in  an  affair  of  so  great  spi- 
ritual and  conscientious  moment  to  him  ; 

'  but  it  would  be  the  grossest  insult  to  the 
Bf  onarch,  it  would  be  degrading  him  from 
the  rank  of  a  moral  being,  to  suppose  that 
he  would  regard  the  advice  of  such  coun- 
sMJloff,  be  uiey  who  they  may,  as  acquit- 

'tang  him  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
sictug  in  such  a  case  on  the  deliberate  de« 
termination  of  his  own  ooosdenoe.  Every 
Sovereign,  duly  impressed  with  the  solemn 
Dfttoie  of  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  (as, 
tliank  Ood,  our  own  gracious  Soveridgn 
has  evidently  proved  himself  to  he,)  would 
feel  that  that  oath  bound  him,.~as  he  va- 
laei  the  ikvonr  of  God,  and  the  promise  of 
that  ^  Cfown  immortal,'  before  which  his 
earthly  diadem  fades  into  a  worthless  toy, 
•to  deode  for  himself,  whether  the  Bill,  of- 

•fered  to  his  acceptance,  do  indeed  contain 
provisions  at  variance  with  one  of  the  great 
and  expressed  objects  of  Ids  Oath,  with 
*  the  maintenance,  to  the  utmost  of  hit 
power ^  of  the  laws  of  Ood,  the  true  profes* 
aion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Helicon  established  by' law.' 
The  niniiter  who  should  dart  to  tell  his 
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Soverekn,  that  he  la  esMnpt  from  Ibif 

duty,  that  he  may  act  on  the  oonscieoce  t^ 
his  Parliament,  or  of  his  Privy  Council^ 
instead  of  his  own,  in  such  a  case — I  will 
go  farther,  and  will  say,  t^at  the  minister 
who  should  dare  to  treat  the  Coronatioii 
Oath,  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  with 
half  the  levity  wiA  which  you  have  thought 
it  not  mnbeonning  to  treat  it  in  your  place 
in  Parliament, — would  bring' on  himself  a 
responsibility,  which  no  honest  man  would 
incur  for  all  that  Kings  and  Parliaments 
can  give  or  take  away." 

Lord  Liverpool,  then,  it  appears^ 
nerer  spoke  on  this  subject,  without 
being  duly  impressed  with  its  solemn 
nature.  Instead  of  sneering  at  the 
Coronation  Oath  as  a  ''  bugboir" — ^in- 
stead of  saying  that  its  day  is  ^neby, 
he,  in  the  very  passage  of  the  speech 
from  which  Mr  Canning  quoted  to 
allay  the  member  for  Dumin  s  fears  of 
a  bugbear,  recognised  its  great,  itti 
enduring,  its  practical  importance. 

^  He  went  the  whole  length  of  warning 
his  noble  auditors  (honoutod  be  his  memo- 
ry for  the  manly  declaratioa !)  that  even  if 
Parliament  should  pass  a  Bill  founded  on 
a  Resolution  which  had  been  adopted  by 
tlie  Lower  House,  it  became  them  to  eonm 
tider  whetlter  the  King  could  consent  to  eu 
tablish  it  by  law  consistently  rcith  tltc  oblim 
gaiion  of  his  Coronation  Oath,  The  Re« 
solution  was  as  follows  :  *•  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  provision  should  be  made  bj 
law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular 
Clergy  of  the  Roman  Cathohes  in  Ireland  ^ 
and  on  it  Lord  Liverpool  said,  '  The  (Ro- 
man) Catholie  Church  in  Irchmd  professes 
to  be  a  national,  and  not  a  misaionBry 
Church.  The  bishoprics  and  pasishes  were 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  aa  the  bishopries 
Mud  parishes  of  tlie  Estublished  Chnrcfa. 
The  (Roman)  Catholic  Bishope  claim  a 
parity  of  spiritual  juriadiction  with  the  Bi« 
shops  of  the  Establishment, — ^their  parish 
Priests  claim  a  parity  of  spiritual  rights 
and  duties  with  the  parochisl  Clergy  of  Uie 
Establishment  It  was  for  Parliament, 
t^enfoie,  aerioasly  to  consider,  whether  the 
King  could  oonsent  to  establish  by  law  suth 
a  Chardi  as  that  now  claiming  to  exist  in 
Ireland,  under  the  desisnation  of  the  IrisH 
Roman  Catholie  ChurcA,  ooqsistentty  whh 
the  obligation—^  to  mserve  unto  the  Bi^ 
idiops  and  Clergy  of  tnis  realm,  and  to  the 
Churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or 
shall,  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of 
them.'" 

But  neither  now  does  Mr  Canning 
himself  look  on  the  Coronation  Oath  aa 
a  bugbear,  nor  does  he  now  think  ''  ita 
day  is  gone  by" — for,  only  a  few  week^ 
ago,  he  said,  in  the  House,  *'  When  I 
am  taunted  with  thwarting  the  Tiewi 
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of  my  SoverdfiDj  by  an  honourable  hf  ^o  interjtre  hetmeen  Ae  cmu^ence  oftht 

member^  ivhonasnot  feared  to  enter  thoerHgnoHiUuagHattmafihUqiscMtim* 

the  Tery  penetralia  of  the  Royal  breaat,  •*  whatever  mk  of  nnpopulariiy  or  nift. 

and  nrobe   the  specuUtive  opinionB  «««ttuctioii.    Ttdi  Utter  w^  the  amrm 

whicE  rest  there,  Imy  anawer  ia,  that  fS^/.M'  SliX    '^  ?•  "^^^ 

tim$c^.     i  •^  •fT^'V' ^Ifi!  incoUtent  with  the  strictetX^w^or! 

ft^t$emiStwereign,a»lhmfedon€imike  ainaty  practice  of  the  constitudoo.  Bj  tie 

4ttte  King:      Nothmg  can  be  more  theory  of  die  cxmstitution,  the  SoT«eia 

Mrfeotly  ineonaiatent  and  eonaolatory.  it  anned  with  the  power  of  mternodiig  Ui 

With  r^rd  to  the  eharge  of  ''enter-  native  apra  any  measuie  whidbhe  e». 

ittg  the  penetralia  of  the  Royal  breast"  tcienttonsly  diflapproves.    In  the  pnetiee 

«-«  Tery  daiaicai  cxpreMon  nndoubt-  of  the  oonstitution,  this  power  has  beea 

•dly— the  gnilt  of  having  done  so  oaa-  actively  employed  as  hitdy  as  inihe  nipt 

Ml  BOW  be  thought  very  great^-ainee  of  King  William.  Had  ParHameot  adopted 

our  Soveteign  himself,  who  will  auifer  Md  pressed  the  (Roman)  CathoUc  cbun»  to 

.nonian  tolS>kte  hia  eonseience,  has  of  ^.^.'^SSvl!^  w!lS:^  ^^ 

^« 1^  ^,«-*-«*«^i^  *ii.„«««  ,JL^  4K»  and  probably  would,  have  been  met  by  diii 

hMaelf  mwsiooriy  thrown  open  the  exti^eresiitance.  What  advantage,  Lrt. 

«atea  of  the  penetraba,  and  let  all  hia  fore,  in  the  trial  ?  But  what  dao^  in  die 

mlneeta  aee,  that  there  are  engraven  conflict  I   Better  was  it,  surdyTto  pwiwt 

and  guarded  there,  the  words  of  hia  an  extremity,  the  lesults  of  wfaidi  n^fat 

Coronation  oath.  have  been  such,  as  those  who  ate  most  n- 

Mr  Canning,  then,  is  pledged  not  to  terestad  in  the  quesdon  would  tbemsdvei 

violate  the  royal  consdenoe.    He  will  have  been  the  foremost  to  depiecate.*  '  The 

venerate  it  in  the  present  Sovereign,  Romsn  Catholics  of  Ireland  aie  a  lej^ 

aa  hehaadonein  the  late  King.  Theae  P^'^'  J  ^^  coneesslons  and  lelaxatMni 

•rahia  wcMrda.     If  there  be  anything  ™  Aefar  ftvourhad  arrived  as  apoint  be- 

indefinite,  anything  amb^ous,  in  any  y^^  r»'hUhnot^  pM^y,  imt  Ou  cm. 

part  of  hia  speech  aJl  "  cleaned  to,  ^^  t  ^Lf^^^jUlTl."*  "fl 

Si  becomes  ^  'and  precipe  in  xl.  ^11^^^^^;^?^,^'^^'^ 

conduaion.    The  measure  of  his  pro-  ^^ey  claim  fbr^inmdvi,.'' 
mised  respect  and  veneration  for  the        «« Such,  Sir,  was  the  hooonnble  and 

conscience  of  the  present  Soverugn,  is  manly  course  which  you  pursued;  such  the 

that  whieh  should  be  raid  to  the  oon-  prfaidples  on  which  It  was  Ibanded.    If 

adenoe  of  hia  royal  fotaer.  the  assertbn  of  those  principlsi  was  mfai. 

^led  wldi  matter  peculiar  to  the  udusguy 

^  Now,  Sir,  ihsL^w^  all  nBasBabsB.^  circumstance  of  our  late  belorcd  King^  sou 

was  the  ssost  perfect  sad  scrupulous  fee-  the  prmclples  themselves  remain  the  ssme  s 

heaiaoee  ^om  ever  obtrudiBg  on  his  ooon*  and  for  your  distinct  and  public  pBomise 

cils,  finmi  ever  bringing  forwards,  or  sup-  to  act  upon  them  in  the  caae  of  his  presoit 

Ssrting  in  Psrliament,  (nay,  it  irwluded  M^esty^forthe/^fei^tf  you  have  thus  giicai, 

e  hii£ltual  and  constant  practice  of  voting  not  only  not  to  press  ou  t/te  royat  commc^^ 

against^^  a  ouestioo,  on  whidi  he  had  de-  hut  not  again  to  support^  by  your  voice  or 

dared  muaelf  to  be  unalterably,  oonsden-  vote  in  Farliament^ — nay,  even  to  xoU 

tiottsly,  religiouily  resolved,  that  he  would  agatmiy — the  claims  of  the  Rooaan  Cadio- 

never  yidd.    He  had  '  an  oadi  hi  Heaven*  lies,  during  the  present  rcign^  joa  aie,  I 

—and  you  respeoted  his  awftxl  levsssoee  Aink,  entided  to  the  dumks  oTerefjiHmd 

for  its  obUgadoD.  But  not  to  dwdl  in  my  to  the  moosirchy  or  the  xd%ion  of  your 

•am  fosble  Isngnagt  on  the  subject,  I  will  country." 
avsil  mysdf  of  your  eloquent  sutement  of 
the  prindples  on  which  you  then  asted,        j^  Phillpotta  haa  aaid.  thai  Load 


and  on  which  you  haae  now  promised,  in    JAverootA'n^kftm   nP  «k*    - _„ 

iflf.  tfuayou  mU  henceforth  again  act  A^tJ^^^th^^hT^^M^S  w 

"  •  WhUe  there  existed  in  Ae  breast  of  rw^!i  ^  ^^  ^r'  !!/^T**  ^ 

the  Sovereign  an  insurmounteble  obstade  *  w  U.  and  Mary,  c.  6 ;  and  tbat  a  rerj 

to  the  entertainment  of  this  question,  an  important  addition  waa  aabeeqaendy 

obstade,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  conscienes,  made  to  it.    This  was  done  by  one  oT 

the  only  ahemative  left  to  a  public  man,  the  most  solemn  acts  of  leglslatioii  re« 

who  bdd  the  opinions  which  I  profess  to  corded  in  the  statute  book — the  Treaty 

have  holdsn,  was,  ddier  to  push  those  opi.  of  Union  with  Scotland, 
tiions  into  action,  at  all  the  hazard  to  whieh 

auch  A  course  would  be  liable,  or,  manjvlm  "  That  Tteaty  (5  Amu  c»  &)  Art 
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rsci^  w  Ad  (5  Ann.  c .  &)  entitled  *•  An 
Act  for  Becuring  the  Church  of  Eo^juid  m 
bj  Law  Establuhed,'  aad  declares  it  to  be 
an  <  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
said  Articles  and  Union.'  But  the  Act  so 
solemdlj  recited,  s.  7m  declares  that  the  13 
Elis.  c.  12.  endded  « An  Act  for  the  Mi- 
nblcn  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd  to  be  of 
sound  ReUgioDf*  and  the  '  Act  of  Unlfbr. 
wkf,*  and  an  other  Acta  of  Padiament 
now  in  fytcn  for  $he  Establishment  and 
Fresenration  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  die  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
gOTemment  thereof,  shau  renuun  and  be  in 
fall  force  for  erer. 

**  And  (he  next  Section  enacts,  *  That 
ertrjr  sabsaqoent  King  or  Queen,  at  his  or 
her  Coronation,  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  to  mt^aiain  and  pirtene  imviolam 
%  Ihe  9oid  KtUewtent  of  the  Chuivh  of 
England,  and  the  doctrine,  wocship,  disd^ 
pUne.  and  go?enune|U  thereof,  as  by  law 
established,  within  the  kingdoms  of  Eiig- 
land  and  Ireland,^ 

*^  sir,  when  t  read  the  terms  in  which 
this  oatii  is  conceived,  it  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  lilgh  giatificadon,  roost  certainly,  but  of 
no  surprise,  that  a  prince,  alive  to  the  most 
sd^n  of  all  obligadons,  should  resolve,  , 
as  our  gmeioQS  Sovereign  has  resolved,  ne- 
vsr  to  eoneur  in  grandog  to  die  Roman 
Catbf^o  subjects  soch^coneessions  as  diey 
and  tbelv  advooates  in  Parliament  are  aa« 
eBStomed  to  demand.  If  indeed  such  mea- 
sures were  proposed  as  the  oonaciencs  of  the 
Sovereign  could  regard  as  real,  fair,  ample 
security  of,  the  great  objects,  to  the  mam« 
tenanee  and  preservation  of  which  he  if 
bound  by  oatn,  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent ;  uid  you  would  then  have  the  assu* 
ranee  aflbrded  by  every  act  of  his  illustci> 
Otis  reign,  that  he  would  rejoice  in  extend- 
ing an  equal  share  of  civil  and  polidoal 
righta  to  all  his  subjects.    But  who  is  pre* 
wiad  to  offer  such  securities  f    You,  Siri 
have  been  pleased  to  proclaim  yourself 
^  no  decurit|r-giinder !'     Yon  have  said, 
in  a  tone  of  sneer  and  banter,  ii(hich  few 
of  your  hearers,  and  stO  fewer  of  your  read- 
ers, have  thought  particularly  appropriate 
to  die  occasion,  ^  the  task  of  finding  secu- 
rities to  sadsfy  tliese  over-scrupulous  gen- 
tlemen is  something  iik€  the  task  hnpated 
tm  the  pr9phet  U  the  BltU^  who  was  iu$ 
4mi§  to  jM  out  th€  krtarpnMkm^  hut  to 
0ma$  o#  tho  4room,*    We  all  remember  a 
f«rsott,  soma  years  ago,  charged  with  i»> 
timding  to  luring  the  Scriptnies  into  eon^ 
tempt  by  his  profane  application  of  thek 
Itfigpage;  aiid  he  nrocured  an  acquitta 
firom  the  jury  by  adducing  instances  of  si- 
milar irreverence  (among  others)  from  son^e 
of  your  juvenile  productions.    Are  you  de  - 
airons  that  a  future  Hone  shall  be  able  to 
ate  in  his  ddbnce  the  gsaver  andMSfity  af 
MiT  addrsnes  to  PavHaneat,  at  your  pee- 
Vol..  XXI. 
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sent  mature  age^  and  in  the  r'«*T^Tl**  of 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?** 

In  thedebtteof  the Tth of  Ifyrdi^ 
Mr  Cammig  nid, "  J/ihep  (ll»  oppo-» 
neBti  of  tlie.  Romoii  Cothotio  ohttim) 
-^ikep  fori  dauger^  kt  themJMoe^ 
cuHHoi.  It  IS  a  little  too  mudi  tei 
Boppooe  that  we  an  firat  to  gueaaatt 
tke  daBf^BT,  aad  tlmi  At  the  secaritf 
to  it."  la  it,  indeed,  too  mac^  to 
aappoee  ao  P  Then  hear,  in  snppcnt 
of  nat  ray  niispoatiob,  Mr  Cattning 
fainaelf,  In  an  ezeeileBt  paoiage  in  m 
apeeeh  deKverad  hy  him  not  mtmj 
ywtagol 

•^ « Is  to  Mt  a  Htde  aanaoadiaary,  thai- 

PSolsetswta  abaaM  be  axpeaisd  to  be  of 

one  adnd  as  cograadna  averythiag  to  die 

(Roman)  Catbdttcs,  wliea  each  a  diseonU 

suae  of  opiaioD  reigns  among  the  (Roman) 

Catht^cs  theraselveB  as  to  the  terms  en 

which  such  grant  would  be  acceptable  to 

them  ?    It  has  bans  argued  rather  vAim* 

HcaUy,  that  the  grouting  party  shouid  ^ 

prepared  to  qffer  termt  to  the  petUioniug 

party :  hut  eurtty  U  is  for  thote  who  toek 

a  comtettiou  la  thisir  owu  favour^  to  propou 

thofe  iueaut  of  security  f  and  those  terms  qf 

arrongemeiUy  wtthout  wKich^  it  is  admitted 

ou  att  hands,  that  coaeession  could  not  hi 

rationally  made.*  *^ 


In  oonduaMm,  are  we  jnatifled  hi 
believing,  or  are  we  not,  with  Da 
PhtUrpotta,  that  Mr  Canainf^a  Mini04 
raua  frienday  who  are  in  the  hahit  of 
deferring  to  hia  anthoiity,— mmI  they 
tao,  (bat  pvwerM  and  stirraig  feirfy 
which  has  at  length  openly  Joined  hn 
atondard,— hate  given  to  the  worH', 
If  not  the  iaAie  direct  and  preciae 
pledge,  at  leaat  an  implied  and  vir- 
tual promise  to  be  equally  forbear« 
ing  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Ques* 
tion,  with  Hie  Prime  Minister  ?  Are 
the  Whigs  willing  to  purchase  to  the 
eountry  tne  other  great  benefita  which 
they  anticipate  ftom  the  liberal  nature 
of  the  Premier's  priDCiplea — and  Ma 
readiness  to  accommodate  his  meaaurea 
to  the  ''  eidightened  spirit  of  the  age," 
at  the  coat  of  the  sacrifice  of  their 
Koman  CalJioHc  clients  ?  Mr  Canning 
has  recognised  for  himself^  not  trnfy 
the  duiy  (^  abstaining  from  nil  ttfficial 
interference  in  their  favour,  but  also 
of  ohaervisg  the  moti  perfect  inactum 
on  the  occasion.    If  he  doea  not  do 
thai,  what  else  can  he  do,  but  employ 
the  sower  of  the  Crown,  iu  iafluenoe 
Mid  )ta  patronage,  in  furtheranoe  of  a 
eaoaa  to  whieh  the  eonacience  of  Ma 
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tHr  PhiipaiitLetlerM  la  Mr  Canning.  t^iritf; 

Royal  Master  is  directly  and  unalter-  that  *  he  had  b^n  in  eorretpondeiioe  wWr 

ably  opposed  ^    That  is,  however,  a  Mr  O'Connell,  on  the  aabjcct  of  the  post- 

auppcAition  incompatible  with  the  be-  ponenient  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  qtea. 

Kef  of  hia  being  an  honeat  man.    At  ^^^  M»d  chat  Mr  CTCOnnell  was  perfeetlf 

Ihe  same  tihie,   Dr   PhiUpotta  well  ••tisfied  with  the  ezplanadoa  his  Lati. 

Nmarks,  that  some  rather  awkward  ^9  hadgivim  him,  and  with  the  nasoaa 

Mdieationa  «rf  a  diffeieBt  expectation,  ^^  postponiag  thai  quesuon  to  aaothsc 
have  been  exhibited  by  at  l^t  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  New 
Ministry. 


session. 


>  ft' 


<*  An  honourable  Baronet,  long  known 


At  an  aijgregate  nN^ethig  of  the^ 
Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin,  called  by 
special  reqtdsUion,  a  few  wedts  ago, 
Mr  Hugh  O'Coner  said,  '^  that  they 


and  respected  for  the  uBeompromiswjr  h^j  met  at  an  important  crisia,  and 

aincericy  of  his  nature,  has  spoken  of  *  a  ^^^„  eircumstanoea  which  gave  them 

deparhinfiim,  the  present  cmir$e  <f  poUcy  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^  f,nmise  that  the  am^oia. 

m  r^t  io  Mtnd,9B  thfiMme  qua  nmi  ^       ^f  j^J^^  ^^  ^    y^^^     ^^ 

Of  his  support;*  and  thoagh  on  entering  consequently,  thM  the  intemta  ef  the 

into  •"  ««i>»«*^»«  f  *^  "?!*%*!!!;;;  RomT  Catfclics  woald  be  attended 

t!^"^^^^"^^^  to."    AndwhatsaidMrShiel?«M« 

to  aay  nreintf  vote  on  toe  sumect  of  the     r«.„«..    ^        - ,-  i?  - 

Roman^SoHc  claims,"  he  yet  expressly  Can!»in<?  and   hts  Friends   will 

stated,  that  «  it  liad  been  a  «ie  qua  mm  ^'''^  HELiNQUisirTinnR  DKTERMrNA- 

with  him-as  he  believed  it  was  with  '^^^^^  ^he  moment  tHey  have  ac- 

others— in  any  new  arrangement  of  Go-  ^^uired  the  power,  to  bo  cb  jcs- 

vernment,  that  such  a  course  should  be  "^ "^e.     7  have  no  digtrwi  in  tkm ; 

taken  as  would  be  likely  to  afford  hope  •"^  "^^^^  respect  to  the  meaanre  which 

and  restotv  tranquilUty  to  Ireland  /'   Now,  we  ought  to  adopt,  I  ifill  any  bat  one 

when  we  recollect  tliat  the  same  honour-  word,  namely,  that  wc  ought  tmt  to 

able  Baronet  has  repeatedly  said,  that  no-  j^'^s  our  jpsfi^ton,  but  act  in  auch  a 

thuig  short  of  the  full  concession  to  the  way  as  not  to  harass  and  emftofrass 

Roman  Catliolics  is  the  adequate  object  thtf  men  who  are  snrrtntnded  «fitt  dr^ 

of  their  hope;  or  can  give  the  smallest  Jieulties/  and  who  mutt  be  aBomed 

prospect  of  their  future  contentment,  it  time  to  mature  their  good  intentions 
is,  I  apprehend,  quite  plain,  that  he  con.^ 
aiders  himself  to  have  received  assurances 
from  the  new  Government,— 4n  return 
for  the  promise  of  his  support,— that 
some  more  eiSeetual  and  decisive  course 
will  be  pursued  than  is  indicated  by  your 
suggestion  of  the  great  moral  efficacy 
.Which  the  bare  name  of  a  *  Canning  Ad- 
mmifWolibfi,'  *  without  any  official  inter- 


UMttrds  our  cause."  Tbeae  words 
were  uttered  on  the  very  day  that  Mr 
Canning  gave  his  solemn  pMge  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  not  to  violate 
the  conscience  of  die  King,  to  rwvr- 
ence  it  as  he  reverenced  the  eonscknes 
of  his  flUher."  There  is,  what  Mr 
Canning  would  call,  a  marvellons  co- 
incidence in  all  this  with  the  sine 


llT!?'-  ^  r  ^""^  "!I\*  ""'^  '***  "°f    7««  nan  of  Sir  Francia  Bnrdett ;  and 

oerfeet  inaction.*  mnat  havA  in  tpannnil-      i«    ».        .•        ..  _    _.  .^    «'-«,«»» 


perfect  inaction,*  roust  have  in  tranquil- 
lizing the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  subduing  the  prejudices  of  *tbe 
Protestants  on  the  other. 

**  True  it  also  is,  that  certain  negotia- 
tions are  known  to  have  been  carrying  on 
with  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, which  do  not  seem  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  undeniable  craims 
which  your  promise  has  given  us  on  you 
and  your  friends,  both  new  and  old.  It 
has  been  stated  on  very  high  authority, 
that  •  all  is  seUled  with  the  Irish,'  a  most 
pregnant  intimation  ;^ And  wthin  these 
two  days,  it  has-  been  avowed  by  a  Wliig 
nobleman,  of  great  consideration  wiili  his 
party,  and  very  highly  connected  both  iti 
'  England  and  in  Ireland,— (if  the  fact  be 
denied,  1  shall  not  be  backward  in  men- 
tioning  his  name,  and  the  place,  and  the 
time,  at  which  he  made  the  avowal,)— 


**  altogedier,"  says  Dr  Phillpotta  fi-ar- 
lessly,  *'  it  is  quite  clear,  either  that 
there  has  been  a  most  important  and" 
.most  widely  extended  misapprehen- 
Bion  on  this  main  aul^ect  of  discus* 
aion  between  youself,  and  the  great 
party  whidi  has  recently  joined  yon, 
^-or  that  there  has  been  a  moat  unex'- 
•ampled  degree  of  duplicity  and  per* 
•fidy  in  some  quarter  or  another."  If 
so,  who  are  the  Dupes  ?  Mr  Canning  > 
The  Whigs?  Their  fbrmer  or  present 
Colleagues?"  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland?  The  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land ?  Or  the  King  ? 

The  people  of  Britain  are  watching 
all  the  events  as  they  befaU-i-«nd  their 
voice  will  he  heard,  not  in  vain.  i» 
defence  of  the  Protestant  Constitutaon 
of  Church  and'  State. 


imf*l 


Tfm  Rmgning  Vk$. 
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THB  REiamNO  TICK.  * 


Wb  always  like  to  know  an  author's 
name  before  we  eiliier  latid  or  libel 
inni ;  ibr  we  have  been  the  very  fore* 
moBti  to  gkiry  in  a  fnrmcif^  of  eonduet 
a»  MticB,  wbidi  no  oliber  fitetmy 
purdian  of  die  age  has  ev«r  had  tlie 
eoarage  to  eonfess,  however  universally 
it  is  acted  on,  namely^  private  and  per- 
sonal partiakty  or  antipathy  to  the 
various  men,  women,  and  children 
whom  we  kill  with  kindness  or  oon-> 
lonpt^mraortalise  to  fame  or  consign 
to  oblivion.  What  good  Christian  could 
ooaduct  a  periodical  work  on  an^  other 
system  ?  An  Editor  may  forgive  his 
enemies ;  and  let  it  be  known  to  one 
and  all  of  diem,  that  wenowpublidy 
do  so,  even  although  we  should  consi- 
der it  to  be  our  bounden  dnty  to  sen- 
tcnee  some  of  them  to  the  tread-mill, 
others  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  others 
to  simple  death,  others  to  death  with 
subsequent  dissection— and  now  and 
then,  one  to  be  hung  in  chains.  For- 
giveness is  one  oi  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Virtues-— we  perfectly  wor- 
ship her*-^^)e  is  the  Ssint  at  whose 
shnne  we '^  meekly  bow,  singing  our 
morning  and  evening  orisons.  But, 
exen>t  b^  ourselves,  ber  character  is 
nracn  misunderstood.  True,  that  she 
ia  dewy  and  dove-eyed ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  that,  she  is  not  the  8im« 
pleton  simpletons  imsgine  her  to  be  ; 
but  in  hsx  hand  she  bears  a  scourge 
-*4t  celestial  cat-o'-nine-tails, — widi 
which  she  flogs  ere  she  forg^  the 
oiiiner,  and  often  bestows  on  him  a 
blessing,  which,  unless  he  be  a  mon- 
ater  of  ingratitude,  he  remembers  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

Now  we  have  had,  for  three  years 
past,  nine  literary  gentlemen,  equaU 
It  selected  firom  the  sister-kingdoms, 
liberally  sskried  in  London,  to  send 
ua  regularly  down  all  the  gosrip  they 
hear  about  the  pibceedings  of  the 
press  in  that  poimlous  village.  But 
ahey  have  turned  their  offices  into  d- 
necnres,  so  that  we  absolutely  know 
BO  more,  here  in  Edinburgh,  about 
Ltife  in  London,  than  if  we  dined 
daily  at  the  round  table  in  John^'« 
Groat's  House.  As  all  books  are  now 
anonymous,  it  is  almost  out  of  our 


power  to  be  personal,  for  we  know ' 
not  the  name*  of  almoet  a  single  one 
of  the  many  late  delinquents,  except 
fWmi  Rumour,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
raseaUy  reporters  of  the  Times.  He' 
pays  no  regard  either  to  as;e  or  sex, 
and  thinks  nothing  of  attributing  the 
anas  of  the  most  anile  to  people  per- 
fectly puerile ;  while  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  lor  him  to  convert  a  chaste  el-* 
derly  Metbodistical  maiden,  with  a 
drop  at  her  nose,  who  would  not,  for 
all  the  world,  yield  a  kiss  but  to  the 
ftmtly  minister,  into  an  outrageous 
Irishman,  with  a  ''  neck  as  bad  as  the 
neck  of  a  buffldo."  In  this  predica- 
ment, what  can  we  do  ?  We  look  about 
us  for  advice,  but  there  is  none  to  give 
it,  in  the  dearth  of  all  information ;  and 
thus  is  the  reading  public  defrauded 
of  many  a  choice  piece  of  personality^ 
-^many  a  direct  and  indirect  attack  on 
private  character,  which,  were  the 
Cimmerian  gloom  of  our  ignorance 
dispelled,  we  should  be  but  too  proud 
and  happy  to  provide  and  perpetrate. 

We  call  this  a  poor  way  of  backing 
one's  friends-^and  hope,  therefore^ 
that  this  hint  wiU  not  be  lost  on  our 
promising  but  unperforming  metro^ 
politan  contributors.  We  do  not  like 
to  strike  them  off  our  list,  or  yet 
to  put  them  on  half  pay ;  for  al- 
though cottons  are  lookmg  up,  we 
are  told,  in  Manchester  and  Black- 
bmrn,  and  stocks  are  steady,  never- 
theless, crown  octavos  are  looking 
down,  and  twelvemos  never  so  much 
as  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground. 
Dailies  are  very  dtdl — Weeklies  flatter 
than  we  ever  remember  them — and  for 
Monthlies,  there  is  no  sale.  We  speak 
from  the  last  quotations.  In  this  state 
of  the  literary  market,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  keep  on  all  the  old  hands,— ^ 
so  that  we  have  the  prayers  of  many 
wives  and  small  families  of  children, 
the  only  return  Maga  the  Bountiful 
desires  for  all  her  charities. 

For  example,  here  ia  a  Satirical  Poem« 
published  by  bur  friends  Longman  and 
Co.,  of  very  considerable  merit  indeed  ; 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who 
wrote  it ;  and  are  therefore  confound- 
edly puzzled  to  determine  whether  we 


*  The  Reigning  Vice,  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Four  Bookt.    London.     Longman, 


8M       ^ 

riMmld  nod  it  krto  Itebo  or  faito  Hgbt. 

Had  we  any  ffioimd  of  niflpiciQn  to 

ttandoDy  that  it  was  written  by  a  per- 

acm  we  dialike^  or  that  diilikea  ua,  wo 

amely  need  not  lay  how  pleaaant  it 

would  be  to  tear  it  paganeal,  and  iling 

it  in  the  author's  face.  Could  we  hut 

Ik  aaiued  that  it  la  the  production  of 

one  we  esteem,  and  who  praiaeanaand 

onis  to  thetldea,  hew  much  pleaomter 

atill  to  reward  hisdeiertand  diacrimi* 

nation^  by  wreathing  round  hia  foM» 

hoadalanrelcrownl  We  mmat»  thevo* 

ipft%  knowing  nothing  of  thia  matter^ 

be  ezeeedingly  cautiooa  how  wo  com* 

mii  ouraelvea,  and  word  our  oitiqiia 

after  the  model  of  « leading  artibb  in 

4io  Coniiar^  when  the  worthy  editar 

ia  a&aid  either  to  pmiae  or  Uama : 

but  attemjpti  atecnng  a  aori  of  neutral 

oourae,  with  a  countcpance  (ull  of  eii^ 

oumapeetion  and  inteliij;enco. 

Beune  opening  this  little  Tolnme  at 
all,  we  kept  ruminating  over  the  title 
mi  iia  hack«-^'  The  Rogning  Vice ;" 
nor  am<mg  the  many  reigning  vicea^ 
could  we,  for  our  aoub,  pitch  upon  any 
mngle  one  of  the  Hcly  AUianoej  bet** 
ler  deserring  of  the  prond  distinotionj 
**  The,"  than  the  restof  his  holy  bre- 
tliren.  We  considered  oourtByCabinetSy 
cottages,  and  all  their  evil  doiiigs ;  but 
so  many  deyila  showed  their  horna*  that 
we  could  not  lay  our  hand  on  Satauj 
and  say,  "  Thou  art  the  man."    Any 
one  Vice  of  them  all  seemed  worthy  imT 
Beigning»  even  were  he  soon  to  be  do« 
poson.  Some  we  saw  anxioaa  to  mount 
the  throng  were  it  even  but  £or  aaia* 
gle  day,  that  they  might  know  wh«tit 
Has  to  be  a  king.    Othen  Inated  for 
like  Porpk^  but  thqr  ah»  ^Hond ;  and 
ptefcued  taking  the  aituation^^^not 
wm  vacant,  however— of  Monster  be* 
.  hind  the  Throne.  Some  appeared  will* 
ing  to  rally  round  the  Thione*-a  batch 
of  peers.  Othen,  out  of  hnmility-*-the 
vrorat  of  prides-  would  fkm  rdinquish 
all  cUinta  to  the  Imoerial  Seat,  al« 
dioiUEh,  by  in&mal  right,  theirs  ;  and^ 
hudcDed  together  in  aoomcr,  sat  a  iew 
gloomy  and  griiiled  Vices,  that  h^ 
once  worn  the  diadem,  but  had  re- 
igned. Were  the  monarchy,  instead 
of  bemg  hereditary— which  we  have 
been  tud  it  ia — deotive,  amoqg  so 
many  highly-endowed  candidates  and 
competiters,  on  what  fortunate  Vue 
.could  seerprophesy  the  election  would 
■•"    eoiiiciiedy  too,  as  the  crown  must 
be,  by  so  many  million  voten,  each 
party  outrageous  for  the  success  of  his 


ftnOlar?     Hewieii  and  emi^ 
nAal  bribery  and  coifuirtioii ! 

We  confess  that  our  msappointnent 

WIS  l^wat,  when,  oa  reading  m  few  pa* 

gps  of  this  very  able  yifuiLmnnee^  wt 

diseoveied  that  the  Beigung  Yiee 

on  the  Tbrono,  i»««  no  more  " 

poiBflntee  than  w«rldly«Biin 

W«»  dmsi  BeMMinras,    Wo  had  na 

notion  he  had  been  aa 

ving  met  him,  abnoat  doily, 

wo  can  remember  anything,  in  a 

vato  station ;  where,  althovi^  not  an 

open  favourite  with  onybodT,  be  woa 

yet  mote  than  tolerated,  and  had  te 

run  ef  the  best  aoeiety.   Heecrtainly, 

in  exterior,  is  to  finh  bong 

iadiakii«."   He  has  modi 

air  of  an  Amarioan  Conanl  ( 

doit,  or  somethiqg  of  that 

thoBd^ra«VieeQfBritaiii.  Hehalii 

hia  sceptre  pretty  mttoh  m  vnmt  we 

abenld  auppooe  would  be  ^e  atyir  ef 

Joseph  Hume,  if  he  wcte  tiie  Be^steg 

Vice;  and  hia  eooatenanee 

much  calculation  aboat  it  to 

oonxt.   We  ahonld  have  bq  danieto 

be  Lord  Cfaaneelkr  to  audi  a  King^  or 

to  have  the  keeping  of  hia 

We  ahould  not  trwit  him  in 

of  his  Ministers  ;  and  we  I 

prelbr  oxereuiiv  hia  pversnme 

keeping  iua  loiuiiMtwin  oain 

CraSmnd  the  tramnids  that  1 
have  iamoeed  on  oniatli 
tielo,  by  bindangoarsdlfea  ta^mwoaa 
^'reignrng."  Solotimbredc 
pieeea  amaU,  ami  ^tfgwig 
US,  be  fioe  to  OTmatiate,  mer 
and  wont,  over  the  imt  fcldaof 
and  ilgnre,  with  litdn  oa  aa 
either  to  cansiatasey  or  deeormsi  of 
period,  paaaage^  or  paiaipafh.  Una 
la  nothing  ffioe  a  mined  otyla.  He 
whoadenmit  need  nevsr  be  at  a  lorn 
*^nd  wKenevsr  one  inugegeCs  snlkf 
and  leativoy  atapping  aH  at  onae  ha  thie 
middle  of  an  up^  aenlenGa--whY, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  bnt  WAyohe 
Urn,  and  in  with  tosh  flgmna  into  the 
iMts  or  tiam%  who  poM  the  vehidr 
o^«r  the  knowe  widiont  llinofaaqg,  sail 
wttle  abng  the  level  heyottd,  like  a 
gig  drawn  by  the  toaona  Aascrican 
trotting  mare,  to  tho  aataodahment  <£ 
man,  beast,  and  Codmey.  The  wont 
thing  ahant  this  clever  writer  m,  that 
he  ia  too  aeriona  br  to^-taa  aolenui. 
He  proses  in  a  premoe.    Pope's  Essay 


on  Man,  he  teUs  us,  is  a  very  u 
fcanent  paen  indeBd— >and  tait  the 
principle,  "  whatever  iib  »  x%ht,"  ii 


fff^l  jr^^^^^^  BS^W  ' 


1«»70 

Ifmbedf  kmnkwu    Oli^dnrl  lihitii 
fkn  old  atonr*    We  und  it  atwobmikt 
in  CrouMME  (is  this  llie  ttapid  Freneh* 
wall's  UKoe  ?)  aiul  WisrlraitoBy  A* 
yooiiger  iUdne,  we  thiBk>  end  muy 
duHoosl  dimes.  TheDeoanbenodonbl 
wbetofer^  Ihet  Pope  was  caliralT  o«t 
in  that  doetriae.  Many,  many  UiiDgi 
in  this  world  are  jnoog— too  name* 
foiMy  indeed,  now  to  mentioii.    But 
wliatthen?  la  not  any  one  page  of  tbe 
Saeay  on  Man^  nevertbelaM>  wortb, 
IMid  more  than  wortk,  the  whole  of 
|2iiB  ebver  Tolamey  eontaimng^  pre&ee^ 
notes  end  all,  one  huedced  and  eigh^ 
jtgr*two  pages  ?    We  say  not  this  ooiw 
4emptiioiiiiy ;  for  so  far  from  being  aa 
^llieot  of  our  oontentpty  our  anther 
.leaUy  stands  so  high  in  oui  eetima* 
.iion>  that  were  he  to  know  what  we 
think  of  him,  he  vonld  become  one  of 
ibe  vainest  men  on  eartb«-cat  three>i 
iewths  of  his  old   aoqnaintancee*** 
.^taad  Ihr  a  eonnty-f^in  due  time  sat* 
Ipeot  e  peeroge^^nd  perhapa   even 
aend  artioles  lo  filsckwopd*    But  we 
nay  it,  in  pity  to  mxar  Pope»  who  gels 
W^  kicks  and  enm  fnuB  all  venifleTBy 
4»pedaUy  if  their  moral  satire  be  im 
.hoKameterSj  that  be  will  soon  nothawe 
Ji  leg  to  fltand  eii»  will  be,  like  oiw* 
j«elffa»  a  cripple    and  be  feesed  to 
liobble  on  a  emteb*    Beehapa  a  feU 
loWoleeUng  with  his  infirmities  makes 
JM  semewiittt  too  eensilive  on  suoh  at* 
taeka»  aseur  admirable  end  amiable 
finend,  Mr  Bowies,  may  be  of  oninioa 
.-«-¥et»  on  the  wboleb  we  csauM  help 
f^u>%i^  we  are  in  the  right;  ena 
that  our  gisuadian  caie  of  Alexander 
Fope's  repolation,  wholly  dirinlerested 
MB  It  is,  may  be  repaid  «s  m  kind,  by 
«Qme  champion  yet  nnhorn,  who,  leU 
ling  the  dunoes  that  maimder  against 
<Nir  memsry  snivel  themsidves  asleep, 
will  take  up  the  oudgela  to  defend  ns 
■ngaiiut  any  man  of  tjuent,  led  by  ob» 
Jiquity  of  mental  virion  to  soBpoae 
mt  he  sees  semethiDg  capable  or  con- 
.TktioA  or  eoRfctien  in  the  Life  and 
Writiiii^  of  poir,  old,  dear,dead  bo- 
ned,  bnt  never  lo  befingetten,  Chris- 
^her  North. 

Would  to  Heaven  we  csnld  get  this 
artiole  eooe  iaiiiy  to  begi»-4hen  we 
^duwld  have  no  feara  of  ita  railing  em 
akmg  the  nara^^r^pha,  nt  eight  pages 
-m  hmr,  landSng  «s  at  No.  lA,  PI* 
£Sidy*plaoe,  just  in  time  to  teke  our 
oboe  at  the  head  ef  the  table  m  a 
Ijoelea  AafaMSMMs.    Wcll»  then,  the 


aitkie  slMii  begli^  aai  be 
it*    Hciw  it  gew ! 

The  anthor  of  this  SaHie  bavteg 
dtscoveied  thai  sriishnemis  the  i«i»- 
iag  viae,  appears  to  have  lest,  no  tann 
in  laying  his  very  nseful  disoovery  be- 
fore the  puUie. 

**  My  aim,  then,  in  the  fbyowing 
Poem,  is  vstlier  to  point  out  a  menu 
disease  than  a  moral  sanitv ;  and,  hm» 
ving  esttblisbed  the  psevalenee  ef  the 
tomer,  to  eeneider  wlbat  means  ef  >»- 
eesery  eie in  oar  power.  Itstvoekaw 
Ih4t  there  mast  be  Mate  one  greet 
caase  of  the  dissfdcn  manifest  in  Ae 
world ;  jast  as,  when  a  eemfAleaied 
mashiae  goes  wrong,  we  Isok  for  the 
derangement  of  some  imperteal  wbee% 
irideh  either  nrast  harmoakmsly  ila- 
pel  the  whole,  or  entangle  the  whole 
m  eoafanoa* 

<  «'  Where  sbaU  ibis  m<nal  memeis- 
lam  be  foaad  except  as  Self-love,  the 
acfcaewMged  *  moving  principle*  ef 
aeatlent  btdngs^  Yet  long  as  it  has 
been  ackaowledged  such,  sn  a  leeae 
and  general  way,  the  predee  manner 
ia  waieh  it  nets  apoa  tiie  miad  has 
aever  been  examined  or  deicribed: 
aav,  the  ealject  seems  to  have  been 
left  involved  in  a  hasy  state  of  aneev- 
taiaty,  more  flattering  to  human  va* 
aity  tiian  to  baaum  reaaea. 

*^  That  a  sufe|}ee^  of  sech  cons^ 
aiaenoe  should  so  long  remain  anhan* 
dkid,  auy  be  adduced  to  prove  tthe 
energy  of  the  very  hnpahe}  the  aieii« 
Hen  of  which  has  beea  so  stadionaly 
afoided.  How  csa  such  a  nicety  be 
eaphdned,  eaeept  by  supposing  tel 
the  empire  of  Self-love  was  eonoideied 
a  theme  too  d^lcate  to  be  mere  than 
jast  loBched  upon,  and  that  tiiere  la 
an  hdieieni  anwiiyngaess  ia  manidnd 
(ineenribly  and  unavow«dly  iniaen- 
eing  them)  to  be  convinced  that  elf 
oar  actions,  except  each  as  sie  peis 
tomed  from  the  exprem  motive  of 
low  to  God,  have  Sdf-love  at  the 
bottom?  Thus  the  great  liath  sleeps 
in  wnerable  sanctity,  and 

*  Men  are  what  they  name  not  to  theo^ 

selveSf 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.* 


<'  Having  emse  hod  bald  of  the 
right  key,  I  fooaddhat  it  conespondsd 
ao  precimly  to  all  the  intsifiate  wanls 
of  auawa  nature,  that  the  more  the 
medamam  ef  the  ons^  and  the-  eoo* 
forawliaii  ef  theather,  ware  matuaBy 


ThelU^it^  yyi. 


wnMmtAf  Ike  «•#•  Municnoudy 
did  their  exact  and  reciprocal  adapta« 
jdtm  appear.  Ma&y  phenomou^  both 
of  thought  and  actRm,  hitherto  unex- 
pUuned,  were,  lo  mj  appreheturioDj 
jcooanted  for^  and  many  curious  en- 
igmas satisfactorily  solved." 

The  pomposity  of  all  this  is  inimi- 
■table.  Our  author  must  be  a  Doctor 
.of  Divinity,  and  a  rural  Dean  at  the 
least,  if  not  a  Medical  Practitioner 
in  the  West  of  £ngUnd,  a  district 
distingoialiBd^ram  the  remotest  timea 
bv  the  aolssna  stupidity  of  its  physi- 
.asna.  Only  look  on  him,  standing 
like  Huflfey  White,  who  knew  how  to 
.open  the  strong  boxes  in  all  the  banks 
.in  BritaiUt  with  the  right  key  in  hia 
hand,  "  corresponding  precisely  to  all 
,the  intricate  wards  of  human  nature  {" 
He  has  forgot,  unfortunately,  to  pro- 
.Tide  himself  with  a  strong  pin  to  pick 
.out  aU  the  miscellaneous  dust  and 
4irt  that  haire  got  down  the  throat  of 
this  wonderful  and  magical  key,  and 
.oompletely  choked  it.  No,  my  good 
air,  it  wiU  not  do  tp  whistle  into  its 
.OMmth,  with  a  view  of  leaning  its 
windpipe.  ''  The  intricate  wards  of 
liuman  nature  "  hold  themselves  safe, 
jmd  grin  in  your  £we.  You  must 
^end  for  a  Smith, — ^Adam,  perhaps, 
who  will  have  Symnathy  for  you,— to 
pick  all  those  locks,  otherwise  the 


ireasures  of  knowledge,  which  you 
hoped  were  about  to  become  all  yx>ur 
.own,  will  remain  snug  in  their  re* 
apective  drawers.  Above  all,  you- 
der  huge  iron  safe,  that  has,  in  its 
(day*  oome  hot  but  heartT  out  of  the 
ruina  of  ihree  burned  banka,  lowers  at 
you  standing  like  a  lout  wiUi  an  ener- 
mona  and  feckless  key  in  your  hand, 
with  a  black  and  sullen  scorn.  No ;  it 
won't  do.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
dear  out  the  obstruction  with  the  point 
of  your  pen-knife.  Just  put  the  key 
back  agam  into  your  pocket, — ^which, 
by  the  by,  order  your  Glrzy  to  turn 
putaide  in,  to  ^et  rid  of  the  "  moolens," 
(See  Dr  Jamieson^)— and  leave  us  to 
aay  ''  Open,  Sesame,"  to  that  chest  at 
our  leisure.  One  word  from  us  will 
make  the  lid  fly  up  like  a  leaf,  while 
you  stand  by  with  your  finger  in  your 
naouth,  wondering,  and  of  your  won- 
der finding  no  end, — since  '*  having, 
'  as  you  thought,'  once  laid  hold  of  the 
right  key,  you  found  it  corresponded 
so  mnedaely  to  aU  the  intricate  wards 
of  human  nature,  that  the  more  the 
mechanism  of  the  one,  aud  the  con^i 


teinatibn  of  tiie  other,  were  mutoallf 
onaideied,  the  more  oonapscwMiBly  dU 
ti^cir  exact  atid  redptoeal  adsiptadoD 
appear!"  Fling  yonr  key,  gieod  sir, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thamea ;  for 
the  blood  in  the  old  gentknan's  vcina 
iaat  preacBt  rather  stagnant,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  the  b^ter  of  aooia 
Bteel  me£ane. 

"  The  first  .part  only  of  the  resnh 
of  my  inquiries,  consisting  of  Foor 
Books,  is  now  offered  to  me  pohlia 
In  them  my  object  i&  to  prove,  ./irrf, 
that  self-love  is  universal ;  xanondliy, 
that  it  is  (in  our  world)  disofdered/' 
Pray,  of  how  many  Parts,  allow  as 
moat  anxiously  to  inquire,  do  you 
imagine  that  the  result  of  your  in- 
quiriea  may  eeme  ultimat^j  to  eee- 
sist?  And  how  many  Books,  may  oe 
tremblingly  beseedi  you  to  hint  in 
prophecy,  each    part  may   in   itedff 
-contain  r    For  mercy's  sue,  remesi- 
ber  the  Excursion.    That  self-love  is 
universal,  you  have  proved  ^beyond  all 
controversy;  nor  is  your  demoostratigu 
that  **  in  our  world  it  ia  disndered," 
less  complete.    Henceforth  tlMse  sr 
two  great  and  ooo^icuoaa  tn^u  m 
moral  science.    Heretofore  they  wot 
once  in  an  age,  pertiaps,  aeenglionnep- 
ing  through  mist — ^now,  tbevare  as 
beacons  kindled  on  the  blue  mUAop, 
and  visible  to  all  the  natioiis.    ^unk 
not  of  any  farther  resoltt  of  your  In^ 
quiries ;    but  sit  down    conleultdfly 
amoog  the  immortal  benefin^on  ojf 
your  kind.  Posterity,  depend  upon  it, 
will  do  you  justice;  for,  Uind  snd 
base  as  we  now  are,  poatmty  vrill  be 
endowed  with  every  virtue  nnder  die 
sun,— with  wisdom  to  know  merit, 
and  generosity  to  reward   it     We 
would  not  give  a  few  grave  and  solema 
words  of  well^meditaied  commenda- 
tipn  from  the  hallowed  lips  of  Poate* 
rity,  for  all  the  din  brayed  from  the 
gapdng  mouth  of  the  prcsoit  Times ;  ot 
which,  be  it  of  seuadess  censure,  or 
still  more  senseleas  praise,  we  and 
Wordsworth    have  long    been   a^. 
The  Present  I  between  the  Past  and 
the  Future,  how  like  a  fawning  publi- 
can he  lodes  I    The  Past— £e  good 
Old  Past— with  bothl^gs  in  the  ^ve, 
but  with  a  'countenance  that  vrill  bs 
long  remembered  by  all  who  ever  saw 
it  smilioff  at  boards  or  weeping  om> 
bier!    The  Future— a  noble  figure— 
vrith  his  face  up  to  heaven,  and  his 
feet,  spurning  the. very  earth  on  mhadt 
they  tread,  bright  though  it  be  with 


an  etherett  fltisll  of  fKmen,  oad  ^  *  I  onljr  alw  tlft4eiliu»«f  tiMMe  tmhimiT 

light  of  a  sun  that  as  yet  knows  not  befaigft,  taken  two  jctn  ago.    Of  ooun^ 

setting,  but  flaraes  on  the  forehead  df  ^  ^<^^^  ^  ^^^  vacsetaeiL 

the  morning  sky.    But  the  F^eaent  ^^^  >x*  P^S^  1^4*,  line  18* 

— we  are  surprised  how  he  can  hold  Compote  the  tad  chimera  tf  our  home. 

tip  his  head— for  what  a  pitiful  pigtty  Chimera  was  one  of  the  fabled  monsteis* 

IS  between  two  such  tall  fellows  as  ^jn^q^tJi  *»CTlhed  ^  faavibg  three 

WAS  and  WILL  is,  who,  nevertheless,  TUTZ^^i     «  *  8°^  "^l  »  ^' 

are  not  what  they  iem-ithe one beiS  ^^ZT^'^^lTl^^ 

a  ghost,  and  the  other  tf  wraith-^botfi  tJ^^'t^^^^^^  *'  / 

sl^dowa  »  Th8  haplett  Iphwetm  <f  a  tuime  t 

^x%T^\'              1*1-        X     i:  lamawarethatthcpeDuUiinateoflrfii; 

We  always  read  the  notes  fo  apoem  gcnia  is  aocoiinted  lon^but  Dryden  has 

before  the  poem  itsdf ;  for  men  s  ao-  oonaMUcdiiie  &lse^|ii«idty  in  his  Cymon 

quirements  peep  out  m  notes ;  and  the  and  Iphigenia. 

afquirementa  of  uur  author  are  but  Was  these  ever  sisch  miserable  drlU 

moderate.    As  for  example :—  veiling,  and   conceited   coxoombry ! 

Is   no   credit  to    be   given  to   the 
Book  I.  Reading  Public,  for  the  most  super- 
Note  iv.  page  17,  line  Ift^  flcial     acquaintance  with  the   moiit 
Or  in  a  Sidney,  or  a  Moore  Carew.  Ordinary  oommon-plaoes  ?       The  olSl 
Algernon  Sydney,  who  opposed  aibitraiy  Udy's  range  of  reading  is  hot,  perhaps, 
power   an J^wa.  ^headed  on  Tower-hill,  very  extensive;   but  she  has  hearil 
Oct  7th,  1683.    Bam^lde  Moore  Carcw,  ^f  Algernon  Sydney  and  Bamfyldft 
"^^'^f^^^:.f^^'  Moore  Cafew.    ButVor  hisnote«,^out 
nr^.T    \S!^n    '^  «»tiri8t    might   have    passed   f^r   a 
nt^St^^^(r^^^:::::Z^  scholar^orLtextlssletimeseven 

ViHoiL.  iBKEiD.  more    than    respectable  —  vigorous. 

Book  II  sweeping,  and  acute,  not  unlike  a 

o      Note  ui.  page  59,  line  12.  «ythe  in  Ae  map  of  a  Cumb»knd 

^Mno!  ak  not!  counted  ihem!**  he  P^wct.    But  his  notw  are  small  t^k 

^^^  mdeed,  and .  within  the  bounds  of  a 

The  anecdote  here  versified;  was  related  man-milliner's  apprentice  ! 

to  me  as  a  fact.  Let  not  the  author  think  that  we 

Book  III.  are  not  going  to  praise  him ;  but  we 

Note  it  page  93,  line  12.  praise  people  after  a  fashion  of  our 

H^  gwet^Jut  father  six  feci  wtdergroimd,  own.    We  slobber  no  man's  rause. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  use  the  very  After  eleven  pages  of  shallow  and 

i^ords  of  a  young  man  of  rank  and  £iu  muddy  metapbysicB,  near  the  top  of 

^ion.  page  12,  he  brightens  up  and  writes 

Note  ill  page  d6,  line  10.  .^^iti^  elegance  and  spirit.    MMove, 

Or  hear  them  IjtiH  «  The  neckcioth  makes  the  he  gays,  is  an  illuave  atmosphere  be- 

man  •'  tween  creation  and  the  human  mind*; 

1  heard  thin  in  sober  earnest.  and  he  illnstrates  that  assertion  even 

Note  VI.  page  101,  line  17.  fUielr. 

**  Quit  hope  fir  every  ye  Vfha  enter  here  /"  ^' 

^«  Lasclate  ogndsperanza,  voi  ch'  estrate  !**  '^  Lo,  the  same  object;iball  ten  thousand 

Dahte  LUkferxo.  reach, 

Note  xvi.  page  124,  line  12.  Tinged  with  the  temper,  rank,  pursuits 

She  pens  perpetual  as  the  strains  they  write*  of  each. 

Ruby  pens.  Behold  yon  silver  planet  of  the  night, 

Book  IV.  How,  with  the  soul,  it  varies  to  die 

Note  iv.  page  144r,  line  20.  sight ! 

Qaary  TibenuSi  Trqjtmt  aUinone.  'lis  love's  own  beacon  to  the  lovc-sick 

.    Casar  in  arms,  Tiboius  in  policy,  Tra^  -  maid ; 

jan  in  works  of  peace.  To  clowns,  a  lamp  to  light  them  home 

Note  V.  ib  bed  J 

Uke  asps  and  toads,  qfiraid  to  breathe  her  Soft  queen  of  shadows,  to  the  limner's 

or.  gaze ; 

It  is  said  no  venomous  reptile  will  live  in  To  fiurmers,  pledge  of  bright  or  stormy 

Ireland.  days ; 

Note  tiii.  page  1 61,  line  10.  To  bards,  the  gem  of  night's  resplendent 

Five  righUhnlStJifty  thoustmd  prostitutes  t  robe ; 


71#  Jto^nniyyftf-' 


lb  the  pleaMd  chiU^ 

bftlloon  s 
To  aoMt,  tke  oMdRt 


ft  dwcM  or 


nochtagbttttbe 


t* 


He  then  shorn  ham  ** 
hflr  raiabow  hmtiT  «yer  the 
toMft  «f  di Amm  BBtioiH,  tod  in  tlieir 
tftfttes.  PImmk,  too»  ift  vnder  the 
powar«f  the  Mine  principle*  Itoe  is 
A  vcty  pointed  peragnph  :-^ 

«*  Wbftt't  piBftwro? 
'  To  be  free  I' 


*Ib  bereft  pipe;  *ti8  thete*  knife  ani 

lark  I 
A  dog;  Agin;  ftbitef  AofttiDgcoifci 
lb  tnek  ft  ieiB«deer  Uwoivb  tbe  polar 


To  cbew  ft  dri^;  to  sparer  to  eat  a  foe; 
A  Areside  frieiid;  a  visit  to  tbe  HaIIb ; 
A  daoce  at  Alouick'i,  or  at  Bagoigge 

VeHss 
On  apotted  cards  eternallf  to  Ipok ; 
Or  gaze  on  wisdom's  or  on  nature^* 

book.** 

One  Bkea  to  read  Ifnea  like  theses 
tud  on  reading  them,  one  wiahea  thej 
knew  iStut  author,  and  would  be  hatm 
to  sweeten  for  him  a  Jug  of  hot  taiij. 
Kor  is  the  snceeeding  passage  about 
knowle^  less  meritorioiis  :— 

*  ttce  knowledge*  €oe^  in  various  ba* 
lanes  weigli*^ 
•eefli  bst  to  eaeh  tbe  faiewle%e  eff  ttia 


Tbs  <M  of  Daaee  btrM  ttmnes  be- 

ttaaihhiafeet) 
WiC  jaeia  at  acience,  aeiflBee  tewna  on 

wit 
Hume  bears  a  Handel's  tonefii]  toils  witb 

scorn; 
MaDebranehe  mtidi  martels  ivby  a  ft>pe 

was  bom ; 
And  mercers  pity,  as  tbe  worst  of  wees,' 
A  Newton's  ignorance  of  calicoes.' 


»> 


He  then  bids  **  all  ranks  attend,** 
and  undertakea  to  show  how^  acoor4« 
tog  to  each  IndividuaTs  idiosyncrasy, 
he  gires  his  own  definition  of  a  Ple»» 
aant  Man.  Here  too  he  is  lively 
CMmgh»— And  in  page  Id,  we  shall^ 
now  that  we  are  in  ^ood  humour^  caH 
^ '—.  Mreo  bcflUant  :— 


"  Jn  ibis.  J8elf-k>v«  is  universal  show*, 
Our  interest  deepens  in  whats'^i^s  our 
own 


blM  eontrolt 
Stand  at  eternal  omnium  hi  tbe 
Can  Stowe's  bright  realaaa 

ilowcry  plot^ 
Or  Blenbebn^s  glories  dim 

cot? 
Our  own  acbiersmenta  of  haad»  hind, 

heart, 
Eclipse  a  Sdpio^a  deedi^ 

art 
Can  Titum's  tmts  your  rapt 

call, 
HHien  your  own  eanTaaa  glaiea  epos 

wall? 
Qm  Mi]ton*s  pomp  detain  your 


paraat's 


When  your  own  lyre  hna  jnat  sfaeak'd 

out  a  song  ? 
Tbe  brain  parturient  cmMn  o*«r  ib 

birth. 
And  tells  its  triumph  to  tbe 

earth. 
Hence  infant  wonderaswdl  tbe 

pride. 
Wonders  of  dulness  to  tbe  voifd 
With  reverent  bands^  tbe  bi^e^  yu 

rock, 
Millionth  avatar  Af  tbe  mighty 
Wit,  genius,  wisdom,  why  ao  me 
Wben  thus  in  cmdlea  and  on 

glow? 
Betareen  two  worlds  your  ijMea 

away. 
And  <  lade  into  the  Ikht  of 

day.' " 


jr 


He  then  attempts  TBrioos 
of  generic  character,  and  is 
ally  sucoessfiiL  His  Kit-Kat  of  Inle* 
ser — a  peraoa  who  prides  blnaelf  en 
Bis  honestj  and  independbace,  and 
conceives  himself  justified,  1^  Ae 
possession  of  such  extmotdinAry  vir« 
tues,  m  being  a  monster  of  inpoleaos 
and  rudigiess^  is  a  gaod  Kfcfnffs.  We 
know  the  yilkin.  And  sMI  not  be  at 
all  aorpfiaed  to  see  his  exeeotion  in 
the  newipapera.  IVus,  thaft  at  pre- 
asm  his  inooBse  la  jvst  **  tax  huadiei 
pounds  a-year," — but  we  Mieve  tbae 
IS  a  flaw  in  his  tflleHleeds,  and  a  tcndn 
oousin,  now  a  biaekattith  fii  Forta- 
niouth,  is  auie  of  gettifi^^  fiiA  pfuASity. 
With  his  ittdependenoe,  <mi  wbia  III* 
teger's  honesty  nas  hitherto  been  bolh» 
that  honesty  wiH  bervdneed — Integer 
will  commit  ibrgery — and  integer  mfll 
be  hanged.  We^  who  are,  as  we  said  hi 
an  early  part  of  this  article,  of  a  (bigi* 
▼ingdispQsitiQiiyWillcQnaiderthaaevaft 
Asam|de  amends  fer  All  the  oyprbsiN 
ing  brutalities  of  which  he  was  guOty 

1! 


It8t.3  The  MeigHkhig  yice.  SHI 

in  die  daft  of  hfe  l9tt«r  ndaeiplt  a.-*-  be  miate  aod^muqi  whUaJht  fiscimft 

and  bedew  hit  Last  Speeca  and  Dying  ycoir  duty  ;  and  if  you  do  not  fdiloir 

Worda  with  a  tear.  The  Integrity  thai  it»  why>  there  is  no  mincing  the  mat- 

18  nppcQrtad  b¥  pnde,  atnmbles  when  ter— >you  unst  he  idajnned*    Now«  all 

Btaafittl.    The  twi»  go  to  the  thia  ia  yery  well,  at  least  it  ia  tokra^y- 

ogetber,  and  on  riaiag  toahake  ao,  and  perhapa  there  would  be  daneer 

e8-elean0fdie]mhre,why,they  and  OYil  in  attfipHng  to  change  ae 

ai»  mulaally  aatoniabed  to  see  tiMnu  ayatem.  Bat  might  it  not  be  modified  ^ 

aelTee  trenamogrified^  the  one  into  At  all  eventa,  what  right,  human  or 

HMBeiy^  and  Che  ether  into  Sliain^»~  diYine,  has  the  said  Clericua  to  draw 

and  off  they  go,  linked  anu-in-arm,  himself  up,  till  aeveral  cubits  are  added 

thaourii  lanta  and  alleya,  all  leading  to  his  stature,  and  to  frown  like  a* 

diieeuy  or  carenitoiuiy,  eitfaer  to  the  Grorgon  or  Saracen's  Head,  at  the  very 

IteadmSl,  the  Penitentiary,  or  the  ficst  gentle,   hesitating  advance   on 

frent  of  Hie  fionemonger.  your  part  towards  oiferiDg  him  a  little 

spiritual  or  temporal  adviee  ii»  return  ? 

**  £v*a  in  the  beat,  wlio  war  with  wild  Qut  09ly  try  that,  and — Heaven  dffead 

Ml-wiii»  us ! — ^wnat  a  bristle !  While  you  have 

HowoftaomewnitybetagraitatiU!  UQt  aerupled  to  aland  for  hoius  mn<« 

Hawfoed  is  Cleiietta,  ah,  bow  refined!  nttolhed*  that  he  might  pour  ^dvico 

Uk  aaliag  paanon*a  to  rcfonn  mankiad.  of  all  aorta  down  your  throaty  and  have 

Two  oaly  tkingi  eao  eool  him  in  a  trice—  i^adehun  oneof  yoor  baatlegain.to-i' 

N«ttotake  hit,  or  give  him  your  advioe."  ken  of  your  gratitude,  he  keeps  hla 

_,  ,-,,,.        .       ,  teeth  fast,  aa  if  aeiaed  with  loefc-jaw; 

^Theae  are  but  feeble  Unea,  but  the  the  inatent  you  appraach  with  your 

d)8ervation  la  just    You  are  not  en-  liule  yial  of  wiath,  to  adminiater  pur- 

titled  to  espea  that  any  of  the  laity  gation  to  his  sins.  The  turning  of  the 

will  take  advice  from  any  one  member  tables  he  cannot  abide ;  so  he  ups  with 

of  their  own  body ;  for  it  is  universal-  his  shovel-hat,  and,  in  a  buff,  aveay  off 

ly  understood,  tiiat  no  advice  shall  be  the  premises ! 

peonitted  in  good  lay  society.    The        It  is  well  known,  that  we  are  attach- 

prig  that  proffers  it  is  forthwith  cut ;  ed  by  the  strongest  ligatures  to  our 

but  CSeriooa  nefcr  opene  hia  moutb  eatablishments  in  Church  and  State : 


proleaBienally,  but  to  give  advice,  and  aud  in  the  strength  and  wafmth  of  that 
advice,  too,  about  the  heakh  of  your  atuchment  do  we  now  speak.  Far  be 
tad,  while  oanalitation  may  have  aufi.  it  from  us  to  throw  dirt  in  that  quar- 
fored  greatly  in  a  warm  dnaate,  and  ter,  or  indeed  in  any  other ;  tut  what 
iMOompletdybndcendown.  The  mere  ^e  now  aim  at  in  these  hurried  re- 
bodily  phyaician  only  givea  hia  advice  marks,  is  to  ihrow  light  on  human 
when  it  ie«aked ;  and  lliat  ia  not  Ire-  nature.    Clergymen  are  not  a  whit 
quent,  because  of  the  fee.  Hia  advice,  #one  than  soldiers :  ^tiXk  of  fighting 
tODyiagenerallynotdifficult  to  swallow,  m  presence  of  oae  of  the  Waterloo 
either  in  the  ahape  of  draught  or  pill;  medallists,  and  he  eyes  you  as  if  he 
you  make  an  ugly  Ihce,  and  gulp  it  thought  you  not  only  a  nhmy,  but  a 
down,  }evnag  i(  tp  i^ork  of  itself;  and  poltroon.    Had  you  been  at  Mont  St 
people  in  brcunary' health  seldom  re-  Jean,  there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that 
quire  mor^.  than  four'  dpses  a-year,  one  you  would  have  conducted  the  retreat 
at  the  commenoein^ent  4f  eacn  of  the  of  your  eompany  with  lass  akciity  than 
ai^asons.    But  C^eij^qoi^  is  at  you  pnbp  himself,  nor  would  you  have  yielded 
licly,  tooth  and  nail,'  twice  every  Sun-  to  his  brother  hero  on  the  right,  wh« 
day— besides  thaokiii^vifig  and  .fi»slr-  keeps  moaddii^  hia  ntuataahios,  ^nd 
itoys^and  privat4y»  i>Vi  week-day^  adjusting  the  bauble,  too,  dmgling  at 
wnen  he  cornea  to  cadiort  or  dine.  His  his  bttttam^hole,  m  l^  oireuiDapeeCion 
advice   oompreheqd^  all  the.  dntiea  of  a  British  ofioer,  if  it  had  been  your 
which  the  h^  of  a  house  oan  possibly  f#te,  on  that  glorious  day,  to  guard, 
ovartnke  or  pwrane;  «ad  it  :is  uauaUy  aloi^  with  him,  the  baggage-wuggonr, 
administered  with  a  moat  aulhoritaliiie  hi  the  rear,  within  the  faint  eimo  of 
mnpeet,  aa  if  the  aalvation  of  y»ur  soul  Wdlington's  and  N^dlean's  umted 
depended  on  each  daily  doee.    It  mat-  Sunder,  almost  as  alanning  as  that  oif 
iei»  not  what  miiy  be  the  age  of  Clo-  MrOannangandlfrBtti^am* 
4gi#ia»  hia  talents^  or  knowledge  ftfthaa  -    What  have  we  gathered  WeniMt 
world,  or  the  world  to  come-*you  must  pat  on  our  spectacles,  for  we  cannot 
Vol.  XXI.  5  X 
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Mief e  Uie  aaJud  «ye.  ▲  pietiire  of 
oumsBLVM!  Had  we  known  thii, 
oanfiHind  iit  if  we  bad  been  lo  laTisb 
of  our  praiae*  A  wy  little  thing 
woidd  make  na  re^write  tbia  article  in* 
to  a  entdng-np.  Wbo  aeea  not  Cbiia« 
topber  North  in  Amitor  ? 

**  O  amiable  Amitor!  for  thee 
Saulei  the  mug  literary  coterie. 
For  thee  the  Album  all  its  treamiret 

spread^ 
For  thee  green  tea  iti  dewy  firagianee 

tbedi; 
For  thee  loft  haada  the  softer  footstool 


TketUgnk^  Fk/8. 


tlmwv 


And  nrge  the  honours  of  the  casyefaair. 
Uavex'd  by  wUe  or  aitscress,  girl  or  boy. 
Thy  world  is  panulise^  thy  life  is  joy. 
Thy  motto  still,  <  Slide  softly,  softly  slide!* 
Where  others  sfaik,  thoa  graeefaUy 

glide: 
TedioBS  diacnssioa  never  bent  thy 
Thy  ooly  answer  is  an  easy  bowj 
Above  all  envy»  enmity,  or  strife^ 
Thon  wavest  the  dissgreeaUes  of  life. 
Let  others  ilx  their  love  on  friends  or 

/      pelt 
Thy  safer  way  *s  to  ilx  it  on  thyself. 
Biches  have  wings»  our  friends  we  may 

survive* 
9at  thou  thine  idol  never  canst  outlive^ 
Twined  with  thy  heart-strings^  breathiog 

in  thy  breath. 
Bora  at  thy  j»irth,  and  dying  at  thy  death. 
Yet  who  thy  winning  influence  can  resist, 
Refined  and  Inoffensive  egotist? 
We  own  the  charm,  although  its  aim  we 

see, 
And  yieM  the  love,  we  never  win  from 

thee.'* 

Well,  tboDgfa  not  flattering— it 
might  baTe  been  worse.  We  have 
seen  uglier  likeneesea  of  ouksilyes, 
ere  now,  in  varionaportrait-gallerieB— 
and  must  be  contented.  Thetrntbisy 
that  our  likenem  ia  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  and  is  indeed  beyond  the 
power  of  Brush*  Our  face  la  not  re- 
gularly  handsome— it  never  waa  ao-* 
yet  we  are  not  an  absolute  AbeUino 
neitber,  addicted  aa  we  have  often 
most  ignorantly  been  alleged  to  be,  to 
assassination  of  private  character*  We 
cannot  charge  our  memory^  at  tbia 
blessed  bour^  with  having  assasain^ 
ted,  or  been  actively  privy  to  the  aa- 
assalnation  of  any  one  single  private 
charaetery  thongb  to  a  few  public  onea 
we  have  certainly  given  deadly  thrust^ 
but  never— no  nereis— in  the  baek^  or 
O'var  the  sliouldfir,-^(we  did  not  muri^ 


dcr  Be|^>-*«livafa  nUioKi  onecx- 

oeption*  front  to  front  with  cmr  enemy, 
have  we  struck  him  like  a  mail  u 
theheart.  Drowning  a  Cockney  in  the 
Serpentine  or  the  New-Uver^  cannac 
be  caDedassaasinationy  vritk  any  acba- 
hur-like  regard  to  etjrmolAgY.  A^sinat 
ducking  Old  women  in  panda*  wehave 
ever  aet  our  ihoe,  even  when  we  knew 
them  to  be  wicked  witdhesy— aod 
though  a  few  petulant  and  Uaekgnard 
boys  have  more  than  onee  luaied  oat 
''  mnrdei^'  upon  n%  in  ovder  tooalleel 
a  crowds  it  was  but  a  "  don^"  on  top 
or  bottom  with  our  etaU^  whom  aa- 
veteign  virtue  cured  them  into  m* 
mctahle  dtlaena  aa  they  giww  en,  m 
tnat  aome  of  diem  afterwards  mm 
written  ua  metty  letten  of  imyalB 
lationy  in  tne  matmity  of  nmnlitiodj 
when  Magiatratea  or  Mayofa»  whh 
gold  chains,  instead  of  hempen  cord^ 
round  their  necka,  and  natiMJrbeidi, 
instead  of  nigbt-oapa,  oo^ed^halk 

Our  author,  we  answrrt,  ftom  dtt 
following  passsge^  eruleutly  wiiilca 
cDfi  omorr,  18  bimadf  not  m  fattk  ef  an 
epicure.  Indeed,  who  lovea  not  fte 
good  things  of  tbia  tranaitory  life? 


«'  SbmII  wit  the  &T*iiBg 
ensure. 
Who  dares  to  eall  ApiehM 
Oh,  who,  like  iu!Ba,  the 


? 
the 


And,  while  his  niighhouts  est,  i 


Then  of  eaeh  bird  how  well  he 

the  best! 
*  This  leg,allow  me^  sirs  liua  wiag^  this 

breasL' 
Meantime  the  choicest  part  he  drofs 

below* 
SkillM  when  to  hide  the  morsri,  whca 

to  show. 
All  forks  empfoy'd,  *  WdJ^  who'd  here 

thought  y  he  cries^ 
'  (Dear  madam,  take  it,  pray  ?}  yoa  know 

my  eyes.' 
With  well-bred  art  from  plate  to  pkte 

'tispast^ 
And  ealmly  hdd  upon  his  own  at  last 
But, ah!  what  pangs  belie  hia  qulveriBg 

smile, 
If  aome  old  ghitton  Aoold  deteet  the 

gttOe^ 
Foenee  on  the  hit,  hi  ai-disaemhM  glee^ 
With,  <  I'm  not  niee;  nay,  Clua  wfll  da 

forme!'" 

Then  fbUowaome  apbitvd  sfcetcfao 
-^wefoigetof  wfaat^when  the 


0 

cuifbrtQiMtely  gets  bistotieal;  ridiu 
Pnnoe  and  Spain;. goes  unacoounU 
1.1)1  J  to  Circaina  ;  Uien  babbles  of  the 
ngris;  then*  with  a  noble  defiance 
yf  geography  and  hydrogn^hy,  makes, 
£  we  mistake  not,  the  tour  en  Italy— 
aiosaes  the  Atlantio— from  what  port 
letting  sail,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture ; 
md  then  gives  us  a  bird's-eve  view  of 
lie  habitabledobe  in  genenO,  exclaim* 
ng  like  a  ^iuoeopher> 

*  Ah,  how  his  fortitude  would  shine>  if 
drest 

[n  Roman  toga  or  in  Gredan  vest  1 

nnom  dime  to  clime,  th*  stemal  features 
strike^ 

Mil  so  dissimilar,  yet  so  alike ; 

Qiase  in  the  Brahmin,  fierce  in  the  Bur- 
mese^ 

Ind  finically  grave  in  the  Chuese.*' 


7%BR0ignii9g  rioe. 
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Unhappy  from  home,  he  retoms,  in 
Book  Thuo,  to  England,  and  ^outo 
tway  very  fluently  about  the  contrast 
lelwiSMi  modem  and  anosnttimes  of 
dmeattaasthe  prmdpalcauseitf  Eng« 
Mh  dmnmHion-'Hif  hteratore,  and  die 
broma^  '<  the  debased  state  of  which," 
le  dedates  to  be  the  infidUUe  aignof 
nw  «*  bmlkiiig  hopes,  ssid  deadly 
lun."  «'  Her  nckly  theatre  condudes 
lerFaite!"  There  is  a  raretoodi  of 
yoekneyima  for  you  I  Yet  onr  an- 
faor  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  Cock* 
ley,  and  that  aooonnts  for  our  evi- 
lent  partialitv  to  him,  and  fbr  the 
sudatory  style  of  onr  ardde.  It  is  a 
natter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference 
o  the  well-being  of  all  the  world, 
rbether  the  managers  of  Covent  Gar- 
ien-  and  Dmry  Lane  get  up  the  tra« 
fidies  of  Shalnpeare,  or  ihe  fsrcea  of 
*oole — whether  the  pit,  boxes,  and 
galleries  weep  over  Desdemona,  or 
sugh  at  PaiU  Pry.  Horses  may  dance 
lommpes— dogs  be  rewarded  on  the 
KMttas,  for  saving  men's  lives,  with 
liver  cdlarsy  by  a  deputation  from 
he  •  Humane  Sodety-^aentimental 
tears  may  enact  preux  chevaliers  en 
rfmedie  lamnoyanie — ^monkeys  may 
ttouth  ihe  ehanctor  of  preodents  of 
nechanical  insdtutiona--«nd  parrots 
day  the  parts  of  patrioto  haxanguing 
a  Pldaoe*Ycid— all  this  may  show 
ibat  the  drama  is  at  a  very  low  eblh^ 
iiat  the  theatre  u  dddy— and  sndi 
Atirists  as  onr  fHend  of  this  afternoon 
nay  dip  thdr  pens  in  gall,  spleen, 
iweat,  blood,  and  tears,  predicting  the 
iedine  and  Ml  of  the  British  empire; 


vet  the  stocks  diall  rise*- etchequer 
biUs  be  at  a  premium — Colond  French 
diidl  carry  into  execution  his  plan  of  the 
London  quay,  snd  MrBrou^iam  open 
his  eyes  ail  at  once  to  the  propriety  of 
granting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nounds  of  paper-money  for  the  Pa- 
laces of  Prmces.  Free  trade  shall 
spread  wealth  over  the  whole  land, 
from  Spitalfidds  to  Lerwick— and  se* 
ven  miUion  naked  red-hot  Catholic 
Irishmen  be  admitted  into  full  ea- 
joyment  of  aQ  the  blessings  of  this 
our  Piotesta&t  constitution  in  Churdi 
and  State.  The  fate  of  a  great  na- 
tion fareboded*  by  a  sickly  theatre! 
What  have  the  summer  and  winter 
houses  to  do  with  a  nation  ?  Cannot 
poor  players  fret  and  fume,  and  strut 
their  nour  upon  a  stage,  without  en- 
dangering the  state  ?  Does  tibe  pros- 
perity ti  this  country  depend  upon 
Kean,  or  Liston,  or  Grimaldi,  or  Ma- 
dam Vestris,  or  Mrs  Gibbs,  or  Miss 
Foote  ?  Here  our  worthy  friend  brays 
like  an  ass,  and  startles  us  with  the 
unsuspected  length  of  his  ears.  But 
this  comes  of  having  a  free-ticket. 
He  shows  more  sense  when  howling 
against  the  Hells.  The  following 
passage  has  been  indited  fredi  from  the 
perusal  of  Juvenal^-perhaps  in  Gif- 
ford's  translation — for  our  satirist 
seems  not  much  of  a  classical  scholu 
—but  he  has  read  ddier  the  original 
or  the  translation  to  some  purpose-— 
and  we  cordially  commend  the  bold- 
ness and  vigour  of  this  picture  ;— 

**  Through  gas-tit  streets,  where  the 

pale  harlot  strays, 
And  plucks  each  passing  Joseph  by  the 

stajrs; 
Where  men  of  frolic,  reeling  home  to» 

bed. 
Break  now  a  lamp,  and  now  a  watchman's 

head; 
Where  London's  morning  midnight  faratods 

o*er  all. 
And  silence  is  hat  broken  by  a  brawl ; 
We  gUde  secure,  till  to  a  door  we  come, 
Whence,  ever- issuing,  sounds  a  hive-like 

hum*   I 
Conceal'd  from  common  eye%  to  ours 

made  dear, 
Graved  o^er  the  portal,  these  sad  words 

appear— 
'  Qnit  hope  fbr  ever,  ye  who  enter  here ! ' 
Kow  with  some  guest,  unseen,  we  slip 

along, 
A  vsst  saloon  receives  the  seattsr^d  tiuong. 

Gems,  feathers,  ribands,  gold,  and  rteh 

array, 


^f^  The  Reigning  Vice. 

Compose  the  daizling  scene     Yet,  h  it    a&ters  thnn  brouglit  on  mflons  xrr 
guy>  first  discussed.  As  Kmg,  he  remsifa  io 

niongh  sun-Kke  Ismps  the  psinteA  y^tSh    his  abstract,  as  a  caantry  imparts  to 


illusne, 

The  rery  brilliaiiee  hath  an  air  of  gkNNtt. 
A  Imnndng  mystery  towers  o'«r  afl  tlie 

place. 
The  frowa  of  sin,  the  shadow  of  disgiaea. 
Ai!  seem  to  aet  a  festival  of  shame. 
Some  hellish  riu,— a  deed  withoat  a 


other  countries  her  arts  sliid  her 
chandise,  and  joins  with  then  lo  do* 
fend  their  common  ri^ts  agsinst  eD- 
croaching  powen>  so  long  she  pra»> 
pers ;  rat,  stritii^  to  jmiaadisL 
nersetf  alone,  she  ineritaHY  hBk 
Rome  is  adduced,  as  an  emnwirte,  bedi 
in-  her  Imperial  and  Papal  p«ninEr  s( 
Nor  dance  inspitas,  aor  music  breathts    ^^y    Without  expiessii^  our  eaiiK 

Abound,  acquiescence  with  their  pohtieal  eeooi^ 

Creeps  o'er  the  room  avaguei  unjoyoae    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^h^cB,  drindeed  pra- 

f^^'  *i.^*  u   «*-  k^.u.    tending  to  understand  what  mar  he 

A  low  dull  mdrmur,  that  by  flu  breaks    ^^^^^r.  ^y  ,  country  hnpartii^  to 

,  ;  ?^\  -J.*  «-  -«;«v  .«v\A  »fimi^  oitxer  countries  her  arts  and  her  mer* 
In  frantic  >*«g^te^  or  a  qui^^^  T^^t^^  chandise,"  a  thing  not  to  be  nrefented. 
In  whis^  bestial  joys  are  bought  and     .^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^  t£at^^ 

And  gameste»  mutter  o'er  their  heaps  of    ^'^l^.^:^^^^ 


gold. 

Unsodal  groups  io  converse  lurk  apart. 

Here  glow  the  sharper's,  there  the  wan- 
ton's mart. 

See  bloated  harlots,  liberal  of  their  charms. 

Bare  their  fiill  bosoms  and  exuberant  arms 

Fair  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  fancy  fresh. 

So  many  pounds  of  marketable  flesli. 

Where  blooms  the  brightest,  to  I  without 
a  (^ualm. 

Some  feeble  wretdh  stands  paddtlqg  with 
her  palm; 

^roae  to  the  joy,  yet  haggluig  for  the 
price. 

With  youth's  hot  sin,  and  age's  avarice. 

Then  off  they  glide  beneath  the  distant 
gleam. 

Like  hfwrid  phantoms  in  a  feverish  dream* 

llxplore  the  throng  1  Behold  gay  Plea- 
sure's train. 

Faces  of  demons,  with  the  forms  of  men. 

Here  Malice  grins,  Lust  rolls  his  eye-baHs 
there, 

Terrible  Triumph,  impotent  Despair.  w !«*•«. 

Here  shadowy  Joy  and  real  Anguish  reign.    Herself  a  sUve,  to  afl  the  yoke 

Radiant  Disease^  bold  Fear,  and  Uughing     ^^  ^^^^^  ^ .     -w  _ 

Pain. 

Infemous  Fams^  proud   Ruin,  smiliog 
Rage. 

Indigent  Wealth,  sged  Tontb,  and  youtli- 
ful  Age." 


even  fine  lines  on  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject   As  for  example : — 

<<  Shall  great  aanaspla  p«*A  the 

home? 
Men,  patriots,  despots! 

esi  Bottle  I 
Strong  was  her  gtasioQe 

andsa0s^ 
With  wstt-knh  sfawwsk  HMt 
Quite,  unesicunibar'd 

StOfS^ 

£ash  took  what 

more  I 
No  private  treasucea  swelTd  ftosa  soe  |o 

son. 
But  coarse  dictatoia  tillM  the  &dds  tibcy 

won. 
Long  Rome  reiaui'd  her  founder's  cot  of 

straw, 
It  fell,  and  with  it  ffSl  each  aimple  law. 
As  guilty  thoughts  prepare  the  sosi  ftr 

sin. 
Ere  sank  her  strength,  eom^tioD 

within. 


Her  eagte  grasp  eonrpels  Ite 
Her  ami,  her  craft,  hir  glscy,  to 
Through  hsst,  tteoagh  slo^  the 


And 


We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression 
of  this  picture,  drawn  and  coloured 
from  iile,  and  on  the  spot,  by  any 
additional  daubing  of  our  own. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  Book  (and 


fidnt  in  Ctanriini^  ierce  in  Nm 

glows. 
SweU  hOgh  the  daaKwr!  Raise  tiie 

inglayl 
The  costly  trinsqih  winds 
O  senseless  peeplel 

due 


we  must  positively  have  no  more  of    litotforaeonquesto'er 


them),  the  author  undertakes  to  show 
how  the  powerful  and  successful  part 
of  mankind,,  when  under  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  Self-love,  must  be  the  curse 
and  scourge  of  the  weaker.    The  dis- 


Tbeyt  bound  in  limh^  their  eliiecs  let  hs- 

meauy 
WhUe,  ehain'd  in  soul,  ye 

own. 
Repletion  fells  the  apoplectic  state. 


ir/3 

Mm. 
ids  sIm  toiran*  by  telj  zflii 
id  binds  the  cromer  to  thi 


lUJUtahgFiee. 


Wi 


pbjtiflil  ■iMwily  AigBi  biilig'.HMlM 


nd  u  of  old  to  eonqaec^  wok  control^ 
B  ctaumtB  bolder  ooipiiB  o*er  fb#  aOnL 
ttiont  adora;  kings  own  Kar  sovoreign 

Id  vBoqaisii'd  victors  tusnUBBBd  olMf . 

It  clMna%  if  QMS  tBo  tifl^CIf  disMTBliifty 

be, 

or 


nw  vsinlf  o'ff  tbo  world  her  ttaiders 

shBBic  the  faHlge 
I^Mivel%  terhse  o  er« 


shit,  whoM 
of  brass; 

laoB  in  the  dost  she 
thrown, 

pd  heafOB  insBitsd 


>• 


itsowm 


loMiiediBtdT  efter  this  there  if  a 
id  falling  off  about  the  grierances  of 
oof  Ivdand*    He  fleyi  to  Britain*^ 

When  Guilt's  deep  groans   resound 

creation's  knelly 
IteB  Ireland's  name  shall  crush  thee 

down  to  hell.** 

Two  saeh  lines  at  thtBO  are  bad 
BOBI^  to  crash,  the  pcrpBtntenr  of 
hem,  not,  perhaps^  down  to  the  piece 
Bto  which  BfitaiB  it  floBUf  to  tMc, 
mty  at  the  rerj  least,  to  Forgator^. 
ie  goet  0D>  needleat  ef  hit  doett, 
hiu:-i^ 

Spaniels  may  croueh,  rooted  lions  never 

spare, 
Rebellion  is  the  virtue  of  despair. 
(Then  Irekmd  tells  her  tales  of  wasted 

fife, 
lie  mercilew  mnsket,  and  the  desperate 

knife; 
lien,  Britaiq,  tremble  with  t  murderer's 

fears; 
Lneel,  kneel  for  grace !  These  crimes  are 

thine^  not  hers  f 

This  passage  we  have  since  heard 
umed  into  prose  In  the  House  of 
commons,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
&:  Francis  Burdett,  or  Mr  Brougham, 
ve  really  forget  which — and  it  is  not 
sasy  too  mucn  to  admire  its  frantic 
boUshness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
)eg  leave  indignantly  to  disclaim  any 
pttrtidpation  in  the  burning  of  the 
ShriMS.  We  are  merely  an  individual 
ir  atom  of  Great  Britain ;  but  Great 
kitain  without  xm,  and  others  could 
lot  exist,  except  in  tbe  cafadty  of 


agents ;  and,  therefore,  we  aod  othere, 
cadi  aooordhig  to  ilie  smppestd  qutn^ 
turn  of  his  guilt,  nmti  suffer  the 
Baint  and  pemltict  detaooneed  agihtat 
ber  at  the  per^trator  of  dnt  enormia 
ly.  God  rorbid  that  we  shoidd  detty 
our  country — ^but  we  may  deny  her 
^nflt,  or  loudly  vodfentte  our  own 
umocenoe.  which  accordingly  we  now 
do  with  au  our  lungs :  and  onee  mo^e . 
swear,  that  Christopner  'Xorth  Wat 
not  present  at  the  bumii^  of  the  Sheta^ 
nor  wat  in  any  way  privy,  acceis* 
anr,  or  instrumental,  to  the  kindling 
of  that  bloody  incieaiatioB* 

From  the  wioi^  of  Sria  tile  taak» 
dtiaa  it  euy  to  those  ef  Gieeoe  ;  and 
here  the  author  had  a  better  dieme 
£or  deckaiatitii  and  poetry.  We  ¥y 
no  meant  iDtinuite  our  opinbn  Aat 
Greece  it  half  sndi  s  fiae  oonntty  at 
Ireland — God  forbid  it  ever  sMdd 
be ;  or  that  the  Clepbts  of  the  mount* 
tins  ofPindus,if  Clepbts  inhabit  there, 
are  for  a  moment  to  oe  comjpared  vritfi 
the  Carders  or  Peep-o'-day  boys  of  the 
moonttlnt  of  Tlppefary— tf  tkHut  be  s 
nrardereut  and  a  niowBtainoot  ceai« 
ty.  We  would  net  givis  General  Hok, 
or  Captain  Rook,  i^  aH  the  QfA 
chieft  in  a  slmnm.  But  all  that  we  do 
mean  to  say  It,  that  Greece  It  Greece, 
although  "  Mi^  Gieeee  no  mofe ;" 
and  thttt  no  man  ought  to  write  ferset 
about  her,  unktt  he  can  read  Ueaier, 
iBtdiylut,  and  Pindar*  Now,  we  bet 
B  ban«l  of  eyeieiB  to  a  mug  of  mna* 
telt,  that  our  Mend,  clever  at  be  it, 
cannee  conttrae  a  dMrut  ef  the  Peree 
er  ^e  Agamcaonon*  What  ebtpical 
scholar,  with  the  word  Giecee  in  hia 
rnoMli  er  cava,  could  have  stepped  tud« 
dttily  thttrt  in  an  indignant  tirain^  and 
gbftm  TMit  to  c«ch  B  calenktioii  u 
thls^--- 

*  If  generous  ardoer  ISd^  let  lutci eat  cil : 
Let  an  repel  the  ill  that  thfeelens  all  t 
Dare  realms  repes^  when  tyientt  caaiple 

hurt? 
The  cause  of  freedom  Is  a  common  cause. 
As  erst  the  Nortl^  ftom  her  flmateiieiii 

lairs, 
Pouc'd  the  fierce  niyiiadt  of  her  wolfce 

and  bears, 
A  dond  of  kicusts  firon  the  South  shall 

sweep. 
Back  the  soft  vmc}ard%  and  the  com- 

fieUsEca|L 
The  tivkig  atom  roUs  gBthcdiig  on  itt 

w«y» 


3«i 

Behold  the  tmlMni  thnqfoar  itefin^iarf 

Xbt  ^etoent   qMrkl*   on   Britwuiift*! 

domes  I 
Bm  •one  die  iiMrt7n»  or  their  God  for* 

Cnnch  to  the  luh,  or  writhe  around,  the 

•take; 
Her  wires  and  daughter^  into  harams 

thrust. 
Slake  the  base  fires  of  Asiatic  lost ;     . 
While  Greece,  half  rescued  as  her  tyrants 

range, 
0*er  her  Mse  friends  enUing  bails  re- 

fwige» 

Grent  Britain  iiiTaded  by  the  Turks! 
That  beats  codc-fi^tiiig. 

HaniK  leafit,  in  his  fine  rremy^ 
from  Irdand  to  theMoraa,  he  bounces 
from  Uie  McacetL  to  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  West  India  Islands^  and 
thns  denouncci  slavery  and  the  bIato 

**  Make  angels  weep,  reverse  God's  prime 

cleeree, 
To  ifiee  a  poddfa^,  or  to  sweeten  tea  !** 

TImm  lie  two  very  saf el  and  aound* 
ing  liaea  from  an  anenymoua  writer* 
But  let  him  siTe  his  name^  profes8ioD» 
and  ptooe  of  abode,  both  street  and 
numocT  of  the  house;  and  he  will 
pTOTe^  we  lay  our  lift  on  it,  as  spicy  a 
centkman  as  ever  put  spoon  to  pud- 
ding. He  isj  perhaps,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, drawing  up  his  fifth  cup  of  su« 
per-aweeteuof  bohea,  like  a  thirsty 
hone  with  his  nose  in  a  pail  of  mesl 
and  water.  Three  enormous  lumps  of 
thefinest  loaf  sugar  in  each  hasini— 
Yes»  the  Cannibal  is  absolutely  quaf- 
fing human  blood. 

we  hare  all  along  had  s  shrewd 
enffiicion  that  our  satirist  never  was 
at  College.1  He  is  neither  an  Oxonian 
nor  a  Cuitab—and  we  doubt  his  ever 
becoming  even  a  Lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Hear  him— >hear 
hlmrr-hearr-hear^hear  1 

'"  Fierce  we  the  grove  of  Academe ;  at 


Vf^ 


They  tsadw  if  nolUng  else,  tiie  art  to 


How  high  tMr  rulers  priie  that  art,  we 

know, 
Snet^  by  its  aid,  their  noblest  thoughts 

they  show : 
CskstisI  anlonr  for  their  oonntiy*s  good. 
Or  to  a  founder  their  deep  gratitude, 

seal  for  church,  fond  loyal^  to 

state; 


Oaiji  hlssiglyphki 

Behold  the  nursiog  fothers  of 

The  led  gffl  sweHksgotetlio 

buid, 
IMane  the  faaB,  when 

nown, 
And  the  spare  maityr  oa  tiioir  joy 

desRil 
See  them  with  revels  eeldxwte  tlw 
Of  him  who  came  in  povefty  to 
The  4tf  of  Ghris^  tlto 

pure, 
Gds  fofCh  from  for  e«^ 
To  east  m  shnde  redoubted 
Of  pcacodn*  brain%  or 


Throned  the  long  rowa» 

hand  convey'd. 
Dish  foiiows  disband 

eeed; 
Each  osnes^  the  languid 

voka^ 
And  all  is  grease  and  gravj^ 


palate  tofSR. 


As  courses  dange,  endi 


WHhallthe  eager  energy  ef 

See  with  what  gravity  of  greedy  care 

Hie  Senior  ponders  o*er  the  bill  of  fas! 

*  Bring  me  the  haanch  r  at  length  he  a»> 

foleries. 
Adjusts  his  sleeves,  raUaroaBdhishm^ 

Twirls  high  the  twankliBg  iastnaMnls  ol 

fote. 
Gives  the  deep  gash»  and,  aeahmi^  loada 

his  plate. 
Just  muttering,  as  he  swings  the  diih 

below, 
'  All  who  dine  here  must  help  themsehr8% 

you  know.* 
If  tiresome  query  a  reply  eompdi* 
He  gmnti  his  hasty  monosyllahles. 
This  sacred  truth  alone  his  studies  tead^ 

*  The  mouth  was  nuule  for  better  thlagB 

than  speech.* 
Why  linger  here  ?   From  Leanmigli  r^ 

gionfiy! 
Go»  wretch,  and  revd  hi  thy  kindred  sty! 

*  Our  feasts,*  you  aasw,  *  yield  the 

butcher  bread  ;* 

Yes,  and  the  doctor ;— but  is  Fannne  fod? 

Bepletion's  oveiplus  is  real  waste ; 

What's  gain'd?  That  yon  pioenre  fhs 
joys  of  taste. 

Living,  a  few  more  iachee  in  the  gitth; 

Dying,  a  laiger  legacy  for  earth. 

Bow  human  ills  would  siak^did  aD  cam- 
bine 

To  Icam  life's  hardest  lesson— to  rss^  I 
Thy  proudest  court,  O  SeWsfcaes^  it 


Round  the  ridi  cushion  of  the  ooBsgs 
Dean. 


MtetefaitbjMntlM  fatewi  of  the 

agMiMM  iMtM«gB«i  H  att  their  toiL 
What  lend  their  works  eociety  to  aid  ? 
i  fMT  Mocefbole  than  Nature  ewBudft 
Iflule^  hated  Boom  I  Grave  aati^papiits 

theae» 
ret  hoatt  their  ijaoda  and  indnifaneeeg 
m  wuae  good  proteitantSy  aad  monks  in 

ioek  the  lone  priest  jet  nerer  take  a 
wife. 

¥hatdiflbfenee»  sa/,  if  cmel  kMsof  bread, 

>r  the  pope's  baU,  forbid  the  maini^ 
bed?  / 

iiOSt  to  each  tie  that  this  dark  world  en- 
dears, 

rhe  sigh  that  pleases,  and  the  smile  that 
dieers, 

loehjojstlie]rknow,as  Hmpetsonaioel^ 

rh*  exalted  owe  of  a  barber's  bloek; 

rhej  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  in  solemn 
tnhi, 

Fheii  rise  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep 


k^  in  a  narrow  vase,  the  stifled  shoots 
liar  the  fresh  Mi^  with  n  mass  of 
roots." 


rheM  are  not  bad  lines;  but  we  fe» 
Mat  it,  the  writer  has  lievvr  bad  an 
^Ima  Mater.  Or  8tay*-haplT  he  wee 
ducked!  No  man  ever  abusea  Oxford 
r  CiUiMdge,  bat  in  one  of  the  Unco 
^redicamenta.  Either  his  edueatioii 
inished  at  Christ'a-Hospital— Or  fhnm 
Msng  refused  a  certificate  in  the 
chools,  he  1ms  become  a  mazried  man, 
rithout  havinff  been  a  Bachelor ^Or 
rlth  soLiie  abiuties,  he  has  uasueceai 
ally  stood  for  a  Fellowship.  This  ia 
rbat  we  mean  hj  standing  in  one  of 
lie  Thxee  Predicaments.  Itissucii 
«noBs  alone  that  aspire  to  write 
lown  the  Universities.  Of  the  three 
lasses  of  Predioamentists,  the  fiercest 
re  the  Plucked.  No  wonder— for 
hey  libel  with  the  very  quiUteztneU 
d  firom  iheir  own  opinions  by  the 
IngoB  of  mercilesa  Public  Szamuieni, 
—and  no  animal  bites  so  madly  as  n 
pooee  in  pain. 

The  good  living  in  Colleges  ia  alw^n 
i  bone  for  such  worthies  to  pick;  and, 
bank  Heaven,  it  ia  geod  liviiig.  **  Do 
rott  thinks"  said  Dr  Johoaon,  ''do 
r«m  thmk,  sir,  that  all  the  good  thiM 
n  the  world  were  made  for  Block- 
leads?"  Why,  a  man  ia  the  Second 
nnedieament  would  grudae  brown 
>Tt9d  and  ditdi*water  to  the  scbofaur 


««8 

that  plucked  him,  Re  ivoulcl  fiiin 
MteeB  Ae  whole  HhA-Tkble.  He 
loaUiea  the  thought  ofhis  own  formcx 
Ibedmg— fouler  far,  when  a  servitor  or 
siier,  than  that  of  a  senior  lbllow,«— 
aad  tries,  in  vain  nge,  to  transfer  the 
sin  of  his  own  ignorance  to  the  ghtt* 
tony  of  his  Tutor.  But  because  he 
W9B  plucked  for  stnndily,  in  whoia 
system  of  logic  is  that  a  sufficient 
reason  fe  starving  a  whole  Founda« 
tion?  He  sees  everything  diacolouv* 
ed,  and  more  thui  douUed  in  mag« 
niUide.  "  The  red  (pU  swellfaigo^ 
the  snow-white  bano,"  (a  Air  line 
enough,)  ia,  to  the  <^tic  of  the  un« 
plncSed,  a  fiioe  with  a  fine  complex, 
um^— rather  oval  than  otherwise,  and 
beamittft  with  benignity  and  erudi- 
tion. Ihen,  the  calm,  cool,  compoaed 
cloisters  the  venerable— the  glorious 
groveb  of  Magdalene— or  Mertoun— 
or  Christ-Chnrch— he  would  fidn  see 
them  withered.  Temple  and  Tower  all 
gone  to  dust — ^for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  was  a  Blockhead. 

Such  is  our  critique  on  the  "  Beigii« 
ing  Vice."  To  the  author  we  have 
been  fiur  firom  complimentary.  But 
one  good  office  we  niCve  done  him— 
we  have  quoted  as  many  of  his  best 
passages  aa  we  could  find  room  for, 
and  but  one  bad  one.  We  ahaJl  be 
happy  to  find  that  the  public  imprea* 
sion  18,  that  we  have  not  done  him 

elce.  We  have  made  him  put  his 
foot  foremost,  and  addnss  die 
world  in  his  most  forcible  style.  We 
have  hinted  at,  but  not  exposed  bis 
weaknesses— fully  allowed,  if  we  have 
not  sufficiently  lauded,  his  abilitieo. 
If  he  be— >what  we  are  more  aad  more 
dispoeed  to  believe— the  longer  we 
looK  at  his  volume— an  honest,  wor- 
thy, clever,  spirited,  and  good-hu« 
moored  fellow,  with  rather  too  obvi« 
eos  a  partialitv  to  himself,  and  a  lean- 
ing towards  tne  pedantic  and  phflosow 
phical— we  think  he  will  lake  our 
strictures  in  good  part,  and  seek  to 
shame  our  juogesent  by  a>stitt  better 
composition— while,  if  he  be  a  *— ^» 
But  we  must  not  accuse  any  man  of 
being  anything  that  is  bad,  «na  meie 
hypothcMs  so  conclude  with  expsesa* 
ing  our  conviction,  that  he  ianet  only 
''  oonsideraUe  shakes"  of  a  satirist, 
but  an  excellent  son,  a  kind  brother, 
a  fhithf ul  husband,  and  an  aflfectionan 
father. 


VittU9  9Lmhtmiatuit, 

cm  A'BN  ZTMVaSta  KrAOCOir  QSTtNISZOMEHAQIt 
HABA  CaTIAAOMTA  KAMIMXKOK  OtHOnOTAZSIN. 

2- 


PHOC.  ap,  Aik. 

Ati  meieni  «Ao  wrote  cftAM  Greek  im  mo  silfy  daye  ; 

^  Nov  T#  LET  T««  Jira  »A««  ftoiw»  THX  MJ^xp  uu  A  cjurru ; 

^  B»Y  ^'AfLV  T»  CHAT  Wim«  BISCUMING  THUft  TIPrLX."* 

An  eteefiemi  nik  of  the  AMffy  M  cook  'tft-*- 
Jffd a  ^eryjk motto  to  jmt  tooor  hoeUt*'^ 

C«  N*  flP^ 


Seavs  L^Ponk  ff  Mmekamnn  Lodgt.^^Time  Evemmg. 

Mrs  GB«Tf.»<-«Ml8f  CvlkMTLI— K«RT0— ^SaBVHBSJH-Co&OlWI.  CVBIL 

TuominroM— TicKLiR. 

8HBPHIU). 

i  j«t  <m' tfan  peifec' FkmdiM.  Oh !  Mem  I  bvft  that's  the  aateM  buttug 
CMT  taloHwd  the  a'en  d*  man.  la'tte  a  wIId  your  dochta^a  boaaffaw? 
Tin  g^Jft'inooircrdeett^nethatitwiiiikafaideka'dMgitbcp — foranreaiaaii^ 
aa  a  party  o'f ream  «■  nis,  the  young  lad4f  11  lafgia  iMfaraaji^gAtaMey 
tiMt  CMfeli  na  •  flMiir  baaMiifa' cretur  m  a' MathHid. 

Maa  oENjiJi* 

Sea,  Mr  Hogif^  hoar  yoa  have  made,  pasr  Mary  hang  doMm  her  head^^hut 


ajaxPHiap. 
Biaalhe  and  haeoiir  beuga  in  love,  and  delight  iB  the  fair  and  iaaoeaa 
tUngs  V  Ihia  eraatioB.    Faigte  ine»  Miat  Gently  for  bii^gii^  the  hfaish  to 
ywur  hfao«*£ke  annilght  en  anaw-^fiir  I'm  hot  a  simple  ahapbody  and  whika 
•aya  thinga  I  aadut  aay»  aot  V  the  very  fnhMn  of  my  hearu 

naa  oENrtjk 
Mary,  teah  my  amaBfr  ihuttfe  ham.  tha  faikiuwt  ia  lyii^  X  beliercv  on 
ana  eff  lh«  owihiona  «f  the.yeBov  lofiu  Ptf  &»  GswrLa  rtthtM. 

aHBPHBBP* 

Ohl  i€eml  that  my  am  doehtar  may  gpww  up>  imdar  <fae  Mrawngo'God, 
aieafloaMr!  Ira  often  heaad  leU  •' yoa  and  her<-Hmd  o' Mr  North  a  fxeem* 
ihip  o' a«ld  fe  her  Bdhor^ 

JPOETS. 

Hall»  ■  ■  Jam w  thnw'a  a  nmip  1 1— niim  along  your  shoulder  in  the  dlrectka 
ofyoarmff* 

SHBPHERB* 

▲  waap  aay  ye?  Whilk  dbooAher  ?  Diog:t  al&  mme  o'  ye.  Won  nane 
«'  ya  either  apeak  or  atir?  Whiik  shouther  I  my?  ConfoHa'  ye.  Tkkkr-^ 
ye  grett  heigh  naerdiweel,  wuma  ye  say  whUk  shmftdief  ?    la'tiff? 

TICKUUU 

OfPP  Ko,  Jamea,  thai  it  is*nt  How  it  ia  pricldaig  ak^g»  like  an  aioMd 
Itnif^t,  up  the  crrsan  of  jpoar  aeefccbth.    I«ft  dun— Sh^bcnl. 

^  MRa  OSVTLB* 

Allow  me^  Mr  Hogg,  to  remove  the  unwelcome  visitor.  (Mas  Gemtle 
riees  and  9eare$  the  teasp  with  her  handkerchief,') 

$ 


ThAt'i  like  m  leddy  M  70a  are.  Then'inw  kindiieMlikekiBdiMifttte^Uit 
hauii  o'  t  woman. 

TIGKUBE. 

He  was  withiii  «a  indi  o'  jom  ear,  H««,  and  had  made  goed  hk  entvuMM^ 
hut  far  the  enUnfplement  of  the  diuty  whisker* 

8RKPHIRD. 

Thsl'f  no  a  word,  i!r^  to  speak  afore- a  leddy.  It's  cootae.  Bnt  you're  wrang 
again,  sir,  fbr  the  wasp  cndna'  hae  made  gude  his  emnmee  by  that  wmao,  for 
my  left  lug's  stufSsd  wi'  cotton* 

VORTH* 

How  happcna  it,  my  dear  Janea,  that  on  oemliig  to  town,  you  are  iioftt 
without  a  oM^  That  eomtry  will  kill  yoo^we  shall  he  lodng  you,  Jamei^ 
■eme  day,  of  a  faraoi^^Bfer. 

A  fera  proper  death  for  a  poet  Bnt  ifa  iwat  yoar  am  rile,  iraponry,  thiek, 
linU,  ydk>w,  Viown,dead,  dmaUng, damned  (beg  yonr  paidoii,  Mem)easteify 
liarr  o'  £nibro%  that  giea  me  the  vheamalMB.  In  the  kmtra  I  think  naethfng 
o'  daunderin  awa'  to  toe  hdlms,  without  my  hannet,  or  onything  round  my 
chafts— even  though  it  sud  be  miaing  and  the  weather  1ms  nae  ither  effee 
than  to  gar  my  hidr  grow. 

VOETH* 

You  must  hare  been  daundering  about  a  good  deal  lately  then,  my  dear 
Amesy  te  I  never  saw  you  with  sack  a  crop  of  hair  in  my  lire* 

fiHBPHERD. 

It's  yerra  weel  for  you  that's  bald,  to  tank  about  a  crap  o'  hair.  But  the 
mair  hair  a  man  has  on  his  head  the  better,  as  Isngfs  it's  toosey-— and  no  in 
candle-wick  fashion.  What  say  ye,  Conmall,  for,  judging  fine  your  ain  pow, 
you're  o'  my  opinion* 

C.  CyaiL  THOHNTOK* 

I  see,  Mr  Hogg,  that  we  both  patronise  Maeaoar* 

SRBPHEU>. 

What  ?  Macawser  He  ?  Oeeyii  a  drap  o't  oyer  wat  my  weeg— nor  neyer 
mH— 4t's  stinkiA  stuff-HM  are  a'  the  iles-^and  gfes  an  wnwholeaome  and  im* 
natural  greasy  glimmer  to  ane's  hair,  just  like  see  muckle  ereesh* 

C.  CyaXL  THORNTON. 

'PMi  my  honour,  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  I  never  suspected  yon  of  a  wig* 

SHBPHBRD. 

Hoots,  man,  I  was  metaphorical.  It's  a  weeg  o'  nature's  weavin'.  {Mem 
enter  Miss  Gbntle  wUh  a  small  ivory  shuttle  in  her  hand.)  Come  awa— come 
awa — mem — ^here's  an  empty  seat  near  me.  (Miss  Gentle  sits  down  beside 
^fke  ShePrbrb.)  And  I'll  no  praise  your  beauty  ony  mahr,  fbr  I  ken  that 
■laidens  dinna  tike  blushing,  bonny  as  it  makes  them— >but  dinna  think  it  was 
ony  ilattery«-for  gif  it  was  die  last  word  I  was  ever  to  speak  hi  this  warid,  it 
was  God's  truth,  but  no  the  half  o'  the  truth,  and  when  ye  saed  ben  the  house, 
I  endna  help  saying  to  your  Leddy  Modi«r,  hoo  happy  and  mair  than  hi^py 
would  1  be  had  I  sic  a  dochter. 

NORTH. 

Would  you  like,  James,  that  Miss  Gentle  should  giyens  a  few  tunes  on  the 

'  SRBPIIERD. 

Na,  s(r— I  canna  say  that  I  should.  Just  let  the  yonnff  leddy  cH  still.  Tet 
I'm  just  desperate  fond  o'  music,  MiH  G^tle— end  nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,  but 
'thae  wee,  white,  slender  Angers,  when  they  touch  the  spinnet,  wonld  wanken 
the  notes,  just  ar  the  rays  0  lidit  wauken  the  flowers. 

KR8  GENTLE* 

Mj  daughter  has  just  had  a  dosen  flniahing  lessons  from  Mise  Yan]ewica-<* 
and  I  assure  yon  does  no  discredit  to  her  teaeher, 

SHtPHBRD. 

rU  answer  for  her,  that  she  diana  do  discredit  to  ony  leevm'  soul  on  the 
hce  o'  this  earth*— 
Vol.  XXL  SY 


«• 
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MOBTH.. 

;Y«a  pky  the  piano  youiieif  a  little,  Jauwa^  if  I  ranember? 

BHBFHBaO. 

I  wed  to  do  iae-*lrat  I'll  defy  the  ftngert  o'  ooy  roim  bteathia*  to  hae  t«a 
lenrhra  anr  for  hanrr,  and  thr  tifhrr  fnr  fhirifm  The  piavao  and  the  fiddle 
aie  no  compawtible.  You've  had  aome  leaaonsy  Mem^  I  think  your  moths 
waa  Baying,  fiae  Mlaa  Yaniewics  ? 

'  Miaa  oivTX^ 
,  Yca^ar. 

aHEPHBan. 

My  dear  jonng  leddy— -I  wvah  you  mnddna  gieaic  short  anawera — for  yoa 
•needna  be  nard  o'  onybody  tiring  o'  that  voice.  Yet  I  dimia  ke&--4br  at 
Junea,  after  a'  the  ither  birda  hae  been  buay  in  the  woods,  amaiat  nnfaesid  by 
me  aa  I  lay  in  my  plaid  on  a  knowe,  and  aingin'  aadiey  aye  do,  bonnify. 


nily-Hny  neart  baa  gien  a  sudden  ato«n'  o'  unconunnnieable  delist,  just  la 
.hear  bnt  twa  laigh,  sweet,  half-monmlu'  ni 


noteao'  the  lintwhifee  in  tlie 
«a  if  the  aweet  bird  waa  afraid  to  hear  its  ain  ve&oe,  yet  oonUhm  faidp 
wasrin*  its  happineas  in  that  o'  ngaicin'  natme*    But  tdl  jm^  Mm  Gentle^ 
is  that  a  white  Jaoe  yeil? 

Mas  OXNTLl. 

It  is,  Mr  Hogg— but  can  you  guess  for  whom  ?  Mary  ahnll  vmk  wmh. 
another  for  youraelf,  if  you  be  aneocasfuL 

auBPHBaD. 

Me  wi' a  white  lace  TeQ  on !  My  buck-teeth,  aa  that  impadent  i^ud  Tick« 
kr  ca's  them,  would  cut  a  fearsome  figure  through  a  white  laoe  TeiL 

Maa  GENTLB. 

I  see  you  cannot  guess  for  whom,  Mr  Hogg--«o  I'muat  tdii  yoa«-it  is  far 
JMr  North* 

SUBPHBED. 

Haw,  haw,  haw ! 

Mas  OBNTLB  (wUhdigniijfy 
I  really  envy  you  your  high  spirits,  sir— it  is  a  Midge-veil  for  Mr  North,  sir. 

SHBPHBR]). 

I  ask  your  foigiveness,  my  dear  madam — ^I  ken  lauchin'a  unco  mlgar— Iml 
I  canna  aye  help  it-— a  Midge-veil  for  Mr  North ! 

Maa  OEM  TLB* 

You  see  it's  little  more  than  half-finished— but  if  Mr  North  will  paaaH  ma 
to  show  yon  how  well  it  becomes  him 

(Mr§Gentkriiei,  and  dr^»itkewndg9^veU0fm  Mr  North's  ie&i  mi 
fac$.) 

SHBPHEaD. 

Weel.  sic  a  contrivance  I  Much  as  I  hae  aufiered  in  mr  day  under  nudges^ 
I  never  bad  genius  for  that  discovery  or  invention  J  Mr  North,  sir,  wull  yon 
Jet  me  tak  the  midge- veil  intil  my  ain  haun'  ?  I'll  neither  tear  nor  nmkfe'c 

TICKLER. 

Ikm'tintruBt  anything  ao  perishable  into  such  pawa.  North— are  yon  nod  ? 

SHEPHERD.  \ 

That's  gayen  insultin' — ^but  O  man,  I  only  pity  ye.  Something  s  been  ga^tt 
wrang  at  hame,  and  vou're  no  younel'.  Let  me  see— thia  ia  the  time  lor 
changing  servants,  and  his  kyuck  '11  be  leavin'  him——  ^' 

MRS  ORNTLE. 

Take  the  veil  from  my  hand,  Mr  Hogg. 

aHEPUEED. 

Thank  you,  Mem— everything  you  say,  every  atep  you  tak,  your  aittin' 
down,  and  your  risin'  up's  a'  sae  like  a  leddy.  Ther^  mem,  hing't  on  my 
thoomb.  Noo,  let's  see  boo't  '11  look  on  anither  kind  o'  head  a'th^tber.— 
{Dr^n  U  with  the  utmott  ddicaey  and  tendems84  ever  the  aiOmm  ringkt9  ^ 
Miss  Gentle.)— There!  You  hae  a'  o'  ye  seen  a  White  Lily  bending  to  the 
morning  sunlicht,  no  through  weakness  or  because  its  stalk  ia  bruiaed  or  bra* 
ken,  but  because  it  is  the  natureo'  the  flower  aae  ever  to  indine,  wfaai  meekly 
haudrn'  up  its  hesd  to  heaven— you  hae  a'  o'  ye  seen  a  White  Lily,  I  say,  wi'  a 
veil  o'  dew-draps  let  down  on  its  sweet-scented  hair  by  the  inviiihle  hmaai  o* 
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the  wbigpering  dawn— dewdmp  after  dewdnp  inciting  away,  till  the  day  has 
at  last  left  cm  its  Ivttre  bat  a  reviving  fnahnefla^-and  tibe  Flower,  whom  we 
poeta  call  the  Fair-and- well-Beloved,  breathes  and  brightens  afoie  our  eenbnt 
m  its  ain  virgin  innocenee  ;— «e  and  siclike  is  the  lady  noo  in  preaence— am} 
nay  never  htravier  preasure  be  on  her  lbi«head  than  this  airy  veil,  or  that  ane 
BwtionlesB  and  diamond-dropt,  that^  amsng  the  singing  o'  birds,  and  the  muiw 
Binring  o'  streams,  and  the  glintin  o'  lichts,  and  the  sailing  o'  shadows,  H'n 
down  on  her  silken  snood,  nnfelt  bv  the  riiwlets  it  embraces,  when,  in  the 
cweet  hour  of  prime,  she  gangs  out  a  by  herser  into  the  tender  calm,  and  gaies 
in  delichted  wonder  on  the  woods  and  the  waters  and  the  mouutaina,  a'  gjving> 
glory  for  anitber  day  o'  time  to  their  aimiebty  Maker ! 

<  Mas  OBNTLE. 

llr  Hogff,  Mr  North  requested  me  to  take  cfaai^of  the  making  of  his  prinitf 
w^wine  tnis  season,  and  I  used  the  freedom  of  setting  aside  a  dozen  botdee^ 
for  your  good  lady  at  Altrive. 

amFBsiin. 
.  IKd  ye  doe  sae  indeed,  Mem  ?  I'm  sure  that  was  being  nudst  kind  and 
thoehtftt'*  I  never  kent,  wad  you  believe  me,  till  Mr  Nordi  sent  me  out  your 
letter,  last  spring,  gien'  instructions  boo  to  pu'  and  preserve  them  unMed^ 
that  wine  eould  be  made  o'  primroses.  Ony  gift  ftae  the  like  o'  ane  like  you, 
Mem,  wuU  be  maist  acoeptable ;  and  nane  but  prime  favouritesssll  ever  preef'V 
and  them  only  leddiea  that  kens  boo  to  value  the  mistress;  but  for  my  aiv 
pairt,  youH  pardon  me  for  sayin't,  but,  es  sore's  death,  ill  no  like  it»    • 

NOKTH. 

Will  yon  try  a  glass  of  it  now,  Jamea? 

SHIFHEEB. 

r  I'm  easy.  But  Misa  Gentle  11  pree't.  Frimroae-wineis  joatfitforsieoiik 
lips.  My  dear  lassie— na,  that's  being  ower  familiar— my  lovely  leddy,  wulk 
X>ca'  Peter  to  bring  a  bottle  ? 

MISS  GBNTtX* 

It  is»  I  think,  rir,  the  pleaaanteat  of  all  our  home-made  wine%  and  I  shalle 
be  glad  to  drink  a  glass  of  it  with  you,  Mr  Hogg. 

susrHsan. 

Peter— Peter-Peter— Pate— I  say.  Pate !— is  the  man  deaf?  But  111  gang^ 
and  tell  him  myaelL  la  the  kitchen  to  the  right  or  the  left  haun  i*  I  forgot, 
Wll  be  in  his  ain  bit  nenk  o'  a  batler'a  pantry* 

TICELia. 

Heavens!  Hogg,  yon  have  roared  the  thrush  out  of  its  nest.^ 

snarHBan. 
Is  there  a  mavis's  nest  amang  the  honey-suckles  ? 

MISS  OSNTLB. 

In  tlia  Viigiti's  Beirer,  air; 

SBIPBEBD* 

Virgin's  Bower,  indeed— thou  maist  innocent  o'  God's  creturs!  Butha'al* 
Toung  anes,  or  ia  she  only  sittin'  ?  (Enter  Peter,)  Peter,  my  biaw  man,  Mr 
Mortb  ia  ordering  you  to  bring  but  a  botde  o'  Primrose  wine.  {Exii  P^ter.y 
Waea  me,  Mr  North,  but  I  think  Peter's  looUn.'  auldplike^ 

NOETH* 

Like  master  like  man. 

C.  CTUL'TBOBKTOV. 

Nay,  nay,  sir— I  see  little  or  no  diange  on  you  since  I  sold  out,  and  thaty 
aa  yon  know,  was  the  year  in  which  the  allied  armies  were  in  Paris* 

SBirHi&n. 

Wed-— I  declare,  Cormall,  that  I'm  glad  to  hear  your  voice  again— to,  aa 
far  as  I  ken  you  on  ower  short  an  acqfuaintance — I  wush  it  had  been  lan^ser 
-*^t  plenty  o' life  let  us  howp  is  yet  afore  uo— you  hae  but  only  aeteH— 
and  that's  no  a  common  ane— you  dinna  spesk  half  aneueh  aa  muckle's  yoai^ 
teens  could  desire— half  aneueh  did  I  say— na,  no  a  fourth  pairt— but  put  % 
pen  intil  your  haun,  and  you  ding  the  best  o'  us.  0  man !  but  jour  Memdra 
o  your  Yeath  and  Manhood's  maist  intereestin'.  I^  no  speakmg  as  a  eritie, 
and  bate  phrasin'  onybody— bat  yon'a  no  a  whit  inferior,  aa  a  whole,  to 


tot   '  AWty  ilM^MMMr*    Iih:XJ[Xm. 


C*  CTBlL  iTH^BNTOir; 

Allow  me  to  Mm?*  yon,  Bir  H#cg,  tbat  I  nn  fullY  MOsiUe  both  qf  te 
Taltte  tnd  the  delicaqr  ^  tlie  eompUiDeiit.  Mny  £ralti  id  «lyl«  gad  «onp»« 
iUum  Tom  pnctised  and  gifted  ere  eeukl  Mt fail  tadetecC,  er  I  evght  nilitj^ 
in  til  nmninty  to  sty,  many  tuch  fttilta  mutt  have  faned  tbeDudvea  vfoa 
it ;  but  1  know  weU«  tt  the  same  time,  that  the  geniua  whick  deligbia  tht 
whole  world  by  tti  own  oreattom,  ia  ever  indulgent  to  the  cntdHiea  91^  mt^f^ 
dinary  mind,  inheriting  but  feeble  powers  from  natnroy  and  ikooe,  ■•  ye« 
know,  little  Indebted  to  art»  during  an  active  life  that  atifovded  bat  too  itm 
tpportunitiea  fee  their  oaltiTatio& 

•HcpaaaBb 

Feeble  poo*n !  Ma  fkith,  CormaU,  thete'a  nae  eymploma  o'  feeble  poo'n 
yunner^oa'ie  A  tlroif -thhikin',  irtrong-feeiin',  •trong^writiD%  atnng«aelm% 
and  let  mo  add,  notwiostandht'  the  waat  a'  that  airm  that'a  mimuk\  mu^ 
lookin'  man  aa  is  in  a'  his  Mi^esty's  dominions— either  in  the  oaeiril  mmOkarf 
depaurtment— and  the  dererest  fallow  in  a'  Britain  micht  be  ]aroad  to  fiidMr 
ton  thrte  YoUnmmi.  Phiamn's  no  my  ftwte— ic  lies  rather  the  itibcr  way. 
ney'io  just  pcrfedy  capital— and  what  I  never  saw  afoeein  a'  my  bora  d^^ 
and  never  howp  to  see  again,  as  sure  as  ocht,  the  thred  voUnmm  a  the  ~ 
the  three,-— the  story,  instead  o'  dwining  awa'  intil  a  oonenmplion^  as 
saw  wi'  maiA  Imig  stories  that  are  seen  gaWn  backwarla  asd  toriits^  n 
tin'  what  to  do  wi'  themsels,  and  loaui'  dieir  |(ate,  as  snne  aa  it  geta 
grows  stouter  and  btulder^  and  mair  confident  in  itad  aa  it  prwcda> 


tttathMtitsoomattpaMtf  hallpoo'rsfor  asatislhcloryeBSaali«|dieyasidgsap 
tif  victcrfoutly  into  the  land  0'  Finis  in  a  aown'  like  distant  moBner,  or,  t» 
make  use  o'  a  martial  simile,  sin'  I'm  speakin'  to  a  sodgcr,  Iflte  that  ^  a  dis« 
ehaige  o'  the  greilt  guns  o'  artillery  rooriitf  thanks  to  the  welkin  for  twa  gicBl 
danltawneotfs  victonea  baith  by  sea  and  lend,  en  ane  and  the  aomeday. 

NOSTH. 

James,  allow  me  in  the  name  of  Cotond  Thornton,  to  return  yon  his  very 
best  thanks  linr  your  speech.  * 

SHayiftan. 
Aye— «ye— Mr  North— my  man— ye  need  na,  after  tbat,^  air,  try  ta  m 
it  in  Blackwood ;  or  gin  you  do,  hae  tne  grace  to  avow  that  I  gied  ye  ibe 
oT  the  artide,  andsenT  out  to  Altrivein  a  letter  the  tweSty  gi&eaa  a  sbcct, 

wonTB. 
It  shall  be  done— JamesL 

8RB»aan. 
Or  rather  suppose—  to  save  yourself  the  trouble  0'  writin',  whieb  Ifcon  vm 
detest,  and  me  the  poetsgeT— you  just  tsk  oat  your  red-turkey  the  noo^  and  ffi«g 
]*e  ower  a  twenty.pun  Bank  post  bQl— and,  for  the  Bahea"^  asld  law  tyac^ 
yun  may  keep  the  shiUin's  to  youtseT. 

voatH. 


The  evening  is  beginning  to  get  rather  cdd— and  I  fisd  ibeair,  Amn  dia 
draught  of  that  door,  in  that  painful  criek  of  my  neck 

SHEPHERD. 

Thafs  a'  a  ilam.  Te  hse  nae  crick  0'  yvuf  neck.  O  sir,  you'ie  grown* 
vma  hard— Just  a  verra  Joseph  Hume.  I^icak  o'  silkr,  that's  to  say,  e'llie 
pa^n'  o't  awa',  and  you're  as  desTs  a  nit;  but  be  there  hot  a  wiinspcr  o' pay- 
in  t  inta  your  haun',  and  you're  as  gleg  e'  hearin'  as  a  mowdiewarp.  Is  na 
Wit  truer 

irotTii. 
Too  tme-Jtmes— I  lied  that  I  am  thetietimof  adisease— aadaf  adiseaBr, 
too,  ray  Shepherd,  that  esn  only  be  cored  by  death— dd*age -we  aeptcgene* 
i4ana  are  aH  miserB. 

O  struggle  against  it,  sir!  As  yon  lov^  me  straggle  sgstast it  f  Dina 
ftt  your  Imagination  setUe  on  the  stocks.  ?sss  die  fhSm' deoft »'  the  Roytf 
Bank  wi  your  een  shut— sayin'  a  prayer.— Dsar  ma !— desr  me!  wlttl*s  *• 
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maitterwi^'MnGintle?  Giwdii' I  declare,  and  wipin' her  eenwi' Mr  Kortb't 
MB  BandMia  !•— Whai  for  are  ye  greetin%  Mn  Gentle  ?  Hae  yc  gotten  a  and* 
den  pain  in  yow  bead  ?    If  iae,  ye  bad  better  fang  up  atairi^  and  lie  doon.  « 

MSB  BMUTLB  (t»  UoTt,  ond  wf7A  afoifU.  wb), 

Mr  Hogg— you  know  not  tbat  man's-^that  noble — generous — ^glorious  man's 
beart.  But  for  bim^  wbaty  wbere,  bow  migbt  I  now  bave  beeu^ — and  my  poor 
<Nrpbao  daufibter  tbm  al  yonr  aide?  Orpban  I  noay  weU  call  ber— for  wbe9 
liar  brave  fkiha,  tbe  General,  fell— 

an  sif  Hxan. 

Tbere'a  nae  pnnisbment  ower  ttyere  to  inflick  on  me,  Mem.  But  may  I 
neTer  atirr  aff  tbis  firm,  if  I  waa  no  a'  in  jeeat— but  there's  naetliiogroair  dan* 
mpoua  Iban  ill-timed  daffin' — I  weel  ken  tbat— and  tbis  is  no  tbe  first  time  I 
bae  wounded  folka'  feelin  a  wi'  nae  mair  tbocbt  or  intention  o'  doin'  aae  tban-^ 
tbis  angel  at  ray  aide.  Tell  your  motber,  my  sweet  Mi«a  Gentle,  no  to  be  an* 
gry  or  sorry  ony  langer— lor  bis  beart,  for  a'  my  silly  nonsense,  lies  opeaafose 
mc^  and  it's  fertile  wi'  tbe  growtb  o'  a'  tbe  virtues,  Faitb,  Hope,  and  Cbarity 
•—especially  tbe  last,  wbidi  is,  in  good  tnitb,  but  ae  name  fbz  a'  tbe  Tbree. . 

xaa  OK  NT  LB  (Peier  entering  wUhUa^ray),  * 

Mr  Hog£^  do  yon  prefer  black  or  green  tea  P 

SHXPHEED. 

Yea— yes— Mem— black  and  giten  tea.  But  I'm  taakin'  nonaenae.  Green 
~-Mem — green — ^mak'  it  strong— *and  I'll  drink  five  cups  that  I  may  lie  awauk 
a'  niebt,  and  repent  bringk'  tbe  seat  tear  into  your  ee  ^y  nqr  wanr  tban  atu* 
pid  nonsense  about  our  benefactor. 

MUf  OXNTU. 

Peter,  take  care  of  tbe  kettle. 

SHXPHcan. 
.    You're  ower  kind,  Misa  Grentle,  to  bid  Peter  tak  caze  o'  tbe  kettle  on  oiy 
acooont.    Tbere'a  my.  lep  stretched  out,  tbat  tbe  stroop  may  bias  out  its  boil* 
in'  bet  steam  on  my  shins,  bv  way  o'  penance  for  my  sin.    Ill  no  draw  a 
wcnted  tbread  tbrougb  a  single  ane  o'  a'  tbe  blisters. 

MISS  OEITTLS. 

What  a  beantiful  oolonr,  Mr  Hogg!  One  might  think  that  the  primxDaea 
liad  melted,  and  tbat  tbia  ia  tbe  dew. 

BHSPHBmD  {driMng  andbowingio  Miss  Gentle).  ^ 
Maaentiment— '^  May  we  have  in  our  airma  wbom  we  love  in  our  bearta." 
You  wudna  like,  I  ken,  juat  to  pronunce  thae  words  after  me,  but  you'll  no 
reftue  the  feelin'.    ItSano  innocence  like  youra  tbat  fears  a  bit  leaf  floating  ws 
^  glass  pledged  to  love  and  firiendsbip. 

TEciLaa. 
f  Yoa  bave  not  tdd  us,  my  dear  Hogg,  bow  the  country  ia  lookiiig  this  latO' 


SHSPHxnn. 

Gicen  aa  a  cameleon  could  desire.    Tbe  second  snaw  storm  gied  a'  things  % 

drawback  aa  they  were  bastenin'  on  into  spring ;  but  it  bad  cleared  tbe  air, 

wfakh  immediately  grew  caller— «nd  mair  than  caller^— fu'  at  times  o'  a  sim* 

VMT  beal^  and  the  chuige  iritbin  the  week  afore  laat  waa  like  that  o'  mawgie. 

MISS  GBNTI.B. 

I  fear  that  second  snow  storm,  sir,  must  bave  been  fatal  to  many  of  the 
kubOf  for,  being  unlooked  fer  at  sudb  a  seaaon,  tbe  abephevds,  perbapa,  bad 
Bot  time  to  bring  them  from  tbe  bilL 

It*s  like  you,  Mem,  to  be  sorry  for  tbe  bit  lambs.  But  voull  be  happy  to 
bear,  baith  kx  their  aakea  and  that  o'  tbe  farmers,  tbe  butoiers  too,  and  gen« 
teel  familiea  in  by  here  in  Embro'  and  the  sooburbs,  tbat  there  waana  five 
aeoee  ateved  or  amooied  in  the  twa  bail  parisbea  o'  Bttrick  and  Yarrow. 

NOBXB. 

And  tbe  fruit  trees,  James? 

SHBrUBBD. 

Tlie  jeigoneUe  on  Eldenhope'a  banipen'  issicasight  wi'  bkasomaasl  never 
saw.  Our  ain  auld  cheny  tree  tbat  ye  tbriepod  upon  me  was  dead,  might  hae 
been  seen  mileB  aff  in  its  i^ery ;  and,  to  be  sure,  when  you  stood  dose  till%  it 


will  like  «  gUndaid  tree  o'  pearlins  and  dianMnds,  bricbtning  the  kaow^  and 
nuddn'  the  tawry  and  tawted  sheep  that  happen^  to  be  lyin'  aneatii  it,  look 
aa  if  they  had  naething  to  do  pear  sic  a  glorioua  and  aopevearthly  TisiQiB.  X 
ihings  else  I  aye  think,  baith  animate  and  inanimate,  even  the  bonniest  amai^ 
tliem,  get  eclipsed  into  an  obsicare  and  oommon*day-like  appearance;,  when 
atannin'  aside  a  great  fruit  tree  in  full  blossom.  But  it's  only  thai  that  they're 
glorious — at  least  in  this  cleemat — ^for  though  ri{ie  chemea  are  jnst  exotaawe 
refreshin'  the  neist  mom  after  toddy,  and  tlie  ddiciooa  sappincos  o'  the  jergo* 
nelle  wull  no  bear  disputin',  on  the  tree  baith  fruits  hae  but  a  mean  appc«r« 
anoe ;  the  ane round  and  poutio'  like  a  kind  o*  lip  I  neyer  had  ony  great  fancy 
tae,  and  the  tither  ling,  diift-iookin'  things  like  taps  and  peeries,  as  indeed  in 
a  sense  they  are ;  and  although  multitudinous,  yet  not  in  their  miDibea 
sublime,  for  you  ken  weel  ancuch  that  the  servants  hae  taken  on  wagers  on 
the  maitter,  and  that,  exceptin'  them  that's  plucked  stownwsys,  yoa  wiil  ken 
to  a  nioety  how  many  dixzens  turns  out  to  be  in  the  hale  Tot. 

MISS  GfiMTLB. 

I  have  never  lived  one  single  spring  in  the  country,  Mr  Hogg,  sinoe  I  was  « 
mere  child ;  but  I  remember  how  much  more  beauuful  I  used  to  think  it  tins 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  A.11  things  were  so  fiill  of  ^adneas  and  hope ; 
and  day  after  day,  the  very  earth  itself,  as  it  grew  greener  and  greener,  seen- 
od  alio  to  grow  happier  and  more  happy.  •' 

SHEfUEBD. 

God  bless  your  dear  soul  for  thinking  sae,  and  God  Ueas  these  hacht  een 
for  seein'  it  was  sae ;  and  God  bless  your  red  lins  for  sneakin'  o'  the  snrug 
wi'  breath  and  soun'  as  sweet  and  as  mnsical  ba  tnat  o'  it  s  ain bloom iBglgaes 
and  murmuring  waters,  .     . 

UI8S  GBNTLE. 

I  am  told  that  late  Springs  are  generally  the  best  for  the  ooontry,  and  that 
thought  and  that  feeling  must  maJke  them  also  the  moat  beamifiil,  Mr  Uogg» 

BHEFHBRn. 

You  speak  like  yersel',  Mem.  The  maist  beautiful  o'  a'  Springs,,  my  dear 
Mem,  b,  whan  early  on  in  the  season  the  weather  has  been  mild  and  warai» 
wi'  fleein'  ahoora,  and  iriony  glintin'  hoors  o'  sunshine,  and  whan  there  eomesy 
a'  on  a  sudden,  a  raitherly  sherp  frost,  but  no  sae  shcrp  either  aa  to  nqi— oniX 
to  retaird  the  genial  strife  o'  the  pooers  o'  Natur,  a'  anxious  to  get  bnrstin'oiit 
Into  leafy  life.  The  verra  instant  that  that  week  or  fortnicht  o'  a'  things  cboer* 
vable  to  ee  or  mind's  ee  staunin'  still  is  ower,  and  the  wast  wind  again  bcaiiia  t» 
waver  awa'  the  cluda  into  shapes  like  wee  bit  shielinaiand  hotsi,  and  Ssalvast 
aiblins  at  sunset  to  anither  airt — say  the  south,  bigs  them  up  roan'  and  abooB 
his  disk,  into  towers,  and  temples,  ami  cathedials, — then  I  say,  a'  at  anoe,  the 
tyeea  ilnfauld  themselves  like  a  banner,  or  as  voa  micht.suddeidj  tyiVWvV^  that 
fan — ^the  yearth,  that  has  been  lookin*  greyisn  and  gloomyish,  wi*  a'  the  roota 
o'  garse  like  mouses'  nests,  puts  on  without  wamin'  her  green  cymar,  like  a 
fairy  bride  gaun  to  be  marriea,  and  hearin'  the  sweet  jingle  o'  the  auler  bdls  on 
the  mane  o'  the  steed  o'  her  pretty  uaramour — ^up  wi'  first  ae  lark  and  then^ 
anither,  no  fearin'  to  be  lost  in  a  cloud,  but  siogin'  a'  the  while  in  iSae  vcnw 
hairt  o't,  and  then  visible  again  as  weel  as  audible,  speckin'  the  blue  sky — that'a 
the  Spring,  Mem,  that's  the  Spring  for  me, — ae  sic  day — ay,  ae  sic  boor — ay, 
ae  ate  minnut  o'  Natur's  book  a  worth  fifty  vollumms  o'  prentit  prose  and  |r>« 
etry,  and  micht  weel  require  a  giftit  and  a  pious  oonuneatautoc*  But  I'a^ 
waxin' wearisome— *- 

MISS  GBNTLB. 

Wearisome,  Mr  Hogg !  Pardon  me  for  venturing  to  name  yoa  fso^  hot  die 
Sttrick  Shepheird  never  oould  be  wearisome  to  any  one  ponsnased  of  oomnoB— 

SIIBFHBBD. 

Itll  make  ns  a'  mair  than  happy— me,  and  themiatress^  and  the  weani^ap4 
a'  our  humble  household,  if,  Mrs  Geptle,  you,  and  your  dutifu'  dochter,  11 
come  out  to  Yarrow  wi*  Mr  North,  his  verra  first  visit.  Say,  Mem,  that 
you'll  do't.  Oh !  promise  you'll  do't>  and  we'll  a'  be  happy  as  the  twenty- 
seoond  o'  June  is  liug* 

MRS  GENTLB* 

I  promise  it^  Mr  Hogg,  most  cheerfully.    The  Peebles  Fly- 
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M1S8  GKNTLK. 

My  mother  idll  make  proper  arrangemtnte,  Mr  Hogg,  in  good  time.    - 

8HKFHEBD.  > 

And  tkeiiy  indeed^  there  will  be  a  Gentle  Shepherdess  in  Yarrow.  ^ 

KOKTU.  / 

A  Tile  pan. 

SHEFHERS. 

Pun  }  Heaven  be  praised,  I  never  made  a  pun  in  roy  life.  It's  no  come  to 
that  o't  wi'  roe  yet.  A  man's  mind  musi  be  sair  rookit  o'  ihochts  before  he 
begins  in  his  dotage  to  plav  upon  words.  But  then,  I  say^  there  will  be  a 
shepherdess  in  Yarrow ;  and  the  author  o'  Lichts  and  Shadows,  whoimaginea 
every  red-kuted  hizzie  he  meets  to  be  a  shepherdess-— « 

HISS  GENTLE. 

•    Fudon  me^  air,  the  Lights  and  Shadows  are  extremely  beau— — 

SHEPHBBI). 

Nae  mair  sugar,  Mem,  in  ma  cup ;  the  last  was  rather  ower  sweet  What 
was  ye  gawn  to  say,  Miss  €rentle  ?  out  nae  matter— it*8  fixed  that  your  comin* 
eat  to  Altrive  in  the  Peebles  Fly,  and— - 

MISS  GENTLE.   ^ 

The  L%hts  and  Shadows  of  ScotUsh  Life " 

SSLfPHERJD. 

I  agree  with  yoa.    They  certainly  are.    Nobody  admires  the  author's  ge« 

jitus  mair  than  I  do;  but — ^What  the. deevil's  become  o'  Mr  Tickler? 

I  nevter  missed  him  till  this  moment. 

NOBTR. 

Yonder  he  is,  James,  rolh'ng  down  the  hill  all  his  length  with  my  garden* 
er's  children  I  hippy  as  any  imp  among  them — and  worrying  them  in  play, 
like  an  old  tiger  acting  the  amiable  and  paternal  with  his  cubs,  whom  at  an«* 
other  hoar  he  would  not  care  to  devour. 

SHBFHERl). 

Look  at  him,  wi'  his  heels  up  i'  the  air,  just  like  a  horse  roUin'  i'  the  garse 
ou  bein'  let  out  o'  the  harnesh !  I  wish  be  mayna  murder  some  o'  the  weana 
in  his  unwieldy  gambols. 

KORTH. 

'Tis  the  veriest  great  boy.  Colonel  Thornton  !  Yet  as  soon  as  he  has  ^t  rid 
of  the  urchins,  yon  will  see  him  come  stalking  up  the  gravel  walk,  vruh  hia 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  &ce  as  grav^  as  a  monk's  in  a  cloister,  till, 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  long  sigh  he  will  exclaim  against  the 
yanities  of  this  weary  world,  and  like  the  melancholy  Jacques  himself,  moralize 
on  that  calf  yonder— which  by  the  way  has  pulled  up  the  peg,  and  set  off 
mX  a  scsmper  over  my  beds  of  tulips.  Mr  Ticider— hail(^will  you  have  the 
goodness,  now  that  you  are  on  your  legs,  to  tell  the  children  to  look  after  thai 
young  son  of  a  cow— — «- 

Tickler  {running  up  ovi  ofhreniK), 

He  hss  qnite  the  look  of  a  Puma-^-see  how  he  handles  his  tail,  and  kicks  up 
his  heels  like  a  D'Egville.  Jem — Tonimy^fiauldy^  my  boys,-*the  calt^tbe 
calf— the  himt's  up— halloo^  my  lads — ^halloo ! 

{OffiheyailteU 
aHBPHEan. 

Filith,'I've  eneacfa  o'  rinnin'  after  calves  at  hame.  Here  I'm  on  a  holiday, 
and  I'll  sit  still.  What's  a  Puma,  Mr  North  ?  I  never  heard  tell  o'  a  beast 
wi'  that  name  before.    Is  it  outlandish  or  indigenous  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Puma,  James,  is  the  Couguar  of  Bu£Pon — the  American  Lion  ;  andyou 
will  see  a  drawing  of  the  animal  by  Lizars  in  the  first  number  of  James  Wil« 
«on's  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Zoology ;  or  the  animal  itself  in  a  cage  in  the 
Collegei-  Your  friend  Captain  Lord  Napier  brought  it  home  in  the  Diamond 
Frigate,  and  presented  it  to  Professor  Jameson. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  aane  o'  the  bars  o'  the  cage  lowse,  think  ye  ?  For  wild  beasts  are  no  safe 
ill  colleges ;  and  it  woold  cause  a  lair  stramash  gin  it  got  out  o't^  and  entered 
the  Divinity  Hall. 
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NORTH. 

TtisAtmientofATervgendedispcmdon^aQdwtpiVMiforitBi 

to  break  tbe  peace,  Mr  Wilson  mentions,  that  while  in  London  it  naife  in 
escape  into  the  street  daring  the  ni^t,  bat  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  up  bjr  a 
watdiman,  without  offering  even  a  show  of  resistance. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Its  motions,  even  in  its  narrow  cage,  are  wildly  gracefol ;  and  when  let  oet 
to  range  about  a  large  room,  it  manifests  all  the  elegant  playloliiesaof  the  est, 
without  any  of  its  alleged  treachery.  Mr  James  Wifam  was  so  good  ae  to  take 
ne  to  see  it,  and  told  me,  from  Cuvier's  History  of  tbe  Animal  Kiaqgdoa,  a 
strikiiig 'story  p£  one  of  ita  wild  brethren  in  the  woods. 

SHEPHian. 

Wall  ye  bae  the  goodness  to  tell  ns  the  story,  my  bonnie  dear  ?  Onytbiif 
in  the  way  o'  a  ator^  mann  intereest  anent  a  Poma— a  Cougoar  o'  Butte— 
and  an  American  Lion. 

V rSS  GENTLE. 

'  Twe  Hunters  went  out  in  quest  of  game  on  the  KatsgiU  Movntuna,  mdk 
armed  with  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  a  dog.  Shortly  after  aepaimtioi^  qbs 
heard  the  other  fire,  and,  af;reeable  to  a  compact,  hastened  to  his  come 
rade.  After  searchinff  for  mm  for  some  time  without  effeet,  he  famd  Ik 
dog  desd  and  dreadfuUy  torn.  His  eves  were  then  suddenly  directed,  by  Ae 
^wl  of  a  Puma,  to  the  large  brancn  of  a  tree  where  he  aaw  the  aaittsl 
eouching  on  the  body  of  a  man,  and  direcdng  his  eres  towards  bimaelf,  app^ 
rently  hesitating  whether  to  make  an  attack,  or  re&nquish  ita  prey  aiid  take 
to  flighL  The  Hunter  discharged  his  piece  and  woonded  the  animal  mortaDy, 
when  both  it  and  the  dead  bcNly  of  tne  man  fell  to  the  gnmnd  togecfacr  fiwa 
the  tree.  The  sundvins  dog  then  flew  at  the  prostrate  beast,  bat  a  aingle  blow 
ftom  iti  paw  laid  the  aog  dead  by  its  side.  In  this  state  of  things,  iadiag 
that  his  comrade  was  dead,  and  that  there  waa  still  danger  in  i^proaciiii^  die 
wounded  animal,  the  man  midently  retired,  and  with  ul  haste  broagfat  aeve- 
rsl  persons  to  the  spot  The  unfortunate  Hunter,  the  Puma,  and  both  the 
doga, .  wene  all  lying  dead  together. 

SHEFHEEO. 

Thank  ye,  Mem— a  yery  bonnie  forenoon's  sport  indeed.  Oh  I  bat  ye  fsll 
a  story  weel ;  and  I'm  thinkin'  youll  be  unca  fond  o'  Natnnd  Hialoiy  and  Zo^ 
Iqgy,  and  the  like— 

^ISS  GENTLE. 

I  la^r  claim  to  but  yery  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  on  any  snbjeet,  sir ; 
but  it  is  with  great  interest  that  I  study  the  habits  and  instincls  of  animab ; 
and  this  anec^te.  I  copied  into  my  common-plaoe  book  out  of  Mr  Griffith's 
translation  of  Cuyier,  so  that  I  daresay  the  most  of  the  yery  words  have  le- 
mained  in  my  memory. 

SHBPHBED. 

And  Mr  James  Wilson,  the  great  Naturalist,  author  o*  Illnstrations  o'  Zoo- 
logy, tyuk  you  wi'  him  into  a  room  where  a  Puma  waa  gamboUiB'  ont  o'hts 
cage^— didhe? 

MISS  CENTLt. 

He  did  so,  sir  ;  but^-^ 

SHEFHEan. 

Kae  huts,  my  dear  Mem.    I  sail  gie  him  his  dixies  lor  ale  a  laah  ae*  the 
first  time  I  dine  wi'  him  out  yonner  at  Woodyille.    He  may  endanger  hia  mm 
life  wi'  Pumas,  or  CrocodUes,  or  Crakens,  or  ony  ither  canit 
but  he  sha'na  tak'  young  leddies  in  wi'  him  intil  their  dena. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  cage,  Mr  Hogg— *- 

SREPHBan. 
Did  na  ye  ?  Yet  I'ye  seen  sic  things  dune.    By  payhi'  a  stxpenee,  yoa  i 
allooed  to  gang  into  the  Lion's  den  at  WommeH's;  and  it  waa  no  easy  maittsr 
to  believe  my  ecu,  when  I  rabbit  them  and  saw,  first  ae  nursery*maid,  and 
then  anither,  gang  in  wi'  their  maisters' and  mistresses'  baitns  in  their  $kram 
the  Lion  a*  tbe  whUe  lickin'  his  paws,  and  seemin'  raither  dour  and  diamtisisd 
wi'  the  intrusion.  Suppose  he  bad  eaten  a  wean,  what  eonld  Ae  shit  hae  po»* 

T 


sibly  Mid  for  henel'  when  she  tyuk  h«me  only  Maggy  and  Mtry,  tnd  no  putr 
imTMB>  wWhid  «iily  Wfi  eharaed  sixpence  /ot  seein'  l^U  laftt -Shov^^ut 
111  no  press  the  aignment  ony  furder.    You'll  maybe  hae  lead  my  $heph«^'a 


Calendar  in  the  Magaane^  Mem  ? 

MI8S  GENTLs  (keniatifig.) 
I  have^  I  believe,  sir,  read  all  of  it  that  relates  to  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
aniioals., 

SkEFREAD. 

And  a'  the  rest  too,  I  see;  but  I'll  no  press  the  point.    My  pen  sometimes 
rins  awa'  wi'  me,,  and--; — 

Mas  GEKTI.B. 

Mary  often  reads  the  Queen's  Wake,  Mr  Hogg;  and  can,  indeed,  say  KiU 
ineny,  and  some  of  the  other  Tales,  by  heart 

SHErHBBD. 

Oh !  but  it  would  make  me  a  proud  and  a  happy  man  to  hear  her  receet 
duly  as  mony  as  a  dizzen  lines. 

Miis  GENTLE  (noddtTM  to  kcT  daughter, ^ 
Maryl  v  ;.  ^       k 

MISS  GENTLE. 

'^  fiqnny  Ktlmeny's  gane  up  the  glen. 
But  it  isna  to  meet  Duneira's  men." 
[[7*As  Calf  gailopt  by  in  an  exhauked  etate,  taiUon-end, — with  Ticklbe,  and 
Jem,  Tommy,  and  Baldy,  the  gardener**  children,  infiUt  cry.   The 
feeitaHfm  ofKUmeny  ie  interrupted. 

shephebd. 
I  canna  lauch  at  that— I  canna  lauch  at  that ;  and  yet  I  ditona  ken  either— 
yonner's  Tickler  a'  his  length,  haudin'  fast  by  the  tail,  and  the  calf— It  s  a 
desperate  strong  beast  for  sae  vouog  a  ane,  and  a  quey  too — ^harlin'  him  through 
the  shrubbery.  Haw !  haw  !  haw !  haw ! — 0,  Corrnall !  but  I'm  surprised 
no  to  liesr  you  lauchin'^-for  my  sides  is  like  to  split. 

C.  CYAIL  THORNTON.. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  part  of  my  idiosyncrasy,  Mr  Hogg,  that  I  nerer 
feel  the  slightest  impulse  to  laugh  aloud.  But  I  can  assure  you,  diat  I  have 
derived  from  the  view-hoUa  the  moat  intense  excitation  of  the  midxtfH  I 
never  was  more  amused  in  my  life ;  and  you  l|ad,  within  my  very  soul,  a 
silent  socompaniment  to  your  guffaw. 

NORTH. 

These,  Cyril,  are  not  the  indolent  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Yon  see  we  indulge 
occasionally  in  active,  even  violent  exercises. 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

There  is  true  wisdom,  Mr  North,  in  that  extraordinary  man's  mind,  ft  has 
given  me  much  pleasure  to  think  that  Mr  Tickler  should  nave  remembered^  my 
name — for  I  never  had  the  honour  of  being  in  his  company  but  once— when  I  was 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  house  of  my  poor  old  Grand- uncle,  Mr 
SpreulL  Mr  Tidcler  had  carr^d  some  important  mercantile  case  through  your 
law-courts  here  for  Mr  Spreull,  and  greatly  gratified  the  old  gentleman  by 
coming  west  without  ceremony  to  take  pot-luck.  It  was  with  no  little  dlffi« 
culty  uiat  we  got  through  dinner,  for  I  remember  Girzy  was  so  utterly  con- 
founded .by  his  tout^nsemble,  his  stature,  his  tie — for  he  sported  one  in  those 
days — his  gestures,  his  gesticulations,  his  joke^  his  waggery  and  his  wit,  all 
pf  a  kind  new  to  the  West,  that  she  stood  for  many  minutes  with  the  tureen 
of  hotch-potch  supported  sgainst  her  breast,  and  aU  her  grey  goggles  fascina* 
ted  as  by  a  eerpent,  till  poor  old  Mr  Spreull  cursed  her  in  his  sternest  style  to 
set  it  down  on  the  table,  that  he  might  ask  a  blessing. 

[Tickler,  Jem,  Tommy,  and  Baldy  recrose  the  front  of  the  Porch  in 
triumph  with  the  captive  Calf,  and  disappear  in  the  rearoftheprem 
«  miees. 

SHSrHERD. 

He'll  be  laid  up  for  a  week  noo,  on  account  o'  this  afternoon's  stravagin' 
without  his  hat,  and  a'  this  rowin'  ower  braes  wi'  weans,  and  a'  this  callopfn' 
^d  calf-huntin'.   I^e'll  be  a'  black  and  blue  the  mom's  morJ^in',  and  sae  stift* ' 
^thkt  he'H  no  be  able  to  rise. 
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If  fOtt  pleise,  my  detr  Cyril,  here  comet  Fefeev  wilh  die  graoi 
m  yoa  my,  Jamei, 

««  Llkeae  iixi||le  ww  itaimc  that Bhinet  its  lane !** 

C^PxTSK  removes  the  tea^rojf,  amd  puU  dam%  tie  IqKr. 

8HEPHE&P. 

Pneenre  me,  Mr  North,  yoa  and  the  Conmel's  nogaon  to  yoke  to  the  dgus 
in  the  Foich  amang  leddiee  ? 

C.  CraiL  THO&WTOK. 

Do  not,  I  reqiieat  yoa,  Mr  Hogg,  give  way  to  needkn  distrem  on  acooont 
ef  the  fritf  ladieB.  Hieae  mj ci^unare  firom  the HavamuJi ;  their  pecnliarfia- 
granoe  will  icaroely  be  distinguished  in  the  erenins  air,  among  the  other  sweet 
•oenta  floating  from  the  flower-garden.  At  Cadiz,  where  I  resided  several 
iweeka,  aftev  me  hattle  of  Baxoaaa,  I  coold  not  but  at  flxat  admire  the  S^anidi 


ladies  as  they  delicately  lipped  the  cigar,  and  all  the  while  mannnied  m  my 
car  their  sweet  nnintdJigiUe  Castillian  speech. 

SHEPHBKD. 

Cadiz  is  no  in  CastiUe  ? 

C.  CTaiL  THO&KTON. 

I'm  sosry  £nr  it,  sir,  but  I  cannot  help  it.   Mias  Gentle    a  dgar  ? 

MISS  GINVLE* 

*.  I  knew  not  how  to  Uc^t  it. 

SHXPHEKD. 

Gie  me't,  and  111  Hcht  it  foryou  at  the  pint  o'  the  Cormall'ik 
mas  oBNTLBy  (tripfinfit  acrou  to  Mr  N<9rtiLJ 
.  1  will  light  it  at  my  own  dear  father's. 

NOBTU. 

..   Kim  my  for^ead,  child. 

(Miss  Gbktlb  doei  so,  UghU  the  dgar  at  Mr  North's,  and  returns  to 
her  seat  beside  the  Shepherd.) 

MBS  GENTLE. 

'  Mary,  we  most  bid  Mr  North  and  his  friends  good  night.  Ton  know  we 
are  cng^jed  at  ten, 

^  **  And  yon  brigbt  star  has  risen  to  warn  ns  home.** 

SHBFHEBD. 

.  1i¥hat's  the  hnnj  ?  what's  the  hurry  ?  Bat  I  see  you're  gann,  aae  I  needna 
try  to  keep  yon.  I  like  friens  that  stays  to  the  verra  last  moment  they  can, 
without  hinting  a  word,  and  then  glides  awa'  in  the  gloamin'  towards  tfaetr  nh 
bames.    The  Cormall  11  bide  with  Mr  North,  but  111 

MRS  GENTLE. 

There  is  a  door,  Mr  Hogg,  in  the  boundary  wall,  between  Buchanan  Lodge 
and  Trinity,  and  we  can  pay  our  visits  without  going  round  by  the  road.  In- 
stead of  a  inile  of  dost,  we  have  thus  not  above  ^ye  hundred  yards  of  green- 
award.    Farewell. 

NORTH. 

FarewelL 

SHEPRERB. 

Faur  ye  weell,  faur  ye  weeU— (rod  bless  you  baith— -faur  ye  weell— -noo  be 
sure  no  to  forget  your  promise  to  bring  Miss  Mary  out  wi'  ye  to  Ettrick. 

MISS  GENTLE,  {smtHng.) 

.    In  the  Peebles  Fly. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  yoor  father,  as  ye  ca'dhim,  when  ye  ^ed  his  auld  wrinkled  forehead  a 
>i8S,  11  brin^  voa  to  toe  Forest  in  his  ain  ootch  and  four.  Faur  ye  weel— God 
bless  yoa  baitn — ^faur  ye  wed. 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON.* 

Ladsea,  I  wish  you  good  evening.  Mrs  Gentle,'the  dews  are  falling  ;  allow 
me  to  throw  my  fur  doak  over  you  and  Miss  Gentle ;  it  is  an  ancient  afiir, 
pQi  of  the  true  Merino.— You  flatter  me  bv  accepting  it. 

(Covers  Mother  and  Daughter  with  his  mtHtary  cloak,  and  fhey  fmriA.) 


irOETR. 

N6W|  Jiaam,  a  md^  jug  of  toddy. 

SHBPHBKD. 
KOMTH.  f 

Eftdi.    These  oomes  Tickler  as  grave's  a  judge-— make  no  allusion  to  the 
«hMe.  (TicKLEK  r^ns  the  partj/),  Butitischilhr^aolet  uagointothepar- 
kmr.  I  BeePeterha8liadtheaenaetoUghtthecandlei^--4mdthere1ie0^ 
apanofcharcoaL 

fiCBNB  U^^The  Pki  FaWovr.-- NoETH — Colonel  Cykil  Thorktov*— 

Shbphskd— Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

.    The  Bowl!   TheBowH  The  Bowl! 

SHSPRBRD. 

.    The  Jug  J   TbeJvg!  Tl^Jng! 

TICKLER^ 

The  hotuiT  hlne  gold-iimnied  Bowl,  dee^  as  Compensatioii-Pondj  need- 
ing not  aU  night  any  fcplemshmenty  and  ehbing  down  so  imperoeptlbly»  that 
the  cheated  soul  sees  not  the  increasing  line  of  cvy  shore ! 

SREPHBR3>. 

The  beantalii'  brown  silver-lipped  J«g,  profound  as  a  well,  vet  afUtimes 
during  the  short  night  demanding  replenunment,  and  ebbing  sae  oovionsly/that 
every  soul  that  kens  what  he's  about  at  all,  eoon  sees  that  there's  no  aboon 
ither  twa  gUuses  lying  like  cauld  dregs  at  the  bottom  { 

TICKLER. 

The  Sun-like  Bowl ! 

SHBrHERl>. 

The  Staiwlike  Jug  I 

TICKLER.  I 

That  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  System— 

SHEPHERD. 

That  revolving  round  the  eircuniferenoeo' the  6ystem«^  ^ 

TICKLER. 

Sheds  light  and  heat 

SHEPHERD. 

Sheds  lic^t  a»d  heat. 

NORTH. 

Benignant  provision  made  for  mortoHa  wgra. 

At  the  dote  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  if  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfbhiMS  prove. 

Bow  do  you  vote.  Colonel  ? 

C.  CTRIL  9H0RNTON. 

Wh^ 
that 
which  my  oonadence  afterwards' mlghf 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  understand  that  equivocation,  or  tergiversation^  as  it  is  ca'd,  at  %\ 
Wull  you  answer  me  ae  single  question  ?  ' 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

Mr  Hogg,  short  as  our  friendship  has  been— and  I  hope  I  may  call  tiie  right 
honourable  Shcjifierd  my  friend— «- 

SHEPHERD. 

Ton  may  do  that— you  may  do  that— rax  ower  your  arm,  and  shake  hands 
across  the  taMe.    Wull  ye  answer  me  ae  single  question  ?  ^ 

c.  CTRIL  THORNTON,  {oddresHng  hinuelfto  mr  north.) 
Short,  sir,  as— 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  reilly  ower  pnm^iDgi  Mr  Corrnall  Cyril  Thornton^  Eaquire^-^Bdwl 
er  Jug  } 
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C.  CraiL  TBORNTOK. 

Bodi. 

Ay,  that's  tnsweriu'  like  a  man  aa  you  are,  every  incb  o'  yoa-^tai  wbal  far 
roar  aac  loud  ?    We're  no  a'  deaf  at  this  aide  o'  the  house. 

C.  CYRIL  THOaNTOK. 

Were  it  not  that  the  name  ia  ugly  and  ominoua,  I  ahould  propoae  a  coa& 
tlon  (tf  partiea,  on  the  baaia  of  mutual  conceadon. 

fiHEFHEKP. 

No  need  o'  ooncesaiona-^confound  concesaions — Whig  and  Tory  may  meet 
ane  anither  at  the  halfway  house,  and  sit  down  to  a  Conciliation  denner— but 
aa  anne  as  iSt»  strong  drink  operates,  the  fause  fiienda  'U  begin  to  ^wer  ibst 
suspiciously,  and  then  savagely,  at  ane  anither— the  cowards  'U  cgj^  on  the 
cnrase  to  fecht — them  wi'  gUb  tongues  in  their  heads  11  keep  gabblin'  about 
principles  and  consistency — ^they'll  no  be  lang  o'  ca'in'  ane  anither  names  a' 
throughither,  renegate,  apostate,  ratical,  yultra,  and  evterytfaing  tkte  thatTa  in* 
famous  and  fearsome — ^tiU  feenally  there  s  a  battle-royal,  a  clourin'  o'  heads 
and  a  beatin'  o'  bottoms ;  while  the  bars  and  benchea  are  fleein'  up  and  down, 
and  nae  man,  aic  is  the  colleshangy,  rippet,  and  stramash,  can  be  sure  whedxr 
h6'*s  knoeked  down  or  no  by  a  new  f rien  or  an  anld  enemy,  fairly  by  the  detwfted 
fist,  or  by  some  sharp  instrument,  treacherously  concealed  within  the  pafau  of 
the  hand — tiU  the  hale  kintra-side,  being  scandalecsed  at  sic  nefauzioiis  be- 
haviour, rise  up  like  ae  man,  and  Idckin'  the  heten^eneous  mass  o'  inamast- 
ent  combatants  out  o'  doors,  pu'  down,  out  o'  verra  rage,  the  half-wny-honse 
jteel,  alisa  the  Conciliation,  aliaa  the  Accommodation  tavern,  no  leaving  saa 
nuakle  as  a  single  stane  to  tell  where  the  clay*biggin'  atood. 

\^The  sliding  doon  run  into  the  waU,  and  Tickler  enters  wkk  fit 

Puneh^Bawl,  christened  "  Leviathan"— Pbteb  chee  behind  with  the 

"  Baltic"  Jug. 

C.  CT&IL  THOliMTON. 

The  transition  from  a  Youth  of  cold  Glasgow  Punch,  to  «  Manhood  of  £duH 
bargh  hot  Toddy,  has  in  it  something  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  souL 

SHBraEBD. 

Let's  finish  the  Jug  first — and,  Peter,  my  man,  if  you  would  just  rug  thai 
green*  cloth  aff  the  wee  circular  table  in  the  window,  and  cover  up  the  nouth 
c^the  BowLwi't,  I  wad  be  muckle  obliged  to  vou.  It'U  keep  in  the  aftesm. 
That'a  it— it  just  fits.  The  circumferences  o'  tne  twa  are  juat  equal  to  ane 
anither. 

NORTH. 

Take  the  hips  from  me.    THE  KING  I 

OHNES.    {Stantee.) 
Hip— hip— hip— ^hurrar— hurra — hurra— -Hin  —hip— hip— hum —  hurra— 
hurra— Hip— hip— hip— hurra— hurra — hurra  1 ! ! 

TICKLER.     ' 

Suppose  that  in  room  of  these  glasses  thatseem  very  fragile  in  the^talk,  we 
.fuhatitote  tumblera  ? 

C.  CYRIL  THORMTOJT. 

I,  for  one,  shall  not  make  any  "  factious  oppoaitiou"  to  that  motioii. 

SHEFILERD. 

Nor  me  neither ;  but  let  it  be  coonted  a  bumper,  gif  the  toddy  reaches  up  Ut 
the  heather-sprig. 

NORTH. 

If  ever  I  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  it  must  be  aecon^paoied  with  Phne. 

TICKLER. 

On  no  other  condition  will  I  accede  or  adhere  to  any  Administration. 

SUSrHERP. 

Do  you  think,  sirs,  that  Mr  Canning  should  hae  tel't  his  ireena  that  Brumiji 
had  inade  him  an  ovierture  o'  the  Whigs  ? 

NORTH. 

How  can  you  ask  the  question,  James?  Certainly. 

TICKLER. 

Unquestionably. 


No  doubt  he  ought,  Mr  Hogg. 

8HB7tflU>. 

.  Wed  thei^— ought  he  to  try  to  eenry  the  Catholic  Qoeelioo  i 

OMNBS, 

Yet. 


WuU  he  try  ? 

BHBFHBaD* 

Cannot  Miy« 

O1C1IB0. 

SHSPHJSBO. 

9ut  wuU  the  King  and  country  let  him  > 

OMNEe. 

No. 

What  must  he  do  theo  ? 

SUB9HEB1I. 

0MNE8. 

Go  out. 

KOBTH. 

Nothings  my  dear  James,  as  you  well  know,  ever  prospered  long,  even  id 
this  wicked  world,  but  plain«deaUng.  Ptiblic  and  private  morality  are  not  to 
the  outward  eye  the  same — ^for  the  colouring  is  different,  fiut  essentialiy  they 
are  one— and  every  attempt  made  to  separate  them  recoils  on  the  head  of  the 
Bchemersy  and  strikes  them  til  to  the  earth. 

TICKLBB. 

All  the  speechtfication  of  all  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England  will  be  ao 
inefftfctual  to  prove  that  the  two  great  psrties  in  the  State  are  virtually  the 
a^e,  as  the  orivel  of  a  slavering  idlot^  to  convince  you  or  me  that  black  ia 
white,  by  holding  up  in  his  hands  a  black  crow  and  a  white  dove,  and  mut* 
taring  with  a  loim  utugb,  that  he  found  them  both  sitting  in  one  nest. 

C*  cyan.  THOBNTON. 

I  f  rofess  myself,  as  one  of  the  old  Whigs^  hostile  to  the  present  arrange* 
ment.  Some  conversation  passed  between  m^  Lord  Grey  and  mvself,  about  a 
month  ago,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that  hu  Lordship  so  far  nononred  Uie 
bumble  individual  who  now  addresses  vou,  as  to  embody  some  of  hia  opi* 
nions  and  sentiments  in  his  late  admirable  speech  in  the  Upper  House. 

NOBTU. 

One  noble  Lora  declares  he  will  support  the  Ministry,  because  it  ia  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool— and  another  noble  Lord,  equally 
aapient,  and  above  suspicion,  dedarea  he  will  do  ao^  because  it  is  not.  Between 
these  two  views  of  the  subjeot  are  some  soore  of  sbadinffs,  those  immediately 
a4j#e6Bt  to  each  other  pretty  much  alike ;  butoompsie  those  about  the  middie 
with  each  extreme  point,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  is  a  bright  administration, 
eonstructed,  not  so  much  on  rainbow,  as  on  patch- work  principles.  We  defy 
you  to  tell  die  pattern.  Here  a  graceful  and  elegant  person — buttoned  to  the 
chin— with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  just  above  his  heart — and  the  other  out*, 
atretched  in  oratorial  action.  Here  an  honest  old  wpman,  leaning  on  her 
staff,  and  contrite  for  her  factious  resignation,  returning  to  retake  her  mite  out 
jof  the  Treaaury.  H«re  England's  Pride,  and  Westminster's  Glory,  the  terror  of 
the  borough-mongers,  and  friend  to  Parliaments  aooompanving  the  green  earth 
but  on  one  revolution  round  the  sun,  supporting  on  his  snouiders  a  member 
Jineally  descended  from  the  architect  who  contracted  to  buQd  the  Temple  of 

nefe- 
seven 

^^ ^_, „   "  V         Majesty's 

Woo^  and  Forests.  Here  a'keen  old  citra-ultra  Whig*Tory  leering  out 
pf  a  glass- window  in  the  character  of  Mat-o'- the- Mint.  There  one  who  erst 
frowned  tarrible  as  Satan  (I  look  down  at  his  feet,  but  see  no,  &c.) 

^^  Like  TeneriiTtt  or  Atlas  anremoved,** 
converted  into  Raphael, ''  the  affable  Archangel,''  but  soon  to  be  made  to  re- 
sume hu  native  shape  at  the  touch  of  some  Ithuriel's  spear.    Here  a  rabble 
fout  of  Radicals,  with  axes  and  pitch-smeared  fire-bran^  under  their  cloaks. 


^10  AMit  Ambroiiame.    N9,  XXXIlL  [^Ji 

wailing  tbe  word  to  hew  and  born.  WMk  on  tbevenredf^,  and  at  one  oomer 
cf  the  |>atch-work— instead  of  in  the  centre— standa  a  llurone  some  few  degrees 
dtocHoed— «nd  sitting  there  the  Shadow  of  one  who  the  likenesa  of  a  l£^ 
crown  hath  on — and  who^  with  a  eonntenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
waves  a  relnctant,  but  not  a  lasting  farewdi  to  six  faithful  aerranta— one  hdd- 
ing  in  his  hand  die  Balance  of  Justice^  tme  and  steadr,  even  toa  grain  of  dnst 
»«id  another  the  sword  of  Victory^  with  the  hilt  luced,  hat  not  fiuteoad  to 
thescahhurd. 

SHEFHK&D. 

What^in  the  name  o' Satan  and  a' his  Sannts,  can  he  the  riddle-me-iee  o' 
that  alleoory  P  The  toddy  surely  canna  hae  ta'en  the  head  o'  him  already— 
for  we  na'na  drank  half  a  dizxen  o'  tfaae  rather-aneath^the-noidffle-siaed 
tomblers.  Mr  North,  yon  talked  at  tea-time  o'  me  deein'  o'  a  hraiii  fivrer— 
Imt  Tm  fearin'  it's  flown  to  yoor  ain  head,  and  that  you're  forced  to  be  obe- 
Hieal,  whether  you  wull  or  no,  to  a  species  o'  ravin'. 

TICKLER  {9ing$,) 
Let's  all  get  fou  together. 

Together,  together. 
Let's  all  get  fou  together. 

Ye  ho,  ye  ho,  ye  ho ! 
See  how  it  run's  down  his  giaiard. 

His  gissard,  his  giszard. 
See  how  it  runs  down  his  giaard. 
Ye  ho,  ye  ho,  ye  ho ! 

OMKES. 

•    Encore— encore— encore ! 

TIC  ELSE. 

No— I  never  do  the  same  thinff  over  again,  now,  on  the  same  n^it.    En* 

'  coring  should  be  coughed  down  by  general  expectoration. 

C.  CTEIL  THOEKTON. 

I  often  feel  for  that  nightingale.  Miss  Paton,  who,  after  seeming  to  pour  out 
in  thick  delicious  warble,  nay,  rather  in  a  stream  of  sound,  bold,  fari^t,  bean- 
tifdl,  and  free,  her  rery  soul— is  forced,  fair  Christian  though  ahe  1^  tooart- 
ay  to  the  Heathen  Gods,  and  laying  her  white  hand  upbraidBigly  on  her  bo- 
"Bom,  to  recal  it  from  its  flight,  and  let  it  die  once  more  in  heavenly  harmo- 
nies, that  they  may  re-diunder  firom  their  high  abodes. 

KOETII. 

We  have  a  sister  of  Miss  Paton's  here,  Cyril— ^iss  SUaa  F^ton,  a  diarming 
creature— in  years  quite  a  school-girl,  but  in  Hot  and  figure  a  lovdy  woraaa 
— >who  Ib  every  day  singing  more  and  more  like  an  angel.  Miaa  I.  Faum,  too^ 
'^occasionally  sofoums  with  us  in  Edinburgh— and  I  nave  heard  no  sodi  pro-, 
'found  and  pathetic  contralto  aa  hers  since  the  era  of  the  g^onoua  Irmssini 

C.  CYaiL  TBORNTOy. 

Aflunilyofgenius. 

NOETH. 

They  are  so  indeed— «nd  it  is  hereditary  on  both  ndea  of  tiie  hooafr  Fm 
the  father  is  a  man  of  original  talents,  and  the  mother  quite  a  de^gfat— of  the 
most  mild  and  modest  demeanour— prudent,  sensible,  and  affectionate  and 
had  her  voice  not  mysteriously  failed  in  her  youth,  I  know  not  but  she  would 
hare  been  the  finest  singer  of  them  all. 

SHEPHEED. 

I  never  thocht  mudde  o'  the  Fiawno  till  I  heard  Miss  Yaniwics.  What  fin- 
gering  is  yon !  Like  a  shower  o'  dancing  sunbeams  I  What's  in  gcMral  ca'd 
execution  's  a  desperate  clatter  o'  keys.  But  that  young  leddy  mak»s  die  ivory 
silver-sweet  as  the  musical  glasses,  or  it  craahes  to  her  hauna  like  the  pealing 
organ  in  a  cathedral. 

TtCELEE. 

I  fear.  Colonel,  since  you  lost  your  arm,  that  you  are  no  longer  a  sportman. 

C.  CYEIL  THORXTON. 

I  have  given  up  shooting,  although  Joe  Manton  eonatmcted  a  l^fat  piece  fir 
me,  with  which  I  generally  contri^  to  hit  and  miss  time  aboat ;  but  I  am  a 
dcTout  disdide  of  Izaak;  and  was  grieronsly  disapp^Aited  on  my  anivaltVlhcr 


dM  in  Kelip»  to.  find  anotber  occnpiar  in  Wallon-haU;  bm  my  fioendMr 
Alexander  Ballantyne,  and  I»  proceed  to  Peebles  on  tbe  lit  of  June,  to  de« 
cide  our  bet  of  a  romp  and  dozen,  be  witb  tbe  npinning  minnow,  and  I  witb 
Phin's  deligbt. 

BHEPHERJ). 

Watty  Ritcbie  11  beat  you  baitb  witb  tbe  May-flee,  if  it  be  on,  or  ony 
lengtb  aneath  tbe  atanea. 

NOaXH. 

You  will  be  all  soiTy  to  bear  that  our  wortby  friend  Watty  is  laid  up  witb 
a  bad  rbeumatism,  and  can  no  loiu;er  fisb  tbe  Megget-water  and  tbe  loebs, 
and  return  to  Peebles  in  tbe  same  day. 

8HEPHEED. 

Tbat's  wbat  a'  your  waders  comes  to  at  last.  Had  it  no  beeu,  Mr  Kortb. 
tar  Your  plowterin  iu  a'  tbe  rivers  andlocbs  o'  Scotland,  baitb  sawt  water  and 
fresn,  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  or  ratber  a  seal  or  an  otter,  you  need  na  bad 
tbat  crutcb  aneatb  your  oxter.    Cormall  Cyril,  saw  ye  bim  ever  a-fisfain  ? 

C.  CVaiL  THORNTON. 

Kever  but  once,  for  want  of  better  ground,  in  tbe  Crinan  Canal,  out  of  a 
ooal-barge,  for  bndses,  wben  I  waa  a  red-gowned  student  at  Glasgow. 

SHEPHKED. 

Ob !  but  you  sbould  bae  seen  bun  in  Lodi«Owe,  or  tbe  Spey.  In  be  used 
to  gang,  out,  out,  and  ever  sae  £ur  but  firae  tbe  pint  o'  a  promontonr,  siiydn' 
mje  furder  and  furder  doon,  first  to  tbe  wustband  o'  bis  bredcs,  then  up  to 
tne  middle  button  o'  bis  waistcoat,  tben  to  tbe  verra  breast,  tben  to  theoxtera, 
tben  to  tbe  neck,  and  tben  to  tbe  veira  cbin  o'  bim,  sae  tbat  you  wunner'd 
haw  be  could  fling  tbe  flee,  tall  last  o'  a'  be  would  plump  ricbt  out  o'  lidit, 
till  tbe  Higblander  onfien  Cruacban  tbocbt  bim  droon'd ;  but  be  wasna  bom 
to  be  drooned— no  be,  indeed  sac  be  tabs  to  tbe  soomin',  and  stridu  awa' 
wi^  ae  arm,  like  yoursel,  sir— for  tbe  titber  bad  baud  o'  tbe  rod— and,  cou'd 
ye  believ't,  tbougb  it's  as  true  as  Scriptur,  fisbin'  a'  tbe  time,  tbat  no  a  mo- 
ment o'  tbe  doudy  day  micht  be  lost ;  ettles  at  an  island  a  quarter  o'  a  milea^ 
wi'  trees,  and  an  old  rain  o'  a  religious  bouse,  wberein  beads  used  to  be  coont* 
ed,  and  wafers  eaten,  and  mass  muttered  bundreds  o'  ^ears  ago ;  and  gettin' 
foodn'  on  tbe  yellow  sand  or  tbe  green  sward,  be  but  gies  bimsel  a  sbake,  and 
ere  tbe  sun  looks  out  o'  tbe  clud,  bas  byucket  a  four-pounder,  whom  in  four 
minutes,  (for  it's  a  multiplying  mrn  tbe  cretur  uses,)  be  lands  gasping  tbrousb 
tbe  giantgills,  and  gUtterin'  wr  a  tbousan'  spots,  streaks,  and  stars,  on  tne 
diore.  IbiU's  a  pictnr  o'  Nortb's  fisLln'  in  oays  o'  yore.  But  look  at  bim 
noo — only  look  at  bim  noo— wi'  tbat  auld-farrant  face  o'  bis,  no  unlike  ^ 
pike's,  crunkled  up  in  bis  cbair,  bis  chin  no  tbat  unwullin'  to  tak  a  rest  on 
bis  collar-ban^— tbe  bauns  o'  bim  a'  covered  wi'  cbalk-stanes— bis  legs  like 
vinnle-straes— and  bis  knees  but  knobbs,  sae  tbat  be  canna  cross  tbe  room, 
far  1^8  soom  ower  Locb-Owe,  witbout  a  crutcb ;  and  wunna  you  join  wi'  me, 
Corrnall  Cyril,  in  baudin'  up  baitb  your  bauns— I  aux  your  pardon,  in  baudin' 
up  your  ricbt  baun— and,  comparin'  tboi  past  wi'  tbe  present,  exclaim,  amaiu 
aoboin',  and  in  tears,  **  Vanity  o'  vanities  I  all  is  vanity !" 

MO&TH,  {suddsnUf  hitting  the  Shepherd  over  the  sconce  with  hie  crutcL) 

TalDs  ^at,  blasj^emer ! 

SHBPHEKD,  (dawing  his  pow.) 

^'  Man  of  age,  tbou  smitest  sore ! ' 

C  CTEIL  THORNTON. 

Mr  Hogg,  Nortb  excels  at  tbe  cratcb-exerdse. 

SHEPHsan. 
Put  your  finger,  Corrnall,  on  bere— did  you  ever  fin'  sic  a  big  dour  risen  in 
aae  wee  a  time  ? 

C.  CraiL  THORNTON. 

Never.  Mr  Nortb  witb  bis  cmtcb,  bad  be  lived  in  tbe  Sylvan  Age  of  Rob* 
boj,  iprould  bave  been  a  matcb  for  ^e  best  of  the  merry  Outlaws  of  Sherwood. 
Little  John  would  bave  sung  small,  and  Robin  Hood  fanded  bim  no  more  than 
be  did  the  Pinder  of  Wakefidd. 

SHZPHEAD. 

That's  what's  ca'd  at  Buchanan  Lodge  cracking  a  practical  joke,  Corrnau. 


I  nuMrn  f9et  Pmt  to  bring  me  wnne  biowa  paper  tteep-'d  in  ^umpgr,  or  the 
dour  '11  be  tike  a  bom.  I  scarcely  think,  even  akeady,  that  my  hal  woukl 
itay  OB.    O  ut,  but  yoa're  despeiate  cruel. 

KOBTM. 

Not  I,  my  dear  Jamea.  I  .knew  I  bad  a  man  to  deal  with ;  the  tenth  part 
of  audi  a  touch  would  have  killed  a  Cockney. 

SHBpRaaD. 

The  table's  unco  cogsgly ;  and  if  a  body  happens  to  fill  their  tumbler  to 
the  brim,  the  toddy  fa's  ower^  and  jaups  it  a',  makin'  the  mahogany  nasty 
sticky. 

KORTH. 

One  of.  the  feet  is  too  short ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  gft  a  bodkexacfly 
•F  the  right  size  to  steady  it.  Tom  DIbdin  is  making  the  attempt  now — boi 
without  any  benefit. 

TICKLER. 

Boaden? 

NORTH. 

Too  heayy.    Peter  uses  him  instead  of  the  lead  for  the  front  door. 

TICKLER. 


ShaU  we  try  Reynolds  ? 
Too  light 
Old  O'Keefe  ? 


KOBTB. 
TICKLBR. 


XORTH. 

He  woidd  do  better,  but  is  now  too  much  battered. 

TICKLBB. 

The  Margrayine  of  Am^^ach  } 

KOBTR. 

I  am  using  her  at  present  fbr  the  door  of  my  bed-room,  to  keep  it  from  fiv» 
ing  to  in  this  hot  weather ;  snd  when  the  nights  are  cool,  I  take  the  old  la^ 
Into  bed  with  me,  sliding  her,  when  I  get  sleepy,  under  the  bolster. 

SHEFHEBI). 

'Hiat's  a  bonny  way  o'  usin'  so  inony  o'  Mr  Cobrun's  byncks.  Far  my  am 
pairt,  I  like  just  excmrdy  to  read  the  lives  o'  play-actora  and  play-actic8aeB» 
and' erery thing  in  ony  way  connected  with  the  stsge. 

TICKLEB. 

So  do  I,  Hogg.  There's  Gibber,  a  delightful  bock*  Tou  are  carried  bade 
fty  a  single  little  unimportant  fact  to  the  Augustan  age«-suoii  as  Cibber'a  mcB- 
tiooing  that  the  person  sitting  next  him  in  the  pit  wsa-*Mr  Addiaon  ! 

NORTH. 

Reynolds  is  die  liveliest  of  those  modem  Theatrical  Autobiographens,  and 
tells  well  some  good  stories.  Dibdin  is  less  so--*bi]^  he  seems  to  be,  notwith- 
standing, a  clever  man,  with  his  talents  at  all  times  at  his  finger  ends  ;  and 
.wjiat  is  better,  sn  amiable  and  an  honest  man.  I  like  Tom  Dibdin  iMMh  on 
his  own  and  his  father's  account.  I  never  saw  Tom,  but  his  fsthcr  I  knew 
well ;  and  although  my  friend  Allan  Cunningham  and  I  difier  in  opinion  on 
that  point,  he  was,  take  good,  bad,  and  indifierent  together,  the  best 
writer  that  ever  was  chanted  below  or  between  decks  of  the  British  Navy. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  bow-wowing's  that,  thinks  ony  o'  yon,  out*by? 

NOBTH. 

.  Bronte  baying  at  some  Uackgnards  on  die  outer  side  of  the  gate. 

SREFHBItn. 

Oh  !  air,  I've  heanl  tell  o'  your  new  Newfoundland  dowg,  and  would  like  to 
see  him.  May  I  ring  for  Peter  to  lowse  him  ftae  his  cbcen,  and  bring  him 
ben  for  me  to  look  at  ? 

{Rittgs  the  hetU^Peter  recwsei  Mr  inHrwtikmt.) 

NORTH. 

Bronte's  mother,  James,  is  a  respectable  female  irho  now  Uvea  in  CSaRflsont 
Crescent ;  his  father,  who  served  bis  dme  in  the  navy,  and  wa^on  board  Adni- 
ral  Otway's  ship  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  her  on  the  LeHh  Slation>  k  mw  i 


■IdMit,  I  bdievi^  at  FoHokcDob  ntfMpfobtTeiievittlitdMiyMrioiitfaaiw 
fgj ;  !w^  for  roiopt  bit tanwm  to  fhraMiihFBi,  choaie t»Bf  apjrt*  BmnUrii 
at  wetent  the  lait  of  all  hii  race  lh>  htihmpuent  of  lifi  poNiitt'  vittiiM 
->HMt  four  brothen  and  tbne  iiiteni  having  all  anfotnnatdljp  pmshodtat  laa. 

I)idTee¥araeeon7tfainggnmiaelSMtaaaNewfoidid]andwha]|i?  l^tntm 
a  rooiiiest  diffisenoe  on  tbem  between  bnakfiut  and  denner,  and  deum  and 
aooper ;  and  they  keep  growin'  a'  nidit  lang. 

NOBTH* 

Bmnte  proraiaea  to  atand  tfane  ftet  without  hie  ahoea-^* 

I  hear  him  comin'— yowf^TowSn'  aa  he  B|M«ga  along.  I  wnah  ho  jnayiMi 
ooap  that  weak-ham'd  bodie,  Peter. 

(Z>oor  opeiUf  and  BmJbwn  htmmu  «•.)• 

C.  CTBtL  THOalTTOJI*  » 

A  noble  animal,  indeed,  and  the  very  iouffie  of  a  dog  that  mmA  a  dtwm<^ 
mer  of  onra,  who  ehoae  to  hop  oterboaid,  wongh  lear  of  a  flagging,  in  tho 
JBayof  Biaeay. 

What  do  yon  think  of  him,  Jamea  ? 

ansFBann, 
•  Hdnko'him^  I  canna  think  o*  him— Ufa  aneoch  to  aee  him  —what^n  a  aa< 
gaekNia  countenanee !  look  at  him  lanehin'  ai  he  obam  m  tho  anqyty  pnnth* 
bowL    Hia  back'a  piecaeady  on  a  lino  wi' tho  edge  o' tho  tidde.  AadohJ.lmti 
he'a  bonnily  marked,  a  white  ring  voon'  ihenecso'  him,  a  whitebreaal,  white 
pawa,awhitetipo'thotail,anda'thoreatblaekaaaicha.  Onum^hBtyoQ^* 
toow^l  Hialei^  Mr  North,  eanna  bo  thinner  than  iny  am,  and  what  hooghi^; 
hipa,  and  theqsnal  I'm  kanin'  a'  my  hale  wa^t  upon  hia  baek,.mid  hin. 
■pme  benda  nae  mahr  than  about  the  aaam  aa  Captain  Brown'a  chain-pier  at 
Mewhaven,  when  a  handved  folk  are  wanking  alan|ft»  to  g|ag  on  board  Ifto 
UNBi-hoat.    Hia  neek,  too,  'a  like  a  hill'a— if  ho  waa  tumin  o'  a  andden  aT 
apeod,  a  whap  o'  hia  taU  wonhl  break  a  aum'a  leg.    Feoht  1   I'ae  wirinati 
him  liecht,  eiuier  wi'  ane o'  hia  ain  apecie,  or  wi'  eatUe  wi'  eknca  feety  erid^j 
the  Uona  Nero  or  WaUaee  o*  Wummel'a  Mcnagaie,  or  wi'  the  Lord  o'  Crea« 
tion,  Man— 4>y  htmael'  Man!    How  he  would  ma  them  down    dowwi^  ar 
aooa,  or  athrka,  or  Uona,  <v  mbbcra !    He  oonld  kiU  a  man,  I  verily  ^b3iaua»- 
without  ever  bitin'  him— juat  by  doenin'  him  wi'  the  waght  o'  hia  Dody  and 
hki  pawa,  and  then  lying  on  the  tap  o'  him,  erowlin',  to  tliiott)o  and  douoar 
hia  if  he  mndged.    He  wonld  do  grandly  for  the  Mooka  o*  8t  BerMvA  a** 
aave  travellera  fxie  the  anaw.    Edwin  Landaeer  mrin  rtnuir  flnim  to  PlmUlandt 
fbrane'a  errand,  Juat  to pennt  hia  piefcor,  that  future  agea  mav  ken.thatindie 
roigt»  o'  George  the  Foimh,  and  dmin'  the  Queer  WUfH^wTory  Admioiaf ' 
tration,  thereWaaauchadowg*  ^ 

woaaau 

I  knew,  Jamea,  Attt  he  waa  a  dogafter  youff  own  heart* 

ajtaanaan* 

O,  air !  dinoa  let  anybody  taadi  1dm  toeka^Hne  aa  runntti' baek  fir  a  rievn. 


or  atandin'  on  hia.luirdiei^  or  loppin'  ontrower  aatielic,oraoappin'  brnad  ft^ai 
air  hfa  noae,  or  ringin'  the  bell,  or  nifkui'  <QUt  the  lettera  o'  tho  alphabet,  Hke 
ane  o'  the  working  daaaea  at  a  Meebmic  Jnattotion,r-lea>a.a'  tnoUi  of  tet 
aort  to  Spaniela,  and  Fbodlea,  and  PnggkUy  (1  maan  nae  redeetion  on  the 
BmUea  F^mie  wiAouten  the  t(dL  AMifet  Mr  lliomaa  Gneva'a  Peen>,Ybat 
raapog  Ijha  aoul  that  mann  be  in  that  npW^  that  ghwioua  finano^  and  tf  van. 
mami  <^n  him,  let  lum  nndcratand  <hat  aie  neatmint  ia  no  inoaaq^avtihla 
^  Uhflvty,  and  aa  firUa  kernel,  Iwonld  haait  arialed^ apd.a  pardLOwavtho, 
aaert^amn  a  mlniiMa  •imitation  o' IhepoRoho' Baohanan  Lodge. 

ifOaTa. 
.  Jemeii,  woahaaMnghim  wMi  w^-gbngiiith  die  GcDtlea-«4o  Altrbe. 


Pfenud  wud  I  be  to  aee  him  there,  nr,  and  gian'  aoenun'  wad  he  getiaSt 
Mai^a  Loeh,  and  the  Lodi  o'  thoLfwan  and  Lodi  Skene.  But— ^kere'a 
j^aM(iaWeftia>iiaa!<J^Klh<H  lafc  ■J<dfawa.aaahomliflaniatop<L 
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9U  .    I^^idm'Jmfromaiut.    I^.iJtxmy  (^JuBi, 

voRtdr.   •  ^    ••   • 

Hie  diildm^  Janet  P  Why,  lie  is  as  gende  as  a  Bew-dropt  Itmli. 

SRSPRBRD. 

.  Na,  oast's  no  ibe  weans-^fbr  Jamie  and  hit  sisters  would  ndo  on  Ms  bade' 
—lie  could  easy  carry  tfareeple — to  Yarrow  Kirk  on  the  Sabbaths.  But — bat 
lie  would  iecht  with*— The  Bonassus. 

KORTR. 

The  Bonassns !   What  mean  ye.  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  bocht  the  Bonassoa  fne  the  man  that  had  him  in  a  show  ;  and  Bronte 
and  him  wad  be  for  fechtin'  a  dad,  and  baith  o'  them  would  be  murdered, 
te  ncilhcr  Broate  nor  the  Bonaasus  would  say,  *'  Hold  enough." 

NORTH. 

Of  all  the  ektraordfaiary  freaks,  my  dear  Bard,  that  ever  your  poetical  ima» 
ginatton  was  guilty  of,  next  to  writing  the  Perils  of  Women,  your  purchase  of 
the  BonasaiQs  seerios  to  me  the  most  miraculous. 

SREFRBRD. 

I  wanted  to  get  a  breed  aff  him  wi*  a  maist  extraordinar  cow,  that's  lial& 
blood  to  the  locn-and-river  kine  by  the  bill's  side — and  I  have  nae  doubt  but 
that  they  wull  be  gran*  milkers,  and,  if  fattened,  wull  rin  fifty  stone  a-qnarter. 
Bat  Bronte  maunna  come  out  to  Aitrive,  sir,  till  the  Bonassus  is  dead. 

KORTH. 

•  But  is  the  monater  manageable,  James  ?  Is  there  no  danjKAr  of  his  rebeQiDg 
s^nst  his  master  ?  Then,  snppoee  he  were  to  break  through,  or  bound  over 
the  stone- wall  and  attack  me,  as  I  kept  hobbling  about' the  green  braes,  my 
doom  woald  be  sealed.  I  have  stood  many  a  tussle  in  my  day,  aa  you  know 
and  have  heard,  James ;  but  I  am  not  now,  single-handed,  a  nuteh  for  the 
Bonaatoa. 

BHEPRBRB. 

The  stane^wa's  about  my  farm  are'rather  rickly ;  but  he  never  tries  to  break 
them  donn  as  laiig's  the  kye's  wi'  him,— nor  do  I  think  he  has  ony  notion  o' 
hia  ain  strength.  It's  just  as  weel  $  for,  wi'  yon  head  and  shouthers,  he  could 
ding  donn  a  house. 

C.  CTRIt  THORNTON. 

How  the  deuce,  Mr  Hogg,  did  you  get  him  from  Edinburgh  to  Aitrive  }  To 
look  at  him,  he  seemed  an  animal  that  would  neither  lead  nor  drive. 

'    SREPRERO. 

I  boDght  him,  sir,  at  Selkirk,  waggon  and  a',  and  druv  him  hame  myvH. 
The  late  owner  tawked  big  aboot  his  friry  and  fkinjeness — and  aibUns  he  was 
Uixneim.  bh  keepio',-  as  wed  he  micht  be,  fed  on  twa  bushels  o'  ingena— 
unnions  that  ia— per  deeam — ^but  as  sune  as  I  bad  him  at  Mount  Benger,  1 
backet  the  waggon  a  wee  doun  hiQ,  ^ang  open  the  end  door,  and  out,  uke  a 
debtor  frae  five  years*  confinement,  lap  tne  Bonaasm^— ^ 

TlCirXBR. 

Was  you  on  the  top  of  the  waggon,  James  ? 

SHEPHBRD. 

No— diat  tbocht  had  occurred  to  me, — ^but  I  was  munted, — and  the  pow- 
ney'a  vera  fleet,  ahowin'  bluid, — and  aff  I  set  at  the  gallop 

TICKLER. 

With  the  Bonasios after  you?-^— 

SHBPHERn. 

Whisht,  man,  whisht.  The  poor  beast  was  scarcely  able  to  staun'!  He 
had  fotgotten  the  use  of  his  legs !  Sae  I  went  up  to  him  on  fritt,  wifhouten 
fan:,  and  patted  him  a'  ower.  Sair  frights  some  o'  the  folk  frae  Megget-water 
got,  on  mat  eomino;  on  him  unawares, — and  I'm  telTI  that  there's  a  bairtf 
owerby  about  the  aide  of  Moffiit-Watert— it's  a  callant— whose  mitherawarfed' 
at  the  Bonasaus,  when  she  was  near  the  doon-Iying,  that  has  a  fearsome  like^ 
nesariH  htm  in  the  ftce ;  but  noo  he's  wed  kent,  and,  I  may  say,  liked  and 
respedit  throii^h  a'  the  Forest,  aa  •  paaoeable  and  industrious  member  o' 
society.: 

*  NORTH. 

I  dreads  my  dcv  James,  that;  independent  of  the  Bom»8iis>  it  will  not . 


be  poMiUe  for  me  to  be  up  with  jen  lietoeaiitiiiim.    I  believe  thtt  I  ramt 
suike  a  trip  to  I«oiiikm  im— *«^ 

fHBPHBUU 

Ay,  ay««-tlie  truth's  out  noo.  The  lumoor  in  the  Foiest  ym^  that  yov 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  King  a  month  sin'  syne,  but  wadna  gaDg,-«-aiid  UMt 
a  sheriff's  offisher  had  been  dispatched  in  a  chaise-and-fiittr  vae  LummB,  im 
bring  you  up  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck>  and  gin  you  made  ony  resistance  at  IIm- 
Lodge,  to  present  his  pistoL 

MOETH. 

There  are  certain  secrets,  my  dearest  James,  the  developement  of  which, 
perhaps,  lies  beyond  even  the  privil^es  of  friendship.  With  you  I  hm  no 
reserve — but  when  M^iesty— »^ 

SHEFHKRD. 

Lavs  its  commands  on  a  loyal  suljeet,  you  was  gaun  to  say,  he  maun  obey. 
That  8  no  my  (doctrine.  It's  slavish^-like.  You  did  perfeotfjr  richt,  sk ;  die 
hail  Forest  swore  you  did  perfectly  richt  in  refusin'  to  stir  a  iutt  frae  your  ain 
fireside  in  a  free  Idntra,  like  the  auld  kingdom  o'  Scotland.  Had  the  Kilig 
been  leevin'  at  Holyrood,  it  micht  hae  been  difierent ;  but  for  •  man  o'  your 
y.ears  to  be  hauled  through  the  snaw— — 

N0BTH» 

I  insist  that  this  sort  of  conversation,  sir,  stop— and  that  what  has  been  noir 
said — ^most  unwarrantablv,  remember,  Jsmes-^  no  farther.  Do  not  tbiak, 
my  dear  Shepherd,  that  all  that  passes  within  the  penetralia  of  the  Hoyal  bteaat,. 
finds  an  echo  in  the  rumours  of  the  F<»iest.  "  But  something  too  mueh  afc 
this." 

suxFHBan.  i 

Wed— weel,  sir — weel,  weeL  But  dinna  look  sae  desperate  angry.  I  oanna 
Ihole  to  see  a  frown  <m  your  face,  it  works  sic  a  dreadfti',  I  had  maist  said.dAo- 
aboliod,  change  on  the  hale  expression  o'  the  faytures.  O  smile,  sir !  if.  ye* 
please— do,  Mr  North,  sir,  my  dear  fir0mi^«do  just  gie  ae  bit  blink  o'  a  smile 
at  the  corner  o'  your  ee  or  mouth — ay».  that  .11  do,  Christopher— that  '11  do^ 
O  inao.  Kit,  but  you  was  fairce  the  noo  just  at  naething  ^va,  as  folks  gene«^' 
rally  is  when  they  are  at  their  faircest,  for  Ihen  their  rampsging  passion  meets 
wi*  nae  impediment,  and  keeps  feed,  feed,  feedin'  on  itself,  and  its  ain  heakt. 

NORTH. 

For  hie  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  James,  would  I  lay  down  mjr 
life.^   A  better-*-*  nobler  King— never  sat  on  the  British  throne. 

SHEFUSAD.  « 

Deevil  the  ane.  I4iona  like  the.thoeht  o'  deein',  but  gin  it  cam  to  that, 
and  that  my  life  could  save  his  hfe,  the  thocht  would  be  like  iJM  mnd  Ok  a 
tmynpety  and  when  I  fell  I  shou'd 

"  liook  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death»bed  of  Fame  !** 

KOKTH* 

Scotland  was  H^ligHt^^  with  the  Thane'a  elevation. 

SHBFBBBD. 

What!  LoidFi&'a?  She  had  icaaoo  to  be  sae ;  f or  tlieie's  no  a  nobler  anr 
amang  a'  her  nobles.' 

IfORTH*  '    ^^ 

l^oi  one. 

Ae  promise  you  maun  gie  me,  my  dear  sir,  before  yon  guig  to  Lunnun,  and 
that's,  no  to  gang  into  Uie  TunneL 

KOBTH. 

But  Brunei,  James,  is  one  of  my  most  particular  ikiends,  and  if  he  aaks  me 
to  accompany  him,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  refuse. 

SHBrHBBD. 

That's  the  head  engineer  ?  Just  tell  him  at  ainoe,  that  I  hae  extorted  an 
oath,  made  you  swear  ower  the  dregs  o'  a  jug  o^  toddv  and  ^  bowl  o'  pundi, 
the  Baltic  and  the  Leviathan,  that  nae  power  on  earth,  short  o'  a  Pulley  or  a 
Steam-engine,  shall  induce  or  seduce  you  into  the  TunneL 

NOBTH* 

I  swear. 


nhijajBfa. 


Umn^t 


$U 


VooVmmgf:  A Tnaod, indeed, mwhIi ArUiiiiHiil  IfAcRVao 

r^cttiiyi  they  bigg  mar  o' then  ^  Nie  Tmndtp  nor  fwnids— ^br  I 

jmoL  ol  Xhfm    anftii  ritmi  fbr  »ef    If^  na  irenm  pkMtnt 

nmr  Ml  Mpudnek.    But,  Laid  pitMrve ns!  thkik  •'•  street  a^ mrin' 

wt  mmmmtn,  ind  li^tted  wi'  kmpi^etto,  half  a  ndle  kng,  and  ifter  nT  bar 


KOaTH* 

Tet  I  hope  Bnmd,  a  mm  of  true  genint,  may  yet  OTeroome  tSL  difficnlffca. 

•aapHsan. 
Nepers  no  neawr  ■owly  think  o'  plaitanng  the  hadk,  or  vtther  the  boctnn  •" 
Ae  linr  Thames  wi'  dey,  to  hinner  the  water  fheeeaiagthraiig^  the  nof  o"- 
AeTonndi 

iroaTH« 
it  does  indeed  eeem  a  sQc^t  apfilioetion  for  a  hopdetf  dleeaae. 

fHapnaiK 
Tllaak  God,  sir,  yea  wns  no>in  the  Tomd  that  day !    in  twal  flnmtei  In' 
to  Ae^cn»  month  V  the  shalil  Yon  neter  eonld  hae  mode  yonr 

E'aoomerMTonaneewae;  and  whatiigniileeaooaiin' when  die  riabi' 
nm  np  to  tne  cdin— or  when  twenty  out  o'  a  hnnder  Iriih  kbooRmgnip 
lo'yonrl^^  Theie  mann  hae  been  fine  hdter-efcdterin' that  day-^ 
naiettimetheThamiapayeaTiiit  lohis  ain  IHmnd,  hemaynn  be  eo  dnr, 
neryot  eo  eobet  bnt  send  a'  the  Ibnr  hnnder  men  wT  dieir  ipaif  i^  and  ihunjli, 
and  fMrnnm,  and  gavalooicBy  ind  bannewa,  hannd  and-hemPd,  and  a'  d» 
shade,  and  stsftWdin ,  and  machinery,  stesm-cqginee  and  a',  to  deatractien  m 
ae  siag^  sqnadi*    Bnt  w^usht-4hefe's  tfliumer  I 

TicKLaa. 
Only  Mr  Ambnse  widi  the  eoaeh  lordered  to  be  at  the  Lodge  piceisely  at 


saamBan. 
Tm  eerry  die's  come.    For  I  was  jnst  b^ginnm'  to  awnmon  np  eoniage  nr 
hint  the  poselbtHtj,  if  no  the  prop^etfj  n'  ainthcr  Bowl^-or  at  leoat  a  Jh^ 

c.  CTaiL  THoairTOH,  (Wio^.) 

CM  Uem  yon*  sEr>  good  niominff-*-ifT  Ambrose  may  eall  it  bnt  oneoVlBeft', 

if  it  gifis  him  any  pmmre  to  thimc  that  the  stream  m  time  mo  nm  counter 

to  tiiis  Moon  and  Stars ;  bnt  it  is  nesver  three,  snd^  I  trust  the  famps  am  not 

Kitted  ne6d]es4y  to  aifiNmt  the  dawor  Once  mose    God  Mem  yon,  ahr.  Goad 


HOaTH. 

.  Ihnndqf  ataii»  GyrO-^liliowelL 

[^J?«<cr  Mr  AnaaoaK  lo  oanoaMCr  lAr  coodL   - 
swBtHBan.  ... 

Gnde  by,  sir,  dhma  get  up  aiF  year  chair,  (and?.)  ComuU,  he  cnnaa  rise. 
11m  ooach  11  dmp  the  Corcnall  at  A  wmsose!!s  In  PisaadiFi  and  nie  at  the  Bsthles 
Arms,  Sign  o'  the  Sawmon,  Candiemahwe  sow,— ana  Mr  Tickler  at  hie  ain 
heos»  SenthridP  end  by  thai  it'll  bonbont  time  ibr't  ta  vatanitotkeaimoe 
in  George  Street, 
e.  CTBiL  TRoairitoK,  {pptmng  ike  tai^adoap  AMers  al  a  mod  from  KoaTU.) 
Theblaaeofdayf 

ZCoa€kdn9e9fnm^Lodlg9,mhm^mafvdim^ktmdtfU^ 


w^'^mmm'm^^m^m 


*^  •  * 
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